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PREFACE 


BESIDES general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought. 


1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it. 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 


2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 


3. The range of the Encyclopzdia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopzdia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 


4. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or 
religious aspect. 


5. The Encyclopedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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vi PREF ACH 


In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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Baluchistan. 


Lorp (JAMES HENRY). 
Missionary in Bombay in connexion with the 
Parochial Missions to the Jews. 


Bene-Israel. 


Low (JANET), M.A. 
London. 


Banishment. 


MAcCULLOCH (JOHN ARNOTT), Hon. D.D. (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Columba’s, Portree, Isle of Skye; 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
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Blest, Abode of the (Primitive, Celtic, 
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McCULLOCH (JOHN). 
Edinburgh. 


Brethren (Plymouth). 


MACDONALD (DUNCAN B.), M.A., D.D. 

Sometime Scholar and Fellow of the University 
of Glasgow ; Professor of Semitic Languages 
in Hartford Theological Seminary ; Lecturer 
on Muhammadanism before Congress of Arts 
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in the University of Chicago, 1906 ; Lamson 
Lecturer on Muhammadanism in Hartford 
Seminary, 1908-1909 ; Lecturer in Wellesley 
College, 1907 and 1909. 

Baptism (Muhammadan), 
(Muhammadan). 
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McINTYRE (JAMES LEwis), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy to the University 
of Edinburgh; author of Giordano Bruno 
(1903). 

Assimilation (Psychological), Bacon, Body 
and Mind, Brain and Mind, Bruno. 


MACKICHAN (D.), M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Principal of Wilson College, and sometime 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 
Baptism (Indian). 


Marr (ALEXANDER), M.A. 
Lecturer in Philosophy, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, in the University of Liver- 
ol. 
Belief. 
MARGOLIOUTH (DAVID SAMUEL), M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
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of Mohammed and the Ruse of Islam. 


Assassins, Atheism (Muhammadan), 
Baghdad. 


MARVIN (WALTER TAYLOR), Ph.D. : 
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Attraction and Repulsion. 
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MORRISON (WILLIAM DovuGLas), LL.D. 
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The Jews under the Roman Empire, Crime 

and its Causes, Juvenile Offenders. 


Banishment. 


MOZLEY (JOHN KENNETH), M.A. 
Fellow and Dean of Pembroke College, Cam- 
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Binding and Loosing. 


MURRAY (JOHN CLARK), LL.D. (Glas.), F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in McGill 
University, Montreal. 
Bigotry. 
MuRRAY (ROBERT HENRY), M.A. Litt.D. 
Assistant Chaplain of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, Dublin ; Lecturerin History 
at Alexandra College, Dublin; author of 
Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement. 
Blackmail. 


NESTLE (EBERHARD), Dr. Ph. and Th. 

Professor at Maulbronn; author of Syriac 
Grammar, Septuagintastudien, Philologica 
Sacra, Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek New Testament ; editor of the 
New Testament in Greek, German, and Latin; 
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Azazel. 


NICHOLSON (REYNOLD ALLEYNE), M.A., Litt.D. 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 


Asceticism (Muslim). 


Nicot (THOMAS), D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; Croall Lecturer, 1898 ; 
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Baxter 
OESTERLEY (Rev. W. O. E.), D.D. (Cantab.). 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund; 
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University of London; joint-author of The 
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OMAN (JOHN), D.Phil. (Edin.). 
Professor of Systematic Theology in West 
minster College, Cambridge. 
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PARKER (EDWARD HARPER), M.A. 

Professor of Chinese at the Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester; formerly H.M. Consul 
at Kiungchow. 

Blessedness (Chinese). 


Paton (Rev. LEWIS BAYLES), Ph.D., D.D. 

Nettleton Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Criticism, and Instructor in Assyrian, in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary; late 
Director of the American School of 
Archxology in Jerusalem; author of The 
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salem in Bible Times, ‘Esther’ in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. 


Ashtart, Atargatis, Ate, Baal. 


PEAKE (ARTHUR SAMUEL), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Uni- 
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Basilides. 


PEARSON (A. C.), M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Atheism (Greek and Roman). 


PILOT (WILLIAM), D.D., D.C.L. 

Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Newfoundland ; 
Examining Chaplain and Bishop’s Com- 
missary. 

Beothuks. 


PINCHES (THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 
M.R.A. 
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London, and at the Institute of Archeology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Société 
Asiatique. 

Birth (Assyro-Babylonian). 


PoussIN (LOUIS DE LA VALLEE), Docteur en 
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orientales (Louvain). 

Professeur de sanscrit 4 l’université de Gand ; 
Co-directeur du Muséon; Membre de la 
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Atheism (Buddhist), Avalokitesvara, 
Blest, Abode of the (Buddhist), Bodhi- 
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POWICKE (FREDERICK JAMES), 
(Rostock). 
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M.A., Ph.D. 


POYNTING (JOHN HENRY), Se.D., F.R.S. 
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Faculty of Science, in the University of Bir- 
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SCHRADER (Dr. OTTO). 
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Brazil. 


STARBUCK (EDWIN DILLER), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of The Psychology 
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STEWART (HUGH FRASER), B.D. 
Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer, St. John’s College, 
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WOODHOUSE (WILLIAM J.), M.A. 
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Atimia. 


WORKMAN (HERBERT B.), M.A., D.Lit. 
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Early Church. 


Bernard of Clairvaux. ° 


ZIMMERN (HEINRICH), Ph.D. 

Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
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Late Professor of Church History and Apolo- 
getics in the University of Greifswald ; 
author of Kritische Geschichte der Askese. 


Asceticism (Christian). 


In addition to 
of minor references 


Torio. 
Artemis . : : : 
Artemonites . - 
Articles . : A 5 
Artotyrites .  . 
Aryaman oi apes 
Asana. : A 
Asananda . 
Ascension Day . . 
Ascits . ‘ 4 


Aseity . . . 
Ash ‘ ; 
Ashanti Tribes 
Asherah . a 
Ash-Wednesday 
Asiatic Brethren 
Asmodzus 


Assassination . ‘ 
Assault . é < 
Assent . : 
Assertiveness. 
Associate Church . A 
Assyrian Christians . 
Astarte . 
Astodans 
Asturians ‘ A - 
Asuras . A 5 
Agvins . 
Asylums —— 

en (Inebriate) 
Atash-gah .. 
Atharvaveda. ae ays 


Athene . 5 ° 5 
Attys, Atys . . . 
Aud#ans 5 5 . 
Audhits 


Augustinian Monks 
Aurora Society . 
Auto-da-Fé . . . 
Avadhuts . . . 
Avatara. . «. « 


Aversion th ee 
Avidyai. «.« « « 
Avoidance . e 

Awakening . . . 
Awemba Ae 
Axinomancy. . .; 
Ayana . « e« - 
Ayodhya A ot a 
Azarbaijan . . . 
Aztecs . é; e : 
Azymites ‘eat ean 
Babines . 5 ° e 
Bacchanalia . . « 
Bacchantes . . . 
Bacchus . sa ia oe 


CROSS-REFERENCES 


the cross-references throughout the volume, the following list 


may be useful: 


PROBABLE TITLE OF ARTICLE. 

Greek Religion. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Creeds. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Vedic Religion. 

Yoga. 

Ramanandis. 

Calendar (Chr.). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Solity. 

Trees. 

Bantu. 

Poles. 

Calendar (Chr.). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Spirits. 

Animals, 

Crimes. 

Crimes. 

Inference, Judgment. 

Self-assertion. 

Presbyterianism. 

Nestorians. 

Ashtart, Ishtar. 

Death (Parsi). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Vedic Religion. 

Vedic Religion. 

Insanity. 

Intemperance. 

Temple (Parsi). 

Magic (Ved.), Vedas, Vedic 
Religion. 

Greek Religion. 

Attis. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Atits. 

Monasticism. 

Communistic Societies. 

Inquisition. 

Atits. 

Incarnation, 
ligion. 

Prophylactic Rites. 

Hinduism, Vedanta. 

Prophylactic Rites. 

Orphism, Revival. 

Bantu, Nyanja Tribes. 

Divination. 

Abyssinia. 

Oudh. 

Zoroaster. 

Mexico. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Carrier Indians. 

Festivals (Rom.). 

Menads. 

Roman Religion. 


Vedic Re- 
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Torto. 
Backbiting . . 
Badagas. . . 


Betyls .  . 

Bagandas . . 
Bagnolenses . 
Bahram Fire . . 
Bahya . . « 
Balaamites . . 
Bali - é . 
Ballads . =, 
Band of Hope . 
Banns e 
Bardaisan 5 e 
Barlaamites . 5 


Barotse . O 5 
Basilisk . ‘ 5 
Basutos . . . 
Bat 0 A S 
Bear A 5 é 
Bechuanas . 5 
Bedawin 4 5 
Bee . F . 4 
Beel ; é 5 
Beetle é 
Beghards, Beguines 
Behaism 

Belgic Conteserons A 
Belit 
Belomancy . 
Beltane . . 
Beltis . 6 
Benedictines . 
Benediction . 
Bethel . 5 


Bhikshu. . . 
Bhumij . 7. .« 
Bhuts, 3 
Bibliomancy . 


Binitarian itonetheisns 


Bird-Women . 
Bison 

Black Art 

Black Friars . 
Blood-relationship 
Blood-revenge 
Bodh-gaya 


Book of Common Prayer 


Book of Covenants 
Book of the Dead 
Botocudos 

Bo-tree . 
Boy-Bishop 


Brahma Sampradayis : 


Broad Church 

Buceros . ‘ ‘ 
Buchanites . 5 
Buffalo . = F 


PROBABLE TITLE OF ARTIOLB. 

Abuse. 

Todas. 

Pillars. 

Africa, Bantu. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Fire (Parsi). 

Ethics (Jew.). 

Nicolaitans. 

Java, Bali, and Sumatra. 

Poetry. 

Temperance. 

Marriage. 

Gnosticism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Bantu. 

Animals. 

Bantu. 

Animals. 

Animals. 

Bantu. 

Arabs. 

Animals. 

Baal. 

Animals. 

Religious Orders. 

Bab. 

Confessions. 

Baal. 

Divination. 

Festivals (Celtic). 

Baal. 

Religious Orders. 

Cursing and Blessing. 

Stones (Sem.), Commun: 
istic Societies. 

Monasticism (Bud.). 

Munda. 

Spirits. 

Divination. 

Monotheism. 

Sirens. 

Animals. 

Magic. 

Monasticism. 

Consanguinity, 

Blood-Feud. 

Mahabdédhi. 

Prayer (Chr.). 

Mormonism. 

Egyptian Religion. 

Brazil. 

Trees. 

Abbot of Unreason. 

Madhavacharis. 

Church of England. 

Animals. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Animals, 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 








I. HEBREW 
CONSONANTS | 
} 1 u 
b, bh pa m ra) 
g) gh A n s 
: d, dh all Ss '@) 
h 7 y 
v, Ww 4 p, ph 5 
Z i) 8 a 
{ h or ch nM q or k j2 
t 2) r 5 
y or j - 8, sh ww 
k, kh sa) t, th n 
VOWELS 
Short. Long and Diphthongal. Shevas. 
a = a a toa se) 
- dias g, é os nae | ee 
i = sah rte shevas. 
oO = 6, 6 ae & = (simple sheva). 
u TR) a => 3 
II. ARABIC 
CONSONANTS 
5 . 
> { d re 
b wY t b 
t as) Z b 
th t> : % 
j rcs gh rd 
b t q S) 
d x) k aS) 
dh m l ¢) 
T oy m ed 
“ ) ret no) 
8 (~ & 
sh vu v,W 3 
§ ew y Ss 
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, 


II. ARABIC—continued f 


i VOWELS 
Short. Long. Diphthong. 
a oe a \ a al “KS , 
i Ue Re: aug 45 
u one u 3 -» 


III. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI! 


The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 


P na? z d 
t ay r 7 
s why zh ) 
d x) g rc? 


1 The diacritical marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not eee the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, z, z, are all pronounced alike. 


IV. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 


Gutturals—k, kh; g, gh; n(=ng in finger). 

Palatals—ch (=ch in church), chh; j, jh; fi (=n in onion). 
Cerebrals—t, th; d, dh; n(asound peculiar to India). 
Dentals—t, th; d, dh; n(=nin not). 

Labials—p, ph; b, bh; m. 

Semi-vowels—y; r; 1; v. 

Sibilants—S orsh; sorsh; s. 

Aspirate—h. 


anunasika (~); anusvara, ia; visarga,h; avagraha (’). 


VOWELS 
SIMPLE. DIPHTHONGAL. 
a or &4 e ai 
i or i? o au 
a or fa 


—my Sue 
Bal} 


Fa nn ep ee eC CL! 


LISTS OF A 


BBREVIATIONS 


——— ae 

i, GENERAL 
A.H. = Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), Isr. = Israelite. 
Ak. = Akkadian. J =Jahwist. 
Alex. = Alexandrian. J” =Jehovah. 


Fe, = American. 
poc. = ater: se, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr, = 'poerypha eee 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. = bic. 
Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. an. 
As. = ares P 
Assyr. = an. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV =Authorized Version. 
AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c. =circa, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. =compare. 
ct. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
edd. =editions or editors. 
Egyp. tian. 
Eng. = English. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV=English Version. 
f. =and following verse or page: as Ac 10™ 
ff. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 11% 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. = German. 
Gr. = Greek. 
H=Law of Holinesa, 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 


Himy. = Himyaritic. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran =Iranian. 


Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septuagint. 
Min. = Minean. 
MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabeean. 
Sam. =Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. =Sanskrit. 
Symm. =Symmachus. 
yriac. 
t. (following a number)=times, 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS =Versions. 
Vulg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BooOKs OF THE BIBLE 


Ola Testament. 


Gn=Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 


Ex= Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 
Lv= Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. 
Nu=Numbers. La=Lamentations. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk= Ezekiel. 
Jos=Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S=1 and2Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles, Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag= Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec= Zechariah. 
Pr=Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus, Manaases. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mae, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 


New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 


Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 

Lk= Luke. Ti, *2" Ti=Toand *2 

Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac= Acts, Tit=Titus. 

Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 


Gal=Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians. 
Ph= Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


and 3 J: 
Jude. 
Rev = Revelation. 


ohn. 


xix 


1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 


1 P, 2 P=1and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 


xx 
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III. For tae Literature § 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beitrdge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nd ed. 1894). 

Benzinger=Heb. Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=G@esch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau=Syr.-Rém. Rechisbuch aus dem 
fiinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge = Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. 
Paris, 1886-90. 

De la Saussaye= Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.*, 1905. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 (Eng. 
tr., Edin. 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Deutsche -Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger= Realencyclopddie far Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (#1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 


et rom., 


1897. 

Holder=Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zopfiel=Lezicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen*, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of 8S. EH. Australia, 1904. 

Jastrow=Die Religion Bab. u. Assyriens, 2 vols. 
1902-1905. 

Jubainville=Cours de Litt. Celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ftudee sur les religions Sémitiques*, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic English Dictionary, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual and Religion?, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=Denkmdler aus Aigypten u. Althiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=Encyc. des sciences religiewses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy=History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 


Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 

Nowack=Lehrbuch d. Heb. Archdologie, 2 vols. 1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894. 

Perrot-Chipiez=Hist. de VArt dans VAntiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm=Handworterbuch d. bibl. Aliertums?, 1893- 


1894. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine”, 1856. 

Roscher=Lez. d. Gr. u. Rom. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schenkel= Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer=—GJV#, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally=Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=Heb. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend= Lehrbuch der altiest. Religionsgesch.?, 1899. 

Smith (G. A.)=Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.)=Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)=Principles of Sociology*, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribes of Central Australsa, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen® = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg=Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Algypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, ‘Religion of the Egyp- 
tians,’ 1897]. 

Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz=Die gotiesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden?, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA=Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE=Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

AEHG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen d. Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh=Archiv f. Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR=Awerican Historical Review. 3 

AHT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJPs=American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE=American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES=American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF=Archiv f. ped yesorscung. 

AR=Anthropological Review. 

ARW =Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 

ASG=Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’ Année Sociologique. 


and Oriental 


ASWI=Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS=Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE=Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bampton Lectures. 

BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA=Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA=Bulletin de la Société archéologique & 
Alexandrie. 

BSAL=Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. danthrophideie: etc., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 

CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS=Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CF =Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

CI=Census of India. 
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OIA=Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C1IG=Corpus Inscrip. Grecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; see below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR=Celtic Review. 

CIR=Classical Review. . 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DACL=Dict. d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dictionary of the Bible. 

DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 

DCG@= Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dictionary of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi=Encyclopezdia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEF M=K¥gyp. Explor. Fund Memoiss. 

ERE=The present work. 

Ezxp=Expositor. 

ExpT=Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Gracorum, coll. 
C. Miiller (Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB*=Golden Bough? (Frazer). 

GGA=Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Giottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V =Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HDB=Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

HE=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI=History of Israel. 

HJ=Hibbert Journal. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HN =Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B=Handworterbuch. 

IA=Indian Antiquary. 

I0C=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO=International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=Indian Census Report (1901). 

IGA=Inscrip. Grece Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885) ; 
edition (1908-1909). 

IJH=International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 

J AFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

J AOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JH=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS =Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenier Litteraturzeitung. 

J Ph=Journal of Philology. 


new 


JPTh=Jahrbiicher f. protest. Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBe=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASJ=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., Japan. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT*=Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or K1B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 
KGF = Keilinschriften 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh=Literaturblatt f. Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT =Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Meélusine. 

MAIBL=Mémoires de Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles- Lettres. 

MBAW=Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG=Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ=Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

NBAC=Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB=Neuhebriisches Wérterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Nevue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OEFD=Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS=Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(W. R. Smith). 

OT P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

PASB=Proceedings of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE=Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PEF M=Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 

PEHFSt=Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greca Nee de 

PJB=Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*= Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog—Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE=Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Pali Text Society. 

RA=Revue Archéologique. 


und die Geschichtsfor- 


Nachrichten des 
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RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. TAPA'= Transactions of American Philologica. 
RAS= Royal Asiatic Society. Association. ° aad ‘ 
RA cure diewe d’Assyriologie. TASJ=Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
RB= Revue Biblique. Japan. t ; 
RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology | TES=Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
(Washington). ThLZ=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
RC= Revue Critique. ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. Jey ; 
RCel = Revue Celtique. TRHS= Transactions of Royal Historical wee 
RCh= Revue Chrétienne. TRSE=Transactions of Royal Society of Edin- 
RDM= Revue des Deux-Mondes. burgh. 
RE = Realencyclopiidie. TS=Texts and Studies. ; Kise: 
Eg =Revue Egyptologique. TSBA=Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
REG =Revue des Etudes Grecques. See eer 
REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. TU=Texte u. Untersuchungen. 
REth=Revue d’Ethnographie. W AI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 
RHLE=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature Re- | WZKM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
ligieuses. landes. i 
RHRE= Revue de |’Histoire des Religions. ZA=Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
RN= Revue Numismatique. ZA =Zeitschrift fir agyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
RP=Records of the Past. wissenschaft. ; 
E&Ph= Revue Philosophique. ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 
RQ=Rémische Quartalschrift. schaft. 
RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. | ZCK =Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 
ancienne. ZCP=Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 
RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. ZDA= Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 
RSTI=Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlind- 
RTAP= Bornoll de Travaux rélatifs & l Archéologie ischen Gesellschaft. ; 
et & la Philologie. ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistina- 
ETP=Revue des traditions populaires. Vereins. 
RThPh=Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. ZE = Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 
ETr = Recueil de Travaux. ZK F= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 
RW B= Realwirterbuch. ZKT=Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 
SBA W=Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. | ZKWL=Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft u. 
Wissenschaften. kirchl. Leben. 
SBE =Sacred Books of the East. ZM = Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. : 
SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
SDB=Single-vol. Dictionary of the Bible schaft. 
(Hastings). ZPhP=Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und Pida- 
SK=Studien u. Kritiken. gogik. 


SMA =Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie. | Z7'K = Zeitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche. 
SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. | ZV K = Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 


d. Wissenschaften. ZVEW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts 
SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. wissenschaft. : 
Wissenschaften. ZWT =Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT, Yors, etc. ] 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE. — The 
Arthurian cycle is a body of legend that has grown 
% around the name of the British hero, Arthur. 
There appears to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthur was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in the 6th cent. A.D., but 
nothing further concerning him can be stated with 
certainty. Among the Britons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to the original Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance 
had attained an extraordinary development. In 
France, especially, the cycle was the successor in 

pularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 

egends, either in France or in Britain, it was 

combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the story of the finding of the Holy 
Grail, the Cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

The name Arthur is Brythonic (the Celtic tongue of the 
Britons), a language which came later to be differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Though Brythonic in form, the 
name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, like many other 
Brythonic names, such as Urien (Urbigena), Owein (Eugenius), 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padarn (Paternus), ys (Ambrosius 
Qustennin (Constantinus), Rhufawn manus), Anaraw 
(Honoratus), Rhystud (Restitutus).* e Latin original of 
Arthur is Artorius, a name found in Greek letters in Clement of 
Alexandria, and at Khamisa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Noreia by G. Artorius Tertullus. Another form of it is 

robably Artirius, found in Juvenal (Sat. iii. 29). The later 
Pasintead form Arturus or Arthurus and the Irish Artur are 
based on the British form, and of this the French form Artus 
and the Italian Arti are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does not appear to have been common, but there is an 
example of it In the Book of Llan Dav (Oxf. 1893, pp. 77 and 138) 
and in one of the pedigrees, as that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Nouy (also written Nougoy), a member of the royal line of 
Dyfed (Demetia). In the Osney Oharter of 1129 the name 
Gaufridus Arturus (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs as 
that of one of the witnesses, The fact that the name Arthur is\a 

enuine phonetic derivative of a real, though rare, Latin name 
i strong evidence of ite authenticity, and the probability is that 
it was preserved, like other Welsh namesof the Saxon period, in 
some genealogy or rudimentary chronicle, such as the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof. Zimmer (in his Nennius Vindtoatus) 
thinks was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle. is 

Attempts have been made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 
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Britain with which Arthur was most closely asso- 
ciated; but, in spite of the researches of Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie (author of Arthurian Localities) and others, 
it cannot be said that these attempts have been 
successful, inasmuch as the later popularity of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
The oldest indications make it probable that, like 
other prominent post-Roman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain ruling families 
of Wales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cynfarch, maintained even into medizval times 
the tradition (supported by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the North, and styled them- 
selves in their pedigrees ‘The Men of the North’ 
(for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
and kindred legends see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic Review for Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘ Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the North’). The 
northern zones in question appear to be two: (1) 
that of Caer Alclud (Dumbarton), and (2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to be closely asso- 
ciated with Caw o Brydyn (Caw of Pictland), the 
father of Gildas and Aneirin (a Welsh poet), and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey. In the 12th cent. 
Life of Gildas, Arthur is represented as making war 
against Hueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw. How early the name of Arthur came to 
be associated with the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is significant that the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companions, from the very 
first appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
whose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyr, 
after the name of Cai’s father Cynyr. An old 
Welsh poem which survives in the Red Book of 
Hergest mentions a Ffynnon Vedwyr (‘ the Spring of 
Bedivere’), but its locality is unknown. Through 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 
poe of the Brythonic world, the name of Arthur 

ecame attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 

iven by Professor Sir John Rhys in his Celéic 

olklore, Welsh and Manz (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may have supplanted in such stories 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it will be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

1. Arthur in Cymric tradition.—The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are: (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent.), (2) The Book of Aneirin (verse, 13th 
cent.), (3) The Book of Talressin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Rhydderch (prose, 
14th cent.), and (5) The Red Book of Hergest (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.). Zhe Triads 
of Arthur and his Men, which are found in a 

engwrt MS of the 13th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cycles that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geoffrey. 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of Aneirin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since in one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called Gorchan 
Maelderw, departed from his usual practice of 
changing the Sree ae into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
unmodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales, 
in this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘ bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he were Arthur’). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfarch, to 
which Cynon ab Clydno Eiddin, the chief hero of 
the Gododin, belonged, and also Urien Rheged, 
whose son Owein is the original of Chrétien de 
Troyes's Yvain. With this family was associated 
the poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
in connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
Argoed Liwyfain, Badon, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In Welsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
as it were, behind the scenes. non ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brychan Brycheiniog 
are names of this type in Welsh medieval litera- 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthur’s warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 
fact has often been wrongly interpreted as imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
any way developed in Wales (a view which, ia 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to be that ‘it was so long established in 
Wales that to it ‘were attached other legends, 
whose heroes camé to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and pce of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of old Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a oeaae of honour, and the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous in origin and in local associa- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unity from its pro- 
fessional character, and portions of it can easily be 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Triads, in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Olwen, in the Book of 
Aneirin, in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, in the Stanzas of the 
Graves, in the poetry of the Book of Taliessin, in 
the Llywarch Hen poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Hergest, certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly the body of legend to which they 
belong. It1is significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
¥, the Mabinogi, in the Dream of Mazen, or in 

ludd and Llevelys; but the reason is that, in the 
Mabinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. In the 
Book of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kulhwch and Olwen—the least altered of the 
Mabinogion stories—no such regard for chronology 
is shown, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘Men of Caer Dathyl’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, even in 
Chrétien and the later romances, many of the 
names of those who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-known heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. If this tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in medizval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judgejof the extent 
of the transference, and it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, as Alanus ab Insulis suggests when he 
says in the second half of the 12th cent. that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen), a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nudd), Gugaun of the 
Red Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ‘anoeth bid’ (‘the object for 
which the world searches’). The word ‘anoeth’ 
meant ‘difficult,’ as it still does in the Dimetian 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwech and Olwen. Inthe Black Book of Car- 
marthen, where these stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chrétien de Troyes), 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llongborth, is called ‘ the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
allusion such as this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh story, is clear. The site of 
Llongborth is unknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Dyfneint (the 
Dumnonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is clearl 
Arthurian ; but it is important to observe that it 1s 
one of a group in which the story of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of safes trom the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builth when Arthur was huntin 
the Porcus Troit ee Trwyth). In Kulhwe 
and Olwen, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Reged, the Yvain of Chrétien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwen. Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, but it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
anions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
lessed) ; Bedwyr(Bedivere) ; Mabon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, Mapinos, son of Matréna) ; Mabon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Llyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches); Liacheu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to Geoffrey); and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
Trywruid (probably the Solway Firth) and Mynydd 


Eiddin (the mountain of Edinburgh, iposslbly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Kulhwch 
and Olwen, expeditions to the wild country of the 
North, gwrthtir uffern (‘the wild land of Hades’), 


as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it m Cornwall. The poem in ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhwch and Olwen and 
portions of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwiddonod). Even in the Welsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
(Gwidonot Caerloyw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the ‘Paluc cat’ (Cath 
Paluc), also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
uAsectie of the Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(the Cordelia of Geoffrey); Guendoleu, sonof Keidaw 
(the Gwenddoleu of the Myrddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name) ; 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legend of inundation). With this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathonwy (Lleu and Gwydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 

laces Nant Lleu (now Nantlle), Din Lleu (now 
Dinile), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of Maelgwn Gwynedd (the 
Maglociinos of Gildas), were far from being excluded, and that 
of Maelgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may be mentioned 
that the Liber Landavensis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 


streams whose names are identical with those of Arthur's sons 
‘Llecheu or Liacheu and Ambir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 





How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the late Powys story of Z'he Dream of 
Rhonabwy, found in the Red Book text of the Mabinogion. 


Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious bool. 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Annwfn (the Celtic 
“Other World ’) is definitely located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyll, prince of Dyfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Kwlhweh 
and Olwen, as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to be associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the ghosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Celyddon (‘the Caledonian forest’); and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 


In one of the poems of the Book of Taliessin, Arthur and his 
men are represented as making expeditions to the island for- 
tresses of Annwfn in Arthur’sship Prydwen. These expeditions 
were for various purposes, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annwfn): the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a fire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries (Lib. Land., Oxf. ed. p. 207)is Mesur Pritguenn 
(‘the Measure of Prydwen’). The poem has an obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Pryderi’s friend Manawyddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Caer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass’). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says: ‘Who has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe?’ That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by & 
peeing syne to ‘the valour of Arthur’ in poem x\lviii. of the 
same MS. 


This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘the White Spectre’), 
is part of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annwfn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with which Celtic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fair 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as well 
as in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 


As illustrating the place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradition, it may be stated that 
one of the T'riads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads: 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mabon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison of Oeth and Anoeth, and wags 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those thres 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, son of Custennin (Con- 
stantine), his cousin.’ 


This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of eienan legend coloured by the Ati sted 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. hese ideas show 
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themselves, too, in the Welsh Arthurian story of 
Kuthwceh and Olwen, where Arthur and his warriors 
are represented as hunting the Twrch Trwyth (the 
Ore or Tore Tréith of Irish legend), a fabulous 
boar, to which there are obscure references in Old 
Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to Annwfn and to 
other pieces of legend connected with that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, it is 
characterized by the minute localization of its 
topography, an indication of the close relation of 
the Arthurian legend to certain Welsh districts. 
In Kulhwch and Olwen the narrative bears signs of 
having been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chiefly connected with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cernyw). It is possible, 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality. There is-in the peninsula of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called Gelliwig, but 
the writer has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to mention that in this peninsula 
there are certain names which provide links with the Welsh 
Arthurian legend, such as Bodarnabwy (for Bod Gwernabwy), 
Dynfra (for Rhedynfre), Coetan Arthur (‘ Arthur’s Quoit’), a 
fine cromlech near Sarn Feillteyrn, and Ffynnon Wenhwyfar 
f Guinevere’s Well’). Inthe same district, too, is Castellmarch 
‘Mark’s Castle’); nor is the zone of Nant Gwrtheyrn (‘ Vorti- 
gern’s valley’), Dinas Emrys (‘the fortress of Ambrosius’), and 
pape where Rhydderch Hael was said to have been buried, 
ar Of. 

Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of Wales which 
suggest that it differed in some forms of it from 
Geoffrey’s version. For example, in elegies and 
eulogies men are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Modred). Meilir, for instance, says of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, who died in 1137, that he 
‘thrusted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod’ ; 
and Gwalchmai, Meilir’s son, in praising Saree 
ab Maredudd, prince of Powys, says that he ha 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 
Medrod. G fardd Brycheiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Rhys of South Wales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, prophesied by Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myv. Arch.? B 393a), which shows, 
it is true, signs of later modification, states that 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark; Medrod, son of Llew, 
son of Cynfarch ; and Hywel, son of Emyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kindly, and fair words, that any one would be 
sorry to refuse them any request. Where the feud 
between Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a different light from the 
account of Geoffrey ; nor is the sympathy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. For example, a 
blow given by Arthur to Medrod is called ‘an evil 
blow,’ like that given by Matholwch to Branwen. 

In a triad referring to the three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwig in Cornwall, 
to have left in the Court no food or drink unconsumed, and to 
have dragged Gwenhwyfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similarly consumed all the food and drink, and, further, to 
have left neither man nor beast alive in the Hundred. The 
story of the battle of Camlan, too, appears to have been 
differently treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form ascribes it to a blow given by Gwenhwyfar to Gwen- 
hwyfach—a blow which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the lale of Britain. Another triad speaks of this as one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attributes it to the 
rivalry of Gwenhwyfar and Gwenhwytach. According to the 
story of Kulhwch and Olwen, Gwenhwytfach was Gwenhwyfar’s 
sister. In the story of The Dream of Rhonabwy, the battle of 
Camlan Is said to have been caused by the mischief wrought b 
Idawc Cord Prydein in the negotiations between Arthur and his 
mephew Medrod. The fact that one of the triads says that there 
were three Gwenhwyfars suggests that there were in Wales not 
one but several Arthurian traditions. Though the Welsh 14th- 
cent. poet Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions Melwas (as in the Life 


of Gildas) apparently ‘as the abductor of Gwenhwyfar, it cannot 
be stated with certainty that he was so known to the Welsh 
tradition. The name! Melwas, however, was not unknown to 
S.E. Wales, as we see from references to persons of that name 
(written Melguas) in the Liber Landavensis. Be 

Possibly, in one form of the Welsh tradition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the same side at 
Camlan, for one of the triads says that one of the 
evil counsels of the Isle of Britain was Arthur’s 
decision to divide his men three times with Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossible that this was the 
view of the writer of the Annales Cambria (under 
the year 537), who gives Camlan as the battle in 
which Arthur and Medrod fell together (corruere). 

As illustrating further the Welsh tradition, it may be stated 
that Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, a leading poet of the 12th cent., 
locates Arthur's Court at Celliwig, and that he has allusions to 
Gwalchmai, Dullus, son of Eurei, Cai and his father Cynyr, 
Myrddin, Elifer, Llacheu, the bards of Manddwy, Gwyndoleu, 
the family of Cynvarch, the Twrch Trwyd, and the battles of 
Baddon and Camlan. Another poet, Bleddyn Fardd, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Erthyst, and to the valour of 
Gwalhaved as proverbial. All these allusions, though only of a 

assing character, suggest undoubted acquaintance with the 
levonds and the independence of the Welsh tradition from 
Geoffrey. 

2. Arthur in the Chronicles.— Under this head 
reference may be made first to the lives of certain 
Welsh saints, and then to the Chronicles proper. 
The Life of St. Gildas, written in 1160, according to 
one of the most distinguished of Arthurian scholars, 
M. Ferdinand Lot, represents Arthur as being in 
conflict with Hueil, king of Scotland, the son of 
Caw of Pictland, and brother of Gildas. The 
association of Arthur with the family of Caw sug- 
gests a stratum of legend of an early type, not 
unrepresented in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen. 
The same Life also represents Melwas, a petty king 
of Somerset, as having carried Gwenhwyfar away 
from Arthur. In the Life of St. Cadoc, Arthur and 
his companions, Cai and Bedwir, are represented 
as haunting the borders of Breconshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that the highest point 
of the Breconshire beacons was called in the time of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (12th cent.), ‘Arthur’s Throne.’ The association of 
Arthur in Nennius with Builth, in the same county, has already 
been mentioned, and there are similar associations in the story 
of Kulhweh and Olwen. Agein, in the Life of St. Carannog (the 
saint of Llangrannog in Cardiganshire), there is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, huge, and terrible serpent, 
which had laid waste twelve parts of the land of Carrum—a 
description of Arthur’s activities which is in thorough keeping 
with the Welsh tradition. 


The Life of St. Illtud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom Illtud becomes a soldier, 
but the site of Arthur’s Court is not mentioned. 
Further, in the Life of St. Padarn there is a curious 
story told of Arthur, who is called a tyrannus, in 
which, owing to his cupidity, he is cursed by the 
saint and swallowed in the earth up to his chin. 
This story is eyes connected with the place 
name Llys Arthur (‘Arthur’s Court’), in the parish 
of Llanbadarnfawr in North Cardiganshire. In the 
Chronicles proper Arthur first comes to view by name 
in Nennius (a composite work completed before the 
9th cent.), the nucleus of which was a Chronicle 
of North Britain, written probably at Dumbarton 
or Carlisle. Gildas, though he does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
cording to the Annales Cambria, in 516), which 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur. This battle is frequently mentioned by 
Welsh poets as Gweith Fadon (‘the action of 
Badon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Dua bel- 
lorum in the account of his battles, and miles else- 
where. The names are given of twelve of his 
battles, one of which was fought in ‘the wood of 
Celidon’ (Caledonia). Some of the other battles 
were also probably in the North. In the Chronicle 
called Annales Cambrie, there is a reference under 
A.D. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, it is said that Arthur bore the 
aun of the Virgin on his shoulders. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth says that Arthur fastened on his 
shoulders his shield Pridwen (in the Welsh tra- 
dition Pridwen was his ship), on which was the image 
of the Virgin Mary. Possibly the discrepancy 
between Geoffrey’s account and the others is 
due to the resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre-Norman for ‘shoulder’ (iscwid) and ‘shield’ 
(tscuit). The Cambridge MS of the 13th cent. 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing as demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shown 
in the case of Bran, son of Llyr, and Lles ap Coel, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero—a tendency 
which reached its full development in the story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of the same type 
as the Annales Cambria, the Chronicle of St. 
Michael’s Mount, composed by a Breton possibly 
in the llth cent., says, under the year 421: ‘St. 
Gildas was born. In these days was Artus (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ (fortis et 
facetus). 

That there was a dometine Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in the second half of the 12th cent. 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab In- 
sulis iready uoted, and that in the 12th cent. 
the Arthurian legend flourished in Britain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (born about 
1095), who says of ‘the warlike Arthur’: ‘This is 
Arthur of whom the idle tales of the Britons rave 
wildly even to-day—a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in truthful histories; since for a long 
time he sustained the declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited the uncrushed courage of 
his people to war.’ It is not improbable that there 
was at this time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention that Glastonb owned land in the 
beginning of the 12th cent. in the neighbourhood 
of Caerleon (see Adam de Domerham, Charters of 
Glastonbury Abbey). The qe view of Arthur 
may be reflected in Henry o Huntingdon’s desig- 
nation of him as ‘leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was Geoffrey of Monmouth, how- 
ever, who, in his Historia Regum Britannia, ex- 

anded and dignified the meagre annals of the 
Pritam as given in Nennius by ineary orsas in 
them a number of stories leat He ogical), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating local legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native county of Monmouth, wherein Caerleon, 
the seat in Geoffrey of Arthur’s Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur is represented as the son of Uther- 
pendragon and Igerna (in Welsh Higr). He becomes king at 
the age of fifteen, and his subsequent career is a succession of 
pscee algae which culminate in an attempt to conquer Rome 
itael?. In the very zenith of his power, and when within reach 
of the Imperial dignity, he is recalled to Britain owing to the 
usurpation of his throne by Modred (the Welsh Medrod), his 
nephew, and the latter’s marriage to Ganhumara (Gwenhwyfar 
In a great battle in Cornwall, Modred is killed, and Arthur 
mortally wounded and carried to the Isle of Avallon (Glaston- 
bury) to be healed. The note of tragedy in the story of Arthur 
is in keeping with other stories in Welsh literature, such as those 
of deri, Bran, and Llew Llaw Gyffes in the Four Branches of 
the Mabinogi. 

Geoffrey’s form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own pseudo-historical amplifications) was 

robably derived from the South Wales border and 
Routh- est Britain. It is needless to say that it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12th cent., 
and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
errantry are already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
(some time after 1139) made an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus. Benedict of Gloucester, 
too, gave a sketch of the Arthurian period in his 
Life of St. Dubricius. Afterwards came Thomas 
de Loches (about 1147) with a similar narrative in 
his Gesta Comitum Andegavensium. The chief 
successors of Geoffrey, however, were Geoflrey 
Gaimar (probably a little before 1150), whose 
History of the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wace (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut, and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verse. Wace’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History, but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by the Arthurian 
poet Chrétien de Troyes. ace shows more of the 
spirit of chivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know at more stories about Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Round Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Regis in North Wor- 
cestershire, on the banks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wace, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
Geoffrey. It may be noted that Layamon goes 
further than Geottrey or Wace in naming the exact 
lace of Arthur’s final defeat, which he locates at 

amelford in Cornwall, doubtless having in mind 
the Welsh Camlan. Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geoffrey, the chief were the Gesta Regum 
Britannie and the Epitome Historie Britannice. 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey’s History was 
not allowed to escape criticism; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude was adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent. by Ralph Higden. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraldus Cambrensis in 
his de Principis instructione (written about i194). 
Of the later writers who followed Geotirey, the 
most important is Holinshed (1577), from whose 
work the substance of Geoffrey became known to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

; The Arthurian cycle in the Romances.— 
The chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development was France. This 
development was undoubtedly stimulated largel 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of his 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chronicles, In France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend were Marie de 
France, Chrétien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Chrétien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many oh names—as Uriiens (Urien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Erec (Gereint), Keus (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bedwyr), Gauvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edern, son of Nudd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Briébraz (Caradog Freichfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwyfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Melwas), 
Meelona (Maelwas), Bilis (Beli), Brangiens (Bran- 
wen), not to speak of others which are less obvious, 
—which are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct or 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is very doubtful 
whether the heterogeneous yet professedly con- 
nected mass of legends which the above names 
imply existed in pide as it undoubtedl 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accept the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of the Welsb 
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tradition made their way into French literature 
through the contact of the Normans in the 11th 
cent. with the men of Breconshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone, too, was 
in close touch with Glastonbury and with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and Fécamp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of the Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as ‘ Laustic’ 
(=eostik, ‘the nightingale’), as Prof. Zimmer 
points out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chrétien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy, Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as to deny that Chrétien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have borrowed from 
these sources only a bare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation which such 
matter would have undergone when adapted to 
the courtly love-poetry of Chrétien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, had 
already been developing on lines which reflected 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unjust suffering. 

he problem of Chrétien’s origins has been 
further complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chrétien, namely, The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Yvain), Peredur (to the Conte del Graal), and 
Geraint and Enid (to Erec et Enide). Count 
Hersart de Villemarqué thought that these were 
Chrétien’s originals; but this is certainly not the 
case, aS the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form based either on Chrétien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which adds con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chrétien has been carried 
out with great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished medizvalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chrétien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zeal for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, with- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chrétien was acces- 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
fruitful line of investigation is the study of that 
Welsh group of lecoaa from which Chrétien un- 
doubtedly derived many of his proper names, and 
the classification of them into narrative types. 
Especially promising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
and in some cases their rescue from prison by him 
and his men. Narratives of the relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but un-myth theories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 


Chrétien de Troyes was imitated in Germany 
by Hartmann von Aue, who wrote his Hrec before 
1197 and his Jwein before 1204; and also by Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, who composed his Parzival 
between 1205 and 1215. The latter mentions, in 
addition to Chrétien, a certain Kiot as his authority. 
The chief romantic accretions to the Arthurian 
cycle were the sagas of Merlin, the Holy Grail, 

‘ristan and Iseult, and Lancelot and Galahad. 
The story of Merlin occurs in two forms, the 
ordinary Merlin and the Suite de Merlin (see 
MERLIN). The story of Tristan and Iseult is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole of 
literature, and, except perhaps as an element in 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was originally quite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. The story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that of 
Galahad, apart from the mere name (the Gwal- 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
counterpart in Celtic legend. The story of Tristan 
was turned into German verse by Gottfried von 
Strassburg about 1210, who left it unfinished. But 
it was continued by Ulrich von Tiirheim (about 1236) 
and Heinrich von Freiberg (about 1270). In England 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos- 
sible to deal with all the problems which the 
various interrelations of these romances have 
raised, especially in the story of the Holy Grail. 
This story is essentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brought into connexion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocryphal Gospels at Easter. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished authorities on the Grail 
legends, Mr. Alfred Nutt,conveniently divides them 
into two types, which he calls the ‘ Quest’ and the 
‘Early History’ versions respectively. These he 
enumerates as follows: Class I. (a) Conte del Graal, 
by Chrétien de Troyes ; (6) Conte del Graal, by the 
continuators of Chrétien—Gautier, Manessier, and 
Gerbert ; (c) the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach ; (d) Peredur the son of Evrawe, the Welsh 
version of Perceval ; (e) Sir Percyvelle, an English 
metrical romance found in the Thornton MS, 
written shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Class II. (a) Robert de Borron, Joseph 
of Arvmathea, and Merlin; (6) The Grand St. 

raal; (c) Quéte del St. Graal; (d) The Didot 
Perceval ; (e) Perceval le Gallois, translated into 
English by Dr. Sebastian Evans under the title 
The High History of the Holy Graal. There is a 
Welsh medieval translation of the story of the 
Holy Grail entitled Y Seint Greal which fins been 

ublished with an English translation in the 
engwrt MSS. In modern times the Arthurian 
legend is most familiar through Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King and through Wagner’s Parsifal and 

Tristan. ven into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi- 
navian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 
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ARVAL BROTHERS. —The study of the 
Arval Brothers is ey valuable to the his- 
torian of religion, because it gives a unique in- 
sight into the details of the activity of a Roman 

riesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent 

egree the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of forms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it affords us addi- 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of priesthoods 
the Romans were extreme 4 conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed—the Duoviri (later Decem- 
viri, later Quindecimviri, sacris faciundis), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresviri (later Septemvirt) epulones, merely 
assistants to the pontifices in arranging the 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that they are very seldom 
mentioned in the literature. Thus during the Re- 

ublic we hear of a certain priesthood, the Sodales 

itii, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v. 
85); and even the Augustan reform and the Em- 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
(Monumentum Ancyranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are rerted to as Sodales Titienses. 

Except that the etymology of the words Fratres 
Arvales is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titiit, we should know scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titu, were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inscriptions. 
It will be well, however, to examine first what we 
know of the Fratres Arvales apart from these 
inscriptions. 

1. Literary sources.—The one and only reference 
to the Fratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Varro’s Lingua Latina (v. 85), and 
reads as follows: ‘ They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacrifices to the end that the 
fields (arva) may bear (ferant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales from ferre and arva. Some 
people derive the name (fratres) from fratria ; 
fratria is a Greek word designating a section of 
the people, as it is even now used at Naples.’ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subject shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 
Borghesi, Quvres, i. 876, thinks that the crown of corn-ears 
seen on the coins of D. Postumius Albinus Bruti f. and of L. 
Musidius Longus (Babelon, ii. 241 ff., and 385) relates to the 


Arval Brothers; but this is by no means certain (cf. Wissowa 
in Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. ‘ Arvales,’ ii, 1463). 


Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
Arvals among his religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of which we 
shall speak in a moment, and which are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabinus, seems to have dealt with the problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7. 8): ‘ But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons by death. In his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. From this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets.’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, HN xviii. 6, and again in Ful- 
gentius, Sermones Antiqui, p.114 (ed. Helm). This absurd theory 


of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountable way taken as 
ae legendary tradition by Em. Hoffmann, Die Arval- 


ruider, Breslau, 1858 (original and more condensed form in the 
Verhandlungen der Breslauer Philol. Versammlung, 1857, 
67 ff.). A similar idea governs E. Baehrens in his article in the 
Jahrb. fiir Philologie, cxxxi. (1885) 785 ff. Wissowa (in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1464) has pointed,out that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose at the beginning of the Empire, when the 
Emperor, as a new Romulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Festus (ed. Miiller, p. 5): ‘ Ambarvales hostie are 
sacrificial animals ‘hostice) which were wont to be 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields by the twelve 
(duodecim, so Augustinus; dwobus, Mxs) brothers.’ 
These are evidently the Arvals (cf. Macrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 5. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modern 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Arvals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discovery of inscriptions. 

2. Inscriptions.—These discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date ef. especially Aldus Manutius in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237, f. 158). that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal villa La Magliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Affoga Pasino (‘ Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Galletti (later Vigna Ceccarelli, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered, In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. 


Flaminio Vacca (Memorie, ed, pia Roma Antica, iv., No. 
98; ed. Schreiber, Berichte Sdichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 1881, p. 82, No. 
99) says: ‘A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a place which is called ‘‘ Drown the donkey,” 
towards the Tiber, in a thicket, were found in the time of 
Gregory x11. (1572-1576 ; 1570 seems correct) many consuls in 
marble, and each one had his pedestal with an inscription; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used for the Cappella Gregoriana 
at St. Peter’s. The consuls were scattered throughout Rome. 
They were, however, of only fairly good workmanship.’ Bald- 
assare Peruzzi’s son, Silvestro or Sallustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attemptec 
restoration. These are preserved in Florence (Disegnt di Archt- 
tettura, No. 664), and are reproduced by Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. 
viii. Tab. ii. 


The statues have entirely disappeared, and all 
the inscriptions except one (CIL vi. 1012: to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Giardino della 
Pigna; cf. Amelung, Sculpturen des vatikaniachen 
Museums, Part i., Taf. 89), but six others have 
been preserved in copies (CJL vi. 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are: Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Sep- 
timus Severus, Caracalla, and Gordian. 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions containing the minutes of the meetings 
of the priesthood (first published by Fulvius Ursinus, 
Note ad M. Catonem, etc., Rome, 1587). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
have continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments have been found on 
the Esquiline, on the Aventine, in excavating for 
the foundations of the choir of St. Peter’s, at St. 
Paolo fuori le Mura, at St. Lorenzo, near the Lateran, 
and in the catacombs of Calixtus. The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect. 
and publish 47 pieces (Gl atti e monument des 
Fratell1 Arvali, Rome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de Rossi proved the real site of 
the grove (Annali dell’ Instituto, 1858, p. 54 ff.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
(Monumenta veteris Antit, pp. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensis instead 
of Campana or Portuensis. In this he had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important find in the grove 
itself. From 1867 until 1871 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archeological Institute. 

The results of these excavations were summed up in Henzen’s 
book Acta Fratrum Arvalium que supersunt (Berlin, 1874), 
with an admirable commentary. Henzen had written previous 
to this a preliminary report, Scavi nel bosco sacro dei Fratelli 
Arvali (Rome, 1868). The first definitive publication occurred 
in CIL vi. (city of Rome) Part i., 1876, and again in Part iv. 
1902. The originals have been collected as far as possible and 


arranged by D. Vaglieri, and are exhibited in the small rooms 
off the cloister of the Museo Nazionale della Terme in Rome. 


The body of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of the 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
first year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of Gordian (a.p. 241). As regards the original 
situation and disposition of these marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Henzen’s Relazione, p. 105 ff., Tab. iv. 
and vy.) thought they were placed on the outside of 
a round temple, that of the Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
the tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ, which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove—an 
offence against the deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. © The full 
formula for this begins: ‘On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, either in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. EHpigr. Mitt. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the flat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3. History of the cult.—With the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that gained from the literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of the priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the 
Paes by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
ood itself belongs to the very earliest period. 
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Proofs of this are found at several points. First, 
the prohibition of iron in the grove and in the 
temple indicates that the worship preceded the 
discovery and use of iron. We may compare with 
this the custom referred to in Macrobius (Sat. 
Conv. v. 19. 18): ‘The Etruscans used a bronze 

lough when they founded cities .. . among the 
Rabines the priests’ hair was cut with a bronze 
shears’ (cf. also Servius, Aen. i. 448; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 230; Lydus, de Mensibus, i. 31). Similarly no 
iron was used in the construction of the Pons 
Sublicius (Plin. HN xxxvi. 15.100; Dion. Hal. iii. 
45). Finally, we may compare the express permis- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in the temple of 
Juppiter Liber at Furfo (CIL i. 603 =ix. 3513). A 
second proof of the age of the worship may be 
found in the adoration of the oll@, very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the discovery of the 
potter’s wheel. Remains of these olle were dis- 
covered in the sacred grove (cf. de Rossi, Giornale 
Arcadico, lviii., 1868, p. 136, Tab. iv.). <A third 
proof of age is the sacred song which they sang, 
the words of which have been preserved to us in 
the minutes of the year 218 (CIL vi. 28=vi. 2104= 
Buecheler, Carmina Epigraphica, No. 1=Schneider, 
Exempla, No. 392, where other literature may be 
found). This chant was probably not understood 
by the people of the Augustan age. 

The fact that the great festival of the Arvals, 
their celebration in May in honour of the Dea Dia, 
is missing in the list of old festivals in the so-called 
calendar of Numa is no proof against its very great 
age. It was a movable feast, and hence could not 
be engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arvals’ worship 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the older features were retained, but it 
is difficult to distinguish exactly what is old and 
what is new in his scheme. Hence it is better to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can think of the 
Arvals during the Kingdom and the early centuries 
of the Republic as performing their sacrifices to 
Mars and the Dea Dia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of which the ritual of early 
Rome was so F we have seen above, the 
history of the priesthood during the Republic is 
absolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justified in supposing that it continued down 
through the period of the Second Punic War. At 
the close of that war, in the religious reaction 
which set in during the last two centuries of the 
Republic, this priesthood very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Arvals entered with the coming of the 
Empire is found in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
hoods to which he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvales. This record, written at the close 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
with what has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval inscrip- 
tions, that from A.D. 14, the year which saw 
Augustus’s ey: end and that of Tiberius begin. 
On the other hand, together with the Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of a list of consuls 
(Fastt Consulares, cf. CLL i.? 70ff.). The frag- 
ments cover the years B.C. 2 to A.D. 37. It has 
been supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.C. 2, and pro- 
bably not earlier than B.c. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would unquestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But it has been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr. Mitt. xv., 1892, 
p. 23 ff. ; for counter-arguments, which, however, 
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are not convincing, cf. Mommsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
303 ff.) that one fragment at least (CJL vi. 32338) 
dates from the year B.c. 20. Accordingly, Augus- 
tus’s reforms must have occurred before he became 
Pontifex Maximus. We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s interest in religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his reign, not- 
ably the augurium salutis of B.C. 29 (aptly com- 
ea by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1468 ; cf. 
io Cassius, li. 20 and Suet. Octayv. 31), and the re- 
building of temples in B.C. 28 (proofs for this date 
especially Dio Cass. liii. 2, and Hor. Carm. iii. 6, 
collected by Mommsen, Res Geste?, p. 86). 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was the number as 
restored by Augustus is clear not only from the 
legendary account of its foundation given b 
Massurius Sabinus (which on this point agrees with 
the facts), but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscriptions themselves, where, when the names 
of those present at each ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is reached (at a session in the year 57, CIL 
vi. 2039, 1 ff.) the name of the Emperor Nero is not 
mentioned, although he was certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of the 
number being greater than twelve, because the 
Emperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra nwmerum. 

The members were elected by co-optation, that 
is, the college filled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation was entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, which he, 
like any other member, might send in writing in 
case he was not able to be eget in person. Bat 
by degrees the influence of the Emperor began to 
prevail, until, from the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election was usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, which is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the year 120 (CJL vi. 2080, 22 ff.): 

‘Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of February, in the vestibule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers been said by O. Vitorius Hosidius Geta, the 
magister, they filled the place of Q. Bittius Proculus, and in 
accordance with a letter of the Emperor Hadrian Augustus (here 
follow the Emperor’s other titles) elected Publius Manlius Carbo 
and invited him to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which was sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written ‘‘The Emperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
to the Arval Brothers, his colleagues, greeting. In the place of 


Q. Bittius Proculus, for my part I vote as our colleague the 
pame of Publius Manlius Carbo.” ‘There were present, etc... .’ 


Partaking, as such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was 
naturally restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini thought, entirely 
confined to patricians; cf. Mommsen, dm. 
Forsch. i. 79). ’ 

The college possessed two officers, a magister and 
a flamen, who were elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full year, one Arval year, which began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received its name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
always precede it. In case either the magister or 
the flamen was prevented from attending a meeting, 
he appointed a substitute (promagister or profia- 
men), who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the personal substitute of the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was filled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves), hese boys, whose 
father and mother must both be living (hence 


called patrimi, matrimi), took part as assistants in 
certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed along with the servi public to 
carry the libations to the altar on the first day of the great May 
festival. They were present also at the banquet in the after- 
noon of the first day, seated in chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not officiate at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the servi publici assisted the 
magister and the calator. The attempt has been made to 
separate them from the camilli, with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (cf. Henzen, Acta, Pp. vii, and Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii, 1471); but this is probably wrong (cf. Wissowa, 
Rém. Relig. 426, Anm. 2). Their sitting with the Arvals at 
meat is probably a reminiscence of the old custom that young 
boys should accompany their elders to dinner (cf. Tac, Ann, 
xiii. 16; Suet. Claud. 32). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals were assisted in 
their work by a number of slaves and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi publici, were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. Besides these, 
each brother had his own servant (calator), whom 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
calator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by the interest- 
ing case decided by the Brothers on May 29, 4.D. 
120; cf. CIL vi. 2080, 1. 45 ff.). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan (edituus ; CIL vi. 2068, ii. 
27), who was probably a private slave owned by 
the college as a whole. 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
known, is found in Gatti’s article ‘ Arvales’ in de 
Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico, i. 683 ff. 

4. Activity of the Arvals.—We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at the close of the Republic, the priesthood of the 
Arvals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any case, however, be gana abe re-organization 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Roman religion in their 
purity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Empire. His successors were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the stacey hip to the pur- 

ses of the moment. All these new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect the priesthood of the Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely, Emperor- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere- 
monies performed by the Arvals were in the interest 
of the Emperor and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acts of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories: (1) those acts which go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Republic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected with the Emperor. 

(1) Let us discuss, first, those acts which go back 
to the old cult. We have seen above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural worships 
characteristic of early Rome. We have left until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, when the 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
relatively few references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diffuse, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
are more detailed, until eventually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at least the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency:of 
ritual performance, we are justified in considering 
that what we know of the ceremonies as con- 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored by Augustus. 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use them as though they were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

_ The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be roughly divided 
into two classes : (a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and (6) certain piacula, or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in May.— As has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Ferie Indictive. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 

ear. This process was known as the Jndictto. 

t must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year A.D. 21 (CIL vi. 32340), As an 
illustration of the ere may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 (CIL vi. 2075, 1, line 11): 

‘Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festival of the Dea Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trebicius Decianus, the magister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
ee air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year: So 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Cesar Nerva Trajan Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Roman people, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 19) in the grove and at home 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of June (May 20) 
athome. There were present,’ etc. (the list of names follows). 

Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 

asian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 

espasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs :—In Rome 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in 38 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
59 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1570, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7»). Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
Cwsareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Altmann, Italische Rundbauten, 
p. 63 ff.). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, CJL vi. 2104). 
It reads as follows (filling out the Jacwne, a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on, account of the various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the minutes) : 


* Under the same ) ried on the sixth day before the Kalenda 
of June (May 27), on the Palatine in the temple of the Divi, 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, officiating, the Arval 
Brothers made sacrifice at dawn with incense and wine, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga pretexta and sat in chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga pratexta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, havin 
bathed, they sat in their chairs, and then, when they had wash 
their hands, they put on the white garments for supper and 
reclined on dining couches and banqueted. Then boys clad in 
the toga prwtexta, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four in number, sat in the chairs and 
banqueted. And after the banquet (i.e. the first course) the 
Arval Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with fluted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wine; and the 
sacrifice was carried to the altar by the boys in the pretexta, 
the sons of senators, and by the slaves of the State; and the 
riests received the perfumes and garlands, and they consecrated 
he perfumes and wrapped them in the napkins (to take home). 
Likewise the second course, the dessert, was served, and 
sportule were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other priests whose names are written above. Then, having 
distributed the roses, they gave the usual salutations of fare- 
well.’ 

Thereupon follows immediately the account of the second 
day :—‘ Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 29), in the grove of the Dea Dia, Alfenius Avitianus, the 
vice-magister, sacrificed at the altar two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and the work thus 
done, and then he sacrificed a heifer in honour of the Dea Dia, 
and going to the Tetrastylum he satin his chair. Then return- 
ing to the altar, he offered the eta of the young sows, and then 
in the circus, in a silver brazier ornamented with a piece of turf, 
he offered the exta of the heifer, and then he returned to the 
Tetrastylum and entered in the book (that he had performed the 
sacrifice), and thereupon he took off his pretexta and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, in the afternoon the Arval Brothers put 
the prstexta on again, and assembled in the Tetrastylum and 
sat on the benches and entered in the official records that they 
had come together and performed the sacrifice, and they feasted 
upon the young sows which had been sacrificed for expiation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the pra- 
texta, with covered heads and crowned with ears of wheat, they 
went up into the grove, and Alfenius Avitianus, the vice- 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice; and 
when the sacrifice had been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went back into the temple, and 
at the table made sacrifice to the wine-jars, and in front of the 
temple on the turf the vice-magister and the flamen made 
sacrifice. Then going out again to the altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the flamen and the vice-magister, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also incense 
boxes, made sacrifice before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before the door, and two (of 
their number), together with the slaves of the State, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it with the right hand and 
received it with the left hand, and they passed it thus one 
to another, and finally gave it back to the slaves. Then 
they entered into the temple and prayed to the wine-jars, and 
when the doors had been opened they threw the jars down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
lumemulia (?) with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (except the priests) went out of doors and 
the temple was shut. Then the priests shut up in the temple, 
girding up their togas, took the song-books, and marking the 
time, danced the three step, singing thus: ‘‘ Enos Lases iuvate, 
enos Lases iuvate, enos Lases iuvate! neve luerve Marmar sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Marmar sins incurrere in 
pleores, neve luerve Marmar sins incurrere in pleores! satur fu, 
fere Mars! limen sali, sta berber! satur fu, fere Mars! limen 
sali, sta berber! satur fu, fere Mars! limen sali, sta berber! 
semunis alternei advocapit conctos, semunis alternei advocapit 
conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctos! enos Marmot 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato! Triumpe, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe!” And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaths intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar; and the images of 
the goddesses were crowned, and they elected Publius Alius 
Secundinus as magister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Saturnalia following), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus a flamen .. . and then they wished the cus- 
tomary good wishes, and went down out of the grove; and, 
taking off their pretextas, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylum. And the platters with the 
Campanian earthenware and the wine-jugs of each of the 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
received the sportula (100 denarii) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took his place above the Carceres and 
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gave the signal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
¢hariots, and to the vaulters . . . and when the circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returned to Rome into the house of 
the magister, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice with 
incense and wine ; and there ministered unto them the sons of 
Jenators, the boys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each one received 
a sportula (100 denarii). Then they divided the second course, 
the dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo- 
mary good wishes.’ 

Lastly comes the account of the third day :—‘On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May 30), in the house of the 
magister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complete the sacri- 
fice to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same sons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whose fathers and mothers were still alive ; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
private servants. Then they divided the second course, the 
dessert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sportule (each 
100 denarii). In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
each day on the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of June, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
sportula. And they wished the customary good wishes.’ - 

In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which binds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Brothers handled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 
grain-stalks, the very name itself (Arval=‘land- 
brother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, HN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 

iven by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1478 ff.). 

he truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7°). 

() Expiatory ceremonies.—Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piacula). ‘Two of these ceremonies— 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again—have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents—for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter char- 
acter occurred in the year B.C. 224, and on that 
occasion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities: to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Virgines Dive, to the Famulz 


‘Divee, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, te 


Fons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Adolenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater patria or of 
the office of pontifex maximus, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor—for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (voia) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial Kousehol'l 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula as twenty-five 
denarw instead of the one hundred denarii alwaya 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced. We ma 
suppose that this reduction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Rossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1858, 72 ff.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it (Cod. Theod. xvi. 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, iii. 689tf.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta, p. xxv). 

LITERATURE.—The best general discussion: G. Wissowa, 8.9. 
‘ Arvales’ in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 1896) 1463-1486, 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CJL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratrum Arvalium que supersunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen’s Commentary in Ephemeris Epi- 
graphica, viii. G. Gatti’s article ‘Arvales’ in de Ruggiero’s 
Dizionario Epigrasico, i. 682-710, may also be compared. 
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& Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral rites 
(Ancestor-worship). 
(a) Designation and manner of conceiving of the 
worshipped ancestors. 
The times of the worship of the dead. 
c) The places. 
) The ritual. 
(a) The summoning and dismissing of ancestors. 
(8) The feeding of the summoned ancestors, 
& The foods of the dead. 
}) The frame of mind of the worshippers (joy 
and grief). 
(e) The feeding of begetie. 
(e) The general significance, for the history of culture, 
of the worship of the dead in primitive times. 
4. The realms of the dead. 
Hi. The worship of the sky and other natural phenomena—the 
* heavenly ones.’ 
Introduction. 
1. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly ones’ 
in the old Aryan religion. 
2 Their names. 
& Their forms of manifestation and their interpretation 
in riddle and myth. 
4 Their worship. 
‘a) Sacrifice and prayer, 
b) The priests. 
c) The temples, 
) The feasts. ~- ~~ 
5. Their relation to the morality of mankind. 
Ill. Fate. 
1. The conception of fate. 
2. The divining of the future. 
Conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION.—History.—When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Zur 
altesten Gesch. der indogerm. Volker, by which he 
gare the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 

ermanic) archeology, he held out at the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations: 

‘There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
for there is the whole province of religion, which promises 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intellec- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 

edas, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 

A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Miller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 

These two scholars may be called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order—a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symbolik. Its explana- 
tion is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of myers y is exhibited most 
clearly in the poems of the Rigveda—from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
This A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles on 
‘Gandharven und Kentauren’ (Kuhn’s Ztschr. i.), 
“Epis, Saranyt’’ (1b.), ‘Manus, Mivws, Mannus’ 
(tb. iv.), ‘“Epufs, Saramf&, SAraméya, Wuotan’ 
(ZDA vi.), and especially in his great work 
Uber die Herabkunft pbs Feuers und des 
Gottertranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Miiller—whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 


* The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘the Aryans’ are used in this 
article for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
ally called, among students of philology, ‘Indo-Germanic.’ 
The term ‘Teutonic’ is used as a general term, including all 
branches of the Germanic race; cf. art. TEUTONS. 


Mythology (collected in 2 vols., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of| Language (1861-64), along with 
the ‘Essays,’ Chips from a German Workshop 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Religion (1878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc., are well known 
throughout the whole learned world—went even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Miiller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
ortant sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 

is conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of science, seemed 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn-Miiller 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, first of all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
become known under the title of ‘ Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aims the collecting of the legends, 
fairy -tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the people, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest material is to be found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maidens, of the Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Der Baum- 
kultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstamme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed. 1904) and Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, aus nordeuropdischer Uberlieferung er- 
léutert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into, the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Miiller. The an- 
cestor iheory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side and was applied to the Aryan races 
by J. Lippert in Dre Religionen der europa- 
ischen. Kulturvélker, der Litauer, Slaven, Germanen, 
Griechen und Rémer in ihrem geschichilichen Ur- 
sprung (Berlin 1881; and in England, by H. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (1897). 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his JIndoger- 
manische Mythen (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in Ble in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post-Aryan. 

Moreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-Miiller theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
us directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 

riestly refinement. This objection to the Kuhn- 

tiller explanation of myths has been urged with 
special force by O. Gruppe in his book, Dve griech. 

ulte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
orient. Religionen, i. (Leipzig, 1887); and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth. 
ology (1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the Rigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultus. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Eeyet and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
cerrespondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logtale comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable oe of mythico-historical hep 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e.g. Skr. 
gandharvd =Gr. xévravpos (‘Gandharven und Ken- 
tauren’); Skr. maritas, ‘the Maruts’=Lat. Mars; 
Skr. Varuna=Gr. Odpavds ; Skr. Manu=Gr. Mivws; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, ‘ Vedic 
Mythology’ in Biihlers Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Alterthumskunde, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. oa . Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. des Vereins fur Volkskunde, 1901, 
p. 343 ff.). It is only quite lately (cf. e.g. M. Win- 
ternitz, in a series of admirable articles on ‘Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ in Beilage 
zur Miinchner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Miiller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. ; 

Method.—In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultdten und die all- 
gemeine Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says : 

‘In the first place, it needs but little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separa’ from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. . . . To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallea. der indogerm, Altertumskunde (Strassburg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil: riescliithte 
und Methode der linguistisch -historischen For- 
schung,’ Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. devéd=Lat. deus, Lith. di®was, Ir. 
dia, Old Norse tivar, ‘God’; and Max Miiller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, ¢.g., of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. séma = Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
réle in the cultaa of both peoples; Skr. mttrad= 
Avesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra; Skr. Adtar 
= Avesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, ete. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the fatians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf., on this point, Spiegel, Die arische Periode, 
Leipzig, 1887; and numerous sections in Olden- 
berg’s Shook: Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions trom the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, t.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
e.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a grees mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological ciieraionia in 
the sphere of religion. arnack (op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate an races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itivelanguage? What religious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider’? But even if it must, unfortunately, 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still ver> limited, the fact that at epee we know 
nothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Varuna and Mitra, a Greek Ares and 
Poseidon, » Roman Mars and Liber, the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Nerthus, a Lithuanian Occopirnus and 
Autrimpus, ete.) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain-so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gotternamen, Versuch einer 
Lehre von der religiésen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archeology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, callsctadiaeid sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 
rtant source for the understanding of religious 
story. This is the foreign word, or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. Kdéyos taken from Heb. gedem, ‘the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
*Arré\\wv and Ilepcepdvn, and the Russ. bogit, ‘God,’ 
from Avesta baya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
devad = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archeology, a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on. certain religious con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man.- For we 
owe the majority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse was buried 
in this or that position, turned ia this or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind—such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902; 
cf. S. Muller, Urgeschichte Europas, dtrastbbiarss 
1904, p. 116), and many others—possess great sig- 
nificance in religious history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 





But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always be'the comparison of the religions 
historically attested in the various Aryan races, 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryan 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

tis the great merit of V. Hehn to have shown, 
especially in his book Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere 
in threm Uber ang aus Asien nach Europa’ (ed. 
O. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions of 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It is from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way, men like W. R. Smith (Relt- 
gion of the Semites?, 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. I. Curtiss (Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, 1902 [Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Pheenician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modern remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higher forms 
of religion of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans 
from is standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy and in- 
complete ; for—and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons—it cannot be doubted that the work of 
J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie‘, 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, suffers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. e 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same _ spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania. Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Hinleit. in die slav. Literaturgeschichte? 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
netlsion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Briickner (Archiv fiir slav. Philol. xiv. 161 ff.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations vgs Aer of these in Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuarasici (certi- 
fied by Thietmar, vi. 7) with the Russ. Svaro 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (c : 
Jagit, Archiv, iv. 412 ff.). This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Slavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soi! many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the | 


gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the na time. We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
a to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Amon 
these peoples, originally at least equally far remov 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th cents., and 
even longer; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 

e Jan Malecki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthzus Pretorius (born about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. f. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Gét- 
ternamen (p. 79 ff.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God.—lf we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed—the conception of 
‘God’? We shall make the three words Gr. 6eés, 
Lat. deus, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. deus. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists er * 
that the Gr. es is derived from *6Feco-s (cf. 0éc- 
gatos ‘spoken by God’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group: Lith. dwesiu, dwésti ‘to breathe,’ 
dwisé ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ dusas ‘vapour,’ Old Slav. 
duchit ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ dwsa ‘soul,’ M.H.G. getwds 
‘ghost,’ Old Gall. dusiz ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei, xv. 23: ‘Quosdam demones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hance assidue immunditiam 
et tentare et efficere plures talesque asseverant’ ; 
Isid. Or. 8, 11, 103: ‘Seepe improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, quos 
deemones Galli duwsios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam’), Lat. Férdlia (*dhvésdlia) 
‘a festival in honour of the dead’ (also probably 
férie from *dhvésie, and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. 6es we get there- 
fore ‘ breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘soul of the dead,’ ‘ god.’ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.’ Now the word anses 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. ésir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (ése) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves: ésa gescot is like ylfa gescot= 
N.H.G. Hexenschuss, lit. witches’ shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 


* Bechtel forms an exception to this, in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrige, xxx. 267ff. [N.B.—A star before a word (as in the 
next line) signifies that the form does not occur but is in- 
ferred.) 


‘the breath of life in men and animals,’ anima cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. ast = Lat. ensis ‘sword’), 
pet once more with Skr. dsura, Avesta ahura 
(Ahura-mazda)=‘ god,’ ‘lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdn=0.H.G. datum ‘breath,’ 
‘soul’ (Ir. athach ‘breath’), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. mdnas=Gr. pévos (cf. also Lat. 

inerva from *Menesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. wéuova, ‘I strive’). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. «fpes, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, Pp. 27, 52), and their identity 
with xf ‘heart,’ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions: Lat. 
vécors ‘mad,’ recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
sriditt sg ‘to be angry,’ Bulg. srvéeliv ‘courage- 
ous’ (Lat. cor, Old Slav. sritdice ‘heart’), ete. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul: Lat. animus 
‘soul,’ anima ‘breath’: Gr. dveuos ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘he breathes’); Gr. yuxh: yexw ‘breathe’; 
Gr. @uués (7. vii. 131 identical with yvyh): Skr. 
dhimd, Lat. fimus ‘smoke,’ ete. his breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are: Skr. druih, Avesta druj=Old Nor. draugr, 
Old Saxon gidrog, O.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.8. dredg ‘larva 
mortui,’ Boe det Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.G. twerc ‘ dwarf’) 
‘goblin,’ ‘ghost’: Skr. druh ‘to injure’; Skr. rbht, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn’s Ztschr. iv. 102ff.) 
=Old Nor. dijr, A.8. e/f, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy,’ ‘ghostly being,’ 
‘demon,’ ‘nightmare’ (cf. W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, i. 405 f, 
and also Schrader, Reallezicon, art. ‘ Zwerge und Riesen ’); com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.f., Old Nor. mara, A.S. mere 
mare, O.H.G. mara ft. ‘demon’ (mare in ‘nightmare’)=Old 
8l. mora ‘witch,’ ‘demon,’ ‘goblin,’ Ir. mor-[rigain, Gl. lamia 
‘goblin-queen’; Old Nor. valr, A.8. wel ‘the dead’ (esp. on the 
battlefield)= Lith. w8/és ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’; Goth. hugs ‘vois,’ Old Nor. hugr ‘soul’ 
(mannahugir ‘human souls which appear in many forms’) 
perhaps=Lith. katikas ‘dwarf-spirit,’ ‘ hobgoblin,’ etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52%), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
6eds and Goth. anses; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre: 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. ditwas, Old 

or. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan *dyéu-s=Skr. dydis 
‘sky,’ Gr. Zets, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Now, 
since the Aryan *dyéus, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. Zevs and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky Rata as a god, *deivos derived in 
primitive times* from *dyéus, must have signified 

* A later formation from Skr. dydus, divds=Gr. Zevs, AcF-6s 
is Skr. diwyd=Gr. dtos from *8cF-jo-s ‘ heavenly.’ 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, ¢.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In them, therefore, we must see the ‘heavenly 
ones.’ The common Teutonic root Goth. gup, Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones,’ The most 
significant thing about it is that it leads back to a 
neuter conception, to an original *ghutém which (cf. 
on this point Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage 
2. Fema d. idg. Spr. xxiv. 177), a8 is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. Advate ‘he calls’ (hutd 
‘called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Lith. Zawéts 
‘to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ‘the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. But meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
6e6s and the Lat. dews has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as worship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ Ina 
third division we shall discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD.—As far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the different forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead)—beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

1. Burial and burning of the corpse.—The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the question, To which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Jndians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
Rigveda (X. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned by fire’; and so too in the Atharva- 
veda (XVIII. ii. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘fathers,’ whom Agni 
is to bring forward. A glance at the Jranan 
brother-race of the Indians shows us that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. Among the kings of the 
Scythians, who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westwards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 £.), who describes their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed unburned, as their graves show. Hero- 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (xara- 
xnpdcartes 5) Gv tov véxuwy Ilépoat yy xKpvwrevot). 
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When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as ‘existing among non-Zoroastrian 
tribes, or when ‘the followers of Zarathushtra, as 
well as the Persian Magi, previous to burying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
Oreitz in Baluchistan (cf. Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 
105: Trav yap redeurnodvtwy wap’ abrois TA cdpare 
pépovew ol ovyyeveis yuuvol, Aoyxas Exovres. alg 82 
Tous émt TAS xopas Spupods Odvres TO TOpa, Tdv per 
mepikelwevov TY veKpp KocHov Tepiapodyrar, TO S@ TGpa 
TOU TeTEMEVTHKOTOS KaTaeltovet Popav Tots Oyplors). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Zuro- 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greeks. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee-hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycenzan period, the dead were entombed 
iabesied in a partly mummified state (cf. Tsountas- 
Manatt, The Mycenean Age, chs. v. vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu- 
lation in Mycenzean Greece, the case is different 
with the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
open to view in the N. W. of the town since the year 
1891 (cf. A. Briickner and E. Pernice, ‘ Ein attischer 
Friedhof’ in Mitteil. d. kais. deutschen archaeol. 
Instituts, Athen. Abt. xviii.). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in this burying-place, only one contained an urn 
with burnt bones, ‘and this state of affairs agrees 
with the assurances of Greek local antiquaries, 
who claim to have seen no mpowropixds tagos with a 
burnt body.’ So, when kee kee 2 and burning are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
perl aeees 3 represents an innovation contrary 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which is 
preserved in the mother-country. 

The Roman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Rome 
also (cf. Hist. Nat. vii. 187): 


‘Ipsum cremare apud Romanos non fuit veteris instituti ; 
terra condebantur... et tamen mult familis priscos serva- 
vere ritus, sicut in Cornelia nemo ante Sullam dictatorem tra- 
ditur crematus.’ 


An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 
‘Cesarian operation’ (cf. M. Voigt, ‘ Uber die 
leges regi’ in ASG, vii. : ‘negat lex regia muli- 
erem, quee preegnans mortua sit, humari, antequam 
ee ei excidatur ’) appears to be acquainted with 

urial only, but the legislation of the Twelve 
Tables already sanctions both methods of disposal 
of the dead. 

Of. Tab. x. (ed. Schoell) 1: ‘hominem mortuum in urbe ne 
sepelito neve urito’; 8,9: ‘neve aurum addito cui auro dentes 
functi escunt, aut im cum tllo sepeliet uretve, se fraude este.’ 

The excavations also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquilina contains rock-hewn burial 
chambers with unburned bodies; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
Romanum, urns of ashes have been brought to 
light which point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation in Rome than might fe expected from 
the historical tradition quoted. We have to rely 
solely on excavations with regard to the northern 
oe of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-places 

longing to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
together. The latter class are assigned ky Mon: 
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telius (La Civilisation primitive en Italie depuis 
Vintroduction des métaux, Stockholm, 1895) to the 
Umbrians, ¢.e. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the Museum of Bologna, failed to convince 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 

When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians : tagal 5¢ rotor evdaluoot adr dy [the present 
reference is thus only to the rich] eiot aide: rpeis 
bev huepas mporiOéact Tov vexpov, kal mavrota cpdtavres 
lpijia edwxéovrat, mpoxdavcavres mpwrov' emeita dé 
Odwrove. KaTakavoavTes 7 GAAws yy Kpvavres,* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians, regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Pomeran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following : 
‘ promiserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vel subterrandis ... vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by different 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Stryikowski; while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Meletius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jaffé, Monumenta Moguntina, p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Chron. viii. 2) among the Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Distah, Ibn Fosslan, Mas‘idi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Distah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unburned. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age—rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. O. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens?, 
p. 193). Itmay also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the corpse was put in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races—cremation amon 
the Radimiées, Séverjanes, and Kriviées, buria 
among the Poljanes and “reli eosenepy = be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs,’ in Zrans. of the 
Department for the Russian Lang. and Lit. of the 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 ff.). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. 

Cf., for the Teutons, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ‘funerum nulla 


ambitio: id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis lignis crementur, struem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus 


“* Ct. also Kretschmer, Einleit, in die Geach. der griech. 
Sprache, p. 178. 
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cumulant : sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adicitur, 
sepulcrum ca@spes erigit.’ As late as the year 785 (M(H iii. 
49) Charlemagne decreed against the Saxons: ‘si quis corpus 
defuncti hominis secundum ritum Paganorum flamma consumi 
fecerit, et ossa eius ad cinerem redegerit, capite punietur’; and 
again, ‘iubemus ut corpora Christianorum Saxonum ad cime- 
teria ecclesi# deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.’ The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the baa of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. With reference to the Gauls, Caesar states 
(de Bell. Gall, vi. 19): ‘funera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque que vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in 
ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hanc memoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ab iis dilectos esse constabat, iustis 
funeribus confectis una cremabantur.’ The same thing ap- 
cate Pomponius Mela (iii. 2, 3) and from Diodorus Siculus 
v. 28). 


The question nny, is, At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead? 
The final answer to this can be given only by pre- 
historic archeology, for want of older written 
evidences. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred unburned in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It further encourages more ane more 
the pe (cf. Montelius, AA xvii. 15] ff.) that 
the change of custom went on in the countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 
o one who considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ Uber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen’ in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (op. cit.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
é.g., expressions for ‘ to dispose of the dead’ should 
exhibit an original sense=‘to burn.’ But this is 
not at all the case; and even the Gr. @dr7w, which 
means in historical usage ‘to bury’ and ‘to burn,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap, Lat. tepeo, Gr. réppa, 
‘ashes,’ but must very likely be connected with 
O.H.G. tune, ‘pit,’ or with Armen. damban ‘ grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series: Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘to bury,’ Lith. ka@pas, ‘cairn,’ Lett. 
kapu mate, ‘grave - goddess,’ Gr. xameros, ‘grave,’ 
‘pit,’ Lat. capulus, ‘coffin’: Lith. kapdti, Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to hew,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation: O.H.G. 
grab=Old Slav. grobi, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ (Goth. 
graban, ‘todig’). There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus (*wreus), ‘under world’=Goth. atvirahi, 
‘sepulchral cave’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrage, xxvi. 
166) ; while the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘to bury,’ as follows from 
the passages of the Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve, ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. xii. 335). 
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We are thus justified in assuming that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their origin and after 
their arrival in what afterwards became their home, 
interred their dead unburned in carefully prepared 
graves. The thought that prompted this kind of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, whether with the pious 
intention of warding off enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul ef the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by procuring for him the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors—for they were afraid 
of ghosts—by confining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to the grave. Or it may be that all these 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the grandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 

uestions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(cf. S. Miller, Nord. Altertumskunde, 1. 68; 
Hoernes, Urgesch. der bildenden Kunst, p. 241; 
Zinck, Det nordevrop. dysseterritor. stengrave og 
eye udbredelse 1 Europa; M. Much, Heimat 
er Indogermanen, Abschnitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Steingriber’) are as yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre- 
serve the human corpse is expressed in the later but 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also during the Mycenzan period of the Bronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as the time of Lycurgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels (x/@0.), and then the clay and wooden coffin 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, borrowed | erhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest land of N. Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of the dead,’ i.e. a hollowed- 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Museum, the tree- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin bears the very name 
klada, koloda, i.e. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstock). The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
ee of burial, shaped it, and pushed -the dead 
y inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskij, 
op. cit. p. 222f.). This northern ‘tree of the dead,’ 
whose wide-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from boards, which spread over 
Kurope along with the diffusion of the new beliefs. 

Eloquent witness is borne to this by numerous names of the 
coffin in the Teutonic languages—names which were borrowed 
from the Latin (0.H.G. saruh, sarh, from *sarcus=sarco hagus, 
A.8. cest, cist, ‘coffin,’ cistian, ‘to coffin,’ Old Nor. Uk-kista 
from Lat. cista, M.H.G. arke trom Lat. arca, O.H.G. sarh- 
sertni from Lat. scrinium). 

Thus all along, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, we see connected with the disposal 





of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. , 

Now, in the most direct opposition to this series 
of ideas connected with the burial of the dead, is 
the custom of cremation, which, as we have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
races, and subsists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introduction of Christianity. While those who 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by coffining, we now find men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution which can 
be explained only by a complete change in the 
ideas about life after death, and which in recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
ject of research. The first place here is due to 
Erwin Rohde and his book Psyche? (i. 27 ff.). Ac- 
cording to his view, cremation is meant to effect 
the speedy and complete separation of the soul 
from the body, and this from an affectionate as 
well as a selfish motive. As long as the body lasts, 
the soul is bound to it; it enjoys no rest itself and 
allows none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

‘ Nothing can destroy the visible counterpart of the soul more 
quickly than fire; if a fire is kindled, and the most precious 
belongings of the dead man are consumed in it, no bond can 
detain the soul any longer in this world. Thus, by burning 
the body, they serve the interests of the dead, who no longer 
roam about restlessly, and still more those of the living, whom 
the pou banished to the depths of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement with Rohde, but inde- 
pendently of him, 8. Miiller, in his Nord. Alter- 
tumskunde (i. 363 ff.), is convinced that the true 
purpose of cremation is the release of the soul in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, while 
R. Much, in a comprehensive discussion of Miiller’s 
book (Anzeiger fur deutsches Altertum, x\viii. 
315 ff.), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of his soul. 

‘The thought of the dead person, if it was a case of 
burial, would involve the idea of the preserved but disfigured 
body, decomposed or already changed to a skeleton. .. . But 
if the dead person had been burned, what was left of him 
afforded no new food for the imagination. . . . The part which 
the dead under such circumstances played in the dreams, 
hallucinations, and imaginations of the survivors was un- 
doubtedly a smaller and also a more friendly one; in other 
words, his soul entered more easily into the peace of a home of 
souls, or else followed its destined way at iberty within living 
and active nature.’ 

In confirmation of his view, Much appeals to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning what 
were ig chao to be vampires, witches, sorcerers, 
and the like, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In opposition to the opinion (which, by the way, 
is generally prevalent) of these three scholars, that 
the ‘dogma,’ of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asia by passing from race to race, W. Ridgeway, 
in his work mentioned above, The Early Age of 
Greece, defends the view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of burn- 
ing the body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest was secured only 
by those who were burned by fire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can 
be freed from the pollution which death brings 
with it. 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway (which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of eremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,’ the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under: 
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peas of the question with which we are here 
engaged, although naturally it will never be 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and a , a8 we shall 
see in the section on ‘ Realms of the Dead’ (p. 29), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a eiptenes beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first originated from 
an Aryan race and spread ‘ wave-like’ in different 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship—perhaps among the 
primitive Sumerian population of Babylon, where, 
in the year 1887, huge burying-grounds of burned 
bodies}were brought to light in the two ruined sites 
of Surghul and El Hibba (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 fi.). 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
sie of it must have been accompanied even then 

y a long series of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparisen of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. ‘To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion are, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slavs will be compared. 

For the former we shall start from the description of the 
Greek burial-customs in Rohde’s Psyche? (denoted by R.), i. 
218 ff.; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
above-mentioned (p. 17#) work of Kotljarevskij (=K.); cf. also 
Joannes Menecius (=M.), ‘de Sacrificiis et Idolatria veterum 
Borussorum, Livonum, aliarumque vicinarum gentium’ Sar 
tores Rerum Livonicarum, ii, 389 ff.); and P. V. Sejn (=8.3), 
‘Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and Language of the 
Russian Population of the North-West’ (White Russia), i. 2, 
2nd pt.: ‘Burial and Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and Lamentations for the Dead,’ in 7'rans. of the Depart- 
ment for the Russian Lang. and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
Acad. [Russ.) 51, No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1890, and the same 
author’s work (=S.2), The Great Russian in his Songs, Usages, 
Customs, Superstitions, Tales, Legends, etc. [Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd pt. p. 777 ff. Thereafter the 
important subject of gifts to the dead will be discussed 
with regard to all the Aryan races. 

(a) ANCIENT GREEK AND LITU-SLAVIC BURIAL- 
CUSTOMS. —(a) The lying in state of the corpse 
(wpd0cos).—‘ After the eyes and the mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in the house for solemn lying in state’ (R.). 

‘In funeribus hic servatur ritus a rusticanis. Defunctorum 
cadavera vestibus.et calceis induuntur, et erecta locantur super 
sellam, cui assidentes illorum propinqui perpotant ac hellu- 
antur’ (M. p. 391). ‘On the appearance of the master of the 
house, the wife, and the persons intimately connected with the 
dead man, the lying in state takes place in the “corner” 
(kuts), which in this case does not mean the corner under the 
sacred images, but the bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a ‘‘decent” death, as, ¢.7., 
shat in the hour of death all the relatives may be present, 
that the son may close the eyes, the daughter sing the song 
of woe, etc., the White Russian peasant wishes to lie on his 
own “bench” after his death; he has not died “decently” if 
he has lain in the ‘‘corner” in a stranger’s house.’ ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new bast shoes, which are replaced by boots only 
in wealthy families.’ ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to close his eyes, and in doing so they 
are required to avoid most strictly any possible injury to his 
body ; and they make haste to wash the body, before it has 

rown cold,’ ‘They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
pastel i.e. in a summer tunic and girdle over the under- 
ee eee es Bares Ge nee En SL ee 

* Cf. also 8.1 p. 581: ‘They lay the dead body on a long 
broad bench, or on a frame specially prepared for it in the 
middle of the room, with the head towards the sacred images 
(krasny ugolwi)’; and $.1 p. 551: ‘They lay the dead body in 
the middle of the room, with the feet towards the door.’ So 
{n Homer (Ji. xix. 212) the dead person rests ava mpddvpov 
reTpappdvos. 


[betray and they usually put a hat on his head’ (8.1 pp 

A diferente from the Greek custom is shown in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli- 
gious ceremony accompanied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

(8) The lamentation for the dead (@pijvos).—‘ The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the tying 
state was to give opportunity for this’(R.). The 
spontaneous passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* but also by the endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon, 
21), which were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 ¢) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
(Opnveiv memounueva). Homer (Jl. xxiv. 707 ti.) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed: Priam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot ; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them: ‘Give me place for the mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There the body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the Opnveiv 
werounueva of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at the 
very threshold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on the ‘ bench,’ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, the lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of the burial—often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab Ibn 
Distah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated + their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Russians of the present 
day (S.2 p. 535) : 

‘The room of the peasant’s house, in which the dead body 
lies, re-echoes with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involuntarily begins 
to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
ofsome of them.’ Again, referring to the Great Russians, he says 





* Cf. e.g. Il. xviii, 22ff.' (the son of Nestor announces the 
death of Patroclus to Achilles) : 
&s aro, Tov range a & dxeos vepérn exadvpe wéAacva, 
auporépyor Sé xepoiv cAdv Kdviv aidadrdderoav 
XevaTo Kak Kehadrrs, xapiev 8’ axuve mpdcwToy* 
vextapew S¢ xtTOVL peAay’ aupigave Tédpy. 
airds 8 év Kovingt péyas peyadwort ravucbeis 
Keio, oe Se xepat Kdunv oxuve daigwv. 
Sumat 8, as "AxcAevs Antowaro Hdtpoxrds Te, 
Oupov axnxewdvar meyar’ iaxov, ex dé Gupace 
édpapov aud’ "Axara Sathpova, xepat dé macas 
orca menAnyovro, AvOev 8 Yrd yuia éExdorys. 
+ Of. Il. xix. 282 ff. : 
Bponts 5’ ap’ erect’, ined xpucen “Adpodir, 
ws ide Marpoxdov dedaiypevor ogi xadKa, 
apd’ al7d xuuevy Aiy’ Exwxve, Xepot 8 &uvooer 
omed 7 1d’ amadnyv Sapny ide KaAa mpdowna, 
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(8.3 p. 779): ‘When the women strike up their mourning songs 
at the graves, the weeping widow often swoons in consequence of 
her great grief, t.e. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
Eeceent shake her and bring her to her senses; and she falls 

own on the grave again, and continues her song of lamenta- 
tion. Swoons like these occur several times in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for ‘‘ knowing how to weep.”’ 

It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character—epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
sketch of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. S.1 p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Cf. Menecius, op. cit. p. 391: ‘Epota cerevisia (see above) fit 
lamentatio funebris, qua in lingua Rutenica sic sonat:.. . i 
est, hei mihi quare mortuus es? Num tibi deerat esca aut 
potus? Hoc modo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex- 
terna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, boves, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad que sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt hanc neniam: cur ergo mortuus 
es qui hwc habebas?’ and 8.1 p. 620: ‘Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different.circumstances in their lives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The women express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, during 
which the speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, only he 
{se unable to express his thoughts and feelings.’ 

_ These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of the mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both of Sejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (8.1 * 638): ‘O, m 
brave partner, how am I to live now with my dear little child. 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm winds blow down upon them? No warm winds will blow 
upon them,’ etc. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of her 
husband (J/. xxiv. 725 ff.): ‘Husband, thou art gone young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
but a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me; 
nor methinks shall he grow up to manhood,’ etc. 

In Russia there are also paid female mourners, 
who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 

(vy) The funeral procession (ékpopd).—‘ The lying 
in state seems to have lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. rey on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the house along 
with the couch on which it had lain. ... The 
solemn and magnificent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient ‘‘dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two horses; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

‘Cum ad sepulturam effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequuntur, et currum obequitant, quo cadaver vehitur; 
eductisque gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes:... id est, 
aufugite vos dwmones’ (M. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
it is not customary to carry the dead y with the hands’ * 
(8.2 p. 778). ‘In old Russian the phrase ‘‘to sit on the sledge” 
means the same as ‘‘to approach the grave” (cf. Anuéin, 
‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Requisites of Burial Ritual’ 
(Russ.) in the Moskauer Drevnosti, xvi.). ‘It is also 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carriage.’ ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen.’ ‘The burial takes place on the third 
day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second’ 
(8.2 pp. 522, 541, 530). 


The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 
* The custom is different on the other side of the Volga, among 


oy Raskolnikans (cf. Melnikow, In the Forests, ii. 809, Russ. 
-) 








ferent form according as it was burial or cremation 
that was practised; both methods, as we have 
seen, can be proved to have existed in pre-Chris- 
tian times, both on Litu-Slavic and on Greek soil. 
Winternitz, in his articles, ‘Was wissen wir von 
den Indogermanen?’ (Beilage zur Miinchner AZ, 
1903, No. 258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog- 
nize a primitive Aryan custom, connected with 
burial as well as cremation, in the frequently re- 
curring practice of the mourners walking three 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre; but the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
important part, however, of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the depositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pre of the 
deceased—a point which will be treated in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(5) The funeral feast (wepldecmvov).—* Having re- 
turned from the disposal of the body, the members 
of the family undergo a religious purification, and 
then, crowned with wreaths, attend the funeral 
feast. This was also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the dead man was believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistically during the feast. The 
funeral feast was a repast for the pba nerstizess 
given at the house of the dead person’ (R.). 

‘ All the rest of the company return (after the burial) to the 
peasant’s house, with the priest at their head, in order to 


celebrate the|funeral feast” (pravitt stolid ; cf. Homeric radov 
Sa:viva). By this is meant a commemoration meal for the 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.’ ‘ After they 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often they 
invite him to the house of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately betake themselves to the house 
of the deceased ‘‘ to the feast of cakes” (na klécki). After they 
have washed their hands, they pray here first of all to God, 
sometimes inaudibly, sometimes, if there is a reader amon: 
them, aloud; then they sit down to table. The reader ani 
those who dug the grave sit in the places of honour. The men 
sit at one table a little higher (‘‘in the corner,” na kuté), the 
women at another’ (8.1 pp. 513, 554). ‘But each one, before 
eating [at the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and it has not been given up 
Ma among the Nadravians ; for, when the people come from the 

urial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as those 
who attended the funeral must wash* themselves, even 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corpse‘ 
cf. Mattheus Pretorius, Delicie Prussice oder Preussische 
chaubiihne, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, Pe 99). ‘To this day 
I cherish the greatest respect for this burial feast (Zalobny 
stolz), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that usually accom- 
panics gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather- 
ng spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the whole company, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of his life. They recalled the talk and instructions of 
the dead man, eapgcially those in which the goodness of his 
heart shone forth’ (8.1 p. 514). 

We shall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litu-Slavs when we come to 
speak of their ‘commemoration feasts for the dead’ 
(3 @); the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 

(6) THE GIFTS TO THE DEAD.—The remote anti- 
oy of the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Great 

ussian ideas and usages connected with the 
disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, which even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life, The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

‘Post lamentationem dantur cadaveri munuscula, nem) 
mulieri fila cum acu: viro linteolum, idque eius collo impli- 
catur. ... Qui funus mortuis faciunt, nummos proiciunt in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. Collocant 
quoque panem, et lagenam cerevisia plenam ad caput cadaveria 
in sepulcrum illati, ne anima vel sitiat vel esuriat’(M. J.c.). ‘1 


a NS ee 2 ee 

*The Scythians also, as Herodotus (iy. 78 ff.) describes im 
detail, had to purify themselves after the burial, which they 
did by means of a vapour-bath from hemp-seed. 
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was assured that the it into th kets of the linen shirt 
(nasovt), which is pat on the tal an fr se tone - 
uch, flint and steel if he smoked during lite, and a snuff- 

x if he snuffed. To the man’s girdle above the shirt they 
hung a small bag containing smooth copper buttons, as 
well as a small e in a leather sheath—articles with 
which the per‘ant never parts during his daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief (nosovidka), so that 
the dead person as oe if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.’ ‘TI have heard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
& bottle of spirits which had been previously laid in the dead 
=man’s coffin. The men, so yar from despising such a find, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure.’ ‘ They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and some coppers in his pocket, with which he 
buys a place for himself ‘‘in yonder world.”’ ‘After the 
burial-service they lower the deceased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If, ¢.g., he was by 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him an 
unfinished bast shoe (st pidikomi ¢ spicami, implements of his 
trade ?); if he was a carpenter, or some other tradesman, they 
gave him an axe, @ chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
things they put into every dead man’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
Rene with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 

1 pp. 512, 517, 531, 534). 

Similar customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although they have to a large extent disappeared 
(cf. E. Mogk, ‘ Mythologie’ in Paul’s Grundriss d. 
germ. Phil.? iii. 252). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom which 
can traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age; and this custom con- 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards command her to ‘rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along with the dead man (cf. 
fe rea Die Religion des Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greeks. With 
them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead; but the funeral 
ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Patroclus (J/. xxiii. 164 ff.), and the funeral-pyre on 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oil, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacrifices and 

if 


ts. 
O The method in which these gifts were offered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral-pyre— 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Miiller, in his Nordische Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus faseording to S. 
Miller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead pores really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, ete. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
7 without having anything to put in its place.’ 

@ consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which ‘was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments—one might say to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit.’ But what 
was the use of these then? And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements? ples we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Miiller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller a tue of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, ¢.g., with a 
razor? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
tee of an pM does of the standing of S. 

iiller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his views can be maintained even so far as the 
northern p goat and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, e¢.g., on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that both kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited : weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc.? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Miiller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down. to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
Suture life, as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16>), which was in use 
from pre-historic times down to the 4th cent. B.c. 
In the graves of the ‘dipylon epee. which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kinds, 

ts with meat and drink, and bones from bull-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 


dead man. It is quite different with the later 
graves—cremation as well as burial graves—be.- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in thia 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels. But beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
poyataks Briickner-Pernice, op. cié. p. 189 f.). 

e have said that we must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to be. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 

uted question as to whether this wish was called 

orth by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 

be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as eee a feeling of love (however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
uaturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only say that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, ot fear mingled.with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the dene viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead,’ t.e. 
‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which H. Brunner 
(Z. der Savigny-Stiftung ftir Rechtsgesch. xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 ff.) has shown ‘origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead should receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (cf. Rohde, Psyche?, 
i. 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obolus, which in classical 
antiquity was squeezed between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slavic races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
‘Charon’s penny,’ t.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21*) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White Russia (8.1 p. 522) when the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave Bike dead man by 
kissing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

‘The dead man,’ writes Kotljarevskij (op. cit. p. 211), ‘could 
take all his belongings with him into the grave; so among the 
inhabitants of Mazovia, the new head of the house, as soon as 
the old one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connected 
with the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: ‘Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lord.”’ The same thing is 
stated by Carl Oappeller, Kaip senéji Létuvininkai gyveno, 
Aufzeichnungen aus dem Kreise Stalluponen, Heidelberg, 1904, 
p. 36: ‘Thus it was a pagan custom,’ the account concludes. 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 


the ‘ Lid’ and his'taking over of the charge with the 
words: ‘The master is dead; I am the master’ 
(in letters of R. Heldmann). Hessler (Hessische 
Landes- und Volkskunde, ii. [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer does not believe 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto- 

ether clear by the series of ideas described above, 
fegonet old they may be. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not onl 
thought about providing the dead man with suc 
things as had nm, or might have been, his pro- 
perty during his life—his axe, his sword, his ap- 

arel, etc.—but made provision beyond this for 

is well-being in the world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from the custom, 
alread touched on above, of giving the dead man 
his wife, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funeral- 
pyre. 

According to the evidence in Europe collected by V. Hehn 
(Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere7, p. 535) and H. Zimmer (Altin< 
disches Leben, p. 329), the same thing is clearly demonstrable 
among Scythians, Thracians, Lithuanians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
and yes baie back to primitive Aryan times. For 
India, it cannot be proved from Vedic antiquity. Nevertheless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from about the 5th cent. B.c., we have 
to do not with an innovation, but with the revival of a ver) 
old custom preserved locally even in Vedic times (cf. R. Garbe, 
Beitrdge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, p. 141ff., 
‘Witwenverbrennung ’; Risley, Report Census of India, 1901). 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro: 
vision for the married dead. What happened in 
the case of the single man? The present writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little mono- 
graph on Totenhochzeit (Jena, 1904). In this he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarried 
a Aourpopépos, t.e. a certain kind of water-pitcher, 
which at the same time played an important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
init. Itis only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the phen of the bridal dourpodédpos 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead person.* 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cussion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the wife of the dead 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, but the single man too was, after his death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. Mas‘idi, Les 
Prairies dor, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861- 
1865, ii. p. 9,n.7). One of these ‘ death-weddings’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Foasten 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Frihn, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii, 21. 7), and in the 
story of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrificed at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘death- 

* Remains of this custom are found also in Germany ; for 
in Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must be 


accompanied by ‘ wreathed girls,’ who must wear mourning for 
four weeks, etc. (cf. Hessler, op. cét.) 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may be made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly due to a concern on the part of the sur- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riage isan absolute necessity and bachelorhood a 
ecay condition (cf. the present author’s book, 

te Schwiegermutter und der Hagestolz, Brunswick, 
a 26 ff.).+ 

3. Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship).—After the dead bod 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all an races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litu-Slayvs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 17, 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were worshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pindapitryajtia and the Srdddha. 
The first of these is a sacrifice in which balls of 
rice (pinda) are offered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the afternoon of the day on which the new 
moon sacrifice takes place. The Srdddha, how- 
ever, t.e. ‘ that which is offered from a sense of trust 
(Sraddh4, viz. in the Brahmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
—but in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
O. Donner, Das Pindapitryajfia oder Manenopfer 
mit Kléssen, Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
evriny W. Caland, Uber Totenverehrung bei 
einigen der indogermanischen Volker, Amsterdam, 
1888, and “Alsindssther Ahnencult, Leyden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
und Bestattungsgebriiuche’ in Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wettenschappen, 
Amsterdam, 1896). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian ancestor-worship 
must be regarded as belonging to the Vedic 

eriod, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
ton in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no lack of 
statements, as, ¢.g., in the Grhyasutra of Gobhila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
worship, features of which recur with surprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavie ceremonial. We 
can almost say that the veil which Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layer of religious 
worship is more transparent than the one which 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cult of the dead, to which we now 


* Several objections to these views raised by Paul Stengel in 
the Woche rift fiir klass. Phil., 1906, No. 18, and by F. 
Kauffmann in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 1907, 
vol. i., have been answered by the present writer in his 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte®, i. (Jena, 1906), p. 220, 
note 1, and ii. (Jena, 1907), p. 335, note 3, p. 532. 

t For examples of marriage of the living to the dead in 
modern India, see Nelson, Manual of the Madura District, fi. 
40; Logan, Manual of the Malabar District, i. 128; Vrancis, 
Report on Census of Madras, 1901, i. 66. It was noticed also 
among the Tatars by Marco Polo (lat ed. i, 234, ed. Yule), who 


ves other examples; see also J. J. M. de Groot, 
stem of China, ii. 802 t. 





ass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 

lavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the designation and the 
manner of conceiving of the worshipped an- 
cestors, (6) the times, (c) the places, (d) the ritual 
of the worship of the dead, (e) the general signifi- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
the dead in early times. 

(a) DESIGNATION AND MANNER OF CONCEIVING 
OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
THEIR NUMBER). — The White Russian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
offered as dzjady (Russ. dédi), ‘ grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians use the term roditelt, 
lit. ‘parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditeli, roditelt, have now assumed 
such a general meaning that they can be applied to 
any deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(cf. S.1 p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. yovets and the 
Lat. re Abe (cf. parentalia, parentatio) corre- 
spond to the Great Russian expression, while the 
technical designation of the worshipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, petdras, literally means ‘fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented by the 
Gr. rpirordropes, ‘ great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche?, i. 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘fathers’ ( parents’), 
6 ? ¢ eae 

grandfathers’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the offering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these three: 

*To three (ancestors) is the water offered, to three is 
the pinda given, the fourth (viz. the descendant) offers it 
viz. pinda) to the three; the fifth has nothing to do with it’ 
Manu, ix. 186). In the same way this ‘threefold circle of 
athers’ is embraced by the Gr. yovets and the Lat. parentes ; cf. 
Isxus, Vili. 32 : yovets eiai imp Kal TaTHp Kal mammos Kal THON Kal 
TOUTWY MATYP Kal TarTyHp* exetvor yap apxy TOV yévous ciciv; and 
Festus, p. 221: parens vulgo pater et mater appellatur ; sed 
turis prudentes avos et proavos, avias et proavias parentum 
nomine appellari dicunt (ct. A. Kaegi, Die Neunzahl bet den 
Ostariern, p. 6). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
real and powerful beings, watching especially over 
the welfare of the family, as may be seen 
from the designations ae to them, such as 
Geol marpyou, Di parentes, Divi manes, White Russ. 
syjaty dzjady, ‘the sacred grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
addressed to them. The following, ¢.g., is a very 
characteristic report with regard to White Russia 
(S.! p. 593) : 

*On every possible occasion the peasant expresses his wor- 
shipful remembrance of his “‘ grandfathers.” He does so in his 
daily ie in conversation in the family and in company, 
as well as on the different festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which ere him to regard this as 
his duty. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
and in life was produced by the continuous exertions of his 
ancestors, and is sustained by means of their blessings and 
their prayers to the Supreme Being (the latter is a modern 
idea). It was they who laid out the present settlement and 
erected the buildings which until now have remained intact. 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
and made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood with 
randfather’s axe, the granddaughter reaps with her 
grandmother’s sickle. In the dowry of the daughter there 
are the ‘‘sarafan,” the necklace, and even the wooden shoes 
of the grandmother; the spirited black horse is descended 
from the grandfather’s mare. In a word, just as these indi- 
vidual objects speak of the ancestors, so the whole construc- 
tion of life, which has changed little since their time, calls 
them daily and even hourly to remembrance.’ 

It is to them, therefore, that the peasant turns 
in all the necessities of daily life. Thus the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pitryajna : 

‘Honour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for your living power, honour for your gentleness, 
honour for your life, honour for your vigour, Svdhd to you, 
honour to you, Pitaras, honour; this (viz. water) is yours, 
Pitaras, this is our and your life-bringing element; may we 
who are here be quickened.’ Thereupon the husband gives 


the 
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the pinda, which lies in the middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words: ‘Give me a male child, ye Pitaras,’ while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Pitaras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may be uninjured.’ 

In accordance with this signification of the help 
of the ancestors in roducing children, we can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
parture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to offer a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘good’ and ‘helpful,’ especially in the 
Lat. manes: Old Lat. manus, ‘good.’ This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, ¢.g., the avenging 
goddesses are called the ‘Eumenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are filled with dread (8.1 
ae ‘lest at the commemoration festival any mistake should 

made. Then, to speak in the language of the nts, the 
feast would be no feast. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there would follow at once family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops; in short, mountains and hills would fall upon 
the living.’ 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to be found in India: ‘Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you’ (Zugveda, X. xv. 6); and in the Sraddha, too, 
the offerer, immediately after the offering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Caland, Ahnencult, 
p. 176 ff.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the fowes (‘the 
spirits of the dead’) were dvedbpynro (prone to 
anger’) and yademol rots éumeddfoucs (cf. E. Rohde, 
(Psyche *, i. 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 237), they hung up to the Lares* at the 
Compitalia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcant, pilis et simulacris contenti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are ora with such 
anxious dread; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (5.1 p. 534), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burying-ground, ‘one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
coin on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives: 
‘*Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him in friendship, do not quarrel, etc.”’ In addition to that, 
it is a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own house 
as well as those of strangers, and i able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relations during his life; and, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of the power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, since he, owing to his 
immateriality, is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different animals—which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies’ (S.1 p. 519). ‘The peasants also 
believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, flies into the peasant’s hut and drinks 
Sie ee Le Oe SE TP Ve ert aia eee Re 


* Lases (nom. sing, 14s, gen. ldsis) are undoubtedly, from the 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymological 
connexion of the word with larva from ldsua, and with the 
festival of the dead, Ldrentalia. The change from 4 to @ must 
be considered exactly the same as in dcer : dcwo, ambdges : dgo, 
fama : fétert, stare ; status, etc, Wissowa, in Roscher’s Ataf. 
Lexicon al ase und rom. Mythologie, art. ‘Lares’ (cf. also 
Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 148 ff., and ARW vii. 61), 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to a 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirits of the fields.’ The 
correct view is given by Samter, Pamilienfeste, . 115; cf. 
also Walde, Lat. etymol. Worterbuch, artt. ‘Lar’ and ‘Larva.’ 


water from a vessel, which is set out for the purpose and 
filled to overflowing ! (S.1 p. 559). ‘ 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
enter at once into the world of the Pitaras, but 
rather wanders to and fro as a ‘spirit’ or ‘ghost’ 
(Skr. preta, lit. ‘the departed’). he spirits have 
also ie inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way ‘food with 
a jug of water’ must be given to them. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Pitaras, definite ceremonies 
were necessary, the most important of which was 
the Sapindikarana (‘ Sapinda-making ’), which took 
place usually on the day after the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 22 {f., and Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 554f.). See ANCESTOR- 
WorsHIpP (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards (3c and 4) of 
the places where the spirits of the ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on this subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in different territories, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth-fire, 
which came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
II. 1), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
ized in the home. 

The same is true of the Gr. ayadds Saipnes (Rohde, i. 255), of 
the Lat. dt penates (‘those within,’ cf. penitus, penetrare), and 
lar familiaris, of the Germ. ‘kobold’(*kuba-w , ‘the one who 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor. kofi, ‘hut,’ A.8. cofa, ‘room,’ 
M.H.G. kobe, ‘shed, hovel’=Gr. yvwra, ‘underground hacer ag A 
A.S. cofgodu, cofgodas, ‘ penates, lares’), of Russ. domovdj (‘ 
one in the house’); and of many similar names. 

In this connexion the worship of the howse-snake, 
found among several of the an peoples, can be 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
than to imagine the soul of the deceased in the 
form of a snake (cf. Rohde, Psyche?, i. passim, 
and artt. on SOUL and SPIRIT), which seemed 
especially suitable for this on account of its windin 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth an 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic snake-worship has been 
developed among the Lithuanians, regarding which 
Menecius (see above) gives the most detailed 
account : 


‘Preterea Lituani et Samagits in domibus sub fornace, vel 
in angulo vaporarii, ubi mensa stat, serpentes fovent, quos 
numinis instar colentes, certo anni tempore precibus sacrificuli 
evocant ad mensam. Hi vero exeuntes, per mundum linteolum 
conscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi postquam singula 
fercula delibarunt, rursus discedunt, seque abdunt in cavernis. 
Serpentibus digressis, homines leti fercula illa pragustata 
comedunt ac sperant illo anno omnia poe sibi ‘eventura. 
Quodsi ad preces sacrificuli non exierant serpentes, aut fercula 
super mensam posita non |delibaverint, tum credunt se anno 
illo subituros magnam calamitatem.’ Cf. also Lasicius, de Diis 
Samagitarum, p. 51: ‘Nutriunt etiam quasi deos penates nigri 
coloris, obesos et quadrupedes quosdam serpentes, Giuoitos 
(Lith. gywité, serpent”) vocatos ;’ and Aineas Silviusin Usener- 
Solmsen, Gotternamen, p. 91: ‘Serpentes colebant; ter- 
familias suum quisque in angulo domus serpentem habuit, cui 
cibum dedit et sacrificium fecit in fono iacenti.’ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian snake- 
worship stands among the ancient Romans (cf. 
Wiassowa, Religion und Kultus, p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. ‘the generator’ 
(gigno), can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 

rotection stands, as we might naturally expect 

rom these family gods, especially the lectus geni- 
alts, the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. As the paterfamilias in Rome 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 
house.* 


(6) THE TIMES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. | 


—Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20°), which followed immediately after the 

isposal of the corpse, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

*The former are celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who has died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated intervals, though not 
on the same days or in the-same months, but on the 8rd, 
6th, 9th, 20th, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of the 
burial, during a period of six months, and periodically there- 
after in the course of the year till the date of the death 
(godovicina, anniversary”). These commemoration feasts take 

lace without the co-operation or blessing of the Church. 
ey are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are held 
by all on the same days, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by the Orthodox Church, and are never biel A 
in without her consscration. They are held from four to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they have been dead for a longer or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
dzjady {the same name as that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves], in Great Russia ‘‘ parents’ Saturdays ” (roditeltskija 
subboty). But the radunica is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and this feast is not everywhere called dzjady. ... These 
commemoration feasts adinit of being classified, according to 
the seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter’ (8.1 p. 582 f.). é 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions. enecius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes: ‘Czxterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 

essimo.’ A general feast to the dead is described 

y Laskovskij in Lasicius, de Dits Samagitarum, 
p. 50: 

‘Tisdem feriis (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizgauthos) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant: totidemque sedilia, mantilia, indusia, quot 
invitati fuerint, in tugurio eam ad rem praparato ponunt; 
mensam cibo, potu onerant. Dehinc in sua mapalia reversi 
triduum compotant; quo exacto, illa omnia in sepulchris, potu 
perfusis relinquunt ; tandem etiam manibus valedicunt.' 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
Lasicius, p. 61: ‘Skierstuvves festum est farciminum, ad quod 
deum Ezagulis ita vocant: Veni cum mortuis farcimina nobis- 
cum manducaturus.’ Cf. also p. 48: ‘ Vielona Deus animarum, 
cui tum oblatio offertur, cum mortui pascuntur ; dari autem illi 
solent frixw placentul#, quatuor locis sibi oppositis paullulum 
discisse. Ew sikies Vielonia pemixlos (‘‘ wafers of which V. is 
very fond’’) nominantur.’ 

From the starting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races. Among 
them oie and general festivals in honour 
of the d are frequently mentioned. With re- 

ard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 
ee present us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rplra xal évara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial), i.e. meals 
which were offered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpiaxddes (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

(Menecius: ‘Uxor vero tam oriente quam occidente sole 
super extincti coniugis sepulcrum sedens vel iacens lamentatur 
diebus triginta ’). 

Then both in Greece and Rome, in addition to 
she parentalia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godovstina), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 

* Cf. for a full account of snake-worship, F. 8. Krauss, Sreca, 
Gliick und Schicksal im Volksglauben der Siidslaven, Vienna, 
1886. It is especialy interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends in the 8 reewald two snakes 
were worshipped in each house, one of which was called 
géepodaf, ‘lord of the house,’ the other gdspoza, ‘lady of the 
house.’ Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, as the case may be 
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(yevéoua) as a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentales from the 13th to the 2list of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from *dhwvésdlia, cf. above, p. 15; 
Larentalia: Jar laris, cf. above, p. 24, footnote ; 
and Lemuria: lemures, ‘larve’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Rosalia, festival of roses, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the Whitsuntide festival (rusaliya, Lat. pascha 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kogel, Gesch. der deutschen Liter., i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen 
Philologie?, iii. 391). 

Lastly, sepeneine the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, we are supplied with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. The time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of water 
with grains of sesame must be offered to the de- 

arted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 

ays. Then on the Ilth day the first sacrifice 
(sraddha, see above, p. 23°) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are offered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
cated than they appear from this short summary). 
There were also in India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among which the Astaka-festival may be specially 
mentioned (cf., for details, below, II. 4d). 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred' to the 
worshipped ancestors. The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, ¢.g., the number of foods offered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 23, and Sejn}, 
pp. 590, 611, ete.). Then among these odd num- 

ers, the number nine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine decadally rounded off. The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be a triad of such decadally rounded nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern’ in 
the Philologische Abhandlungen fiir H. Schweizer- 
Sidler). It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the detuils given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year. 
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(c) THE PLACES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—The nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

‘ After the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the burying-ground, taking with them vodka, “‘bliny,” and 
a yee There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some morsels from 
each dish on it’ (S.1 p. 605). At the spring-dzjady, ‘after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
company men and women betake themselves to the church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed the laborious days of their life’s journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as ‘“‘Anélii Paniski” (‘‘ Angel of the Lord"), then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. . . . The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After the 
glasses of brandy haye gone round. the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually changes into a joyous 
one. While some of those present sob aloud, others laugh and 
Joke. Some bow their heads over the grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments. . . . In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter—the brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feastg end in the laments turning 
imperceptibly into songs of joy ’ (8.1 p. 616f.). i 

he doings at the Greek rplra xat vara, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 

. 25°), and at the Roman solemnia mortis (cf. 

arquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 298 ff.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblationes, ‘ que in qui- 
busdam locis ad sepulcra mortuorum fiunt,’ against 
which Burchard of Worms, as late as A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, r 20°) 
took ee originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordanis relates the following with regard to the 
funeral obsequies of Attila (ch. 49): ‘ Postquam talibus lamentis 
est defletus, stravam (probably a Slavic word, which signifies in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,” ‘‘meal,” and in Old 
Bohemian also means “‘ funeral banquet” ; cf. Miklosich, Htymol. 
Worterbuch der slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, 8.v. ‘‘Strava”) 
super tumulum eius, quam appellant ipsi, ingenti commissatione 
concelebrant’ ; and the Greek expression repiderrvov, ‘funeral 
banquet,’ could be most easily explained if the Setrvoy took 
place, as among the White Russians, round about the burial 
mound of the deceased. The old Russian expression for the 
commemoration festival was trizna, which has not yet been 
etymologically explained. , i 

Further, the trench, in which the meals are 
ni pun offered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila: ‘Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darbha grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 549f.). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rume to the mundus, a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same réle 
in the worship of the infert as the altar played in 
the cult of the superi. Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the ‘grave’ of the Larenta, in which 
at the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead was offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 
187 ff.; Samter, Familienfeste, p. 12f.). Ulysses, 
too, as is well known, when in the lower world, 
offers his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road. Among the Slavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Brétislav 11. issued the following pro- 
hibition : 

‘Item sepulturas, que fiebant in silvis et in campis, atque 
cenas (or scenas? cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p. 102 ff.), quas ex 
gentili ritu faciebant in bivits et in triviis, quasi ob animarum 

ausationem, item et iocos profanos, quos super mortuos suog 
inanes cientes manes ac induti faciem larvis bachando exer- 
cebant.’ 


A feast similar to that here described was the 
Roman Compitalia, which was held once a year 
with debauchery and merry-making (Judi) in honour 
of the Lares at the cross-roads (more fully explained 
in Wissowa, op. cit. p. 148f.); but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw down at the same places 
offerings to the souls and to Hecate, their mistress 
(cf. Samter, op. cit. p. 120). In India, in the same 
way, the belief is widely held, and of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-places of 
spirits are identical (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. Pp. 268}, 
562°; and Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore 
of N. India, London, 1896, i. 77 f., 165, 290). The 
reason for this idea has been sought in the fact, 
which has been expressly attested at least in the 
case of India (cf. Oldenberg, p. 5625), that the 
crossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for burying the dead. In this way the worship 
of the ead at the grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the remem- 
brance of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dwellings of the surviving relatives, which 
will be dealt with in the next section. 

(d) THE RITUAL OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—It will here be advisable to pass over a consider- 
able number of individual peculiarities, and to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important features. 

(a) The summoning and dismissing of the ances- 
tors.—It is a prevailing custom to call solemnly on 
the ancestors at the beginning of the commemora- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as solemnly at its 
close. Weare again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia : 


* All seat themselves at the table, which is set with articles 
of food, among which beer and spirits are to be found, and the 
one who reads the prayer utters the following words: 

**Ye sacred grandfathers, we call you, 
Ye sacred grandfathers, come to us! 
Here is all that God has given. 


Ye sacred grandfathers, we implore you, 

Come, fly to us!” 
At the end of the meal they rise from the table and disperse 
after having taken leave of the heavenly inhabitants in the fol- 
lowing way : 

** Ye sacred grandfathers! ye have flown hither, 

Ye have eaten and drunk, 

Now fly away home again ! 

Tell us, do you wish anything more? 

But better is it, that ye fly heavenwards, 

Akyéi, akysi!” 
$ sound which they make to scare away hens and crows).' 

f. S.1 p. 596 ff. 

The summoning as well as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is accompanied by extraordinary customs. 
For the purposes of the former they place a cooked 
pig’s, sheep’s, or fowl’s head on the table. 

‘ After the master of the house has got the guests seated at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hand a candle rolled 
up in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and carries these 
three times round the animal’s head which has been placed on 
the table, calling aloud by name not only all his dead relatives 
and acquaintances, but also all who have ever lived on the piece 
of ground belonging to him as master of the house, and invites 
them witl: the words, ‘‘Comne to this banquet’ (8.1 p. 602 f.). 

At the end of the feast the ancestors are scared 
away. 

‘The master or the mistress of the house removes the table 
away from the seats, and sprinkles the whole floor of the room 
to the door with water, saying at the same time, ‘‘If you have 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the priest’s court.” With 
these words the souls of the dead are turned out’ (8.1 p. 614). 

A custom very like this is described by Menecius, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invitation 
to the dead (‘ad que convivia animam defuncti 
invitant precantes ante ianuam’) among the pagan 
Lithuanians : 
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*Peracto dio sacrificulus surgit de mensa, ac scopis domum 
purgat; animasque mortuorum cum pulvere eicit, tanquam 
pulices, atque his ater verbis, ut e domo recedant; edistis 
ac bibistis animw dilecta, ite foras, ite foras.’ 

The same invitation and leave-taking of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pindapitr- 
yajna : , 

‘ After depositing the pinda, he (the offerer) utters the words, 
““Ye Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his share.” Afterwards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words: ‘‘ Depart, ye lovely Pitaras, to your old mysterious 
ways, give us riches and good fortune, grant us abundant pos- 
session in men”’ (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 5 f.). 

In Italy and Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to be found survivals only of the final expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
which is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word xkjpes for yuyxal (ef. above, 
p. 15): Ovpate, xfjpes, ovx er’ ’AvOeorhpia—‘ Away, 
ye souls, the feast of the dead is over’ (see J. E. 

arrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek [eligion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 165, 632). In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘Manes exite paterni’ (cf. 
Rohde, Psyche?, i. 2391). 

(8) The feeding of the summoned ancestors.—Con- 
cerning the forms in which the ‘grandfathers’ 
were entertained by the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 

ejn’s materials : 

‘At the table, which is laid with Lenten food, all the guests sit 
down along with the family of the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunu (from Gr. caywv, the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls: one of 
these he pours out on the table beside him, the other three he 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deceased, 
that i may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ (8.4 
p. 585 

‘The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each member of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night on the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and devours all 
that is left there’ (8.1 p. 592). 

‘The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 

n with kanund and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish, 
This is repeated in turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the kanuni is removed from the table. 
From the other courses each guest takes as much as he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table—for ‘‘the grandfathers.” From these little bits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash is, by the end of 
the supper, formed on the table’ (5.1 p. 613). 

‘If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. ‘‘ That,” they say, 
**gome one will eat”’(S.1 p. 611). Of. also Menecius ; ‘Si quid 
forte decidat in terram de mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, animis, qu® nullos habent vel cognatos vel 
amicos vivos, a quibus excipiantur convivio, relinquunt mandu- 
candum.’ ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they all 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mead. 
Each member of the family (with the exception of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of this dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for the ‘‘ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses. When they have supped and prayed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the same way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table the whole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not locked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead may come in’ (S.! p. 605). : 


From these statements three points are clear: 
(1) Food and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead who have no family or friends; (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which are set near the windows or 
on the tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at the grave) has fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points (1) and (2) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the meal belongs to the dead in general. 

Cf. Laert. Diog. viii. 84: 'Apuorodarns tov ypwwy dyow aver 
7a wintovta Aéywy év rois”Hpwor unde yévead’ arr’ ay evrds rH 
tpamégns xataméoy, and Athenswus x. 427e: rots rereAcuTnxdar 
TOV eae andveyov Ta nintovTa i Mian amo THY Tpawaa@v 
(cf. also Samter, Familienfeste der chen und Romer, p. 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 
Anthesteria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots— 
xUrpa, after which tne day was named (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche?, i. 238). 

(y) The oe of the dead.—Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith, sikies Vielonia pemialos, ‘the wafers which 
Vielona likes’; and also White Russ. klécki, the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

‘The courses at the commemoration meal were as a rule as 
follows: kuttjd (wheat or barley grains) prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not be got, klécki, ‘‘cakes” 
(in most cases made of bariey with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge’ (8.1 p. 514). ‘All the others who at- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselves to the house of 
the deceased na klécki, “‘to eat cakes”’(S.1 p. 554). ‘At this 
meal galuski or kléckt must without fail be among the dishes. 
There are even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found ee 8 the population of this place, such as ‘‘ he was na 
kléckachu” (he was at a funeral- or commemoration-feast); or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re- 
covery, they say: nu klécki jemu! t.e., ‘‘he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ”’ (cf. 8.1 p. 576). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda, which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sapinda, ‘cake companion,’ has come to be the 
technical expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to offer to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, what dishes were in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubted! 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey an 
beans. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Russian kanuniw (see above): ‘This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytd, 
“‘honey-water”’ (8.1 p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kanuni (a Gr. foreign word, as wesaw) is called 
by its vernacular name sytd (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with the Skr. swtd, ‘soma-juice, soma- 
offering’ (Zit. ‘ pressed,’ root sw), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from ‘the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in the more frequent 
expression for pouey and mead, Skr. madhu, Gr. 
pébv, O.H.G. méto, O. Slav. medi, ete. The Indian 
food for the dead, which was offered at the 
$rdddhas, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunz. 

‘Thus speak the Pitaras: ‘‘May the person be born in our 
family who will offer to us on the 13th day rice-soup mixed with 
honey and ghi/”’ ‘Tormented with hunger and making known 
their own sins, they demand rice-soup mixed with honey from 
their sons and grandsons’ (cf. Oaland, T'otenverehrung, p. 44f.). 


But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (cf., for details on this, 
Samter, op. cit. p. 84 ff., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
waltung, iii. 299). 

With regard to the beans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L. von Schréder, ‘Das Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda,’ in WZKM, xv. 
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187 ff., in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba=O. Slav. bobi, 
Alb. ba6e, was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offering to the departed souls (see J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 240 f.). 
It is also to be noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
rovince of Pintschov (cf. Kotljarevskij, “e cit. p. 
B55) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested: ‘The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey-water.’ 

(5) The frame of mind of the worshippers (joy and 
grief).—According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ‘in his 
conviviis quibus mortuo parentant, tacite assident 
mense tanquam muti’; and also in India we are 
told: ‘As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal’ (cf. Winternitz, 
‘Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ in ren i 
zur Miinchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). n 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
silicernium denotes the ‘meal taken in silence’ 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ (i.e. the dead) 
(ef. Osthoff, Etymologische Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, 
66 ff.). 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn ('p. 596 ff.) 
with regard to the White Russians : 


*One can perceive that some anxiety fills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The aged, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot in the grave, are at this time sadder and more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of a neighbouring tree 
which is casting off its last leaves. If the as creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a half-broken 
pane in the window rattles—whatever the cause may be—if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these things are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists ar of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,’ etc. 


It is this frame of mind—this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal— 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. above, p. 20°), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way: elwGecay of wadasol év Trois 
wep.oelrvots Tov TereNeurnKéra éwawvely Kal el paidros Fv 
(cl. Rohde, Psyche 3, i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme—joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Winternitz, op. 
cit.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of strength, masquerades, and music 
(cf. Winternitz, op. cit.). All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia (S.) p. 588) : 

‘After the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
bouse produces a sieve with cabbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets. The 
person standing at the head of the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all begin to fight with cabbage-heads and cabbage-stocks. When 


these are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever comes to their hands. .. . It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals pass without brawls. The ceremony 
of throwing or beating with cabbage-heads is accompanied by 
songs, masquerades, nyusic, and dancing (after grief and anxiety 
come joy and consolation). That is how the White Russian comn- 
memoration festivals (chavtury) are celebrated.’ 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
this rustic play with cabbage-heads is fundament- 
ally the same as the spectaculum admirandum 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroclus. : 

(ce) The feeding of beggars. —In conclusion, we 
may mention the wide-spread custom, in the White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

‘Without them no single funeral or commemoration festival 
takes place. They take the place of the priest on this occasion. 
Their songs, prayers, and religious poems are regarded as a 
sufficient equivalent, and one very advantageous to their 

kets.’ ‘The beggars, knowing that at burials they are 
reated to food and drink, and receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions’ (8.1 pp. 507, 627). 

The reason for this is perhaps to be found in the 
fact that begears, t.e. cripples, the blind, the lame, 
and especia ly the weak-minded and idiots, being 
exceptions to the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something super- 
natural, and thus ‘sacred,’ about them, on account 
of which they can be regarded as representatives 
of the summoned souls of the dead ancestors. It 
may also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
ott (cf. A. Briickner, ‘Polnisch-lateinische Pre- 
digten des XV Jahrhunderts,’ Archiv fir slav. 
Phil. xiv. 183 ff.) the spirits of the dead are often 
thought of as ubote (O. Slav. ubozije), i.e. ‘poor 
little men’ (‘dzemonibus sacrificia offerunt, que 
dicuntur vbosthye, remantes seu derelinquentes eis 
residuitates ciborum quinta feria post cenam’). 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of beggars at the White Russian festivals a 

rimitive custom is preserved which in India, as we 

ave already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
own account, by actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the sraddhas. The service which is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(ec) THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE, FOR THE HIS- 
TORY OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.—It is not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor-worship. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then vn the more distant 
relatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, de- 
finite circles of relatives: among the inane the 
sapinda, or ‘cake-companions’; among the Greeks, 
the dyxwreis, or ‘nearest’; among the Romans, the 
propinqgut sobrino tenus, ‘the relatives as far as the 
sobrinus’; and it is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of which were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors. 
In his Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’) the present writer has sought to 
prove that these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
sapinda-relationship, and included those persons 
who had in common father, grandfather, an great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while in the 
case of the Gr. dyxureis and the Lat. propingui 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relatives mentioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cognati and even apines. 
But in any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion with each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘to be one’s heir’ and ‘to give the 
funeral feast to somebody’ (Skr. ddyddd, ‘sharer,’ 
‘heir,’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake’) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as late as his own time, the orator 
Isseus (vi. 51) could say: ‘ Which of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, elvac xkAnpovduov xal ert ra pvhwara lévas 
xeéuevoy Kal évayoivra?’ ~ In Rome the principle of 
the jus pontificum is accepted, nulla hereditas sine 
sacris, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have geovelled that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linguistic proofs of this are supplied by the Old Norse ex- 

ressions ; e7fa, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,’ (2) ‘to 
inherit’ ; erfa, ‘inheritance’; erfda-dldr, ‘a funeral feast’; 
erfi, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast’; erjingt, erji-vordr (A.8. erfe- 
weard), ‘an heir’; erji-dl, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast.’ 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real defensive and ehenstre 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of blood a (cf. Schrader, 
Reallez., art.‘Blutrache’) for a murdered or wounded 
companion devolved; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yet there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that afforded mankind that 

rotection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent. 

But whether it was a question of offering the sacri- 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based hishope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, and lao to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of the welfare 
of the family (cf. O. Schrader, Reallez., art. 
‘Kinderreichtum’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Peallex., art. ‘ Heirat’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf. on this 
O. Schrader, Die Schwiegermutter und der Hage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 1904, and Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904). 

4. The realms of the dead.—As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Reallex., artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘Sippe’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
sepulcrum, and also in Greece the individual groups 
of related ofko. were bound together by common 

laces of interment (xowdv urjua) (ef. Marquardt, 
Paivatitbon der Rémer, 1879-82, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psyche, i, 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like O. Nor. atthaugar, ‘hill of the tribe’ (att, 
‘family,’ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial. roditeliskoje 
mésto, ‘cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors’ 
(on Russ. roditeli, ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
eallex., art. ‘ Friedhof,’ and M. Much, Mittesl- 
ungen der anthrop. Gesell. in Wien, xxxvi. 90). 
ublic roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads and paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
tricts, which were in this way both made obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I. Miller, Die griechischen Privataliertumer?, 1893, 

. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; but accordin 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the ad 
Slavonic Radimices, Vjatici, and Séverjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stolpé (‘upon a pillar’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘boundary,’ the significations of 
‘burial-mound’ and ‘funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in the course of historical develop- 
ment (cf. Reallex., artt. ‘Stamm’ and ‘ Staat’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situa usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘good’ and places of punish- 
ment for the ‘ wicked.’ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yami, Slides 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there was also 
in Vedic times the conception of a ‘hell’ (ef. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 530ff.; 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 169 f.). Aatiotig the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 

ound, world of “Acéys. Its entrance is reached 

y a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde?, i. 53 ff.). Deep down beneath 
it lies Tdéprapos (IU. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (Od. xi. 576). For a few elect 
*Hidovov (Od. iv. 561 ff.) is appointed—a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever- 
lasting bites reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to place over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orcus, which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

‘The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 


in the realm of the shades which was invested with any lively 
imagination’ (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 


tf we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the T'éra ddavarlfovres, ‘the Getes whu 
regard themselves as immortal’ (Herod. iv. 93), 
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a kingdom of the dead belonging to the god 
Zddrpoks or TeBedéitis, to whom it was customary to 
send a messenger every five years, by throwing a 
man upwards and then receiving him on lances 
and so piercing him to death. e have already 
(above, 25") made the acquaintance of the 
Lithuanian god of the dead Vielona, beside whom 
there existen: a Lettic Wella mate. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
vt the realm of the dead, the common expression 
Goth. halja, Old Nor: hel, A.S. hell, O.H.G. 
hella, which only in the Old Norse (Het) cant se 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valhéll is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all probability 
only a name for a home of the dead, but by means 
of the poetry of the Scalds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of Odin. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for Paradise the unusual expression 
neorana-wong. It remains for us to mention the 
expression raj (Lith. rojus, Lett. raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to prove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav. ptkii, 
for the idea of. ‘hell.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, we see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. “Avéys must be 
derived from an original *d-Fida, ‘place of invisi- 
bility’ (Lat. videre, Gr. Fideiv), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. veavylas, ‘young man’: *veavla, 
‘youth’), came to denote the ruler of the under 
world. The case is similar with the Goth. ha/ja, 
etc. (=Lat. celare), ‘ place of concealment,’ origin- 
ally, in all probability, simply the grave (cf. 
AS byrgan, ‘to bury,’ byrgels, O.L.G. burgisli, 
‘tomb’); as also the Lat. orcus (cf. above, p. 17°) 
should most likely be compared with the Goth. 
atraht, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S. neorxzna-wong has 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann (Bevtrdge 
z. Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache u. Lit. xxxii. 1) as 
‘meadow of the powers of the under world’ (*neor- 
scna, *nerb-iska, Nerthus, ‘terra mater,’ Gr. 
véprepot, ‘the powers of the under world’; otherwise 
F. Kluge, Zeitschr. fir deutsche Wortforschung, 
viii, 144; Uhlenbeck, Bettrdge, xxxii.1). Perhaps 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getic 

od of the dead, TeSedditis. There was an Old 
Binvie root gyb, gib, ‘dmré\Aupou’ (Old Russ., ¢.g., 
gybelt; Russ. gibeli, ‘destruction,’ ‘loss’). Thus 
the language would point to a meaning for I'eBedéigis 
such as daluwy Tov daoddupévwy (Herodot. iv. 94: 
otre dmobvicKew éwurovs voulfovor, lévar re Tov aaroANU- 
pHevoy mapa Zddrpokw dalyova. ol 5¢ atrdv tov avrov 
rovrov voulfovor 'eBedéifiw). However, the grou 
Lith. Vielona (*Véloénis), Old Nor. Valholl, an 
Gr. "Hdvovov (*Fnddovov) may possibly rest on a pre- 
historie connexion. The first part of both of the 
first two words is undoubtedly the Lith. wéés, 
ely of the dead,’ Old Nor. valr, A.S. wel, 

the dead on the battlefield,’ O.H.G. wal, wuol, 

strages,’ ‘clades,’ so that Vielona is the ‘deus 
animarum,’ as is also explained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, while Valholl signifies ‘the hall of the 
dead.’ As regards the Gr. ’HAvovoy (redlov), it is 
usually derived—even by E. Rohde (Psyche?, i. 76, 
footnote 1)—from é\evois, Aedcoua, etc., and inter- 
preted as ‘the land of the departed.’ But in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
édevd in Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to depart’; and as a ‘land of those who have 
arrived’ obviously gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion of ’HAvovov, the connexion of the Greek word 
with the Lith. wélés, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
by A. N. Veselovskij (Trans. of the Department 
Sor the Russ, Lang. and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 


Acad, ‘[Russ.], xlvi. p. 287 ff.), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, we have before us 
in the case of Vtelona, Valhgll, and *Hdvcopr, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, so that all that follows from the series 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aryan root *vel-, “vol-, *vél- in the sense of 
‘souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
want of points of connexion to justify the assump- 
tion that even in the primitive Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like those mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic comparisons 
from which:people were wont at an earlier date te 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi- 
tive ideas—as, e.g., Gr. KépBepos=Skr. sarvara, 
sabala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead); Gr. 
Tdprapos=Skr. taldtala (at a later date the name 
of a definite hell); Gr. ‘Epyelas (as leader of the 
dead)=Skr. sdraméya (used of the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead); Gr. Mivws (as ruler of 
the dead)=Skr. mdnu, and other similar compari- 
sons—belong to the realm of beliefs that have long 
ago been given up by modern philology, as has 
been shown above (p. 13). Even the alleged agree- 
ments as to the matter in this sphere—as, ¢.g., that 
a certain resemblance is to be found between the 
Gr. KépBepos and the two ‘four-eyed and spotted 
dogs of Yama who guard the path’—do not turn 
out to be capable of convincin — (cf. O. 
Gruppe, Die griechischen Kulte und Mythen, i. 1133 
E. Rohde, Psyche?, i. 304, footnote 2; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 538). 

Thus we believe that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from the 

aves of the deceased, belongs to the individual 

evelopment of the separate Aryan races, although 
this development may have taken place in pre- 
historic epochs. In the same way, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate development of the 
individual peoples that the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and sending away the soul 
(which was thou; Rt of as ‘smoke’) to a distant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre—a 
custom which, as we have shown above, stands in 
intimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
tion arose from still more primitive ideas—as, e.g., 
from the wish to free the living from the pollution 
which was threatened by the dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the body 
of the beloved dead—still it cannot be disputed 
that the conception of the flame as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the dead was 
one which, in the course of time, rose more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
mistakably the case in India, where, in an ex- 
tremely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not burn, and that there are 
many women-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
berg, op. cit., pp. 544, 536). In Homer the only way 
to Hades is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
‘translated’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among the Gauls (indoras Siculus, v. 28) it wag 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
pyre, addressed to the departed relatives. These 
were supposed to be carried along with the soul of the 
cremated dead into the realm of the shades. But 
a Russian expresses himself most unreservedly as 
to the real purpose of cremation in the case of the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 22): : 

‘Ye Arabs are indeed a Hla a people: ye take him who is 
the best beloved and most highly honoured of men and cast him 
into the earth, where the rig eed beasts and worms feed on 
him. We, on the other hand, burn him in an instant, so that 
he goes directly, without delay, into Paradise.’ 

The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spirits 
of the ancestors dwell is the earth, the same earth 
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to whose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the different 
ee an rule over the souls of the dead that are 
aid in the earth as well as over the seed which 
springs up out of the earth. This is true, in the 
first place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Tata (Rohde, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellus 
(Wissowa, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Zemyna (cf. Lett. 
Semmes mdte, Lith. Zémé ‘earth,’ Thrac. Zeuédn 
‘earth-goddess’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are offered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made by the writer of the present article (Readllex. 
p. 870) to interpret the Greek Persephoneia as the 
‘killing of the seed,’* and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘ bringing of the seed.’ 

Il. WORSHIP OF THE SKY AND OTHER NATURAL 
PHENOMENA—‘THE HEAVENLY ONES.’— Intro- 
duction.—If we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trifling details 
in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavic tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 

revalent evi other Aryan races, which were 

th incompletely attested and (as e.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whether it will not be 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately be necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
stans, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
with some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

‘Prutheni noticiam dei non habuerunt. Quia simplices 
fuerunt, eum ratione comprehendere non potuerunt, et quia 
literas non habuerunt, immo in scripturis ipsum speculari non 
poterant. . . . Et quia sic deum non cognoverunt, ideo contigit, 
quod errando omnem creaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiam, 
usqie ad bufonem, Habuerunt etiam lucos, campos et aquas 
sacras, sic quod secare aut agros colere vel piscari ausi non 
fuerant in eisdem’ (Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, i. 58). 

We may compare with Peter of Dusburg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Blumenau (Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, 
i, 53, note 1): 

*‘Horum (the Prussians) ritus sicut a Christiana religione 
afienus, ita ab omni humanitate remotus fuit. Ipsi namque 

risco gentilitatis errore imbuti omnem ornatum cali atque 
rr adorantes nonnullas silvas adeo sacras esse arbitrabantur 
ut nec ligna incidere nec vetustate quidem deiectas arbores 
inibi abducere permittebant.’ we 3 ¢ 

Later but still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit ‘Dla LOnSEY who 
at the beginning of the 17th cent. travelled all 
through Polish Livonia : 

*Hi varios deos habent, alium cali, alium terra, yew alii 
subsunt, ut dii piscium, agrorum, frumentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccarum ac singularium necessitatum 
proprios’ (cf. Usener, Gofternamen, p. 109). Of. Helmoldi 
Chronica Slavorum, i. p. 163, ed. Pertz: ‘Inter multiformia 
deorum numina, quibus arva silvas tristitias atque voluptates 
attribuunt, non diffitentur unum in celis ceteris imperitantem.’ 

*® vn, etc.; djpov’ 7 Tov apxaiwy Geay tpoby, Hes.; pypis* 
ry Wee ee Paes digg aad bbbee “taht altho’ Fieons, Waldbdume 
und Kulturpflanzen, Strassburg, 1905, = 860); Féronia, 
Farénia, Férénia, acc. to W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, 
Berlin, 1875-7, ii. 828: far (=¢npov, “bhers-), ‘spelt’; for 
anxther view of Feronia cf. . Schulze, Higennamen, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 165. 


With these general characteristics of the Litu-Prussian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus. 
sians themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Meletius, Malecki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Math. Stryikowski (Kronika Polska, Litewska, 

ruska, Moskowiewska, Tatarska, Rgbg. bei Osterberg, 1682), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1615), Mattheus Pretorius (Delicice Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubiihne, completed about 1698, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Lithuanian con 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, forall phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these which 
was at all prominent, individual gods (Sondergotter, 
‘special gods,’ as H. Usener has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we single out 
@ particular province of culture, as, ¢.g., cattle-breeding, which 
evidently occupied a prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Prussians, we have, begin with, a god who looks after 
cattle in general (Sutvaras), then a goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Gotha), a god who attends to the feeding 
(Szericzius), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ganjklos 
dévas). In addition to these, there are ‘special gods’ concerned 
with the oxen (Baubis), the horses (Ratainicza), the sheep 
cleats the swine (Krukis and Kremata), the poultry 
Swieczpurcscyunnis dévos), the bees (Bicziu birbullis, Austheia, 
Prokorimos), the calves (Karvaitis), the young pigs (Priparszas), 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible pisene of the farmer, the fly pest (Musit bir- 
biks). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
appears in the so-called /ndigitamenta, t.e. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are known to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitates rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes (di nuptiales, di agrestes, etc.) t may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and eee many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenta, 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu,Prussian 
deities : 

‘Sed et alii sunt preterea (t.e. besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the Indigitamenta) dei com- 
plures hominum vitam pro sua quisque portione adminiculantes, 
quos volentem cognoscere indigitamentorum libri satis edoce- 
bunt’ (densorinta, 


*Of. Joh. Lasicii Polont de Diis Samagitarum libellus, 
ed. by W. Mannhardt, with additions by A. Bielenstein, Riga, 
1868; ‘Die Baltica des Libellus Lasicki; Untersuchungen zur 
litauischen Mythologie,’ by Theodor R, yon Grienberger in 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xviii. 1ff., and A. Briickner, 
‘Litauische Gotternamen,’ 1b. xxii. 569ff. The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustworthiness of Laskowski, 
the main source of Lasicki. He holds, paar other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengabia, and Matergabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of fire (Polengabia, ‘the 
Agatha of the hearth’; cf. Lith. pedéné, ‘fire-place,’ M/atergabia, 
‘Mother Agatha’). All this may be quite right in itself, but 
we are not justified on that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded as primitive among the 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the separate 
names and forms of these gods themselves. Why should not a 
Christian saint in earlier times have strayed into their midst? 
However, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by Laskowski-Lasicius will be noted as such. 

t Cf. Wissowa, ‘Echte und falsche ‘‘Sondergétter” in der 
romischen Religion’ in Ges, Abh. zur rémischen Religions- und 
Stadtgeschichte, Munich, 1904, p, 304 ff. 
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The important thing, however, is that these great 
gods of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than ‘special gods.’ If we take, e.g., the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the fourdations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is represented by Saturnus, 
harvest by Consus and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
blossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Robigus—all of them deities who, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshipped along with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seta, 
Segetia, and Tutilina, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, op. 
owt. p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are the twelve gods who were 
invoked by the flamen at the sacrum Cereale: Vervactor (for 
the fallow ploughing), Redarator (for the second ploughing), 
Imporcitor (for the drawing of the furrow), Znsitor (for the 
sowing), Obarator (for the grubbing), Occator (for the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Subruncinator (for the weeding), 
Messor (for the DOWIE Convector (for the gathering), Conditor 
(for the storing), and Promitor (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Sterculinus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
menta’ in Roscher). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Jnsitor (and at 
the same time Sator) is at the sacrum Cereale 
the ‘sower’; Conditor is the ‘storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old ee of the cult Saturnus (Seturnus) and 
Consus, which are probably connected etymo- 
logically with serere and condere (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
(ianua), just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Szwllinnis (Lith. szulings, ‘the 
well’), or a god of the bath-broom, Szlotrazys 
(Lith. szlitrazs, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi- 
tamenta: Forulus, ‘god of the doors,’ and 
Cardea, ‘ goddess of the hinges.’ 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman gods on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 
pre titers formations, even in cases where these 

gures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e$-, with the Lith. Gabjau- 
jes, ‘ god of the barns’= Lat, Consus ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirksztt, ‘god of fire’=Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
sowa, p. 185); Lith. Perdoytus, ‘god of merchants’ 
=Lat. Mercurius; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse’=Lat. Mutunus Tutunus (Wis- 
sowa, p. 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre-historic is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of H. Usener’s standard work 
(Gétternamen) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special gods resembling 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (ef. p. 116ff.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separate gods 
lived on in the worship of the saints, who, just like 
the gods of the Indigitamenta, could be rightly 
designated as ‘dei hominum vitam pro sua quisque 
portione adminiculantes.’ But how do matters 
stand in this connexion with the religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is impossible,’ says F. 
Kauffmann in his Deutsche Mythologie? (Stuttgart, 
1893), p. 40, Eng. tr. Northern Mythology, London, 
1903, p. 31, ‘to prove in the oldest Teutonic re- 
ligion the existence of more than three male divini- 
ties ; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons by the historiographers of later times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppiter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as such called 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if this state- 
ment is correct, and it expresses the opinion 
current among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly be room for ‘special gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the Heruliansa roNvs Oedv Suthos; and when 
Jordanis (ch. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus: 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresque 
viros, quos theologiam instruens nuwmina quedam 
et sacella venerari iussit,’ what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and 
es cially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptions 
exhibit—a Thingsus, Requalivahanus, Halamardus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, Nerthus, 
Baduhenna, Nehalennia, Hludana, Garmangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, Harimella, etc.—as all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman gods 5 uppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants? The former of these 
classes—in addition to a la Optimus Maximus, 
who was worshipped by all in common—honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight ; 
cf. Wissowa, p. 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
Pagerte gods on the barbarian Olympus—and 
ound them too. But none of these questions can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, however, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion* can be raised against the view 
that the craving, which is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu- Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless yee of ‘special gods’ 
a hg all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘animism,’ ¢.e. ‘the investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture®, London, 1891). 
In close connexion with this animism we see fur- 


* The same is true of the old Indian religion. Here, from 
primitive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing ten. 
dency to form gods was kept in check by influential prieste 
and priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
pea on the development of great personal gods (cf. below, 
4b). 
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ther how, in the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘fetishism’ 
remain. It cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, but as real embodiments of a 
divine anima. In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
in those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4c). 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the histor 
of religion. They are also to be traced in histori- 
cal times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 

rimitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 

orm of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of ‘ special 
gods’ presupposed as original are not at first to be 
tn On hae a as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religious emotions were of different signifi- 
eance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning be different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and appeared distinct from the other 
‘special gods.’ These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us: 
Skr. devd, Lat. deus, Lith. diéwas, Ir. dia, Old 
Nor. ¢évar, nom. pl. i.e. the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

These ‘heavenly ones’ will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief dive in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘heavenly ones’ in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their peed and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

1. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ in the old Aryan religion.—It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worshi 
of the sky and-the powers of nature connected wit 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already seen in the reports regarding the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted above (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua—omnem ornatum cwli atque 
terre adorantes—varios deos habent, alium cw#li, alium terre», 
quibus alii subsunt). 

This is still more clearly proved by Herodotus (i, 181) 
with regard to the Persians: aydApara pév cai vyovs xat 
Pwpors ovx ev véuw morevpévous idpierOat, GAAG Kai Tolg wovevar 
pepinv émipépovar, ws pay ewoi Soxéet, OTe ovK avOpwmopudas 
évouscav Tovs Oeovs Kardmep oi “EAAnrns elvar. ot 8¢ vouigovar 
Aci pev emi ra UWnAdtara Tov OUpéwy avaBaivovres Ovoiag épdecy, 
Tov KUKAov mavra Tov ovpavod Aia Kadéovres' Biouvar 5¢ nAlw re 
Kal geAnvy Kai yp Kai wupt Kat dart Kal avépoor’ Tovroet may 3H 
povvo.ct Ovovar apxndev, and the Scythians (iv. 59): Oeovs wav pov- 
vous rovade iAdoovrat, ‘Iorinv nev ddtora, éwi be Aia re xai Tyy 
vouigovres Thy Tv tov Avads elvar yuvaiea, Ossar reports regard- 
ing the Teutons : ‘Germani multum ab hac (Gallorum) consuetu- 
dine differunt, nam neque druides habent, qui rebus divinis 

resint, neque sacrificiis student, deorum numero eos solos 
Nooantt quos cernunt et quorum aperte opibus iuvantur : Solem 
et Vulcanum et Lunam, reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt’ 
(de Bell, Gall. vi. 21). 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself : Skr. Dydus=Gr. Zets, Lat. Diespiter, Jup- 
piter (Ji-piter=Zeb wdrep, an ancient vocative), 

* Of., in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘de Borussie Antiquitat- 
Ibus’ ii., in Grynwus, Novus Orbis, Basel, 1537, p. 682: ‘Solem et 
Lunam deos omnium primos crediderunt, tonitrua fulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabant, tempestates advertendas 
eitandasque precationibus dixerunt.’ 
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Old Nor. Tyr, O.H.G. Ziu.* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘sky’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic Dydus, while the Gr. Zeés and 
Lat. Juppiter on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
Tyr are O.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest ee of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the greatest god of war. The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dyéus 
(=Lat. dies, ‘day ’) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 
The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan *dyéus, as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions—the formation of 
‘special gods’—it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the thundercrash, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O.L.G. Thunar, O. Nor. Thorr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati, ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonat, tonitrus, A.S. nian, 
punor, O.H.G. donar). The common Celtie ex- 
pression for this natural power “*torannos (Irish 
torann, Welsh tarann, Cornish taran, ‘tiunder’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same rect. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess?) Taranis 
attested by Lucan (Phars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as Tapaydov 
(Dat.), Taranucus, Taranucnus. Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Teu- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tanaros (cf. R. Much, ‘ Der 
germanische Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift fir 
Heinzel, p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Perkunas (according to Menecius ‘ ape 
tonitruum ac tempestatum’), and of the Slavonic 
Perun, who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
storm,’ ‘thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. Pp: 479) with the Old Norse Fjérgyn, the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with Parjdnya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
quercus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak,’ ‘fir’ (*perku), so 
that the meaning ‘he of the oak’ oat result for 
Perkimas (cf. in Menecius: Putscetus, ‘deus qui 
sacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszis, 
‘ pine tree ’], ‘he of the pine tree’; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
arly History of the ii ship, 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetic reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. 7 is not= Lith. &), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and evident changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Taranis and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Perkiunas 
and Perun to start from their appellative significa- 
tion.t Just asin the North of Europe, so also in 
* Bremer (Indogerm. Forschungen, iii. 301) has lately, on 
insufficient grounds, the present writer thinks, separated the 
Teutonic words from *dyéus=Zevs and connected them with 
“deivos=deus. 
t E. Lidén (Armentsche Studien, Géteborg, 1906, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these words. With us he derives the 
Slav. perunw and Lith. perkwnas from the appellative significa- 


tion ‘thunder,’ and places both words beside Old Slav. pera, 
piratt and Armen, hark-anem, aor. hart (cf. also Armen. orot 
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the Vedas, Dydis, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the thunderstorm (along with Parjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is god of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time: 

Zevs 5’ Edax’ ovpavoy evpdv év aldépr Kai vehéApnar (Il. xv. 192). 
In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as vepednyepéra, repmixépauvos, srepo- 
wnyepéra, Kedawwedrs, éplydoumos, épiBpeuérns, doTepo- 
anrhs, dpyixépavvos, etc., exist in large numbers. 
On the other hand, the epithet of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural evpiora, ‘ wide-eye’ (cf. above, rdv 
KUkNov mdvra ToD ot’pavod Ala xadéovres), which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten po of the language, 
ps op to the god as the bearer of the light of 

ay (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der indoger. 
Neutra, Weimar, 1889, p. 400). The same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are: 

The Sun: Skr. sivar (stirya and svar, Av. hvar), Gr. aBédvos 
(Oret. Hes.), 7¢Avos, WAvos, Lat. sol, Goth. sauil, neut. (beside 
gunné, fem.), Welsh heul, Old Pruss. sate, Lith. sdulé, 

The Dawn: Skr. ushds and usrd, Av. usah, Gr. nos, ol. 
avws, Lat. aurora, Lith. auszra. 

The Moon: Skr. mds, Av. mah, Gr. wyvn, Goth. ména, 
Lith. mént (in addition O. Lat. losna, Lat. lana, Armen. 
lusin; cf. Old Pruss. lauxnos, ‘ constellations’). 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with light—Sawlélée ‘the sun,’ Méni or 
Meénesélis ‘the moon,’ Auszriné ‘the morning 
star,’ Wakariné (also called Zevoruna) ‘the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. Zwaigidé) as a whole, 
over which Swaizxtix rules, Auszrad ‘the dawn’ 
(cf., in Lasicius, ‘ Ausca [for Awszra] dea est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis’), etc.—play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion and mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Cesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says: ‘Solem deinde suspiciens et 
cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat,’ 
and even as late as the 7th cent. the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks: ‘Nullus 
dominos solem et lunam vocet neque per eos 
iuret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. Sol 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula: 
Sinthgunt Sunna era suister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freia (A.S. ttwesdeg, 
piesa ry punresdeg, frigedeg) in itself as well 
as O.H.G. sunnintag and mdnatag (=Lat. dies 
Solis and dies Lune, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least by 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 

dess Sunna is strengthened by the general 

Vest Teutonic formation A.S. sunnanaéfen= 
0.H.G. sunniin-dband. For as this combina- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
‘evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 


‘thunder’), both of which mean ‘to beat.’ He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdénya. If this is correct, then, 
there would lie in the Skr. parjdnya, Slav. perunt, Lith. per- 
kiéinas, a primitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of ‘the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen goddess 
Sunna, the eve of which was called sunnin- 
Adband (but cf. R. Much, in Mitteilungen der 
anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16). 
The name of the dawn, too, developed on Teutonic 
soil into an important goddess Ostara (to be found 
in the O.H.G. Ostaridn, Ostarmdnod), A.S. Eostre 
(Eastormonap, ef. Bede, de Temporum ratvone, 
ce. 13)=Skr. usrd, Lith. auszrd, only with the 
difference that here the original goddess of the 
morning las become a goddess of Spring (but cf. 
A.S. éarendel, ‘morning-star,’ ‘ morning-dawn ay 
The reason of this change is to be found in the 
fact that in pre-historic times special worship was 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), as is made probable by 
the ritual of the Indie Ushas (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 26 ff. and 
L. v. Schréder, ‘Lihgo’ in the Mitteilungen der 
anthrop. Gesell. in Wien, xxxii.). On Italian soil 
the Sabine ausel, ‘sol’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 68 
acc. to emendation), must be mentioned as derived 
from the root *aus- which has just been referred to, 
whose priests were called Auselii (Aurelia familia ; 
ef. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors, Usil 
Sol et Eos). With regard to the divinities Sol 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they belonged to the oldest components of the 
antheon (ef. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 261). Tradition 
Fecided in favour of the former view, although 
there are no traces of their worship either in the 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g. Minerva, whose name (*Menes-ova) 
is derived from a root (Gr. pévos, *neveo-os) which 
is entirely extinct in the Italian lan, Agee, and 
therefore must be very old. Ména in the Indigita- 
menta is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities are “HAvos and ’Has, 
Mivn and Zedjvy, although they continue for the 
most part to play a réle in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god (Sérya) and a 
moon-god (4s), who, however, in the same wa 
withdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as e.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Pers. Miéra, 
New Pers. mihr, ‘the sun’), Varuna, and the 
Adityas, or they have been repressed by these (ef. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 185 ff., 194). 
The position of the female personification of the 
sun Sdédryd is more important, owing to her re- 
lation to the Aésvins an her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Ushas, so 
often celebrated in song (cf. above)... For a Miv 
(moon-god ?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Hin- 
leitung, p. 197 ff. 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Cesar fire (Skr. agni=Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnis, 
Old Slav. ognt) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is born in heaven 
(ef. A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuwers, Berlin, 1859), 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called ‘fire’ in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Feuer’), On 
Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Here Jerome of Prague found 
‘gentem que sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 

etuum appellabat ; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 
eficeret ministrabant.’ The people called it Ugnis 
sewenta, ‘holy fire,’ or szwenta ponyke, ‘holy 
mistress.’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Pretorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?’ There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, ‘the one behind 
the hearth’ (Lith. peléné), etc. We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the Roman 
Vesta, Greek ‘Eorin, Arcadian Fiorla, ‘hearth,’ 
‘hearth-fire.” There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Hinleitung (p. 162 ff.). On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, e.g., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, 
art. ‘Herd’; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship, 209f. ; and Wissowa, op. cit., p. 141 ff.), points 
to the remotest ae If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv. 59), among 
the Seythians ‘Iorly (Scyth. Tafiri, te. ‘the warm- 
ing one,’ or ‘ heat’; Avesta fap, Skr. tdpati, tapd- 
yati, taptd ; New Pers. tdbad, tafsad ; Lat. tepesco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the Aryans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedic Agni (Lith. 
ugnis), the wise and great priest of mankind. 

e Greek “H¢ga:oros (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, ef. agal, ‘kindling’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historic times apparently 
the god of the feartal and devastating might of fire 
(from *volkd, ‘fire’=Skr. wlkdé, ‘firebrand’; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their oriemen!: sphere than the Vedic Agni. The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Vélundr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention wind and water. 
The former appears as a god in the Litu- 
Prussian Wéjo-patis,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Wejpons and Wejdievs) from the Lith. wéjis, wéjas, 
‘wind.’ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedic Vayu, ‘ wind,’ and ‘god of the wind,’ 
and to the Greek Alodos (*Fn-to-Ao-s). The name 
Vata, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Vayu and also means ‘ wind,’ ‘ wind-god,’ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic Wédan-Osinn ; 
but the etymological connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138: céBovrat rorapovs pddiora ; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4: IAdoxovrat Kal petOpa worapay . 
kal rovras domep bo.a Spavres). The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Griech. Myth. iv.*, 146 ff.), 
among whom the rivers were called dvorpepe’s and 
dumerets, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘heaven-born.’ 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the Latin Neptdnus (Umbr. nepitu ‘ inundutio,’ 
according to Biicheler, Lex. Italicwm, Bonn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. napta, ‘moist,’ Ndwas, a Persian spring, 
Ndwapis, a Scythian river) ; the Greek Nypevs : vapés, 
‘flowing,’ ‘moist’; the Indian Apsaras : ap- ‘water’ 
(apdm ndpdt, ‘ the water-child’), etc. 

These powers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, 1.e. the sky (*dyéus), together with 
the A oe spat Aare appearing in it or coming from it, 

*The Lithuanian names of gods ending in -patzs (cf. also 
Dimstipatis : dimstis, ‘house,’ ‘court,’ Latikpatis ‘lord of the 
fields,’ Rawyupatis, ‘lord of the leaven') are regarded by the 
author of the present article, in opposition to Usener-Solmsen, 
p. 115, as very old, seeing that the Lith. pats, ‘husband,’ has 
reserved the old meaning ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ only in one case 


sides these names of gods, viz., in the old compound word 
wiszpatis, ‘God,’ lit. ‘lord of the tribe.’ 


‘the heavenly ones’ (*deivés), must accordingly be 
designated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the separate peoples will be indicated, at 
least in broad outline, at the close of the next 
section, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2. The oldest names of the ‘heavenly ones.’— 
Aryan archeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
Sse The only thing that can be proved, as 
ollows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
—ZLets—Juppiter — Ziu, in agni — ignis—ugnis— 
ogni, in donar—torann, etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine anima, which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., but not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside of his own ener They were ‘special gods 
set, so to say, on a high one of worship. That 
this was the oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his book, Sprachvergleichung 
und Urgeschichte?, p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. Usener, in his frequently mentioned book 
Gotternamen (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 


Thus Herodotus reports (ii. 52) of the Pelasgi, ‘the ancients,’ 
a name which, as the mitt writer believes, included all that 
was known or supposed to be known re arding the pre-historic 


inhabitants of Greece : @vov 6¢ mavra py eae ot HeAagyoi Geotae 
émevxdmevor ws éyw év Awdwvp (the oldest place of worship in 
Greece) oléa axovoas, érwvupinv 5€ ovd’ ovvoua éroredyTo ovdevi 
avray' ov yap acynkderdy Kw. 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviously ‘meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as Geo, ‘without gods.’ 

Theophrastus knew such a people in the Thracian Tho! of 
Mt. Athos, and in the same sense Strabo, iii. p. 164, reports : 
€or 8 rods KadAaixods abéous paci, rods 5¢ KeAriBnpas Kai rovs 
mpocBoppovs Tav oudpwv avrois avwripp tivi Geo [Avery] Tats 
mavechivows viKTwp mpd TaY TUAGY, wavo.Kious Te XopevEY Kai 
wavvuxigev. 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water; but the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek who had 
listened to their worship would, under the impres- 
sion of the lively figures in his Olympus, have 
called them also d@eou. : 

The further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creation of personal gods and true proper 
names for them. This process was called” forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi- 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘special 
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gods’ had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others. In the case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences from without have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 194) is convinced 
that the great figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the Vedic 

antheon, Mitra, Varuna, and the Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pelasgi -received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, Ovpavin, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Cesar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and fire, and 
add to these the thunder (Donar), the sky (Ziu), 
and the wind (Wodan [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purely appellative meaning, we 
can find ahualtitely nothing in this list of old Teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions (Germania, ch. 9) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Greco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature-worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
45) and the beginnings of poetry and _ plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the 80s rév Gedy, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
shall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brought about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of growth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
the most part em plaiad and finished before us, 
and in order to determine the point of departure in 
their development we are thus almost exclusively de- 

endent on the interpretation of theirnames. It must, 
owever, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms one of the most obscure chapters of compar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies in the recognition of 


But even if we were successful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sphere oi 
his activity, the ‘cell of his nature,’ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be possible as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of which 
we have spoken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as Zeds (*dyéus) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the cloud-girt sky of the thunder- 
storm, with reference to the divine anima which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
development, through the assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
immortal figure of the father of gods and men 
which we find in Homer. But it is worthy of 
note that in the Epic the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind (e.g. wyrlera, Eévios in the 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (cf. 
above, p. 34). Corresponding to this, Agni in 
India is originally nothing else than the divine 
anima of fire. But it enters into the realm of 
personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to dispel evil spirits 
by its heat, but also, as is already done in the 
Rigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic rospeayy: 

e Greek Zeus an the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true dii. Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 

osition and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
ulustrate this by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions, 
From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes. Among the very numerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, without forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word-formation; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Preller’s Mythologie. 
According to them, ’Amwé\\wv, ’Aré\\wy (dméA)a, 
‘fold’) is ‘he of the fold’ (cf. e.g. xi8dwv, ‘miner’: 
xlBdn, ‘dross’; ’Ayd0wv: dyabds; Pitwy: pidros, K. 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram. ii.?1, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and ‘Eppelas, ‘Epufs (Epua, Epuaxes, 
‘stone,’ ‘stone-heaps’), is ‘he of the stone-heap.’ 


Divine names which designate the god appellatively as standing 
in a characteristic relation to a definite conception are exceed- 
ingly numerous in all Aryan languages, as is seen. ¢.g., in Lith. 
Medeinis, ‘he of the wood’ (Lith. médis); Puszaitis, ‘he ot 
the pine tree’ (Lith. puszis); Eratinis, ‘he that belongs to the 
lambs’ (Lith. éras); Lat. Silvanus, Pomona, Mellona, Bubona, 
Minerva from *Menesova (‘she who has to do with the *menos 
=Gr. wévos’), Old Gall. Braciaca (brace), ‘he of the malt’ ; Phryg. 
Sabazios = Dionysus (Illyr. sabaia, ‘ beer’), ‘he of the beer’ (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, p. 89); and in numerous other instances. 
In the Teutonic languages the numerous formations in -ana— 
Tanfana, Hiudana, Saxanus, Magusanus, etc.— may belong 
to this class. "AméAAwy is'accordingly, in the first instance, a 
‘special god’ of the cattle-pen,* then a god of cattle-rearing in 

eneral, in which character, as is well known, he already appears 
in Homer (JU. ii. 766, xxi. 448 ff.), and which is clearly referred 
to in the ancient epithets Av«cos, ‘he who fa a away the 
wolves from the folds,’ Kapvetos: xdpvos, ‘flock’ (cf. Lith. 
Eratinis), and Nés0s: vépos, ‘ pasture’ (cf. Lith. Gangklos déwas : 
ganykla, ‘pasture’), which had all, without doubt, originally 
designated independent gods. The figure of Hermes, however, 
takes us back to the primitive epoch of an ancient stone- 
worship (cf. below, 40), As late as the year 1583 the Jesuit 
Rostowski was able to report the following from Lithuania 
(ct. A. Brickner, Archiv fiir slav. Phil. ix. 33): ‘ Antiqua colonis 
superstitiones . .. alibi Akmo (Lith. aszi7%, ‘stone’), saxum 
grandius’; and further: ‘Saxa pro diis culla (que illi lingua 


*The Lithuanian god Sutvaras (cf. above, p. 31), ‘the god 
of cattle,’ would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his name with the Lith. tword, ‘fence.’ 


the fact that we rhe only a very little for certain. 
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patria Atmeschenes Viete, adiectorum scilicet loca [really adici- 
endi locus ; Lett. atmeschanas wiela), in que ciborum analecta 
pro libamine coniectabant; quibus cesorum animantium cru- 
orem aspergebant quieque contingere ipsis fas esset victimariis), 
sex inquam eiusmodi ar» circum oppida, in primis Rositenum, 
Duneburgum, Russonum, eversa coetusque sacrificantium dissi- 
pati.’ Pretorius too relates (p. 21): ‘There was, several years 
ago, a somewhat higher stone not far from Gumbinnen or Bisser- 
keim, in a pine grove, which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the surrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.’ Similar phenomena occur in Greece. Even in the 
Odyssey, xvi. 471, we find the place name”Eppatos Addos : 
7d yap Sov. dp0adpoior. 
757 Umep mdALos 06: B "Eppatos Addos éorev, 

and the scholiast remarks on this passage : ‘The heap of stones 
on the roadside is called épyatov. Hermes first cleared the roads, 
and where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. “Eppacos Addos, however, is the same as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called "Eppacoc Addo. Hence it 
is the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the guide and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which they call 
"Eppacor Addor.’ Cf. also Epuaxas AiBous ceowpeupévous eis TYLHY 
tov ‘Epuovd (Schol. Nik. Ther. 150). Eatables, too, such as dried 
figs, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (épya:or), 
professedly for the passing travellers, but in reality as a sacrifice 
to the god. In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshipped stones or cairns, which were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine anima, which exercised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ ‘Eppecas. 

How these shee gods, ‘he of the cattle- 

en’ and ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ gradually grew 
into the (eed a and many-sided personalities of 
the Greek Olympus will never, as has been men- 
tioned above, be completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with oifos, 
‘the shining one,’ a sun-deity, may have been of 
significance for Apollo. The sun-god Phebus 
opened the dé\dat, ‘the cattle-pens,’ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘direction posts,’ and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

On Roman soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fons the ‘ god of the spring,’ Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the hearth,’ and Lith. Szwllinnis (szulinis) the ‘god 
of the well,’ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘ god of the doors’ 
(so also Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Geminus, Janus bifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Clusius, Patulcius in the Car- 
men Saliorum), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. But even in Rome of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Hex 
sacrorum) and his own festival (Agonalia), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything—especially of the year 
(Januarius)—must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divom deus or 
the principium deorum (cf. Wissowa, p. 91 ff.). In 
the same way as a material and ve high] 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the ran 
of the dii, we find in Rome a great fondness, corre- 
sponding to the abstract-thinking spirit of the 
Romans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

Thisis seen, e¢.g., in Ceres (*Keros, ‘growth’ : cresco (cf. Osthoff, 
Parerga, i. 1), Venus* (*venos=Skr. vdnas ‘ desire,’ ‘ pleasant- 
ness’), Séia(‘ sowing ’= Lith. séja, ‘seed-time’), Robigus (‘ failure 
of crops’), etc. 

* In Oscan and Pelignian the U poot hens Herentas corresponds 
to her. The name is connected with Osc,-Umbr. her-, heri- 
BovAecGar, Goth. gatrnjan, ‘to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means ‘ desire.’ 


In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods’ were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar=du (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donar, 
Ziu, Wédan). As examples we may take the gods 
Saanét and Requalivahanus, which can be inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
weapon was put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of fact, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
be produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Cm, Deutsche Mythologie’, i. 185). This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons Saaxnét, i.e. ‘sword-bearer,’ ‘com- 
ae of the sword,’ and we can easily understand 

ow he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance that in the baptismal vow he 
was placed on an equal footing with Thunar and 
Wédan (Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch®, Halle, 
1888, p. 159). We have seen above how a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained behind, worshipped a ‘name- 
less god’ by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35>). May 
we not presuppose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was called ‘he of the darkness’ (Goth. 
rigis=Gr. &peBos)—an interpretation of the Requa- 
livahanus mentioned by the Romans, which the 
Germanists, by way of exception, unanimously 
accept? Besides, he was undoubtedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3. The forms of manifestation of the ‘heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth.—lt is a characteristic quality of most primi- 
tive religions that in them the distinction between 
man and animal is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to be found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recognize in beasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, will and judgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream’ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture’, i. 469). There may also ing 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 68 ff.) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. But the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, ¢.g. the As’vens as chi'dren of the 
mare. The different animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
were honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, ete., are unmistakable signs of these once 

revalent ideas. The oldest condition of affairs in 
beste is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums, ii. 98) in the following way: ‘The view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus has become Zeus, while the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (but cf. above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-bear; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera Booms 
was worshipped as a cow that was fertilized b 
Zeus in the form of a bull. In the countless roug 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, which are found <in all the layers of the 
Trojan and Atgean civilization, we may in all proba- 
bility recognize the representations of the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different gods, particularly 
Mars. But the fact that the eee were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as.at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Hist. Nat. x. 16: ‘Romanis 
eam aquilam legionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et antea prima 
cum quattuor aliis: lupt, minotauri, equi aprique 
singulos ordines anteibant’). Itisthesame custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
(Germania, ch. 7): ‘Effigiesque et signa quedam 
detracta lucis in preelium ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (ef. A.S. eoforcuméol, ‘sign of the boar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, His¢. 
iv. 22: ‘inde depromptee silvis lucisque ferarum 
imagines’). Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
human form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, however, not the case. We must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Peruni, whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf, above, p. 33), he says: ‘He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a bow, in the left a quiver with arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows’ (cf. Dahl, Erkldrendes Woérterbuch der 
lebenden grossrussischen Sprache®, St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, ili. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
pions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thus the Lat. calende (xaddvéa), ‘New Year,’ has led on 
Russian soil to a divine being, personifying the whole time between 
Christmas and Epiphany. In the neighbourhood of Moscow, 


even at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to 
lead a maiden called Koljada, dressed in white, through the 
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streets, and to sing, ‘Qn Christmas eve was Koljada born, 
beyond the rapid river,’jetc. In the same song, in close con- 
nexion with the worship jof this Koljada, a pagan sacrifice of a 
kid is mentioned (cf. Glazunov, Russian Folksongs (Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1894, p. 1). We may also call to mind the super: 
natural rusalki, from Lat. rosalia (povadaAca), ‘festival of roses,’ 
already mentioned above (p. 25). 


Thus we may assume that there was, even in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants with tawny or red beards, there 
is nothing against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanie language the attribute ‘father’ 
must have been, even in pre-historic times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dyéus, ‘sky’ (Skr. Dydus 
pita, Gr. Zeds warip; cf. also in Hesych. Aewd- 
Tupos* Beds rapa Tuudalas, Lat. Juppiter), as there 
were also a Scythian Zeds Ilamatos and a Bithynian 
Zevs Idras, ammos (Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 241 f.). 
It is doubtful, however, whether the word ‘ father’ 
indicates a position of honour of *dyéus com- 

ared to the other ‘heavenly ones,’ as seems more 
ikely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater (or mater) 
is applied to almost all the gods (or goddesses) of 
the oldest group. 

A further consequence of this personification of 
the deity is to be found in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Skr. Agndyi : 
Agni; Gr. AiFuvn: Zevs, Auds; Lat. Juno, *Jovino: 
Juppiter, Jovis). The idea, too, that the heaven 
and the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda the ‘ mother,’ Prthivi 
(=A.S. folde, ‘earth’), appears along with the 
‘father,’ Dydus. The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians (voultovres thy Tv rod Acds elvar 
yuvaika) has already been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly A:éyvcos (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth-goddess Yeuéry 
(cf. the Lithuanian Zémyna: Lith. zémé, Old Slav. 
zemlja, ‘earth’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasantry is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of light, to the mati syra zemlja, 
‘the cold Mother Earth,’ just as we find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse: ‘Hal wes pi, folde, 
jira moder, beo pu growende on godes febme,’ 
‘Hail to thee, O Earth, Mother of men! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’* It is doubtful, 
however, if the lepds yduos of Zeus with “Hpy, who 
can scarcely be shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 90 f.; on the other side, Frazer, GB? 
i. 228, and Farnell, Cults of the Gr. States, i. 180 ff.). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male (e.g. 
Dydus and Agni),and, on the other hand, 
female deities (e.g. Ushas, Eostra) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discussed, is, 

* We may look upon the rdéle played by Tellus at Roman 
marriages as a reminiscence of the same ideas. Cf. Servius, iv. 
166: ‘Quidam sane etiam Tellurem prwesse nuptiis tradunt; 
nam et in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur ; cui etiam virgines, vel 


cum ire ad domum mariti coperint, vel iam ibi posite, diversis 
nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
Rosmrons ces as well—in riddle and in myth. In 

cussing these we may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with the Litu-Slavic conditions, 
where both ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krek, Hinleitung in die slav- 
tsche Literaturgesch.*, p. 810 ff.; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths, Max 
Miller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. 80ff., and art. RIDDLE). They are in the 
real sense of the word Weltrdtsel (‘riddles of the 
universe’), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

‘Peas are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them up—ni cart, ni cartca, ni krdsnaja dévica’ (the stars). 
‘The black cow has gored all men to death; the white cow has 
brought them to life again’ (day and night). ‘ Without hands, 
without feet, he creeps on the mountains’ (the wind). ‘In 
Spring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, warm’ (the tree). ‘There stands an oak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests; in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnets ; 
each blue-bonnet has pene white and 7 black’ (the year, 
the month, weeks, days nights). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. Sadovnikow, The 
Riddles of the Russian People [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Haug, ‘ Vedische Ratselfragen und 
Ratselspriiche,’ in Sitzungsberichte der Miinchner Ak. d. W., 
phil.- hist. Kl. 1875, p. 457 ff.) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacrificial gatherings, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
asks, ¢.g., ‘Who travels alone?’ ‘Who will be born again?’ 
* What is the preventive against snow?’ ‘What is the great 
scattering?’ and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘The sun travels 
alone,’ ‘The moon will be born again,’ ‘Fire is the preventive 
against snow,’ ‘ The earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. Wilmanns’ ZDA xx. 
252) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (‘ What is whiter 
than snow? What isfleeter thanthe roe? Whatis higher than 
the mountain? Whatis darker than the night?’), In Greece one 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Keyz, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedic impres- 
sion, seeing that it is a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agni, the son of the two pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which he is produced, swallows up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. i. : 

The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have influenced its forms as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian and Lettic peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can be developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
1s concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettischen Sonnen- 
mythen’ in ZE vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gétternamen, p. 85 ff.). 

Teljawelik is the smith that forged the sua. The people 
worship the sun and an iron hammer of special size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several months, because a very 
mighty king had closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought him help with the iron hammer. 
The tired and dusty sun is placed in a bath by the mother of 
Perkiinas, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 





and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Daina ag 
husband and wife, and, indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (Auszriné), and is cut in two by the sword of 
Peyeonee. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and so on. 


Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of cum- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go back to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Miiller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have ee fixed beyond ques- 
tion.” These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 


(1) Sun and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
as is related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully in a celebrated hymn of the Rigveda (x. 85). The morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bodies in a 
relation described in different ways. In a Lithuanian poem, as 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun in order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘sons of the oe (déwa deli, déwe 
sunelet), among whom the two stars already mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of ‘the daughter of the sun,’ t.e. most likely the sun 
itself, just as in India the two Aéving, ‘the lords of the horses’ 
(cf. Skr. aéva, ‘ horse’), are regarded as the lovers of Siryd or 
Saryasya Duhitd, ‘the daughter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian Aévins with the Lettic ‘sons of the 
god’ seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stars are also called the ‘ponies’ of the moon and the ‘sons 
of the god’ are thought of as riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek Avéoxovpor (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena (‘EAévy: ciAy, * svelid, ‘heat of the sun’) correspond to 
the Lettic déwa deli, ‘sons of the god.’ Finally, the Lettic 
‘sons of the god’ are very often described as servants and work- 
men of the sun and the moon, Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algis, ‘angelus summorum deorum,’ whose name (cf. Lith. any a, 
‘ reward ’) literally means ‘ hired labourer,’ and this Lith. Algts 
is etymologically the same as the name of the Teutonic deity 
Alcis who corresponded to Castor and Pollux(Tacitus, Germania, 
ch. 43: Apud Nahanarvalos antique religionis lucus ostenditur ; 

residet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sed deos interpretatione 

omana Castorem Pollucemque memorant; ea vis numini, 
nomen Alcis [*A/ki, dual ?]; nulla simulacra, nullum peregrine 
superstitionis vestigium ; ut fratres tamen, ut iuvenes vener- 
antur)—since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the Lettic ‘sons of the god,’ 
the Indian Aévins, and the Greek Dioscuri.t 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aryan myths referred to 
above, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earth (fight of Indra 
with Vrtra, of Tistrya with Apaoga in the Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python); according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and Viévartipa, 
Herakles and Geryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of fire are con- 
nected with the custom, preserved among the Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op. cit. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into a plank or board of softer wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which may be compared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the honey-mead (Skr. mddhu 
=Gr. wé6v, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 





* In this connexion the present writer agrees with Winternitz, 
‘Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ (Beiluge zur Miinchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 292). Only in one point does Winternitz 
seem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of personal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. 38") between personified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

+ A, Briickner White Sir slavische Philologie, xxiii.) is wrong 
in finding in the author’s contention that Lith. Algis = Ger. 
Alcis (Reallexicon, p. 673), a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Brtickner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Aryan appellative (‘hired labourer’) 
preserved by chance in the myth. 
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them immortality (Skr. amrta, ‘immortality,’ ‘draught of 
{mmortality’=Gr. auSpocia, lit. ‘immortality ’) as it is possessed 
by the heavenly beings (A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers 
und des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859). The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, is a long 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the Indo-Iranian conception 
of Skr. rid=Av. asa, it points to foreign non-Aryan influences 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 49, 195). 

4. The worship.—1n the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, i.e. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came toassume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we find in historic times: (a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (5) the priests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We shall have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

(a) SACRIFICE AND PRAYER.—There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient way of bringing the supernatural within 
reach of the natural than sacrifice and prayer, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nected, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the two 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, we can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice or a prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced and made favourable to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
fluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which is in both cases the same. He who 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or he who banishes 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who 
appeals to the heavenly powers by means of sacri- 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of worship. 

Magic may be practised either by an action or 
by words, as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method: Skr. krtyd 
‘action,’ ‘bewitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘witch,’ Lith. 
keras ‘magic,’ kerttt ‘to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.,’ Old Slav. ¢ar% ‘magic’; Skr. 
krnoti from kar ‘he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdérman ‘the sacrifice’ is derived. In both cases, 
i.e. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing’ xar’ ékox jv, 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the greatest number of cases, however, ‘to charm’ 
is the same as to ‘speak’ or ‘sing,’ as is seen in the Greek émwdds 
‘magician,’ ‘charmer,’ érwdy ‘magic formula’: émddw ‘I sing to 
it’; 0.H.G. galstar ‘magic song,’ galdri, galstardri, ‘magi- 
cian’: galan, bigalan; Old Slav. bajati ‘fabulari,’ ‘incantare,’ 
‘mederi,’ Serv. bajati ‘to charm,’ Old Slav. balija ‘magician’: 
Gr. dui, Lat. faéri; Lith. wafdytt ‘to conjure,’ ‘charm’ ; 
wardas ‘name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthoff, 
‘Allerhand Zauber etymologisch beleuchtet,’ in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, xxiv. 109; and 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Zauber und Aberglaube’). Here 
also we have to do with a ‘ speaking’ car’ éfox7v, & ceremonial, 


rhythmical speaking, in which a priori a definite magic power 
is latent. 


Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 
Proper sense of the term. In India he who wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails (cf. 
Oldenterg, op. cit, p. 369); in Greece he who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 820). 
Burchard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.* i. 560), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
with water. In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
weather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with water at the time of the mornin 

prayer (cf. Preetorius, p. 33), etc. We may cal 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Zeds te is used for ‘it rains,’ which, 
when traced back to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (heaven) presses 
grapes’ (Skr, swndmi ‘I press,’ séma ‘ the pressed,’ 
‘the soma drink’). It is also customary to 
charm the rain by an offering of honey, where 
the rain which drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these 
ideas we find in India the belief that by letting 
the soma, which itself is called a son of the rain- 
god Parjanya, en through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. Thus the very fact that the man 
‘presses’ the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘ press,’ t.e. to cause 
the rain to fall (ef. Windisch, Festgruss an Roth, p. 
140; Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 459; O. Gruppe, op. crt. 
p- 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods with prayers and sacrifices. 
By its means wounds and sicknesses are healed, 
by its means women in labour are delivered 
ap the fruit of their body (cf. Reallexicon, artt. 
‘ Arzt’ and ‘ Hebamme’), by its means the heavenly 
powers are enticed to partake of the food offered 
to them (see below, p. 41), by its means a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, II. 5), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (cf. below, III. 1), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher peng By are called ‘ super- 
stition,’ superstitco (survival[?]), but which were 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historic times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice,’ ‘to sacri- 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,’ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
words, whose fundamental meaning we are wont 
to express in our language by the term ‘holy.’ 

Cf, Gr. ayos ‘ worship,’ ‘sacrifice’=Skr. ydjas ‘worship’: Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz ‘to sacrifice,’ ‘to worship by sacrifice’ (agojmar 
‘to worship with religious fear’); Goth. hunsl, Old Nor., A.S. 
huisl ‘sacrifice’=Lith. szwefitas, Old Slav. svetu, Av. spenta 
‘holy’; Volsc. esaristrom, Umb. esunu ‘sacrifice’=Gr. iepds 
‘holy’; Lat. victima ‘sacrificial victim’=Goth. weths ‘holy,’ 
wetha ‘priest,’ weihan ‘to sanctify’; O.H.G. zébar, A.S. tir, 
Old Nor. tafn ‘sacrificial victim ’=Lat. dapes ‘sacrificial meal,’ 


ete. 

We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as well as 
Greeks and Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, when sacrifices were offered to 
the immortals, fire had to be kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means reach 
the gods. Thus ‘to sacrifice’ in Greek (@tw, Ovala, 
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ete. ; Lat. fmus ‘smoke’) implies ‘to cause to go 
up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is offered, 
however, by the other Aryan peoples. To begin 
with, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 

at faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods: 

Ovain 5¢ roiat Wépopor wepi rods eipyudvovs Seods (sun, moon, 
sky, earth, fire, wind, water) Se xaréoryxe. ore Bwnors 
wowevvra, ovre wip avaxaiovor péAAovtes Bev, ov arovd| 
Xpéovrar, OdKL aVAG, OV TTEMMaATL, OUKL OVATIoL. TaY 88 ds éxaoTH 
Ovew OéAc, és xpov KaBapov ayaywv To KTHVOS Kader Toy Bedv 
dorepavwpevos Tov TiNpHY KUpTivy mddLoTa . . . ereav 8 Stayio- 
Todas cata pepea Td ipjiov eYyjay Ta Kpéa, Uromdcas Tony ws 
awaodwraryny, uddrtora 5é 7d TpiduAdor, emi ravTyns eOnxe Ov navta 
ra xpéa. dcadevros 5é avrov udyos avnp mapearews emacider Beo- 
yoviny, oiny 3) éxeivor Aéyovor elvar Thy éwaoidyv. avev yap 5H 
payov ov adi viuos dori Ovoias worderOar. emaxav 5é oAcyov 
Xplesr awodépera: 6 Ovcas Ta Kpéa Kai xparar Sri py O Adyos 
aipec. 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in bearing the food to 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. barhts, Av. baresman 
‘sacrificial litter’>=Old Pruss. balsinis ‘cushion,’ 

obalso ‘ pillow,’ Serv. blazina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 

olstr, O. H. G. bolstar ‘ pillow’), and the god was 
allured, by means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
threw the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
otre xip dvaxatcas obre xaraptduevos obr’ émomelcas. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the Persians. In this 
connexion the two itu-Prussian sacrifices, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, de Diis 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-offerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the Kronika Polska, etc., of 
ath. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with wraire by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the ed nee 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
were thrown into every corner of the house with 
the words: ‘ Accipe o Zemiennik grato animo sacri- 
ficium atque letus comede.’ The second (related 
by Menecius) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled ina barn. A he-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘wurschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession. 
Then, while a hymn was being ‘Poe e the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 

sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
| dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil. Here, again, there is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs we have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been unknown. 
The bodies of ie victims or their heads (cf. 
Tacitus, Ann. i. 61) were in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Distah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

‘The soothsayer takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
round the neck, hangs the victim up on a tree, waits till it 
expires, and then says: ‘‘This is a sacrifice for the god”’ (cf. 
Thomsen, Der Ursprung des russischen Staates, Gotha, 1879, 
p. 27). 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth. saups, ‘sacrifice,’ O.H.G. 
siodan, ‘to boil.’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial technique’ was present (cf. 





Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 343 ff.), we have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the gifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot. 

The worshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself omer Tae in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther back we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
heonie, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 

ominated over agriculture, and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products outweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Acker- 
bau,’ ‘ Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
uoted above we find only animal sacrifices re- 
erred to. Inthe same way Tacitus (Germania, ch. 
ix.) mentions only concessa animalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14: ddr 
bev yap eva rov rhs dorpamfs Snucovpydv (Perund) 
ardvrwy kiprov pdvov avrdv voutfouc. elvar, kal @Vovor 
avtG Boas re Kal icpeta amavra, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 52: ‘Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum parvulis, mactantque dits suis hostias de bobus 
et ovibus.’ Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the course of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Kérperteile’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, #.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Pferd’), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential in intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd im arischen Altertum, Kénigsberg, 1903). 

owl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Viehzucht,’ 
‘Jagd,’ and ‘Fisch, Fischfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was unnecessary (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Salz’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south % wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-offerings in 
barbaric conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Menecius (Lasicius, ¢. 53) with toeand: to Lithuania : 


‘ Die Georgii sacrificium faciunt Pergrubdrio, qui florum, plant- 
arum omniumque germinum deus creditur. Sacrificulus enim, 
quem Vurschaiten appellant, tenet dextra obbam cervisia 
plenam invoc: toque demonii nomine decantat illius laudes. 
Tu, inquit, :. gis hiemem, tu reducis amwnitatem veris, per 
te nemora et silve florent. Hac cantilena finita dentibus 
apprehendens obbam, ebibit cervisiamn nulla adhibita manu 
ipsamque obbam ita mordicus epotam retro supra caput iacit. 
Que cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta est; omnes quotquot 
adsunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in laudem Pergrubrii hymnum 
canunt. Postea epulantur tota die et choreas ducunt.’ 
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If, then, ‘to sacrifice’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with earthly food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally offered to the 
heavenly beings to be partaken of by the sum- 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice without 
the use of fire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to be in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, etc., 
is to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans- 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the offer- 
ing of food and drink is intelligible without any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after death. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the following way. There was a time 
when only the dead were supplied with food and 
drink, and. when man -sought to obtain  influ- 
ence over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above. But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts were spread 
on the ground instead of being buried in it. 

Returning to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered—a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. Fans sacrifice (cf., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasaulx, Das 
Sihnopfer, Wurzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie®, i. 38, V. Hehbn, Kulturpflanzen’, p. 531, 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 516, Millen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214ff.; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously promised slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars of the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiration, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in,danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifice, t.e. the conviction 
that the durability of a new building could be pur- 
chased only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ff. ‘ Die vergrabenen Menschen,’ 
also Germ, xxxv. 211). It is difficult te discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-offering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree, Die 
Anthropophagie, Leipzig, 1887, p. 2). In milder 
times a change in this sacrificial idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, de Bell, Got. ii. 15: rav de lepelwy 
opto. 7d KdddoTov AvOpwimrds eat, bvrep dv Sopiddwrov 
Toinoavto mpGrov). Or we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in which, as 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
From this, too (cf. below, II. 5), the penal-sacrifice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned above, 
may have taken its rise. Ideas connected with 
magic may also have been operative in the dwild- 
ing sacrifice, as, e.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must. in any case 
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regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara- 
tively late innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by O. Gruppe (Jahresbericht tiber die Fort- 
schritte der klassischen Altertumsw. |xxxv. 10). 

We have already become acquainted with the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. This is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In ca case the different 
terms for prayer point to a close connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. edxoua=Lat. voveo; Gr. dri, 
Nocouar= Lat. litare ; Lith. malda ‘ ae er ’=Goth. 
blétan ‘to sacrifice,’ from *mldd [the last accord- 
ing to R. Much)). ,‘To pray ’ is to request a benefit 
while promising or offering a sacrifice: do ut des. 
The idea of thanks appears in the Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. Reallexicon, pp. 598, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. Those 
divinities, however, who were called up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.’ This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the Teutonic ‘God,’ which then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the influence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. 

(6) THE PriESTs.—If the practice of magic and 
the incantation aol sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must have been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is brahmdn (masc.), while brdhman 
(neut.) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this me of words was to be found in the sphere 
of religion (according to Bohtlingk- Roth, Sanskrit- 
W orterbuch, v. 135, ‘ the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods’), but in recent times it has become more 
and more recognized that brdhman originally means 
‘the incantation,’ and brahmdn in consequence ‘ he 
who knows incantations’ (cf. M. Haug, ‘ Uber die 
urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ in 
Sitzungsb. d. kgl. bayer. Ak. d. W. zu Miinchen, 
1868, il. p. 80 ff. ; R. Pischel, GGA, 1894, p. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Bewtrdge, xxiv. 113 ff.). 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat. fl@men, whose 
formation (cf. carmen, agmen) points with cer- 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. 6rdhma, so that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,’ ‘community of those who 
know incantations,’ ‘individuals acquainted with 
incantations’ (= priests). * 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan root vid—void—‘ to know,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are derived, since both are regarded as the 
‘ knowers’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) kar’ éEoy7y. 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
O.H.G. wizzago, A.S. witega ‘ prophet,’ O.N. vitki 
‘magician,’ vitka ‘ witchery,’ O.H.G. wizz6n ‘ pro- 
phecy,’ and Old Russian védund% ‘magician,’ 
védi ‘witchcraft,’ védima ‘ witch,’ védistvo ‘ witch- 
ery’; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir. drii, 

* Even those scholars who do not believe in the etymological 
relationship of brdhman and fldmen (cf. e.g. Walde, Lat. etymol. 
Worterbuch) admit the two facts which are of importance for 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdhman originally signified 
‘magic formula,’ and (2) that jld@men was originally a neuter 
conception. 
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which, being derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thurneysen, in Holder, Altkeltischer Sprachschatz), 
means exactly ‘the very knowing ones.’ But the 
personalities which in this connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Prussian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name* as waidewut, waide- 
lotte, waideler, waidler (Old Prus. waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimart ‘we know,’ waidleimat ‘we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named zynis: Lith. Zinoti ‘to 
know’ (zynauti ‘to charm’), or the monininks : 
Lith. moniw ‘I understand,’ or the maldininks : 
Lith. malda, ‘prayer’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Pretorius, Delicie Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubihne, p. 41 ff.). These ‘waidlers’ may be 
described both as magicians and as priests. they 
were servants of the chief-priest, who was called 
in Old Prussian kriwe, of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘waidlers’: naruttes (cf. Gr. 
Nypevs above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god; szweronei (Old Pruss. 
swirins, Lith. Zwierls ‘wild animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and medzioret (Old Pruss. median ‘forest,’ Lith. 
médis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods.’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (cf. below, III. 2) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘there are still well-to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Pretorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

* An old peasant of Strigkeim said to me that, many hundred 

Mince one of his race had been a chief-priest here in 
pales Al tie giticweice os Get gests ariong (ae waldlers 
now called Maldininks (see above). The gifts or the waidler 
are, they say, hereditary; tf the gift ceases in one family, 
tt becomes extinct.’ 
This hereditary transmission, in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we have here attested, may be re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evoliing priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacred clans like the Vasisthas, the Visvami- 
tras, the Bharadvdjas, and others are well known 
to us from the Rigveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred clans with 
| special cults, the Evpodmlda:, the ’EreoBourdda, the 
“Hovxlda, the Kivvpddar, Kpovrliar, Kuvvldat, Ilotpe- 
ylSat, etc. The priesthood was a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. P. Stengel, Die griech- 
ischen Kultusaltertimer). By the institution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedic India) 
such a priesthood becomes local, and in this way 
forms lep6y, to which in Homer the existence 
of the lepeds is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘ gode’ (Old 
Nor. gobs, Goth. gudja ‘priest’; cf. Goth. Gup, 
‘God,’ and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
Slegachersi Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 615; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie®, i. 83). Finally, in 
Rome also there are indications of a condition 


* It may be conjectured that the form waidewut, *waidwut = 
Gr. eidas *FadFws, FacdF dros, ‘ the knowing one,’ is the original 
one. 
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in which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (see art. ARVAL 
BROTHERS), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined frater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. ¢phrpn, Slav. 
bratstvo ; cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Sippe’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead (Hnos lases iuvate) and a real god 
(Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the acu of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (cf. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Romer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leapers,’ were without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret was 
the leaping procession which accompanied their 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces- 
sion (O.H.G. piganc—even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begehen’) belong te 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Tanz’). 

nm the ground of the facts which have been 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘learned in 
magic formulas,’ whose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the ty et Skr. brdhman= 
Lat. flamen, were primarily to be found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p. 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the head: of the clan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the clan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply distinguish between the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behalf of the 
‘heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, be 
offered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28f.) ; in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below, II. 5). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there toa ee ex- 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may well be said that this is what really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have become. 

In India, even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert. 
in magic. From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest (purohita), who was indispensable te 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘the gods do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita’ 
(Aitareya Brdhmana, viii. 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dharma, ‘the 
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fixed’ (=Lat. firmus) law, custom, and religion lie 
together as yet undifferentiated. In Home, in like 
manner, the Pontifices, ‘the bridge-builders’ (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
fratres arvales, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
tus civile and of the ius sacrum (pontifex according 
to Bezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zettschr. xlii., from 
Umbr. punti, ‘ piatio, lustratio’ from *kvento= Av. 

enta, Old Slav. svetit, Lith. szwertas ‘sacred’ ). 

he former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 324 ff.), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
find the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Ceesar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

‘ Fere de omnibus controversiis publicis privatisque constitu- 
unt, et si quod. est adinissum facinus, si cedes facta, si de 
hereditate, de finibus controversia est, idem decernunt, premia 
ponasque constituunt; si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum 
decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Hwc pona apud 
eos est gravissima ’ (vi. 13). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Czesar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons: ‘Neque druides 
habent, qui rebus divinis presint, neque sacrificiis 
student.’ ‘They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice’ (cf. ‘agriculturze non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean ‘they do not engage in agri- 
culture,’ seeing that Cesar himself attests that it 
was practised in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly office 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
é@wart and ésago ‘priest,’ lit. ‘keeper or guardian 
of the law’ and ‘ proclaimer of laws’). 


The priest is the man who calls for silence in the popular 
assembly (Tac. Germ., ch. 11: ‘silentium per sacerdotes, quibus 
tum et coercendi ius est, imperatur’); and while even Cesar, 
vi. 23, reports: ‘Cum bellum civitas aut illatum defendit aut 
infert, magistratus, qui ei bello presint, ut vita necisque habeant 
potestatem deliguntur,’ so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
ch. 7: ‘Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in penam 
nec ducis iussu, sed velut deo imperante, quem adesse bellantibus 
credunt.’ In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together with the king or prince, the 
sacred car in which horses are yoked (ch. 10). The priest of 
Nerthus (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alcis among the 
Nahanarvali (ch. 43) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Gaul 
is to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of Dusburg (Script. rerum Pruss. i. 63) was able to 
report: ‘Fuit autem in medio nationis huius perversa, scilicet 
in Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Romow, trahens nomen 
suum a Roma(!), in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criwe [per- 
haps Lith. keras ‘magic,’ keréti ‘to charm’; a connexion with 
Lith. kriwas ‘crooked,’ from which we have kriwitlé ‘the sign 
of the dignity of the Criwe,’ seems semasiologically impossible], 
quem colebant pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa regit uni- 
versalem ecclesiam fidelium, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum 
non solum gentes predictw sed et Lethowini et alie nationes 
Lyvonia terre regebantur. Tanta fuit auctoritatis, quod non 
solum ipse vel aliquis de sanguine suo, verum etiam nuntius 
cum baculo suo vel alio signo noto transiens terminos infidelium 
predictorum a regibus [by these are meant the small heads of 
clans who were to be found even in primitive Aryan times, 
cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Konig ’) et nobiibus et communi populo 
in magna reverentia haberetur. Fovebat etiam prout wn lege 
vetert jugem ignem’ (cf. also the passage quoted above, 
p. 34, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed informa- 
tion given by Matth. Praetorius, op. cit--p..38 ff.). 
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What we have here, then, is another of those 
families expert in ‘magic (according to Pretorius, 
op. cit. p. 40, the bluod relations of the Criwe 
were called Krywaiten), whose special service was 
devoted to a perennial fire, and whose chief on 
account of this cult—according to Jerome, magic 
oracles were practised by means of fire in the 
case of sickness—had attained to the position of 
influence described above. 

(c) THE TEMPLES. —In primitive religions all 
over the world it is a recognized phenomenon 
that all objects which rise above the surface of the 
ground, in Pee: stones, stumps, and trees, 
are regarded as possessing a divine anima, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worship (cf. E. 
B. Tylor, ii. 161 ff., 215ff.). Among the Aryan 
prone also this low stage of religious life can 

e proved. The most important testimonies for 
it will be brought together, without as yet 
asking the question whether the objects of worship 
of which they treat were really conceived of every- 
where as real incorporations of the deity, or 
only as representations of it. 

(a) Stone-worship.— With regard to ancient Greece 
in general, we have the following report of Pau- 
sanias, vii. 22. 4: 

éorjxacn bé éyyitata Tov aydAparos TeTpaywvor ALOo1 TpLdKovTe 


Hdducra Tov apioudv: rovTous wéBovary o1 Papeis (Phare, a town 
of Achaia), éxdorw Oeod Tivos dvoma émAéyovtes, Ta Sé Ere TmaA- 
audrepa Kat Tolge maou “EAAnoe Timds Oewy avri ayahuarwy apyot 
Aco. 

The same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 

stones in place of the figure of the god in the 
fane of Herakles at Hyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespie; but with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orchomenos, it is said (ix. 38. 1): ras 
pev 5h wérpas céBovol Te wddora Kal Tw HreokNel avras 
mecewv éx Tov ovipavod gacly. Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest periods 
of Greek history, but continued through the whole 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, knows: 
TOUS ev OVO Lepov OVTE Pwd OTE GAAO THY Oeiwy ovdey Tiar, 
tous 5€ cat Aifous cai EvAa Ta TuxXdbvTa Kal Onpia céBeoOa (t.e. 
they were atheists and lctiou- worshippers) Ut., further, Over- 
beck, ‘Das Kultusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen 4ltesten 
Gestaltungen’ in Berichte d. kgl. sdchs. Ges. d. Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., 1864, ii. p. 121 ff. ; and also 
the account above, p. 37, of the oldest cult of Hermes. 

On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. He was worshipped, in a chapel founded 
for him by Romulus, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone (silex), although in this case other ex- 

lanations are still possible. In Germany, 

urchard of Worms demands: ‘ Lapides quoque 
quos in ruinosis locis et silvestribus, demonum 
ludificationibus decepti, venerantur, ubi et vota 
vovent et deferunt, funditus effodiantur, atque in 
tali loco proiciantur, ubi nunquam a cultoribus 
suis venerari isla be and among the Lithuanians, 
as we have already seen above, the Jesuit Ros- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. akmi ‘stone’) as late as the 18th century. 

(8) Worship of stumps.—More frequently than 
unhewn stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless piles, boards, lumps of wood, and posts 
(EvAov od elpyacpévor, dyahua Ev\vov &uoppoy, mpeuvor 
atropués, dépu, cavls) mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for this also have been 
fully gathered by Overbeck * (op. cit.). The Italian 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. em ‘sanctuary,’ 
lit. delubrum lignum, ‘a piece of wood freed from 
the bark’ (liber, *luber, Russ. lubit). Regarding 
it, Festus (ed. O. Miiller, p. 73) reports: ‘delubrum 
dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorticatum, 


* The author has been unable to examine the work of M. W. 
de Visser, Die nicht menschengestalt. Gotter der Griechen 
(Leyden, 1903). 
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uem venerebantur pro deo’ (cf. also Botticher, 

aumkultus der Hellenen, and Overbeck, p. 149. 
Wissowa [op. cit. p. 400], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, which was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz. delubrum, from deluere ‘to wash 
away’; hence, ‘place of washing away’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old Saxon ‘Irmensul’ was 
simply an upright tree-stump, regarding which we 
have in Transl. S. Alexandri (Pertz, Mon. Germ. 
ii. 676) the following account: ‘ Frondosis arboribus 
fontibusque venerationem exhibebant: truncumque 
quoque lignt non parve magnitudinis in altum 
erectum sub divo colebant, patria eum lingua 
{rminsul appellantes, quod Latine dicitur univer- 
salis columna’ (cf. also W. Mannhardt, Wald- und 
Feldkulte, i. 304). The Scandinavian-Russian 
‘Waragers’ are described by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(ed. Frahn). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices before a huge upright 
block of wood, which in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slavonic lan- 
guages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘ post,’ ‘ picture,’ 
‘statue’ (cf. Miklosich, ‘Die christliche Termino- 
logie der slav. Sprachen,’ Denkschrift der Wiener 
Ak d. W. xxiv. 36ff.). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
charm,’ koldind, koldovdti, are connected with 
Russ. koldda, ‘tree-stump’?* With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ (yi#pa) to which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘Lord of the wood’ (vdnaspati), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited ands 
of grass (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p. 256). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (cf. Skr. sthiind, Avesta stina 
=Gr. orf\n, O.H.G. stollo from *st(h)el-nd, and 
Skr. svdru, ‘sacrificial post’=A.S. swér, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of two equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

(y) Tree-worship.—Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree-worship prevalent among the 
European branches of the ee race, only a few 
characteristic examples can brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zevds dyywrvaios in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (éx dpvds 
byxéduoro) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, the Zeddol (= Lat. Salix), who slept 
on the ground with unwashed feet (J/. xvi. 234 fi.). 
In Mycenzan Greece also the worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JHS xxi. 99ff.), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Bayaios (probably = pirywvaios, cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 

Ct. Livy, i. 10: ‘Spolia ducis hostium czsi suspensa. . . 
feeculo gerens (Romulus) in Capitolium ascendit, ibique ea cum 
ad quercum pastoribus sacram deposuisset, simul cum dono 
designavit Jovis fines . . . hac templi est origo, quod primum 
omnium Rome sacratum est.’ In addition, Festus (ed. O. 
Miiller, p. 87) states: ‘Fagutal sacellum Jovis, in quo fuit 
fagus arbor, qu Jovis sacra habebatur.’ 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Rebigus, Anna Perenna, Camene, etc., that were 

* At the present day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to be seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
‘Yule or Christmas log,’ regarding which see R. Meringer, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, xvi. 151ff., xviii. 277, xix. 444. 
Of. here also on Lat. delubrum. 


worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 401). 
The traces of tree-worship continue even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parta 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, dineas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Europa (S. dineew Sylvii 
Europa), c. Xxvi.: 

‘ Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas dzmonibus 
consecratas venerabantur et inter alias unam cultu digniorem 
putavere. . . . Ventum erat ad medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetustissimam et ante omnes arbores religione sacram et quam 
potissime sedem esse putabant percutere aliquamdiu nullus 
presumpsit. . . . Erant in ea regione plures silvzw pari religione 
sacra, Ad quasdum Hieronymus amputandas pergit, mulierum 
ingens numerus plorans atque eiulans Vitoldum (a Lithuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucum succissum queritur et domum dei 
ademptam in qua divinam opem petere consuessent; inde 
pluvias, inde soles obtinuisse; nescire iam quo in loco deum 
querant, cui domicilium abstulerint. Esse aliquos minores 
lucos, in queis dii coli soleant, eos quoque delere Hieronymum 
velle.’ 


An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of Perkunas, in whose rustling the 
worshipper believed himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below, III. 2). Other sacred trees were the birch 
(birzulis), the hazel (lazdona), the cherry tree 
(kirnis), the maple (Alewélis), and the mountain ash 
(szermuksznis), An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, rumbuta, 
romove, from which the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus (Germania, ch. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult : 

*Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine cxlestium 
arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
adpellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident.’ 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythol.® i. 6f.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, HN xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(cf. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAJ xxx. 22 t1.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
are all to be placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine anima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 

resent the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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columns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and sacrifice as lr ait 
owerful by virtue of the ‘‘Atua” or deity whic 
nad filled them’ (Tylor, ii. 162). 

In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Perkinas; but 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Rostowski: 
‘ Arbores item evulsa stirpitus, tum quercus, quibus mares tum 
tilia quibus feminz pullastra pro frugibus et incolumitate rei 
domesticw gosei diis faciebant’ (Briickner, Archtv fir slav. Phil. 
ix. 35), and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable customs, clamber up into the boughs of 
a sacred oak. ‘Thereafter they bind each his offering on the 
branch of the tree, and seriously believe that they will be healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such a branch is quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice money also, which they lay upon the ground before 
the tree’ (cf. Usener-Solmsen, Gotternamen, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB*) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When 
within the limits of this racial division—and cer- 
tainly as early as primitive Aryan times (a point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer)—the 
cult of the ‘heavenly ones’ came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones’ and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the ‘heavenly ones.’ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 

This connexion is most clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the oak. 
Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Juppiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitoline, Perkuinas and Auzdlas (‘oak’), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius: KeArol céBovor Ala, dyadpo de 
Avds Kedrixdy bWndrh Spis. Nothing can be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the lightning flashes of the thunder- 

‘od come down with an especial fondness on the 

ing of the forest; and it is difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Zevs 
Evdevdpos, a. Ardvucos évdevdpos, an ‘Edévn Sevdpiris, an 
“Apreuis kedpedris, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as a silva Herculis (=Donar) sacra 
(Ann. ii. 12), acastum nemus of Nerthus (Germania, 
c. 40), and alucus Baduhenne (Ann. iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In this assimilation of the cult of the ‘heavenl 
ones’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
for the explanation of the two most outstanding 
objects of heathen worship in historical times — 
the temple and the tmage. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops into the 
stone temple; the stone or wooden stump, which 
serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
zeatures and becomes the image of the god. 

This process can be very well followed in the Greek word for 
‘temple,’ Lesb. vavdos, Dor. vads, Ion. rnds, Att. veus ("vaFe-), which 
originally indicated not the whole temple, but only the inmost 
room, where the figure of the god stood (1d advrov, ands). This 
primitive Greek *ndvo- is, in ‘he conviction of the present 
writer, identical with the root found beside it, *ndvo-, *ndu 
(Shr. ndva, ndpd’, ndwi=Gr. vais), ‘ship,’ ‘tree,’ so that both 
words come together in the meaning ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. e.g. 


Skr. diiru ‘wood’ and ‘boat,’ Old Saxon stamm, ‘ tree-trunk’ 
and ‘ship,’ and many other similar changes of meaning). 





This probable combination is, the present writer 
thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed in, below, or on trees 
(rpduvy évt wreréns, prryod bd mpéuvy, év xédpy peyarm) ; 
and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zeds Ndws (ndvio-s), finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him as ‘the one in the tree- 
trunk.’* The dpyés dlOos and the fdavoy ovx elpyac- 
pévov gradually change into the Apéras ( = Skr. 
mérta ‘figure’?), the image or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
Hermes, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
path of development. : 

The words of J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythol.* i. 59) 
are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful by trees that have grown up of 
their own accord.’ The conceptions grove and 
temple scones run to a large extent together 
in the Teutonic languages. 

This is true of the series Goth. alhs, A.S. ealh, Old Saxon 
alah ‘temple,’ which corresponds to the Old Lith. e/kas ‘ grove,’ 
Lett. elks ‘idol,’ perhaps also to the Gr. dAgos (*“alkjos ?) ‘grove,’ 
‘sacred grove,’ which, however, is compared by others with Old 
Slav. lést ‘forest.’ The same also holds of O.H.G. haruc, A.S. 


hearh, hearg (0.H.G. harugdri ‘priest’), which are explained 
in glosses by ucus, nemus, and also by sacellum, simulacrum, 


JSanum, as well as of the A.S. bearu, ‘grove’ (0.H.G. parawart 


priest’), which belongs to the common Slavonic root bori, 
‘pine,’ ‘pine-forest’ (cf. Zutibure, i.e. sventt bora ‘sacred pine 
forest’ in the lands of Merseburg according to Thietmar : lucus 
Z. dictus ab accolis ut Deus ab omnibus honoratus). To thia 
class of expressions are added—for the later temples built of 
wood or stone, whose first traces are to be found probably in the 
templum of the Tanfana, which, according to 
51), was level with the ground—new desi 
from the human dwelling-house, such as O.H.G. hof, halla, 
sal, petapar, pétahts, plizhts, plostarhads, Goth. gudhis, etc. 
Figures of the gods, too, which are designated as foava, ‘carved 
works,’ but regarding whose more definite nature we unfortu- 
nately can discover nothing, are repeatedly mentioned from the 
4th century (cf. Golther, Germ. Myth. p. 604). 


‘acitus (Ann. i. 
ations borrowed 


At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons on/y sacred trees and groves as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘sanctuary,’ nemeton (dpuvéuerov, Medionemeton, 
Tasinimeton, Vernemeton: Skr. ndmas ‘ worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
original meaning is seen from the Old Saxon 
Indiculus superstitionum, in which mention is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, que nimidas (=Gall. nemeton) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continued 
in their templeless condition up to the date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves, Thus a heathen fisher (cf. Pra- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god (Wejo- 

atis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head: one in front and one behind, both of. them 
with gaping mouths: The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosich 
(Die Christliche Terminologie, p. 67) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assuinption that the first preachers of Christianity 
found here buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Russian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 


* The usual explanation of the Greek veus, ‘temple,’ derives 
this word from vaiw, ‘I dwell,’ and means the same as ‘ dwelling- 
place.’ Against this view the chief objection is that 
designations of the temple according to the analogy of the 
human dwelling-place are all of a late date, and Gr. vews in 
the sense ‘human dwelling-place’ never occurs. Meringer 
(Indogermanische Forschungen, xviii. 277) now agrees with the 
explanation given by the present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, e.g. the three-headed Triglav (‘ Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Monum. Germ. v. 812) and Otto of 
Bamberg (M. G. Script., ed. Pertz,,ii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in the affections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, and 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, ‘quam plebs simplex 
auminis alicuius inhabitatione sacram estimans 
magna veneratione colebat.’ 

But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘heavenly ones’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 33), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when they wished to offer a sacrifice to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults in many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lyczan 
Zeus on the highest peak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and highplace-cult were combined. In J¢aly, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wissowa, 
p- 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports: 
Ndoxovra kal . . . Ad@ous Kal Pdparyyas, Kal rovross 
@omep dc.a Spavres. 

(d) THE FEASTS.—In the equation, Gr. éopr}, Ion. 
éprh ‘feast’=Skr. vrata ‘decree,’ ‘divine service’ 
(cf. e.g. mahdvrata, like M.H.G. héchzié, lit. 
‘great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
related designation for the conception ‘ feast,’ whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these certi dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the apie heortology of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been taken in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 36) that the life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the Larentalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferdlia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s Grundriss%, iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘Yule’ (A.S. géol, geohhol) 

robably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
‘yeqa or *jegha=Gr. *fépos in fédupos, fbpos, ‘ west,’ 
“darkness,’ ‘under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ. korocund 
‘Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kraéun, ete. ‘Christmas’), 
which in White [ussian signifies eve tel pee 
premature death in early years,’ and ‘an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich (Ltymol. Worterbuch der 


remarks, ‘ perhaps 


* 


slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correct] 
Kracéun was a feast of the dons 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. féria, fésie ‘feast,’ 
‘festival,’ from the above-mentioned férdlia from 
*dhvés-Alia, ‘feast of the dead,’ so that fésie from 
*dhvésie, at first ‘feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘feast’ in general; and correspondingly 
Festus from *dhvestus and fesnus (in Umb. and Osc. 
fesna, sc. domus, ‘temple’) from *dhves-nus, at 
ri denoted ‘applied to souls,’ then ‘sacred,’ 
‘6 (6) Vir 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘heavenly ones,’ and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well briefly to call to mind what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘ twelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to Jan. 6, with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Brihmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year +12 days=366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, xvii. 224, and SBAW, phil.-hist. KI. 
1898, xxxvii. 2ff.). The present writer, however, 
believes that it has been made very probable by 
A. Tille (Yule and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. hémantd = Gr. xeudv, Lat. hiems, etc.) and 
summer (Avesta ham = O.H.G. swmar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of Spee (Skr. vasantd = Gr. éap, 
Lat. ver, etc.). Their combination was called a 
‘past’ (*vetos : Skr. vatsara, Gr. éros, Lat. vetus, 
etc.) ; but in reckoning it was customary to calcu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Reallexricon, artt. 
‘Jahr,’ ‘Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘Zeitteilung’), All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Peete oe oa 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 


* A Russian name for the whole period of Christmas is 
kudesd, lit. ‘mayic,’ which shows with what sort of heathen 
ideas this time of the year was associated. 
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of Europe. The jesignations of the equinoxes in 
the Teutonic languages (O.H.G. ébennacht, A.S. 
efennight, Old Nor. jafndegri) are undoubtedly 
only translations of the Lat. @quinoctiwm (Gr. 
ionueplac); and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the different 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. sunwende, sungiht, 
sunstede, sommertag, A.S. sunnstede, Old Nor. sdl- 
hvarf) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it, are 
used only for the summer solstice; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. brima, i.e. brevissima ; per- 
haps its festival was Angerona, cf. Wissowa, 
op. cit. p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions are to be found. Finally, it is impossible 
to understand what significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
supposing that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture*; for Procopius (de Bell. 
Got. ii. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals. Such anarrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tille, 
Yule and Christmas, ‘Solstices and Equinoxes’). 

But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot be said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we turn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or St. John’s 
day (St. Ivan’s day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 
nexion in which the two elements of fire and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire It may be that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
vay In this connexion it seems most rte to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom which 
took place at the Mahdvrata festival, i.e. (accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Romanische Forschungen, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mah4vrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing jars filled with water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead.’ After going round 

* Even in civilized Greece it seems to have been difficult. 
Ct. Eustath. on Od. xv. 402: érepor 5é pact omyjAaov elvar éxet, 
&c' ob ras Tov nALov ws eixds EonuerovvTo Tpomds, d:’ 6 Kal nAcov dua 
TOUTO aTHAaLOV EAEyoV, Kal TOUTO SyAoVTAa ev TH OAL TpoTrai HALov. 
Cf. also Lebtgue, Recherches sur Délos, Paris, 1876, p. 876: ‘Le 
matin vers le moi d’avril un rayon de soleil glissant contre la 
montagne pénétre dans la caverne et la remplit un instant tout 
entiére,’ etc. (Communication of C. Weniger in Weimar). 

+ Cf. the following description from the south of Russia in 
Glazunov, Russian Folksongs (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1894, p. 81: 
‘In particular, young men and women bathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths of field-maple with fragrant hérbs, gird 
themselves with artemisia, and gather before sunset on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a river. They set up two 
figures: one a human-like image, the other a piece of wood 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and garlands. The wood is 
generally maple. Then they kindle heaps of straw, walk in a 
circle round it, sing songs and, taking the figures in their hands, 
spring in pairs (every lad with his lass) through the fire. When 
they have all sprung through, then they throw the figures, of 
which the male is called Kupalo (kupdla ‘*St. John’s day,” 
ci, kupatt **to bathe”), the female Marena (‘‘madder”), into 


the water. Afterwards they also throw their wreaths into the 
stream.’ 


the fire for the last time, they pour the water inte 
the fire and thus extinguish it. 

This remarkable combination of the two elements 
so highly honoured by the Aryans, fire and water, 
is entirely inexplicable when we start from an 
original solstice festival. On the other hand, it can 
be very easily interpreted if, in the usage of the 
MahAvrata festival, which, moreover, was held in 
honour not of a sun-god but of Indra, the giver of 
refreshing rain, we see with Hillebrandt (op. cst.) 
and Oldenberg (Die Religion des Veda, PP. 448, 507) 
an ancient rain-charm, i.e. a magical device for 
procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). | Then the con- 
jecture is inevitable, that in the rites described as 
existing mainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
we have to recognize the vestiges of an ancient 
Aryan festival dedicated to fire and water, and 
held in summer, in which, by means of extinguish- 
ing the fire on the earth, the worshipper sought tc 
cause the heavens to send down streams of fertilizing 
moisture on the meadows and fields. We have the 
additional fact that among all the Aryan peoples 
inhabiting Middle Europe the time near the Feast 
of St. John constitutes a kind of dividing period in 
the rainfall, i.e. the rain that fell before St. John’s 
Day was believed to be especially valuable, and 
was prayed for from heaven by priest and con- 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 
fell after St. John’s Day was useless, and even 
brought harm. Regarding St. John’s Day itself, 
different opinions prevail. The peasants of the 
Russian province of Archangel say, ‘The rain on 
St. John’s Day is better than a mountain of gold’; 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite view (cf., for 
details on the subject, Alexis Yermoloff, Der land- 
wirtschaftliche Volkskalender, Leipzig, 1905, p. 
296 ff.). Thus from this side also we seem to 
obtain confirmation of our conjecture that in the 
customs described above we have traces of a 
midsummer feast which was celebrated without 
fey regard to the longest ey Among other 
things, it may have belonged to the solemn rites of 
such a festival to seek, for the last time in the 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meadows and 
fields by means of a rain-charm. This view, 
which we have adopted with regard to the original 
significance of fire and water, does not in any way 
militate against the idea expressed by Mannhardt 
(Der Baumkultus, pp. 497, 516, 521). Heregards 
the midsummer fires as sun-charms, since fire is 
supposed to represent the light and heat of the 
summer sun, to which the growing vegetation 
must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aryan festival, a spring- 
feast, are perhaps to be found in the worship of the 
Teutonic Ostara and the Indian Ushas, which had 
its special place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the Prdtaranuvdka of the Agnistoma 
sacrifice, which was observed with great solemnit' 
in spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, ii. 
26 ff.). It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
view in the idea, proved to be Aryan by L. y. 
Schréder (‘Lihgo, Refrain der lettischen Sonn- 
wendlieder,’ in the Mitteidl. d. anthrop. Gesell. in 
Wien, xxxii.), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dances, jumps, shakes itself, 
and plays. 

From such indications as these we must seek 
further information concerning the times of the old 
Aryan festivals. Since the moon, as we have 
already noticed, was the measurer of time in 
Puen times, the Aryan certi dies must have 

een connected with the chief phases of the moon, 
new moon and full moon. Im fact, in India the 
sacrifices of the new and the full moon belong te 
the regular and most ancient offerings to the gods 
(cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 441 ff., and A. Hillebrandt, 
Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 
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188U),. But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 
penton the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 

eortologie, p. 2); and among the Teutons the 
‘certi dies, cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur’ 
(Tac. Germania, ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘agendis rebus SiaepaN initium,’ were 
certain Ay identical with the ‘certi dies’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g., ‘Mercurio humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent.’ In Rome all the Ides 
(tdus=Ir. ésce ‘luna’) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonial, in which again 
fire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted corn is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the fire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘ aqua et igni.’ 

Romulus married the captured Sabine women, xara rovs 
warpious éxdorns eOcopods emt Kowwwrig mupds Kai Sédaros éyyvev 
TOUS B ec (Dion. ii. 80), and Varro (Serv. ad in. iv. 167) 
reports: ‘ Aqua et ¢ mariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hodieque et faces prelucent et aqua pee de puro fonte per 
felicissimum puerum aliquem aut pue interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes lavari.’ 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right took place, at which a boy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a ae spring; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a far-loaf (hence confar- 
reatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
hourpopdpos, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Menecius reports of the Lithuanians: ‘Cum nuptis 
celebrantur, sponsa ter ducitur circa focum, deinde ibidem in 
sella collocatur, super quam sedenti pedes lavantur aqua ee 
lectus nuptialis, tota supellex domestica et invitati ad nupti 
hospites consperguntur. 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth in the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this toot in Reallexicon, art. ‘ Heirat,’ p. 356 ff.). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under which husband and wife were united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Winternitz, ‘Was wissen wir 
von den Indogermanen?’ (Beilage zur Minchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 293), and E. Samter, Familien- 
Sfeste der Griechen und Romer, Berlin, 1901. 

5. The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind.—In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discuss 
the question how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher bein 
only after these ordinances had been evolved an 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as ‘ punish- 
ment’ and ‘crime’ resolve themselves, the further 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a fine.’ The 
Lat. pena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. wow, from which pena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the ol fghleg 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same way the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than ‘that which is given (as a fine)’ 
(*da-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth. skal, 
skulun, skula, skulds, meant nothing else than 
Du solist, sc. bezahlen (‘Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. fldgitium, ‘crime,’ ‘infamous deed,’ which is 


derived from fagetos (cf. flagito, ‘I demand’) pro- 
ae 2 ogi dliged (*dligeto-), ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right,’ 
Ir. dligim, ‘I have a claim to something,’ Welsh 


dleu, etc., ‘to be guilty,’ Bret. dle, Goth. dulgs, 
Old Slav. digi, ‘guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ ¢.e. to a fine, and soon. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State—murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc.—were 
not punished in any way by the community, t.e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
raj=Lat. rex, Ir. rt), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of 6blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta kaénd=Gr. row}: Skr. chi, 
Gr. rlvoua=‘ unish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a fine.’ en at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against 
the laws of the State (cf. Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ ‘Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any Be Bae beings whatsoever, 
This is seen to be the case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethies of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes which accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can be 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus (Od. xv. 256 ff.), 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemachus without any purifica- 
tion being regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date ; or that Ulysses himself (Od. xiii. 256 ff.) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, aithough in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete? 
Just as little did Telemachus (Od. iii. 70 ff.) take 


bO 


offence when he was asked on his arrival if he was 
parhane a robber who was roving over the sea and at 

azard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf., 
further, in Reallexicon, artt. ‘Mord’ and ‘Raub’). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy—a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, sa far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, i.e. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘ Diebstahl’ and ‘ Ehebrv.ch’), 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to-have been operative from the be- 
ginning: Skr. @’gas=Gr. dyos (dndgas=dvayhs, 1.6. 
‘without @’gas’—édyos). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunately deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (ef. Real- 
lexicon, p. 905) with reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An dyos, then, which is best 
translated by ‘abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and ayainst its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Atschylus (Septem con- 
tra Thebas, 1017) we are told of Polynices: ayos 
6 xal Savoy xexrijcerar| Oe@y watpwwv ods driudoas 
85e | orpdrevy’ éraxrov éuBadwv ype wodu, t.e. he who 
led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the Geo! rarpyo., and—as unburied—would be 
the same in death. But these Geol rarpgo (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totenverehrung, 
p- 69 f.) were—at least originally—not the eget, 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the sowls of 
the ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche 3, i. 167 ff.). e saw 
(above, p. 28) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
eonclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as dyos, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
gonliers who presided over the family. The old 

man conditions speak very plainly in this con- 
nexion: ‘In regis Romuli et Tatii legibus hee est: 
“‘si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassit parens, 
puer divis parentum sacer estod” id est clamarit. 
adicitur: ‘‘si nurus (se. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod” in Servi Tulli’ (acc. to Th. 
Mommeen in C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani 
ns ball Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


parentum. As the spirits o 
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in-law) they are said to be doomed to the divis paren- 
tum, the Oeois rarpyos, the souls of the ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the paricida, the ‘kin- murderer’ 
(*paro- from *pdso- = Gr. 3nés), t.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan; and Brunnenmeister 
(Das Tétungsverbrechen im altromischen Recht p. 
171) has undoubtedly good ground for describing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari as 
the legal consequence of the paricidium. These 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression suppliciwm, ‘ capital punishment,’ really, 
however, the ‘ appeasing ’ (sub-placare), sc. divorum 
the ancestors had 
power over the family, so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 

opular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
fet be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Reallexicon, artt. ‘Opfer,’ ‘ Verbrechen,’ ‘Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked upon as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr. 
svadha ‘propriety,’ ‘customary condition’ = Gr. és, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ 40s, ‘use and wont,’ 
‘habitual stopping- place,’ and (perhaps) Goth. 
sidus, O. H.G. situ, ‘custom’), The ‘heavenly ones’ 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gut und Bose’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by the exe bea Skr. devd, 
Lat. deus, etc., were nothing else than ‘special gods’ 
of the sky and the native! phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could have recourse to © 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might spare his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed with any moral 
qualities (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 
284). But the more the ‘ heavenly ones’ and the pods 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, the more were they also 
invested mice a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they took over the réle 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral'ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 

ast eae y to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 

uture to the ‘heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan- 

tage to seek to bee ie this important process of 
evolution in the history of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition—the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

(1) Truth.—The Aryan name for this idea is contained in the 
two originally connected equivalents, Skr. satyd = Goth. sunjis, 
and Lat. vérus = O. H. G. war, Old Ir. fir, both roots aenity ing 
the ‘actually existing’ (satyd : sdn, ‘existing,’ Lat. verus from 
*ves-ro-s: Goth. visan, ‘to be,’ ‘to exist’). The oath serves 
the purpose of strengthening this ‘actually existing’; and 
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the farther back we 
the part played by the oath; just as, even at the present day, 
the uneducated more frequently than the educated regard it 
as necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series of words: Skr. am 
Gr. ouvups, Ital. omn. (cf. Aufrecht, Rhein. Musewm. xl. 160, an 


in point of time, the more important is 


Biicheler, Lex Ital, p. 18; of. also the words, Old Slav, rota 
‘oath,’ = Armen. erdnum ‘ swear,’ and Irish deth = Goth. ai ). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘ Eid’) 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
in| case of false swearing (thus Skr. éapdtha, ‘curse,’ ‘oath’, 
Old Slav. klgtt s¢, lit. ‘to curse oneself’= ‘to swear,’ Germ. 
echworen). In swearing, a man touched himself or some other 
object (thus Ir. tong, ‘swear,’=Lat. tango, ‘I touch,’ and Old 
Slav. priseya, ‘oath,’ lit. ‘touching'), with the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or be exposed to de- 
struction if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans: manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods, and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to be present as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and to carry it out in the case of perjury. Thus we are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion; the ‘heavenly 
ones ’—particularly Zeus, the god of the bright, all-seeing sky of 
Sra become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
ruth. 

(2) Hospitality.—The primitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed with impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Nia 9 there stands the custom of hospitality, which 
can be proved to have existed among all the Aryan peoples, 
even among Teutons, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallezicon, art. ‘ Gast- 
freundschaft’); and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
primitive Aryans. How is it ible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial reception 
at one’s own fireside? In answer to this question, R. v. Ihering, 
in an essay, ‘Die Gastfreundschaft im Altertum’ (Deutsci 
Rundschau, 1886-87, vol. iii. April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, i., Jena, 
1886, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expressed the view that in it is to be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where confirmed by the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivilized peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud; they 
are zealous head-hunters. But, none the less, the Angami 
trader of any village whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desires’ (Ratzel, Volkerkunde2, i. 670 ff.). 
G. Klemm (Kulturgeschichte, iv. 310) also reports as follows of 
the South Sea Islanders: ‘As we saw above, besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
“This gift is regarded, when it is received, as being, in a kind of 
way, @ continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.’ Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can be etymologically demonstrated (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
‘ Handel’); and in the series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth. gasts, 
Old Slav. gostt, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before us (cf. Winternitz, op. cit. p. 339). But, in order 
to become a ‘ guest,’ the stranger must be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as is ocmed, é.g., in the Lith. swéczias, ‘ guest,’ from *swetjas 
=Gr. érys from “svetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, on 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hospes, 1.e. 
*hosti-pets ‘lord and protector of the stranger,’ and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-Saxon legislation (cf. Roeder, ‘Die Familie bei 
d. Angelsachsen,’ Studien zur eng. Philol. iv. 83, note 1); and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 5, reports 
of the Slavs: «ict S¢ rots emifevoupevors avrois Hmcot, Kal 

tAoppovovpevor avrovs Siacwlovorw éx rémov eis rémov, of ay 

favras, ws evye 81° auddccay rod wmodexouévov oupfy Tov 
tévov PAafijva, woAcuov Kivet Kar’ avrdy 6 TovTov zeeat sala! 
oéBas Hyovpevos Thy Tov fdvou éxdixnow, t.¢. he feels himself 
bound to take blood-revenge, just as if he werea relative. Thus 
the ‘ guest,’ by means of the protection of a family and the deoi 
satpwo. which guard it, is rendered inviolable. Now, the more 
the intercourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
all learn to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does he also take over the task of protecting the 
stranger who is already, in a certain sense, sacred, and so Zevs 
£évos takes his rise. That this is a comparatively late process is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language, in comparison with the countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of the 
god (cf. above, p. 34). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 

ardians of moral ordinances which were present 
in human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, but there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a ‘helper 
in generation’ or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally be 
surrendered. As far as the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians: ras 5& wapOévous ov pvAdgcovcr, GAA’ éBar 
ola. avrai BovAovrar avdpdor picyerOau (vy. 6) comes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘Ehebruch,’ ‘ Keuschheit,’ ‘ Zeugungshelfer,’ ‘ Gastfreund- 
schaft’). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times! In Rome a god Mutunus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 82) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male an 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on his fascinum. The amulet was called mut- 
tonium (from mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pizius (trom Lith. peti, ‘coire’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘chaste’ Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Fricco under the symbol of an immense 


priapus. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminology of the conception 
‘chaste’ in the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. ayvds (cf. 
dyvos ‘holy,’ dGoua ‘I fear’), Lat. castus (cf. castum, ‘the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ castimonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from sensual enjoyments’), 
Goth. swikns (ayvés, dovos, addos), O. H. G. chiski, sctiskt (per- 
haps eciuhen ‘to fear’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has tts root in sacred sotl. In the worship of 
the ‘heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
‘in purity,’ to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit tm Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch, is not native to Aryan soil (cf. Reallezicon, art. 
* Reinheit und Unreinheit’). 

The connexion of the ‘heavenly ones’ with law 
and morality, thus briefly dbaartbed. was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual pecrie 
For they believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 
‘heavenly ones, of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in elie ae Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our diseussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold v. Schréder (cf. Verhandlungen des 
II. internationalen Kongresses fiir allgemeine 
Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

* This does not exclude the ibility that certain rules of 
continence, as, ¢.g., the demand occurring among the Indians 
and Teutons to preserve continence some time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magic influences, such 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the body of the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion dea 
Veda, p. 271, and L. v. Schroder, Die Hochzettsbrduche des 
Esten, etc., Berlin, 1888, p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre-historic times 

to be combined with the primitive god of the 

sky, Dyaus, Zevs, etc. (cf. above, p. 33). We shall 

wait with interest to see what grounds L. v. 

Schréder is able to bring forward in support of 

pai contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
aring. 

III. FaTX.—More even than b aueations con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.’ The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to ee an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without Gispinetion overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.’ Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul—the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these? Again the Chris- 
tian, in his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted? 

Thus there are ¢wo questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times: 
‘What idea did they entertain of fate?’ and ‘ How 
did they seek to divine the future ?’ 

1. The conception of fate.—In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the Iliad 
(xxii. 208 ff.). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy : 

aN’ re 6h 7d Téraprov érl Kpouvors adlxovro, 

Kal rére On xp¥cea tarnp érlrawe Tédavra, 

év 8 érlde. Sto KA pe Tavynreyéos Oavdroo, 

Thy pev ’AxiAdjos, Thy 8’ “Exropos lrmodduo.o, 

Erne 5¢ wéooa NaBwv* pére 5 "Exropos alorpov Fpap. 
The expressions that are of interest to us here 
are, first of all, the xfpe, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the afca involved 
in the aloimor Fpuap. synonym of alca is potpa, 
which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word xip is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as xfpes on the occasion of the Anthesteria 
festival in Athens. «yp is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shown 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated by the term xp is specially regarded as 
the bearer of the fate of death to men, whether 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(cf. J7. ix, 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a «fp, in consequence of which there are 
feupiat xjpes (IZ, xii. 326 f.). But every people as well, 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.g. 
the Trojans or the Achzans (J7. viii. 69 ff.), pos- 
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sesses Such a «jp; and the word is finally used, and 
that, too, very frequently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, Kyp, the daughter of the 
night, whose brethren are Mépos, Odvaros, “Lxvos, 
and the @iAov ’Ovelpwy, ‘the people of dreams’ 
(cf. Hesiod, Theog. 211 ff.). A series of ideas 
from the nerth of Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek conception of «7p. In the first 
place, the Old Norse figures of fylgja must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the human soul 
follows at once from the circumstance that the 
expression is interchangeable with the above- 
mentioned Old Norse Augr, ‘soul’ (cf. p. 15, and 
also W. Henzen, Uber die Trdume in der alt- 
nordischen Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
They are called ‘followers,’ cause the soul, 
like the yvy%4 in Greece, follows the man as his 
second ‘self,’ his efwiov. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats); and if they appear, they announce certain 
ruin, As there was a «yp of the Trojans and the 
Acheans, so among the old Norsemen there was a 
kyn- or ettarfylgja, i.e. a fylgja of the tribe; and, 
as was the case with the «fjpes (cf. ZU. ix. 411), a man 
could have several fylgja. On the other hand, the 
latter word has a ee signification in so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also the meaning of the Old Norse 
hamingja, ‘the many-formed’ (Old Nor. hamr, 
‘form’), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja pees frequently 
as animals or as women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission in the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Norns, 
i are the hamingja of the world (cf. Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eng. Dictionary, Oxf., 1874-76, p. 236). 
Finally, we may mention the characteristic features 
of the southern Slavonic wedogonya, who are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and partly as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (Slovenian wetrogonja) is connected 
with Old Slav. vétrz, ‘ wind,’ in which case the wind- 
like nature of the soul would be indicated (cf. 
F. S. Krauss, Sreda, Gliick und Schicksal im Volks- 
glauben der Siidslaven, Vienna, 1886, p. 19 ff.). 

We have thus made acquaintance with a series 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
of which will assist us in the following consider- 
ation of alca and poipa. 

Both of these words signify not only etymologi- 
cally (alca from *aigia: Lat. equus; potpa: uépos, 
uelpowat, eluaprac), but also in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance than ‘share’ without any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth (dre uw 
réxe whrnp) (It. xx. 128; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expressions, 
Russ. éastt, ‘part,’ ‘lot,’ ‘fate,’ stastte, ‘fortune,’ 
nescastie, ‘misfortune’ (*ctenstt: Gr. oxltw, Lat. 
scindo, lit. ‘the part split off,’ ‘the share’), and 
dolja, ‘part,’ ‘ portion,’ nedolja, ‘misfortune’ (Old 
Slav. dola, délu, ‘ part,’ Goth. dails). 

This ‘share’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied with his 
‘share’ (cf, A. N. ibaa Vg ‘Fate in the popular 
thought of the Slavs,’ in Zrans, of the Imperial 
Academy tf Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xlvi. 
173 ff.). . There is thus a slight distinction between 
botpa (alow) and dolja (éasti), in that the former is 
received at birth, the latter by birth. The latter 
idea, however, is proved to be the more ancient 
from the circumstance that among many Aryan 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of ie 
to the separate individuals, there are deities who 
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are designated as ‘mothers’ or ‘child-bearers.’ On 
Blavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav. rojdanicy 
(rodits, raidats ‘ re,’ rozdenije, ‘ generatio,’ 
roidenica, ‘ nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘matrix,’‘ mater,’ 
*generatio’), deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the Rodi, %.e. the personifications of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and hone 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul. 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roZdenica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rodjenice or rojenice (cf. Krauss, op. cit. 
p. 118f.). Among the Greeks, the EAcl@ua, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Motpa (cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologies, i. 
512). mong the Romans, we must note the 
Parce, whose name (Par-ca: pario, cf. similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grundriss?, ii. 1, p. 476 f.) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers’ (so also Wissowa, 
een Would it not be possible also to find in 
is way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘mothers’ (matrone, 
matres, matre) than has as yet been suggested? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav. rozdenica,* ‘eluapyévn,’ cf. 
also Archiv f. slav. Phil. xiv. 137 ff.), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian wrisnicy (from Gr. dpltew), the 
North Russian udélinicy (from udéljati, ‘to im- 
part’), which—an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration—have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. Neuéces (from vépoya 
‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. fadtwmt 
{from fdri], Russ. ete. roku: O. Slav. rekq, ‘I 
say’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. urpr, A.S. wyrd, O. H. G. wurt; ef. O. H. G. 
wirt, wirtel, ‘spindle’) ; for next to bearing children 
itis fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. «AGGes) to engage in spinning 
(ef. on this Veselovskij, op. cit. p. 210; other- 
wise R. Much, Mitteilungen der anthrop. Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16); and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. ¢rigg, 
A. S. orleg, O. H. G. urlag, Russ. sudiba, ‘judg- 
ment’), y 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘mothers’ and as ‘im- 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nornir 
and diser. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth. filu-deiset ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 

* The report of Procopius (de Bell. Goth, iii, 14), that the Slave 
did not know the eipapyern, must, with Veselovskij (op. cit. Pe 
be understood to mean that at that time they had s no 
abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. 

+ According to Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. fatwm was only a ‘ trans- 
lation and interpretation’ of the Greek aloa, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fdtwm means ‘that which is 

oken’ and alga ‘share,’ as we saw above. Fdtum, like 

wri must have been a living religious conception among the 
eeop! 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man, 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian nargénict and the Servian sudnice, 
sugjenice, both so called from the rokd and sudwt= 
iba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the Jaumé (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
perded as persons. This is true in particular in 
olish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreéa (cf. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ (s%+,/rét). In Latin, from the fatum, 
as we saw above, the ‘ word spoken’ (by the Parcs), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fat: and 
fate, the latter of which became Old French fee, 
M. H. G. feie, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek alsa 
and wotpa ‘portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira bein o used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. Myth.*i. 530). The Moire, asis well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, i. 210 ff.). 
Besides the form yofpa, there is also a masculine 
form pdpos, Mépos ‘fate,’ especially ‘misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro— *moria (perhaps on account of 
eluaprat, eluapnévy there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *smoro— 
*smoria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, O. H. G. mar, mara, Old Nor. mara, 
A. S. mere (=*moria, poipa); the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian udélinicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner (Ratsel der Sphinz, ii. 342 ff.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares—which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other—we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. mwotpa (=A. S. 
mere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth, From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 
The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples was permeated by a deepl 
atalistic trend of toed. The fate of eac 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only adually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal gods; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions, This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place ar 
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he ‘spins out’ to men their fortune (Qd. iv. 208). 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 53). This figure 
is ete ae. ar removed from the activity of the 


highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and—at 
least very often—zin the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, in a supreme -law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world fund begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, ¢.g, burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, ete. (cf. above, I. 4). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this-evolution is afforded by 
the Greek daluw». The word, probably connected 
with daloua: ‘I divide,’ signifies the ‘divider,’ * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians (e.g. Auschy- 
lus, Perse, 620) to indicate the soul or the aad 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche, i. 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that daluwy is originally one of the man 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in bonam and especially in 
malam partem. These ideas prevail also in Homer ; 
but in addition daluwy isa common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the belief which 
adually came into favour, they were responsible 
or the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Ferenee! op. cit. p. 89 fi. 
‘Gott und das Schicksal’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2. The divining of the future.—A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is to 
be found in the series of terms: Lith. saitas, 
‘interpretation of signs,’ seitones, ‘interpreters of 
signs, Old Nor. seipr, ‘a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hut, New Welsh Add, ‘ preestigize,’ Old Corn. hudol, 
gloss. magus=Gr. otros (Ionic for *ofros), ‘fate’ or 
‘misfortune.’ A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot be given here; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great rote, of all kinds of divination 

ractised among all the separate Aryan ‘peoples 
is also to be found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inchoabant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur ’ (Script. 
rer. Pruss. i, 54), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f.) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
maioris rei nisi auspicato ne privatim quidem 
gerebatur’ (de Div. i. 28). For the most detailed 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentioned work of Matthzeus Pretorius, 
Delicie Prussice, oder Preussische Schaubiihne (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), in which the 
‘waidlers’ (cf., p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination. are enumer- 


* This explanation seems more likely than the one previously 
given by the author in his icon, p. 29 f. 
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ated, and upon which we shall base the following 
discussion. j 

(a) The flight and the cries of birds.—‘ Lekkutones (ct. Lith. 
lekiu ‘I fly’) were the persons who observed the cries and the 
flight of birds and predicted future events from them, also called 
Paukesztutiet (cf. Lith. patikeztis, ‘bird’). Eagles, ravens, 
hawks were regarded by them as birds of strife; the kite 
as well as swallows, owls, and bees brought harm and fire. 
On the other hand, storks, herons, woodpeckers, nightingales, 
and pigeons were omens of good fortune’ (Pretorius, p. 43). 
‘A lekkutons, or bird-diviner, when he is to prophesy, dresses in 
white, takes a sacred krywule, t.e. a crooked staff, in his hand, 
goes to a pillukztis, i.e. a mound of earth, prays with his face 
to the east, and waits tilla bird comes’ Prstedusst? 48). Itisin 
accordance with this custom that in almost all the Aryan 
languages the words for ‘bird’ mean at the same time bird- 
omen and omen generally; cf. Skr. édkuna (¢akuna ‘the science 
of interpreting the flight of birds’), Gr. oiwvés and ops, Lat. 
auspicium trom *avi-spicium, and probably also augur from 
“avi-gur (the second part of the word is still obscure), O. H. G. 
Sogalon ‘auspicari’; fogal, fogalrarta ‘auspicium,’ ‘augurium’ 
lit. ‘bird’s-cry ' (Goth. razda, ‘cry'), Old Slay. kobt, ‘augurium ’ ; 
Czech koba, ‘raven’ (for a more detailed list see Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘Orakel’ and ‘Rechts und links’), We see how closely 
the Litu-Prussian lekkutons, even in details, corresponds to 
the Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
staff (lituus), mounted the citadel, and, qoneraliy with his face 
turned to the east, observed the sky. It is noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Prussians, was a bird of good omen, although 
it generally announced death and misfortune. 

) The appearance of the sky and natural phenomena.— 
‘ Szweigdéurtinis (cf. Lith. Zwaigzdé, ‘star’) was a star-gazer’ 
(Pretorius, p. 42). ‘Orones (cf. Lith. éras, ‘air,’ ‘ weather’) 
observed the sky and predicted its changes’ (Pretorius, p. 43). 
‘ Wejones (ct. Lith. wéjas ‘ wind’) watch the winds, change the 
weather, and are still to be met with in Nadravia’ (Pretorius, 

. 44). * Wanduolutti, item Udones (ct. Lith. wandu, Skr. uddn, 

water’) are water-diviners, who divine from the foam, waves, etc. 

Of these there are different classes’ (Pretorius. p. 45). It is 
enough to refer to the de clo servare of the Roman magis- 
tracy, the ce@lestia auguria, as well as the report of Plutarch 
\Caear, c. 19) regarding the Teutonic sacred women : at rorapav 
(vais mpoaBAémovaa Kai pevpdtwy dAcypots Kai Wédos Texpa- 
pduevar mpocbéamor. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood.—t Widdurones (cf. Lith. 
widuriai, ‘entrails’) were soothsayers who could predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal sacrificed to the gods. 
At the present time several of the inhabitants of Nadravia, 
on examining the spleen, liver, etc., of a pig; are able to say 
what kind of a winter it will be, what kind of a crop, whether 
the early or the late seed will thrive. Kraujuttei (cf. Lith kraijas, 
*blood’), who could predict good or evil fortune from the blood 
of men and cattle, from the way it flowed, from its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied also from the menstrual blood of 
women, were the medici of the ancient Prussians. At the 

resent date, in Nadravia we find kraujutten who let blood from 

he veins, suck it by means of a small horn, and tell from the 

taste whether the persor will remain in good health or not. 
Before they suck, they murmur a few words indistinctly’ 
(Pretorius, p. 43 f.). 

In the south, the Greek iepooxomeia and the Roman haruspices 
correspond to these. It is generally believed that in these 

Ihenomena we have to deal with an oracular custom which was 
ntroduced at a comparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italy from Etruria), but it is not in accordance with this 
view that the Latin word haruspex with hariolus, fariolus, has 
been formed from a primitive root no longer extant in any 
Italian language (*haru- ‘entrails,’ Old Nor. ggrn, pl. garnar 
‘bowel,’ ‘bowels,’ ‘entrails,’ Skr. hira’, ‘bowel’). It is also 
worthy of mention that in the Prussian reports the liver is 
emphasized as especially significant for oracular purposes, while 
in Ureeos it is regarded particularly as the seat of soothsaying 
(cf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterttimer 
der Griechen?, p. 242). In the same way among all Aryan 
tribes the blood of men and animals was regarded as a means of 
foretelling the future. Who does not remember the white-haired 
priestesses of the Cimri, who, according:to Strabo (vii. p. 294), 
prophesied over a kettle of the blood of slaughtered prisoners of 
war? Cf. alsoOld Nor. hlaut ‘sacrificial blood’= Goth. hlauts‘ lot.’ 

(d) Ominous meetings.—‘ Szweruttei (cf. Lith. Zwiéris, ‘ game’) 
prophesy from game. Ifa hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locust 
appears, it signifies misfortune’ (Pretorius, p. 48). Cf. also the 
Galician-Volhynian chronicle of the Hipatios manuscript (A. 
Brickner, Archiv fir slav. Phil. ix. 8): ‘Still his conversion (1.e, 
of Mendowe}) was not genuine ; he was wont to sacrifice secretly 
to his gods, to Nuinadéj, Teljawel, Diweriz, and the hare-god 
Méjdéjn; if when he rode out in the fields a hare rose, he 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a twig, 
and he sacrificed to his gods, burned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly practised his paganism.’ ‘To meet a snake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians’ (Pretorius, p. 
87). As far as the other Aryan peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz, Mensch 
und Tier im Aberglauben, Celle, 1888, But we must specially 
bear in mind in Roman territory the information contained in 
Festus (ed. Miiller, p. 244) on ‘ Pedestria’: ‘a vulpe, lupo, 
serpente,* equo, ceterisque animantibus quadrupedibus fiunt 


* Also by Joh. Lasicius(de Diis Samagitarum, p. 51: ‘nutriunt 
etiam quasi deos penates nigri ooloris obesos et quadrupedes 
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(auspicia),’ and p. 260 on ‘Quinque ‘: ‘signa que augures obser- 
vant ex quadrupedibus.’ 

(e) The rustling of the oak.—‘ Prwexcellentes arbores, ut robora, 
quercus, deos inhabitare apateet ex quibus sciscitantibus re- 
sponsa reddi audiebantur, ob id nec huiuscemodi arbores 
cedebant, sed religiose ut numinum deos colebant’ (Erasmus 
Stella, ‘de Borussia Antiquitatibus,’ ii., in Gryneus, Novus 
Orbis, Basel, 1537, p. 581). Of. Od. xiv. 827 f. ; 

nov 5 es Awdarny aro Brjevar, Odpa Oeoie 
dx 8pvds VWixdmoro Atds BovAny éwaxovop, 
vnd Kechylus, Prom. 830 ff. : 
audi Awddrny, iva 
pavreca Oaads t' dori @eompwrov Arde, — 
tépas tr’ amaroy, ai mpoorjyopor Spves. 

() Fire and smoke. —‘Szwakones, those who observe the 
signs of a burning light and its smoke, from szwake, ‘‘a burning 
light,” are called Dumones, from dumazt, ‘‘smoke”’ (Prastorius, 
p. 43). ‘Illi (the fire-priests, cf. above, p. 44) noctu ad ignem 
accedebant, mane vero consulentibus responsa dantes umbram 
sgroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se vidisse aiebant, que cum se 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vite ostentasset: victurum 
wgrotum facies ostensa igni, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portendit ’(Jerome of Prague). Cf. the Greek pavricy 
4§ icpdy or éumipwr (K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 241). Thus, 
¢.g., Prometheus boasts in Aschylus, Prom. 498: cai ee 
onpara éfwupdtwoa, spdcGev ovr’ endpyeua. But here we have 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the sacrificial fire, a 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unknown the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

g) Dreams.—‘ Sapnonei, t.e. dreamers, from sapnas(sdpnas), 
“‘a dream”; interpreters of dreams are to be found especially 
among the women’ (Pretorius, p. 47). Of. Gr. dvecpomdaAos, 
Sg et of dreams’ (see kK. F. Hermann, op. ott. p. 


(h) Prophetic utterances at marriages. —‘ Szwalgones are 
bride-examiners, ‘ waidlers,’ who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. They also arrange the szwalgus (Lith. Zwalgat, 

bride-inspection’), i.e. the betrothals. Swalgautt si; ea 
literally ‘to behold.’ They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
beer into the other’s eyes. Such customs are still to be found’ 
(Pretorius, p. 46). Cf. Servius, i. 846: ‘secundum Romanos 
locutus est, qui nihil nisi captatis faciebant auguriis et pracipue 
nuptias’; iv. 45: ‘nuptiw enim captatis filebant auguriis .. .’; 
iv. 166: ‘. . . ideoque auspices deliguntur ad nuptias.’ 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ‘waidlers’ 
engaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a Waszkonis (waszkas, ‘ wax’), t.e. 
a diviner who studied wax moulds; further, there were Szwin- 
nutzeit (szwinas ‘lead’), or lead-moulders ; Puttones (puta, 
* foam’), ‘those who observed signs in the foam of the beer’; 
Seitones (see above, - 54), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals; Sietones 
(siétas, ‘ sieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve’; Stikloret (stiklas, ‘glass’), Zerkoluttei 
(zerkolas, ‘mirror’), and Zolinininket (Z0lé, ‘plant’), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difficult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other hand, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuanian sources. 
Such are the tree-oracle, or oracle of the tree-lots (cf. Real- 
lexicon, art. ‘Los’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks and 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(ct. Reallezicon, art. ‘ Orakel’); the horse-oracle, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, p. 44) ; 
and also the peculiarly Roman ‘signa ex tripudiis.’ Still, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg: ‘aliqui equos nigros, quidam albos vel alterius 
coloris propter deos suos non audebant aliqualiter equitare ’) ; 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attended 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48: ‘nato 
cuiusvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo actutum sedes 
mutantur’). i *.* 7 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can be sg ose only as characterizing, and can in 
no way be supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to be explained. Ihering (Vorgeschichte 
der Indoeuropder, Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 ff.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 

ractice of taking the auspices among the 

mans, has dealt with this fundamenta and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 


undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 


quosdam serpentes’) snakes are considered as quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by R. v. Ihering (Vorgeschichte der 
Indoeurspder, p. 444 t.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds (signa ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
Aryans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex extis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
rimitive man. Td yap elwOds od répas, says 
heophrastus (de Plantis, v. 3); and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is elw#ss. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Héfler, Centralblatt fur Anthro- 
pologie, vi. 1), are realities to him. the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who—deceived de- 
ceivers—were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the i iakee: of a four- 
fuoted animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we find the Roman 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Pythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 
CONCLUSION.—It has been our aim —and no- 
thing else was possible—to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 


* Cf. L. Laistner, Das Rdtsel der Sphinx, Grundztige eines 
Mythengeschichte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtes, eine 
pathologisch-mythologische Abhandlung tiber die Alptraume 
und Alpdamonen des klassischen Altertums,’ Abh. d. kgl. sach 
sischen Ges. d. W., phil.-hist. Kl. xx., 1900. 
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and lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared different 
strata, lower and higher, overlapping each other 
in the historic development of the religion. _ 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remembers that even among our own 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. 

‘his series of developments has been obtained 
md a comparison of words and customs confined to 
the Aryan languages and peoples. Our intention 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the same time, we 
- no means wish to underestimate the advantages 
of the latter discipline. On the contrary, we are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious consciousness, which are 
also of great importance in the special history 
of Aryan religion. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is offered by the Semitic and Aryan races, 
and only in the closest connexion with the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be suffi- 
ciently examined only in the case of the two races 
mentioned. Even with this limitation, it must be 
confessed that comparative investigations such as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot possess the same degree 
of certainty as is to be found in the discussions of 
those who are content to supply a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, the 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re- 
search, is cast by pre-historic upon historic times. 
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ARYA SAMAJ. —1. Founder.—Swami Daya- 
nand Sarasvati was born in the year 1824 in a village 
belonging to the Raja of Morvi in Kathiawar, 
India. During his lifetime he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mul Sankar, 
son of Amba Sankar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and my religion a stern and puritanical 
worshipper of Siva. The life of Mul Sankar, 
alias Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, falls into three 
nearly equal pe aa namely, his life at home 
(1824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883). For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosophist, and published in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest in 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samaj: 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the night of his initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and defiling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation, 


the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
arents were determined he should enter. The 

istory of the first twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up—(1) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further resolve to allow no such en- 
tanglement as marriage to interfere with his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnificent courage and vigour 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as Hardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces. 

After his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannydsi, or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Vedantic influences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahmacharya order and given a new name, Sud- 
dha Chaitanya. Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Sannydsis, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Dayanand Sarasvati. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedantic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Swami Virajanand of Matigrs, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modern Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught Dayanand the Vedas, and dismissed him 
with the words: ‘I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

is religious development may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from Pauranic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivism and 
Vedantism, but clung to the end to the Sadnkhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayadnand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North; of ptblic dis- 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.’ Happily, we have a 
icture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
ayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat : 


‘In the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water’s edge, of whose learning and sanctity I had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limbs, fine oval cranium, and really benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. I found him to belong to a 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed in him a fine mind, and well 
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versed in the ancient lore of the Hindus. He talked only San- 

skrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter- 

creer (T. J. Scott, Missionary Life among the Villages of 
ndia, p. 162). 


After about two and a half years, Swim! Daya- 
nand emerged from his ‘retreat’ and plunged at 


once into public discussion and controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
‘Is there idolatry in the Vedas?’ Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and unusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1875, 
that Swami Dayanand founded the Arya Samaj. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darbar, where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Panjab, the scene of the future triumphs of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was the curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both ere were 
disappointed, for a split soon took place on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swami Daydnand; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Olcott’s chapter on 
‘Swami Daydnand’ in Old Diary Leaves. 

Swami Dayadnand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e.g. 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Madame Blavatsky and 

ol. Olcott of the Theosophical Society, Bholanath 

&ribhai of the Prarthné Saméj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Rev. 
J. Gray representing Christianity. There is evi- 
dence that Swaini Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the Prarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
naréo Bholanath, Life of Bholanath Sarabhai, 
p. 7f.) and the Brahmo Samaj, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
‘The Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society. 

In 1882-1883 the Swami visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his biographers, he acted 
the part of a modern John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Swami 
fell il. Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajmér on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Swami Dayanand was, from all accounts, a man 
vf splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will. a J. Scott speaks of his 
‘magnificent presence’ and ‘imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet maha- 
murkh (‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as ‘tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a general estimate 
of him in these words: ‘The Swami was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and _ self- 
oe leader of men’ (Old Diary Leaves, 
p. ); 

2. Doctrine. —The official creed of the Arya 
ae is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows :— 

i. God is the primary cause of all true knowledge, and of 
everything known by its name. 

ii. God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Un- 


changeable, without a beginning, Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, 
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Immortal, Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the Cause of 
the Universe. To Him alone worship ts due. 

iil. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the 

ramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
Yeack and preach them to others. 

iv. One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce 
untruth. 

y. All actions ought to be done comformably to virtue, t.¢. 
after a thorough consideration of right or wrong. 

vi. The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the 
world by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition 
of mankind. { 

vil, All ought to be treated with love, justice, and due 
regard to their merits. i 

viii. Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

ix. No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in 
that of others. 

x. In matters which affect the general social well-being of the 
whole society, one ought to discard all differences and not allow 
one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly personal matters 
every one may act with freedom (Handbook of the Arya Samaj, 
1906, 


). 

It will be noticed that of the ‘Ten Principles’ 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most im- 

ortant. The last seven are ethical principles. 

he Creed of the Arya Sam4j, it will be observed, 
is a short Creed. It is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no in- 
sistence upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Samaj we are 
told that ‘the theology of the Arya Samaj may 
be summed up in one word, viz. the Vedas’ 
(p. 21). Combining principles i. and iii. of the 
Greeds namely, ‘God is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge,’ and ‘The Vedas are the books 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which will now be 
considered. 

Tn eppropdling this doctrine, let us first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
We found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Islam, introduced in 
the 10th cent., and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West. The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself as a vast congeries of faiths, ranging all 
the way from the strict advaita doctrine of San- 
karacharya to the crudest and grossest supersti- 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Such was 
the religious environment of Swimi Dayanand. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 
vironment consisting of the spectacle on all 
sides of railways, canals, telegraph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, as Swami Dayanand wandered 
up and down over India, he studied not only the 

ast but also the apes not only the thought of 
ndia as embodied in Veda and anisad, Sitra 
and Epic, but also the thought of Europe as em- 
bodied especially in the inventions of modern 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual aipenaey of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universalistic programme of re- 
ligion. The solution of this problem was found 
by Swami Dayanand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God. 

There are many points of contact between Daya- 
nand Sarasvati and Martin Luther. As Luther 
the German monk was a child of the European 
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Renaissance, so Dayainand the Gujrati monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance, Both alike felt 
the tug of the ‘Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayanand attacked 
idolatry. Luther nieerin from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Swami Dayanand Spied from the Brahmanical 
church and the authority of smrti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘Back to the Bible’; the 
watchword of Dayanand was ‘ Back to the Vedas.’ 

Swami Dayanand’s theory of the Vedas may be 
outlined as follows :—The word Veda ineans ‘ know- 
ledge.’ “It is God’s knowledge, and therefore pure 
and perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of all the sciences. These principles God revealed 
in two ways: (1) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four fgis, Agni, Vayu, 
Siraj, and Angira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 25”). Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vedic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swami Daya- 
nand says: ‘I regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on 
the anthority of no other book, being represented 
in nature, the Kingdom of God’ (Handbook of the 
Arya Samaj, p. 35). 

Rote the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda. It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which ts one 
thing ; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera- 
tnre known as the ‘ Four Vedas,’ which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense, The Vedas, then, ae regarded as ‘the 
Scripture of true knowledge,’ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far as ‘basic prin- 
ciples’ are concerned, and the ‘ pattern’ according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. As E. D. Maclagan remarks: ‘The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science’ (Census of 
' India, 1891, xix. 175). In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘the 
' books of true knowledge’ must contain ‘the basic 
principles of all the sciences,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modern 
times must be found expressed, germinally at 
least, in the Vedas, The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of cpiep : to the modern 
West belongs the faculty of doing. The pro- 
gramme comes from the East; the realization, 
from the West. In this way Swami Dayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, in 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedic religion. E 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 


literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ‘the fountain-head of religion,’ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theory, upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedic Scripture may now 
be summed up: (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, asis proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other books show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (6) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from all this that Pandit Dayanand 
Sarasvati was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 

rya Samaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision? As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Samaj alone. The Romine basis of the Arya 
Samaj then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
scholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samaj. This interpretation must be char- 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 

rogramme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
Rami Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swami Dayanand’s 
Commentary on the Rig Veda. The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Daydnandi Inter- 
pretation of the word Deva in the Rig Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Miller is worth quoting: ‘ By the 
most incredible interpretations Swami Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that?’ (Max Miiller, 
Biogra ical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Vedic interpretation of Swami Day4nand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory—the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain ‘the basic principles of 
all the sciences.’ It is as if one should attempt tc 
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and a pure monotheism and a complete programme 
of scientific inventions in Homer’s Jliad or Virgil’s 
4ineid. Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
carefully explained away, on the ground that ‘the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, expound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which pre- 
cludes the mention of persons and places’ (Arya 
Patrika, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a priorism 
reigns supreme, Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Arya Saméj are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves but upon an uncritical and unscientific inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
Swami Daydnand has shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting ihe manifold absurdities found in smrti, 
or tradition, and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of interpreting the 
Vedas which must constantly remain ‘he target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
all that can be said. For, as in the case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Krsna as an 
incarnation of cole, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize his adventures with the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
a sin is committed against the critical conscience ; 
even so we may say that for those who are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a hae consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly scientific 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heno- 
theism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, which from its importance 
has been_treated at length. The other doctrines 
of oe Arya Samaj may be dismissed with a 
word. 

The theology of the Arya Samij is the religious 
philosophy of the Sdankhya-Yoga. The funda- 
mental principle of the Sdnkhya is the dualism 
of prakrti and purusa, ‘matter’ and ‘soul.’ The 
Yoga, or theistic Sankhya, takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non-theistic 
Sankhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and matter, each category of being 
having independent self-existence. Gou is eternal ; 
so also is each soul; so also is matter. Pandit 
Ralla Ram refers to this as ‘the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,’ and as 
‘the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj’ (Arya Patrika, Dec. 14, 1901). 

As regards the sotertology of the Arya Samaj, 
the great means of salvation is the effort of the 
individual, and for this a sufficient sphere is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sins. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. . . . Inorder to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and with our own hands, as 
it were, our future destiny’ (Arya Patrika, Dec. 
14, 1901). 

_ It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Samaj is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu- 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the inexor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. Heis, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 


two other ‘estates,’ namely, soul and matter. 
Thus ‘ absolutism is denied eve to God.’ 

In the a system of theology there is an 
attempt to settle the age-long conflict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond- 
ence between the book of Vedic Revelation and 
the book of Nature is used for this purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethically, there is one doctrine of the Arya 
Samaj which is most objectionable. This is the 
doctrine of Niyoga, which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of free love, 
sanctified by a temporary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Satydrth Prakas 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : ‘A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just as &@ woman may enter into the relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the other).’ 
Swami Daydnand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by Lala Ruchi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrine of the Arya Samaj 

34): 


‘ The Arya Samaj allows even married men and married women 
to enter into the Niyoga connexion with one another or with 
widows and widowers under the following distinctly specified 
circumstances ; 

(1) When the husband or wife is incapable of producing issue 
through disease, e 

(2) When the husband has been absent from home longer 
than a given period of time, for the sake of religion, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, or for earning a livelihood. 

3) When he or she is troublesome or in the habit of saying 
unkind words. 

(4) When the wife is sterile, that is, if she has not been able 
to produce issue within eight years after the marriage. 

6) When the children born of her do not live long. 

® If she begets girls only. 

7) It the wife be pregnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be always in bad health, and the other party be in the 
prime of youth and unable to control his or her passions.’ 

The motives which underlie this concession are 
twofold: (1) the duty of perpetuating the male 
line of a family, and (2) the desirability of legiti- 
mizing an errant passion and so ‘preventing 
adultery and illicit intimacies.’ ‘ Niyoga is solem- 
nized publicly even as marriage is’ (Satydrth Pra- 
kag, p. 147), and thus differs from prostitution. It 
is evident from all this that Swami Dayanand, 
like Plato, held strange views as to the proper 
relations between the sexes. In this respect both 
alike seem to have been theorizers. The members 
of the Arya Samaj have not been courageous in 
practising Niyoga in the manner prescribed. Says 
the editor of the Arya Patrika ere 27, 1902) : 
‘We have to confess with regret that even the 
Aryas have not been able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga.’ 

Before leaving the doctrines of the Arya Samaj, 
it is pie ae to sum up the things also which are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of this 
Society. Briefly stated, they are: (1) negatively, 
the rejection of pantheism and of some of the 
doctrines included therein, such as illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the Pauranic super- 
stitions together with idolatry, and a more ox 
less vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-marriage, and in- 
temperance ; and (2) positively, the promulgation 


of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal identity of the soul, belief in prayer and 
in the need of the social worship of God, and a 


certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. 

3. The Society.—The organization which Swami 
Dayanand founded for the pup of realizing his 
doctrine, propagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is known as the Arya Samaj. 
Samaj means ‘society’ or ‘assembly,’ and Arya 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noble. 
Arya Samaj, then, means ‘society of the noble.’ 
The name ‘Arya’ is a patriotic and religious name, 
freighted with memories of ancient ‘india; and 
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applied to the members of the three ‘ twice-born’ 
castes. As such it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments, It is a social and political more than 
a religious name. In this respect it differs from 
the names of the other theistic and reforming 
movements of modern India, as, ¢.g., the Brahmo 
Samaj, or ‘Society of Brahma (God),’ and the 
Prarthna Samaj, or ‘Society of Prayer.’ 

Some account will now be given of the history, 
organization, government, worship, methods of 
ee statistics, and future prospects of the Arya 

ama]. 

(1) History.—The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swami Dayanand 
(1883) to the present time is the division of the 
Arya Samaj into two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of this split are twofold ; (a) differences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
(6) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections are called respectively the ‘ meat-eating’ 
party and the ‘vegetarian’ party ; and from the 
point of view of the second, the ‘ College’ party and 
the ‘Mahatma,’ or old-fashioned party. Both 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
difference of opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to be ascribed to the teachings of 
Swami Dayanand. In this matter, the position 
of the College party, as the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of the 
Mahatma party is conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The ‘Cultured’ party has a 
College at Lahore, the Dayadnand Anglo-Vedic 
College, which it administers on modern lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahatma party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hardwar known as the Gurukula, 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis. 

(2) Organization and government.—The organiza- 
tion of fhe Arya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the oes assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conditions of 
membership in a local Samaj are (a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ Decalogue,’ or Ten Principles; and 
(6) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by Swami Daydnand. The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the ‘ twice- 
born’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samaj are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-voting, and 
approved, or voting, members. The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local Samaj consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting members. The officers, it will be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. The 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the local congrega- 
tions. Each affiliated Samaj has the right to send 
one delegate for every pens members, Thus 
the form of government of the Arya Samaj is 
clearly representative. F 

(3), Worship.—The weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government offices are closed on that day. It 
is a long service, lasting three or four hours. 
Directly in front of the speaker's platform in the 
place of worship is the Vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies the same relative position as the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re- 
ligious worship begins with the burning of incense 
(the hon-a, ‘sacrifice’), accompanied by the chanting 











of Vedic verses. This is followed b 
exposition of the writings of Swami 


prayers, 
ayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending with 
the recitation of the Creed. With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. There is no 


official priesthood. Members who are qualified 
take their turn in conducting public worship. The 
praygra are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
ong. For a very graphie account of the devotional 
services of the Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, pp. 152-166. 

(4) Methods of work.—In its methods of work 
the Arya Samaj follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. ‘There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
The first class consists of men in jose employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, physicians, and 
other business men, mostly English-educated, and 
many of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on the other hand, give all their time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated onl 
in the vernacular. The ‘Cultured’ party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 
the Mahatma party emphasizes preaching.. Each 
section of the Arya Sam4j maintains a number of 
high-schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future 
to the Imperial Gazetteer me ndia (1907), i. 474, th 
aye Samaj in 1901 had ‘over 92,000 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘showed an increase of 131 per cent. 
in the decade Poca last census’ (16.). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of members is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per cent., accord- 
ing to the census of 1901. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of work among Indians who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Samaj, 
although Ajmér, as the scene of the death of 
Swami Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. Q 

As regards the future of the a Samaj, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it is in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest and 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
with orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately be re- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or will it advance to a still more 
rational and enlightened position ? 

LITERATURE.—I, BIOGRAPHICAL.—‘ The Autobiography of 
Dayanand Sarasvati Swami’ in the T’heosophist, Oct. and Dec. 
1879 and Nov. 1880; Max Miiller, ‘Dayanand Sarasvati,’ in 
Biographical Essays, 1884; J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and 
Superstitions of India, 1908, ch. vii. ‘The Arya Samaj and its 
Founder’; Pandit Lekh Ram and Lala Atma Ram, Mahargi 
Swami Daydnand Sarasvati Ji Maharaj ka Jivan Charitra, 
1897 (the standard biography of the Swami); Bawa Arjan 
Singh, Dayanaine Sarasvati, Founder of the Arya Samaj, 1901 ; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, The Life and ‘eachings of Swami 
Daydadnand Sarasvati, 1903. 
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Il. DOOTRINAL.—Rigvedabhagya (i.e. the Rigveda translated 
into Hindi and explained); Rigvedadibhagya Bhumika (intro- 
duction in Hindi to the above-mentioned Commentary on the 
Vedas) ; Satyadrth Prakas, ‘Light of Truth,’ Eng. tr., Chiranjiva 
Bharadwiaja, 1906. The three works just mentioned are all 
from the pen of Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, and constitute the 
authoritative literature of the Arya Samaj. 

Ill. CriricaAL.—Pandit Kharak Singh and H. Martyn Clark, 
The Principles and Teaching of the Arya Sam4j, 1887 ; Henry 
Forman, The Arya Samaj, its Teachings, and an Estimate of 
tt, 1890; Lala Ruchi Ram Sahni, The Niyoga Doctrine of the 
Arya Samaj, Lahore, 1897; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
hee Samaj), Pandit Dayanand Unveiled; B. A. Nag, ‘The 

Samaj, its History, Progress, and Methods,’ in Vaaian 
Evangelical Review, Oct. 1901; H. D. Griswold, ‘The Arya 
Samaj,’ in Transactions of the Victoria Institute, xxxv., 1903 ; 
Iswar Saran, ‘The Arya Samaj, its Present Position,’ in the 
Hindustan Review, Allahabad, Dec. 1907 ; 4 Hand-Book of the 
Arya Sam4j, Benares, 1906 ; The Vedic Magazine and Gurukula 
Samachar, vol. i., 1907-1908, H. a, GRISWOLD. 


ASANGA.—The sources of our knowledge about 
Asanga’s life are the records left by Paramartha 
(6th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiuen Tsiang] (7th 
cent.), I-Tsing (do.), and Taranatha (16th cent.). 
From these we can gather the following data. He 
was born.of the- Kausika family in Purusapura in 
the north. of India. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the youngest, known as Vasu- 
bandhu (q.v.), was intimately associated with him 
in religious and literary activities. The school in 
which Asanga was ordained as a monk was the 
Mahisasaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
istic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
known as Asanga’s idealism. Still we see that 
ae persian is much influenced by his former 
aith. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
modern Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in edits on 
the bank of the Sarayi, he converted his brother 
Vasubandhu to the idealistic Mahayana, though, 
according to Paramartha, this took place in Puru- 
sapura, their native town. In any case it is clear 
that both Asanga and his brother were closely 
connected with the court of Ayodhya, and that 
they were contemporaries of King Baladitya and 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Chandragupta I1. of the Gupta 
esas his date can be fixed in the first half of 
the 5th cent. A.D.; if with Skandagupta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed from another 
pore Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
ilabhadra, was 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.D. Silabhadra’s master, Dharmapala, was a 
great systematizer of Asanga’s teaching, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asanga’s date in the 
5th cent. of our era. 

Many writings (sdstras) ascribed to Asanga are 
enumerated by Yuan Chwang. They are all 
handed down to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of the originals has yet been dis- 
covered, and there can, therefore, be no question 
of any strict criticism, nevertheless the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
most of them were brought to China by Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the greatest apostle 
of Asanga’s philosophy in the East. The most 
important are the following :— 

(1) Yogacharya-bhimi (Nanjio, No. 1170). This contains de- 
scriptions of the practice of Yoga, and of the stages one 
successively attains through it. The work is ascribed to the 
revelation of Maitreya. (2) Mahaiyana-samparigraha (Nanjio, 
No. 1247), a condensed treatise on the whole system of Asanga’s 
psychology. (8) Prakarana-aryavacha (Nanjio, Nos. 1177 and 
1202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of the 
system. 

We learn from these sources that Asanga’s 
system, in contrast to the Madhyamika of Nagar- 
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juna, is' decidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of Vijfiati-matrata, t.c, idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asanga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, his philosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sankhya. : 

Asanga terms mind the @laya, t.e. abode or nidus 
where all things, both subjective and objective, 
are latent, and whence they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will (manas, otherwise lis{a- 
manas), reason (buddhi, or manas), and five senses 
(vijfia@nani) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth (astama), just like the Sankhyan 
purusa. Each of the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both fine and gross, by 
virtue of the seed (dia) stored up in the dlaya; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the dlaya) through the seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by cLypre rset > them. 
The nidus, or source of the world, the dlaya, acts, 
in this way, as that which takes on the impressions 
received from the objective world, i.¢.as the adhana, 
Illusion in human life thus consists in os 
the objectification of one’s own mind as a worl 
independent of that mind which is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we must 
study the true nature of our mind and its objectifi- 
cations. Right knowledge of its true nature, the 
dharma-laksana, leads us to the full development 
of the ‘seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a conse- 
quence, to the absorption of the whole world into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective phenomena into the inner self, 
i.e. the yoga-dchara, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddhahood (see BODHISATTVA). 

Asanga teaches seventeen grades (bhiimz) of this 
attainment, and also the three personalities or 
bodies (trikdya, see ADIBUDDHA, i. 97°, and JRAS, 
1906, p. 943 ff.) of the Buddha (see TRIADs [Bud.)) ; 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaborate and scholastic systematization of a theo 
of mind and of the seeds contained in it. On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called the Dharma-laksana, i.e. the wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it are but 
loosely connected with the system. 

In Asanga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of Maitreya, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long time in 
India and the East, but it was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor- 
ship of Amitayus (g.v.), lord of the Sukhavati in the 
West. In this way Asanga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
ey, as a branch of learning among the Japanese 
Buddhists. 

LitzraturE.—Life df Vasubandhu (Nanjio, No. 1463); cf. 
Wassilieff, Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Gesch, und Liter... . 
aus Russischen vibersetzt, Leipzig, 1860, pp. 235-243; Vie de 
Yuan Chwang, pp. 83, 114, 118; 4. Takabuan, Record of the 
Buddhist Religton by 1-Tsing, Oxtord, 1896, p. 186; Schiefner, 
Taranatha, pp. 107-118; J. Takakusu, ‘Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu’ in JRAS, 1905, pp. 33-53; Nanjio, Catalogue, 
Appendix 1. No. 6, also Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyd, 
1886 ; Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme Japonais, Paris, 1889, ch. iv. ; 
H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Sey, 1896, 128 f., 
and the references there given; L. A. Waddell, Zhe Buddhism 
of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1895, p. 141f. 
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Introduction (T. C. HALL), p. 63. 
Buddhist (C. A. F. Ruys DAvIps), p. 69. 
Celtic (E. ANWYL), p. 71. 

Christian (0. ZOCKLER), p. 73. 
Egyptian.—See Semitic. _ 

Greek (W. CAPELLE), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. GEDEN), p. 87. 


I, INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION AND DEFINI- 
TIon.—‘ Asceticism’ is derived from the Gr. word 
doxnois=‘ training.’ The ‘athlete’ was one trained, 
and one might be an ‘athlete’ in virtue (rdons 
dperjs d0Anrys, Diod. Eacerp. 551). So very earl 
the ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Churc 
History. Two quite different conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacrifice to &ca and duty as a means 
of training the will (Feychology, vol. ii. p. 322, 
ef. also pp. 579-592). The other conception dis- 
trusts the body altogether. Asceticism has then 
as its function not the training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance. 

1, Pathological elements in asceticism.—From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly pathelgionl, The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog- 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 

henomena, exceedingly desirable. Whether we 

eal with the *Ragellantes: or with instances of 
perversto vite sexualis, we must recognize a dis- 
tinetly psycho-pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the exc’ted emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, 
p. 80; Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia eed ad oo 
9-11); and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inflict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
but which were, of course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fellow- 
ship with God (Friedreich, Gerichtliche Psychologte, 
p. 389). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to 
the madness of suicide. Thus no history of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of hire in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
10th cent. until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro- 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves, How far 
are we dealing with distinctly morbid and neuro- 
pathic phenomena ? 

LrreraturE.—Maudsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879; Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia_Sexualis, Stuttgart, 1887, 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatr, 1879; Friedreich, nostik der 

syc. Krankheiten?, Wirzburg, 1832, and System der gerichti. 

sychologie, Regensburg, 1842; Cramer, Gerichtl. Psychiatrie 4, 
1908; H. Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, Erlangen, 1859. 

2. Survival forms in seeming asceticism.—We 
must also deal with survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Zickler (Askese und Monchtum?, 1897) which may 
more correctly be connected with the survival of 


ewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 97. 
uhammadan (R. A. NICHOLSON), p. 99. 
Persian (N. SODERBLOM), p. 105. 
Roman (J. S. REID), p. 106. 
Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. BARTON), p. 110. 


Jewish ( (M. REvoN), p. 96. 


elder moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 
type of communism must be shown to be connected 
either (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (6) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever, art. ‘Essenes’ in Hastinys’ DB, in which 
this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities are 
not to be connected with their asceticism. Pro- 
fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may all be connected with 
ascetic modes of life, but they may also be mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 
ee moralities see much to blame, and can find 

ope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must be always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can be shown, simply as survivals. 

LITERATUBE.—Ritschl, Hntstehung d. altkatholischen Kirche, 
Bonn, 1857, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Essenes as ascetics ; 
see also Naturforscherversammlung, viii. 184, Hamburg, 1893; 
Bousset, Rel. des Judentums?, Berlin, 1906, pp. 484-496; 
Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinem Verhdltniss zum Judentum, 
Strassburg, 1881; Schiirer, HJ Pn. ii. 188 ff. ; art. ‘Essenes’ in 
Hastings’ DB by Conybeare, in DC@ by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Jiilicher, in PRE3 by Uhlhorn; JQR vii. 658, viii, 155. 

3. Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism.— 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 


forms. Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 


tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or op osed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the ile. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
ment. Soon, however, such contradictions are 
ates and the symbols become conventional, 
the original significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self-mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23°), but which in truth may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive being either 
sanitary or vesthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol with such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign of self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic significance as 
it jarose in a hot country, but, transferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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Disciplin asceticism.— Every system of 
orale en eReniie discipline of the will, and all 
systems of developed casuistry suggest methods of 
such discipline (cf. Paulsen, System d. Ethik’, vol. ii. 
Pp. 10-29, ed. 1900; and the ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ 
of the Roman Communion). In this definition 
might be included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
effect produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Hthik, ed. 1886, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems | me soo asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 
eee before meat, family devotions are felt to 

ve this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts. In the 
Roman Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- 
taken; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (cf. Luther’s 
Sermon ‘Von den guten Werken,’ 1520). Acts 
that have no value per se may become disciplina 
measures of great usefulness as means to gain self- 
control, regularity of life, proper self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, as a man of thought 
trains his thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the physical athlete ee in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT writers, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Ro 81-4, 1 Co 9*4-?7, Ja 3'12), The tempta- 
tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per se, and to harden them into a legal pa tose 
is so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

LiveRATURE.—Paulsen, System d. Ethtk5, Berlin, 1900, ii. 10- 
29; Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 1886, aS 120; Black, Culture and 
Restraint, London, 1901, p. 187; Harnack, What ts Christi- 
anity ? Eng. tr. 1904, p. 81. 

5. Dualistic asceticism.—The popular concep- 
tions of asceticism have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. In this thought the material 
pods is inherently evil, and the spiritual element 
is alone good. (For the history of this, see the §§ 
‘Indian Asceticism’ and ‘ Greek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction, that the 
soul may be free (cf. Plato’s Timeus, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and body, God and the world, material and 
spiritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
is looked at more or less as the struggle for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
extinction of the material and lower elements, 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism, 


from the sharp emp nests upon the negative work 
of destroying the y, that the soul may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Miiller 
on ‘Nirvana’ in Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive a oP upon 
union with God on the part of the soul by abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modern 
Pietism (cf. ja Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pietismus, 
vol. i. pp. 1-60). In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World-flight in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
be only abstention from certain forms of amuse- 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 51), using the world but not abusing it (cf. 
Augustine, de vera Religione, §§ 21 and 36), but 
world-flight, as from that which is inherent] 
antagonistic to spiritual perfection (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Die christliche Volikommenheit, 1902). This dual- 
istic asceticism always results in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world-flight to any extent; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. Hence the whole doctrine 
of merit grows up with dualistic asceticism, as 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee from the world 
and impart of their holiness to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the history of asceticism, 
open which we now enter, we shall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always difficult exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Lirrratore.—Max Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, 
i. 276-287 ; Ritschl, Gesch. der Pietismus, 1886, i. 1-60, and Drs 
christliche Vollkommenheit, 1902. 

II. HisToRY OF ASCETICISM.—1. Ancient as- 
cetic customs.—Almost all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the boy reach- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and priestly or re- 
ligious direction was only a natural development (cf. 
Tylor, ii. 362-442 ; Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker, 1871). So also marriage has its rites, some 
of which have, no doubt, a sanitary origin, some 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
the communal life. Thus circumcision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as: ascetic (cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Gesch. 
Isr. 1883, p. 360). But in a strict sense, as a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot be classed as 
ascetic. And the classes of customs gathered by 
Zickler (Askese und Ménchtum?, 1897, pp. 78-97) 
are almost without exception symbolic substi- 
tutes for outgrown customs, or they have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for war and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produced customs which later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice; but in 
general it may be said that any developed asceti- 
cism belongs only to a high and elaborate economic 
stage. Asceticism, proper belongs to an age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple habits in the 
hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. Thus the forms of asceticism have 
their history in customs that were in no sense as- 
cetic. We have here to do with that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt rightly makes so much 
(Ethik, pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A famine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direct infliction of the 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, i.e. fasting, were the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There was no ascetia 
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motive until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religious custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the semi-nomad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits The artificial music, ivory 
beds, ete. (Am 6**), were hateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de- 
velopment whose moral straing his people were 
standing but badly. The motive in his denuncia- 
“ion was, however, not ascetic, but patriotic and 
wimitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the wrath of gods or 
demons offers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtius, etc.). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that which was most precious to the worshipper 
(the J udzan-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22"), 
So at last the painful parting with possessions be- 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must be sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence fo) as- 
ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of the highest civilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of eithe: discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shown any- 
where (cf., however, Zéckler, op. cit.). 
LrrgratuRs.—Waitz, Anthrop. der Naturvilker, 1871; Well- 
hausen, Proleg. zur Gesch. Ter. 1883, p. 8360; Zéckler, Askese und 
Monchtum?, 1897, pp. 78-07 ; Wundt, Ethik, 1886, pp. 97-105. 
2. Persian and Indian asceticism.—Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt toa 
long succession of yi selene tyrannies iy physi- 
y superior, but often mentally and oak rete 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung®, 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta, ii. 
Iviii. ; cf. especially Vendiddad, iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia not stand a critical investi- 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as well as 
in India and Egypt spiritual suffering gave rise to 
@ pantheistic worldview) with despair and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of world-flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated fex- 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Miiller, Chips 
from a German Workship, vol. i. art. ‘ Buddhism’). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brahmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
ainegation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Miiller, op. cit., art. ‘Nirvina’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a eompromise; and although it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instinct, 
the hermit and the faqir are the real ae (cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1878). e rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the pood sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result, has been 
VOL. 11.—5 








that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to its limits. 


LiTERATURE.—Besides works quoted, cf. Kuenen, Hibbert 
Lectures, ‘National and Universal Religions,’ London, 1882, 
Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connection with Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, London, 1889; Silbernagl, Der Bud 
dhismus nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung und Verbreitung, 
Munich, 1891; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. tr. 1882, p. 61; 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity, 
1908, p. 253. See also special artt. (‘ Hindu’ and ‘ Persian’) below. 


3. Greek asceticism.—The esthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 
epee began even in Plato’s day to produce 
a despondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
type of religiousthought. Itisimmaterial whether 
this arose on the soil of Greece independently of 
the Orient (so Zeller, Philosophie d. Griechen’, iii. 

p. 70, 420 ff.; but cf. Riéth, Geschichte uns. abend- 
andischen Philosophie, 2 vols.), or was an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of Plato (cf. Philebus, 41; P , 66—- 
67, 82-83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platonic development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, Weber, and Ueber- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of the phenomenal world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 

nal belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or apy ultimate extinction of the 
lower element; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of the pheno- 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 
paccomen was by contemplation rather than 

y mortification. e way of salvation was esca 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher lite is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta- 
perce (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, BP. 312-359). The 

ellenistic- Judaic and the Neo- Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and the world were definitel Keparaiod: God aa 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the way of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
philosophy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and theo- 
sophic speculation. 

LiTERATURE.—Besides the philosophical handbooks of Ueber- 
weg- Heinze, Windelband, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Moller, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der griechischen Kirche 
bis auf Origenes, Halle, 1860; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alten Griechen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1882; R&éth, Geschichte wns. 
abendlindischen Philosophie, Mannheim, 1862; J. Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, agit 875; Rohde, Psyche, 
Tiibingen, 1898. See algo separate (‘ Greek ’) below. 

4. Asceticism and Judaism.—(a) Canonical Juda- 
tsm.—All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suffering to appease the 
assumed wrath of gods ordemons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf. above), and wounding the 

becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the offended powers would otherwise inflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is, however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
eaiatlinen as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thought, Judaism is seen to be a distinetly 
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non-ascetic religion. The fasts and the days of 
humiliation (‘afflict your souls’), as in Lv 2376-2, 
are no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sight ascetic (Ex 19%, Lv 15}%}8 etc.), but a 
close examination shows that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 
hysical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
be ore Jahweh. This magical conception of im- 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex- 
cludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it doesin Muhammadanism. In 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hopes 
af the Jews (cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
tums*, Berl. 1906, pp. 245-346) continually counter- 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For 
ies discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
the Torah (Ps 119), or submitted with great ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In ages, how- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war with any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic ty: 
of religious thought. The evidences cited i 
Zéckler for an undeveloped asceticism (Askese und 
Monchtum?, pp. 113-120) will not bear critical ex- 
amination. e Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings’ 
DB). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the body. The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomad moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, Alttest. Theologie®, 1896,§ 111). The 
py, regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyed its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Rechabites (cf. art. ‘Rechabites’ in Hastings’ DB). 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main- 
tainers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again we deal with other 
spiritual phenomena (cf. next col.); and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the asceticideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter has no real bearing on the 
uestion (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Jephthah,’ and the 
omm. of Budde and Moore, JCC). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 
proceeded upon asupposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, for the nation is holy to Jahweh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with Jahweh, must 
be especially holy, «.c. ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body ; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely different char- 
acter to the thought of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zéckler his closing words: ‘Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 
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tions of ‘monasticism,’ and add that only in this 
period does ascetic practice proper have any place 
at all. 

LITERATURE.—Out of a vast literature may be mentioned 
especially: H. Schultz, Alttest. Theol.5 1896 (Eng. tr. by 
Paterson, Edin. 1892); Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums!, 
Berlin, 1906; Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes*, Leipz. 1898- 
1902; Weber, Jid. Theol.2 1897; H. P. Smith, OT History, 
Edin. 1908. See also separate art. (‘ Jewish’) below. 

(0) Hellenistic Judaism.—The distinction be- 
tween fasts that have as their object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 

ropitiate an offended God must be constantly 
beta in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally were with times of special rejoic- 
ing, were intended to ward off the displeasure of 
the worshipped God. The non-ethical quality of 
these very fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 6°, Am 5”). As custom 
baidene. into a formulated legalism, neithe~ 
world-flight nor spiritual discipline can be re- 
cognized as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements with 
Judaism began early (cf. Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. 

Volkes®, i. 187-190, 1i. 21-67). The influence was 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the work of Philo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic teach- 
ing of a later day (Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891] 211; Schultz, Die jud. 
Religionsphil. bis zur Zerstorung Jerusalems, 1864 ; 
Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinem Verhdliniss zum 
Judentum, Strassburg, 1881). God is not dragged 
down by the material; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; and abstraction from the body is 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. he dualism between God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB) 
are, as we have seen, doubtfully to be considered 
as an ascetic development. e communism is 
the simple agricultural communism that marked 
all Israelitish life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconceptions into 
their practice. It is difficult to believe that a sect 
that In so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
ing a Greek culture (cf., however, Zéckler, Askese 
und Ménchtum 4, pp. 125-127). The reports of Philo 
and Josephus are always open to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds between the 
Greek world-view and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mt 31’, Mk 148) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
poke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the desire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. Tha the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faithfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 37). Only when Plotinus 
and Porphyry and Iamblichus leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism well 
developed. This asceticism is not a Jewish © 
roduct and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
ut it has profoundly influenced the Christian 
development.* 

* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Christian sources 
an asceticism which, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
world-flight. Indeed, this latter is wholly strange to the Qur’an, 
although in Persia it may be noted (cf. sep. art. ‘ Muslim’ below), 
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Lrraraturs.—Schiirer, op. cit.; Bousset, Die Rel. des Juden- 
tenes, Berlin, 1906; H. P. Smith, The Bible and Islam, Lond. 


Ll 
2 The Christian Church and Asceticism.—(a) 
The Early Church and Asceticism.—Very early in 
its history the transformation of Christianity from 
a life to a philosophy of life began (cf. Wernle, 
Anfinge unserer Fel.*, Tiib. 1904, 322-346). The 
marks of this change are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the Ep. to the Heb., where 
the influence of Philo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is marked (cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alex., Jena, 1875, 
p. 321 ff. ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, Berl. 1887, 
p. 629 ff. ; McGiffert, Apost. Age, Edin. 1897, pp. 477- 
482). Thus the Judaism with which the Ghristian 
Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8th cent. prophecy, but on Greek dualism (cf. 
Harnack, Lehrbuch der pa Sie eschichte [ed. 1883], 
vol. i. § 7, pp. 93-101). This distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purpose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion was not 
because the faith in a catastrophic intro- 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing world. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-flight, 
and asceticism of the purest Oriental character 
was linked with the life of the Church. The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char- 
acter of the alleged work of Philo, de Vita Con- 
templativa. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E. Lucius (Die Therapeuten, Strassburg, 
1879) and others to be a forgery, while it has 
been defended by Conybeare (Philo: about the 
Contemplative Life, Oxf. 1895) and P. Wendland 
(Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom 
beschaulichen Leben, ee 1896). It is certainly 
impossible to use it with confidence as a source 
for studying the history of monasticism. The 
so-called erapeute, descri as a Jewish 
monastic order, Eephals never existed, but the 
invention reflects the ideals of the highest holi- 
ness of certain circles profoundly influenced b 
Hellenized Christianity. As might be expected, 
it was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative type of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to find in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the ny cernias Pet picture in 
‘Anatole France, Thais, 1891). e attitude of 
St. Paul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense. Abstinence was a 
matter of expediency, for the stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co 7'®), and marriage 
brought cares which hindered the Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
enthusiasm. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
Tertullian protests (adv. Marcion. i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must be preserved (Clem, Alex. 
Strom. ii. 23, iii. 12; Euseb. HH iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religious life whose basis was really not Christian at 
all, as in Manichezism, and this religious life com- 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 
The prohibition of wine is not ascetic, but a return to primitive 
morality on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fasting 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense ascetic any more than 
the regular hours of prayer can be so called. Pilgrimages, how- 
ever (cf. art. ‘Mecca’ in EBr®), and various wild dances, do 
partake of the mystic negative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the pote of the Divine vision. 


But, on the whole, asceticism foreign to the real spirit of 
Muhammadanism as it is to the Jewish religious development, 


earnestness by denials as dramatic; so that 
Tertullian, who himself distinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle (Apology, 42), is never- 
theless proud of the self-denials he is able to 
set over against the claims of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites (op. cit.) Thus, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and ascetic fasting and an un-Chris- 
tian and un-Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical development. It 
culminated in the world-flight of Paul of Thebes, 
whose retreat to the desert was, however, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christian values 
effected by Se peay and Origen. Manicheism 
and Gnosticism had really conquered, and, opposed 
with true instinct by the Church, had yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistic Oriental conception 
of life (cf. Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Chr. Churches, Lond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modification of this view). And logic 
went to the fullest extent in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the case of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the priests of the worship of Serapis 
is sometimes regarded (but see O. Zéckler’s art. 
below, p. 75*) as the model for what now sprang up 
as a modification of this hermit isolation. rhe 
monastery was at first a mere group of hermits 

athered about some conspicuous example, or 

anded together for mutual protection. to such 
groups Pachomius (285-345) ae a set of rules 
(F. E. Konig, ‘Die Regel des heiligen Pachomius’ 
in SK, 1878; Gritzmacher, Pachomius und das 
dlteste Klosterleben, Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivations. 

LrrgraTurE.—See Ascrricism (Christian). 

(0) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism.—In general it may be said that the 
negative, contemplative, mystic type of asceticism 
h its largest development in the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was indeed bound up with extra- 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation was the end sought by these fast- 
ings. The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con- 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in the rules of Pachomius and their subsequent 
development (cf. Ziéckler, Askese und Monchtum?, 
RP 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 

eo-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Miller, Kirchengeschichte, i. 209). 
The ritual development was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most primitive type, an 
aggregate of hermit cells. It was only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monastic development 
that it exhibited any signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con- 
stantinople who gave Russia to the Greek Church, 
represented the spirit of missionary service (ef. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by formalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness was even forgotten 
amidst the mass of superstitious externalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. articles ad hoc in Brockhaus, Kon- 
versationslexikon) reflects the older type of com- 





munal life ; but the asceticism, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from all participation in 
the life, isnot extreme. Nor has asceticism proper 
experienced any new development in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church. Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based upon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skoptzy, who 
interpret Mt 19 literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (ef. Loofs, 
Symbolsk, i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitious overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century, 

LirsraTurE.—J. M. Neale, History the Holy Eastern 
Church, 5 vols., London, 1850-78; 1. Silbernagl, Verfassung 
wnd gegenwartwer Bestand sammtlicher Kirchen des Orients, 
Landshut, 1865 ; W. Gass, Symbolik der griech. Kirche, Berlin, 
1872; Stanley, Htst. of the East. Church, new ed., London, 1884. 

(c) The Roman Church and Asceticism.—The 
ween d interest of the Christian Church as an 

mperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Harnack, Das 
Monchtum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte®, 1901, 
p- 30f.). Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiasticism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
dogmatic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and regulate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory Vil. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding of property (cf. K. Miiller, 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 353-358 Preit. i. B. 1892)), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto I. (936-973) 
to Gregory vil. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for life. Only in the 
7th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries compelled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Miiller, op. cit. i. 
317f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work which marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
(cf. H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufkldr. I. vi. 
24-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
extreme forms of ascetic life—scourging, wearing 
of chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
vivals of primitive life, but planned to inflict pain 
and discomfort—as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the sate ac means for the attainment 
of perfection ; and the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight and the negation of desire. At the same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions jade peculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. verywhere the monastic reform set 
‘ore itself the same ends; 
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“The revival of monastic institutions, the recovery of lost 
lands, and the acquirement of new possessions, the establishment 
of old ecclesiastical laws, the acquirement of a better class of 
novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, as described in the older stories of monastery life, and 

jally in the writings of Gregory the Great seca pen- 
ance and self-inflicted pain of kinds, contemplation in 
solitude, humility to the point of self-renunciation, constant 
employment of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
saints and relics, pilgrimages, search for the miraculous 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, and 
generally an abnormal raising of the emotional life, increased 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high estimate of the “grace of 
tears”’ (K. Miller, Kirchengesch.: pp. 885-386). 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
necessity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
ness, and hence it is no accident that the circum- 
stances which originally produced the pessimistic 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 

enerally mark its revival in the Western Church. 

he times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social er ae Gentle 
and thoughtful souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture the only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evil. It is impossible for any religious develop- 
ment to be wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into the background the more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the selfishness of this 
goal is only partly hidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered by the 
order often a source of real corruption (cf. Life of 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, 1229, by Bona- 
ventura, 1261, and recently by Hase, 1856, and 
Sabatier (Eng. tr.], 1894). The complete impossi- 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
@ universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, has always 
led in the Westar Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay’ world. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to ‘lay-brotherhoods,” 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, etc., in which the element of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 
‘half-fasts,’ fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses said by proxy, etc. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly being 
raised by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) ; 
but more and more as the Imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican e its way, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her great organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a secondary 
Bec: In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 

istinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf. Déllinger 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigketten in 
der romisch-katholischen Kirche [1889], particularly 
the ‘ Einleitung’). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his- 
toric communion of the Roman Church. The 
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triumphs of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop- 
ment within the Roman communion, while it still 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy. 

LrrgraTurs.—Out of a vast literature may be specially men- 
tioned: Zockler, Askese und Ménchtum?2, Frankt. a. M. 1897; 
Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 vols., Lond. 
1883; Jessopp, Coming of the Friars’, Lond. 1905 ; Montalem- 
bert, Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard, 7 vols., 
Edin. 1861-1879; Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
Lond. 1901; Harnack, Das Monchtum [Eng. tr. Monasticism, 
Lond. 1881]; and the Standard Histories of the Church in 
the Middle Ages, ¢.g. those of Neander, K. Miiller, etc. ; also 
Gothein, Ignatius von Loyola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 
1895; Ranke, Die rémischen Pdpste, Leipz. 1878; Reuter, 
Geach. der religidsen Aufkidrung, Berlin, 1877. 

(ad) Protestantism and Asceticism.—In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-Hight (cf. Luther, Von der 
Fretheit eines Christenmenschen, 1520). The only 
ae asceticism can properly have is as a training 

or the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
eae himself for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or by the simple 
and faithful discharge of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mt 6%*) Jesus certainly antici- 
ted fasting; but in actual fact His disciples 
d not emphasize it during His lifetime (Mt 9"4), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition (Mk 2%, 
Lk 5); and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 5! and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feine gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise ; as did also Ca vin, with, however, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (cf. 
Zockler, op. cit. p. 565). All the ascetic practices 
have dro away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27; 1 Helvet. Confess., Art. 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesch. d. Pietismus, i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinking, and Oe hee does{so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore, Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

LrreratTurz.—The best histories are those of Zéckler, Askese 
und Monchtum?2, Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his Krit- 
ische Geschichte der Askese, 1863; and J. Mayer, Die christliche 
Askese, ihr Wesen und thre historische Entfaltung, Freiburg i. B. 
1894 ; see also article ‘Askese’in PRH%. Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius, Historia Lausiaca (PL, vol. xxxiv.), 
an in Rufinus, Historia Monachorum (PL, vol. xxi.). There 1s 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, Vollstandiges Heiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictionnaire des Ordres Religieux, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1860; and Montalembert, Moines d’Occident, 7 vols., 
1860-1877 (in part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1850, Manual of Budhism 2, 1880, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An den christlichen 
Adel deutscher Nation, 1620, and de Libertate Christiana; 
Melanchthon, Loci Communes, particularly ‘de crucis afflic- 
tionibus,’ 1521; Calvin, Institutes, iii. 6-10, iv. 12ff.; also 
Luthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren Grundztigen2, 1875; P. 
Lobstein, Die Ethik Calvins, 1877. For the best expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H. 
Schultz, Grundriss der evangelischen Hthik, 1891, p. 40ff. ; 
and Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 1891. A very full 
bibliography is also given by Zéckler, op. cit. . 21-29, 
See also art. AUSTERITIES. T. C. HALL. 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli- 
gence at its widest, intensest range of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 
bound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have been of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, peanlgrets and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly susceptible, exuberant in ex- 

ression, impulsive and strenuous in effort to satisfy 

esire. The notes of the vind (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karavika bird from the Himalayas, 
are described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
(Samyutta, iv. 197; Sumangala, ap. Digha, xiv. 
35). Where the heart’s desire is cut off, the 
subject eerie & lies down to die (Mayjhima, ii. 
57; Com. on Therigathd, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and eae at a transition from happi- 
ness to grief (SBE xi. 102, 127; Mayjh. i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nowhere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic, And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in had e for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost (Vinaya Texts, iii. p. 66ff., i. pp. 90, 
93). 

The English reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
find the word ‘ascetic’ used to denote any person whe from 
religious motives has ‘ renounced the world’ et. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 218, n. 2; The Jataka, vi., Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, 8.v. ‘ Ascetic’). This is due to the English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonyms. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ascetic’ is to be understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self-mortification. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas (Pali tapo), t.e. ‘burning,’ ‘glow.’ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could aftord. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down the 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the various 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or by non- 
human agencies. By this he illustrated the fate of a religious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some dis- 
cipline (b,ahmachariya) with the notion : ‘ By this rule, or ritual, 
or askésis (tapena), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like being’ (Samy. iv. 179 ff., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. 36, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapas, according to 
the Vedas—the attainment of magical powers— 
but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Rsis to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their tapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless (Majjhima, ii. 155). 

The way in which tapas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of karma conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
pleasant experience were to work as a set-off, in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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self-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant 
experience in the near future, respectively. 

There are, brethren,’ the Buddha’s discourse runs, ‘ certain 
recluses (Achelakas, Ajivikas, Niganthas, etc.) who thus preach 
and believe: Whatsoever an individual experiences, whether it 
be happy, or painful, or neutral feeling, all has been caused by 

evious actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapas, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life; by this non-influx karma is destroyed, 
and go ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Ni- 

thas (Jains) say. ... Is it true, I asked them, that you 
fatavs and declare thisf ... They replied . . . Our leader, 
Nataputta, is all-wise . . . out of the depths of his knowledge 
he tells us: Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma in future life... 
thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent’ (Majjhima, ii. 214 ff. ; cf. i. 238). 

The recorded interviews between the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Brahman 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of ‘merit’ (Jfajjhima, ii. 199). And current 
verses commending fapas are here and there 

athered into the Buddhist canonical anthologies 
iaaatic, i, 38, 43, 172=Sutta Nipata, verse 77 ; 
Anguttara, iii. 346). 

Now Buddhism was frankly eudsmonistic in ita ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to its ultimate term— 
dukkha, ‘pain,’ ‘sorrow,’ ‘misery,’ ‘ill.’ It spoke of nirvana as 
absolute happiness. Its cardinal tenets were to be an organon 
for the extirpation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, 
‘noble’ (Aryan) views, are commended as securing phdsuvihdra, 
that is, easeful, serene living taper one, iii. 1382). Consequently 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or 
dis-ease, as such, on one’s self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity classes men as self-tormentors, or self-burners (attan- 
tapo), tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, 
tormentors neither of self nor of others (Majjhima, i. 341, 411, fi. 
159; Avguttara, ii. 205; Puggala, 55). Under the first head 
come the votaries of tapas ; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
hunters, fishermen, thieves, executioners, gaolers, and all doers 
of acts of cruelty; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when holding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites involving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herds of animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves in fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
head come those who have left the world and the home for the 
tareer of arecluse. These are, or should be, filled with charity 
and compassion for all living beings; they own no property in 
animals or in personal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to the word ‘burning,’ 
they are said to have ‘become cool’ (sitibhiuto). 

The latter term, si#ibhuto, would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he bea 
bhikkhu frequenting forest seclusion (Majjhima, i. 
469), the virtue of ee Ores conscientiousness 
and fear of blame. These will often entail, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘burning-producing’ (tapantya dhamma), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those things that I ought not 
to have done’ (Anguttara, i. 49; Dhamma-sangant, 
§§ 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘cool’ in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self-conquest ; but, on the ry abundance of 
‘ardour’ (a¢dpt) was a of him. Only the 
arahat is described as wholly sitibhiato, as one rest- 
ing on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
jungle (see art. ARHAT). 

_ Buddhism, again, claimed at its ve pep 
in the Buddha’s first sermon, to be a Middle Path, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
mortification on the other. Both are denounced as 
Sua (un-Aryan) and unprofitable, the latter, 

so, as dukkha (SBE xi. 146, Magjh. iii. 230). 
Contrasted in another passage, in a jungle simile, 
as the thick-set path and the fired-out poe they 
are opposed to the middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the ‘Four Inceptions of 
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Mindfulness’) ‘ardently’ surveys body, impres- 
sions, thoughts, and;feelings, that he may subdue 
all Hee arising from coveting the things ef the 
world (Anguttara, i. 295). 

The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one: dukkha is evil and 
must be removed. Excess is dukkha. Tapas is a 
form of excess, and multiplies dukkha. It does 
not even lead through suffering to any gain; it is 
unprofitable. This futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous essay in austerities. This he is said, in 
the canonical ks, to have related to a raja’s 
son, who maintained that ee se was to be won 
only through suffering (Majjhima, ii. 93) ; also to a 
young Brahman, who questioned him on the origin- 
ality of the system he put forward (Majjhima, ui. 
212); and again to a yone. Jain, who doub 
whether the Buddha’s disciples studied bodily as 
well as mental control (Mazjhima, i. 237). When 
almost worn out by his austerities, he came, he 
said, to the conclusion: ‘ Not by this bitter course 
of painful hardship shall I arrive at that separate 
and supreme vision of all-sufficing, noble (Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. ight there not 
be another path to Enlightenment?’ Whereupon 
he once more took reasonable care of the body, 
Grhereby his fellow-ascetics, who had expected great 
results, lost faith in him), and chose, for the medi- 
tations that brought the light, a s 
natural environment was of a kin 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the Samhyutta Nikdya (1. 108) representa him, 
at this stage, as happy in the release from all self-mortification 
and from faith therein. Before his complete enlightenment he 
sat by the river Neraijara, at the foot of the Goatherd’s Banyan 
tree, musing: ‘Oh! but I am freed from all that difficult toil! 
Oh! but well freed am I from that useless course of difficult 
toil! Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near to bodht 
(enlightenment).’ Mara, the evil one, tried to shake his 
serenity: ‘Tapas and sacrifice hast thou abandoned, whereby 
the Brahman youths are Bienes The impure may deem him- 
self pure, when he hath missed the path of purity.’ And 
Gautama replies: ‘I who have discerned the uselessness of [my] 
tapas and of all tapas whatsoever—bearing along with it, as it 
does, all that is useless, even as punting-pole and steering-pole 
may bring along a water-snake—I, practising the path to 
bodhi—moral conduct, meditation and insight—have won the 
Purity supreme.’ 


The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium inflicted upon the person. But in the 
sense of the Greek chen or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred and others 
developed by special training, Buddhism was 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the senses. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
constant effort after betterness, is a tonic, a 
preup lenine of fibre, an added increment to life.’ | 
Dr. Jane Harrison’s words (Albany Review, Jan. 
1908) apply no less to the Buddhist. Of the lay- 
disciple a less high standard of training was 
expected. His whole duty may be said to be laid 
down in the Sigdlovdda Suttanta of the Digha. 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afford to do. 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist askésis 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student (sekha) the body was something to be ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing forit, regular and frequent baths, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, a foul thing (putikdyo); and the senses 
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were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person required to be corrected by the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted very much to what would now be called 
‘the simple life.’ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana- 
tion of ‘moderation in diet’ is typical 

‘When any one takes food with reflexion and judgment, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal c and attraction, 
but so as to suffice for the sustenance and preservation of the 
body, for allayin hunger and for aiding the practice of the 
religuous life; and thinking, ‘‘ While I shall subdue that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance be mine, blamelessness also and comfort ”— 
this content, tem ce, judgment in diet, is what is called 
“*moderation in diet”’ (Dhamma-sangani, 1348). 


he ee with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
(Majjhima, i. 509), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble(Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
(Majjhima, i. 239, 473 ff., 425; Dhamma-sangant, 
§§ 40-51). There does not appear, in the canonical 
books, any glorification of the intellectual or spirit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tuents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all _impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this body- 
and-mind individuality, ‘ pers thing’ though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana, 
of arahat-ship. And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance—training a means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. he pupil of a 
eat Brahman ascetic school is asked by the 
uddha whether, and how, Parasariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. ‘The answer is, 
‘Yes; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘On that system,’ is the re- 
joinder, ‘the blind and the deaf have their senses 
t cultivated.’ And ‘the supreme faculty-culture 
(indriya-bhavand) of the noble (Aryan) discipline’ 
is then described (Majjhima, iii. 298 ff.). The train- 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘bit placed in the colt’s mouth’ to begin with 
(Majjhima, iii. 2): ‘Come thou, brother, keep the 
sila and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, . . . see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, be moderate in diet, keep vigils, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-collectedness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures’—these are 
given as seven successive grades. But in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘emancipation,’ was the training to be strict and 
unintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
‘attaining’ to emancipation to let themselves go 
(Majjhima, i. 473 ff.). To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘ You 
say,’ the Buddha asks an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
my disciples hold mein reverence. Why do they?’ 
‘For five qualities: your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude.’ ‘That can hardly be,’ 
is the answer, ‘for while some of my disciples in 
one or other of these things practise austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


— 
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nse aed basis of their trust in him (Majjh. ii. 
5 ff.). 

. It was not to be expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all wha oe ae the guasi-Pauline ‘liberty’ of 
his own high standpoint. In Dr. Neumann’s words, 
‘ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable’ (Lieder der Monche und Nonnen 
(Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaborated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens (dhutanga), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out (SBE xxxvi. 
267-269). But they were at variance with the 
spirit of early Buddhism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward the Highest, sought, in its own 
sae sine to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying ‘bears with it but the power to fly’ 
(Digha, i. 71). 
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ASCETICISM (Celtic).—1z. It has been sug- 

ested (Fisher and Baring-Gould, Lives of ¢ 
British Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic practices ; but this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (A.D. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving (#dov:xol), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galatez that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and especially insufficient for the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian ccenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourished. 

2. The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6th cents. undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
(Marseilles), a port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and Lérins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenobitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicated to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassian 
was carn Renee and it has been held by 
Professor H. Williams (in Trans. Cymmr. Soc. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
of NorthernGaul. In the latter district monasticism 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as is suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian; but the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At Lérins a 
church ane cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There was probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpicius Severus (Life of St. Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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in some respects on a higher plane than the Egyp- 
tian institutions of John Cassian, the founder of 
the monastery of Marseilles. That there were 
links between Lérins and Britain is suggested by 
the fact (attested by Sidonius Apollinaris) that 
Riocatus, whose name is prdadledhe Celtic, visited 
that monastery twice in A.D. 450. The probability 
is that both of the Gaulish movements made con- 
tributions to British and Irish monasticism. 

3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
tion to the general movement in Christendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its own, which 
were mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
in which it took root (Willis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cit.). The 
heads of the ceenobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
tries were members of ruling tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa- 
tion in ‘their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent.) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
show kinship with the founder. The formation of 
ccenobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
probably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pressure of 
Peer and the insutliciency of cultivable soil. 

he monasteries were largely centres of co-opera- 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other 
arts, while the pursuit of learning and other ameni- 
ties of civilized life were thus rendered possible. 
Lay interests probably had a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
Celtic saints, written under Benedictine influences, 
might lead us to suppose, and it was natural 
enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bund, op. cit.). 

Prof. Hugh Williams (Joc. cit.) gives the following 
aa the four stages of development of monasticism 
in Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
the main parallel: (1) A life of seclusion, self- 
denial, prayer, and meditation (and it may be 
added, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
eommon life of obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There were similar institutions for women, and a 
Celtic monastery was sometimes double. The life 
of this stage appears to have been modelled on the 
teaching of Cassian in his de Institutis Cenobi- 
orum and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
the monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex- 
emplified in the case of the Welsh saint Illtud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
kind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the Church, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
the Hremites, or Anchorites. In Egypt this stage 
came first, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
conobitism. In 595, when Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement was at its height 
in Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
Britain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
of those who left the monasteries were often named 
after the saint who was head of the monastic com- 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
for islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgrims or 
missionaries. These combined the work of itinerant 
preaching with that of tilling the soil in the dis- 
tricts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
monasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
communities: (a) that of Iona, founded by St. 
Columba in 563; (6) those of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine in the Vosges, founded by St. Colum- 
banus in the end of the 6th cent. ; (c) that of Bobbio 


‘ . . . 
in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begin. 
ning of the 7th cent. ; (d) that of St. Gall, founded 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, Péronne, 
Fosse-la-Ville (near Liége), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonne), Wiirzburg, and Séckingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
Serpe in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MSS (cf. ER i. 843, 860). 

4. The regulation of life in the monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Penitentials 
and Rules. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildas), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concerned, it is probable, as Warren 

ints out, that a married priesthood was not un- 

nown in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 
speaks of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor ejus’). 

ildas in his Increpatio in sacerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The efforts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the 10th cent. 
met with considerable opposition, which continued 
into the two following centuries. Gildas (Hpist. 
xxii. 21) speaks with approval of the celibate life, 
and quotes Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah as examples 
of it (‘Virgo Elias, Eliseeus virgo, virgines multi 
filii prophetarum ’) ; in de Ezcid. 80 he says, ‘ Hiere- 
mias quoque virgo prophetaque’; but this was 
probably in opposition to the current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. ; 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometimes describe 
their ascetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or fagirs, and it has been sugyested 
that the principle underlying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legal remedy of ‘fasting 
eee a person,’ a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against’ another, to whom he had pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other person’s head, if the fasting led to the faster’s 
death through persistence in refusing the request 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Saints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irish saints are as follows: 
—St. Finnchua is said to have spent seven years suspended by 
iron shackles under his armpits, ‘so that he might get a place 
in heaven,’ in lieu of one which he had given away. Both he 
and St. Ite are said to have caused their bodies to be eaten into 
by chafers or stag-beetles. St. Findian is said to have worn a 
girdle of iron that cut to the bone. Of St. Ciaran we are told 
that he mixed his bread with sand, and of him and St. Columba 
that they slept on the ground with a stone for a bolster. Of 
St. Mochua it is said that he lived as an inclusus in a prison of 
stone, and that he had only a little aperture left for letting food 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Brynach we are told that he 
lessened his need for the luxury of clothing by dipping his body 
daily in the coldest water, and St. Cadoc is also said to have 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irish saint Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in a standing posture 
without sleep, with his arm held up in the same position, and 
that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs in his palm. Some 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, but doubtless the 
Celtic monks underwent not a few austerities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women appears to 
be reflected in some ritual observances of the Celtic Church, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitential of Cum- 
inius) that women were to be veiled at the reception of the 
Eucharist. In the Leabhar Breac, too (f. 248, col. i.), there is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chalice into their hands, 
The Irish Liber Hymnorum, in its praise of the celibate lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Brigit, shows that the ascetic ideal had an 
honoured place in Celtic monasticism; and St. Patrick says of 
himself in his Confessio that he prayed as many as a hundred 
abe a day, and the same num at night. Neither snow, 
rost, nor rain could prevent him from going before daylight to 
his wonted place of prayer. In spite of its tribal and other 
features, it cannot be doubted that Celtic asceticism was essenti- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed itself im 
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Christendom generally, and was governed in the main by 
similar ideals. 

5. One of the best known names connected with 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. Céli Dé, 
‘the companions of God’), This term was some- 
times Latinized into Colides (‘God-worshippers’). 
It is probable, according to the view taken by 
Reeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent., did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish monasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
er 8th cents., but the followers of anew movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang (A.D. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 
portant development. 

of the terms of Celtic monastic nomenclature were 
derived from Latin, but a few were of native origin. The fol- 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish: abb (‘the abbot’); secnabb 
(Le. secundus abbas, ‘the prior’); fer légind (‘the lector’); 
mac x tan (‘the lector’s pupil’); cotmétuide (‘the warden’); 
(‘a monk’); mac clérech (‘a young monk’); ban- 
@irehinnech (‘the prioress’); caillech (‘a nun’); mac-caillech 
(‘a young nun’); berrad manag (‘the tonsure,’ in Celtic coun- 
tries over the front of the head from ear to ear); cathair, 
baw or mainister (‘a monastery’); anchara (‘an anchor- 
ite’); anmchara (‘a soul-friend,’ ‘ confessor’) ; cilic (‘cilicium’); 
clausul (‘ clausula '); ome ater orypta); desert (Lat. desertum, 
‘an anchorite’s cell’ elsh the following are some of the 
terms employed: abad (‘an abbot’); mynach (‘a monk’); 
abades (‘an abbess’); mynaches, leian (‘a nun’); mynachlo, 
(‘monachi locus’); mynachdy (‘a monastery’); ewfeint (‘a 
convent’); didry/vr (lit. ‘a homeless man,’ ‘a hermit’); aner 
(‘an anchorite’); meudwy (lit. ‘a servant of God,’ ‘a hermit’); 
eufygl (‘cubiculum,’ ‘a hermit’s cell’). The Breton and Cornish 
terms are practically identical with those of Welsh. The place 
name Dyserth in Flintshire is probably identical in meaning 
with the Irish disert. The derivative of cella wasin Irish cille, 
in Welsh cell. Cil in Welsh place names means ‘a retreat,’ and 
Wan, ‘an enclosure,’ a term applied to the precincts of a 
monastic settlement. Generally it is followed by the name of 
a saint, but sometimes by some other word, such ag a river 
name: ¢.g. Llanelwy, Liandaf, efni, Llanarth, Llanllyfni. 
The Welsh term Plwyf, Breton Plou (from Latin plebes), which 
— means ‘a parish,’ meant in medisval Welsh ‘a congrega- 
on.” 

6. The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Rome led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions also, and the foundation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the ome orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the medizval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Aberconwy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh literature; but from the 14th 
cent. onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti-ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 

_ direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
especially, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
oficers and members with marked disfavour; and 
its regulations are spony hostile to all forms of 
card-playing, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Moblontocmty in general is practicall 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 
nation. 
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E. ANWYL. 

ASCETICISM (Christian).— 

I. Tnteedachon.: Asceticism in its relation to Biblical revela- 

10n. 
II. Attitude of the Early Christian Church to Asceticism. 
III. Development of Asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

x. The Transition Period from the Early Church to the 
Middle Ages proper (c. 360-800). : 

a. The Period from the beginning of the 9th till towards 
the end of the 11th century (from Charlemagne to 
Hildebrand). 

3. The Period of the Crusades and of the last two cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages (¢. 1100-1517). 

IV. Asceticism in Modern Times. 

x. The Greco-Russian Church. 

a. The Roman Catholic Ohurch. 

3- The Protestant Churches. 

Literature. 

I. INTRODUCTION: ASCETICISM IN ITS RE- 
LATION TO BIBLICAL REVELATION.—The word 
‘asceticism’ (Gr. doxyows, from doxetyv=‘to exercise 
or practise’), when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denotes self-preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower and stricter sense, or what may be called 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer offered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortification by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms are asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 

hysical and external character, were already 
own to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its i Lilbcog ate Hew Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (cf. dcoxno.s in 
Plato, for instance Rep. vii. 536; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth. Hoel, ix. 9; as well as the 
mention of modal cal wavrodamral doxijoes dovbrnros 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc.). A specially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (ef. especially Epictetus, Iepl 
doxjoews, Diss. Il. xili. 6), the Cynics (cf. xuvexh 
doxnots in Jos. Ant. VI. xiii. 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral. p. 668 E). Owing to the great and wide- 
spread influence of these schools during the 
oman Imperial period, ‘ philosophy’ and ‘asceti- 
cism’ (rd doxnrixdv, Epictetus, Diss. 11. xii. 6) were 
par eh almost as synonymousterms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘philosopher’ is 
furnished especially by the writings of Philo 
Judzeus, as well as by those of numerous Christian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment. of Alexandria onwards, When Philo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers hail Chris- 
tianity, as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element in their respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘ wisdom’ 
of the Greeco-Roman philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT staves of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy will of 
God. Inits ritual legislation the Old Testainent 
also prescribes fasting—sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16” 23”), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
(e.g. J1 14 23, Jer 36°, 1S 78, 2S 1216, Ezr 8%) ; 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order 
certain temporary forms of abstinence; and is 
acquainted with a form of vow in virtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Nu 6%, Jg 134, 1S 12, Jer 35). 
And the New Testament religion not only takes 
cognizance of these and similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
the NT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt 616 9", Ac 13? 14%, 2 Co 11” etc.) ; 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt 19!7, 1 Co 7%), or of the 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 1971, Ac 2“ 
4%? 5%), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
214.) and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis- 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the NT as allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himself to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, ete. (2 Co 6° 
11f-) ; and ‘ bruises’ and ‘subdues’ his body after 
the manner of athletes (1 Co 9”). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 5%, Ro 1314, Col 3°). 
In view of the above and many other Biblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained that 
ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded as a primarily important or funda- 
mentally significant element of that religion. That 
they play only a secondary or accessory réle in the 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the OT 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law 
and the Prophets against the excessive bodily and 
external mortification which prevailed widely in the 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 and Dt 23, 
and Elijah’s attitude towards the frantic wounding 
of themselves by the priests of Baal, 1 K 18%), 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all 
trace of a partiality or a preference for the un- 
married life in the social and ethical practice of 
life in Israel. To marry and to have children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
through all periods of its history ; even as late as 
the Roman era, the Pharisees, who were pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the 
Essenes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they were probably influenced b 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 
by the example of the Pythagoreans ; and even in 
this sect there was a minority which (according to 
Jos. BJ Il. viii. 13) did not renounce marriage. 
That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
the traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theory that could be main- 
tained only by a NT exegesis controlled by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards society do the ethical teachings and pre- 
scriptions of the NT go further than permit. It is 
intended not as a rigorous statute, but as a com- 
mand of love, when the Lord calls His disciples 
(Mt 108 1674, Jn 131°*-) to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humility ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mild attitude 


towards the problems of controlling the appetites 
and mortifying the flesh. In regard to these pro- 
blems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
made stricter demands (cf. the above-cited passages 
in 1 and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, etc.) than even the stern legalist St. James ; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
made to read into his Epistles anything like a 
commendation of monastic withdrawal from the 
world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity. 
He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals with questions of individual or of 
social asceticism (cf. 1 Co 6! 94% 10%, Gal 5!, Ro 
142#-) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere goes beyond the standard set up by 
Jesus Himself. He who would ‘ walk by the Spirit ’ 
(cf. Gal 516f-) must, indeed, turn away from all 
works of the flesh; but there is no hint in this of 
an dgedla odparos or false angel-like spirituality 
(Col 2!6f-), no ‘ hating of one’s own flesh’ in the sense 
of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph 5*-), no one-sided bodily exercise and morti- 
fication ; for far higher than such cwyarixh yupvacla 
stands in his estimation the yuprvdtev éavrdv mpds 
evoéBecav (1 Ti 4"), Even in the solitary passage in 
which he uses the word doxety of religious and 
moral conduct (in his speech before Felix at 
Ceesarea, Ac 24!° doxd dmpbcxorov ouveldnow Exew 
apes rov Gedy, x.7.d.), the practice of virtue he has in 
view is that which he champions everywhere else, 
a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness and legal bondage as it is from 
unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
tes or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor. 

I. THE ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH TO ASCETICISM.—In spite of the condi- 
tion of things described above, which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as an element of the religious 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or prescribed in its original body of 
doctrine as necessary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
oe early made way for itself in the development 
of the Christian Church. Nay, in the course of 
this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness and far-reaching influence on 
the whole cultured life of humanity fall in no way 
behind what the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an analogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomena produced by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of civilization 
with the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
—like Christian art, poetry, jurisprudence, etc.— 
have everywhere made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further- 
ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture—so far as it did 
not lie in the religious and cultured life of the OT 
—can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law. The beginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 
munities—monasticism—constitute another chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the ‘Hellenizing of Christianity.’ 

o other place can be assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embraces 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the 5th 
century. For the stage upon which the pheno- 
mena of a fully developed and socially organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
is found in those lands which constituted the world 
of Greco-Roman civilization; and the religious 
and philosophical traditions of this same cultured 
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world form the point to which the asceticism of 
the Church, with its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Per se another na a oe ar might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Eastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
which in the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date back to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred phenomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syrophenicia) or of Egypt. But when the 
various. pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which might 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times— 
and primitive Christianity in like manner—con- 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1K 18”). Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark applies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or riestly monks of the temple of Serapis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ‘Ménchtum’ in PRE£?, 
1882; and previously in Der pace Pe des 
Monchtums wm nachkonstantin. Zeitalter, Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks—a false 
theory which has been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see Preuschen’s 
monograph, Monchtum und Serapiskult, Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s od sisi demonstrated). Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judso-Hellenic schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
greditad with ay an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. ([Cf., on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ. tr., Preuschen, 
Griechentum und Christentum, Freib. i. B. 1892, p. 
- 101ff.), and A. Harnack, Das Monchtum, seine Ideale 
und seine Geschichte, Giessen, 1895, gt p. 18 ff. ; 
and, on the other side, the literature(No. II.) cited at 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity. ] 

Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
had made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed daily hours of prayer. For both 
of these practices, the so-called ‘station’ fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of praying 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘hours’ de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. (Didache, vim. i. 3; Hermas, Sim. 
v. 1, 3; Aristides, Apol. 15; Tertull. de Jejun. 
i. 10, de Orat. i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xerophagy, or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) te increase the severity of Church discipline 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
de Penit., de Pudic., ad Uxor., de Monogam.., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
(map0evla, éyxpdrea) as an ideal. 

We see the coryphai of all the leading schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, AJexandrians and 
non-Alexandrians (cf., in regard to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited Tertullian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hab. Virg. and de Orat. 
Domin. ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23; and Meth- 
odius, Conv. vii. 3, viii. 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, as the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that-of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
most boldly and most deeply from the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy—the Alexandrian, 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions (Quis div. salv.), and upholds the sanctit 
of the married condition (Ped. ii. 10; Strom. i. 
23, ili. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments (Ped. 
ii. 1ff., iii. 2f., 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy (Strom. iv. 22, cf. iii. 7 and vii. 12). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world- 
renunciation and mortifying of the flesh. He went 
still further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Hom. in Lv ®-4, Exhort. 
ad Martyr. ete.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last point, besides passages like 
ce. Cels. i. 26, vii. 48, viii. 55, see especially his 
Com. on Ro 12!, where he commends three lings 
of ‘living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Hom. 23 in Num.). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian monasticism, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, cenobitism (for wovaxds 
or povd{wy is properly ‘a hermit,’ ‘one living alone’ ; 
it is the living together in cow6B.a that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modern sense of the word). 
It was in those circles in Egypt in which theolo 
and church stood in the closest connexion wit 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, with a view to a common ascetic life, 
eppeors to have set in earliest. The adherents 
of the Origenist Hierakas, whom Epiphanius in 
No. 67 of his Catalogue of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name ‘Iepaxirar, may in many 
respects be regarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics. But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatian, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or mystico- 
Gnostic speculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that thé name ‘school’ or ‘sect’ 
fits them better than such designations as ‘Ménch- 
verein’ or ‘ Klosterbriiderschaft’ (cf. art. ‘Hierakas’ 
in PRE® viii. 38f. by A. Harnack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the ccenobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries’ (uovaxol, also povdrporot, povhpecs), 
described by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on the Psalms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those ‘bond brothers’ or ‘sons of the bond’ 
(Syr. b¢nai ktydma), of whom mention is made 
by a Syrian contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
Aphraates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
omilies. To the category of ascetics who re- 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 
laces should probably be sought in Palestine and 
yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
cenobites is the lack of more definite information 
as to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to them. 
This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of ‘life is not wanting, 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt which 
from the early part of the 4th cent. began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St. Antony and St. 
Pachomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (born 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 270) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Egypt, fon the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsinoé and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 300, a number 
of bodies of associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken up their abode in the same region, 
were trained by him to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus—though 
for a time without written rules—a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the xowéfia, or colonies of monks, established and 
directed by St. Antony down to his death (i.e. 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty : Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonius,’ 
lying close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
‘inner mount of Antonius,’ lying farther to the 
east, near the Red Sea. While this older patri- 
arch of Egyptian monasticism still refrained from 
committing his rules to writing, his younger con- 
temporary Pachomius (born c. 290, died 345 or 
346) preaded the hosts of ascetics who gathered 
round him in southern Middle Egypt, between 
Akhmim [Panopolis] and Denderah, with a rule 
of life which regulated in detail their devotional 
exercises and their work. This body of rules was, 
no doubt, reduced to writing by himself or by some 
of his immediate associates. By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarded as a product of Divine inspiration, 
having, it was alleged, been given to him, 
written on a tablet of brass, by an angel while he 
sojourned in acave. Its prescriptions regulate in 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothés, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usage, but also some things which the later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, especially, the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 rdypara classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer}. 

Partly independent of the models oftered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly with more or less close attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards influential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Egypt, the monasteries, or, to be :more 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Amun or Ammonius, as well as those of the desert 
of Skete to the north of this hill country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius ‘the Great’ or ‘the 
Egyptian’ (died 390); (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Hilarion, a 
ae He St. Anthony (c. 320-360); (3) the N. 

yrian and Mesopotamian monasteries called into 
being about 325 in Nisibis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgin (a monkish saint who received 
his training at Tabennisi, the principal monastery 
of Pachomius) ; (4) the monastic societies estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebaste. 
Only a little later are the phenomena which mark 
the laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially the essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (c. 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Regarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system we have more or 
less detailed and in the main reliable historical 
information. In his Historia Lausiaca (written 
in the beginning of the 5th cent.), Palladius has 
collected sketches of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reports by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
Historia Monachorum by Rufinus, and to Athan- 
asius’s Vita Antonit. Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Against 
the attacks of modern hyper-critics (esp. the above- 
named elngeten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
cited below (on Zockler, Askese und Ménchtum, 
pp. 188 ff., 200 ff., 212 ff.)]. 

III. DEVELOPMENT OF ASCETICISM IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.— The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church. The de- 
velopment in question was accomplished in the 
course of the following four periods : 

1. The transition period ‘fron the Early Church 
to the Middle Ages proper (c. 360-800).—During 
this period the labours of a number of monastic 
legistators in East and West gave permanent form 
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and binding force to the traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of ascetics in monastic establishments. Basil the 
Great of Czsarea (died 379) drew up a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent influence, for the monastic 

stem of the Eastern Roman Empire and partly 
also of Lower belly and Sicily. cuppresston of 
the hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by ccoenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses (e.g. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm—such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Rules of Basil, which Rufinus pre- 

ared to serve as a constitution for the lower 
talian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of double religious houses, ¢.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a ‘mother.’ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Rufinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba; and still later in the orders of 
Robert of Arbrissel (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
(died 1373) ; cf. Zéckler, Z.c. pp. 290, 379 ff., 419 ff., 
541f. More or less important developments con- 
tinued to be undergone by Basil’s monastic legis- 
iation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the llth century. These concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (xeAAGrat, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived with ccenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distinguishing 
of the monks’ right of penitential discipline from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the secular clergy. 
Most effective for this development were the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
code; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of the abbot Theodorus 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
960 ff.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zéckler, l.c. p. 290 ff. ; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. Holl, Enthu- 
siasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monch- 
tum, Leipzig, 1898). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the est, we discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
543), the founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus (died 435] and Cesarius of Arles [died 
642], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the author of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as represented by Egypt and Syria to the needs of 
the inmates of Western religious houses. 


relation to these attempts it is to be noted that 
the course followed by the Regula Benedicts, 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 

revious results. The Regula in its present form 
1s divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, es up to ch. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the aspect of strictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votwm 
stabilitatis, and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict clausura in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religious house; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties: castitas, obedientia, | aie gbins But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of flesh food 
being yeh bited but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence (¢aciturnitas) at fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by reducing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each ‘hour’ to three. The Regula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance and discipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporary imclusio, or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2. The period from the beginning of the 9th till 
towards the end of the 11th century (from Charle- 
magne to Hildebrand).—This period is character- 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942]); and, on the other 
hand, by the constant effort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Libri Penitentiales), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Columbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com- 
posed not only a book of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses (regula cenobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sine 
that have been confessed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
etc.), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. Im connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the llth cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre- 
gation” founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a fine art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Fonte Avellana, by Dominicus, surnamed 
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Loricatus (c. 1050), who added to the self-inflicted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous genu- 
flexions (metanee) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Cluny, and showing itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brothers’ (fratres exteriores 
or conversi or even barbati). These were a kind 
of half-monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’s Regula and were not bound 
to wear the monastic habit, did much to diffuse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘con- 
gregation’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 1038), 
and from Hirschau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other ‘congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from the end of the 13th cent.) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
significance followed. 

3. The period of the Crusades and of the last two 
centuries of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1517).—The 
characteristics of this period are an ever-growin 
effort on the part of the religious orders to exten 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
a whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12th cent. the monasticizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celibacy—a movement whic 
had the fashion set to it in Rome from the time of 
Gregory ViI.—had been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘congregations’ of the Benedictine order, 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, lendin 
their services to the Curia for this end. Sti 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the 13th cent. 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the rule of poverty, partly through the institution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the people, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their predecessors into the shade. Many pheno- 
mena of asceticism as well as hyper-asceticism 
still prevailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, much resorted to by 
both sexes, of inclusio, or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 
So with pilgrimages to places of devotion and 
miracle - working shrines, the latter increasing 
in number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
poured over great tracts of country, and whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent. 
were brought to the highest =I ee of perfection 
under the guidance of the Sosulel Dominiban saint 
Vincentius Ferrer (1401-1417)... Another pheno- 


menon was the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who were seized with a 
sudden religious (or semi-religious) mania, e.g. the 
‘dancers’ of the Lower Rhine and Holland (1374) 
and Strassburg (1418). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the ‘stigmatization’ miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Christ were, it was alleged, miraculously pro- 
duced on persons of both sexes, sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptoms of moral decay, particu- 
larly in the discipline of most of the religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by the mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some ascetic 
groups, esp. the ‘Brothers of the Common Life’ 
(q.v.), who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; but this effort to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a spiritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting impression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. ASCETICISM IN MODERN TImMES.—The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom which adhered to it, to that limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim which was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. Im other words, an 
attitude of disapproval was adopted not only 
towards the hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards those intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
the Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anti- 
nomianism. Hence the attempt was made to 
conserve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s past. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

1. The Greco-Russian Church. —This Church, 
which had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the medieval development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
essentials by the forms and conditions with which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy ; as well as to the 
12th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church offices can, as a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy —a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2. The Roman Catholic Church.—Along with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intensifications of the ascetic principle 
which the medizeval development added to the 
Early Church traditions. ay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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no longer be invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. This will be seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Exercitia spiritualia be compared with their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared With the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing pre-Reformation 
period. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
later medieval asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclusio, the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
etc., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more dusrently ordered. The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was still maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an inventive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy all counter-forces, including even the re- 
volutionary storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit the same 
capacity as during the first decades of the counter- 
Reformation. The Society of Jesus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustible supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is diffused in ail diveotions with triumphant 
effect. The uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un- 
usual zeal in performing deeds of loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus- 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Loyola content to hold 
a secondary place; but it seeks its chief glory in 
an qotennif aig of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its Sears lies in the blindly obedient 
devotion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its superiors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extirpating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 

ained other successes of the utmost importance. 
Factentt of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of influence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. K 

3. The Protestant Churches. —These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with practical unanimity (cf. Conf. Aug. artt. 
26,27; XX XIX Artt., xxxii., xxxiv.; Conf. Helvet. 
ii. 18, 24, 29; Scotch Conf. i. 14, 15, and ii.), the 
Roman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other Reformed Churches in the times im- 
mediately following the Reformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A return to the pepe and prac- 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
aeawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tunkers 
{from c. 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
which favoured the principles of celibacy and com- 
plete community of property). But even these 
attempts led for the most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in Germany, in so 
far as they survived the Spener-Francke and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important modifications 
in their opine sen to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. more enduring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of British and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as well, 
and from which still more may be looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
Efforts,’ t.e. abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
and wider diffusion within the pale of Protestant 
Christianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
for. Similar in character and aim are the ‘ Weeks 
of Self-Denial’ that have recently become common 
among the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account is given by R. E. Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 
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that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism) between body and soul, especi- 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practices, should hit upon the thought that the 
soul itself must be ‘‘ purified” from the body asa 
detiling encumbrance (Rohde, Psyche’, ii. 101).’ 
This feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and body, as also of their vital and radical differ- 
ence in value, forms the one main source of asceti- 
cism. The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sin, and the consequent yearning 
for redemption, in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us say) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek life. They sprang from a 
essimistic outlook upon earthly existence (cf. art. 
lcuuaul the proximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.c. Asceticism was regarded 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphism +t): by the practice 
of asceticism, in fact, the soul, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, might free itself from every corporeal 
baal as from the whole ‘cycle of becoming,’ and, 
venturing forth upon its flight to the Deity, at 
length become one therewith.t Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and mysticism. 
1. Orphism.—Views of this character make their 
first appearance in the communities named after 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, which can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.c. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent. appears to 
have had its main centre in Athens,—witness the 
fact that Onomacritus flourished at the Court of 
the Pisistratidze,—seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily.§ Fresh and 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold Bore found in tombs of the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.C. at Petilia, near Thurii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
cent. B.C., has been discovered at Eleutherna in 
Crete. While Orphism was never assimilated by 
the civic religion,|| and while the various Orphic 
cults from the 4th cent. onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform- 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
and the experiences of the soul after death. The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituted 
by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagreus, who 
as a child was torn in pieces and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only; this she carried to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Semele, begot the 
‘new Dionysus,’ and destroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements—a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 
penersies the human soul, and man must free 
imself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 
The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of animal food (ef. 
Euripides, Hippolyt. 952= Diels, Frag.? 471, No. 8). 
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O. ZOCKLER. 

ASCETICISM (Greek). — We find asceticism 
even in ancient Greck life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginnings go back to the 7th cent. B.C. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice are traceable 
in various ren ota cults, as, e.g., the rigorous 
fasting enjoined by the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
fast-day in the sacred calendar of the Attic 
Thesmophoria, the fasting preparatory to incuba- 
tion in the chthonian cults, etc.* But none of 
these ever got beyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance among 
the ecstatic seers and purifiers of the 7th and 6th 
centuries B.C. ~Thus Abaris, whom Pindar (frag. 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Creesus, is said 
to have carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.t In Strabo, 
vii. 301, he appears as the pattern ev«oNas kal Auré- 
Tyros kal dixacoodvns—a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Epimenides of Crete, is also extolled by 
ancient authorities for his rigorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general.t While it may 
be the case that these reports all proceed from the 
Pseudepimenidea of Onomacritus, we have never- 
theless no reason to doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hippocrates, de Morb. Sacr. c. 1 (Littré, ii. 354 ff.), 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by such puri- 
fiers.§ The purpose of these regulations and cere- 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
velop into a genuine asceticism until men had 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 
oaks an independent existence apart from the 

belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘possession,’ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest such a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition, the surmise 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is mean its prison-house, makes its first 
Se tanos in Greece as a result of the experiences 
of men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 
with the Dionysan Galt ih was, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of ie body—a conviction pre- 
sently ees by the advereuts of Orphism. 
‘Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must appear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off.’ ... ‘It was all but inevitable 


* Not only in the Demeter cult, but also in the worship of 
deities of foreign extraction: Cybele, or, later, Isis, or, finally, 
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Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 141. : ; eke 


_..¢ Diog. Laert. i. 114= Diels, Frag. ii. 490, 1. 16 ff. ; Plato, Laws, * Orphica, frag. 226. 

iii. 677 D (reference to Hesiod, Op. 401.); Plutarch, Sept. Sap. t Of. ecially Plato, Cratyl. 4000; Phado, 626 = Orphica, 
Conviv. 157 D= Diels, Frag.? 492, 27 n. ; Theophrast. Hist. Plant. | frag. 921 (Abel). 

vii. 12. 1, Char. 16= Frag.2 493, No. 6. $ Cf. e.g. Orphica, 


frag. 226. 
§ With Hi rates’ sketch cf. the i 
Fe Pos od Pythagorean regulations i = earliest specific mention of the sect is in Herod. ii. 81. 
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In Aristophanes, Frogs, 1082, Msechylus (who had probably 
ae fe into the Ornbic mysteries) ar : 5 

Mode ai" den eel etar oat 3 "3 8 
So AA ee ae saa 

TdAdeuca 8" éxwv cipara pevyw 
yéveouy Te BpoTav Kai vexpoOjncys 
Ov XpiumTdpevos THY T euyrixwr 
Bpwow eeorav wepvdayuac. 
See aleo Plato, Laws, vi. 7820: ovde Bods erdApwv pay yever@ar 
Oipard re ode Av rois Geois Sa, wéAavor S¢ cal wéAure Kaprot Sedev- 
vot Rai ToLaiTa GAAa ayva Ovpara, capkwov 8° ameixovTo ws ov 
Sotoy dy eoOiay ovde Tos TOV Oeav Bwmors-aimare pLaiverv, GAA 
Opdexoi tives Acydpevor Bior éyiyvovto nuav Tols Tore, aixwy 
éy éxdmevor wavrwy, duWxwv d¢ rovvavtiov mavtwy amexdpuevor.t 

e prohibition not only applied to the eating of flesh, but 
covered all food-stuffs of animal origin, even eggs (frag. 42, 
Abel); and, amongst vegetables, beans: cf. Diels, Frag.2 214 
28: déperar 5é xai Opdéws rade én, Actdoi, mavdedoi, cvduwv ard 
xetpas ExerOat Kai *lodv ror evdwous Te payeiv nepadds re ToKjwv. 

The reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were used by the x6év0 in their 
sacrifices to the dead and as food ;t¢ in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (cf. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice of fasting (yncrela) seems also 
to have had a place in Orphic asceticism.§ 

‘As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the s olism 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im- 
permanence’ (Rohde, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the ’Opdixds 
Blos in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says: ‘It does not eno 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it; the 
sum-total of its morality is to bend one’s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of earthly life, but 
from earthly existence itself’ (op. cit. ii. 125, cf. ii. 
102). On the other hand, Gomperz writes: ‘ What 
distinguishes the Orphic branch of theGreek religion 
from the other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis. it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinarian cult central- 
ized at Delphi. This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul’ 
(Griech. Denker’, i. 107, cf. 434).|| It would certain] 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared wit 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. a! ; 

2. Pythagoreanism.—Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast influence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, t.e. the middle of 
ihe 5th cent. B.c.; but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to Pythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz. the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls.** Gut when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whose 

* Diels, op. cit. 492, 27 n., where for frag. 472 read frag. 475. 

+ Cf. also Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. 1590; further, the late 
Orphic LAthika, 368 (proscription of animal food), 699f. (pro- 
scription of animal sacrifice). ; 

t The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes is 
already noted by Herodotus, ii. 81; cf. Rohde, ii. 126, 1. 

§ Diels, Frag.2 p. 482, 4ff. On this see Diels, Orphisoher 
Demeterhymnus, 6 ff. 

{l Hedorsed by. sense Maass, Orpheus, 167 t. 

Diels, Frag.? i. 22. 

a Hered. ied 123=Diels, Frag.2 i. 22, No. 1; Xenophanes, 

trag. 7D; cf. Empedocles, frag. 129. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when we find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an ascetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an Orphic, but also a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance; while, again, the doctrine of the dmoxh 
éuytxwv was attributed to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus (c. 280 B.c.).* The con- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenus + is really 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate.t The 
interdict against the use of beans seems like- 
wise to belong to the early school.§ Jt cannot be 
doubted that the early Pythagoreans were dis- 
tinguished by their simple life.|| A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent. at least, 
seems to have been silence, originally resorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates (Busiris, 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time.7 It 
should also be noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show us that purity (ayvela, ayorela) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
‘Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. oreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
gilt (frag. 14D), it would appear that early 

ythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of which 
upon the former is unmistakable. Pythagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was swdpoctvn, which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus. t+ 

3. Empedocles.— While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
grown with later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was sntineray associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likewise belonged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religious views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexiun with his philosophical or scientific 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 7=Diels, Frag.2 i. 24, 39 ff. See also 
Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesicritus (c. 320 B.c.), frag. 10 M= 
Diels, Frag.2 i. 24, 42f.; Diog. Laert. viii. 20; Callimachus, 
frag. 83A= Diels, Frag.? i. 270, 27f.; also Diog. Laert. viii. 38, 
from Alexander Polyhistor; for the later period, ssages 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the ‘Pythagorists’ are 
ridiculed ; Diels, Frag.2 i, 291, 41ff.; 202, 1ff., 47f. 

t Diog. Laert. viii. 20; Gellius, iv. 11. 1= Diels, Frag.2 24, 47 ff. 

} Rohde (ii. 164, 1; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i. 317, notes 3, 4, 5; 318, 6. 

§ Diels, Frag.2 i. 279, 31 ff.= Aristotle, frag. 195 (Rose). Cf. 
also Diels?, i. 214, 19ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as those given by Gellius, are quite inept. Cf. alao 
Schroeder in WZKM xy. 187-212. ~ 

| Diels, Frag.2 i. 268, No. 3; 284, 2ff.; 288, 23 ff.; 289, 4ff.; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels, i. 291, 81 ff.; 292, 10ff., 30ff.; 
293. 9 ff.—caricatures, of course. 

{ Diels, Frag.? i. 23, 2; cf. 288, 4¢.; 285, 8 ff.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. cit. 292, 27. 

** Diels?, i, 28, 36ff.; 29, 1ff.; cf. especially Ikkos (Diels, 
Frag.” i. 105, No. 2), further, the statement of Cleinias, th. 267, 
No. 6; cf. also 289, 8ff.; 290, 20ff.; Diog. Laert. viii. 33, cadap- 
eva ard déxous. 


tt Of. especially Diels, Frag.2 287, 33 ff. ; 288, 10 ff. ; 280, 46 ff. 
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theories. In his poem called KaGappol, abstinence 
from animal food, and, in fact, avoidance of blood- 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

So Hippolytus, Refutationes, viii. 29, 249= Diels, Frag.3 i. 206, 
29 ff.: d:a Hy rocavrny ody Tov OACOpiov Neixovs Staxdounow 
reuse Tov penepiopudévov kédopov mavrwy euiixwv OE. Tovs eavTov 
pabyras améyerOa: wapaxaAde elvar yap pyot Ta gwmaTa Tey 
Suv rd érObueva WuxXwy exocaguévwy oixyTypra.* 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the laurel (on this cf. Rohde, 
ii, 181, 2). In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, Quest. Conviv. iii. 1, 2, 646 D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and plants.t On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans,t which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha- 

oreans, probably sprang from the same motive in 

is case as in theirs.§ 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in- 
junctions, to which Empedocles manifestly at- 
taches enormous importance for the soul’s welfare, 
and their close connexion with his mystical stand- 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his Ka@apyol. For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, || and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the ocor- 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animals, and plants. 1 Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the disparate in- 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126). e regards 
asceticism as one of the most effective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. ‘Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release’; the soul at length returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living—the asceticism of Empedocles 
having a strong ethical tendency **—eventually be- 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the poet even speaks of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 4 ff., and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly influenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, with reference to 
certain particular points, by Otto Kern.t+ While 
this is so, it would nevertheless be wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticvism.tt 

“Cf. the passages given in Diels at frag. 135 (p. 213, 1ff.), 
especially Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19, and Iamblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108, and frag. 135D; further, cf. especially frag. 136 
(Empedocles) : ov mavaeabe pdvoto Svorjxeos; ove egopare | 
aAAndovs Samrovres axndeinuct vdoto ; with this cf. Sextus, adv. 
Math. ix. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, Frag.2 i.- 213, 19 ff., 
also frag. 137 D, and passages there; Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 
21= Diels, i. 210, 22 ff., also frag. 1389; and Porphyr. ii. 31= 
Diels, p. 214, 9 ff. 

t Frag. 117. Ct. Zeller5, i. 808 ff., 824, 837. 

{ Frag. 141. See the relevant passages in Diels, i. 214, 19 ff.; 


Dhow. Laert, viii. 34= Diels, 279, 31ff.; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 

_§ Special attention is due to the passage, Hippolytus, Refuta- 
tiones, viii. 29, 249= Diels, Frag. 206, 32 ff., where the injunction 
kat éyxpareis elvan . . . THs mpos yuvaixa outAcas, K.T-A., iS attri- 
buted to Empedocles. 

| Diels, Frag. i. 159, 8f.: nat Oeias ev olerar Tas Wuxds, 
Getous dé kai rovs weréxovras avTav Kaapovs xaBapws. Cf. Frag. 
i. 178, 1, and note by Ponde, ii. 185, 1. 

{J See especially the magnificent fragment, 116, and the pass- 
ages cited in connexion therewith by Diels, who also refers to 
the famous passage in Plato, Phadrus, 2480, as an imitation. 
Cf. also Diels, i. 219, 17 ff.; frag. 119, and relevant passages in 
Diels ; frag. 121 (Rohde, ii. 178, 1). 

** Frag. 112, 9f.; 144, 146. 

erie do not agree with Kern, however, in regard to every 


po 
tt Of. Empedocles, frag. 129, and the passages given there. 
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To say'nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,* it is 
impossible that one’ who lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Gregia could remain ignorant of 
Pythagorean doctrine, or that one of his cast of 
mind should not be deeply influenced thereby. 

4. Plato.—This whole process of development, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and purifiers of 
the 7th cent., may be said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 

int, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, the 
ounder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 

sophical thought and theological thought merge 
and combine with one another in a wonderful way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into corporeality, its judgment after death, 
its expiatory wanderings through the bodies of 
gaiitala or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-births, and 
its return to God—all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the ‘theologians,’ %.¢., in a 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in which 
he amalgamates them with the results of his 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato's thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena ; 
there, the supersensuous world of eternally self- 
identical and absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas,’ of what alone truly exists. The 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar position 
between the two; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is ‘most like’ one, and par- 
takes of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the supramundane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, but, having fallen into the state 
af cotporeality. it has forgotten them; and only 
by its recollection thereof (d4vduynos) can it possibly 
attain to true knowledge. Such leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods,t+ that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. ithdrawal from 
the life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
strains the soul ; the utmost detachment of the soul 
from its prison-house in the flesh (the philosophic 
‘dying’ so impressively depicted by Socrates in 
Phedo [especially p. 64 ff.]); disengagement from 
the world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive appearances—these things go 
to form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
keep in view. 

In the Theet. 176A we read: &d nat metpacOa: xpy evOdvde 
from this world) éxetce (to the gods) y coe bre TaxXtore. 

imilarly, philosophy becomes xa@apors ; Phado, 67 A: ev ¢ av 
Oey OUTWS éyyuTaTw éadueda Tod ciddvar, eay OTL paioTa pydevy 

OMAGnev TH THpare pydé Kowwwrvamev, Ste wy Taga avayKny, unde 
avamiumrdueba THs TOVTOU Picews, GAAd Kabapevwuey am’ avTod, 
€ws Gy 0 Oeds avTos amoAvoy Huas.$ Kal ovTw wév Kabapot amad- 
Aarréuevor TIS TOD TwHmaTos appocVys, ws TO ELKOS, META TOLOVTWY 
Te évoueda Kal vordue0a 6’ nudv abtav may Td siAcKpivés: TOUTO 
& éoriy tows To aAnbés: wn Kabap@ yap Kabapov eparrerbar mh 
ov Oeurrov ny «.7-A.;§ 67C: nddapaors dé civar apa ov rovTo fup- 
Baiver, _omep mdAat ev | Ady A€yerar, TO XwpiGev Ore paALoTA 
amd Tov guuaros THY WuxHY Kai eBioa a’THY Kad’ alTyY wavTa- 
xd0ev Ex TOV awuaTOS TUVayeiperOal Te Kai abpoicedHat, Kat oiKetD 
kara Td Suvardv Kai év To vuv wapdvTt Kai év TO eTeLTa OrqV Kad" 
avTHV, exAvOMernY WoTep Seopay ex TOV GwmaTos ; | 


*Cf. also Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19; Iamblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108=Diels, Frag. 213, 6 ff.; Sextus, adv. Math. ix. 127, 
quoted by Diels at fray. 136. The passages Diog. Laert. viii. 
53, cf. 61=Diels, 150, 22f., cf. 154, 44ff., refer to the grand- 
father of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
according to the latter passage (Athenzus, i. 5), had been a 
Pythagorean. 

+ Cf. e.g. Gorg. 519A, Repub. vii. 515 D, Laws, vii. 803 B; 
and Rohde, ii. 291. 

t Both the Orphic and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
crime ; the period of one’s earthly existence is to be determined 
by the Deity alone. 

§ Cf. 82Cff., Rep. vil. 514 ff., Phado, 62 B, 66B, Craty?. 400B. 
pa Shs further, 690, Cratyl. 408E; Rohde, ii. 281, 4 ; 282, 1; 
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The philosopher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com- 
munity at large, will give himself entirely to the 
task of becoming holy. 

On its itive side, however, this katharsis from 
all that is earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation—the knowledge of 
the 8»rws 8», the vision of the Ideas, and especiall 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them all. 
But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities. Thus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
oe spose knowledge which 1s identical with virtue. 

. Theet. 176 B—in connexion with the passages given 
above: m (from the corporeal) 8 odpuoiwars Sew Kara rd 
Svvardy: opoiwaors 52 Sixacoy cai Sovov pera ppornrews yevéoOar. 
176 O: Oeds ovdany ovdapms adimos, GAA’ ws elov re Sixardtaros Kai 
OUR forty alte ooLdTepoy ovdey 7H ds Gv Hudy ad yeryTa ore 

ros. ‘To know God is to become divine’ (Rohde . The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the émcorjuy of the truly 
existent, this pan rendered possible only by complete renun- 
ciation of the worl i 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the Phado, as, 
indeed, also in the Theetetus and the Gorgias, a 
pitceee Bes which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observed by Eucken, 
however, ‘in this relinquishment of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
e no means the complete Plato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
a of mediation between the two worlds. 

onceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
sesthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again : 

‘That ascetic tendency [in Plato] underwent considerable 
modification, and even some reaction, as has been the case with 
all its adherents who did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual. But that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
as the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with a thousand ties to the actual world.’ 

But nevertheless the opposition between the two 
spheres—between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

‘In Plato’s own nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Hellenic beauty was at work within him’ (Windelband, Gesch. 
der Philosophie’, p. 100).* ’ 
And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Republic and the Laws. 

Plato was the discoverer of the supersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 

earned was ‘not of this world.’ He purified the 

liefs and ideas of the Orphic cult; he spiritual- 
ized and glorified them,t thereby becoming a 
religious reformer— probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

5. Cynicism.—The asceticism thus far dealt 
with—religious asceticism, as it might be called— 
rests upon a twofold dualism; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aca- 

* See ially the Symposium and the Philebus. ‘ 

+ Ct. Windelband, Platon, 141: ‘He implements the Orphic 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, throughout its entire range, 
with the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.’ 


demy, as, ¢.g., Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, probably Xenocrates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Rohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towsrds the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Crantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely ditferent con- 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may be called the rationalistic and ethical, or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Memor- 
abilia and the Symposium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Symp. iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
of this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(II. i.4 68), has nothing ascetic about it. His 
temperance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but only an expression of spiritual 
freedom; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, 11. i. 57, 66, 68, 155 ff., 162 ff.). 

But, as has been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz (op. cit. ii. 113) in reference to the views 
of life held by Socrates : 

‘In certain particulars he had certainly abandoned the view 
of life current amongst his people and his fellow-citizens ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that view, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranke 
the health of the soul and inner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than all.’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his evdaiovla, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of dper}, ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
evdamovla, is simply indifferent, an aé:dgopov. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics—even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others—quite consistently 
to the standpoint of world-renunciation. 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge (¢pévno.s) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their ethic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how- 
ever, as they held, was steeled by mévos, by donors. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,t since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not simply theoretical 
knowledge regarding good and eyil, but rather 
practical moral excellence, strength of character 
asserting itself against all repiordces.t By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things—atirdpxea—and in freedom from 
all desires and affections—drd@ea. In order to 

* Diog. Laert. vi. 11 (teaching of Antisthenes): Avrapen thy 
apemnv elvac mpds evdamoviav, undevos mpogdeonerny Ott BH 
Swxparicys ioxvos. Cf. also the Cynic éyxpareca. 

+ The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself; cf. 
Xenophon, Sympos. viii. 27, Memorab. ii. 6. 20, where Socrates 
speaks of the aoxecy of aperj. Cf. also M/emorabd. i. 2. 20 and 
23, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even acxetvy ppdorvnci, as 
Isocrates, Busir. § 22, has ¢iAocodias agknow; both writers 
undoubtedly follow the exaniple of Antisthenes. For the latter 
pornos is inseparably connected with apery, and his whole 
Philosophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence. 

t On Heracles as an ascetic for the purpose of acquirin 
virtue, see Dio, Orat. lx., especially p. 310; on Diogen 
struggle against movor, see Dio, viii. 12ff., especially § 15; 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a minimum; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom (d7dé@ea), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. Dio, 
ix. 12), more especially in fighting against poor} 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 20 ff., ix. 12; cf. Lucian, 
Vit. auct. 8; Teles, frag. v. H). 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek history, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was but half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself 
above all, in their mode of life, which the reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form: thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, peeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rplBwy, their feet being dyumédnra ; while 
their place of abode, s.6. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they—more especially Diogenes—sought to 
peer ccon their power of will (Diog. Laert. vi. 

» 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of &exnois—one purely physical, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi. 70 f.) 
—is shown by his apothegm: Ovdéy ye rd wapdray 
ey rp Bly xwpls doxicews xaropOoicbat, Suwvarhy dé 
ratrny wav éxvcxjoa. A significant, and character- 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, and therefore likewise to require 
eAtisiacvons hones in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him); in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned xara pvow by the Cynics, many of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip. 
parchia), had no scruples about indulging even in 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure (750v}), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not himself lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a@ virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with his gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also with Crates, his wife Hipparchia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others.t The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Roman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Further, from the time of Diogenes at 

* Antisthenes, frag. xi. 1, Winkelmann, p. 29 (Clemens Alex. 
Strom ii. 20, p. 485, Potter)!; Diog. Laert. vi. 8: pavecny uaAAov 

oveinv. 

i } fetingioe Diog. Laert. vi. 23, 34, 48, 70f. Concerning Orates, 
see Diog. Laert. vi. 87 (Diels, Poets Philosoph, . 207). 
Further, Teles, frag., mévos avrapxeias and mévos mevias xai 
wAovrov, 30, 10 ff., 31, 2ff.; Orates, frag. 4, 7, 12, 18 (Diels). 
Main sources for ancient Cynicism : Diog. Laert. vi. ; Xenophon, 
Memorab. and Syimpus.; Teles, ed. O. Henge, fr. v.-vii.; also 
Dio, especially Orat. 6, 8, 9, 10. 








least, the Cynics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism which sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
happiness does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
virtue was pregnant with significance for the 
future. 

6. Stoicism.—Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic doxnois* only one was of exceptional 
importance, viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 

icular point, which involved an emphasizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics had already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetic (e.g. 
Eth. Nicom. ii. 1.1103 A, 14 ff., i. 13. 1102 B, 33 ff.). 
Ethical virtue (airy fort wept rdOn xal pdteas (Eth. 
Nicom. ii. 6. 1106 B)) é& €0ous weprylyveras (ii. 1. 1103 A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from ¢pévyos, it is only by means 
of exercise that the individual can acquire that 
éyxpdreva which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right. Now, ¢yxpdreca is a sub-species of cwdpoctvn, 
which: again, is one of the ‘ethical’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will—apart from the intellect—was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment in virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf Dyroff in bringing these to light. The 
personal ideal of the Stoic doctrine of virtue—the 
wise man—has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the wpoxérrorres (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241); witness also his significant utterance: 
ovdevos Huds obrw wéverOat ws xpdvov. Bpaxds yap SvTws 
6 Blos, m dé réxvn paxpr, Kal waddov 7 Tas THs WuxAs 
vocous ldcOa: Suvapévy (frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 563. It is 
accordingly easy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the xévos 
as dyadév (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes special evidence of the fact that Chrysip- 
pus, ‘the second founder of the Stoa,’ appreciated 
the value of practice and habit in the attainmen 
of virtue. e task of becoming virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end—that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 


* No doubt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness of 
earthly goods was taken over by the Stoics, but it was subse- 
uently modified by Zeno in his differentiation of three grades of 
adiahopa, viz., mpotynéva, péoa, aNd aromponyudva, whereby at 
least a certain relative value was assigned to sundry material 
g . On the other hand, the avrdpxea of the Cynics was 
spiritualized by the Stoics, who put no special value on the ascetic 
mode of life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some degree, also Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without 


practice (cf. also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysippus 

ve full recognition to the value of personal effort 
in the work of attaining perfection. True insicht 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that 
‘much practice and much Gghting ” is demanded by 
the struggle both against P easure and against the 
affections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Herillus, 
who, like warns Metathemenus, wrote -epl 
doxjoews (Diog. Laert. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. AJ), 
especially as he deemed émicrjun to be the supreme 
good. A further proof of the fact that the value 
of ‘ practice’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized for his welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippus, but it was especially in the later 
(though probably also in the middle) period of 
Stoicism that it me fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Panetius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘theoretical’ and a ‘practical’ virtue, 
and holds that the latter, requiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Offic. i. 23, 79). he practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is cwdpoctvy, consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of cwdpocivn is éyxpdrea, the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 
pare the soul, especially in the repression of the 

ily impulses and passions, it is to be acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Panztius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul: the 
soul is a part of the Divine wveiua, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this daluwr, from 
defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the #ther, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion—such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato is here 
uite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
ess congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
and endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
way at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lack of insight on his part, as to the defects an 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many most apposite observations on 


* Cicero, de Offic. 1. 18, 60; Schmekel, Phil. d. mitt. Stoa, 
216 ff. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by the strong Platonizing bent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
which in the main takes the form of contempt for 
the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
upon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall be made plain.f 

The idea of moral doxnois assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their fellow-men, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation epi 
doxjoews of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag. vi. H). He follows Panztius 
in drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 ff. H), is to be 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to y and mind together, the other, as 
pi seo to mind alone {p. 25, 4 ff.)—a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces dvdpela 
and cwpocivn, whereas the purely mental exercise 
consists in those ‘thought-actions’ (Denkhand- 
lungen, as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
our mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 25, 4ff., Hense). 

. V., the thesis of which is dr: i epov €00s 7) Adyos, and 
ya ore wévov xatappovnréov, ses peniiexné pclae 
cf. also p. 7, 20 ff. ; p. 10, 18; p. 11,17; p. 29, 7f. The ascetic views 
of Musonius in regard to sexual relations, as set forth in frag. 
xii., repi adpodiciwy, are likewise worthy of note; see, ¢.g., p- 64, 
1ff.: pdva pay adpodiowa vouiCer Sixaca Ta dv yaum Kal emt 

evére, waidwy cuvredovmeva, Ort Kai véutnd doriv: ra Sé ye noovny 
pwopeva YAnv ddiKca xai wapdvoua, kav ev yauy 7. The student 
is recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical écxnois, however, reached 
its highest development in the Phrygian freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea ee asceticism ’ 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the unremitting endeavour of the individual soul 
towards its own moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important. t 

hat which was openly taught and practised 

by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
arcus Aurelius, the last Roman who sat upon 
the throne of the Cesars.§ Amid the tumult of 
the world’s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Carnuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 
Pergeun of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
imself, but never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 ff. ; 131, 
18 ff.), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff.; 91, 9 ff. ; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 ff.). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world —in the best 
sense, certainly—the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transitoriness of earthly things (e.g. ii. 17, 
vii. 3). He despises the goods of this worl (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often all but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9ff.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yearn- 

*e.g. Epp. 16, 1 ff. ; 18, 6 ff. ; 75, 7 ff. ; 82, 16; 90,46; 94, 47; 
95, 45and 57. In Ep. 6, 4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Oynic asceticism. 

t . Nat. proleg. $8f.; ad Marciam, 23,1£; 24, 6. 25; 
Epp. 65, 16 ff. ; 102, 28 ff. 

te.g. Dissert. ii. 9, 18f., ii. 18, iii. 8, iii, 12, iv.1,111; cf. also 
i. 2, 30-32. With regard to the attitude of Epictetus towards 
SOL ti, ais taurdr, G1 aldo LO; pita, OM 0d Btich, 1. 18 
(p. 6, Ni), 1.16 (p. 9, 6m.) eves 
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ing for death.* He certainly has no belief in a 
future life, but his eye turns away from earth and 
from human effort, and is directed toward the All 
and the Eternal. Though he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa—a 
pee, however, not consistently maintained 

y Aurelius, any more than by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus—yet the fundamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia- 
tion and mysticism. Leaving his anthropology 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in 
his conception of the Deity. 

7. Neo-Cynicism.— Of an entirely different 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoics, such as 
Musonius, Eotiton, and Epictetus. The repre- 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticism, they contribute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information 
see art. NEO-CYNICISM. 

8. Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism. 
—The tendency towards renunciation of the world, 
which forms the basal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, but was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organically related 
to the philosophy of the Neo-Pythagoreans—that 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. B.c., perhaps in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this 
school is pseudepigraphic, and we know by name 
only a few ofitsadherents, Apart from P. Nigidius 
Figulus and Vatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the friend of the Sextians, the most im- 
portant representatives known to us are Apollonius 
of Tyana and Moderatus of Gades (Ist cent. A.D.), 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent. A.D.), and 
Philostratus (3rd cent. A.D.). 

The moral and religious view of life promulgated 
by the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 

ysteries of the ancient school, but in a still greater 
degree to Platonism, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com- 
mentary to the Timeus. The characteristic of the 
sect is absolute dualism: God and the world, soul 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and regarded as 
utterly transcendent), while the body, like matter 
in general, is the principle of evil. Between the 
two stands the Demiurge, or world-former, and the 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between 
the earth andthe moon. The soul, which is formed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined within 
the body as in a prison, and her deliverance from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be- 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
most urgent task of mankind—a task which finds 
its positive side in a holy and devout life, since the 
Supreme can be worshipped in a truly spiritual 
manner only with purity of thought and piety of 
conduct (cf. the fragment of Apollonius in Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang. iv. 13). Mankind is exposed on all 
sides, however, to contamination by demons, and 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement 
is asceticism. The most effective forms of asceticism 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere- 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of f more 

icularly from flesh and wine (among the later 

eo-Pythagoreans), sexual temperance, or even 

abstinence (as is said to have been counselled by 

Apollonius), silence on the part of neophytes, etc. 
" Pp. 24, 19ff. ; 54, Gff.; 62, 5; 91, 10%; 

tPe mrt: 66, 19 ff. ; 155, Sf. Serie: 


But as'man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
and since between him and the supramundane God- 
head there yawns 4 great gulf which requires to be 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through the 
agency of specially gifted individuals, such as 
Pythagoras formerly, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to reach his heavenly 
home and the deification of his being. 

Sources for our knowledge of Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are the account of Alexander Polyhistor in Dioy. 
Laert. viii. 22 ff., the large fragments of pseudo- 
nymous literature written under the name of the 
old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the frag- 
ments of Numenius, Philostratus’s Vita Apollonia, 
and the Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
Iamblichus. 

In Neo-Pythagoreanism the mysteries of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
morally nobler form. The real significance of the 
later development, however, lies in the fact that, in 
conjunction with Philo, it prepares the way for the 
last great system of ancient aie , viz. the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus. It was the aim of 
Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth- 
agoreanism on both metaphysical and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the whole world stands forth as 
an emanation from the Deity, who is supersensual, 
supramundane, and exalted above oppositions, even 
that between spirit and body. Heis Pure Being, the 
Absolute, and from Him issues the world in a series 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
way. The principal stages of this emanation are 
three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, and its 
radiance is changed to darkness, so does the final 
irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Essence, 
having traversed the intermediate stages of Spirit 
and Soul, become Matter (Enneads, iv. 3, 9), which, 
however, never attains the metaphysical indepen- 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
uh by, and, as the drovela roi dyalod, the wpdrop 
xaxéy. Man, too, is an effluence from the Absolute, 
and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part. 
Just as pure spirit in its final expression becomes 
matter, so the human soul with equal necessity is 
metamorphosed into body. The supersensual part, 
which was pre-existent (iv. 3. 12, vi. 4. 14) and 
in union with God, has suffered disaster from 
having entered the body (iv. 3. 15 ff., v. 1. 1). 
From the union of soul and body springs all the 
irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
task, therefore, is the ‘extinction of everything 
that binds us to sensuous existence,’ the complete 
withdrawal of the soul from the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
leas than the work of ‘ purifying’ the supersensual 
soul from all its relations with the world of sense 
(especially i, 2. 3, i. 6. 6, v. 3.9). It accords with 
all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking pert in earthly affairs, either of a scientific 
or a politico-ethical nature. This complete de- 
tachment of the soul from all ties with the external 
world, however, appears on the positive side as ita 
surrender to the Supersensual, to the Deity, the 
yearning for whom becomes ever more intense as 
the bonds of sense are more and more transcended. 
So far as union with the Divine is concerned, the 
external mode of life is of no importance. What 
counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not action, 
but feeling ; and accordingly he attributes no value 
to asceticism of the common sort, however it ma 
have consorted with his own inclinations (Zeller, ii. 
522 f.). Of greater importance is the thinking 
consideration of life, and, still more, pure intuition ; 
but the full and blessed union is vouchsafed only te 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
be won by force, but must be calmly waited for, 
if haply it may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

_ This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim- 
mering of the eternal ideas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes épws, the love of the Good (cf. 
esp. i. 6) arouses the desire of the supersensual soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets us see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importance than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism: (1) the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic, 
or the religio-mystical; and (2) the Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow circles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the religio-mystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
will in morals. Both of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exercised a profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu).—In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form sufficiently protracted and severe. Eastern 

atience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
in their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at the 
pene charge by gifts and alms universally allowed. 
f it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on both sides asceticism 
ministered to spiritual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
books, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs. 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
couception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
samsdra, the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cessive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved, and which ey in its train the sutier- 
ing and misery to which all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism offers a means of escape from an other- 
wise hopeless procession, without beginning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
pessimistic present hardship and suffering volun- 
tarily endured were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

1. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
‘tapas.’—The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapas, 
from the root tap, ‘to be hot,’ ‘to burn’ (cf. Lat. 
tep-eo, tep-or, Gr. ré¢-pn, ‘ashes’ [Iliad, xviii. 25, 
xxiii. 251}, Old Germ. damf). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ warmth,’ or ‘ heat’; 
then the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 
experienced in consequence of heat ; and thus pain 
or suffering in general, especially the pain which is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to be applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
significance of the word. But it was also used, by 
analogy, for the special duty or ‘ merit’ of each of 
the four castes of Manu,”* or again, in a limited and 

* Manu, xi. 285 f. : ‘ All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas for 
ite root, tapas for its centre, tapas for ita end. Knowledge is 
the of s Brahmans, protection the tapas of a Kgatriya, 
ea business the tapas of a Vaidya, service the tapas of » 





technical sense, of the special season of the year 
(the month Magha, Jan.-Feb.) to which the prac- 
tice of religious austerities was more peculiarly 
appropriate. Other terms of less frequent occur- 
rence were fapasyam and tapasya. 


The Greek writers, in their references to ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philosophers or ascetics, whose character- 
istic practices repeat themselves in every part of the country at 
the present day. Strabo, for example (bk. xv. ch. i.), quoting 
from Megasthenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Brahmans and Garmans,* who abstain from meat 
and from sexual indulgence, and live in groves without the city.t 
It is not always easy to determine whether he is referring to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants; probably there was little 
difference at that period in the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of either faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis- 

ishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Garmans (Sarmans) 
that the most honourable of them were known as Hylobioi,+ who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed themselves in garmenta 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual indulgence.§ 
Two of the Brahman co¢cicrai were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples ; they were provided with food 
sega) pack tpers e mited | eir atid of sence stand- 
‘or a whole day on one leg, or lying on the gro exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather.| “Others were seen standin; 
immovable in one position du the day, naked and sa ceed 
to the almost intolerable heat of the sun. The elder of the two 
ascetics above referred to accompanied Alexander to Persis, and 
there abandoned his ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
he had completed the forty years’ term which he had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the , Was 
named Kalanus. He perished by a voluntary death by at 
Hesargeiis, at the age of seventy-three ; with reference to this 
act Megasthenes is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indian rape itor ps and that those who 
ene were regarded as rash and headstrong (veamoxoi, tb. 
xv. 

Other philosophers bore the name ‘Pramnai’ (Ipézra, pro- 
bably a corruption aan of éramana, samana), and were opposed 
to the Brahmans. ese the author distinguishes, some as living 
on the hills or plains, others as frequenting the cities. Others, 
again, were known as Tvpvjra, and were therefore probably 
Jains, of the Digambara sect ; they lived mostly under the open 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty-seven years.¢ Refer- 
ence is made later to the Indian embassy to Augustus, and the 
Brahman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who accompanied it, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the presence of 
the Emperor and the people. His name is said to have been in- 
scribed on his tomb: ‘ Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa 
.-- lies here.’** Elsewhere the name appears as Zarmanus.tt 


2. ‘Tapas’ in Indian literature.—(1) Rigveda.— 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the Hymns of 
the Rigveda, neither the word tapas nor the con- 
ception and thought that underlies it is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, be a legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic habits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does sunnest that, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 


* Bpaxwaves and Tapuaves, the latter name probably a textual 
error for Zapuaves, the Pali and Buddhist samana, Skr. éramana, 
éramavera, ‘ hearer,’ ‘ disciple.’ 

t StarpiBaw . . . dv GAcer mpd ris wéAcws, bwd wepiBdAw oUp- 
wérpy, ALTes Cavras év oriBdor Kai Sopais, amexoudvous éulrixwv 
nai appodiaiwy (Strabo, xv. 59). 

{ vAdBron, ‘dwellers in the forest,’ i.e. Skr. vénaprastha. 

Savras év rats VAas amd dvAAwy Kal Kaprav aypiav, eoOqras 
be oy am prod Sevdpiwv, appodiciwv xwpis Kai oivov (id. 
xv. le 

| Tov wey mpecBvrepov éfvpnudvov, Tov 82 vedtepov KounTHY, ap- 
porépors 52 a eshoueers pabnrdas: Tov wey ody aAdov oe oe ae 
ayopay Siarpifew, rimmpevous avri gupBovawv, éfovaiay éxovras, 
ott ay BovAwvrat Tov wviwy pépecOar dwpedy . . . ToD Te wéALTOS 
WoAAOU wpoKetmdvou Kat TOU onodwou paas moLoumévous TpéherGat 
Swpedy .. . Tov wav mpecPUTepov, mecdvTa virttoy, avexerGar TOY 

Atwy Kat TOY SuBpwy" dy yap Ueww apxoudvov tov éapos. Tov de 
eoravas povorneAn, fvAov éemppyuévov auporspais Tals Xepoiv, doov 
tpimnxy’ Kduvovros 5& tov aoxédous, emt Odtepoy petadepery Thv 
Baow, kai dtaredetv ovrws Thy Hucpay SAnv: davqvas Se éyxparéa- 
TEepov maxpw Tov vewrepov (ib. xv. 61). 

| rovs & Tupniras xara. Tovvoua yuuvors 8.agny, UmarOpiovs Td 

wddov, xaprepiav acxodyras, jv epaunev mpdrepov wexpt éemra kab 
Tpraxovra (1b. xv. 70). 
_ ** Lapnavoxiyas “Ivdos ard Bapyoors xara 7a map.” Ivdwv 6On 
davrov amabavarioas Keira. armanochegas is probably the 
Sanskrit éramandcharya, a mendicant teacher, and Bargosa is 
Bharuch, or Broach, at the mouth of the Narbada river. 

tt The passages from the ancient classical authors referring to 
the Indian ascetics, and especially to the examples quo’! of 
self-immolation, are translated in J. W. M‘Crindle, Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, 1896, pp. 386-892; and in the 
game writer's Ancient India as described in Classical Iiterature, 
1901, pp. 65 ff., 73 ff., 118, 167 ff., 176, 181 ff., 2128. 
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practice of tapas se was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other tribes among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs was the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To the bright, 
joyous spirit of the Aryans—the spirit that finds 
expression in the Hymns—the sad and despairing 
outlook which is the motive-power and inspiration 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To them the 

ods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
fered or cajoled by human suffering ; and life was 
not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later age. It is noticeable that all the in- 
stances quoted from the Rigveda of the use of 
tapas in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth book, where the word is found both in the 
literal meaning of ‘ warmth,’ ‘ glow’ (e.g. x. 16. 4), 
and metaphorically of the glow of feeling, passion 
(e.g. x. 83. 2). Tapas, however, is also pain, suffer- 
ing, voluntarily endured (1b. 109. 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So also the root tap, which is met with in the earlier 
books with the significance of ‘ burn’ (viii. 102. 16), 
or transitively to ‘heat,’ ‘make hot’ (iii. 53. 14, 
iv. 2. 6), to ‘consume by fire,’ ‘ destroy ’ (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth book the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the heart (tatdpa, impers. x. 34. 11, 
ef, 1b. 34. 10, 95. 17). Similarly, also in the same 
book, we find tapasvat, ‘practising asceticism’ 
(154. 4); tapoja, ‘ born through penance’ (154. 5).* 

The purpose and subject-matter of the Sdma- 
veda aoa Vesunveda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas; and the nature of the magical devices and 
charms, the incantations of the Atharvaveda, aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures. t 

Of the Brdhmana literature the same is true as 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that there 
was little occasion for reference to tapas. Such 
literature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacrifice, with 
mythology, cosmology, and soforth. The practice 
of ta Reswowotalt is recognized, and is enjoined, 
e.g. aig Brahm. x. 4. 4.4: ‘let him who knows 
this by all means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this practises austerities, 
. .. every part of him will share in the world of 
heaven.’~ The world is conquered by tapas (iii. 
4. 4. 27; ef. xiii. 7. 1. 1).§ 

(2) Upanigads.—In the Upanigads, on the con- 
trary, the theory and the duty of tapas are com- 
pletely assumed ; and even where its efficacy is 
denied, or only partially and grudgingly conceded, 
the existence and wide-spread influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upanisad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga- 
tion to be undertaken at a special stage or period of 
life ; and their greatest teacher, Yajiiavalkya, pro- 
poses thus to abandon home and possessions, and, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever actually and ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, tapas is depreci- 
ated in comparison with knowledge as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman. 

*In one Hymn, x. 83. 2, tapas is invoked, together with 
manyu, to protect the worshipper and overthrow his foes. 

¢ A confirmation of the view that the conception of tapas was 
strange to the earliest Aryan thought, and was adopted from 
without and became familiar only at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Rigveda, vii. 59. 8: ‘kill him with your hottest bolt,’ 
tapisthena hanmana, where Atharvaveda, vii. 77. 2, and Taitt. 
Sanh. iv. 3. 13. 3, substitute for the last word tapasa, ‘ with your 
hottest penance,’ an expression quite in harmony with the later 


ber He of the overwhelming magical power of tapas. 
+ SBE xiliii. 862. § SBE xxvi. 111. 
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The representation, however, as might be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in tapas a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman, the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
iene of austerities indispensable to such know- 
edge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 
a other means may the final end be reachea. 

ewhere asceticism and the study of the Veda 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight ; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely associated in the 
St eee with the third dsrama (q.v.), and the 
ife of the anchorite in the forest (vanaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only gradually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upanisad period 
was a distinction dean between the third anda 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere bodily self-mortification, but the volun- 
eas and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
and the concentration of thought and affection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of Brahman. He who ‘knows’ 
has passed beyond the (three) dramas (atyasramin, 
Svet. vi. 21), and ¢apas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic painfully strives to win he has 
already attained.. Thus the theory of the dramas, 
and with it the doctrine of fapas, takes on in the 
Upanigad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vdna- 

astha and the sannydsin, is nae hee carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Manu and the Law-Books.—It is in the Law- 
Book of Manu, ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, Poeder or amplified in 
the later Dharmasutras. How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain. But, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 

ssible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 


‘A twice-born Snataka, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order of householders, may . . . tis forth from the 
village into the forest and reside there, duly controlling his 
senses. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 

ent ; let him bathe in the evening or in the morning ; and 

let him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hair on his body, 

his beard, and his nails (being unclipped). ... Let him be 

always industrious in privately reciting the Veda; let him be 

tient of hardships . . . ever liberal . . . and compassionate 
lawacda all living creatures.’ * 


Then follow directions with regard to the 
sacrifices the ascetic must offer, and the kind and 


quantity of food he may eat. 

‘In summer let him himself to the heat of five fires, 
during the rainy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
be dressed in wet clothes, gradually increasing his austerities. 


* Manu, vi. 1-8 (SBE xxv. 106 ff.). 





When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and, 
eerie irae harsher and harsher austerities, let him dry up his 

ily frame . . . let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and fruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare und, dwelling at the roots of trees.’* ‘Having 
thus passed the third part of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourth part of hia existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing his senses . . . an ascetic gains bliss after death.’ + 
‘Departing from his house . . . let him wander about absolutel: 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may be offer 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) . . . He shall neither ess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a village for his f indifferent to 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards eve! ing, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let him wait for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of his wages .. . let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult any , let him not become anybody's enemy 
for the sake of this ly ... entirely abstaining from sensual 
enjoyments, with himself for his gal companion, he shall live 
in world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation)’.{ ‘Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to be 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic.’ § A 

Rules are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any house for that purpose it must be after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(cf. Baudh. ii. 22; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘Three suppressions of the breath even, performed acco: 
to the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of the 
Vyahrtis || and of the syllable ‘‘Om,” one must know to be the 
highest austerity for every Brihmana.’{] ‘ When by the disposi- 
tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
obtains eternal happiness both in this world and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments, 
and is freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone... a twice-born man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.’ ** 

Elsewhere in the sutras ot Manu, in the other 
books, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Bali offering (iii. 94 ; 
cf. vi. 7; and Baudh. ii. 6.11; Vas. xi. 56; Apast. m. 4. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shall be ‘double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics ’ (v. 187 ; cf. Vignu, 
lx. 26; Vas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courte 
(viii. 65 ; cf. Baudh. i. 19. 13; Vignu, viii. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
(viii. 363; cf. Vignu, xxxvi. 7, and the statement [7b. xcix. 14] 
that the deity himself resides ‘in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests ’). 

‘An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brahmanas who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry’ 
(viii. 407; cf. Vignu, v. 132). 

‘Hermits (tapasah, t.e. those who practise tapas), ascetics 
(yatts, those whose passions are under control), Brahmanas, the 
crowds of the Vaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first (t.e. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness i (sattva, xii. 48). ‘ 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
effect that a householder must turn back if he 
meets an ascetic (Visnu, lxili. 36). ‘An apostate 
from religious mendicity shall become the king’s 
slave’ (2b. v. 152). Cf. Gautama, iii. (SBE ii.? 192- 
196); Baudhayana, ii. 11. 14-26, 17. 16, 17, iii. 3; 
‘eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student’ (Baudh. ii. 13.7; cf. Vas. vi. 20) ; ‘let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him bear cold and perform austerities, let him con- 


* Manu, vi. 23-26; cf. Vignu, xcv. 1-4. Chas. xcv.-xcvii. of the 
Institutes of Vignu are devoted to the exposition of the method 
of life and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of his 
meditation ; the whole is closely related to the corresponding 
passages of Manu. 

t Manu, vi. 33, 84. + Ib. 41-49. § Ib. 52-64. 

|| t.e. the three mystic syllables bhur, bhuvah, svar (cf. ii. 76, 
78, 81); the virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of the 
breath is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Brahmana (xi. 249). 

{J Manu, vi. 70. ** Tb, 80-85. 
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stantly reside in the forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot)’ (Baudh. ili. 3. 19; 
Vas. ix. x. [SBE xiv. 45-49]). ‘The qualities by 
which a (true) Brahmana may be recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 

unity, sacred learning, compassion, worldly learn- 
ing, intelligence, and faith’ (Vas. vi. 23); ‘he is 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities’ (vi. 30); ‘to suppress the breath is 

e highest austerity ’ (x. 5; cf. Apastamba, ii. 21. 
1-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Gita.—The ‘Song of the Blessed’ 
represents, as is well known, a syncretism between 
the two views of an idealistic pantheism and the 
practical devotion demanded by a theistic creed, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works. It is a subject 
of dispute which of these views is the earlier in the 

em, and forms the original kernel, and which has 

en superimposed upon -the other.* In either 
case fapas, in the form of renunciation, self- 
devotion, is the highest form which ‘action’ can 
take; and in the thought and teaching of the 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not 
painful mortification of the body, but the abnega- 
tion of selfish desires and the sacrifice of selfish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. Passages which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. sete a however, to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

‘There is a twofold path, that of the Samkhyas by devotion in 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yogins by devotion in 
the shape of action. A man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in action; nor does he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation ’ (Bhag. Gita, iii. 3f.). 

The ‘ ascetic’ is one ‘ who has no aversion and no desire. . . . 
Children, not wise men, talk of sadkhya and yoga as distinct. 
One who pursues either well obtains the fruit of both. ... He 
who, casting off attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman, is not tainted by sin’ (2b. v. 3 ff.). 

“Some by concentration see the self in the self by the self; 
others by the Sankhya-yoga; and others still by the Karma- 
yoga ; others yet, not knowing this, practise concentration after 
hearing from others. They too, eae 4 devoted to hearing (in- 
struction), cross beyond death’ (xiii. 24 f.). 

* Renunciation is devotion (yoga) ; for no one becomes a devotee 
(yogin) who has not renoun all) fancies. . . . The devotee 
whose self is contented with knowledge and experience, who is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, and to whom a sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be devoted. . . . He should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 
engaged in devotion, re; ing me as his final goal. Thus, con- 
stantly devoting his self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. . .. When his mind 
well-restrained becomes steady upon the self alone, then he, 
being indifferent to all objects of desire, is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in a windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind is re- 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction’ (vi. 2 ff.). 

The indestructible seat . . . ‘is entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have depexted * (viii. 11). ; 

‘Whatever you do . . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 
you make, whatever you give, whatever penance you perform, 
do that as offered to me’ (ix. 27). 

‘This threefold penance (t.e. bodily, vocal, and mental) prac- 
tised with perfect faith ... is called good (sdttvikam). ... 
Whatever oblation is offered, whatever is given, whatever pen- 
ance is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
-.- - is called asat (not good), and that is nought both after 
death and here’ (xvii. 7, 28). 

‘One who isself-restrained, whose understanding is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, obtains the 
supreme perfection of freedom from action by renunciation’ 


(xviii. 49). 
‘Those who, restraining the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the indescribable, indestructible, unperceived ... they, 
intent on the good of all beings, necessarily attain to me. . .. 
He who is alike to friend and foe, as also in honour and dis- 
honour, who is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who 
{s free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 





* See esp. BR. Garbe, Bhagavad-Gitd, Lei; 1905, Kinleitung ; 
SBE, vol. vil.®, Oxtord, 1898, Txteoduetion send art. BHA@avaD 


. . . whois homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion 
that man is dear to me’ (xii. 3f., 18f.). 

Similar quotations might easily be multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gita the philosophic theory of 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. To 
the earnest-minded sddhu this book is his Bible ; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of 8) Epic po The E add little to 

(5) ic poetry.—The Epic poems ittle 
the maar nee tion of tapas, although they 
offer many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of ascetics who 
proved in their own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 91°). Rama in his hermitage 
on the banks of the Godavari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit who has renounced the 
world, and lives retired from its strife and care, 
‘true to duty, true to virtue.’ In the Mahabharata 
descriptions of the hermit (vdnaprastha) and of the 
ascetic (sannydsin) are found, which agree almost 
verbally with those of Manu (Mahabh. xii. 191 f., 
243 ff.; cf. above, p. 89). And in the same 
book, true and false tapas are distinguished from 
one another: ‘Fasting though for a fortnight, 
which ordinary men count for tapas, is merely a 
castigation of the body, and is not regarded as 
tapas by the good; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest fapas ; he who practises these 
virtues fasts unceasingly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.’ ‘Study of the Veda and avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call bodily asceti- 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought.’ 

In the Puranas and later literature the extrava- 
gances of ascetic practice are more prominent than 
its virtues. The underlying conceptions remain 
the same; renunciation of worldly possessions and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily pain are means 
to an end, viz. deliverance from the samsdadra and 
the acquisition of supernatural powers. The essen- 
tial principles, however, are overlaid with a mass 
of extravagant fancy and repellent detail ; and the 
stories of the lives of the ascetics, and the descrip- 
tions of their self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3. Asceticism in modern practice.—The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is sddhu, a 
‘good’ or ‘pious’ man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sddhvi denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. Sannydsin, one who has ‘cast 
off,’ t.e. home and possessions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly restricted to a parila sect (see below, 
p. 93f.). Fagir is a Muhammadan term, expres- 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu beggar or ascetic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. Sdadhus have formed 
the shifting itinerant element in a population for 





the most part stationary and rooted to the soil. 
In spite also of their general aloofness, by their 
numbers and by the respect paid to them they 


have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, and, in the absence of more direct methods 
of conveying intelligence, have formed a fairly con- 
stant though uncertain means of communication 
between the different of thecountry. Present 
everywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 

* Cf. the interesting account which Dr. T. L. Pennell gives of 
the sadhu whom he overtook on the road from Ludhiana, and 
who recounted to him his experiences and manner of life: 
‘When my heart is lonely I in the Bhagavad Gita, and get 
consolati like that better than any other book because 


ion, and I 
it makes my heart glad’ (Church Missionary I encer, 1905, 


p- 516 
} Mahabh. xii. 217, 221; of. Deussen, Allg. Gesch. der Philo 
sophie, i. 8. p. 80 ff. 
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stay in one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
and wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
ocal and parochial spirit. Whether the sddhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is difficult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India; and the same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
oer still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 191 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
five millions, a decrease of about 64 % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profession 
of sadhuism. Probably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true ascetics, bound by 
vows to a life of self-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhaps than in any other country 
asceticism in India has been under the definite and 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 
oe to the practice of tapas in the first instance 

the example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The 7sts of old, the demigods 
of legend and story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 
ge-long austerities in order to create. And 
iva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannydsin practising austerities of almost un- 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 
type and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
iva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Vaéistha and 
Viévamitra. The latter, a Ksatriya and a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthrown and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantations and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, ViSvamitra 
had recourse to ¢apas, and “F the most severe and 
rotracted austerities compelled the gods to grant 
fiir the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warrior; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which 
could bridge the f, and lift the Ksgatriya, 
inferior though a king, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 

On the power of tapas see also Manu, xi. 239 ff. ; ‘ Whatever 
is hard to be traversed, whatever is hard to be attained, what- 
ever is hard to be reached, whatever is hard to be performed, all 
may be accomplished by austerities; for austerity a 
powers which it is difficult to surpass. Both those who have 

tted mortal sin and all other offenders are severally freed 
from their guilt by means of well-performed austerities. Insecta, 
snakes, moths, bees, birds, and beings bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities. tever sin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily burn aware? 
penance, if they keep penance as their only riches. ig! 
accept the offerings of that Brihmaya alone who has fied 


himself by austerities, and tt to him all he desires. . . . The 
gods, discerning that the holy origin of this whole (world) is 
austerity, have thus proclaimed the incomparable power 





*See J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, i. 888 ff., who quotes 
the story ina twotold form from the Mahdbharata (Adiparvan, 
poner ° 
narrative of Nah who by tapas won for 
Indra (MahabA., S151, Mule, op. cit. p. B07 f 


of austerity’ (SBE xxv. 478f.); cf. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for reinembering former births, and xii. 83, where 
tapas leads to the attainment of supreme bliss; cf. also 
Rigveda, x. i. 36, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-divine 
powers is able to move on the path of the Apsarases aud 
Gandharvas (A. A. Macdomtiell, Vedic Mythology, p. 134). 

Hindu asceticism represented, further, a revolt 
from, or at least a protest against, the tyranny 
of caste. In its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was protitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic life 
became, in association with Hinduism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 

sed, and left behind. He is casteless not because 

e is below but because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced off and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularity of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life in India, The subdual of the bodily passions 
by mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, but 
also, perhaps in many instances only half con- 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a social life, 
the petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threw its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
asramas (q.v.) asceticism was made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtovk him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Formally this was to be done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union with Brahman (see art. YOGA). 
And a religious motive was thus epee for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re- 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Brahmans alone; it was then 
extended to all the twice-born, and finally all 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Cf. Ramayana, Uttara Kapda, 74. 9ff., quoted in Muir, Orig. 
Sanskr. Texts, i. 119f.: ‘Formerly in the krta age Brahmans 
alone practised tapas; none who was not a Brahman did so in 
that enlightened age... then came the tretd age, . . . in which 
the Kgatriyas were born, distinguished still by their former tapas 
. ». Those Brahmans and Kgatriyas who lived in the treta 
practised tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 

vapara age tapas entered into the Vaidyas. Thus in the 
course of three ages it entered into three castes; and in the 
three ages righteousness (dharma) was established in three 
castes. But fhe sacra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste in the ae pad Cf. Manu, i. 86: ‘In 
the krta age the chief [virtue] is di ed to be tapas.’ 

It is evident, however, with what reluctance the 
privileges oe owers of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to Siidras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or barrier; 
— one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
aéramas, that of the vanaprastha, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the ddAdB.0 





of Megasthenes (see above, p. 88*), and that of the 
true sannydsin, the homeless wanderer, was never 
very clearly drawn even in theory, and was in 
precios entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
east were common to both ; and the dweller in the 
forest-hermitage, no less than the man who had 
‘cast off’ possessions and earthly ties in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and country, 
endeavoured by means of tapas to break the 
fetters which bound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure final rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and habits.—Numerous also as 
were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varying in 
the details of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad characteristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comparative stranger present 
a similar and specific appearance by which their 

rofession may be recognized. All sadhus carry a 

gging-bowl, which in its simplest form consists 
of a hollowed-out coconut or gourd, but is some- 
times of brass, figured or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished with a lid or handle; a water-pot 
also, and usually a staff. Theoretically, and as 
individuals, they are without worldly possessions, 
but the monasteries in which many of them take 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are often richly en- 
dowed. Such monasteries, which are very numer- 
ous all over India, owe their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at different 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, whereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
become endowed with great revenues. They are 
not, however, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates wander through the 
country as sddhus, or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the people. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometimes other 
colours are met with, according to the sect or 
order to which they belong; many also go practi- 
cally naked. On their bodies they rub ashes—a 
practice which is supposed to have been originally 
intended to protect the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hosts 
of the demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilaka, the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to whose service they have consecrated them- 
selves; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, but in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the top, or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or twice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for which they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to beg until the regular meal-time is past; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sddhu are a rosary, the material of which and 
the number of the Nae vary with the different 
sects. Saivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of the rudraksha tree (Eleocarpus ganitrus), 
thirty-two or sixty-four in number; sometimes, 
however, such ascetics wear strings of human 
teeth (dantamalda) or the skin of a snake round 
their neck. Vaignavite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight beads of ¢ulasi wood, the holy 
basil (Ocymum sanctum), or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error.+ In all probability the Christian use of the 

* 'W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India, i. 29. 
¢ Monier Williams, Brahmaniem and Hinduism, p. 67f. 
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rosary was derived ultimately from India. Many 
sadhus will also be found with fire-tongs, the iron 
of which is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, and, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, with a pestle afd mortar, and a pipe, which 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or talismans as the lingam or salagrama, relics 
also from the places of pilerimaye they have visited, 
and seals or certificates issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, withdrawn from the thoughts and 
interests of the world. For a similar reason, 
because he is believed to be in samadhi, ‘ profound 
trance,’ a state of intimate and untroubled com- 
munion with the Divine, the body of a sannydsin 
is under ordinary circumstances buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality not dead, and may revive at pleasure 
to a consciousness of external things. 

(2) Mortifications.—The distresses and self-morti- 
fications to which the Hindu ascetic submits himself 
would be almost incredible if they were not certified 
by the accounts of many eye-witnesses from the 
earliest times to the present day, and by the well- 
known capacity of the Eastern to endure with 
stoicism hardship and pain that would be intoler- 
able or fatal to a European. Fully to enumerate 
and describe the various kinds of self-torture 
invented and practised by sadhus would be im- 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
which attract attention is the so-called ‘arrow’ or 
‘spike-bed’ (sarasayya, kantakasayya), a flat board 
studded with iron nails or spikes, on which the 
ascetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supposed never to leave night or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the sufferings of Bhisma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagonist of Arjuna 
in the Mahabharata. His body was pierced in the 
fight by Arjuna with so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Bhisma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time he discoursed on high 
topics before the assembled armies. * Brahman 
ascetic at Benares is said to have used one of these 
couches, on which he lay naked, for thirty-five 
years.t Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until stiff and atrophied, when the 
cannot be drawn down again (urdhvabahu). 
man who has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others. As a further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails grow 
through the palm. The pavicha-tapainsi penance 
consists in srlapine the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead asa fifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difficult and dis- 
tressing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of self-mortitication, which are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. YOGA), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods (eka-pdda), measuring the length 
on the ground (asta@nga), and thus making slow and 
painful progress from one place of pilgrimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine. Most sadhus 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places of their religion, as Badarinath in 
Garhwal, or the sacred mountain Kailasa;+ and 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suffer 
the greatest hardships from want and cold. Many 
perish by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Other sadhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 
The number of the beads is said to vary, or not to be very strictly 
observed ; see J. O. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of 
India, 1903, p. 89 f. and note. 

* Mahabh. bk. viii. 


t Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism 4, p. 560 ff. 
{ See E. 8. Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Edin. and London, 1906. 
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of silence for years. Some display their powers by 
chewing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to the neck 
in water, allowing themselves to be buried alive, 
or hung with the head downwards (uardhvamukhi). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
eharacter have been without doubt known to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries. * 

(3) Ascettc sects.—Hindu sddhus are of various 

types and sects, between which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there ap to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but some belong 
to Vaisnavite forms of Hinduism. iva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the Siva, Skanda, and Linga Puranas, is the chief 
patron god of ascetics. In this character he is 
saneeeenied as digambara, ‘sky-clad,’ with hair 
unkempt and his y smeared with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
Prechane austerities his home was in the remote 
astnesses of the Himalaya range, where accord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Saivite 
pilgrimage are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sankaracharya, Kabir, 
Ramianuja, Ramananda, ete. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here find mention.t 

There are seven chief sects of Saivite ascetics as 
follows :—(1) Dandin, (2) Sannydsin, (3) Brahma- 
charin, (4) Paramahamsa, (5) Lingait or Lin- 
gayat, (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. he first four 
are mendicant orders founded by Sankariacharya, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the 
7th or 8th cent. of our era. The Lingatts, or 
Lingayats, are properl Saktas, who worship the 
lingam, or phallus, and whose founder is said to 
have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of Kalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the 12th century. Their itinerant 
monks (jangamas) are to be found all over India 
(see art. LINGAYAT). 

The subdivisions of the Dandins and Sannydsins 
appear to be uncertain in their limits,t and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Dandins, whence they are 
known as Dasndmi (‘ ten-named’) Dandins, which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the danda, or staff, which every Dandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerous in Benares. They wear 
-salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation into the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, with fasting ; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this time 
and burned, and together with the communication 
of the sacred mantram, and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of chastity 
and poverty. Dandins avoid the use of fire, and 
bury their dead or cast them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. DANDIN). Seven classes of Sannydsins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 

* J.C. Oman, op. cit. chs. iii. iv. and vi. ; Monier Williams, 
Indian Arete 104 ff. " 

+ The list and details that follow are derived in the main 
from J. OC. Oman’s important work ; see also separate articles. 
There are, of course, in India many men who live ascetic lives, 
but who are not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Munam- 
MADANISM and JAINISM). 


} See Oman, op. cit. p. 153. 
§ Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87. 


which are said to belong more properly to the 
Dandin orders. The list is as follows :—Giri, Puri, 
Bharti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasvati. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, without distinction of caste; 
twice-born men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudradksha berries, and some, in place of the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any Hindu, they avoid meat and do not drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja (gu/ja), or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to perform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva; he must not 
sleep on a couch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no érdddha 
ceremonies are performed, since he is Weegee to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order * 
(see art. SANNYASIN), 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmacharin, the name given in the old literature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first dsrama, has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannydsins or 
Paramahamsas (see art. ASRAMA). The Para- 
mahamsas are the highest order, and have an 
Upanied of their own, the Paramahamsopanisad. 
They lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others. 
Before admission to the rank of Paramahuaisa, a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
twelve, must be undergone. In token of absvlute 
renunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works. The Para- 
mahamsa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical with Brahman—a, creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
is said to be derived from a mivibical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
milk; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. The word 
hamsa ordinarily signifies a goose; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given to members of 
the sect in derision.t 

The Aghorins or Aghorapanthins are sadhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. There are 
probably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
in India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
a very early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect is said to be at Siddhapur, in North Kanara 
(see art. AGHORI). 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring by restraint and discipline of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see art. YOGA). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self-hypnotists, who claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnath, a 

“See J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies’, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, ch. xxxvi. p. 538 ff., and for an 
account of the initiation of a sannydsin, tb. p. 523 ff. 


t Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87; Max Miller, Ramakrishna, 
London, 1905. 
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disciple of Mahendranath, of whom little or 
nothing is known, even the period at ee 
he lived being uncertain. Yogins worship Siva, 
especially in the form of Bhairon or Bhairava (q.v.), 
the village god identified with Siva, whose sacred 
animal is the dog; and they pay especial venera- 
tion to the naths (n@tha), or guardian spirits of 
the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Siddhas, or ‘perfect’ ones, whose practice of the 
y? a has reached perfection, some of whom are 

ieved to be still living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudraksha berries, and 
allow themselves the utmost freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-orders, as Kanphatas, Augars, distinguished 
by a aaa of dress or ornamentation. * 

he ascetic sects of the Vaignavites have 
perhaps hardly so much right to the name of 
ascetics. They are rather wandering monks, 
whose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
the matter of food and drink. Some of them 
practise the rules of yoga, and with few exceptions 
all refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
Vigsnu is worshipped by them under the form 
either of Rama or of Krsna, with whom they 
usually associate their wives Sit& or Radha. 
The list of the sects is as follows, omitting the 
adherents of Vallabhacharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetic :— 


NAME, REPUTED FOUNDER. 
Sri Vaisnava. Ramanuja. 
Ramanandin. Ramananda. 
Madhava. Madhavachiarya. 
Chaitanyite. Chaitanya. 
Kabir Panthin, Kabir.t 


The Sri Vaisnavas, so called because they unite 
the worship of Sri or Laksmi, the wife of Vignu, 
with that of Visnu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and carry 
strings of tulasi beads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In addition to the tilaka, or sect-mark, on the 
forehead, they are often stamped or branded on 
the body with sacred marks emblematic of the 
god or his wife. They are found chiefly in the 
south of India, where the great monasteries of 
the sect are established. 

The Ramanandins are followers of Ramananda, 
the disciple of Ramanuja. His work lay rather 
in the north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this order are numerous in 
most of the northern districts of the peninsula. 
The chief subdivision is that of the Bairagins (q.v.) 
or Vairdgins—a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applied generally to any Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. The Vainagine proper disregard caste 
distinctions, though they wear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, as well as Rama and his brothers, 
and Sita, and they go through an elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the practice of 
yoga ; frequently also they are branded upon the 
arm with the sacred symbols of Visnu.§ Other 
sub-sects of Ramanandins are Acharins, Khakins, 
Sannyasing, the last-named being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetics of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. They wear robes of different 
colours, and the Khakins at least usually dispense 
altogether with clothing. All Ramanandins are 
pee to vows of celibacy (see art. RAMANANDA, 

AMANANDIN). 

The Mddhavas, or Madhvas, are almost en- 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
celibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
Their one garment is orange-coloured, and on 


* Oman, op. cit. p. 184 ff. t Ib. p. 152. 

{ See G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1903, p. 448f., 1907, p. 317 ff., 
and art. RAMANUJA, 

§ Oman, op. cit. p. 188 ff. 
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breast and arms they bear the marks of Vigsnu, 
and shave the head, in this last respect being 
distinguished from the true Vairagins, who leave 
a small tuft of hair on the crown (see art. 
MADBVAS). 

The Chaitanyites are in some respects the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode of life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite ascetics. They 
admit into the order men and women from all, even 
the lowest, castes, and with few exceptions do not 
profess or practise celibacy. The sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual ¢u/asi rosary and 
necklace. There are several subdivisions, the 
moral reputation of some of which does not stand 
high (see artt. BENGAL, CHAITANYA). 1 

The Kabir Panthins can hardly be said to affect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. They 
wear no distinctive dress, carry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their foreheads the distinctive 
mark of Visnu. The wandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and bear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of sadhus have originated 
among the Sikhs. The three most important are 
known as Akdlin, Nirmdlin, and Udasin. There 
are others less numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dress of the Sikh saddhu is more com- 
plete than that of the ascetics of other, or at least 
of Saivite orders; and he bears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his ascetic profession. The 
Akalins, or Nihangs, are the militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and their requests for alms 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that secures instant compliance (see art. AKALIs). 
The Nirmdlins are for the most part quiet 
and inoffensive students of the sacred books, 
whose only outward marks of their sddhw pro- 
fession are their reddish-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. NIRMALIN). The Udasins dress in 
salmon-coloured robes, with a peculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck; and, in addition 
to the water-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the shoulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which they spread on the ground when 
they rest. Some Udasins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to gow ; all avoid the use 
of meat or spirits, and do not smoke, and are 

ledged to poverty and continencef (see art. 

DASIN). 

There have also been at all times a few sadhvis, 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
their more numerous male companions in their 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetic practices. 
The publicity, however, which the profession of 
sadhuism entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any general 
observance by them of ascetic habits or vows 
would be opposed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. SddAvis are usually 
widows, who have less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life; and in most instances, though not 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exceptions, 
the sddhvi is moved to enter upon this manner of 
life by the desire to cast in her lot with father 
or other male relative or friend; and solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the voluntar 
penance which she undergoes. The case is recorded, 


* See G. A. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907; G. A. Grierson, in Bible in the World, 1908, pp. 247 ff., 
269 ff. ; and art. Kabir PANTHL 

t See , op. cit. ch. viii. 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived as a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-eight years, devoting her- 
self to study and the practice of yoga, reverenced 
by all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to which her fame had spread.* 

Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso- 
ciated with it, have been adopted in several 
instances in India by Christian missionaries, with 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It is doubtful how far the 
attempt has ever been really successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the unselfish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 
ee is worthy of all honour. It would seem, 

owever, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-mortification 
of the ordinary Indian s@dhu; and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not whol sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true ideal. It will 
excite his wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian sédhus, who have wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of preaching and teaching by the 
way. Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has greatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com- 
mendable to their fellow-countrymen. + 

4 Religious and ethical value of ‘tapas.’— 
There is probably no country in which asceti- 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the people the thought that 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pursuits, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of the abnegation and 
bodily self-mortification of the Indian sdédhu was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analysis selfish t—he 
abandoned the world that he might gain something 
better for himself—yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the good 
of this world is not the good which is most 
worth having; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which the pressure of worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have deadened or 


' erushed, for a higher experience of life than was 


suggested by the hard material facts of the present. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwards might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruistic 
spirit. Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks and 
limitations, sadhuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the word. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enthusi- 
astic goodwill of the people at large. They were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetic 

* Oman, op. cit. p. 244 ff. 

+ For a recent example of Indian Christian sddhus, see Harvest 
Field, 1906, p. 300f. 

t Cf. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 364f.; the 
worth of tapas to the Indian was primarily ite worth to himself; 
the external results, its worth for others, were of compara- 
tively little account, 


life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits iM idleness and the love of ease which 
it {ipetnes While, however, they jested at the 
sddhu, they respected his profession and wished 
themselves to be Hke him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
he represented, is ignorances and littlenesses 
they tolerated or laughed at, while they allowed 
his claim to a holiness ek than any to which 
they, pre-occupied with mundane affairs, could 
aspire. That there were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a way of gain, the keen 
instinct of the people always recognized. These, 
however, were not true sddhus, but were masquer- 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right; and their presence hardly lessened the 
respect in which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielded. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and indifference to pleasure 
and wealth should be constantly exhibited in con- 
crete form before the eyes of the people. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
number of able-bodied men, living in idleness, 
cannot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common- 
wealth. No sadhu ever did any work. He passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness, 
as far as the labour of the hands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the burden was very widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case the demand 
made by the individual saddhu upon the people 
among whom he sojourned was very slight. ‘The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artilicial and 
closer-knit States of the West. It is true, never- 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western logic and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the general prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both by its principles and by its 
 Saarlaeig struck a heavy blow at the spirit of caste. 

o the true sadhu all things were indifferent, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to him. Most of the orders acted 
up to this belief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. Their 
influence, therefore, on the whole was democratic 
and levelling; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And mingling with the people as they did on their 
incessant journeyings, the conceptions and theories 
which they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Brahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

There is, however, at the present day a rew 
spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it represents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conceptions of duty 
and aim which the West has introduced, and 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, to the world-renouncing spirit. 
English education, if there were nothing else, and 
the strenuous life which it inculcates, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the sddhu 
—the man who in the world is not of it. The 
end is not yet; for perhaps a considerable time to 
come the professed ascetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, will utilize the electric 
light and the other appliances and conveniences of 


civilization, and will remain what he is, unmoved 
and unchanged. Eventually, however, and inevit- 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sadhu 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. He must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. But with him will go one of the most 
icturesque if not the most lovable figures that 
ndian history or life has to show. And it is 
ermissible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
influence that is driving him from the world’s 
stage will be on the whole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and happiness than his has 
been throughout the long centuries. 
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ASCETICISM (Japanese). — The asceticism 
found in Japan after the introduction of Buddh- 
ism is only a fone importation with which we 
are not concerned here (see ASCETICISM [Buddh- 
ist]). What we must give our attention to is 
the only original form of Japanese asceticism, 
that is to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
it is met with in the most ancient documents, 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
the early centuries of our era, mentions this inter- 
esting custom: ‘They appoint a man whom the 
call an ‘‘abstainer.” He is not allowed to com 
his hair, to wash, to eat flesh, or to approach 
women. When they are fortunate, they make him 
presents ; but if they are ill or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the abstainer’s failure to kee 
his vows, and unite to put him to death’ (W. G. 
Aston, ‘Early Japanese History,’ in the TASS 
vol. xvi. pt. 1, p. 55). All the features of this 
description—carelessness with regard to the clean- 
liness of the hair and the body, abstinence from 
certain foods, and continence—correspond exactly 
with what we know of the usual pein of the 
‘god-men’ who are found among so many primitive 
peoples, and who, when illness or any other calam- 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
deposed, punished, or killed (see | . G. Frazer, GB?, 
passim). Analogous conceptions are also known 
to exist in China, where the Emperor is held 
responsible for drought ; and in Korea, where, in 
the event of a bad harvest, the ancient kings were 
seponed or put to death. 

f we turn now to the most ancient Japanese 
book, the Kojiki (A.D. 712), we shall not find this 
primitive custom mentioned ; but we may see there 
at least an idea of abstinence which appears to be 
the continuation of it. This idea is expressed by 
the word imi, the root of the verb imu, which, in 
its original meaning, signifies ‘to shun.’ In one 
passage the reference is to a sacred weaving-hall 
(tmi-hataya), where the Sun-goddess presides at 
the making of the garments of the gods. Here 
tmi has only the secondary sense of ‘sacred,’ 
which, however, is closely related to its original 
meaning. In another passage we have an account 
of the mythical origin of the Imibe no obito, that 
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is to say, the chiefs of the Imibe (or Imbe), a 
hereditary corporation of abstaining priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Futo-dama (‘ Great 
Jewel’ or, rather, ‘Great Gift,’ ‘Great Offering ’). 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed the death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, we are told that one of his sons, 
renouncing his claim to the succession, became 
an ‘abstainer’ (see Kojiki, ed. with notes by 
Motoidri, 1789-1822, vols. 8, 15, 20; or the Eng. tr. 
by B. H. Chamberlain, sec. 15, 33, 53, pp. 62, 134, 
186 of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Nihongi, which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.D. 72U, contains passages corre 
sponding to the first two es of the Kojiki; 
but, under the influence of Chinese ideas, it sub- 
stitutes for the ‘abstainer’ of the third Peete 
a single priest ‘of the gods of Heaven and Earth’ 
(Nihongs, ed. Shukai, vols. 1 and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by W. G. Aston, 1896, pp. 41, 42-47, 140). 

We shall now examine the documents eee | 
to worship, especially the old rituals in whic 
the Imibe appear (Engishiki, A.D. 927, ed. Deha- 
bon, vol. 8, norito 1, 8, 14), to see more clearly 
what their ‘abstinence’ consisted in. The special 
function of the Jmibe was to prepare the offerings 
for the gods, ‘avoiding’ all impurity in doing s0. 
This is what is given in exact terms in the last 
lines of the first ritual, relating to the Toshigoht 
no matsuri, or ‘Festival for the Uatvest? celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the end of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Ohonihe no mat- 
suri, or ‘Festival of the Great Offering of Food,’ 
which was a festival of first-fruits (Nthi-name, 
‘ New-tasting’), more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohotono Hogahi, or ‘Luck-wishing of the 
Great Palace,’ we are told that it was the Jmibe 
who, with a sacred (tmz) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
and who, with a sacred (imi) mattock, dug out its 
foundations, On this occasion they also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia inte 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s bathroom 
and privy), and in conclusion pronounced the 
staat “The recitation of the ritual (No. 9) for 
the Mikado matsuri, or ‘ Festival of the Sublime 
Gates,’ was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
is that of material purity, which the Imibe had 
to ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause defilement. 

Apart from the Imibe, abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions. 
As a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest had to re- 
main indoors (t-gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire (imu-bi), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleanness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
importance of the festivals: a month for festivals 
of the first class, three days for festivals of the 
second class, and one day for festivals of the third 
class. During the month preceding the Ohonthe, 
the most important festival of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence (ara-imi) was observed, and 
during the last three days a greater abstinence 
(ma-imi). The Emperor himself, having to take 
part personally in the ceremony, had to conform 
to this rule. When the Emperor Yuriaku desired 
to see the god of Mount Mimoro without having 
practised abstinence previous to | tenon him- 
self before him, he was confronted by the appari- 
tion of a dreadful serpent, which made hiim rush, 
terror-stricken, into the interior of his palace for 
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safety (Nihongi, which assigns the event to A.D. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 

e Negi (from negafu, ‘to pray’), were called 
tms-bi in some old provinces, because of the par- 
ticular care which they had to take to avoid all 
uncleanness with respect to fire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to be virgins. This rule of con- 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marryin 
afterwards. The Saiwé, a princess of the Imperia 
blood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this office for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
(tmt-dono), where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the ‘three years’ absti- 
nence’ (mi-tose no mono-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or ‘ god-children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance (kagura), and to cook the food 
for the offerings, were called also mono-imi, that 
is to say, ‘abstainers from things’ (‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudoki we gather that a domestic Nihi- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. But in every case abstinence was 
associated with the idea of ritual purity. The 
important thing was to avoid impurities (fsumz) of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, e.g. uncleanness (to 
begin with personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
washed and put on clean clothes), crimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view (e.g. 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can be clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent. we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojikt which the Nthongi thought it 
necessary to correct), On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Imibe which 
we see afterwards in operation in the Engishiki in 
' the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
' many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. But, under this new form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as.a temporary condition for certain functions ; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolute cleanliness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became iteelf the condition 
of moral and ritualistic purity. 

MICHEL REVON. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish).—1. Pre-exilic cus- 
toms.—Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
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asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant between 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh’s own people in a special 
manner, pledged henceforth to acknowledge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His will 
as revealed to them by Divinely-inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel’s God. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regarded as His smile on Wiis 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘to walk with Jahweh.’ No mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweh- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pre-exilic 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, ¢.g. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19%, 
Dt 14! 231), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self-inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, was left to the free will of the 
faithful (1 S 75, Ps 3545, Dn 9%, Ezr 8%, Jer 36%). 

2. Post-exilic legalism.—The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their efforts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside Palestine and without a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘Let 
it be done according to the law’ (Ezr 10°) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for which the Law had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial dedue- 
tion from the written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or unwritten Law. If the name ‘ Pharisee’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabean rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it’ (Sukka, 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘disciple of Ezra’ (Tos. Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal- 
ism, on to which a man’s acceptance with 
God_depended on a considerable balance of good 
works over his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Pirge 
Aboth (iv. 29), ‘that everything is according to 
reckoning.’ ‘ Weigh thou therefore our wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no where be 
found but in Israel’ (2 Es 3“; cf. also Siphrad to 
Lv 26°). Piety was equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, but such righteousness as God acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law. 

3. Hasidism.—The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the Hasidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2%, but only the pious in 
the land, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JE vi. 250f.). They were the suc- 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 108%). They were 
expected to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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men (Shab. 1202). Theirs was the highest degree 
of piety (Rosh hash. 17). ‘ Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to purity, purity to Pharisaism, Phari- 
saism to holiness, holiness to humility, humility 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to Hasidism, Hasidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. (Sota ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be quoted to prove a doubtful 
halakha (Men. 41a). Only those were admitted into 
their circle who were learned (Pirge A both ii. 6), 
and whose youth had never been defiled by sin 
(Suk. 53a ; see also B. Kama, 103d). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving (Pirge Aboth v. 10, 
11, 14). Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they a mt nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
(Berakh. 326). In order to sacrifice the more, the 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow (Ned. 10a). It 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they suffered ten or twenty days before their death 
(Sema@h. iii. 9; Gen. Rad. 62). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the flesh but nomism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law. Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imposed restrictions on themselves (Nid. 
38a). Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an ecclesiola in ecclesia. Hasid- 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and Rabbinism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of Jonathan (Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 9). Hence- 
forth a Hasid was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title Hasid. 

4. Pharisaism and Rabbinism.—Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their opposition to 
Greek hedonism as were the Hasidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti- 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either was in one’s own power (cf., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirge Aboth iii. 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina- 
tion (375 4s’), and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (Kid. 30°). As long as the faithful were 
occupied with the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their own evil inclination (‘Abdda zara, 
5b). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctilious 
attendance to the positive and negative prevents of 
the Law, without the suppression of the natural 
feelings. A legalist could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also Jeb, 20a, ‘ Hal- 
low thyself also in lawful matters’), The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s image (Lev. R. 34). Self-inflicted 
injuries were forbidden (B. kam. 916). 

o scribe might live in a town which did not 
ears among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
rber, and a physician (Sanh. 176). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food; and 
he who stinted himself was threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence (Shab. 129a). To save life, 
even the life of a newborn infant, all laws ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended (Joma, 82a) and the Sabbath 
profaned (Shab, 1286; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 
The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath’). A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 
cup hallowed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
was not missing from the social board. ‘He who 
abstains from wine is a sinner’ (Taan. lla). Rab 
went so far as to say that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. Kid. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, ‘ Beati pos- 
sidentes 79 10'n 7b w px, for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and death knows no delay’ (Erwb. 54a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘A rich 
man is he who is contented with his lot’ (Ad. 
iv. 1). ‘Man must be taught not to be a glutton’ 
(B. mez. vii. 5). From Dt 14% the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it (Hu. 84a). ‘ Abstain 
from evil, and from every appearance of evil’ 
(Hul, 44b). Marriage was raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 457°. 
There are a few isolated passages in pre-Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es 16, Wis 3%, Sibyll. ii. 48, Test. 
Issachar 2). Enoch (83?) received his revelation be- 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8’, Jth 84 9* ® 16%, 
Lk 2%, Mt 1914). But this was not in accordance 
with the teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
whom marriage was both a oe duty and a safe- 
guard against sin (Jeb. 636, K¢th. 616). Nowhere in 
the Rebbinis literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an official calendar, the M¢gillath ta‘anith, 
was published, which pe fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era. The bi-weekly 


fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18" and in the Didache, 
is still observed in the East by extremely devout 
Jews. But the ethical value of public and private 


fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
being the outward expression of penitence; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the path to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led man 
Jews to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstain 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b. Hananiah 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
elements offered on the altar (Baba bathra, 60). 

There are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R. Zadok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
quest of R. Jochanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
be treated by a physician (Git. 566, Lam. R. i. 5). 
His contemporary Hanina b. Dosa, the thauma- 
turgos, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to week’s end (Bérakh. 18). Nor 
were R. Zeera and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jewish temper. 
Although trials and chastisements (;’10") were re- 
garded as Divinely ordered for expiatory reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they were not 
willingly sought after. Both R. Hiya bar Abba 
and R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
‘No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
(Berakh. 5b). The principle of Rabbinism was, ‘The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come’ (46. v. 22). 

5. Alexandrianism.— While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. 
The inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric method, and the 
Greek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
As early as pseudo-Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy IV. are called philosophers (Kautzsch, 
Apok. ii. 21). According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
sophers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Moses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. ‘The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 
‘presseth down the snk: and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things’ (9°). But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism. According to him, man’s 
highest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the fatter 
as a safeguard against a relapse into the sensual 
(de Prem. et Pen. ii. 411). The patriarchs were 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings (de Aér. iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh (de 
Mig. Abr. i. 437). Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of God (de Som. 
i. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
pase py ea and raised to the nearest approach to 
(Vita Mos. ii. 145 ff.). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midrash found its way into the 
Rabbinic Haggada. The hokhmath Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The works of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism.—The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, isso strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that ’Eccato 
(s an ethnic term=Esauites, or Idumeans, or at 
least a clan of Idumza.* This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
‘from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 

Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the soll was ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly Hasidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-M*aggel, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene (Za‘an. 19 and 16. Tos. 
ii. 11), was & married man and offered sacrifices 
(Ta‘an. 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man (Baba bathra, 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 
* For other etymologies cf. Kohler, JE v. 224. 
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‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 
Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
(‘firm’), Zénuim (‘modest’), Hashaim (‘silent,’ 
‘mysterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Toblé 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Maaseh (‘men of work’), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the Hasidim (Sukka, 51; 
Sota ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, ma‘aseh being 
pure Hebrew for ‘esek (=4Aoxnots), ‘ work,’ ‘ occupa- 
tion. 

7. Modern ie EN — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the Zurim and Shulhan 
‘Arukh, which is still binding on Judaism. We 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Fore- 
most among these is Bahya’s Hoboth ha-Lebaboth 
(‘ Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas & Kempis’ Imitation among Christians. 
So are the Sha‘are Teshubah (‘Gates of Repent- 
ance’) and Sepher ha-Jirah (‘the Book of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (+ 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Graco-Arabic philosophy (see 
Brill, Jahrb. v. and vi. 71-93). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his Mishne Torah, Déoth iii. 1 and vi. 1, he points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states: 
‘The prevalent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to despise life . . . but 
to love the world and length of life.’ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic Hasidim see KABBALISM, HASIDISM, 
also ESSENES, KARAITES, PHARISEES, and SECTS 
(Jewish). 

LrrseaTuRE,—M,. Lazarus, Ethics of Judatsm (Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1900), §§ 246-256; JE ii. 165-169; Bousset, 
Rel. d. Judent.2 1906, pp. 470-539 ; Koeberle, Stinde u. Gnade, 
1905, pp. 459-571; M. Friedlinder, Rel. Beweg. 1905, pp. 237- 
264; Sthiirer, GJV (index). E. SuFFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim).—The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will be possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

L Introduction: the teaching of Muhammad. 

2 Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism. 

8 Development of Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

a) Monastic institutions. 
3 Ascetic systems. 

4. Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

1. Introduction: the teaching of Muhammad.— 
The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 

rabia before the advent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-Islamic times Christianity 
was diffused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least @ superficial know- 
ledge of ita rites and doctrines (Wellhausen, Reste?, 
230 ff.). Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Christian 
monk (raéfib), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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cell, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of the desert. These monks, together 
with occasional wandering hermits, offered to the 
heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanifs, to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even adopt 
ascetic practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and the abstention from particular kinds of food. 
There can be little doubt that the hanifs stimulated 
Muhammad, with whom most of them were con- 
temporary ; two, in fact, were connected with him 
by blood or marriage (cf. Sir Charles Lyall, ‘ The 
words “Hanif” and ‘“Muslim,”’ in JRAS, 1903, 
p. 771 ff.). The influence of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which appeared 
in the oldest form of Islam—e.g. Muhammad and 
his first converts used frequently to watch and 
pray through the night—but which were gradually 
mitigated (Wellhausen, este?, 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islam nor of its founder. 
The Prophet himself enjoyed all pleasures within 
his reach, and commanded -his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowed 
them (Qur’an, v. 89). It is true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
ascetic nature—the fast during Ramadan, absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the five daily 
prayers, the pilgrimage to Mecca, ete.—but these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islam as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
earthly joys, and to put trust in good works rather 
than in the gifts of fortune, the Qur’4n contains 
few passages that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specifically ascetic sense. fasting is enjoined as 
a penance for certain ritual and legal offences 
(Qur. ii. 192, 257, iv. 94, v. 91, lviii. 5); penitence, 
when accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70); prayer restrains a man 
from committing sin (xxix. 44); the doctrine of self- 
purification, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zakat), is preached in Siiras of the Meccan period : 
‘He that purifies himself (tazakka) hath attained 
felicity’ (Ixxxvii. 14; cf. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, pt. ii. p. 113). The root ZHD (‘ to renounce ’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Muslim asceticism, occurs in the Qur’an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low price (xii. 20); but an older term, 
tabaitul (‘detachment from the world’), is found 
(Ixxiii. 8) among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another ancient epithet of ascetics is sda’thin, 
fem. sa’ ihat (literally, ‘ wanderers’); these are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, lxvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur’an in the light of 
their own theories, and import a technical meaning 
into many words, eg. dhikr and tawakkul, which 
the Prophet used in the obvious signification. 

2. Early Muslim and Safi asceticism.—Accord- 
ing to the Qur’an (Ivii. 27), monasticism (rahbaniya) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
was no part of Islam. Nevertheless, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldziher, ‘De 1 Ascétisme 
aux premiers temps de l’Islam,’ in RHR, vol. 
xxxvil. p. 314 ff.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teaching, 
he is constantly cited as an authority for similar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of persons contemporary with Muhammad, or 
nearly so, who did penance for their sins. Thus 
Bahlil b. Dhu’aib retired into the mountains in 








the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself in hair- 
cloth, and tied his hands behind his back with iron 
chains, crying repeatedly: ‘O my God and my 
Lord! see Bahlil, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins.’ Abia Lubaba, in remorse for an act of 
treachery (Ibn Hisham, 686), fastened himself to a 
pillar in the mosque at Medina, and remained in 
that position until he was assured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penance were 
associated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgrims to go on foot and 
without shoes, or, while circumambulating the 
Ka‘ba, to let themselves be led like a camel by 
means of a ring which was inserted in the nose 
(ef. Goldziher, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 
xili. p. 36, n. 3). We hear of pilgrims who had 
taken a vow of silence; this was denounced as a 
heathen custom by the khalif Abu Bakr. 

The first century of Islam was singularly favour- 
able to the growth of asceticism. The long and 
bloody civil wars, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morals, the spectacle of a military despotism 
enforcing its will upon devout Muslims, and 
openly rejecting every principle of the ideal 
theocracy which they wished to restore—all these 
circumstances contributed to excite in men’s minds 
a disgust of earthly affairs, and fix their thoughts 
on the world to come. Hence arose a powerful 
and wide-spread ascetic movement, originally 
orthodox in character, but gradually developing 
mystical tendencies, and passing almost impercep- 
tibly into the oldest form of Sufiism. During the 
Umayyad period (4.D. 661-750) this movement 
continued to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur’an-reciters (gurra), 
students of the hadith, and learned divines. Its 
most prominent representative was the famous 
theologian Hasan of Basra (ob. 728 a.D.), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Basrite school of 
ascetics and mystics (cf. Qut al-qulib, Cairo, 1310 
A.H., i. 129 and 166). His sayings, and those of 
the early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the mainsprings of their asceticism were (1) the 
intense terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur’an of the Day of Judgment and the 
tortures of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
sin, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. ‘ Only extreme fear,’ said 
Sufyan ath-Thauri (ob. 777-778 a.p.), ‘ enables any 
one to support the burden of devotion’ (Hilyat al- 
auliya, i. 74a). ‘Suppose,’ said Bishr b. Mansir 
to “Ata as-Sulami, ‘that a blazing fire were 
kindled, and proclamation made that whoever 
entered it should be saved?’ ‘I should tremble,’ 
‘Ata replied, ‘lest my joy might cause me to 
expire before I reached it’ (tb. i. 32b). Many 
stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
hearing a preacher describe the anguish that 
awaits the wicked after the Resurrection, or who 
wept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they swooned away. ‘The slightest infraction of 
the religious law required a long and painful 
expiation. Kahmas b. al-Hasan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a piece 
of clay from a neighbour’s wall. There was a 
class of ascetics called ‘ the Weepers’ (al-Bakka’an), 
a term probably borrowed from Christian monasti- 
cism (Abu ’l-Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, i. 396, 1. 5; 
cf. Thomas of Margé, The Book of the Governors, 
ed. Budge, vol. i, p. cxlvii). 

In this connexion the pervading influence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism should not be overlooked (see von 
Kremer, Herrschende Ideen, 52 ff., 57 ff. ; Goldziher, 
RHR, vol. xxxvii. pp. 314-324, and ‘ Materialien 
zur Entwickelungsgesch. des Sifismus,’ in Vienna 
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Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. p. 35ff.). Not only 
ean the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest Safi biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the Christian monk (rahib), 
who from his cell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the a tt attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, ¢.g. the 
popular collection entitled al-Isrd@’iliydt, which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahb b. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.D.), and the still extant Qisas al-anbiyad 
(‘Tales of the reg sama *), by Tha‘labi (ob. 1036 
A.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced with enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was heid up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrahim b. Adham (ob. 776 A.D.) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. A 
prince of Balkh, he clad himself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria, 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manual labour. On bolty asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied: ‘I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-driver 
(read jammali for humma’t) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death’ (Tadh. al-auliyda, ed. Nicholson, 
i. 95. 15ff.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Safi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. Women took an active part in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
Strlism). It had no organization, no system of 
octrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed (Vienna Orient. Journ. vol. xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Safiism ; 
_and even when the distinction became sharp (in 
‘the 3rd cent. of Islam), many who called them- 
selves Sifis were really little more than ascetics 
with a vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to regard the early Sifis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
conerak character of ancient Muslim asceticism, 
(a) Dress.—Garments of coarse wool (suf) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Islamic times: in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Noldeke, in ZDMG, vol. xlviii. +P: 47). Similar 
garments were often worn by Muslim ascetics ; 
hence the name ‘ Sifi,’ which came into use before 
200 A.H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is Musihi, which is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called mish, plural musih (cf. Hilyat, 
ii. 80°; Nafahat al-wns, Calcutta, 1859, Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of both sexes are described as 
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wearing a smock a hee or midra‘a) of wool; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
(himar) of the same material. Sufyan ath-Thauri 
(ob. 777-778 A.D.) condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation (bid‘a), others on the ground 
that it was borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation (Hilyat, i. 90%; ‘Igd, Cairo, 1293 
A.H., ili. 348f.; Sharani, Lawdgih, 1299 a.H., 
i, 45, penult.). Abi Sulaiman ad-Darani (ob. 830 
A.D.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious purposes (Hilyat, ii. 171"). In 
another place (tb. ii. 167%) he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of all the passions, to wear 
an ‘aba& (woollen mantle), ‘which is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments’ like ordinary 
people, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 

air (sha'r) are often mentioned ; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, ¢.g. by Jafar as- 
Sadiq (Lawaqih, i. 42. 20ff.). Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks (durnus, pl. 
baranis; cf. ‘Igqd, ii. 291. 7). ‘Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments—one as a rida, the other as an izar—so 
that he looked like a ploughman (Hilyat, i. 37°). 
Bishr al-Hafi (ob. 841-842 A.D.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur (farw), a short boot (huff), and a 
very fine tzdr’ (1b. ii. 77°). All this shows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks (muragga‘at), which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the Sifis, see art. 
SUFIISM. 

(6) Food and fasting.—Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only what was lawful 
(halal). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘Let your 
food be good (tayyib), and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day’ (Hilyat, i. 1998); sia he 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saqati (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of his diet (id. 
ii. 247%); he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible (td. ii. 
244°). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculousl 
guarded from eating ‘dubious’ viands, ¢.g. suc 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of Harith al-Muhasibi (ob. 857 A.D.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers (Qushairi, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrahim b. Adham 
recommended warm bread with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics (HMilyat, i. 199*); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sense y Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of tood, e.g. carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supposed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank (Lawdqih, i. 61. 17 ff.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 
‘He who masters his belly,’ said ‘Abd al- Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues’ (Hilyat, i. 16*). Bayazid 
al-Bistami said that he attained to knowledge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Sahl b. ‘Abdallah at- 
Tustari (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for his fasts. 
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He held that food should be eaten only to preserve 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
incapacity to perform one’s devotions through 
weakness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of them by one who had 
eaten his fill Uhya Cairo, 1289 A.H., iii. 87f.). 
He used to break his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qushairi, 78. 31), and his name is included by 
Ghazali in a list of those who had fasted forty 
consecutive days (Ihyd, iii. 89). Later, Sifis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to Aba ‘Uthman al-Maghribi (ob. 983- 
984 A.D.), the man who is Divinely aided (samadant) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairi, 79. 16). 

(c) Prayer.—The five canonical prayers incum- 


bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 


ractice was found in several fgg of the 
baran where dhikr (‘praise of God’) is mentioned : 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God frequentl 
(Qur. xxxiii. 14), Starting from this command, 
which does not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises: reading of the 
Qur'an, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allah! Allah! and La ilaha dla ‘llah! This 
dhikr the Sifis regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very corner-stone, of practical religion ; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to God (Qushairi, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchites, as 
Goldziher conjectures (Vienna Orient. Journ. 
vol. xiii. p. 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of Safiism, to which the writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those 
who granted that ordinary prayer (saldét) was the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr, in so far as the latter was not 
confined to any stated times, and might be con- 
tinued hour after hour without interruption 
(Qushairi, 120. 6 from foot). In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts.of penance. Hazim al-Hanafi 
used to knock his head against the wall of his 
chamber until it bled (Hilyat, ii. 251); and Shibli 
(ob. 945-946 A.D.) during his novitiate was accus- 
tomed to pray in a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that his faculties were not concentrated (Qushairi, 
120. 4ff.). Meetings for the purpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad peviedi= Hasan of Basra is 
said to have presided over them—and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to quietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of the gussas, or 

pular aetied (cf. Qut al-qulib, i. 149). The 

angers lurking in a perpetual lip-service soon 
became apparent to the Sifis themselves; it was 
discouraged by the Baghdad school, which flourished 
in the 3rd cent. A.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
ot loc. cit., P: 40). Qushairi (119. last 
ine) insists that dhikr with the tongue is sub- 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an instrument whereby the higher 
and truly effectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheless, 
the latter is incomplete without the former—the 
adept combines both. See also art. SUFTISM. 

(ad) Renunciation and poverty.—Qushairi, in his 
chapter on renunciation (zuAd), refers to the 
question whether zuhd consists in renouncin 
what is unlawful (har@m) or what is lawfu 
(halal). The general opinion was that all Muslims 
were bound to renounce haradm, but that renuncia- 
tion of halal was a merit ; this view accords with 
many passages in the Qur'an, e.g. ‘Say, the goods 
of this world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ (Qur. iv. 79). At first, 
renunciation was understood almost exclusively 


in a material sense; the zahid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless pleasures. 
If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had two (Tadh. al-auliyd, 
i. 47. last line and foll.). But since the ascetics 
naturally restricted halal to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super- 
fluous, it was but a short step to the view that 
‘nothing in the world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in eee the 
world’ (Qushairi, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Sifis exhibit a strong bias towards a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted less, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no value 
except as the expression of an inward feeling. 
Renunciation exists only in the heart (Hilyat, 
ii. 170*); it is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairi, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment of ‘self.’ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God (tawakkul) or 
uietism (rida), and is closely connected with the 
octrine of ‘ poverty’ (fagr). 

Most Muhammadan treatises on Sifiism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the superiority of poverty or riches (see, ¢.g., 
Kashf al. Muhjab, Lahore ed. p. 15, 1. 18 ff. ; rae 
al-quiib, printed on the margins of Qut al-qulud, 
ii. 161. 15ff.). It was debated whether the rich 
man who was blessed with wealth and who rendered 
thanks to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man who endured want un- 
complainingly. Some argued that wealth (ghana), 
being an attribute of God, should be preferred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying: ‘The upper hand is better 
than the lower,’ i.e. ‘to give is better than to receive.’ 
The leading Sifis, however, with a few exceptions, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi- 
tions as these: ‘O God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead amongst the poor’; 
‘the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years talons the rich’; ‘poverty is my 
pride’ (al-fagru fahri). What poverty meant 
may be gathered from a saying of Sari as-Saqati 
(ob. 867 A.D.): ‘Do not take any thing from an 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have wit 
you any thing that you can give to any one’ 
(Hilyat, ii. 244%). This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of tawakkul (‘trust in God’), 
which the early Sifis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldziher’s investigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient. Journ. vol. xiii. Pp. 41-56). 
They define tawakkul as renunciation of personal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to God, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse in the hands of the 
washer who prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutawakki could not make any effort, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of providing for the morrow. 
He could not beg, work for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but had to depend for his daily bread 
on what God, ‘to whom aloe the treasures of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to him as a gift from Him- 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina ’l-futih, t.e. through an ‘opening’ which God 
made for him. The ancient Satis, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called al-mutawakkiliin, seem to have been in- 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt 6%-%4, Lk 122-30 ; 
see Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken down, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sifis who wandered 
to and fro, living ‘on trust’ (ala ’t-tawakkul). It 
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was customary for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ‘without provision’ (bwda zdd), and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawak- 
kul to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for hale on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for the doctrinaires. Living ‘on trust,’ 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. That some’ mutawakkilin 
perished in this way is likely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyan ath-Thauri (Hi/yat, i. 81), that those who 
refuse to beg, and die of hunger in consequence, 
goto Hell. Gradually the Sifis themselves came 
round to the opinion that tawakkul was not in- 
validated by seeking a livelihood (takassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (loc. cié. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect who rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
*1-Hair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modern Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as a last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tawakkuil an excuse for living on charity. 

3s nda ne of Siifi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages.—(a) Monastic institutions.—The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘There is no monasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Most of the early Sifis led 
secluded lives with a few friends and companions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like Hatim al-Asamm of Balkh, who 
died in A.D. 851 (Hilyat, i. 213%). Bishr al-Hafi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Ahmad b. Hanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, was his superior 
in this respect (Qut al-qulub, ii. 241). ever- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy—for they did not 
always practise what they preached—soon began 
to make themselves heard. Hasan of Basra said 
that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world, He does not occupy him with wife and child 
(Lawaqif, i. 38. 10). According to Ribak b. ‘Amr 
al-Qaisi, no one attains the rank of the elect 
(siddiqin) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless (2b. i. 61. 4). Abia Sulaiman 
ad-Darini spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness; it might be the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, but 
only the single man (wahid) tasted the full sweet- 
‘ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God (Qut al-qulib, ii. 247). These views, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 

ained universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
OR by Muhammadan religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little chivemation as to the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Islim. The first monastery (hanagah) tor Sifis 
is said to have been founded at Ramla in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitary (Nafahdt, 34), apparently 
before A.D. 800. Sitting in a hdnagdh was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by Abi Turab 
an-Nakhshabi, who died in a.D. 859 (Hilyat, ii. 
222>), The year 200 A.H. (=A.D. 815) is named in 
two fictitious traditions (Qut al-qulib, ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be pelea 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
mer amongst them; and this prophecy after the 
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event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
robable, however, that the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham- 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on Sifiism, e.g. the Qut 
al-qulub, the Hilyat al-auliya, and the Risdala of 
Qushairi (all of which were written before A.D. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries ; yet the celebrated Sifis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.H. generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Magqrizi (Pitas, ii. 414. 3) says that hana- 
qgahs were introduced into Islam during the 5th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent. of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Safi monasteries, the members of 
which lived together for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh, first became numer- 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. Magqrizi’s observation agrees with a passage 
in Qazwini (Athar al-biladd, ed. Wiistenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Abi Said b. Abi ’l-Hair, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by De Sacy in Journal des 
Savants, 1821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Safi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders— Adawis, Qadiris, Rifais, 
Mevlevis, etc.—which arose in rapid succession. 
The well-known treatise on Sifiism, entitled 
‘Awarif al-Ma'adrif, by Shihab ad-Din ‘Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 12-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and thie disciple 
(murid), Subrawardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is 
a spiritual birth, according to the words of Jesus: 
af scant a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God”’ (Jn 3%). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock (hirga) as a sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the Shaitch 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
‘sucking’ (irtida@), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, but to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of ‘ weaning’ (fitam) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, ‘desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed thein, but Stfis who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent (ribad¢) comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
(zd@wiya) as well as an assembly-room (bait al- 
The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please; but, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, it is advisable that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control; if, 
however, a novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted, while the Shaikh himself maintains ordez 
in the assembly-room. Novices should be em 
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pieyes in ‘service’ (hidma) and sent to help their 
rethren who are engaged in devotion and con- 
templation, and who alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Service is 8, pious work, but the Safis do 
not approve of asking any one who is not a Safi to 
serve them ; for ‘they are men, and things proceed 
from them, in the course of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims.’ Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to any Muslim. The 
food of the monks was either provided by endow- 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake of it who were so occupied with 
God as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or who were excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Safi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhrawardi recommends a forty days’ seclusion 
(arbainiya) for prayer and fasting once a year. 
Solitude, he insists, has for its object a moral 
purification: it must not be sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
(Ralwa) should strip himself of the world and 
discard all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prayer-mat are clean, he should 
pray two rak'as eeh repent of his sins with weep- 
ing and humility. He ought not to leave his cell 
except for the public and Friday prayers (salaé al- 
jama'a wa-salat al-juma); on these occasions he 
should continue his dhikr and pay as little attention 
as possible to what he hears and sees, in order that 
he may not fall into temptation. During his re- 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fatigue, and 
never cease from repeating his dAikr until he grows 
weary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with- 
out any movement of his tongue (see ‘Awdrif, 
chs. 26-28). 

(6) Ascetic systems.—European writers on Sifiism 
are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda- 
tion. This is the ‘ path’ (¢ariga) which every Sifi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of his journey, and which is expounded at great 
length in the Qut al-qulab by Abi Talib al-Makki 
(ob. 996 A.D.) and other manuals written with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the different 
‘stations’ (magamat) of the ‘path’ are carefull 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to eac 
are explained and illustrated by means of Qur’anic 
texts, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famous saints. All systems of Sufi 
asceticism are based on the same materials; hence 
it is not surprising that one is very like another 
externally, however much they may divergein spirit 
according to the author’s individual point of view. 
It is not possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
we briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ghazali (ob. 1111 A.D.) in his Ihya, 
which is a classical text-book of orthodox Sifiism. 
Ghazali does not address himself to Sifis alone; 
his aim is the revivification (thyd) of the Muham- 
madan religion, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
half of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 
ee duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 
asting, and pilgrimage; then with supererogatory 
acts of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur’an, 
praise of God (dhikr), supplication (du'a), and 
vigil ; and discusses exhaustively the relation of 

igion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


bearing a wider application, belong to the pre- 
liminary stage—the ‘law’ (sharva), as it is techni- 
cally named—of Sifi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Jhya Ghazali unfolds 
the method adopted by the Sifis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This method falls into two 
parts, which may be called purgative and unitive, 
inasmuch as the former purifies the heart by sub- 
duing the passions, while the latter leads to union 
with God by the acquisition of virtues and faculties. 
The principles of the purgative way are summarized 
as follows (Ihyd, iii. 74. 15 ff.):—Before entering 
on his novitiate, the aspirant must renounce four 
things: wealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
(taglid), and sin. He will then need a Shaikh to 
direct him. The Shaikh, to whom he must cling 
‘like a blind man on the bank of a river to his 
guide,’ will provide him with four weapons against 
the assaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanquished, the novice 
should retire to his cell and perform only the 
obligatory acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
some dhikr, such as Allah/ Allah! or Subhana’llah! 
(‘Glory to God !’), until the essential meaning of 
it has filled his heart. He must strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil suggestions with which Satan plies him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi- 
cate to the Shaikh. Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pupil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality (hagigat), 
he will bid him meditate assiduously, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest possible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, in which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
weak should be confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, ¢.g. simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves with 
meditation have to beware of many pitfalls, such 
as meine ys hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracles. After this réswmé of the purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
passions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies which are most effectual in each 
case (Ihyd, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the wnitive way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
poverty and renunciation, (5) unification (tauhid) 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, and truth, 
(8) contemplation (muragaba) and self-examinatiou 
(muhdsaba), (9) reflexion (tafakkur), (10) medita- 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of ascent occur in every system of Safi 


theosophy (see SOUFIISM), and are possibly of 
Buddhistiec origin (ef. Goldziher, in JRAS, 1904, 
p. 139 ff.). At any rate, Buddhism can be shown 


to have exerted a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of medieval Muslim asceticism ; 
e.g. the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully affected 
the monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (cf. 
Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 125 ff. ; von Kremer, Cultur- 
gesch. Streifziige, p. 45 ff.). 

4. Philosophical asceticism.—Suhrawardi 
(Awarif, iii. 194 ff.) distinguishes the asceticism of 
the mystics, which illuminates the heart, from that 
practised by philosophers and materialists with the 
object of purifying the senses and thus facilitating 
the acquirement of the intellectual sciences: the 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindigs, a 
name given by the Muslims to various kinds of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation and meaning of zindig, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1902, i. 
159 ff.; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 372if.; and art. ATHEISM [Muh.)). 
Renunciation (zwhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced by Manich- 
gean and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as ‘free-thought’ 
(zandaqa) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu ’l-Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.D.), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, was called a 
ztndig by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetry is ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious. He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 
‘ The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ t.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, ‘those who are content with their 
lot are the truly free.’ With much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ’l-‘Ala al-Ma/arri 
(see MA’ARRI). He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JRAS, 1902, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. He held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
a dress oe undyed wool and wooden shoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, but was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and ses 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would be unjust to Maarri’s eccentric and original 
genius. He resembled some of them in making 
asceticism an afiair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihwan as-Safa, or ‘ Brothers of Purity,’ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 
. Conclusion: the Dervish orders. —As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Mastin asceticism. Nearly every Muham- 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
avoidable. European writers have confined their 
researches almost exclusively to the modern Der- 
vish orders, in which Sifi asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the 14th cent. they have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China in the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of medieval Sifiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and introduced new ones. In some cases, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points: (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of a peculiar costume; (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr, with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy ; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coals, charming snakes, predicting future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modern Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sifis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less true that they have 
vulgarized Sifiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
DERVISH. 

LirzRaTURR. — Besides the references given in the article, 
students may consult, for early Muslim asceticism: von 
Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 1868, 
BR 52ff.; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, 1903, pp. 172-180 ; 

- A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 1907, pp. 
224-235 ; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages: Miguel Asin 
Palacios, Algazel, epg tiea, moral, ascética, 1901; for philo- 
sophical asceticism: Goldziher, ‘Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddfis und 
das Zindikthum wahrend der Regierung des Chalifen al-Mahdiy,’ 
in Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists, 1893, 
vol. ii. p. 104 ff. ; Dieterici, Die Philosophie der Araber im X. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr., 1861-79; and for the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J. P. Brown, The Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 1868; Depont and Coppolani, Les Confréries 
religieuses musulmanes, 1897. 

REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

ASCETICISM (Persian).—An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in ‘ The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine’ in the Ahuna- 
vaiti Gatha, Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
Prophet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
earthly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

1. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself was the first 
“meadow-keeping cattle rearer’ (vastry0-fsuyqs, 
Yasht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gathds do not know any but 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendiddd iii. mentions 
the five places which are the happiest on this earth : 
(1) where one of the faithful is worshipping ; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 
priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering; (3) where most corn and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led intoa 
poorly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘and 
where dryness is brought to a watery soil,’ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation); (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 

round, sheltering the plants from drought and 
tost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian 
ism. 
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Among the later writings of the Parsis, Sad Dar 
Ixxxi. 10 inculcates: ‘Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul’; and in Ganje- 
shayagan (§ 126) one-third of the day (and night) 
is given to religious duties, one-third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day }), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2. The following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles :— 

(1) Wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married (Vend. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs a husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both (Vend. ili. 24-25). 

Zarathushtra is of Divine origin—the heavenly 
glory (see art. AGES OF THE WORLD [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 205f.) entered his grandmother 
(Dinkart vit. ii. 2ff., 14; vil. xiv. 1). But no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea-would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathushtra’s parents in 
Dinkart vu. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion : 

‘Both have embraced the first time with desire for a son, and 
the demons shouted out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulness, thus: ‘‘ Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
Poriishispd ?,’’ whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed.’ The same experience was repeated a second and a 
third time. ‘And they spoke with one another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saying: ‘‘ We will 
not so stop without accomplishing something, not even though 
both Rak and Nddar should arrive here together.” Then that 
manchild, who was the righteous Zarathtsht, became complete 
. - . in the womb of his mother.’ 

The Mazdayasnian has to recite the Ahuna- 
Vairya (g.v.) and the Ashem when he goes in to 
his wife (Dinkart Ix. xix. 8). 

(2) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not (Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting isa sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vigorous piety, for cultivating the 
ey for begetting strong children (Vend. iil. 33). 

he man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
vohiiman (‘good thought’) than he who does not 
(Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha, a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy law, and deserves punishment (Vend 
iv. 49). 

A well-known passage of the Parsi treatise Sad 
Dar \xxxiii. forbids fasting: ‘In our religion it is 
a sin to pass a day without eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
sougae, with the ear, with the hand, with the 

oot. 

According to al-Birini, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation (Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All pucuee of mortification are prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the Varshtmdnsar 
Nask of the Sasanian Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
(Dinkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Mani in the 
Pahlavi Varshtmansar Nask and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commen to Vend. iv. 49 (‘Mazdak, 
son of Bamdat’). he chief form of asceticism 
opposed besides Manicheism was Christianity. 

uring the persecutions of the Sasanians, marriage 
viel au infrequently offered as an alternative to 

eath. 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendidad may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manichzans 
(Spiegel). But it seems equally probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well teow and practised 
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in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3. Penalties, imposed for offences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscript Tahmuras 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nirangistan, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosho-karana, ‘the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. 11, 12; 
Fragments of Nirangistdn, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109; 
AMG xxiv. 55f., 105ff.). Ifthe penance inflicted 
by Vendidad xiv. upon the man who has killed ap 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a priest, of a warrior, 
and of a farmer. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vated ground, a byre, and a beautiful bedstead. 
He must give a young virgin as wife to a good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. e has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Birini under 2 (3) above, and Vend. xviii. 73- 
74, where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of brid es over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered as bad and noxious 
are called khrafstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work tokill them. This is very different from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from medisval 
Safi and Christian asceticism and mysticism. 

LrrsraTturs.—Darmesteter AMG xxii. 61ff.; E. Lehmann, 
Zarathushtra (1899-1902), ii.; Henry, Le t 5 
Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta (1906); Sdéderblom, ‘ Du 
génie du Mazdéisme,’ in Mélanges Charles de Harlez (1896). 

' NATHAN SODERBLOM. 

ASCETICISM (Roman).—1. For the purposes 
of this article ‘asceticism’ may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, ea ted either by the 
authority of religion or by philoso hic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both these forces. 

e early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
ita features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their shado 
and impalpable divinities were under compact wit 
the community whose exclusive property they were. 
They asked of their Mik heh Hoel no hardsasone 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with them was complicated, and needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or re a displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed away only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of the primitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Flamen of 
Juppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman feria, or public 
religious celebrations, though requiring a cessa- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avert the wrath of heaven 
as declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2. It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or religion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the Fast was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature of the Grecus ritus. The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bellum Punicum of 
Neevius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197M: 
‘res divas edicit, preedicit castus’). the special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3. Such discipline as the early Roman under- 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon fin by his country. here 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him; but only in rare cases had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio, by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be- 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was possible, in true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4. We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 
ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
(castus or jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers firat appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro Balbo, 55). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the old. In B.c. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek vyo7vela was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
mot uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
‘abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a {ae a ee 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 

atronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna and of at least as early a date as 200 B.C., 
seems to point to a castus by which Juno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritschl, Prisc. Lat. 
Monumenta, Suppl. 11, 12). 

5. A few years before the time at which the 
Jjeunium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
an Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 
This was due to the superstition which was gener- 
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ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, whes the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. he formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poem of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the goddess were imported from her 
original home, as their name (Galli) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early as B.C. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and during the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, and it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6. Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Taurobolium, with its minor 
form, the Criobolium (qq.v.). Its history and nat- 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription (CZZ vi. 510) 
relates how, after undergoing the taurobolium and 
criobolium, a worshipper ‘ was born again for eternal 
life’ (renatus in eternum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that great change which passed over the Western 
world aise and after the Ist cent. A.D., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
itaway. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
offered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Eastern cults in their westward 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,” whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7. As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carryin 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these faile 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa- 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability to 
the people at large. But by the 3rd cent. the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity M4, a form of the Great 
Mather whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. Wehave in Strabo (p. 535) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with 6000 servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 


* A Cappadocian goddess who must not be confused with the 
Roman deity of the same name (cf. Cumont, Les Religions 
orientales, Paris, 1907, p. 66f.). 
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from reputable. She was identified by the Romans 
with the old Italian goddess Bellona. The popu- 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while they uttered frantic 
prophecies. The priests wandered about making 
collections, like the begging friars of the Middle 


es, 

8. Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria. The cult of Isis ultimately had extra- 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of penance were marked 
features of her worship, which took upon it mani- 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline preceding initia- 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided .for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sort fenced 
off from the outer world—all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri- 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Church. _ Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the Government, but it advanced irrepressibly, 
as the literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

g. There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Dea Syria had close affinities with the Magna 
Mater and Bellona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly in the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God beyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun-god, 
who played a great part in the reign of Elagabulus 
and later. But more important than these was 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often identified 
with the Sun-god. The strongly developed disci- 

line, the advancement of the worshipper in mystic 

ellowship from grade to grade, and the community 
of the sacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
iectensiie to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article MITHRAISM). 

10. These new forms of worship supplied to the 
Italic Beoples elements which were wanting in 
the indigenous religions—the satisfaction which 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa- 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul born 
of intercommunion with the deity, also oftentimes 
a hope of life in a world beyond the grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex- 

anded life of later times welcomed their advent. 

ysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere- 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
bodying ideas that originated in the philosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the Italic 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars. To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at- 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called 
by the Roman Government the ‘ Bacchanalian con- 
spiracy,’ which was violently suppressed in B.C. 186. 

he Bacchic mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes of Italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 
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by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in defiance of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the ‘conspiracy’ 
was assumed, but never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, then a strange and unfamiliar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the Gentile world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob- 
servances. In later centuries, ‘mysteries,’ con- 
nected with some mythical or semi-mythica! 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which has come down to us 
concerning them is defective. 

11. The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must have greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 
gods upon man were felt to be more exacting than 
had been imagined in early days, requiring a toll 
of human suffering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was in some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of impurity 
which he conceived to stand between himself and 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religious leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East ; these contributed to 
the gradual transformation of ideas which pro- 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal (Sat. iii. 
62-65), it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian Orontes had long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races besides the 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
element on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and has often been 
over-estimated. 

12. But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a change in the 
moral atmosphere—the influence of philosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhood founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
septs believed that early Rome itself had been 
influenced by the great philosopher, whose per- 
sonality had already been dissolved away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them- 
selves his followers. The name ‘ Pythagorean’ 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for quiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
into many of the late forms of religion and philo- 
sophy in the West. Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), 
who was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
supposed to be the great exponent of Pythagorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography written by Philo- 
stratus during the reign of Septimius Severus is 
charged with ‘Pythagorean’ ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism, 

13. But the vogue of the Pythagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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eee The educated class at Rome began to 
affected by it in the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c.; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Rome had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of Hellas. When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State; Curius Dentatus, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the fire; Decius and Regulus, self-devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics: Rutilius, 
‘the Roman Socrates,’ who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had repressed, 
Cato of Utica, Paetus Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Priscus. Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of a religion. A school which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded ‘ Nature’ as the teacher of all sim- 

licity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
faa the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their pacts 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It is-certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
which worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modern world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Btoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15. The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism ‘a short road to wis- 
dom.’ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to be heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the true 
Cynic (Diss. iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left ita traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoics. They were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive power in human action was ditferently 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid down by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on a diet of bread and water; and it was a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large a from the mistaken value set 
on things external to the soul—the rest of it bein 
due to superstition. Like other moral and al 
religious schemes, Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its founders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they might be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality which are laid down 
by Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 
Epicurean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But the most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cynics, but often also callin 
themselves by other names, left their studies an 
went forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modern 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some of their utter- 
ances ring very like those of the ‘revivalist’ of 
modern days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, but the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but when 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt that 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, but 
they must have contributed to swell the tide which 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. 
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ASCETICISM (Semitic and Egyptian).—As- 
ceticism, if it means the habitual renunciation of 
the things of the flesh as a self-discipline for the 
purpose of cultivating the things of the spirit, was 
unknown among the old heathen Semites and 
Egyptians. Asceticism is fundamentally based 
on a dualistic conception of the universe. It is 
justified only by the belief that matter is inher- 
ently corrupt—that it is the work, in whole or in 

rt, of a being other than the Creator of the soul. 
Bach a conception had no existence among either 
Semites or Egyptians. To the Semites in the 
earliest times the soul was simply the physical 
breath. It sometimes in later periods designated 
the inner nature of man, and thus was often used 
for the self, but it was always closely connected 
with the body, and was never conceived as of such 
a different order of existence that it could be 
benefited by the destruction of the body. That 
God who had made the body breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul (Gn 2’), is the general Semitic concep- 
tion. The soul was no holier than the body, for 
both were the work of the same deity. So 
dependent was the soul on the body, that after 
death the soul’s existence was confined to the 
under world where the body had been placed—a 
dark and gloomy region, where it led a miserable 
and half-animate existence (see ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,’ 
KB vi. 80-91; Dhorme, Choia de textes, 326-341 ; 
or Bab. and Assyr. Literature, Aldine ed., 408- 
413; also Is 14° and Ezk 32)8*3), So closely was 
the soul associated with the body, that later, 
when Semites came to believe in a resurrection, 
they necessarily held to the resurrection of the 
physical body. Indeed, the early Semitic con- 
ception of the manifestation of divinity through 
the processes of procreation (see Barton, Semitic 
Origins, ch. iii.) shows that their conceptions 
were removed as far as possible from asceticism. 

The Egyptian conception of the soul was different. 
They held it to be a concrete entity, impalpable 
during life, which had its residence in the ys 
but left it at the moment of death. Another 
entity was the ka—an impalpable something con- 
nected with every man. Whether it was his double, 
or his guardian spirit or genius, is not clear (see 
Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. gyptians, 121f.). These 
were not, however, considered holier than the body, 
nor were their interests promoted by its destruction. 
On the contrary, the body had to be preserved for 
their use, and so preserved that each soul could 
recognize its own body; hence the great efforts 
made in Egypt to mummify the bodies of the 


It is clear, therefore, that among the peoples of 
whom we are speaking the fundamental thought- 
basis of asceticism did not exist. There are some 
phenomena, nevertheless, in the religions of these 
peoples which might to a superficial thinker seem 
to contradict this view. These must be briefly 
considered. 

1, Fasting was practised by the Egyptians 
(Herod. ii. 40), by the Babylonians and Assyrians 
as is shown by their penitential hymns (cf. Zimmern, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, 34; and Bab.and Assyr. 
Iit., Aldine ed., pp. 434, 437), by the Hebrews 
(cf. 1 K 21% 3%, Ly 16% *! 2377-83 ete.), and by the 
Arabs, as is shown by the great fast of the month 
Ramadan, which has been taken over into Islam. 
A careful study of Semitic and Egyptian fasting 
makes it clear that it was not an ascetic practice. 
W. R. Smith (Rel. of Sem.? 434 ff.) held that in 
the beginning Semitic fasting was a preparation 
of the body for the reception of holy food—a view 
which Benzinger shares (‘ Fasting,’ in EBt). This 
is evidently the conception of it which the 
Egyptians entertained, if Herodotus may be 


trusted, for he says the fasting was immediately 
followed by a sacrifice and a banquet. In the later 
development of Semitic thought among the Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews, fasting was undoubtedly 
regarded as a means of expressing penitence for 
sin, and of exciting the pity of the offended deity. 
This is the view which is expressed in the peni- 
tential psalms. It is based, however, on their 
conception of sin, and, as is shown below, that 
had nothing to do with asceticism. 

2. Another practice which might be interpreted 
by some to indicate the presence of asceticism 
was the abstinence from sexual intercourse under 
certain conditions. Thus ‘to lie with a woman 
having her sickness’ was tabu (Lv 2018). This 
was not, however, a manifestation of asceticism, 
but the tabu arose from the belief that men- 
struation was a manifestation of Divine power 
with which it was dangerous to come into contact. 
Herodotus tells us that among the Babylonians 
and Arabs all sexual intercourse was followed b 
purification (i. 198), which means simply that it 
was regarded as an especially Divine process (cf. 
W. R. Smith, 425 ff., 446 ff.). Sexual intercourse 
was also tabu among both Egyptians and Semites 
within the holy precincts of a sanctuary (cf. Herod. 
ii. 64, and W. Smith, 45 ff. and 481ff.). This 
was the case even when sacred prostitutes were 
connected with the temples, for these were careful 
to take their partners outside the sacred precincts 
(cf. Herod. i. 199). It was also prohibited to 
watriors—war being to the ancients a holy function 
—and often to people under a vow. hile the 
origin of these tabus is not altogether clear, they 
had nothing to do with asceticism. The tabu 
relating to holy places does not apparently belong 
to the earliest stratum of Semitic poligiacs thought, 
for in the earliest period sexual licence appears to 
have formed a part of the religious feasts (cf. 
Barton, Sem. Or. 110). Probably at first sexual 
pleasures were tabued to those on pilgrimage for 
a reason similar to that which Pes fasting, 
viz. that the body might be the better prepared 
for the holy function at the festival. The tabu 
may afterwards have been applied to the holy 
piers as an extension of this, or may have existed 

om the first lest the exercise of such a holy 
function in a sacred spot would make it too 
dangerous for one afterwards to mingle with his 
fellows. The application of the tabu to warriors 
is an extension of the tabu attaching to the holy 
place. Sexual intercourse was also renounced by 
those under a vow, perhaps for the same reason 
that food was sometimes renounced, t.¢. as a 
motive for the early performance of the vow (cf. 
Ac 23"), In any case these tabus do not spring 
from ascetic principles. 

3. The conor ion of sin which is found in the 
OT, the Babylonian penitential psalms, and in 
lesser degree in the Qur'an (cf. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, 183 ff.; Morgenstern, The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian Religion, 1905; and 

ur’an, iv. 35), has no ascetic foundation. Thiscon- 
sciousness of sin arose from the want of harmony 
between environment and life, or the disparity 
between prosperity and merit, and had nothing to 
do with ascetic conceptions. 

There were two apparent exceptions in ancient 
Semitic life to the statements made above: the 
Essenes (g.v.) in Judea, and the rahibs, sa’ihs, 
and hanijfs, who existed in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of Muhammad’s career (see ASCETICISM 
{[Muslim]). These were, however, not real ex- 
ceptions, as in each case the impulse to ascetic 
practices came from non-Semitic sources. 

The fullest contemporary description of the 
Essenes is in Josephus, BJ ii. 8. It appears that 
sunrise was a sacred time to them, though 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that they 
worshipped the rising sun. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid great attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of them renounced 


marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
helghiening of Levitical purity, because priests 
had to be purified from sexual contact before 


performing priestly functions; others look upon 
it as a practice which could spring only from a 
dualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism. The reverence for the 
rising sun also points in the direction of Persian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Essenes were confined to no aye but were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in number, scattered 
through the cities of Palestine. How the Persian 
influence reached them may be variously ex- 
plained, but from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rahibs, or monks, the 
s@’ths, or wanderers, and the hanifs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were pulbaris imita- 
tions of Christian monks. We learn from the 
pre-Islamic Arabian poetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held during that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks and anchorites. Monasticism (g.v.) entered 
Christianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted by Christianity to 
Arabia. The same is true of Egypt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. It was grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a 
source. 

Lrraraturs.—W. R. Smith, Region of the Semites?, 1894 ; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, 1902; 
Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 1908; Erman, 
Die dgyptische Religion, 1905; Toy, Judaism and Christi- 
anity, 1891; Schilrer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes’, 1898- 
1901; Bousset, Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter2, 1906; Josephus, BJ, bk. ii. ch. 8; Zimmern, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, 1885, Babylontsche Hymnen und 
Gebete, 1905; Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
1902 to date; Morgenstern, The Doctrine of Sin tn the Baby- 
lonian Religion, 1905; Macdonald, Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 1903, which cites much 
Muhammadan literature. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


AL-ASH‘ARI.—Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ismail 
al-Ash‘ari was born at Bagra in A.H. 260 (A.D. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high offices in the Beate, and it was 
one of them, Abi Misé& al-Ashari, Governor of 
Kifa, who after the battle of Siffin represented 
the cause of ‘Ali in the arbitration that resulted in 
the proclamation of Mu‘awiya as Khalif (A:D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
‘was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi- 
tions, and a friend of the Shafiite legist Zakariya 
ibn Yabya al-Saji. Basra had ane en a centre 
of active religious controversy, and had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mu'tazilite school, such as Wagil ibn ‘Ata, Abii al- 
Hudhayl, and others, and at this period—the end of 
the 3rd cent. of the Hijra—Aba ‘Ali Muhammad 
al-Jubba’i was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the Mu'tazilite doctrines. Al-Ash‘ari 
seems soon to have broken ea: from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to have become a zeal- 
ous Mu'tazilite as the pupil of al-Jubbai Until 
his 40th year, he attended al-Jubba’i’s lectures 
and took an active part in the disputations of his 
school ; having a ready wit and an engaging de- 
livery, he was not infrequently called ie by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-Jubbé’i was 
not prepared to lead the discussion, We have no 
certain information as to the mental processes 
through which al-Ash'ari passed before he aban- 


oreign 


doned the Mu'tazilite position, at the age of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox party. His bio- 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced his 
conversion; ‘He shut himself up in his house for 
fifteen days and refused to see any one; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Basra, 
he went up into the pulpit and cried out, ‘“‘O 
assembly, | have absented myself from among you 
so long only because I have been absorbed in medi- 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be equally balanced, and the true did not out- 
weigh the false nor the false the true ; so I prayed 
unto God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have written down in these 
books of mine. I strip myself of all my former 
beliefs, just as I strip myself of this my garment.” 
So saying, he took off the robe he was wearing and 
cast it from him, and distributed his books among 
the people’ (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
so eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver- 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability with 
which he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of dis- 
ciples, so that he soon became one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of his age, and theological problems 
were sent to him for solution from all parts of the 
Muslim world. He held several controversies with 
his old teacher, al-Jubba’i, who survived the de- 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of the character of such disputations in 
a story which several authorities tell in slightly 
different forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen- 
ticity and uncertain date (e.g. whether it belongs 
tothe period after or immediately before his breach 
with the Mu'tazilites), it is undoubtedly character- 
istic of the theological controversies of this period. 
The story, as told by Ibn Hallikan, (No. 618, ed. 
Wiistenfeld), is that al-Ash'ari proposed the case 
of three brothers, one of whom was a true believer, 
virtuous and pious; the second an infidel, a de- 
bauchee, and a reprobate; and the third an infant. 
They all died. hat was the state of each one 
of them? Al-Jubbai answered: ‘The virtuous 
brother occupies a high place in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the depths of hell; and the child is amon 

those who have obtained safety.’ ‘Suppose,’ aske 

al-Ash‘ari, ‘that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by his virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?’ ‘No,’ replied 
al-Jubba’l, ‘it would be said to him: ‘‘ Thy brother 
attained to this place through his numerous works 
of obedience (to God), but thou hast no such works 
to show.”’ ‘But suppose,’ said al-Ash‘ari, ‘ that 
this child said, ‘‘ That is not my fault ; Thou didst 
not let me live long enough, neither didst Thou 
give me the means of proving my obedience.”’ 
‘In that case,’ replied al-Jubba’, ‘ would say, 
‘*T knew that, if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and deserved the 
grievous punishment (of hell); I thus considered 
what was for thy advantage.”’ ‘But suppose the 
infidel brother were then to say, ‘‘ O God of the uni- 
verse ! since Thou knewest what his state would be, 
Thou must have known what mine would be ; then 
wey didst Thou consider what was for his advantage 
and not for mine?”’ Then al-Jubba’i was put to 
silence (Spitta, p. 42). Indeed, al-Ash‘ari seems to 
have become rather a thorn in the side of his old 
teacher, who at last declined further discussion 
with him; whereupon al-Ash‘ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a part of the lecture-hall 
where al-Jubba’i could not see him, and to have 
prompted a woman sitting near him with question 
after question to which al-Jubba’i was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last he guessed 
the trick that was being played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Ash'ari’s life few details are recorded. 
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We know that he ended his days in Baghdad, but 
have no information as to why he left Basra, the 
scene of his earlier triumphs. He died in A.H. 324 
(A.D. 935-6) in the arms of one of his pupils, with 
a curse on the Mu'tazilites upon his lips. 

Al-Ash‘ari was a voluminous writer, and a list 
of upwards of a hundred of his works has come 
down to us; some are theological, dealing with the 
exegesis of the Qur’an or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; but the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character—polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and attacks 
upon individual thinkers, such as al-Jubba’i, al- 
Balhi, and others of his contemporaries (Spitta, 
pp. 63-81). This list of his works also includes a 
aumber of pamphlets written by him in response 
to ee relating to difficult problems in theology 
and philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or even 380, as the number of his writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, only five treatises are known to have 
survived, and these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Ash‘ari in the history of 
Muhammadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
processes of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to arguments 
and questions. Al-Ash‘ari is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 

of the Mulhhammadan world, such as al-Tahawi 

in Egypt and a]-Mataridi in Samarcand. Further, 
in stating his theological position, al-Ash'ari held 
a mean between the gross anthropomorphism of 
some of the traditionists and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de- 
voutly accepting the statements of the Quran 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
His sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interpreted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowledge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take them to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap- 
arently he had come under the influence of the 

danbalite school, he gave up all such attempts to 

explain these anthropomorphic expressions in the 
Qur'an, and maintained that they must be accepted 
‘without asking how and without drawing any 
comparison,’ 7.¢. with human qualities. Similarly, 
he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
and the ibettation schools, which has been stated 
by Professor Macdonald as follows: ‘Man cannot 
create anything; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at all. God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre- 
sponding to the power and choice thus created. 
0 the action of the creature is created by God as 

to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acquisition (kasb) is meant 
that it corresponds to the creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
having had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the locus or subject of the action’ 
(Muslim Theology, p. 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, Abi al-Ma ali 
Imam al-Haramain (A.H. 419-478), puts it, al-Ash ari 
holds that man has no power over the production 
of his actions, but has power over the acquisition 


of them, whereas the Mu'tazilites maintained that 
he has power over, buth, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p. 141). In similar 
fashion, al-Ash‘ari dealt with the great controversy 
on the nature of the Qur’an, which had stirred the 
Muslim world to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive Khalifs— 
al-Ma’miin (in A.H. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the Mu‘tazilite doctrine that the Qur’an 
is created, and al-Mutawakkil (in A.H. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc- 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Qur’an is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Ash‘ari rejected their extravagances about 
the letters and the ink and the sounds employed 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash‘ari was willing to allow dialectic reason- 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and seme 
to explain where hitherto any such attempt h 
been branded as heretical. But such concessions 
to a rationalistic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected with the doctrine 
of tauhid (‘unity’), such as the Attributes of God 
and the Word of God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position unmodified, e.g. the 
intercession of the Prophet, his journey to heaven 
(mi‘rdj), the miracles of the saints, the evil sugges- 
tions of Satan, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 
Al-Ash‘arl was the founder of a_ theological 
movement that gradually won for itself a pre- 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first in ‘Iraq, and later spread- 
ing eastward into Persia and westward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by Ibn 
Timart (g.v.) in the 6th cent. of the Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the Muwahhids. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable thinkers, who iy their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; among them the most distinguished 
were Abii Bakr al-Baqilani (ob. 403 A.H.) (g.v.), 
Aba Jafar al-Sumnani (ob. 444 a.H.), Abi al- 
Ma‘ali Imam al-Haramain (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
Ghazali (ob. 505 A.H.) (g.v.), who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
accepted throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
world to the present day. 
Lrreraturg. — Al-Shahrastanf, Kitdb al-milal wa’l-nihal, 
ed. Cureton, {. 66-75 (tr. Haarbrucker, i. 98-113); Wilhelm 
4 far ee Zur Geschichte Abu'l-Hasan al-Aé‘art’s (Leipzig, 1876) ; 
. A. F. Mehren, Exposé de la réforme de CIslamisme.. . 
par Abou-’l-Hasan Ali el-Ash‘ari (Troisitme Oongrés Inter- 
national des Orientalistes, vol. ii., St. Petersburg and Leyden, 
1879); Martin Schreiner, Zur Geschichte des Af‘aritenthums 
(Huitiéme Congrés International des Orientalistes, Deuxiéme 
Partie, Section i., Leyden, 1893). The creed of al-Ash‘ariis given 
by D. B. Macdonald, Development of Musiim Theology (London, 
1903), pp. 203-299. T. W. ARNOLD. 


ASHES.—The dust which remains after the 
burning of plants, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purposes. It is natural 
to think that, when once the use of fire was dis- 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would be found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account, 

1. In places where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce, ashes would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the first, fire was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thought to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
pry the preparations which the Brahmans 
made for any act of religion was an ablution called 
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‘a bath sacred to fire,’ the body being rubbed with 
ashes (Colebrooke, ii. 154).* Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 
i. 566). In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or ces for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations were found 
by Bancroft to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, ii. 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2. When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produced a 
healthy effect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
cireulation.+ In any case, it has oon found that 
ge Ny folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 

ot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Miwoks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic affections 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).t 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever.§ 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Holi-fire ; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, 
ii. 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modern 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully pre- 
served or scattered on the four corners of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

A more familiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, J]. xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 315; Plut. de Superstit. ch. 3; cf. Herod. 
fi. 85; Vergil, Ain. x. 844; Ovid, Metam. viii. 528), 
or by sitting in them (Odyss. vii. 153; ef. Zl. xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of affliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to be an abridg- 
ment of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised first before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a banza, or village chief, 

rostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strewed 
ust over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon his head. It was 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda J piles used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 


* Works are cited simply by their authors’ names. The titles 
of tl.e works will be found in the bibliography. 

{ In this particular instance, however, we possibly have a use 
of ashes which were supposed to possess special qualities. 

t Some of the Californians took an internal dose of ashes for 
snake-bites. This, of course, is a different kind of treatment, 
We need hardly remind the reader that amongst primitive folk 
medicine is a part of religion. See MEDICINE-MEN. 

§ It should be added here (cf. 5 below) that, according to 
éede, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserved 
asa cure for sickness (see Brand, Popwlar Antiquities of Great 
Britain, ed. W. OC. Hazlitt, i. 320). 
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that ‘when they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a pemaliad of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm.’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgmentjwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to be a mere 
badge of mourning. Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix- 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it off (Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with white pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name inpirta, ‘ the whitened 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over the pipeclay, and was then called ura-inpirta, 
ura meaning ‘fire’ (Spencer-Gillen, p. 500). 
Amongst the Athapascan Tacullies it was found 
that after a deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
wife then received one, and had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
in rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, i. 126). Here 
again the bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4. When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after- 
wards, or left on the altar and the whole covered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to be carried out 
to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date they were 
thrown into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to burn 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried back to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brahmans burn a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the ashes, which is performed by the nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii. 175 ff.). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being offered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body should be cremated, 
and a dagoba or stipa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When the ioe had been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or kings 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built for the purpose.t When 

*See H. Blimner, Leben und Sitten der Griechen, ii. 80 
(Leipzig, 1887). 

+ See Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 428 (Berlin, 1897); and 


William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death,’ in the Transactions 
of the Lodge Quatuor Coronatt, No. 2076, p. 28. 
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Mr. William Simpson was in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, he excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the relic-cell, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to be the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
tells us that amongst the Lamas of Tibet also, 
when ae holy man dies, a sté%pa is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
them. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
amall figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and Patroclus, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends.* It should be added that a kin 
has been known-to lie in state even when reduc 
to ashes. Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal robes, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden ehield on its back, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5. Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes been thought to possess special 
virtues. We hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations carrying the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve as talismanic relics 
(Bancroft, ii. 348), and of other savages inoculat- 
ing themselves with ashes which represent and are 
supposed to impart moral and other virtues. Thus, 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in a person’s temple, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities (e.g. 
the claws of a lion might be sine to impart bravery). 
In this way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
and courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. 361 f.).+ 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a fine 
ais, mix this in Sante conchs of caxiri, and 

rink it, in the belief that by so doing they will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man (Spencer-Gillen, 
p. 535f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
ashes of the dead in the same way. It was a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ashes that led the Romans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
triumph.} In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easter fire on the land as a 

rotection against hail-storms, and in Bombay caste 
is restored by swallowing ashes given by the guru 
(Crooke, i. 293). Ashes from the burning ground 
in India are used in ‘black’ magic (2b. p. 261). 

6. A different use of ashes from any we have 
mentioned is found in connexion with the belief in 
ghosts. It has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

* See Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ ch. iii. (Works, ed. 
Sayle, Edin. 1907, vol. iii. p. 113). 

Modern psychology teaches that such a practice, however 
rin thes saree the original idea in it, might—and no doubt often 
did—have the desired effect. It would serve to remind the 
inoculated person of certain qualities, to concentrate the mind 
upon them, and so to produce them. This would bean instance 
of primitive folk having been led to adopt a custom for a 
reason of their own, which for another and a better reason hag 
proved to be one of the factors in civilization. 

t See F. Granger, The Worship of the Romans, 1896, p. 61f. 
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islanders; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered flour of, maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see ‘ by the footateps whether the de- 
ceased has been moving about’ (Spencer, i. 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the Hos of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite has been observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit ; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i. 176, ii. 72-74). Another 

ractice has been noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
eft alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the old super- 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual protector. 
In German folklore we hear of the little ‘ earth- 
men’ ore footprints in strewn ashes; and 
in England there was once 4 superstitioas belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were sifted over 
the hearth, the footprints would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die withip the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

Lirarators.—W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldéulte 3, 1904 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture4, 1908; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden ough 1900; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The 
Native Tri of Central Australia, 1899; E. S. Hartland, 
The Legend of Perseus, 1894; H. Spencer, The Principles of 
Sociology, 1898; William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death’ in 
Transactions of the e Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076 (1888) ; 
A. Réville, Htst. des Religions, 1888-89; H. H. Bancroft, T' 
Native Races of the Pacific States, 1875-76; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1878; C. F. A. Wuttke, Geach. 
des Heidenthums, 1852-58; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk- Lore of Northern India, 1896; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglaube, 1899; M. Jastrow, ‘Dust, Earth, and Ashes as 
Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews,’ in J AOS 
xX. (1899) 183-150. MAovRICE A. CANNEY. 


ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia).—The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Province 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, composed 
largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘ Hills 
of the Fire-worshippers’ by the modern inhabitants, 
who assign their origin to the fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroastrians. Scores of these hillocks are scattered 
over the great plain around Lake Urumiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster’s lifein Azarbaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances these elevations surmount a small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com- 
position; and although we may not agree in all 
respects with the natives, who unanimously ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from rye ee century after century, we 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks were 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hills have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis- 
covered the value of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilizing tn fg and for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre. Their casual diggings have re- 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta figurines, and other relics of 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 
carved upon it are the sun-god Shamash and the 
demi-god Ea-bani, as described by Dr. W. H. Ward 
in American Journal of Archeology, vi. 286-301. 
The Mission museum at Urumiah contains simi- 
lar relics. No systematic excavations, however, 
have been carried on to determine the possible 
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value of the ash-hills as contributing to archso- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of Iran. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore be brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Lirsnatur&.—For bibliographical references and a description 


and Phot pele illustrations of the Urumiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and London, 


1906, pp. 90-97. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.— 
‘Ashtart mney) was a a. worshipped by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and in Phen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by ‘Athéar, ‘Attar, etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence. In the Amarna Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ash-tar-tu. Ina Bab. tablet 
(PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 174 ff.) Ash-tar-tu is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of Tyre As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is ’Ac- 
téprn, which appears even in the LXX along with 
*Acraps$. Augustine (Quest. in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or Astart. The pronunciation mrpvy, ‘Ash- 
toreth, of MT is nrebably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of bdsheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
fsa for ‘Melech’ (Néldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 

). 

1. Origin.—As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
differ. ommel (Zwes Jagdinschr. 22), Delitzsch 
(Assyr. Lesestiicke*, s.v.), Driver (Hastings’ DB 
i. 168), Zimmern (KAT® 420 f.), Jastrow (Die Rel. 
Bab. 81, 207f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bab. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bab. religion during the third millennium B.c., 
and that Ishtar is ed Ashirat Wdans, ‘musterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. ashdru, the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory :—(l) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as ‘Attar or ‘Atar (see art. ATAR- 
GATIS) ; in Moab, as ‘Ashtar (see art. MOABITES) ; 
in South Arabia, as ‘Athtar (see art. SABAANS); 
and in Abyssinia, as ‘Astar (Miiller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aus Abessinien, 37f.). In classical Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as al-Lat and al-‘Usza (cf. 
Herod. iii. 8, where al-Lat is identified with Urania 
=Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. x and y are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
y with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heb. #= 


Arab. 4o=Aram. A. (3) The addition of the fem. 
ending ¢ in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the ey of 
a direct borrowing of the Bab. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fem. ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
a Bab. origin of the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fem. end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as ox, 5, 
are fem. without fem. vee | To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar pea to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fem. 
ending. (5) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moab also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fem., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fem. by one 
tribe and masc. by another, just as in South Arabia 
shams, ‘the sun,’ was fem., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Athtar, etc. (7) The use of the plural 
‘ashtaroth in the sense of ‘offspring’ (Dt 7% 
284- 18-51) cannot be explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root wy. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with 70x, accord- 
ingly, is to be regarded as merely one of the 
punning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2. Original sex and character.—If ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender: as it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia (CIS 
Iv. i. 40.4, 41. 2f.,46.5; Hommel, Aw/fs. u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins. 862, 8862; Miller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, Hebraica, x. 52-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab (Mesha Ins. 17; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phe- 
nicia, and the Phenician colonies? Zimmern 
(KAT® 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fem. ending, but 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. audissin 
(PRE 152) sueyente that there were originally both 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
alu and tlat, Ba‘al and Ba‘alat ; but no other case 
exists where the fem. is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. is is the 

ender in all the Semitic languages except South 
leatie and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body. of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion een through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff.; Barton, Sem. 
Origins, 30 ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch, 
Male divinities might exist and be known as $n, 
‘maternal uncle’ (cf. 2735n, 1ox>n), but they would 
not be called ‘father,’ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
iain k in later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent in the character of 
‘Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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love. In the Ea-bani episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
one of the earliest monuments of Bab. literature 
(KIB vi. 166-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 


suitors. In the Descent to Hades (KJB vi. 86f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested: in Babylonia, by the Gilgamesh Epic 
(KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1. 20), Ep. Jer ® (=Bar 6); in Syria, by Lucian 
(Dea Syr. 22, 43); in Arabia, by Theodoret (Hist. 
Relig., ed. Sirmond, iii. 883; cf. Wellhausen, Reséte?, 
44); in the Pheenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine (Civ. Des, ii. 4), Herodotus 
(i. 199), CZS 1. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
treptikos, 12f.), Arnobius (adv. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 5), Strabo (vi. 2.5). Among the Hebrewsand 
Pheenicians, g‘déshéth, or ‘temple harlots,’ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ‘Ashtart (yet ef. Herod. i. 105). 
If, however, the pbelcneed to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. Ba‘alat, ‘ mistress,’ the goddess of Gebal 
(Byblus) is only a title of ‘Ashtart, and prostitu- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 
6ff.). The identification of ‘Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite by both the Greeks and the Phenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at the risk of life (cf. Mu‘allagat of 
Labid 16-19, of ‘Antarah 5-22, of Harith 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a goddess of maternity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tammuz 
(see art. TAMMUZ). Under the title bélit ié, 
‘mistress of the gods,’ she is represented in Assyr.- 
Bab. art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she suckles at her breast, while with her right 
hand she caresses or blesses it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called bdnat-ildni, ‘creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte, 116 f. obv. 6). She is often desig- 
nated the ‘mother’ or ‘creatrix’ of men (cf. 
Zimmern, KAT® 428f.). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 238f.) men are described as her off- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Mw’allidtu 
or Mulittu (ni:0), ‘she who causes to bear,’ from 
which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosmologie, 294, 515). Ina 
Sabzean inscription (JA, 8 sér. ii. 256 ff.) ‘Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother-‘Athtar,’ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanius, Panarion, li.). The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name ninvypx, ‘Ashtart is a 
mother’ (CIS 263), by the title ‘mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ashtart (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe. 

(3) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a war-goddess. She appears 
to Ashurbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left 
hand, while with her right she draws a sword out 
of its sheath (KJB ii. 227, 251). In Babylonian art 
she is often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or a lion. In one hymn (Reisner, 108) she 
says of herself, ‘Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
In like manner the Canaanite ‘Ashtart was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as a war-goddess (ZA ix. 
{1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a lion 
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(Miiller, Asien, 313f.). The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (1S 31%), Her statue at Cythera, a 
Pheenician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iil. 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Rom. art 
were perpetuations of Phenician types. ‘Attar at 
Hierapolis rode on a lion (Macrobius, Sat. i. 23. 
18f.). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets. It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 57-15) and Samsi queen of Aribi (KIB 
ii. 54 f.), rabeee in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ashtart-Ishtar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.g. Suidas and Zonaras, Lez. 
s.v.; Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44; Athenseus, ix. 392 D; 
Myth. Vatic. i. 17, ii. 37, iii. 8; Philo Bybl. in 
Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, iil. 
569. 24). The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian (Dea Syr. 4) and Herodian (v. 6. 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological speculation. The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Pheenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon but of a cow, and are 
probably derived from the Egyptian Hathor, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (Miiller, 
Asien, 314). On ‘Ashtaroth Qarnaim, ‘‘Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 155 ff. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of ‘Ashtar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a matriarchate to a 
patriarchate, either a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘Ashtar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab, This could be done the more 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3. Etymology of name.—The original character of ‘Ashtar(t) 


must guide usin the effort to find an etymology and a meani 
for her name. If it is primitive Semitic, it must be deriv 


from the root ‘ashar, Heb. WY, Arab. fyi Aram. 5AS, 


The ¢ is infixed after the analogy of the Arab. vit. stem igtatala 
and Assyr. kitshudu, and is transposed with the sibilant after 
the analogy of Heb. hishtahdwah and Assyr. gashdu for gadshu. 
In Heb. and Aram. 1Wy means ‘to be rich,’ which represents 


Arab. he rather than eA and therefore throws no light 


on the primitive meaning of yet 


In Arab. the common meaning for ‘athara is ‘stumble,’ but 
‘athr and ‘athart, or ‘aththari, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
produce which are watered naturally; and ‘dthary means ‘a 
channel to irrigate a palm tree such as is termed ba‘l' (Lane, Lez. 
8.v.). If these words are primitive and not loan-words, the root 
may mean ‘to be watered.’ The parallelism in Ps 6510 suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for Wy. If so, ‘ashtar ina 
reflexive sense may mean ‘the self-watering,’ t.e. ‘the spring,’ 
and in a passive sense ‘the watered’ or ‘fertilized,’ as in the 
Heb. ‘ashtaréth=‘ offspring’ or ‘lambs.’ All this, however, is 
very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the numen of a spring as a divine matriarch, such 
as we have seen ‘Ashtar(t) to be. To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as a centre the tribe rallied. It nourished the date palm, 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by its distine- 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross- 
pollination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springs 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 148-184), and the same is 
true even in modern Arabia and Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Rel., 
94-96, 113-115). In the Sabzan inscriptions ‘Athtar is entitled 
‘Lord of the water-supply’ (CIS tv, i. 41; ZDMG liv. 245), and 
is described as the giver of harvests (CIS rv. ii. 104, 105). AL 
‘Uzza, ‘the mighty,’ a title of the fem. ‘Athtar, was connected 
with the sacred spring Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Reste2, 
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84-45, 103). In a Bab. hymn (Haupt, Akkadische und sumer- 
tsche Keilschrifttexte, 116 f.) Ishtar is described as ‘the one who 
causes verdure to forth, . . . creatrix of everything.’ Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, ‘She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of Mabbog (Bambyce; i.e. Wi3D 
‘spring’), and had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Askalon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
&@ mermaid with a fish's tail (see art. ATARGATIS). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Phen. ‘Ashtart was at Aphaka (= p"5x, 
‘water-course’), at the point where the Adonis River bursts 
out of a cave in the side of Mt. Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phen. settlements may be only variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘to be watered,’ 
and interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
ag unreasonable (see W.R. Smith, Semites?, 100; Wellhausen, 
Resie?, 146; Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 14; Halévy, REJ ix. 182t.; 
Hoffmann, Phen. Ins, 21f.; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 23f.; 
Schlottmann, ZDMG@ xxiv. 657ff.; Noldeke, ZDMG xl. 742; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 102t. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 758). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste*, 176), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. 
114, 270); but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
ee of contact with the goddess was needed. 

his was found in the maggébah, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a beth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slain and offerings might be poured with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, li.) Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart-A phrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hest. ii. 3; Serv. Aen. i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Num. 628). The Ba‘alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phénizer, 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general masséb6th rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2” 
‘who say to the stone, Thou hast brought me 
forth’ (see art. MASSEBAH). The sacred precinct 
around the massébah was enclosed with ’dshértm, 
or ‘totem posts,’ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(see art. PoLEs). Offerings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and herds. The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were born, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites?, 469 ff; Wellhausen, Reste?, 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 108-115 ; and art. SEMITES). 

5, History of cult.—If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes III. (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city ‘A-s-ti-ra-tu (Miiller, 
Asien, 162, 313). In the Amarna Letters (c. B.C. 
1400) this city is mentioned (KJB v., Let. 142. 10 
237.21). Inthe treaty of peace between Rameses II. 
and Khetasar (c. B.C. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Egyp. Records, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddessea 
(Miller, Asien, 313f.). In the mound of Gezer a 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 

re-Israelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
1s doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. CANAANITES). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart Eee: as a survival in the 
city-name ‘Ashtdréth (Dt 14, Jos 9! 124 131-81, 
1 Ch 6()), In Jos 217=1 Ch 6%) this is called 
Be‘eshtera, i.e. Beth-‘Ashtart, ‘house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like “Elohvm. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 14°, 1 Mac 5%, 2 Mac 12”) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Ashtaroth. In Jg 2 10§, 
1S 7* 12!°_all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomic hand—it is stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges Madr 9 the Ba‘alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here ‘Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘ goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ildni w-tshtardti, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’—a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of Yammurabi (L. W. King, GZammurabi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1S 31°, the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic acto Hehe (read the sing. with LXX 
70 Aorapreiov). In 1 K 115, 2 K 23% ‘Ashtart is 
called the ‘ goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass ges 
‘Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
oA and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba‘al 
of Tyre and the Ba‘al of Sidon. In y7% minvy of CIS 
135, 77x is probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as no above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ The use as a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ‘Amm, ‘Ammi (q.v.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Pheenicia and the 
Phen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers: at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins. 1, 2, 6; CIS 1. i. 3. 15, 16, 18; 4. 5; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 4; Achil. Tat. i.1; Lydus, de Mens. 
iv. 44; Malalas, Chron. ed. Dind. p. 31; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Miiller, Fragmenta 
Hist, Grec. iii. 569, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant. VUl.v. 3, c. Ap. i. 18); at Umel-‘Awamid near 
Tyre, by CIS 8; at Ma‘sib, by the Ma‘sdbd Ins. 4; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3; 86A. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CIA ii. 
168; at Gul near Malta, by C/S 132.3; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CS 135 ; 140.1; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. R. Acad. Ins. 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Quest. in Jud. 16, Heptat. vii. 16 (Migne, ili. 797). 
It is probable that Ba‘alat, ‘mistress,’ the goddess 
of Gebal and other Phen. towns (CJS 1. 2 ff. ; 177; 
Philo Byb. in Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Grec. iii. 
569; Melito in Cureton, Sprc. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Ostride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Phen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see PHGENICIANS). 
In Pheenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the Aigean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. These are similar 
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in type to the plaques discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Pheen. 
oddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 381f.). On 
hen. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her hand. 

Into Syria proper the cult of ‘Ashtart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the strength of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
originally the same as ‘Ashtar, the two goddesses 
had diverged so far that they were never identified. 
Lucian (Dea Syr.) carefully distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple of Atargatis at Askalon 
alongside of thatof Astarte, and Atargatis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
when Tertullian (A pol, 24), Artemidorus (Oneirocrit. 
i. 8), and Lydus (de Mens. iii. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria. 

From the Phoenicians the cult of ‘Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Romans. One inscription 
(CIG 6807) shows that. her- worship was carried, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Hommel (Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. exxv. 
[1882] 176; Aufs. «. Abh. 34) attempts to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ashtart; but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified ‘Ashtart with 
Aphrodite (cf. the inscription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, vi. 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often s the title of Urania or 
Calestis, but this is also a title of ‘Ashtart (Jer 
738 4417.35; Sanchoniathon in Miiller, Fragmenta 
Aitst. Grec. iii. 569). Many of the seats of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phosn. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod. i. 105) must be the same as the ‘house of 
‘Ashtart’ (1S 31°). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphaka are described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) 
and Eusebius (Vié. Const. iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen (HE ii. 5) calls Urania, can have been no 
other than the Ba‘alat of Gebal whose identity 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phen. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Korps and Kvéépaa (It. v. 330; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Pheenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Pheen. ‘Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
(de Nat. Deor. iii. 59; cf. Lydus, de lena, iv. 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘/Aneadum genetrix’ in 
the opening lines of de Rerum Natura. It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con- 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art: GREEK 
RELIGION). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Ashtart, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see ATARGATIS, ISHTAR). 


LirgzaTurE.—In addition to the discussions mentioned above, 
see EH. Meyer, art. ‘ Astarte' in Roscher (1884); Cumont, art. 
* Astarte’ in Pauly-Wissowa (1896); Baudissin, ‘Astarte und 
Aschera’ (with f pibltcers hy of earlier writers) in PRE 
(1896); Driver, ‘Ashtoreth’ in Hastings’ DB (1898); Farnell, 
COGS, chs. xxi.-xxiii. (vol. ii. 1896); Moore, ‘Ashtoreth’ in 
EBt (1890); Barton, ‘Ashtoreth and her Influence in the 
OT, JBL x. 78ff., ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult’ in Hebraica, ix. 
1898) 138-165, x. (1894) 1-74, A Sketeh of Semstic Origins (1902); 

aupt, ‘The Name Istar,’ in JAOS xxviii. (1907) 112-119; 

wy, Sem. . tm Griech. 148, 186f. See also the litera- 
ture under ATAR@aris, ISHTAR. 

LEwis BAYLEs PATON. 
ASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and Ethics).— 
The distinetive title of oficina gentium, formerly 
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awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vn opulation, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of a the rest of the known world. 
Now it may be taken in a more literal sense, aa 
indicating that this continent is really the offcina, 
the true cradle of the human species. In art. 
ETHNOLOGY it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in epraee ee during Pliocene times, 
that is, while that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migratory routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early Dlsistaceies Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
China, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut off from those lands as 
it afterwards was by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station on this route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on estone rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above which was a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the greenstone hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These hills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 

osit, and it was only when the limestone had 
been sufficiently denuded to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer- 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ (Straits Times, 
14th Feb. 1902). Farther north, Dr. Noetling dis- 
covered (1894) another paleolithic station in the 
Yenangyaung district, pues Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found im situ in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Htpparton antelopinum and other 
long extinct fauna (Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In Tudtis, paleoliths are yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift gravels of 
the Mirzipur, Arcot, Orissa, Hyderabad, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. Many of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date (JAJ xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and dispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; a different and cooler 
climate than that of the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to ita then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present ; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modern exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
gradually have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could preeent any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actuall 
nearer than does the Negro to that of the aeneralt 
ized Qua ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, the Mongol archetype ditfers from the 
other divisions—black, white, red—mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, the broad flat 
eatures, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaws, brachyceph- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-sha aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, and 
the cuter angle alightly raised ; lastly, the highly 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all true-born Mongols, but dis- 
appearing in infancy, and said to be common also 
to the Simian young (Dr. Bilz, quoted by Dr. O. 
Nachod, Gesch. von Japan, 1906, p. 35). The 
ohne eye with its fold is also a distinct racial 
mark, whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common alse to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

From the central Tibetan plateau this Homo 
asiaticus fuscus, as he has been named by Linné, 
tadiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
pert of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 

iberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as the Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperboreans, comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghirs, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamchadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin; the wide-spread Mongolo-Turki family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tunguses with the Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, 
ee -Kiu Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Kirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common 888 utinating 
Ural-Altaic speech, of which Korean and Japanese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tibeto-Chinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Himalayan groups, 
all of more or less monosyllabic isolating speech ; 
the extinct or absorbed Akkado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many affiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. ETHNOLOGY, ‘ Conspectus).’ 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions—a great part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, t.e., about one-fourth of the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasic division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
appears to have been specialized (see art. AFRICA). 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Semites, who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
‘have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
‘Asia Minor, becoming differentiated in their new 
homes as Himyarites, Arabs, Phenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Arameeans 
(Syro-Chaldzans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassians, 
Lesghians, and others of the Caucasus, where the 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speec 
(whence the expression ‘mountain of languages’ 
of the medieval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which ‘Caucasic’ was adopted by Blumenbach as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linné’s Homo europeus albus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindwlteett Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galchas, Vedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from cir A 
sia, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no certain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 
type. In its morpho. ony it remotely resembles the 

inno-Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects differs pro- 
foundly from all other known forms of speech. 
But it is generally, and perhaps rightly, assumed 
that the Kolarians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north- 
west, and that both may have been offshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were continued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and traversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 

ina and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
while the Ainus, the true aborigines of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nachod to be neolithic 
Caucasians (Gesch. von Japan, 1906, I. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked flints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
(L’ Anthropologie, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.’ Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who occupied the peninsula long be- 
fore its conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly be traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages (L’ Anthropologie, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Khasi 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
intermingled or associated with the Mongol su 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border- 
lands from Assam to Annam. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
in 1896, as ‘quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orléans 
was reminded by the Kiu-tse (Khanungs, Lu-tsé) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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red hair’; and M. R. Verneau tells us that the 
Mans and T’hai ‘differ altogether from the Mongol 
seotpronresenies by the Chinese and Annamese. 
he Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the aayee type’ (L’ Anthropologie, 1896, p. 602). 
the extreme west the racial movements re- 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of ‘the 
Akkado-Sumerian Mongols by the Caucasic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islam these 
and most other Semites became Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly all the 
early Caucasic peoples were displaced by the Mu- 
hammadan Turki hordes from Central Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now occu- 
pie Cathy wire Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the Aralo-Caspian steppe, that is, 
the Iran, or ‘land of light,’and Turdn, the ‘land of 
night,’ of the Persian poet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
throughout the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern ans were 
dominant under the old Persian empire of the 
Achemenians, which extended from the Agean 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it was that Iran interpene- 
trated Turan, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its own Sardassi and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
great centre of Iranian and Greco-Bactrian civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makan Desert, have again been 
brought to light iy the Sven Hedin expeditions of 
1895 and 1900, and more fully explored by Dr. M. 
A. Stein, who in 1901] recovered great quantities 
of hidden treasures, now eeonleeda in the British 
Museum (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disappeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian power over the trans-Cas- 
pian region in recent times. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are due those intermediate Mongolo-Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
the Uzbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, who in their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. F 

In many places the cultures and social and religious 
institutions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are in great measure 
distributed according to race, Thus the Tunguses 
and most other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
shamanists ; the Hindus extreme polytheists; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chaitteas; Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites (‘ortho- 
dox’ Muhammadans) ; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shi'ites (‘separ- 
atist’ Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) and 
a@ nomad Mongol group (Kalmuks) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 

m Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
rimitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
ull vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of the religious sentiment— 
pure animism, personification of the powers of 
nature, and ancestor-worship (art. ETHNOLOGY, § 9) 
—not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
water spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions—the three 
‘State Churches,’ as they have been called—fo- 
kiao (Buddhism), tao-kiao (Taoism), and ju-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

‘In every district are diverse forms of worship 
between which no clear dividing line can be drawn, and, as in 
Annam, the same persons may be at once followers of Con- 
fucius, Lao-tee, and Buddha. In fact, such is the ition of 
the emperor, who belongs ¢z officio to ee of these State 
religions, and scrupulously takes part in their various observ- 
ances. There is even some truth in the Chinese view that 
‘all three make but one religion,” the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of self-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. 
But behind, one might say above, it all, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of superstitious 

ractices, whose purport is to appease the evil and secure 

@ favour of the good spirite, the Feng-shui, or Fung-shut, 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
all the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences of 
daily life. These, with the ghosta of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land is haunted, are the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence. Everything depends on 
a perfect balance between the two principles represented by 
the ‘White Tiger’ and the ‘ Azure gon,’ who guard the 
approaches of every Laake and whose opposing influences 
have to be nicely adjusted by the well-paid professors of the 
magic arts’ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 223). 

The ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the shamans who control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be separately 
dealt with, and here it may suffice to say that it is 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 

uliar phase of thought, which is widely distri- 
uted, and appears to @ necessary stage in the 
progress of all religious development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermediate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the higher, religious 
systems. Although in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditary and thus to 
crystallize into a regular hierarchy, in Siberia any 
one may become a shaman who has sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in his claim to super- 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwise inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia beneath 
the general shaman-craft there are all kinds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which animal-cult, as in North America, plays a 
much ataen part than ancestor- or nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf notions are wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan affluent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
still under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the Ainas, that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are ruled by 
the Irle-Khan, who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans. 

So also the Yakuts of the Lena basin have a sub- 
ordinate deity, the Ve t, or ‘ Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 
the form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘ Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who with his wife, ‘Shining in Glory, 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the Yakuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial spirits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous progeny, all hostile 
toman. Sugat-toyon, the Yakut Juppiter Tonans, 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar, abode of ‘ Everlasting 
Woe,’ there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-bioho, the ‘Mighty,’ supreme in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Enakhsys, the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm’ their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves; hence her wrath has to be 
curned aside by many costly offerings Ata th 
Despite their veneer of Russian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring as lies still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with him [the Samoyed], he is a Christian; 
but should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe 
happen, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or Chaddi. . . . He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any image of Chaddi’ (F. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Land, 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new—a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. ABORIGINES. Thuson the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is he eg eae by.an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to gone? the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within which human sacri- 
fices ap)ear to have been formerly offered to propi- 
tiate Chaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl’ 
(ib.). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the tatzbé, that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm their enemies. Despite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
sinews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, where 
they will require the same objects that they needed 
‘in this life. 
The above-mentioned Num is an aerial god who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
rain and snow, and rules the winds and storms. The sky itself 
also called Num (cf. Diespiter), is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong the moon and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow (munbano) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at its rising and setting with 
suitable invocations. Some even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the same divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth; if men are good and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of his epithets 
is Jilibeam-baertie, ‘cattle-ward’), blesses their cet d expedi- 
tions, and endows them with many days. But if they lead 
wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, and die prema- 
turely. There is even a sort of moral code containin the 
precepts by which all should be guided who wish to stand well 
with Num: ‘Believe in Num. Believe in the spirit of evil, and 
that he can be appeased by sacrifices, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy lanly, or thy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours. Believe in the spirita 
that they may do thee no evil. Do not jump over the sledge in 
which the gods are placed ; honour thy parents; reverence thy 
elders ; ill not, quarrel not, speak no evil, tend the herds, help 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has happened.’ 


Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and ethical notions, most of the Samoyeds 
are still mainly nature-worshippers and animists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which with the wolf is held in the highest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Samoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
region have a gon of the sky, Turm or Urt, who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also credited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bend his will; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure his favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without the least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
and trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
pmonge the Ugrian Finns, they are generally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden effigies, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stuffed with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 

late nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 

aver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranks with 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded as a stroke of 
luck celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

‘The skin is stuffed with hay, and the people collect from all 
uarters to jeer, mock, and spit upon the helpless enemy. 

ey sing songs of triumph expressed in words of insult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they set 
up on its hind legs in the corner of the hut the now harmless 
effigy of the ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god’ (A. Featherman, 
Races of Mankind, 1891, iv. 564). 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the Gw- 

aks and Ainus, that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
represents the Kur, or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and eaten. When taken in his lair while hiber- 
nating in winter, he is secured by a leathern noose 
and drayged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept in confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
and at last slain on his feast-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practices -prevail 
amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
described by the late Mrs. Cee al 

‘The peculiarity which distinguishes this rude mythology is 
the ‘‘worship” of the bear, the Yezo bear being one of the 
finest of his species. But it is impossible to understand the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship it after their 
fashion, and set up ite h in their villages, yet they trap it, 
kill it, eat it, and sellits skin. There is no decbt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompte worship than 
the inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 
epee as bear-worshippers, and their greatest religious fes- 

val, or Saturnalia, as the Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
peaceable as they are, they have a great admiration for fierceness 
and courage; and the bear, which is the strongest, flercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably in all 
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ages inspired them with veneration. Some of their rude chants 
are in praise of the bear, and their highest eul: on a man is 
to compare him to a bear’ (Unbeaten Tracks in Japan4, 1885, ii. 
73). For further details and a possible explanation of this 
strange cult, see the art. Ainus in vol. i. p, 2494, and art. 
ANIMALS, tb. p. 502», 

In Mongolia the never-dying superstitions asso- 
ciated with nature-worship, animism, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show of official lamaism. Indeed, the whole system 
of Buddhism is everywhere coloured and modified, 
as in most other Buddhist lands, by the old local 
beliefs. The magicians are still appealed to when 
the flocks are smitten by disease; when ‘fine 
weather,’ which there means rain, is needed ; when 
sickness troubles the household; or when some 
healthy but unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lamaseries bear the name of 
‘Samaneans,’ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word shaman, as if the Buddhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine- 
men. Every possible: transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit-worship and 
the peculiar form of lamaism introduced from 
Tibet after the death of Jenghiz Khan. 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the ‘State Church’ and the pre-Buddhist 
Bonbo or Boa-ho religion, which persists, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, side by side 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as 
the sect of the ‘ Blacks,’ in contradistinction to the 
orthodox ‘ Yellow’ and dissenting ‘ Red’ lamaists ; 
and, as now constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rab (Gsen-rabs), who flourished about the 
5th cent. before the new era, and is venerated as 
the equal of Buddha himself. His followers, who 
were powerful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent., worship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantheon. The sacred 
symbol of the Bonbo sect is the ubiquitous swa- 
stika with the hooks of the cross reversed, rhe 


instead of Ley , & change said to be due to the 


peice of turning the prayer-wheel from right to 
eft as the Red lamas do, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way. The common 
Buddhist formula of six syllables—om-ma-ni-pad- 
me-hum—is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
—ma-tri-mon-tre-sa-la-dzun (Sarat Chandra Das, 
in JRASBe, 1881-1882). 

In the upland regions skirting the Brahmaputra, 
between Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples—A bors, 
Mishmis, Garos, Khasis, Kocchis, Bodos, Kacharis, 
Lushais, Nagas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyens, Karens, 
and many others—who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 

resent features often of exceptional interest. 

hus the gods of the Garos are mostly vague 
mythical entities, dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but poeseesipg no definite attributes or 
powers, and associated with many wonderful cos- 
mical myths. Salgong, the chief deity, marries 
Apongma, a divine princess who descends on earth 
and i birth to Kengra Barsa, father of fire and 
of all the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter, 
Mining Mija, who marries the son of Donjogma, 
mother of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
Salgong spring the mothers of the Tibetan Bhoti- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
and soon, But beneath these Are tore many 
of them obviously later inventions, there persists the 
old nature-worship, a3 seen in the personification 
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of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni- 
verse, and controllers of human destinies and of 
all natural phenomena. 

‘According to the Kuki creation myth, the face of the earth 
was originally covered with one vast sheet of water inhabited 
by a huge worm. One day the Creator, passing over this worm, 
dropped a small piece of clay, saying, ‘‘ Of this I mean to make a 
land and people it.” ‘* Nonsense,” said the worm ; ‘‘look here, I 
can swallow it.” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until it became the world we now see. Then man 
sprang out of,the ground by the will of the three gods, Lambra the 
Creator, without whose consent nothing can be done, Golaral, 
god of death, and the beneficent Dudukal, who operates through 
his wife Fapité’ (O. A. Soppitt, Kuki-Lushat Tribes, 1887). 

The Tawyans, a branch of the numerous Chin 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by their insane 
efforts to capture the sun. With a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higher and ages but, grow- 
ing tired, began to eed among themselves, until 
one day, while half of them were clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down just as 
they were about to seize the sun. 

Although often described as devil-worshippers, 
the Chins appear to worship neither god nor devil. 
The northern groups believe there is no Ens Sup- 
remum; and although the southerners have a 
Kozin, or head god, they pay him no homage, and 
never look to him for any favours, except perhaps 
exemption from such troubles as he might be dis- 
posed to inflict on those who offend him in this 
world. There are also the countless nats, or spirits 
of the air, the streams, the jungle, the hills, and 
there are those that swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of these can do any good, though 
all may do harm unless soothed by gifts. Mithikwa, 
the ‘Village of the Dead,’ is divided into two 
wards, the Pwethikwa, abode of the happy, and the 
Sathikwa, reserved for the wretches who die un- 
avenged, and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Thus the vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengthened by the belief that 
the slain becomes the slave of the slayer in Pwe- 
thikwa. 

‘Should the slayer himself be slain, then the first slain is the 
slave of the second slain, who in turn is the slave of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been honest or dishonest 
in this world is of no consequence in the next existence; 
but if he has killed many people in this world, he has many 
slaves to serve him in his future existence; if he has killed 
many wild animals, then he will start well supplied with 
food, for all that he kills on earth are his in the future 
existence. In the next existence hunting and drinking will 
certainly be practised, but whether heey Moe raiding will be 
Slee in is unknown’ (Carey and Tuck, Chin Hills, 1896, 


Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, the 
chthonic gods were probably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide diffusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the Dra- 
vidian, Kolarian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian abor- 
igines. But these gods themselves are nearly all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis- 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it is that we 
have now official assurance that the Paharias and 
other low castes, and even some of the high castes, 
are for the most part demon-worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of the aborigines of Southern 
India. In the Cochin Census Report for 1901, M. 
Sankara Menon writes : 

“Nowhere perhaps has the belief in demons a stronger hold 
on the popular mind than in this part of India. The existence 
of numerous exorcists amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
population, from the highest Nambudri to the lowest Paraiyan, 

rs ample testimony to this fact. There is a separate caste, 
the Panans, amongst whom exorcisms, sorcery, and witchcraft 
are hereditary occupations. The Panan is quite as indispens- 
able a factor in the social organism of the village as the barber 
and the washerman. There are again certain families who have 
special control over particular classes of demons.’ The priests 
attached to many families have their special family deities ‘ by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
Hes It may sound strange, but it is none the less true, that 

ere are exorciste amongst native Christians and Musalmans 
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as well. One interesting fact is that high-class Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating Kali in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects.’ Some of the more evil- 
minded demonsare ‘ supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. They are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to thein by their votaries, who are 
continually tormented for the purpose. Illness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At the sick-bed of a person, the a Ae 
the exorcist, and the physician are all in attendance. e 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes propitiatory reme- 
dies. e exorcist then comes in, and goes through a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirits. 
The physician steps in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be ee good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often appear in 
terrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or ap ritions a person 
believes himself to be possessed, and falls ill {ib.). 

In some places ne ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the high castes. In 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone; and here no orthodox Hindu 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would be sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
with milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 
grove, where songs are chanted and religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Vindhya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the suffering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the Mundas, one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice-weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks. These are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of al] natural religions. ; 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
‘and Dravidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 

rovinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
ings often pha care the revolting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
*‘twice-born’ Aryas (‘ Nobles’), and the scarce] 
human Nagas, ‘ kindred of the dragon,’ dates bac 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mythical marriage of Arjuna, one of the high- 
born Pandavas, with Ulipi, daughter of the Naga 
king Vasuki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardw4r on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore= 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty ; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein all those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later bia he or the already mixed Aryas en- 
countered the vile Dasyus, proto-Kolarians of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually effected. Thus it was 
that ‘from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modern people of northern 
India’ (W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen In the baigd, or devil-hunting priest of the 
jungle tribes, who in the Hindu system became a 
srahman Ojha, or exorcizer of evil spirits; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, though at present occupational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. CASTE). 

x clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili- 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 
‘all but impossible to frame a working definition of a Hindu; 
Musalmans of the lower class cling to many of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forms of faith known as Brahmanical or 
Animistic constantly overlap. ... The natural cleavage line is 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has been found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern and 
southern India, but in northern India this distinction is un- 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the Brahmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistic beliefs of the lower races’ (The N.W. Proves. of India, 
1897, ch. v.). And elsewhere: ‘It is little use defining a man 
as a Vaishnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods as well—will reverence the cow or the pipal tree, 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox’ (p. 242). 

As pointed out by Mr. E. A. Gait (General Report 
of the Census of India, 1901, p. 358), the animism 
here in question—a belief in and dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic—appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two different 
sources. Some of its elements ‘are derived from 
the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ‘it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage—the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo-Aryan and Pat Dra- 
vidian.’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic Aine notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading—by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide- 
spread Doms, most probably the parent-stock of 
the European Gipsies (Dom=Rom, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 


furum dea, Laverna, was silently invoked by the 


Roman latro: 
‘ Labra movet metuens audiri, Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere ; da justo sanctoque videri ; 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.’ 
(Hor. Epist. 1. xvi. 60-62). 

Yet these Doms, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not quite irreclaimable, and the recent efforts to 
civilize them have met with a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
times when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. 

The Agarias of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohasur Devi, goddess of iron (lohd= 
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‘iron’), and also employ the baiga (see above) to 
worship the old local godlings. The black goat 
offered to Lohasur Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrificed, and goats and fowls are also offered to 
the ghosts of the dead who appear to them in 
dreams. At the end of the difficult road to the 
heaven of Parameslvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demons, who allow no woman 
to pass unless tatued. There are twenty-four 
forms of tatus, and the women who can show no 
mark of some god on their bodies are tormented 
by the gate-keepers, who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and fling them down from 
the top of the gate. Tatuing has thus become a 
religious obligation, and although, perhaps totem- 
istic in origin, the forms—Ganeéa, Siva, Krishna as 
flute-player, the moon, the peacock, and man 
others—are now merely charms to ward off evils 
and gain access to the abode of Vishnu. The 
whole religious world of the Agariais is an in- 
extricably interwoven system of primitive and 
Hindu notions. — . -- - - 

Similarly the Agarwdlas of the a ee Ganges, 
although reckoned as Vaishnavas, call themselves, 
and are, Naga Updasaki, ‘Snake - worshippers,’ 
doing homage to Astika Muni, who sprang from 
the sister of the great serpent Vasuki. But there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves women from widow- 
hood, besides the tribal deity Lakshmi and several 
trees—pipal, kadam, sami, babul—which are held 
in special honour. Socially the Agarwdlas are 
landowners, bankers, and money-lenders, but for 
them animal food, as well as onions, garlic, carrots, 
and turnips, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
countless hair-splitting caste distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to eat the food prepared by 
their daughters-in-law. 

One might almost suppose that the Hindu snake- 
cult had passed into Irania, so general is the re- 
spect in which these reptiles are held even by the 

ersian Shiites. No Persian will willingly kill a 
house-snake, partly because he thinks it harmless, 
but chiefly because he supposes it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the late owner of the house. When 
one was shot by Dr. C. J. Wills, the whole house- 
hold ‘sulked and looked black for a week,’ although 
the landlord, being an educated man, was glad, 
‘the clock-winding snake’ having plagued him for 
years. Equally prevalent are the superstitions 
associated with omens, the evil eye, and astrology. 
Nothing serious is done in Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lots, or the consult- 
ing of an astrologer. A favourite place for taking 
omens is the tomb of the Shirazi poet and mystic, 
Hafiz, to whom are paid almost divine honours, 
Recourse is had to the munajjim, ‘ astrologer,’ on 
all occasions; every village has its professional 
diviner, every town several, whose chief business 
it is to predict lucky hours or days, to read the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
they are often successful by laying pitfalls into 
which the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical Babis (q.v.), and the 
periodical outbursts of religious frenzy connected 
with the anniversary of the nidetgrs lain and 
Hasan, the Persian Shiites are not particu- 
larly zealous Muhammadans. Many, indeed, of 
the educated classes prefer the writings of Hafiz 
and Sadi to the Qur’an, are theists and even ad- 
vanced freethinkers, while scepticism is wide-spread 
amongst the higher military and official classes. 
‘These say no prayers, keep no fasts, have no belief, 
and are utterly dead to everything but what they 
believe to be their own interests. Many openly 
boast their disbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity’ (Wills, The Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, 1883, p. 339). One thing is clear. There 
is no danger that the monotheism which has sup- 
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planted the old Zoroastrian dualism in Persia will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system, to the low level 
of the primitive chthonic beliefs. | It will rather be 
dissipated, like the Western creeds, in the atmo- 
sphere of philosophic unbelief. ; 

On the other hand, these primitive beliefs are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham- 
madan monotheism. Muhammad enthroned Allah, 
but failed to abolish the jinns, the afrits, and 
shaitans that still haunt the sandy wastes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, well, and hillside of 
the peninsula. But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranians, that is, one of the 
noblest branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites whose primeval ‘ monotheism’ 
is probably a delusion, and whose early beliefs 
were ‘of the earth earthy,’ originally associ- 
ated with the Asherahs, the Astarte and Tammuz 
myths, the abominations of the Baals and Molechs, 
and all that is implied in the primitive phallus- 
worship. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
rise in Asia, see special articles CHRISTIANITY, 
JUDAISM, MUHAMMADANISM, ZOROASTRIANISM, 
BRAHMANISM, BUDDHISM, SHINTOISM. 
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ASOKA.—AsSoka, emperor of India (B.c. 273- 
231), was the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya 
(9.0.), and son of Bindusara, whom he succeeded on 
the throne in B.C. 273 or 272, although his formal 
coronation did not take place until B.c. 269, having 
perhaps been delayed by a disputed succession. 
According to tradition, ASoka in his youth repre- 
sented his father as ndcrey at Taxila in the Panjab, 
and also at Ujjain in Malwa. Silly legends repre- 
sent him as having attained power by ie massacre 
of ninety-nine brothers, and as having been a 
monster of cruelty in the early years of his reign ; 
but these are mere fables. In B.C. 261 he rounded 
off his vast inherited dominions by the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kaling&é on the coast of the 
Bay of mies be corresponding with the ‘ Northern 
Circars’ and part of Orissa. This was the only 
aggressive war of the reign. The suffering inflicted 
upon the conquered people made a profound im- 
pression on the conscience of Asoka, who at about 
this time came under the influence of Buddhist 
teachers, to whom war was abhorrent. Four years 
later, the emperor solemnly recorded in inscriptions 
engraved upon the rocks his ‘ profound sorrow and 
regret’ for the misery caused by his ambition, and 
declared that ‘the loss of even the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the persons who were then 
slain, carried away captive, or done to death in 
Kalinga, would now be a matter of deep regret to 
His aesty piercacte 3 a man should do him an 
injury, His Majesty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, so far as it can possibly be borne.’ 

Asoka acted on the principle thus publicly pro. 
fessed and indelibly recorded, and hence ceaan 
was & man of peace, devoted to the inculcation 
and propagation of the Law of Piety (dharma), as 
conceived by him in accordance with the teaching 
of the Buddha. At a date not exactly known he 
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PN himself for the highest rewards of a 
uddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, but did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 
etal that in the last year of his life he with- 
w from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.C. 232 or 231 after a reign of y forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Suvarnagiri) at Rajagriha, the 
capital of the early kings of Magadha (S. Bihar). 
he empire which Aéoka ruled comprised, in 
modern terminology, Afghanistan south of the 
Hindi Kush, Balichistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Pataliputra, the modern Patna, then on the north 
bank of the Sdn, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of officials. The capital was admintatared 
by a municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
—cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
—was maintained in great force, and public order 
was well preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddha, the whole machinery of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Allahabad, and 
the ‘Hnaslayan hen he died in B.C. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by him had only limited and local in- 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of Asoka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Buddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion—perhaps the greatest of 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Asoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in early, life an 
orthodox Hindu, of the Saiva sect (see SAIVISM) ; 

‘and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
‘ scale for the purposes of food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of his habits by reducing the butcher’s 
bill for the Imperial table to the modest amount, of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was abolished in B.c. 259, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for- 
bidden. In B.c. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of animals applicable 
to the whole empire were pullished, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the killing of many large 
classes of living creatures, and imposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dharma, or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in o 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable official arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed pious regulations, and by benevolent 
rovision for the cure and comfort of man and 
east. But Asoka, while utilizing to the full all 
this machinery for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely administrative 
measures ; because ‘ pious acts and the practice of 
piety serene on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘has been effected by two-fold means, to 


wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 


theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
jory to animate beings and from slaughter of 
iving creatures,’ 

The substance of Aéoka’s practical ethical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest : 

‘Thus saith His Majesty: ‘‘Father and mother must be 
hearkened to; similarly, respect for living creatures must be 
firmly established ; truth must be spoken. These are the virtues 
of the Law of Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 


must be shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of piety 
—this leads to length of days, and according to this men must 
’ 


The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Agokan code were (1) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re- 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors—the superiors so honoured 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consideration; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
and; sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and all extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro- 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the Dhammapada and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Aéoka in a 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published in B.c. 256, 
were incised upon rocks at seven localities in the 
remoter provinces, namely: (1) Shahbazgarhi, in 
the Yisufzai country, forty miles N.E. of Peshawar; 
(2) Mansahra, in the Hazara District, Panjab; 
(3) Kalsi, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie; (4) Sopara, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay ; (5) the Girnar hill, near 
Jinagarh, the ancient capital of Kathiawar; 
(6) near Dhauli, to the south of Bhuvanésvar, in 
the Puri District, Orissa; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Ganjam District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is that of the ‘Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of which will be found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘ Kalinga Edicts’ 
in two recensions, three ‘Cave Inscriptions,’ two 


‘Tarai Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two ‘Minor Rock Edicts’ in several 
recensions, and the ‘Bhabra Edict.’ The number 


of distinct documents known may be reckoned as 
thirty-five, forming a group of inscriptions which 
may be regarded with justice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 

A large body of tradition affirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the command and under the 
patronage of Asoka, in order to settle the canon of scripture 
and reform abuses in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fact of its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
‘Seven Pillar Edicts,’ recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they are silent 
on the subject, and the fair inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between B.0. 242 and 281. - Te ge ae 

The Imperial arrangements for diffusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of the church, were designed on a grand scale, so as 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, but 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 
erates were required, in addition to their ordinary 

uties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year B.C. 256 the efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 

stematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety (dharma- 
mahamatrah), who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment and amd 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
others, and were further charged with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of the members of the royal family. These officers 
were vested with special powers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate cases in which 
peculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law to 
ress hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the ‘Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors; and if we may judge by what is 
known of the pee. adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but eibraken. all the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power. 

ASoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of his empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of foreign missions, which per- 
manently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world. A band 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahithda), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of ASoka. The Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, which undoubtedly was 
derived from Ceylon, dnd thus is indirectly a result 
of Agoka’s labours, dates only from the reforma- 
tion effected by king Dhammachéti in the 15th 
cent., the history of which is related in the 
Kalyani inscriptions (Ind. Ant. vol. xxii., 1893). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who was sent as 
ambassador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the year B.C. 303, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. Asoka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antiochos Theos, king ~ 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of Cyrene, 
and even those of the European monarchs Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigonos Gonatas of Mace- 
donia. 

Although missionary effort did not succeed in 
lanting branches of the Buddhist church in the 
oreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antiochos, its effects 
may be traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Manichean sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, ‘ Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JR.AS, 1902, 
PP. 377-415) and in the reflex action on India 
which helped to develop the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was won _ per- 
manently to Buddhism, which became the domi- 
nant religion in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian religion were 
not destroyed—they were merely overshadowed 
for a time, and in due course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 A.D. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by ASoka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda, made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life; and as late as the 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all parts of 
India. ‘The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, was an 
indirect consequence of the Asokan propaganda. 

Aégoka, while determined to enforce with all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tion : 

‘ His Majestyjdoes reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
or householders, by gifts and various modes of reverence. 

‘His Majesty, however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence as that there should be a growth of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it is re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man without reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. . . . Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 

hearkening to the law of others, and hearkening willingly. 

‘For this is His Majesty’s desire, that adherents of all sects 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine.’ 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats his profession 
of reverence for all sects, and adds that ‘nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed seems to me to be the chief 


thing.’ 
Extant dedicatory inscriptions prove that Asoka 
pave practical effect to these liberal principles, by 
ewing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect ; while, of course, hundreds of his 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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He realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mile on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that ‘such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, but in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.’ 

Aéoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 

tively little of his architectural masterpieces 
as survived, the great stipas, or brick cupolas, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and uninscribed, which are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that ASoka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
piety of a saint with the practical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(g.v.) the right to the highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of Buddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the system. 

Aéoka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by his grandson DaSaratha; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeble oe the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
yas crumbled to pieces. See BUDDHISM, 

HANDRAGUPTA. 

Lrreraturz.—Edmund Hardy, Kénig Asoka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A. Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India 
(Oxford, 1901), containing complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions known up to 1901 (an inscription on a pillar at Sarnath 
has been discovered since then; Epigr. Ind. viii. 166; Comptes 
rendus Acad. des Inscr., 1907, p. 25; J ASB iii., new ser., 1907), 
and The Early History of India (Oxford, 1908). All the 
original authorities are cited fully in those works. Buddhist 
Thies (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted. 

VINCENT A. SMITH. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
& power inciting to spiritual progress, an inward 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. 

1. In ethics, aspiration ot Fa as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. hatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good; and aspiration 
is the longing that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive intluence upon each 
other. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for their strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the moral vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified b 
obedience. The gleaming vision must be enigeeds 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not be ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to be right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love—and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration—which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on eagles’ wings. 
‘ Let us learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 
‘and we shall have no need for sublime resolu- 
tions.’ And what is moral aspiration but an im- 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist- 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends ? 

2. But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could they be perfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘Thou madest us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee’ 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1). Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of aspiration as a psychological fact 
that the origin of religion may be traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
the tokens of change and decay, of transience and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perishableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by which he was encompassed 
and opposed, would fill his soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he might gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soul naturally 
express therneabves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in which men embodied their 
religious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and ever repulsive, they testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise heavenward; the sacrificial meal was a 
sacrament of fellowship between the god and his 
people. Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spiritual conception and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became purer, and began to find expression 
in forms more spiritual and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire: ‘As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.’ 

There is a wide difference between the aspira- 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet. Re- 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing a the human spirit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fruition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion-in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God. Not that there is no room 
in the religious life for further progress and fuller 
aspiration ; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed. But progress here 
‘is not towards, but within the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite additions or increments, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, but it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro- 
priate that infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in possession’ (J. Caird, Phil. of Rel. 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully in its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. 


LrTeraTurE.—Augustine, Confessions; Green, Proleg. to 
Ethics, 1883, bk. 1. ch. ix.; Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Relt- 
gion, 1896, ch. xxvi.; J. Caird, Phil. of Religion, 1880, ch. ix. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 


ASRAMA.—1. General survey.—Aérama, from 
the root sram, ‘to exert oneself,’ means (1) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of performing such austerities. It 
may be doubted which of the two meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
time when the Indians lived in the Panjab there 
was no question either of a brahmanical order of 
life or of castes and dsramas. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date (igv. 10. 90), and 
the word asrama is not found at all in the Rigveda. 

Very different from this oldest period of Indian 
antiquity is the time after the conquest of Hindus- 
tan by the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes led to the establishment of 
a very sharp distinction between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the Sidras, and were excluded 
from all community of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans. This principle of 
setting up boundary lines between the different 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the conquering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of the Aryans were ealled Vaisyas, 
‘colonists,’ and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the Ksatriyas, the kings, and those who with 
them had carried out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained a preponder- 
ance over both the Vaisyas and the Ksatriyas. 
These were the Brahmanas, the descendants of the 
old Vedic &sis, who in their families kept as an 
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inestimable treasure the ancient Vedic hymns, with- 
out which no religious,ceremony could be performed, 
and no higher education was possible in an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Brahmanas succeeded in getting into their hands 
not only the religious cult, but also the education 
of the Aryan youth. It became a custom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Brahmana, Ksatriya, or Vaisya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a brahma- 
charin in the house of a guru, or brahmanical 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted as guru, and 

instructed his son as well as he could in the sacred science in 
so far as it was in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of his 
son. Not only metaphysical questions embarrassed him ; the 
understanding of the old texts became more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field of study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities in - 
order to learn some special theory (vidya). Wandering studenta 
(charaka) travelled far and wide (Brih. up. 3. 3. 1); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place (Kaug. up. 4. 1); and 
there were masters to whom disciples streamed ‘like waters to 
the deep’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3). 
Later it became customary for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to Apastamba, Dharmasitra, 1. 1. 2, 16) in the 
house of a brahmanical teacher. It was the latter's 
duty to prepare his brahmanical pupils for their 
future vocation, and to teach those of the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their fyture 
life. We must assume (cf. Manu, 2. 241; Sank. 
on Brth. up. p. 345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brahmanical 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we understand the incomparable influence which 
the Brahmanas gained and maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seem that not only the outward apparel, 
but also the method of instruction, was different for 
the three castes; thus in Ait. es 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theory 
na apravaktre, ‘not to any one who will not him- 
self become a teacher.’ In return for this instruc- 
tion the pupils had to work for the teacher in house 
and field ; they attended to the sacred fires (Chhand. 
up. 4.10. 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher (Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 5), collected for him in 
the village the usual gifts of Gee and bestowed 
a present upon him at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the guru, the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not somuch 
a time of learning as a time of vigorous training, 
as the word a&rama implies. The principal rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examples in Mahabh, 
i. 684f.). It was a period devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification. But the brahmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
asrama, or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
the Brahmanas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finished this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthas, ‘house- 
holders’; some preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as naisthikas to the end of their life. 
Others again, as vdnaprasthas, retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. Some scorned even this form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about as beggars. 
These last were known as sannydsins, ‘ throwing 
away everything,’ or parivrajakas, ‘vagabonds,’ or 
simply bhiksus, ‘beggars.’ It was only later that 
these various kinds of aéramas, ‘religious mortifica- 
tions,’ were developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which was to obtain methodi- 
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cauiy and by gradual progress that which appears 
as an abrupt demand in Matth. 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Manu, vi., seem to extend also to Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas) had to pass through four déramas, or 
ascetic sta, Every Arya had to be (1) a brahma- 
chaérin in the house of a teacher ; (2) a grihastha, 
performing the duty of founding a family; (3) a 
vanaprastha, a hermit in the woods, devoting him- 
self to gradually increasing austerities; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sannydsin, bhiksu, 
parivrdjaka, roving about without home or pro- 
perty, living merely on alms, free from all earth] 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all earthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us proceed to 
consider the history of the asramas in the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic age. 

2. The ASramas in the Veda.—In the older 
Upanisads the theory of the four dramas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhdnd. up. 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 names the 
tapas (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro- 
gressive series. Rather, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. Itis in harmony with this that in Chhand. 
up. 5. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacrificer in the village appear side 
by side. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman.’ So too, in Brih. up. 
4, 4, 22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice mtr almsgiving, (3) penance and 
fasting, are contrasted with the man who has 
learned to know the dfman, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrajin (‘pilgrim’). Both 
have attained the EnOT Cone, of the dtman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 5, on the contrary, the brdhmana is 
still distinguished from the munt asa bigher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8. 10 also, the knowledge of the 
atman as the highest aim is differentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-stucent, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
atman. The last were originally ‘exalted above 
pe (three) déramas’ (atydsramin, as it is said in 

wet. up. 6. 21, seareniya up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the asramas 
e in course of time a fourth and highest 
aérama, which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary grades in this 
successive order. Until the post-Vedic age, how- 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
a$ramas, between the vdnaprastha practising tapas 
and the sannydsin who has succeeded in attaining 
dsa, was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of thie fourfold number of the dramas is benye 
already afforded by the words of Mund. up. 2.1.7: 
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‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.’ Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four dramas in the correct order would 
be Jabala up, 4: ‘When the period of Brahman- 
studentship is ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after he has been a householder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ 

(1) The Brahmacharin.—‘ Svetaketu was the son 
of (Uddalaka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
« Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ (Chhadnd. up. 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentship ap- 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chhand. 
up. 4.4.1). It was possible for a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu (Chhand. 
up. 5. 3. 1; Brih. up. 6. 2.1; Kaus. up. 1. 1), 

r at the hands of other teachers, as the same 
vetaketu in Chhand. up. 6. 1. 1 (contradictory 
to the passages just quoted). The request to be 
received must follow duly (tirthena, ctf. vidhiwat, 
Mund. up. 1. 1. 3), t.¢. according to Brih. up. 
6. 2. 7, with the words upaimi aham bhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kaug. 
up. 4.19; Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5, 5. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8. ll. 2; Mund. up. 1. 2. 12; Prasna 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family (Chhand. 
up. 4. 4. 4), but yet, as this example shows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
iven even without formal reception (Anupaniya, 
hhand. up. 6. 11.7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve years (Chhand. up. 4. 10. 1), 
or ‘a series of years’ (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues his 
study for twelve years. poms this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied all the Vedas’ (Chhand. up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigveda, the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Samaveda (Chhand. up. 6. 7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the samhitas. In other instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make up his mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge’ (Chand. up. 4.10. 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, where he remains for a 
succession of years (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5). <A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma- 
charin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(Chhand. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih. up. 3. 1. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher’ (guroh karma-atigesena, Chhand. up. 8. 15) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. The con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students cory ie from place 
to place; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘like waters to the 
deep’ (Tattt. a9 1. 4. 3); they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3. 1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
vdsins in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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‘settled permanently in the teacher's house’ 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23.1). The others were dismissed 
at the close of the period of studentship with 
advice (Brih. up. 6. 4) or admonitions. ‘After 
he has studied the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: ‘‘Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda; after 
you have presented the appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the thread of your race be 
not broken ”’ (Taitét. oe 1. 11). Further admoni- 
tions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, and guests, to 
be blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful cases to order one’s conduct according 
to the judgment of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grihastha.—‘ He who returns home from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of the Veda in (his own) household in a 
pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans are per- 
mitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the aman, and, besides, 
injures no living thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice), he indeed, if he maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again’ (Chhand. 
up. 8. 15). According to this passage, the house- 
holder may remain in that state all his life long 
without doing injury to his soul. According to 
Chhand. up. 5. 10, on the contrary, for those ‘ who 
in the village worship with the words ‘‘Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute,”’ for those, in 
other words, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to & new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish a family and to beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. To beget a son is considered 
a religious duty. In Taitt. up. 1. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying and teaching the Veda. 
Frequently (Chhand. up. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9; Brih. 
up. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3) it is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice. In Taitt. up. 1. 11 the pupil, 
among other admonitions, is charged to take 
care ‘that the thread of his race be not broken.’ 
In Mahan. up. 63. 8 it is said: ‘He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
eee thereby pays the debt which he owes 
to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts.’ His continued life in the world of 
men is assured by the son (Brih. up. 1. 5. 16), who 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (Att. 2. 4), 
‘and if es whatever has been committed 

reviously by him, his son will expiate it, there- 
ore is his name ‘‘son” (putra, because he 
 uipenae trdyati pitaram, Sank.); for by the son 

e continues to exist in this world’ (Brih, up. 
1. 6. 17). Particular directions are given in Brih. 
up. 6. 4 how to proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the U panied, and therefore 
probably the close of the religious instruction 
imparted to the student at the end of his student 
life. Several wives are permitted, as, in fact, 
Yajfiavalkya himself had two (Brih. up. 2. 4, 
4. 5). As further duties of the grihastha are 
named sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
seo up. 2. 23. 1, 8. 5. 1-2; Brih. up. 4. 4, 22, 

(3) The Vanaprastha and (4) the Sannydsin.— 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special 
branch of vocation (dharmaskandha) side by side 





with the position of householder (Chhdnd. up. 
2, 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3).; Later it may have become 
usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the honeeuoler had been fulfilled. Ydajiiavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Maitrey! 
(Brih. up. 2. 4. 1 [4. 5. 1-2]): ‘I will now aban- 
don this state (of householder), and will therefore 
make a division between thee and Katyayani.’ In 
doing so, Yajiiavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih. up. 3. 5. 1: ‘In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowledge of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for children and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.’ Here the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished. The 
case is otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who 
(Maitr. up. 1. 2) surrenders his kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess: ‘I am not acquainted with the dtman.’ 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation (Chand up. 2. 23. 1), has 
not yet attained the highest goal; he who with- 
out Laowing the dtman ‘practises austerities for 
many thousand years earns only a finite reward’ 
(Brib. up. 3. 8. 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pitryana, ‘way of the fathers’ (Brih. up. 6. 2. 
16), and the case is different only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our asceticism’ (Chand. up. 
5. 10. 1). Penance and fasting are only the means 
by which Brahmans ‘seek to know’ the atman 
(vividisants, Brih. up. 4. 4. 22). According to 
some, tapas is indispensable as a means to the 
knowledge of the diman (Maitr. up. 4. 3, na 
atapas, a atmajiiane ’dhigamah), according to 
others (Jabala up. 4), it is superfluous; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole system. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendental one, 
the hope might be cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism the tie 
that binds to this life. If, however, emancipation 
is the discovery of one’s self as the ditman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog- 
nized as already existing, not to be brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the vanaprastha becomes as superfluous as the 
grihastha’s sacrifice and study of the Veda (Brih. 
up. 3. 5, 4. 4. 21). He who knows the déman is 
atyasramin, ‘exalted above the (three) dramas’ 
(Svet. up. 6. 21). He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
as family, possessions, and the world (Brih. up. 
3. 5, 4. 4. 22). He is called sannyasin, because 
he ‘casts off everything from himself’ (sam-ni-as) ; 
ary, parivrajaka, use he ‘wanders about’ 

omeless ; and bhiksu, because without possessions 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar.’ 

(4) The Sannydsin (parwrdjaka, bhiksu).—The 
sannyasa, which is originally only the ‘ abandon- 
ment’ of the entire brahmanical mode of life in the 
three déramas, assumed in course of time the posi- 
tion of a fourth and highest dsrama, which, as a 
rule, though not necessarily, would first be entered 
upon towards the close of life after passing 
through the stages of brahmacharin, prchdsthe 
and vdnaprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the déman, it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
Ls iis it was hoped to attain that knowledge. 

e sannydsa, accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the dtman and to 
emancipation in a series of later Upanisads, of 
which the most important are Brahma, Sannydsa, 
Aruneya, Kanthasruti, Paramahamsa, Jabdla, 
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Asrama. We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannydsin, 
of his aepereate from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and occupa- 
tions.* 

3. The ASramas in post-Vedic time.—Although 
the Upanisads teach that every man, Sidra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the diman, the 
knowledge, of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a Sidra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brahmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and thus the Siidras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community with the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
a@éramas became the via salutis through which 
every twice-born man (dvija) had to pass, 1.¢. 
every Brihmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya, in order 
to reach the highest goal. Asin Vedic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every twice-born man had to become 
first a brahmachadrin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of a teacher, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grihastha, had to one fy to beget low dae and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him: to satisfy the gods by pak eba 6 the 
Regis by studying the Veda, the fathers by offering 
funeral oblations, men by almsgiving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 

e forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vanaprastha as it is described in Manu, 6. 2, and 
Mahabh. xii. 245. 4: ‘When the householder 
sees his skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,’ in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. ‘In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter be dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities’ (Manu, 
6. 23). Further, ‘after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the pig beak goal with un- 
daunted perseverance’ (Mahddh. xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin, ‘one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home rivrdjaka), and lived merely on alms 
(bhikgu). At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any care or attendance; ‘let him flee from societ 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse’ (Mahabh. xii. 
246. 13); ‘let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time aw the servant awaits a command’ (nidesam, 
which is the better reading both in Mahdabh. xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

We subjoin a few more verses on the state of the sannydsin 
from the sixth book of Manu. ‘Let him put down his foot 

ed by his sight, let him drink water purified by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter purified by truth, let him 
og he heart pure’ (46). ‘Let him patiently bear hard words, 
let him not insult anybody, and let him not become anybody’s 
enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body’ (47). ‘ Against 
man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 


an 
when ig cursed, let him not utter degre devoid of truth, 
scattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours)’ (48). ‘Neither 


* These will be found described in P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. pp. 885-848 ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, pp. 374-382. 
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by (explaining) oe and omens, nor by skill in astrology and 
palnlstry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition (of the 

astras), let him ever seek to obtain alms’ (50). ‘Let him not 
(in order to beg) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Brahmangas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants’ (61). ‘His hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bowl, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature’ (52). ‘Let him go 
beg once (a day), let not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments’ (55). ‘When no 
smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers have been extinguished, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg’ es ‘Let 
him not be sorry when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (57). 
‘By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects’ 
(59). ‘By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality’ (60). ‘In order to preserve 
living creatures, let him always by day and by night, 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground’ 
re ‘When by the disposition (of his heart) he becomes 
indifferent to all objects, he obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death’ (80).* 

For further information about the four dramas 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, bks. ii.-vi., and to the parallel 
passages in the Mahabharata, chiefly bk. xii. 
243-246. Of special interest also is the short 
description, Mahabh. xii. 191-192, which, bey 
in prose, may have been inserted from an ol 
Dharmasitra.t 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four aséramas, to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
and admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible; it 

oes not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the world which is innate in 
them. It offers the opportunity in the stage of 
grihastha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced age, in the stage of vdnaprastha, tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man who, approach- 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many pcre of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four asramas: although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms. and modifications be 
precious for every age. 

LiITERATURE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See also Ascericism (Hindu), ie bag 

. DEUSSEN, 

ASSAM.—1. Religious history.—There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Hinduism 

rofesses to be a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat-varsa, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of the so-called ‘Aryan’ immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in be at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races who were 
converted to, or more prope dy, adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, the later developments that 
have sprang from Vedic worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aboriginal 
* SBE xxv, 207-213. 

t See Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. d. Philosophie, i. 8, pp. 90-98. 
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beliefs on the simple nature-worship of the Aryan 
invaders. That was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahmanism and 
the intellectual aristocracy of priests, philosophers, 
and the highly cultivated warrior chiefs who played 
so important a part in the development of Hinduism, 
must have been due to conquest, at once physical 
and moral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Dravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
East alike believe that they were always Hindu. 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, have dim 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer 
and slighter in figure than the aborigines, migrated 
from North-Western India. But the lower castes 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted 
into the Hindu community. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con- 
jecture from the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they were once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non-Aryan language. But in the 
Assam valley, owing to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently be stated as briefly as 
possible, the process by which aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the Hindu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the present time, and, by 
analogy and in some cases by actual historical 
indications, the process can be traced back for 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valley 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, and 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in 
contact with the beliefs of Indo-Chinese races. It 
is singularly interesting to note how alien blood 
and alien civilizations are quietly assimilated by 
roe slow, gentle, and irresistible force of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, what we now call the Assam valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent 
kingdom of Kamaripa (q.v.), a name which still 
survives as that of the modern District of Kamrip, 
whose capital, now Gauhati (or Guahati), was 
then famous all over India as Pragjyotishpur, the 
‘City of Eastern astrology.’ This kingdom appears 
to have included, some 1500 years ago, not only 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a thing even more difficult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the rugged and 
now almost inaccessible mountains of Bhutan. It 
was apparently in the Bhutanese hills that the 
kings of Kamaripa obtained their store of mineral 
wealth, and especially of copper. They were 
powerful monarchs, cultivated, warlike, and enter- 
prising. Each dynasty, as it arose into power, 
attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and, by 
one or other of the fictions common to early lew 
and early religion in all countries wea &dupted 
into Hinduism. It wae sadeed, by common 
consent, at Evsaiyonenpan that there came into 
being the Tantrik form of Hinduism, that form 
which gives especial prominence to the female 
energy of the deity, his active nature being 

rsonified in his gakti, or ‘wife.’ Devi, as the 
jakti of Siva, is the energy chiefly identified with 
the mystery of sex and magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the Yantras, the scriptures 
(though, of course, not the sole scriptures) of this 
form of Hinduism. On the Nilachal hill, a beautiful 
wooded eminence near the town of Gauhiti, still 
stands the pemple of Kamaks& Devi, one of the 
forms of the éakti of Siva. The legend that 
explains the ancient sanctity of Kamaripa and of 
Kamagiri (the religious name of the Nilachal hill) 
is as follows: 


Sati, the first wife of the god Siva, died of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her "husband by her father Dakga, who 
was incensed by the interruption of his famous sacrifice of 
burnt-offering. (It may be worth mentioning, as a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the southern slopes 
of the Bhutan and Ak& hills catch fire in the dry winter 
season, and can be seen glowing or blazing from great 
distances, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the eky is caused by the reviving ashes of Dakga’s 
interrupted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as a penance, his 
dead wife’s body 9n his head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessive power, Vigsnu 

ursued him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopped 
he body piecemeal, so that it fell to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piece fell, the place became a pitha- 
sthdna, sacred and a fit resort for pilgrims. But the most 
sacred of all was the Kamagiri hill, for this became identified 
with the generative powers of Sati, and, probably by some 
subsequent extension of the idea, with those of Prithivi, 
‘the Broad Earth,’ regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Siva continued his penance, and Kama-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mourner from his austerities. 
He succeeded. iva was so indignant that he burnt the - 
Indian Cupid to ashes by a single glance from the eye in the 
midst of his forehead. But Love was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where he recovered life to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity was the beautiful valley ever 
since known as Kamarupa, the ‘Shape of Love.’ ¥ 

As the legend sufficiently indicates, the princes 
and ee classes of the kingdom of Kamaripa 
were Hindus, Mg ae spoke some Indo-European 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, and were accepted 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the people 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus. It is interesting, and not without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate briefly 


what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except in the extreme North- 
West, the people have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. In 
the South they speak what are known as Dravidian languages, 
and the Southern races are of the dusky Negrito strain, and 
apparently akin to African peoples. In the North-East the 
Dravidian blood is mingled with other, and especially Indo- 
Chinese, infusions. In the Assam valley the Brahmans (prieste 
and astrologers) resemble their Bengali neighbours, and the 
Doms, a large fisherman caste, are plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of the people are evidently of partly Indo-Chinese 
blood, and their physical appearance is of the ‘ Mongolian’ type, 
bearing, more or less, the characteristic aspect of the yellow 
races. They have themselves (with the exception of the 
Ahoms) no record, historical or traditional, of their advent 
into Assam. But the languages they speak are some clue to 
the successive invasions of Indo-Chinese folk from the north- 
east and the south-east of the valley. The oldest Indo-Chinese 
language spoken in Assam belongs to the Mon - Khmer sub- 
family, which hag recently been named by Schmidt of Vienna 
the ‘Austric’ family of languages. Schmidt claims that it 
extends from Assam across Further India to Cambodia, and 
thence through Polynesia and Micronesia to Easter Island, on 
the coast of South America It is worth noting, in passing, 
that Hindu dynasties seem once to have reigned over peoples 
of this race in the Far East as well as in Assam. E. ia Gait, 
in his History of Assam, quotes the case of an Indian king, 
Samuda, who was ruling in Upper Burma in A.D. 105, and also 
that of Hindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in their con- 
quests of the mouths of the Mekong in a.p. 280. These Hindus, 
as Gait says, must have passed through Assam, as, probably 
did the Hindus from Kam-béd, in N.W. India, who found 


and gave its name to the Cambodian kingdom in Indo-China. 
It is possible that Mon-Khmer peoples invaded apd gave their 
language temporarily to much of North-Raster: & weh 


as to parts of Burma. But the oak Mun-Khmer tongue sur- 
viving ir Aseexy iy tha’ of the Khasis, now inhabiting and 
gyre tueir name to the mountains between Kamrup and 

ylhet. These interesting people remained independent until 
they came under British rule, and have not even now come 
under Hindu influences. They are a curious counterpart 
of the Basques in the Pyrenees. Elsewhere the Mon-Khmer 
element, whether in blood or speech, has become completely 
assimilated, and can no longer be distinguished. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented by the 
various peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burmese tongues. These 
have three main groups of dialects. The first of them is Naga, 
Bpoken in and to the east of the Naga hills. The second is 

uki-Chin, spoken in Manipur, Oachar, the Lushai hills, and 
by the interesting race known ag the Mikirs, who now inhabit 
an outlying bastion of the Khasi hills jutting into the Assam 
plain. The people speaking these two groups of dialects have 
as yet hardly at all come into contact with Hinduism, and 
retain their own primitive animistic superstitions. The third 
and most important group is that now known (since Brian 
Hodgson’s celebrated investigations into their language and 
sheet) ‘Bodos.’ They comprise the Meches of N: 
pete e Kacharis of Northern Assam; the Dimisis, who 
live in the hills between Nowgong and Odchir ; the Garos and 
sipperss inhabiting the mountains called after them ; scattered 
plaine-folk known as Lalangs and Rabbis; and (if they really 
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belong to the Bodo race) the Chutiyas of Lakhimpur and the 
great Majuli island in the Brahmaputra. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the people who now speak io lang’ were 
all of common origin. But the wide-spread survival of this 
ip of tongues presupposes an invasion of sufficient force to 
pose them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was complete. It is impossible to find any ethnological differ- 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Dravidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of ‘Aryan’ blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is practically a Hindu caste, 
which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
ees are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Meches and the Kacharis, though they 
live emang Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutiyas also. The Garos, Tipperas, and Dimasds, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race most properly described as Bodos (see art. 
Bopos) are rapidly losing their native speech, and are being 
aie into Hinduism. — ; 
hat the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamaripa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of kings and nobles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrine of Kam- 
aksa Devi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 
identified with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal—a religion of propitiation of 
awful and uncomprehended natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, often by the slaughter of human 
victims. Kamaripa, with its shrines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahabharata downwards, and especially 
in certain Purdnas which deal chiefly with the 
worship of Siva and his Sakti, such as the Kalika 
Purana. On the other hand, Krsna makes a fre- 
quent appearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply ancient contests between 
the cult of Krsna and that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquarters of the British District of Darrang, are the scattered 
re of what seem to have been temples—stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamen These are said to 
have been the of one Bana Asura (the word Asura im- 
plies that the king was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of Bali Asura. Bana had many sons and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dreamt one night of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Chitra-lekha (literally, the tite 5 aimee had 
magic skill in drawing portraits, and she drew in turn the 
features of all the princes in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Krgya himself, and this picture Usha recognized as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddha was attracted by 
magic arte to Usha’s bower, and ‘ married her according to the 
Gandharva ceremony.’ The young lovers were surprised by the 

cess’s father, who, in high wrath, being a fervent follower of 
iva, cast the prince into prison, and confined him ‘in serpent 
bonds.’ Krsna came to his grandson’s rescue with a great fleet 
and army, and carried him and his bride away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur — city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ‘river of fear.’ The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to be the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 
bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana, r 2 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
this tale which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 

ills. They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘Daphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible that the Daphlas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of Indo-Chinese 
invaders. Their national costume, curiously enone, 
resembles the traditional dress of the god Siva, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to be of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a, Kirati, ‘dweller in the hills.’ It was 


‘indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hills that 


the Epic hero Arjuna received lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from Siva. In any case, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to be readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it is said that Bhaluka, 
the grandson of Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are still visible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hills. The Akas, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhaluka. It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
re and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
co) 


But there are many such iepanis, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Maha- 
bharata and Vignu Purdga, to have carried off the ear-rings of 
Aditi (the mother and daughter of Daksa, above described) to 
his ampregeatie castle of Pragjyotishpur, where Krgya, at the 
request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
jewels. Inthe Harivarnsa the same story is told in a slightly 


different form. Narak’s son and successor was Bhagadatta, who 


is frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata. In the Sabha 
Parvan ot the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 


it is related that Bhagadatta went with a great army to the 


assistance of Duryodhan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full account of it in 
Gait’s History of Assam. In the first half of the 
7th cent. we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bhaskara Varmana, 
then king of Kamaripa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The king and the up er classes were Tantrk 
Hindus, the humbler ohic were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the ooh was perhaps 
an advantage, as we shall see when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
From the 7th to the 12th cent. our sole knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
hin were records of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 1282, the old kingdom of Kamaripa had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may be said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shans who descended into the valle 
over the Patkai pass from Upper Burma. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subject, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Their bu-ran-jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles comparable for 
accuracy of detail and picturesqueness of narration 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, which resulted finally in 
British supremacy in Assam. The name Assam 
itself is probably derived from the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms (g.v.) closely 
resembles that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at Pragjyotishpur (which gradually 
came to be called Gauhati) after having founded 
Sibsigar and other towns and palaces in Upper 
Assam, The kings and their Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country, 
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and became, as zealous Hindus, defenders of the 
famous shrine of the Tantrik goddess Kamaksa. 
But the bulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tantriks at all. Bo 
are, like the followers of Chaitanya in Beng - 
Vaignavas, and hold a creed which is manifestl 
tinged by Buddhistic influences. Their faith 1s 
that of the Bhagavatas, enthusiastic Spee 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prayer, 
as ees been incarnate in human form, and as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption is not con- 
sidered as possible or desirable. Rather is it the 
object of the Vaisnava worshipper to obtain by 
bhakti, or ‘devotion,’ and prayer, fellowship wit 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity (see BHAKTI-MARGA). , 

2. Saktism.—(a) Historical ect.—This new 
religion, to which the majority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now 
belong, came into being at a time when the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the Ahom kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East. One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers was Nara Narayana, who died 
in 1584 after a rule of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of his 
brother, the celebrated commander Silarai. Nara 
Narayana himself is described as a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the spread of the Hindu religion. , Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was himself a Sakta (a wor- 
shipper of the sakti of Siva), and he re-built the 
temple of Kamaksa Devi, which had been destroyed 
b usalman invaders. He imported Brahmans 
from Bengal to conduct the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the parvatia gusain 
(‘mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at Kam- 
aksa, is a sayin from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea. The temple con- 
tains two stone figures which are said to represent 
Nara Narayana himself and his warrior brother 
Silarai (or Sukladhvaj). What Saktism then was 
(and what it still is in rece may be judged 
from the ceremonies conducted at the a of 
the restored temple. Here we cannot do better 
than quote from Gait’s History. 

* At this time Saktism was the predominant form of Hinduism 
in this part of India. Its adherents base their observances on 
the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the various 
ceremonies, prayers, and incantations are prescribed in a 
dialogue between Siva and his wife Parvati. e fundamental 
idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature as manifested by personified desire. It is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices from which even human beings 
were not exempt. In the Kalika Purdya it is stated that a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable sacrifice that can 
be offered, and the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with is laid down in great detail. When the new temple of 
KamikgS was opened, the occasion was celebrated by the im- 
molation of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads 
were offered to the goddess on salvers made of copper. Accord- 
ing to the Haft dain, there was in Kamaripa a class of persons 

ied Bhogis, who were voluntary victims. From the time 
when they announced that the goddess had called them, they 
were treated as privileged persons; they were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at their command; 
but when the annual festival came round, they were killed. 
aiagie also held an important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain-t-Akbari the people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by the examination of a child cut 
out of the body of ‘‘a pregnant woman who has gone her full 
term of months.” The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable, and they were often associated with licen- 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at’ (p. 56). 

é It may be noticed as a historical fact, that the 

aktism of Kamaksa was the religion in turn of 
dynasty after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 
promoted from a state of semi-savagery b adoption 
into Hinduism. It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutality and lust were im- 
ported into the cult by association with primitive 


beliefs. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad- 
jacent Surma valley, seem to have been addicted 
to human sacrifice and to all the excesses and 
abuses that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, that life in the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 

hysical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
Wido- Ch inges races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in ee! oe be of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro- 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had they established themselves on the 
ruins of the Ahom OReTOby, there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would have come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kimaks& was one {of incon- 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 16th cent. a reformation 
of the utmost importance and interest altered the 
whole aspect and application of Hinduism in 
Assam, it may ke well to state briefly what the 
present state of Sakti-worship in the Brahmaputra 
valley is known to be. 

(b) Saktism at the present time.—The modern 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Nature are undoubtedly less 
sensual, less devilishly cruel, than in medizval 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons: (1) the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placid acquiescence and 
tolerance; (2) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer religion of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence; (3) British rule, again, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
dangerous; (4) above all, perhaps, the spread of 
education, the improvement of communication, 
and the fact that Assam has now probably a 
larger foreign population in proportion to its total 
numbers t any other Indian province, have 
effected a real change in the ene perhaps, and 
certainly in the manners of Saktas. aktiam 
remains, and must remain while the Tantras are 
the scriptures of the sect, a religion of blind terror, 
of uncomprehended forces, of the terrible mystery 
of birth and death. The root-idea seems to be 
that Nature creates only to destroy; that she 
creates only because she destroys; that life is 
begotten only because it is foredoomed to early 
destruction. The Saktist can indeed say of his 
Kaimakga, or of some other form of the generative 

wers of boon nature, that, like the Lucretian 


en 
Pi ‘per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Ooncipitur, visitque exortum lumina golis.’ 

He can, indeed, take pleasure in the recurring 
marvel of love. But behind seems to lurk a 
morbid sense that life and death go hand in hand, 
or rather that one is the shadow of the other. 
Since the Venus of the Nilachal hill is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by loving, 
by begetting, by slaying. This sentiment is very 
widely, if obscurely, present in the minds of Hindus 
of even the highest intelligence and culture. In 
Bhainumati (Calcutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the most eminent of livin 

Bengali men of nc the sense of the ming] 

horror and rapture of Sakti-worship is expressed in 
a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 
convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a graphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tidal wave 
which swept over the district of Chittagong in 
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October 1897. 
reminder of the fact that this remote corner of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 


The whole description is a vivid 


dom of Kamaripa, and still preserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a singularly beautiful and poetic descrip- 
tion of the smiling aspect of the Chittagong coast in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of the pale azure of the 
sky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the rich gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which the 
brown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Chandra-sekhar, crowned with the 
eager of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 

es the rocky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the expectation of a plentiful harvest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 

earts of their relatives and children ; their minds are filled 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But the goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function as well as life, and love, and happiness. On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly mooring, the great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible warning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all—happy homes, men, women, and children, ripen- 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey, and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air—in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
‘ Rana-K¢ettra,’ the ‘ Field of Battle.’ 

And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Pragjyotishpur their supremacy through Eastern 

dia, and the kingdom of Kamaripa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. ra 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners ; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Améabasyaé week the shrine is closed to all, be- 
cause, by a quaint oe that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified with the 

oddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 

rahmaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impure throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the k&gtami, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. g 

In the Report on the Census of Assam, taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows: 


“Their religious ceremonies [1.¢. those of the Saktas of Eastern 
and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says* that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Kamakga relate to things that can 
never become the subject of description, and that ‘the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind could 
be capable of devising.” Iam not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
f religion.’ Here Gait refers his readers to the account of 
tism given by Monier Williams in his Religious Life and 
Thought mn India. 


The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
karas, or ‘five M’s,’ namely, Madya, ‘wine’; 
* Descriptive Account of Assam, p. 258. 


Mamesa, ‘flesh’; Matsya, ‘fish’; Mudra, ‘ parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation’; and Maithuna, 
‘the indulgence of sex.’ B.C. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Saktism in the Assam Census 
Report for 1901. 

_ Before quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only right to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of egies 6 a 
few enthusiasts must not be accepted as a fair 
account of either the religious beliefs or the ethics 
of the great bulk of Assamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so far as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity. Religion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
asts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamaksa temple, it is true, and it is to be feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and modest; 
are more valued and more consistently practis 
than in Assam, which in this respect compares 
very favourably with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In truth, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamaksa can hardly be considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to be of foreign origin; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Vaisnavism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3. The Vaisnavism of Assam.—(a) The histori- 
cal aspect of Assamese Visnu-worship.—When the 
Koch king Nara Narayana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma- 

utra valley, the great social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In still earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bhuiya, and these claimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Arimatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Ratna Singh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar’s 
daughter Lakgmi became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she bore two sons, Santanu and 8A ta. Santanu became a 
follower of Vignu, and Samanta a Sakta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva—another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Rampur in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained in Eastern Assam, at Laksmipur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhimpur takes 
ite name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachiri or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Chutiya monarch whose copie) was at Sadiya, near the north- 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they fell victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. Asin 
go many other cases, this Lepr family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assam, 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankara Deva. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not differ in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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too, describes Sankara Deva as the descendant of 
famous chiefs, but speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern marches. 

It is said of Sankara that he early recognized the crude and 
cruel features of the cult of the goddess of Life and Death, 
and was puzzled by the anomalies of the Sakta religion, obvious 
enough modern minds, if they presented few difficulties to 
simple races surrounded not only by human foes, but by the 
frequently hostile and always terrible and incomprehensible 
forces of a land of fierce, sunshine, and one much subject to 


earthquake and storm. Sankara’s fate was cast in a happier 


and more peaceful time, when there was an equilibrium of 
rces between the two great powers of the Koch and the 
om, and when men had leisure to think of the possibility 
that human beings might conceivably live at peace together, 
and that Nature herself might not be so hostile afterall. He 
spent twelve years in Bengal, chiefly, it is supposed, at Nuddea, 
where he learnt the Jo Mat ideas of a greater than himeelf, 
the famous reformer Chaitanya. Like his master, he made the 
Bhagavad Gita his scripture, and Krsna, the heroic incar- 
nation of Visnu, the Sony of his worship. He was one of the 
most eminent of the many teachers, both before and after 
Chaitanya, of the Bhdgavata religion, which in some of its forms 
so closely resembles the teachings of Ohristianity that it has 
been supposed by some that the doctrine of bhaktt, or personal 
adoration of a divine Father, was borrowed from the Thomasine 
Ohristians of Southern India (see BHAKTI-MARGA). Sankara, at 
all events, abjured priests, idols, and castes, and taught that 
all men are alike the sons of Visnu, possessed of immortal souls, 
and capable of being freed from sin and sorrow by addressing 
their prayers to their loving Father. He at first strove to 
propagate his ideas—and his earnest desire to find converts 
affords another parallel with Ohristianity — in the Ahom 
pi Hoare But the Ahom kings were under the domination 
ol kta priests, who denounced the innovator as a heretic. 
kara was compelled to take refuge at Barpeta, in the king- 
dom of the mild and enlightened Koch king Nara Narayana. 
It is said that the king had many interviews with the reformer, 
and even proposed to become his disciple. But ra, with 
characteristic modesty, refused the honour. 

This story may merely record in a concise and 
picturesque form the fact that the Vaisnavas of 
Assam never tried, as their Brahman predecessors 
had done, to win over the ruling classes. Their 
‘kingdom,’ if the expression may be used without 
irreverence, ‘was not of this world,’ and they were 
content to make converts among the humblest 
races and classes, those which orthodox Hinduism 
had, with some vague memory of the old ‘ Aryan’ 
exclusiveness, regarded as Mlecchas and _ bar- 
barian. It is said by modern followers of Sankara 
that he had studied the Bhagavad Gita, before he 
Sisko doe to Bengal, with Hari Deva and Damodar 

eva, subsequently to be themselves founders of 
minor Vaisnava sects. It is possible that there 
was at this period a eiey spread wave of religious 
pag oe and a silent revolution against the physi- 

and spiritual tyranny of Sakta priests. It is 
at least a curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abuses of Roman doctrine and discipline, a pre- 
cisely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Vyasa in Nepal, Ramananda in Orissa, 
Chgitanya in Bengal, and Sankara in Assam. 

ankara is said to have lived to great old age, 
and to have died in the year 1569. He was suc- 
ceeded by his favourite disciple Madhava, a Kay- 
astha like himself. Among those who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, Madhava is regarded with 
even greater reverence than Sankara himself, and 
the sect is commonly known as the Mahapuru- 
giyas, the followers of the ‘Great Man’ or Teacher, 
s.c. Madhava, But there were some who, on the 
death of their original teacher, were still under 
the influence of old-time ideas, and resented the 
founding of a hierarchy of Kayasthas as religious 

des. Several Brahman disciples seceded and 
ounded sects of their own. The most important 
of these Brahman dissidents were Damodar Deva, 
Hari Deva, and Gopal Deva, who founded numerous 
chattras, or centres of religious instruction, The 
most important and interesting of these are the 
institutions, not wholly unlike Buddhist monas- 
teries, at Auniati, Daksinpat, Garamur, and Kuru- 
abahi—all in the remarkable Majuli island, 
perhaps the longest river-island in the world, 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between the 
modern ee of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 
There is little Saktism now except in Kamrip 
Laur ; and that of the Vaigsnavas in Lower Assam 
is mainly Mahapurusiya, while Upper Siam, in- 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalang, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Bamuniya gusains, 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an unquestioned sway. 
There was one Aniruddha, a Kolita or writer by 
caste, who quarrelled with Sankara Deva and 
founded the Moaméaria sect, which played an im- 

ortant part in subsequent political events, and is 
ion to all students of Assamese history as the 
origin of the famous Moamaria rebellion. It is 
said that the word ‘ Moamaria’ is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Braéhmans to the 
low-caste followers of Aniruddha, who lived by a 
fresh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known as mod. His disciples were known as 
‘killers of mod-fish.’? They became ‘fishers of 
men’ to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a hard nut for the Ahom rulers of Assam 
to crack. 

For a time the Mahapurusiyas and Bamuniyas 
between them practically ousted Saktism from 
Assam. Its restoration was due to the royal 

ride of the famous Ahom king Sukhrungpha, 
batber known by his Hindu name of Rudra 
Singh (1696-1714). He wished to adopt Hindu- 
ism, and was too proud to accept the saran, the 
oath and formula of orthodoxy, from a subject. 
He imported one Krgnaram Bhattachariya from 
Nuddea, and made him parvatia gusain, the 
high priest of the mountain-temple of Kamaksa. 
Krsnaram was & gakta, and the Court and its 
dependants adopted his form of Hinduism. The 
new gusgain’s priestly arrogance was aptly shown 
when Rudra Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son, Sunyeophaé or Laksmi Singh. Krgnaram 
refused to recognize the young king, on the ground 
of illegitimacy. , LakSmi Singh accordingly im- 
ported another Sakta priest from Bengal, who 
was the founder of the family of the Na Gusain, 
the ‘New Priests,’ as the Parvatia Gusains are 
the heads of the Nati Gusains, who together with 
them form the nucleus of Saktism in Assam. 
There are, however, a few representatives still of 
the old indigenous Ssictism of the Assam valley, 
who, from their habit of 
are known by the title of 
heads.’ Gait believes that Saktism has more vital 
force than Vaisnavism. ‘Many Vaisnavas,’ he 
says, ‘are attracted by the more realistic worship 
of the Saktas, and offer sacrifices at Kamaksa 
despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.’ 
In truth, Vaisnavism, as practised by:its humbler 
converts, is but astage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal races of Assam. It in- 
volves chiefly the giving up of good roast pork 
and rice-beer—luxuries to which the castes that 
have Indo-Chinese blood in their veins are much 
addicted. Saktism, on the other hand, puts little 
check on sensual gratification, since it is always 
possible for enthusiasts of either sex to regard 
themselves as incarnations of the male or female 
form of the deity, and so to please divinity by 
pleasing themselves. 

(6) Vaisnavism at the present time.—It remains 
to say a word as to the Vaisnavas as they now 
are. Laymen are under the supervision of the 

ugains of one chattra or another, to whom they 
ave taken the vow of obedience. They are 
visited from time to time by bhakats, or disciples 
of the chattra, who exact the doles or fines by 
which the community is maintained. They are 
mostly simple and innocent enough folk, not much 
given to religious or ethical speculation. Their 


oing about un-turbaned, 
kali Mura, the ‘ Bare- 
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rustic existence is so uneventful and unchequered 
that a very R pace and uncomplex theory of moral 
and material existence syfiices them. The Mahé- 
purusiyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
awatdrs, or incarnations of Visnu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump- 
tion of divine honours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
Hari. Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtan, the enthusiastic singing of hymns 
accompanied by much sie of drums (dhol) 
and clashing of ae (kartal). The ten incar- 
nations, or Das Avatar, of Vignu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
ps te by Madhava himself, and are slowly but 
surely reasserting themselves, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Maha- 
urusiyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
ly as the sects that have Brahman leaders. 
The Kaulia Bhakats, the monks or recluses who 
live in the precincts of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, and wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chattra 
there is an image of Visnu, but this is said by the 
Kaulias to be a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mahapurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. The 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls. (It 
may be worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘deer’ is pahu, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit ate The deer is, in fact, ‘ the 
animal.’) The Mahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their principal, scrip- 
tures are a Kirtan and Dagam attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Namghosa and Ratnavali said to have 
been composed by Madhava. The Kirtan and 
Nadmghosa are anthologies from different purdnas. 
The Daéam and the Ratnavali are extracts from 
the Bhagavad Gita. The Mahapurusiyas refuse to 
eat with the Damodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Krgna, 
and they regard their founder Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation of that god. Refusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sidras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to homage of Sankar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little differ- 
ence between their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapurusiyas. Though they are care- 
ful for Brahmanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahapuru- 
siyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
etc., following in that respect the example of their 
Brahmap teachers. Nor are they so particular 
asthe Sidra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. : 

The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an emanation of Krsna, but do not on that 
account deny that Sankar was also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the bhakat-seva, which permits their Brahman 
leadera to accept indiscriminately all offerings 
made to them by their jajmanas, or disciples. 
Hari Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madhava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodariyas. 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the fol- 


lowers of Gopal Deva. Gopdl was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chatéra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is difii- 
cult at the yo day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurusiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4- Methods of conversion.—The most important 

method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, but 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power- 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, was that described 
a Gait as ‘conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
(Census of Assam, 1891, p. 83): 
‘The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that he is a Hindu offunexceptionable ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit 
to conceal their identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced back to some god in 
the Hindu pantheon or some potentate in Hindu hes 2 
Thus the Koch\kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandal, had intercourse with his 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Parvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were Kegatriyas who fled eastwards to escape the wrath of 
Paragurama, and had remained there ever since, disguised as 
Meches and Koches. The Kachari kings of Hiramba were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestry had been satisfac- 
torily traced back to Bhima, the two chiefs, Krsna and Govinda 
Chandra, were placed (about 1790 a.D.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people as newly born Hindus. The whole of the Kacharis 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
Kgatriya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The con- 
version of the Manipuris (or Meithei, the Kuki-Chin race 
inhabiting the Imphal valley: happened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been the founder of the royal 
family, while the masses of the people, like the Kacharis, were 
saiaiziea to be ‘‘concealed Kgatriyas.” To this day a Ni or 
Kuki on conversion is at liberty to describe himself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the Ahoms, Indra was 
selected as the mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to have been assigned to the common people, so 
that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in his own estimation, as he does in that of ortho- 
dox Hindus.’ 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into the traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vedic gods, Forbes tells us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
(Languages of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 


ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste—generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 

eople are kept on a much lower footing than the 
longs warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some- 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam valley the Koch caste is usually 
allotted to converts—a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch was 
originally the name of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to Rajbarhsi, or ‘royal-born,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the Kachari Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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cousins, the Di-m4-fisa, as already related, have 
been raised to Ksatriya rank. But even the 
name of Koch cannot be assumed all at once. A 
Kachari, for instance, begins by placing himself 


under the protection of a gusain and taking the 
oath of obedience, or saran. He is then c ed a 
Saraniya. At this stage he still eats Pgs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fre- 

uently, distilled spirits. Next he (or rather his 
hemceeber becomes a Modahi, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes or disappears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kachari 
is accepted as a Kamtali or Bar Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weaker than on 
the confines of Sa a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Kachari or Ahom retains his 
tribal appellation. In the Surma valley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Manipuris and Kacharis; and these, as explained 
above, are entitled to be received as Ksatriyas 
though the Ksatriya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipperas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Rarh. 

It may be mentioned in passing that instances 
have been known in which members of hill tribes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For instance, there is a well-authenticated case of a yo 
Kachiri in Darrang who was brought up in a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtained a somewhat lucrative Toa 
man of his race it seemed natural that he should invest his 
savings in a polygamous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could find nothing in the New 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband of two 
wives. It was, of course, impossible for his pastor to accept his 
view of the case, but he married a Koch girl en secondes noces, 
and himse due course became a Hindu Koch. 


At the present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated classes in the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Bande Mataram 
hymn is addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 

reted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
In one sense, it undoubtedly has this meaning. 
But no one who will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Math, 
from which the hymn is taken, will have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies the adora- 
tion of a femgle divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the vanished 
kingdom of Pragjyotishpur. The neo-Saktists 
who, in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
‘national’ movement towards autonomy and inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of des has given the hint for this new ambition. 
It be a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of the more esoteric and, according to 

mropean ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu belief will be able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the af Pa alert! tolerant society of 
modern Europe. Of the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo - Dravi lan upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs of the ancient civilization of 
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Kamaripa, there can be no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with one ‘another is equally undoubted. 
It may be that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius—a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Republican Rome. It would be unwise to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whose solu- 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. 
It would be unfair to remind the political re- 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus Kim- 
aksa still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to priests who are much as were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of |Gauhati was the proud and famous 
capital of Pragjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in the travels of Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the country of Couch, or 
Quichen, as he calls it, when Nara Narayana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of the old 
kingdom of Kamaripa. 3 

See, further, separate artt. on AHOMS, BoDos, 
KaAsis, LUSHAIS, MANIPURIS, MIKIRS, NAGAS. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Assam 
see ISLAM (in Burma and Assam), and for the 
Buddhism see BUDDHISM (in Burma and Assam). 

LiTERATURE.—E. A. Gait, A History of Assam, Calcutta, 
1906, and Census of India, 1891 (Assam), 1892; B. C. Allen, 
Census of India, 1901 (Assam), 1902; Assam District 
alpaira), Calcutta, 1906 ; iv. (Kamrup), Allaha- 
se TP ee Aine TE ct 
cutta, > Vil. y ’ 5 . » 
tta, 1905: Manmatha Nath Ghose, 4 .Brief Sketch eave 

igtous Beliefs of the Assamese People, Calcutta, 1896. 

J. D, ANDERSON. 

ASSASSINS.—1. Names.—‘ Assassins’ was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called Ta‘limites (‘ Instruction- 
ists’) or Hasanites (‘followers of Hasan Sabah’), 
forming a branch of the Batinites (‘followers of 
the Inner Meaning’), Isma‘ilians (‘ adherents of 
Isma‘il b. Ja‘far ag-Sadiq’), or Sab‘ites (‘ Hep- 
tadists’), and sometimes confused with the Baba- 
kites or Females and Qarmatians(qg.v.). For the 
origin of the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latin 
documents assasini, assessini, assisini, assassi, 
hassasuti, hetssessin, etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were offered till it was finally identified 

y de Sacy (Mém. de UInstitut, iv. 44) with the 
Arabic hasshashin or hashishiyya, ‘drinkers of 
hashish’ (an extract of hemp possessing intoxi- 
cating properties, with which there is reason to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that effect which 
is told by Marco Polo(3rd ed., Yule, i. 139), though 

arallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 

ammer, Mines de Orient, iv. 355), can only be 
regarded as a romance. The name hasshashin 
with its synonym has as yet been found in ve 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian iraneh 
of the sect; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who associated 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
(ZDMG xx. 591). 

2. Tenets.—The tenets of the community are 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the Ism@‘ilians was a conflation of philosophic 
pantheism, emanating from India, with the for- 
mule of Islim; and the doctrine whereby this 
process was facilitated, and which won them the 
name Batinites, was that every text of the Qur'an 
had a hidden meaning, which was to be followed 

* To de Sacy’s references we may add Mufid al-‘ulim (Cairo, 
1810, p. 50), where hashish is said to be the food of the Mulhids 
(the name by which the sect is known to its enemies). 
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to the exclusion of the literal sense. The name 
Sab‘ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imams, whereas most 
of the Shi'ites recognized twelve; the seventh 
being that Isma‘il b. Ja‘far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
imdmate to another son Misa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma‘ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some. time as Mahdi 
(‘ divinely-guided ’ leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his son Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab‘ite refers to their 
belief in seven incarnations of the deity, called 
ndtigs, ‘utterers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these ndfigs there came a series of seven imams, 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 

ed respectively hujja (‘argument’), dhu magsa 
(‘sucker,’ i.e. imbiber of learning), da‘t akbar 
(‘greater missionary ’), da‘i ma‘dhun (‘ permitted 
missionary’), mukalitb (‘trainer’) and mu’min 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by flattering a 
man’s particular taste (e.g. practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauchery before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubts as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imam, ‘washing with sand’ (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘permitted missionary’ 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘inner meaning’ assigned by them 
to Qur’anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer (Chres- 
tomathie persane, i. 178): 

“When the Qur’én says Jesus had no father, the meaning is 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher : 
when it says that he raised the dead, it signifies that he 
brought knowledge to dead understandings.’ 

Rather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qur’énic passages in which Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names the Spe to 
stand for the first two Khalifs, Abi Bakr and 
‘Omar, who kept the first imam, ‘Ali, out of his 
rights. With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘existence’ might be regarded as an attribute; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Muhammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said to have first come into 
existence; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the universal soul. } 

History.—The tenets of this community seem 
to have attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 5th cent. of Islam ; for the work of Ibn 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
century contains but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imim. The importance of the branch 
known as Assassins began with Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
Sabah the Himyarite, ordinarily known as Hasan 
Sabah, who in A.D. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamit near Kazvin; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1256, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol Hilaga. On that occasion the conqueror 


gave his vizier ‘Ata Malik Juwaini the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called Jahdn-Kushai, tr. by De 
frémery in JA, 1860. 

This summary was afterwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhond (0b. 1498) in his History, together with 
some other matter bearing on the history of Hasan Sabah and 
his successors (published with tr. by Jourdain in Notices et 
Extraits, ix. 143 ff.). An account in some respects more 
favourable to Hasan is given in the chronicle of Hamdallah 
Mustaufi (0b. 1349 a.p.), translated by Defrémery in JA, 1848. 
Some of the matter given by Mirkhond is derived from a work 
by the celebrated Nizam al-Mulk, vizier of the Seljuks, who 
was well acquainted with Hasan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jami‘ at-tawdri} (Brit. Mus. Or. 1684), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by E. GQ. 
Browne (A Interary History of Persia, ii. 190 ff.), who dis- 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
pean mrad to ee his esegalahin roe was Satak but he 

ad migra © Qum, where Hasa; rn ; original: 
belon, a to the Shi'ite ‘Sect of Twelve,’ but the son was peed 
verted to the ‘Sect of Seven’ through the efforts of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Nagir-i-Khusrav. ese missionaries, societies founded 
by whom had already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt, at whose court ambition 
which had failed to find gratification at that of the Seljaks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth ,to which reference has been le assigns Hasan a 
motive of this sort for joining the sect. 

About the year 472 A.H. (A.D. 1079) Hasan went 
to the court of the Egyptian Khalif Mustansir, 
and studied the doctrines of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more than two 
yas in Egypt, having espoused the cause of the 

halif’s eldest son Nizar, who had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. Hasan Sabah 
maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
iméim was unalterable. e obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Ism&‘ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081; and a writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
Hasan Sabah as a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and ‘Iraq (Schefer, op. cit., i. 161). 

According to Ibn Athir (ed. Tornberg, vol. 
x. p. 213), the Ismé‘ilian revival with which 
Hasan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mu’adhdhin (‘caller to 
prayer’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The vizier Nizam al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter who was suspected of the murder to 
be executed with great brutality, and thereby ex- 

osed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 
Baan Sabah’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 
avenged on Nizam al-Mulk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; but the order of 
events is not quite certain. What is clear is that 
the sect was highly unpopular with the orthodox, 
though the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt the need for strongholds in which they could 
be safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in between Isfahan and Nigabir 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Seistan, 1900, Pp. 
62). That of Alamit, which fell into the hands 
of Hasan, ‘is 32 miles from Kazvin; it is on a 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narrow, not 20 Nasleg wide at the top; about 
200 feet high eve ere save to the W., where it 


may be 100’ (JRGS viii. 431; cf. iii. 15). Hasan 
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is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from an ‘Alid be happened to be governor, and 
on whom Hasan imposed by professed asceticism 
and piety; and he probably obtained authority 
among the Ism4 ‘ilians A Reber to act as the 
deputy of the Egyptian Khalif, whom they acknow- 
ra | as their et. Hasan caused the land sur- 
rounding his fortress to be carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste of the Islamic Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
Hasan was a preacher and controversialist. Works 
by him®* or by his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ite doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-Ghazali, who refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Khalif Mustazhir (487-512 A.H.), 
whose reign coincided with Hasan’s tenure of 
Alamit. second tract written by him in answer 
to the ‘Instructionists,’ called ‘The Just Balance’ 
(al-Qustas al-Mustagim), was published in Cairo, 
1900. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghazali and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of his mother, ‘and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamit,’ as well as a comrade of 
Damghan Isfahani, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have been written before 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of Hasan were 
burned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
were current in the time of Shahrastani, who in his 
works on Sects and Schools, ed. Cureton, p. 150(A.D. 
1127 [521 A.H.]) gives excerpts from one of them, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise appears to have been to decry the 
independent use AP the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which with this sect was equi- 
valent to salvation) recourse must be had to a 
divinely-authorized teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes called at-ta ‘limiyya, or ‘ Instruction- 
ists.’ Undoubtedly his purpose was completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Although 
assassination was from the commencement of Islam 
a@ common way of dealing with enemies, Hasan 
Sabah appears to have systematized the process in 
a@ manner previously unknown. A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the Isma‘ilians by a late writer, but 
which may well have been taught also by Hasan 
Sabah, was that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the wmam. If the soul quits the 
body while fulfilling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper lights; whereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness (Quatremére, Mines de lV’ Orient, iv. 368). 

One class of disciples, called Fid@’is, were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accordance 
with the doctrine described they would risk their 
own lives readily in making such attempts. Never- 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions; they were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis- 
patched by the ‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ in 
order to win the confidence of their destined 
victims, would play a part for a series of months, 
or even years. The terrible certainty with which 


* One of them is called by Muhammad b. Malik Shah ‘the 
book filled with lies’(Aba Ya‘la Hamzah, ed. Amedroz, p. 153). 


Hasan Sabah could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled him to extend his possessions and make 
terms with variousrulers. Inthe second year of his 
residence at Alamit he struck down Nizam al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the Sultan Malik Shah. Emis- 
saries of his made attempts on the lives of Malik 
Shah’s successor, Bargiyaéruq, and the former's 
brother, Sinjar, installed by his nephew as governor 
of Khurasan. During the war between Barqiyaruq 
and his brother Muhammad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region called Kuhistan. The knowledge of the 
existence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the iis be courts were its secret 
Sdhorontas caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 
‘Whoever wished to rain his adversary accused 
him of belonging to the Isma@‘ilian sect; delations 
multiplied; suspicion hovered over every one’ 
(D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii. 159). The 
Sultan Barqiyarugq, son of Malik Shah, was himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and was com- 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alamit by 
Hasan Sabah, the Assassins became strong in Syria 
also. hether these Syrian Ism@‘ilians at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘Old Man of 
the Mountain’ is not certain; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatremére, to which 
something is added by Defrémery in JA, 1854, 
1855. Ten years after the seizure of Alamit, we 
hear of the Ismailians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo; and for a time they enjoyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the Saljak prince of that 
place, Ridwan, who is thought to have employed 
their services in getting rid of his enemy Janah 
ad-Daula, prince of Emesa (A.D. 1100). The names 
of their leaders at eens are given as al-Hakim 
ROAR: and after him Abi Tahir al-Sa’igh 
(Aba Ya 1a Hamzah, p. 149). Through the machin- 
ations of the latter, in 1106 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apamea, whence, however, they were ere 
long driven by the Franks. Ridwan’s successor, 
Zip Arslan, the Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Seljaiks, organized a massacre of the Ism4‘ilians in 
1113; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the efforts of their 
agent Bihram and his influence with Zahir ad-Din 
Atabek, they got possession of Banias, whence, 
however, they were driven in 1129 owing to a 
massacre of their adherents in Damascus. 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyaét or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
12th cent. they were in possession of ten or eleven 
fortresses. Lists of the persons of eminence whom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay from some foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. In 1148 one of their number killed the 
Frankish count of Tripoli, in consequence of which 
the Templars invaded their territory and compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th A ra, 1192, an emis- 
sary of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ killed 
Conrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; different accounts make the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain’—or rather Rashid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assassins, resident in the fortress of Kahf 
—despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Saladin, and at that of our Richard I. The 
Assassins in this case were disguised as monks. 
The ability with which the Isma‘ilian chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
missions for such acts from both Eastern and 
Western pee pcess including the Byzantine em- 
perors. nd many a crime of the sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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The throne founded by Hasan Sabah was occu- 
pied by seven successors—Buzurg Umid (518-532 
A.H.), his son Muhammad (532-557), his son Hasan 
(557-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), his son 
Hasan (607-618), his son ‘Alé ad-Din (618-653), his 
son Rukn ad-Din (653-654), when Alamit was taken 
by the Mongol leader Hilagi, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds with A.D. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Ismi@ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the headquarters of Islim, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qalé’in and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian undertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
five. Many of the later Mamlik Sultans counte- 
nanced them, and occasionally employed their 
services against enemies; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamlik Qja’itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sultan’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of Hasan Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting the claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Khalif to the imamate on 
the ground that it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustansir; and that he, Hasan, 
though supposed to be the son of the governor of 
Alamit, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in- 
cluding the Fast (Sawm), and made some changes 
in public worship. He is also charged with having 


he fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them with dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in ayes by far the 
most interesting is Rashid ad-Din Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. Guyard in 
JA, 1877. About 555 A.H. (A.D. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamit to take the place 
of Abi Muhammad, governor of the fortress ahf. 
He adopted the tactics with which Hasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an affectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice of Abi Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken off allegiance to Alamit, claiming to be 
not only #mdam, but an impersonation of the deity 
—a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Ismf@ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
difficulty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits, vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title ndtiq (which is ‘also given to Moses) is 
claimed for him. In anecdotes told about him 
(collected by one Abi Firds, JA, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had not read, and, 


ven permission for various forms of immorality. 


anticipating modern eusparing tricks, held con- 
versation with a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Isma@‘ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser (Journey into Khorasan, 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the Hasanites (as he calls the sect) at Yezd. 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Rousseau (‘Mémoire sur les 
Ismaelis et les Nosairis,’ Annales des Voyages, xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, S.S.W. of 
Teheran. Rousseau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Isma‘ilians, with head- 
suave at Masy4f, twelve leagues west of Hamath. 

hey were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh, or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of Hamath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, Hadrawis and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadamis. In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Recent expisrers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Ismailian com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. QARMATIANS). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are still represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khojas, who trace their origin to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Din, 
who some centuries ago made converts amon 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo (3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
Sind, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Their numbers in 
Western India were then probably not less than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter (Gazetteer of India, 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of Kathiawar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Khdja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha ‘Ali Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known 
Agha Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some further details are given by Yule 
in the passage quoted. Having raised a revolt in 
Kirman, he fied from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as tmdam on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and Fraser) in a 
brawl at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khdjé community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the property of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Khan. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour (Cyclopedia of India, 1885), their sacred 
book is in ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Vignu, ‘Ali being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conflation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. 


LrrsraTorE.—Denis Lebey de Batilly, Tratté de?’ ne des 
anciens Assassins porte ua, 1608; Falconet, ‘ Disserta- 
tions sur les Assassins, peuple d’ Asie’ (MAIBL xvii., 1751) ; de 
Sacy, ‘Sur l’origine du nom des Assassins’ (Mém. de [' Institut, 
iv., 1809); Quatremére, ‘Mémoire sur les Assassins’ (Mines de 
Orient, iv., 1814) : Defrémery, ‘Recherches sur les : 

nd Maitre des Assassins’ 


Ai 1854, 1856); . Guyard, ‘Un 
ib. 1877); E.G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii. (1906). 
D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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ASSIMILATION (Psychological).—The term 
‘assimilation’ in psychology represents a form 
of union or combination between presentations or 

resentational elements, but its precise application 
ba been variously interpreted. 

(1) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
apperceptive process: a presentation is ‘ assimil- 
ated’ when it is taken up into, and becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre- 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta- 
tion is available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psychology the ‘self.’ 

(2) Historically, the first usage of the term was 
the converse of the above: many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle (4 ydois rod suolov rTP duolw): 80 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas A uinas, Suarez, and 
others. A wide-reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that (a) ideas are ‘copies’ or images of 
reality, and (5) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations; to this reference is 
made below. 

(3) In medern psychology, ‘assimilation’ is ap- 
plied to a form of association (g.v.), namely, simul- 
taneous partial association, the features of which are 
(a) that it takes place between elements or parts of 

resentations, not between individual or indepen- 

ent presentations, as in ordinary association by 
contiguity ; (6) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘sensation’ (i.e. peripherally excited), the other 
necessarily a ‘representation’ (i.e. centrally ex- 
cited) ; (c) that they cannot be separated or distin- 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘inseparable association’ of English psycho- 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in visual perceptions, of tone-quality and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of tactual quality and 
‘hardness’ or ‘softness,’ ‘smoothness’ or ‘ rough- 
ness,’ in the perceptions of touch. 

(4) More definitely, ‘assimilation’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘ compli- 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, ete. It may be either intensive, as in the 
musical clang, or the chord, where tones of dif- 
ferent Bee combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sum (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed); or extensive, as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to replace the older 
conception of association by similarity, as: when a 
Deptep ion (e.g. that of an orange) ‘reproduces’ 
an idea (e.g. that of the moon), which has some 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued (a) that this process 
is possible only by the assimilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, which 
must therefore be somehow ‘revived’; and (8) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 
Barta of one and the same consciousness, as the 

octrine of association requires; (c) that, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar- 
able,’ assimilation is a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every association. 

(5) On this view, of which Hiffding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), i.e. the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but has 
an added quality or colouring, by which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Héffding calls the 
Bekanntheitsqualitat, ‘the carn of known-ness.’ 
It has been explained by Kiilpe through (a) the 
facility and power with which the known excites 
other ideas, and (5) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of these features, 
however, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illustrate the law of practice, 
according to which all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature in Hoff- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or perception 
involves an assimilation between two elements, 
namely, the new or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres- 
sions (a, &3, etc.), the whole being symbolized by 


har 3 @ is not, however, an explicit or free idea, 


but an ‘implicate (gebundene) representation’—a 
tied idea. But according to Ward there is no 
revival of earlier impressions: ‘We have to do 
not with the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
with the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being reproduced, 
is obliterated and superseded by the supervening 
detail ; and even when the acquisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new with the old forbids 
us to talk of memory of ideas.’ * 

Thus (i.) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensory impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, which seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behaviour on 
the other. (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
trial and error, etc.) in which past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which are a later product. (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental growth, and is 
correlated with a special development of the cen- 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemispheres). 
(v.) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and pari 
passu of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental pathology (cortical or sensory, psychic or 
‘soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), support the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and association are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have as 
ae ‘ basis’ distinct physical functions and struc- 
ures. 

LitzRaTuRE.—Hiffding, Outlines . tr. 
1803, p. 121 ff., also ‘Ueber Wisdestkennangnee eieerd 
jahrechrift fiir wiss. Philos. vols. xiii. and xiv., Phil. Stud. 
vol. viii; Lehmann, Pht. Stud. vols. v. and vii.; Ward, 
EBr, 1887, art. ‘Psychology,’ p. 62 ff., also ‘ Assimilation and 
Association’ in Mind, N.S. vols. il. and iii.; Wundt, Grundziige 

physiol. Psych.5 (1902-08) iii. 177 ff. and 528 ff.; Kiilpe, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 169ff.; Stout, 
Manual of Psychology (1898-99), bk. i. ch. fi.; Thorndike, 
‘ Animal Intelligence’ in Psych. Rev., Monog. Suppl. vol. ii. 
4; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 1901, ch. v. 


J. LEwis M‘INTYRE. 
ASSIMILATION (Religious).—All develop- 
ment, that is peti must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow, must assimilate ‘whatever is good and true 
In general culture’ (Tiele, Hiements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a statement, then we may say it 
* Mind, N.8, ili. 582. 
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must appropriate whatever conduces to its growth— 
‘all that makes its creed clearer and deeper’ (1d. 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely ‘ imitate or adopt it’ (+b. 237). Whatis thus 
appropriated will in the process be transformed to 
some extent, for it is ‘assimilated’ to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion whic 
thus takes up from the environment somethin 
and true, and assimilates it, will be affec 
y what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
Pe bee the good or true idea; it will be 
different from what it was before; it will have de- 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character’ (ib. 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by shedding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown off is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which—useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found—was once, when first 
taken up, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formula 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
w in the same way as they—by shedding dead 
lear and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
‘assimilation’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or philosophic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of knowledge cease to 
occupy that position; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them—or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may—and if it is to grow, must—come 
into conflict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious ideas, 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 
tween the old and the new is inevitable; and no 
religion ever esca from this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion; but they are not pup 
adopted as they stand ; they areassimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if the new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either case the metamorphosis immensel 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
‘ Assimilation’ is not necessarily and always bene- 
ficial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

m the other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a greater or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 


| and be made usefully subservient to the at oh 


of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, se they have been assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
re the Church. What was thus taken up into 

ristianity and baptized into the name of bnrist 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor- 
ship: we have to recognize ‘the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 94). As an example of 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up—whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product’ (tb. p. 88)—and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood; ‘the new faith 
fashioned a new thing’ out of it (#6. p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to be employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol’ (#5. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and im- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Christianity —‘never the imposition of a new 
article of taith’ (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive formulation of doctrine’ (id.) ; the 
process is ‘ one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion’; it is ‘the fuller explanation’ of the mean- 
ing of the original teaching, ‘an explanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself’ 
(tb. p.101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching ; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and what was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Let us ilustrate this b 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one wi 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thing, viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually does, in the Gospel according to St. John? 
No one can maintain that. Had the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Compal. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth; and that truth was recognized, appropriated, 
transformed—in a word, assimilated—by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain. 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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true in the Philonian teaching ; and it has grown 
eonsequently in a way in which it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment (ib. p. 144). But the power of assimila- 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exercised wisely. 
We are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good unassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself. We 
may believe—as members of the Church of Christ 
we must believe—that the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, so far as it is the un- 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Church 
following the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church has always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 

idance: ‘our confidence that any given action is 
the result of that guidance .. . must oy with the 

articular circumstances of the case’ (ib. p. 100). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, but no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to that guidance, 
‘it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes’ 
(tb. p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest eee: But evil 
as well as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of history, assimilated ; and, as a matter of 
fact, is being assimilated. The mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea has been assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to be 
‘constated’ by scientific investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to be the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects be higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one who believes in the infinite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the higher form, in such case, will be a higher 
form of Christianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; the result may be to reveal to the 
world that it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrifice, and to lead a more Christ-like life, 
than has hitherto been the case with any Christian 


people. 

_ Lirenatune.—C. P. Tiele, Elements of the Science of Re- 
ligion, Eng. tr., Lond. 1897; J. R. Illingworth, Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Lond. 1907; P. Gardner, Growth of Christianity, 
Lond. 1907 ; P. Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Roémische Kultur, 
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ASSOCIATION. — Association, or, the more 
frequently used phrase, Association of Ideas, de- 
notes a doctrine of both philosophical and psycho- 
logical import. In philosophy it is the explanatory 
prinoiple of that theory of knowledge which would 

erive all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy- 
chologically considered, association is aa 
the doctrine which deals with the reproduction of 
past experience by a present object of conscious- 
ness. The so-called ‘Laws of Association’ express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place. Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in current English text-books of 
Psychology. (a) Law of Contiguity: a present 
object will recall to mind any object with which it 


was contiguous in space or time, ¢.g. the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place revives memories of 
that place. (6) Law of Similarity: a present 
object will recall one similar to itself, ¢.g. the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect resembles. (c) Law of 
Contrast: a present object recalls an object con- 
trasting with itself, ¢.g. a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour’s merry crew of boys and 
girls. It is this particular psychological doctrine 
which is the foundation both of association as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprehensive psychological soe 4 

It has been claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from de Memoria et Reminiscentia, a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 

ives in full, together with his own emendations 
in, and commentary on, the text, in the note in 
question. After dealing with memory (uvtjun), OF 
what modern Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection (d4vduvyois). 

‘The occurrence of an act of recollection is due to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence is necessary, it is clear that, on the former change 
occurring, the second will be summoned into activity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but due to custom, 
the occurrence of the second process will take place only in 
most cases. It so happens that some people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others in whom the sequence 
has frequently taken place, and hence, in some instances, after 
seeing the things once we remember them better than others 
who have seen them frequently. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes is stimulated which leads to the 
stimulation of that one after which the experience to be recol- 
lected is wont to occur. Consequently we hunt for the next 
in the series, starting our train of thought from what is now 
present, or from something else, and from something similar or 
contrary or contiguous to it.’ t 

Plato had already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship between recollected idea and present 
object of consciousness (Phedo, 73 D). At the 
sight of his lyre the lover will recollect the be- 
loved. The picture of Simmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘Recollection may be derived 
from things either like or unlike.’t There had, 
however, been no formulation of the principles in- 
volved or any attempt at a scientific theory of 
recollection as such. All knowledge was recollec- 
tion. : 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
contribution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later by the Schoolmen. 

The first important formulation of a theory is 
that of Thomas Hobbes. In Human Nature (1650), 
Hobbes distinguishes between the casual and inco- 
herent flow of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
flow— 

‘when the former thought introduceth the later. ... The 
cause of the coherence or consequence of one conception to 
another is their first coherence or consequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense: as, for example, from St. 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together ; from St. Peter to a stone, for the same cause; 
from stone to foundation, because we see them together; and 
for the same cause, from foundation to church, and from church 
to people, and from people to tumult: and, according to this 
na the mind may run almost from anything to any- 
ing.’ 

In addition to this form of the flow of ideas, 
which would be order in accordance with the Law 
of Contiguity, Hobbes notices another and different 
form which one might in general term ‘ appetitive,’ 
on account of the cause assigned for it. 

‘The cause whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a 
conception of the end, have next unto it a conception of the 
next means to that end.’ || 

* Works of Reid, ed. Hamilton, note D**. 

t De Sensu and de Memoria, ed. by R. T. Boss, Camb. Univ. 
Press. This translation, from the point of view of echolarship, 
seems preferable to that given by W. Hamilton. 

t Jowett’s tr. of Phado, 74 A. 

§ Human Nature, ch. iv. §§ 1 and 2. 7d. ch. iv. § 2 
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‘To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything, there are often other diverse sorts: as 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
casteth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost ; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a ning 
arbitrary. 

* Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginaite, +,» where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketh him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the Latins call sagacitas 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another kin 
of discursion ss omehe- Fat the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
geo whence we came last; and from the thought of that, to 

e thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 

lace wherein we had the thing we miss: and this is called 

miniscence.’* 2 gi 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, but Hobbes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 
arrose to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, as it was thereafter 
the Scheele for the empirical school. 

‘All experience being . . . but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’+ for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience— 

‘ which is nothing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.’{ ‘Whena man hath 
so often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he seeth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketh account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
he calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 

This taking of signs by experience is that wherein men 

0 ordinarily think.” § 3 ‘ sa “ 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
so increasing associations that differentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance— 

‘for one conception followeth not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it chanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the p! where 
they — it, and screen ope Beers eth eect Leer 
hunger: but man, who po e' ran! mse) 
sal above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when he set it up. . . . In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations.’ | . 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase ‘ Association of Ideas’; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory.7 The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas ‘that in themselves are not 
at all akin,’ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ‘This strong combination of ideas, not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very different according to their 
different inclinations, education, interests,’ etc, ** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psycho- 
logical significance. , 

* Human Nature, ch. iv. $§ 8, 4,5; cf. Leviathan, pt. 1 
ch 


. iii, 

+ Ib. ch. vi. § 1. t Ib. ch. iv. § 6. 

§ Ib. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. 4 7b. ch. v. $§ 1 and 2 
GY Essay concerning Reman Understanding, bk. il. ch. x. 
“* Tb, bk ii. ch. 33. 
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In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand, As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), he brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
not for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘inseparable’ and is ‘the original form in which 
its objects were presented,’ but for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, and by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’ * 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, we learn that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as prmeipes of connexion for memory and 
imagination alike. 

After Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; but with Hume associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances—arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two objects, 
heat and flame, for instance, .. . we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
eppee ance of the other.’ + 

though in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
seer of the principle of association to ex- 
plain our conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I 
pretend not to explain.’t Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience.’ § 

It is in Hartley's Observations on Man (1749) 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex mental phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions and the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements; just as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words, 

Hartley’s peyshological theory is closely bound 
ap with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological port of view some of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso. 

‘The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im- 


mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind: 
or, in other words, whatever changes are made in this sub- 


* Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv., ed. Green. 
+ Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. § v. 

{ Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv. 

§ Concerning Human Understanding, pt. 1. § v. 
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stance, corresponding changes are made in our ideas; and 
vice versa. 

“External objects occasion, first in the nerves on which the 
are impressed, and then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, as one may say, infinitesimal medullary particles. 

‘Sensations, by being often repeated, leave certain vestiges, 
types, or images of themselves, which may be called simple 
ideas of sensation. ; 

‘Sensory vibrations, by being often repeated, beget, in the 
medullary substance of the brain, a disposition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also be called vibratiuncles and minia- 
tures, corresponding to themselves respectively. f 

‘Any sensations, A, B, O, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, a, d, c, etc., that any one of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in the mind 
b, ¢, etc., the ideas of the rest. A 

‘ Any vibrations, A, B, O, etc., by being associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over @, J, ¢, etc., 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra- 
tions, A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite }, ¢, etc., 
the miniatures of the rest. 

‘Simple ideas will run into complex ones, by means of 
association,’ * : as ; 

Sensations are associated when their impressions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Strength and frequency of impression 
are the determining conditions for the association. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later psychology wherein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even Herbart’s 
mathematical treatment of the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

‘The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
may, perhaps, be made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that the efficacy of any vibration to raise any other is not in 
the simple ratio of its vividness, but as some power less than 
unity ; for thus } may raise c, a weaker vibration than D, c may 
raise d, etc., with more facility than if the efficacy was in the 
simple ratio of the vividness, and yet so that the series shall 
break off at last.’ t 


It was because of the physiological doctrines 
upon which the psychological theories were made 
to depend that Hertleys work did not meet with 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im- 
mediate successors. In France, Locke had had 
many disciples; the analysis of all the complex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation had been pushed to extremes far removed 
from Locke’s ‘ plain, historical method.’ One might 
therefore expect to find in France a parallel for, if 
not an acceptance of, Hartley’s psychological 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness. But 
there is nothing which at all compares with it. 
We do find in Condillac an effort to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
This faculty is said to comprehend all the others ; 
analysis of it will reveal attention, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of such analysis 
will show how far removed such an effort after 
derivation was from the scientific method pursued 
by Hartley. 


‘To decompose the faculty of feeling, we need only observe 
in succession all the circumstances that happen in it, when we 
acquire any knowledge whatever. . . . My looking at an object 
is an action by which my eye tends towards the object to which 
it is directed : for this reason, I give it the name of attention. 
- . - The attention we pay to an object is therefore, as to the 
mind, nothing but the sensation which that object causes in 
us... . As we bestow our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then instead of one exclusive sensation we 
experience two. . . . Comparison is therefore nothing else but 
a double attention—it consists in two sensations. . . . It is im- 

ible for us to compare two objects and to experience side 

yy side, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 

us exclusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 

cay other oF diner from each other. Now to perceive resem- 
lances or differences is judge. Judgment, er 

nothing still but sensation.’ { une | saa siprr ns 


In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
‘desire,’ ‘ will,’ and ‘the passions’ from our sensa- 
tions ‘if we consider them as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.’ 

{n Scotland, Thomas Brown, although expressly 
disapproving of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 


* Observations on Man, Props. 2, 4, 8-12. 
t Ib. on Prop, xi. p. 39, 
3 Oondillac, Logique (1805), tr. by Neef (1809), ch. vii. 
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mental ‘phenomena, in which association, or, as 
Brown prefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
powers or mental faculties given by Reid and 
others, Brown grouped all intellectual phenomena 
(other than those of sensation) under two generic 
capacities—simple and relative suggestion. 

“Simple suggestion is the capacity by which conception after 
conception arises in the mind—precisely in the same manner, 
and in the same state, as each might have formed part of other 
trains, and in which the particular state of mind that arises by 
suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.’ * k 

The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated as a secondary law. To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, habit. 

Relative suggestion is ‘the capacity for feeling 
resemblance, Witrerenses proportion or relation in 
general, where two or more external objects or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are con- 
ceived by us.’ t o this capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
abstraction. 

The true psychological descendant of Hartley is 
James Mill, in whose Analysis of the Human Mind 
(1829) we have association, freed from the effete 
mythology of vibratiuncles, used as the great ex- 
planatory principle of psychology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes— 
intellectual and active—and the psychology of these 
is a doctrine of elements and compounds. Sensa- 
tions, including pleasurable and Bore be feelings, 
are the elements, the whole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com- 
pounded out of these elements in accordance with 
the Laws of Association. Ideas are traces of sensa- 
tion, and ‘spring up or exist in the order in which 
the sensations existed of which they are copies.’f 
This order is synchronous and successive order in 
time, and synchronous order in space. Contiguity 
is thus the fundamental Law ot Association, re- 
semblance and contrast being treated as special 
cases. ‘ Not only do simple ideas, by strong associa- 
tion, run together, and form complex ideas, but a 
complex idea, when the ideas which compose it have 
become consolidated so that it always appears as 
one, is capable of entering into combinations with 
other ideas, both simple and complex.’§ 

Conception, a ae classification, abstrac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, are shown by 
analysis to involve nothing but our sensations and 
their ideas compounded by association. Simi- 
ae for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a chain of associations. In all cases 
where a certain action is desired, it is associated 
as cause with pleasure as effect; the idea of the 
‘outward’ appearance of the action excites b 
association the idea of the inward feelings iio 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
then the action takes place. There is no place 
here for a doctrine of Free Will. ‘ Whatever power 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must be derived from our power over our associa- 
tions ; and this power over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest- 
ing sensations, and formed into strength by associa- 
tion.’|| This strength, we are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the associated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs. 

As compounds formed in conformity with an 
exact law, mental phenomena admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand with- 
out the pale of science; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. The 

‘ 6 ang on Philosophy of Human Mind, Lect. 88. 


t Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iti. 
§ 1b. vol. i. ch. iii. i Zd. vol. ii. ch. xxiv 
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service which the principle of association thus 
rendered to ychology. was clearly recognized 
later by John Stuart Mill. 

‘A science‘of human nature may be said to exist in proportion 
as the approximate truths which compose & practical Parwicdes 
of mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
laws of human nature on which they rest.’ * 


Given the fundamental laws-of mind, the Law of 

Retentiveness, and the Laws of Association— 
‘it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may but 
must be generated from these simple wet 

J. S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, i.e. are 
what he would term ‘homogeneous effects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of’ the simple ideas, 3.¢. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
as inseparable. 

But although inability to resolve the product 
into the elements is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements, Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attempting to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces- 

to show, further, that if the complex idea be 
lacking, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and ‘tap ioe that Mill 
would advance psycholo He hoped that the 
rapid progress being made in physiology would 
throw fight on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a new 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory principle. 

In his theory of knowledge, Mill is a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘ gener- 
alization from experience.’ A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility which characterizes 
mathematical axioms is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions pa ag te truths—inconceiv- 
ability of the opposi oes but testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘If one 
exists, the other exists along with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to disjoin them’ (J. S. Mill’s 
ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘Assuredly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts are united in external nature.’ + hus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from experience. ’ 

Herein lies the difference between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

* Logic, bk. vi. ch. iii, § 2; of. Preface to J. 8. Mill’s ed. of 
4 of Human Mind, 

+ Ib. bk. vi. ch. iv. § 8. ’ 

tJ. 8. Mill’s ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, ch. x1. note. 
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The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accepted as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to find an independent justification ton our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationship of cause and effect in particular; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psychologically he regards belief as being prim- 
ordial, It makes the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘What, in short, is the difference to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.’* It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 

resent in every inductive inference, and its logical 
Justification is ‘experience’; the inferred con- 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace ‘unobserved ’ as well as ‘ observed’ cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every process of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomed to failure;+ and Mill ends by confessin 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accor 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to satabtiek inductively the tay 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor- 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might be further illus- 
trated from Mill’s own subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
Pp se of removing psychological difficulties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively pe eae it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation of his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition : 
‘In treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Laws of 
Association, which are exemplified with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications.’ 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various forms of intellect; 
memory, Judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The findsapental, pecuerties of intelligence 
are consciousness of difference, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of these two principles upon our move- 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knowledge to which they 
separately, and in eoninnt ian. ead. In the Emo- 
tions and Will (the first edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the will are secondary products. Emotions ara 
derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while will is derived from spontaneous movement. 

* Analysis of Human Mind, ch. xi. note. 
t Of. Logie, bk iii. ch. xxi. 
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‘The modes of derivation or composition of the emotions are 
various; but the leading circumstance is contiguous growth or 
the svencting Poe Association operates in uniting to- 
gether a number of separate feelings into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also operates largely in the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object.’ j 

But although in general method of exposition 
Bain follows the lines of the association school, 
treating the higher mental phenomena as products 
built up by the mechanism of association, yet the 
spirit of treatment is different ; the new psychology 
has berun. This is the more evident if one com- 
pares the later with the earlier editions of Bain’s 
works, The compounds are not conceived as 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on 
the analogy of physics, but as having its place 
among the biological sciences, as the science of 
mental life. Mental development is brought under 
the influence of the new theory which was trans- 
forming the biological sciences—evolution. Mental 
phenomena are viewed generically not as mere 
contents, ideas, but as pices The complex 
phenomena, instead of bei § compounded from 
simple, are higher processes developed out of the 
lower by means of association. 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts as data forintellect. Itis 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that association builds up the higher intellectual 
processes, which again in their turn aid in building 
up the emotions and the will. And the new con- 
ception of psychology becomes especially evident in 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the 
emotions, to describe them, trace their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to physiological facts. 

With regard to the laws and conditions of associa- 
tion, we may notice the following points. In the 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same 

lane as Similarity ; it is the form of reproduction 

erived from consciousness of difference, just as 
similarity is derived from consciousness of same- 
ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode in which 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in so far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 
property of mind; but Bain, nevertheless, treats 
of special ‘conditions’ of association by contiguity. 
These are: repetition, concentration of mind, and 
the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. 

‘Properly speaking, attention or concentration is the employ- 
ment of will in the sphere of intellect. It is the stimulating 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effective for 
their purpose, and, being itself dependent upon the feelings, it 
illustrates the necessity for the united action of all the forces of 
the mind in the sphere of intellectual production.’ t 


Bain is here going behind the Law of Contiguity. 
A and B are associated not merely because they 
are successive or simultaneous, but because they 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter on 
‘ Association of Ideas’ in James Mill’s Analysis of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he again em- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the conditions of 
association. James Mill named repetition and 
vividness; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to 
bring out the distinction between the influence of 
the feelings and the influence of the will, which his 
one condition, ‘concentration of mind,’ is designed 

0. 

Spencer’s first edition of the Principles of Psy- 
chology appeared in the same year as Bain’s Senses 
and Intellect. Here iological cones tions are the 
foundation of the whole structure. e phenomena 
of body and of mind are identical in being forms of 
life, and from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or ene can be inferred. Life is briefl 
defined as ‘the continuous adjustment of intern 

* Emotions and Will4, ch. iii. 
t Senses and Intellect, ‘The Intellect,’ oh. i. 
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relations to external relations.’* It is ‘ correspond- 
ence.’ In the intelligence, then, it will likewise 
be adjustment of internal relations to external— 
correspondence. 

‘The relation between two states of consciousness co nda 
with the relation between the two things producing them.’ 
‘The strength of the tendency which the antecedent of any 

sychical change has to call up its consequent is proportionate 
& the persistence of the union between the external things 


they symbolize.’ t 


uch is the law of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer’s theory of knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge will mean perfect correspondence 
between subjective and objective. This corre- 
spondence is the ‘ universal postulate’ behind which 
thought cannot go, The ultimate test by which 
thought tries a subjective relation with respect to 
its objective validity is ‘inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

To assert the inconceivableness of its ay res is at the 
same time to assert the psychological necessi ze are under 
of thinking it, and to give our logical justification for holding 
it to be unquestionable.’ { 

Of such certainty are the ‘necessary’ truths and 
ultimate premises of our knowledge. Thus with 
Spencer, as with the earlier writers of the associa- 
tion school, the theory of knowledge is Bn 
logical.’ This gains some additional plausibility 
because it is the task of psychology to trace out the 
processes by which the correspondence between 
subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
in its task it must, through the doctrine of heredity, 
draw upon the experience of the race as well as on 
that of the individual. The various faculties— 
memory, imagination, reason—are different stages 
in the evolution of intelligence. 

Mental life has two constituents—feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 
peripherally initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
or faint sensations, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

‘The requisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
shock produced by commencement of a new state.’ § E 

Relations arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the constituents. The law for their 
association is the Law of Similarity. Each pey 
or vivid feeling ‘is joined to and identified wit. 
faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
similar vivid feelings,’ 

‘Knowing a relation as well as knowing a feeling is the 
assimilation of it to its past kindred; and knowing it com- 
pletely is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 

ut since within each great class the relations pass one inte 
another insensibly, there is always, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of our perceptions, a certain range within which the 
classing is doubtful—a certain cluster of relations nearly like 
the one perceived, which become nascent in consciousness in 
the act of assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 
space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

Hence resulta the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
When we analyze it, contiguity resolves itself into likeness of 
relation in time or in space or in both. . . . Thus, the funda- 
mental law of association of feelings is that each, at the 
moment of presentation, aggregates with its like in past ex- 
perience. e act of recognition and the act of association are 
two aspects of the same act. And the implication is that, 
besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental.’ 

This somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to 
make clear what association meant to Spencer. 
It is now a general name for the essential char- 
acteristic which Spencer finds in all processes 
of knowing—assimilation. Since consciousness is 
dependent upon change, there is also, in every pro- 
cess of knowing, ‘ differentiation’; consciousness is 
continuous differentiation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The finer the degree of differentiation and 
assimilation, the higher the process of knowing. 
* Principles of Psychology, pt. iii. ch. i. 

+ ID. pt. iv. ch. W i pt. vil. ch. xi. 
§ Ib. pt. ti. ch. ti. I 7d. pt. ii. ch. iL 
§ Tb. pt. ii. ch. viii. 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer 
connexion between part and part, with fuller 
organization of function. 

“When we remember that the laws of structure and function 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func- 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of struc- 
ture and function in general, we shall see that the parallelism 
here roughly sel g is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- 
ology must be, as bead here appear, different sides of the same 
primordial truth: both are expressions of the same fundamental 
process of life.’ * 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of 
knowledge, but is the principle of growth whereby 
past progress is retained and further differentiation 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
psychology should be ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this: the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
nil. There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, e.g. 
Mill selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, but for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguous in 
space or time. A hint of an internal analysis of 
association is given, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is his study of the ‘conditions’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to be called 
‘association psychology.’ 

Closer study of the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can be yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuller statement of 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
‘a revival’ (see MEMORY). 

Although German psychologists stood outside 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herbart, in the general conception of 
whose psychology there is considerable likeness to 
that Hs Tattler and Mill. The first presentation 
of Herbart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
buch zur Psychologie (1815). This was followed by 
the fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
logie als Wissenschaft neu gegrundet auf Erfahrung, 

etaphysik, und Mathematik (1824-1825). Her- 
bart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘faculty 
psychology.’ He found Locke’s treatment of mind 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of Wolff. The faculties are set up as 
genera and treated as causes, when there has been, 
and can be, no study of the particulars from which 
alone such generic notions could be reached. Such 
psychology achieves nothing but hair-splitting dis- 
te ding Wie en these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is im- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, %.¢. it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because our knowledge of 

* Principles of Psychology, pt. vi. ch. xxvii. 


these particulars is unavoidably defective; con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Herbart introduces is elaboration (Ergdn- 


‘gung) or completion by means of constructive 


hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
be demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will be to com- 
plete the known facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which these facts shall 
be connected, in accordance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not <a 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
3 adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-changing phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to be based upon metaphysics. Psy- 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 
of the many in one, for behind all the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in poipenias change, psychology is 
brought face to face with the problem of change, 
transformation. 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efforts 
of the soul in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas are not produced by an 
spontaneity of the soul, but arise only in its strife 
against other realities; they arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative character. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may be arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to subconsciousness, but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition be removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psy chology is not the soul, but 
these relations between ideas; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘faculty psychology,’ 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc.— 
that we see the resemblance between Herbart’s 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill. the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their eihona of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psychology, and 
independently of MHerbartianism, the influence 
of the association school can be seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
times laid bare in @ none too gracious manner. 
Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
elements and compounds; thus in his Outlines of 
Psychology, which represents his standpoint in 

eneral psychology better than the more specialized 

hysiologyal Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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and Animal Psychology, we find the following 
division of topics: (1) psychical elements; (2) 
psychical compounds ; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
pounds; (4) psychical developments; (5) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are not simple items of know- 
ledge, but abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
which the simplest experience can be analyzed by 
thought: elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas; they are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, ¢.g. an emotion, such as anger, or @ 
simple perception; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements which enter into them. More- 
over, such compounds are only components of 
experience; that is to say, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter-connexion of such 
compounds, ¢.g. the emotion in connexion with 
perception. 

The connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of ‘association. Various processes are dis- 
tinguished: for building up compounds, fusion 
and extensive union; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s sense—copies of sensations—are 
.ecognized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected; but the last, apper- 
ception, is a volitional process involving choice, 
the motives of which can be explained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
consciousness. As ‘volitional’ it is placed on a 
different level from the others.* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is peculiar to Wundt, and 
is connected with his ontological view that ‘ will’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

he same oe ground-plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psychology. Psychology 
is defined as ‘science of the facts of experience in 
their dependency upon experiencing individuals’ + 
—a definition of the science which assigns a leading 
réle to bodily processes, since ‘individual’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processes, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations—the ‘ ideas’ of English psycho- 
logists—and BA eel oie is treated as being in 
principle capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction.t For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes Node ara viz. atten- 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nervous system.§ 

Widely different as the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho- 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

As was stated above, current English psycholo, 
does not use association as an explanatory principle. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-books, 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mind, 
although these embody the results of modern 
research and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life—intellection, the feelings, and conation or 
volition—are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of phenomena; from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progressively 
higher products are built up by elaborative pro- 
cesses. These processes are: differentiation, as- 


* Of. § 17. t §5, tr. by E. B. Titchener. 
$ Of. &. § 77. § Of. ob. § 76. 
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similation, and assdciation. The last is discussed 
in connexion with retentiveness and vende 
and is conceived ‘as the process ‘which binds 
together presentative elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession,’* and as being a ‘main 
factor in development, resulting in a progressive 
elaboration of what is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’+ Attention is, how- 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and this saves their opera- 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward's con- 
ception of differentiation and integration, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

“We shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo far 
better illustrations of the unfolding of the contents of con- 
sciousness than in the building up of molecules: the process 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con- 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct.’ { 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 

sychological theory has to account for as a pro- 
ine or growth, but is that from which psychology 
takes its start. 

‘Working backward from this as we find it now, we are led 
alike by particular facts and general considerations to the 
conception of a totum objectivum or objective continuum which 
is gradually differentiated, thereby ming what we call 
distinct presentations.’ § 

‘The notion, which Kant has done much to encou: , that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of sensations not 
only without logical but without psychological unity, is one 
ra becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
10. 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
(retentiveness), give the bases for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus causes move- 
ment, the initiation of ‘this,’ the suppression of 
‘that.’ First ‘natural selection,’ then ‘subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ presentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together.’ Associa- 
tion is a particular instance of this. Association by 
a ate is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity’ 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy ‘the 
focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their integration.’** Through the 
movements of attention they are now parts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one with another. These movements of. 
attention ‘ come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity. tf The power of 
variously distributing attention is the one power 
which Ward desires to leave the subject ae con- 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the réle of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view of 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
differentiation and integration. 

* The process of consciousness is a process of incessant change ; 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness iteelf. 
But this is rarely, if ever, entirely so. The process is in part 
self-determining. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.’ {ft 

This tendency is conation, and it is conation 
which correlates and gives a special gaily to ‘ other- 

* Human Mind, i. 185. ¢ Id. 1. 169. 


t ‘Paychology’ in EBr9 xx. 65. 4 Ib. p. 45. 
| Ib. p. 45. 4 Id. p. 62. 
* 1b. . 61. tt Ib. p. 61. 
tt A Manual of Psyohology, bk. 1. ch. i. § 4. 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.’ For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus.’* There must be continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveness is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the ‘dispositions’ or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a ‘conative unity’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the direct continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and the sug- 
gested idea. In what is called ‘association by 
ee the suggesting factor re-excites a dis- 
position having a member similar to, or Liew 
identical with, itself, and does so only throug 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

LiITRRATURE. meral; Ferri, La Psychology de l’associa- 
tion, Paris, 1883; Janet and Séailles, Hist. de la Mgtarior 
Paris, 1887; G. Croom Robertson, ‘ Association,’ in HBr, 
Special authors have been sufficiently indicated in the article. 

EATRICE EDGELL. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.—WMean- 
ing and scope.—The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
between the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘ Ascension’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
other both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. eaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a physical descent, a 
‘coming down,’ while their departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an uplifting; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. Surswm corda is the form which an 
exhortation to fix our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. We 
speak of noble ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘low’; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions should affect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. ; 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 

uite content to continue to use the language of 
denatiia which it originally suggested, just as 
we are content atill to sp of the ‘rising’ and 
‘setting’ of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should be a perplexity in the s here of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘spirit,’ which 

* A Manual of Psychology, bk. i. ch. il. § 8 
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encompasses us; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place—for we 
can get no better phrase—of the Divine ; that it is 
the ultimate reality of the universe: these convic- 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
‘Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘ Ascension,’ 
arte is, the passage from te natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea, has appeared in several different forms, 
which it is necessary to distinguish. A character- 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to Sepes 
pee and granted a vision of the spiritual world. 

hus in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as éxoraois, by which man comes into contact with 
God (Enneads, vi. 9-11). The ‘occult’ philosoph 
of the East presupposes a similar means of approac 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and ee beet as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to the possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporaril 
divorced from the body, that is thus favoured. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex- 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether he 
was ‘in the body or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12?*) how 
he had been ‘caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as well as of soul that it comes within the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘visions,’ or ‘dreams,’ or ‘intuitions’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. ASSUMPTIONS OF SAINTS.—1. Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations.—The 
apocryphal and mpecnlyprie literature of Judaism 
and of Christianity furnishes (see BIBLE) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘assumptions’ into heaven, 

anted to individuals in order that they might be 
informed of spiritual truth. ‘Assumptions’ of this 
kind are temporary only; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8* was, 
perhaps, not intended to be literal, and (see 11%) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit; but the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, who was lifted up ‘by 
the hair of this head ’ (Bel ®), implies a pate 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such earthly experiences (which underlies much 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights), the 
ae is easy to the belief in a translation of the 

y from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch, discussed below (2, 1). But there 
are other instances. 

(2) Abraham.—In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
bY in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to his house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah.—In the Ascension of Isatah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
has a vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
he returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Rabbinical seers.—Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) Moses.—The story of Moses in later litera- 
ture has affinities with ‘assumption’ or ‘ ascension’ 
legends of various forms. The two starting-points 
are the Biblical accounts of his discourse with God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed 
to him (Ex 2415f-), and of his secret burial (Dt 34°). 
The first of these led to the idea of an ‘ Apocalypse 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf; the second to the stories of his ‘ as- 
sumption’ (cf. Jude °). Thus Josephus (Ant. Iv. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 
‘fearing lest because of his exceeding virtue men 
might venture to say that he had withdrawn to 
the Divine’ (xpds 7d Oeiov abriv dvaxwpfou). The 
phrase wpds 7d Oetov dvaxwpeiv is used by Josephus 
(Ané. I. ili. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the world was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped. the passage of death. The 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ as it is 
restored by Charles (Assumption of Moses, p. 106), 
described the living man carried up to heaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhammad.—The journey of Muhammad to 
heaven affords a later instance. It has been inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
a8 non-corporeal, and his experience has been de- 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported y night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and then back to Mecca. Ch. xviii. of the 
Qur’an claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him. 

2. Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death.—We have next to examine the legends 
which represent saints as being transported, with- 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 
subjected to death, but was assumed to heaven.t 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
having been granted this high privilege, Enoch 
and Elijah. 

(1) Enoch.—The source of all the later traditions 
is Gn 5% (Heb.): ‘Enoch walked with God: and he 
was not ; for God took him.’ Thathe ‘walked with 
God’ or that he ‘pleased God’ (ednpéornce TG Oey, 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
mete of every saint, was developed in two direc- 

ions :— 

(a) Gn 5“ suggested that Enoch was the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 
‘assumed ’ to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (Zn. xx. 1, lxxxvii. 3; Sl. En. Introd. ; 
Jub, iv. 21). According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(Ixvii.), he lived on earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then ‘ the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him.’ 

* The story of Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven by 
Zeus that he might be the cupbearer of the 8, is not strictly 
parallel, for there is no suggestion that this was due to the 
piety of Ganymede. Of. also the Rape of Proserpine, trans- 
ported to the infernal regions by Pluto in his chariot. 

t Cf. eT ek apud Euseb. Prep, Ev. sare of Xisuthros, 


Geot 3. ie = eer, 
pitiles ‘aaad adavigovo.w, and see ith, Chaldean 


(6) In the last quoted passage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 5™ has ovy nipicxero, dcére 
peréOnkev avrov 6 beds (cf. En. Ix. 8); and Sir 
4416 says of him pereréOn (cf. Sir 49!* dvediupdn awd 
rijsyis). Following this tradition, He 11° has ’Erdx 
pereré0n Tod ph loeiv Odvarov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘ascension’ without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
Josephus (Ant. I. iii. 4), who says of Enoch, 
dvexwpnoe wpds Td Oeiov, S0ev ovde TedevTyy atrot 
dvayeypapace. 

(2) Elyah.—The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. from 
the Coptic by Steindorff) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2°). But the best known form of the tradi- 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 21 ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven’ (dvek7upOn "Hreod ev our- 
cecum ws els rdv ovpavdy). It Foveppenre in Sir 48° 
(dvadnupbels év Aaltaws wupés) and in 1 Mac 2% 
(‘Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven’). It will be observed 
that the instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it; and 
that 1 Mac 2 explicitly points to the piety of 
Elijah as the cause of his ‘ assumption ’ without 
passing through the gates of death. 

(3) Other Biblical personages.—In Rabbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah: e.g. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful service ; Ebed-melech (Jer 38"*-) ; Hiram ; 
Jabez (1 Ch 4); Serah, Asher’s daughter (Gn 
(4617); and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘taken up’ after his vision (2 Es 8”), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Apoc. Bar., passim). 

3. Assumptions after death.—With such ‘as- 
sumptions’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘assumptions’ in which after 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven. 

(1) Hercules.—A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount Cita in Thessaly, and: lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was carried up to heaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither his 
bones nor his ashes could be found, the underlying 
idea of the legend being that earth was not a 
worthy resting-place for the remains of one so 
godlike.t 

(2) Virgin Mary.—A Christian legend of the 
same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Mary,’ 
according to which first the soul, and after that 
the dea gett of the Virgin were assumed to 
heaven (see the Transitus Marie, ed. Tischen- 
dorf). ‘It was becoming ’—so Newman expresses 
the conviction of the Roman Church—‘ that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 

* According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the ‘two witnesses’ of Rev 115, who were at last to be mani- 
fested in Jerusalem (117), and whose ascent into heaven (1113) 
was to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ. 

+ The classical myth of the quest in es for his dead wife 
Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is the 

rototype of many legends of visits to the under world, such as 
hat in Virgil, Aneid, vi., or in Dante. But in these there is 


nothing strictly comparable with the idea of ‘assumption’ to 
heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calendars (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

II]. AscENSION OF CHRIST.—The narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac 1°) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of ‘ascension’ or ‘assumption ’ 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘ assumed’ into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was reported of the seers of the Jewish 
apocal or, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and ne Ae It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himeelf 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 


ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 


cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The ‘ assumption’ of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 1524). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘resumption’ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an ‘ assump- 
tion’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7); at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothin 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which woul 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
and exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again ‘according to 
the scriptures’ (1 Co 15‘) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110! was, indeed, 

uoted, according to Ac 2%, by St. Peter, and Ps 
dais was quoted iy St. Paul (Eph 4* 9%), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that He 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 3! 6% 2017), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8! 
9° 10%; cf. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
RESURRECTION). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2” with |||, 
Lk 17%, the ables of the Absent Master [Lk 
12%-] and of the Pounds [Lk 19"*-], Jn 13% 141 167 
etc.) ; but in their half-formulated expectations of 

* Discourses to Mixed Congregations, No. xviil. 


a period of suspense followed 
Christ in victory and judgment, 


by an Advent of 
is Death, Resur- 


ection, and Ascension had no place. 


1. The Ascension in Christian literature.—In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode, 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
gus e of theology, Christ’s ‘Session’ at the right 

and of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
‘Ascension’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in spiritual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is’ essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect.* It might 
have been anticipated @ priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent. + 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are ‘in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is alr presupposed, as in 
the phrase ‘The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven’ (1 Th 41°), for descent implies a previous 
ascent. But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4° ‘He that descended (sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the dydBacis of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3" (dverhudOn ev 56é). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 414, 
(dpxtepéa péyav dieAnAvObra, rods ovpavo’s) and 1 P 
372 (3s dori év Setig Oeod, wopevOels els ovpavéy), 
both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express: ovdels dvaBéBnxer 
els rdv ovpavdv el uh 6 éx Tod ovpavod KaraBds, x.T.d. 
(Jn 31), édy ofy Oewpire rdv vldv rod dvOpérov dvaBal- 
vorra bxou hy rd xporepov ; (Jn 6%), obrw ydp dvaBéBnxa 
mpos rov warépa pov... dvaBalyw mpds Tov warépa 
pou, k.7.d. (Jn 20'7).¢ Whatever view be taken as 


* This was noticed as early as the 4th century. oi woAAoi 
ayvootvres 7d TavTys uéyebos v avTny voulgover are words at 
the beginning of a Fooly on the Ascension printed among the 
works of ar anius (PG xliii. 477). 

¢ Of. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 3, 1874, p. 172. 

$16 is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 12%8, 
day vYw0w éx nis yis wayrag éAxiow mpds éuavrdv, involve 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
John, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time was a 
definitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist; but his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The Gospels.—The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, and what it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable, It is likely 
that the writer of Mt 28 had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative here, as in other places. If this be so, 
Mark in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the Galilean tradition of the Resur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of: the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow- 
ing the Galilean narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28°), in accordance with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14%) and with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 16’). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would be the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Resurrec- 
tion throughout, i.e. by St. Luke (cf. 9°! ras judpas 
THs avadhpuyews avrovd). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
which followed the Resurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascanision: although 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as follows: é&jyaye 5é atrovs [fw] ews els 
[al. mpds] BnOavlav’ xal émdpas Tas xeipas avTou evbynoev 
atrovs’ kal éyévero év Tw evdoyelv avrdv avrols, diéorn 
dm’ atrav [kal dvepépero els Tov ovpavdy]. Kal avrol 
[xpooxuvijcavres abrov] vréorpeyay els ‘lepovoadtm mera 
Xapas meyddys* cal Hoav ud wavtds ev rw lepwp [alvodvres 
kal] evAoyodvres Tov Gedy [’Apiv] (Lk 245), The 
words in brackets are omitted in some (mainly 
Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. Itis by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text; and if they did, 
dvepépero els Tov ovpaydy is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act‘of 
benediction, subsequently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy and continued in the Temple 
blessing God. Some special significance must have 
been attached to a departure of the Risen Master, 
80 lately restored to them from death, which they 
would recall with joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgivmg. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 


another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist confines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
88 the latter meaning must be the true interpretation of ydeo G 
but the context of Jn 814, nafs Mwvoys twce Tov dduw ev TH 
pine, ovTws VYwOjvas Set rdv vidy Tod avOpwrov, seems to show 

t the vpwors is the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion. 
The verb aes is used twice in Acta (283 581) of Christ’s ex- 
altation to heaven (cf. Ph 29 wwe ere For a discussion of 
ite meaning in John see Abbott, oi mine Gram., 1906, 2642 b. 
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point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. Buta withdrawal of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the essence of the Ascension, to 
which, therefore, the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it be supposed that 
dvepépero els rov odpardy is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

(2) The Acts.—In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told: Brerdvrwy atrav éwypOn, Kal vepérn 
bréhaBev avrov dwd Tov 6p0ahudv atray. Kal ws drevl- 
fovres hoay els Tov ovpavdy mopevoueévov avTov, K.T.A. 
(Ac 1%), According to Acts, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a cloud, His disciples follow- 
ing His passage ‘upward’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then informed them that, as 
was the manner of His Departure, so would be 
that of His Return, t.c. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness with which the Ascension of Christ is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, however, a legitimate problem, although 
one of no small difficulty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood either 
as symbolical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, t.¢. it was 
believed that Christ went ‘up’ in a cloud into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpretation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming ‘in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory’ 
(Mt 24%; cf. Mk 14%=Mt 26) may be the literal 
interpretation, which was adopted by St. Paul 
(‘we shall be caught up zn the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4!"), But it must not be 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato- 
logical nenee used by Christ—or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists—is to be found 
in the Jewish peiteae fed which reflect the popular 
beliefs of the age. the last things were to be 
spoken of mesg tery at all, they must be spoken 
of in the language of symbol and imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts the verbal 
connexion of Mk 14® and parallel passages with Dn 
718. ; «There came with the clea of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples... should 
serve him.’ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘ going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘coming from heaven’ of which Jewish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the rhe movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. Butitis right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state 
ment diéorn dx’ abrav (Lk 24°), 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature.—The Appendix to 
St. Mark, a document of the earliest sub-A postolic 
age, gives no information as to the post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describes 
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the Ascension in OT language: 4 pév odv KUpios werd 
Td Aadjoat abrois dvedhugpOn els rdv odpavdv (the phrase 
used 2 K 2" of the Assumption of Elijah) xat éxddiev 
éx detidv Tod Oeod (cf. Ps 1102). 

Later writers, Barnabas (dvéorn éx vexp@v xal 
Pavepwhels dvéBn els ovpavo’s, c. 15), Aristides (els 
ovpavods dvAdOev, § 15, ed. Robinson), Justin (dvaBe- 
Bnxévat els rdv odpavdy, Dial. 38), and Irenzeus (rh 
Evoapxov els rods ovpavods dvddnyw, Her. 1. x. 1; ef. 
Il. xxxii. 3, UI. iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Christian ‘tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the descriptions in the 
Ascension of Peaian, e.g.: ‘They will teach all the 
nations . . . of the Resurrection (dvdcracw) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross will 
be saved, and in His Ascension (dvaSdoe:) into the 
seventh heaven whence He came’ (iii. 18, & passage 
which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the Ist 
cent.) ; see also the description in xi. 22 ff. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative ampli- 
fication of He 4"), 

2. The Ascension and the Resurrection.— 
Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, ¢.g. by Harnack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 153°) sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some writers 
(e.g. Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn. 7}) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Gospel 
were the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the visible ministry of Christ on earth and in- 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2nd cent. writers. ‘He ascended into 
heaven’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elapsed ; and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a@ consecutive narrative. d, although not so 
evident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Emmaus was in the evening (24”) ; time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24% *) ; for the telling of the story to 
the Eleven (24") ; for the Meal in the upper room 
(24*) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 
tet for the walk of 14 miles to Olivet (24). 

o tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night; and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
2418-51 as describing the events of a single erent 
The fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24% to 24“ at any rate, and that 


* A careful and valuable examination of his argument will be 
found in Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 64 ff. 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac 1° (cf. Ac 13%!) that ‘forty days’ elapsed 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

3. Ascension Day.—‘ Forty’ days is a round 
number; and although the Church since the 4th 
cent. has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to be taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Sunday t 
(80d kal Ayouev thy nudpay rhv dyddnv els edppoctvny, ev 
D kal 6Inoods dvéorn éx vexpdv xal pavepwhels dvéBn els 
ovpavous, c. 15); and it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.t It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete (op. cit. Bs 69) that Sunday the 43rd 
day after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘forty’ days of Acts; and 
it may well be that this is the true interpretation 
of all the data. 

‘ Origin of belief in the Ascension.—The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a priori, it would 
be difficult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ as of subjective origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
tinreasonablysbe asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should suddenly have ceased. If the 
visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age? Granted a belief in the occasional appear- 
ances of Christ after His Resurrection, a belief in His 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
withdrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the Ist and 2nd cents. than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rection visions was transitional, and that the con- 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension; and 
those who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the conviction of the nearness of their Risen 
Master, should have been led to imagine that the 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end. 

5. Manner of the Ascension.—When it is sought 
more closely to determine the manner of the 
‘ Ascension,’ the data are found to be insufficient. 
For it is represented as an Ascension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24°): %-4) and in 

* Of. Const. Ap. v.19: awd ris mporyns Kupiaxis apiOuncavres 
TecoapaxovrTa Hucpas, awd Kupiaxns axpt wéumrns copragere Thy 
dopTHy Tis avadnWews. 

t Swete (op. cit. p. o) pone out that the Syriac Doctrine of 
the Apostles identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acte, again places the Ascen- 
sion on a Sunday. 

¢ A Gnostic fancy (Iren. 1. iii. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16), represented the interval 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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the Johannine (Jn 201% %) Resurrection narratives, 
the Risen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
same body which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiritualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. Paul’s phrase, and say that it is now a ‘spiritual 
body’ (sda rvevparixdy [1 Co 15“]), a body which is 
the fit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and we er conditions, and although 
we fully recognize that they are not binding in the 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6. Philosophical rationale of the Ascension.—It 
is, however, possible to conceive the fact, although 
not to imagine the manner, of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet quite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadth, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may be the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 

lane. ‘Their eyes were opened, and they knew 

im ; and he vanished out of their sight’ (Lic 2431) ; 
that is the heavenward movement—the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 20%): that 
is the earthward movement—the passage from the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the hore of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritua life in many lands ; notabl 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Resurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
withdrawals from sight of the Risen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

_7- Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of view.—This, however, would be a 
uite inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
the Christian point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, briefly to exhibit the significance of the 
Ascension—or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


ASSUMPTION AND ASCENSION 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated— 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation, with 
which it is associated in the Creeds. In what foliows, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation (see IN- 
CARNATION) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Revelation of God in Christ. t 

(1) Exaltation of Christ’s Manhood.—The Chris- 
tian gospel is that God became man, (a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and (b) to restore 
him to the dignity of fellowship with the Divine. 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ pa i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
of His Deity. ‘The Word became flesh.’ And the 

ivine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Redemption of humanity. But () the 
Divine purpose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 
... The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
follow, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make us 
sharers of its victory.’* Thus the end of the move- 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the Exaltation of His Manhood. The 
Ascension was évcapxos, as Ireneus has it (see 
1. 3); it was not a mere dvdAnuyis, or Assump- 
tion, of Christ’s spirit; it was a true dvdSacrs, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible ministry, and then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. tn the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, who thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mankind.— 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the ministry of Christ in His relation to humanity ; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can offer to his fellows; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King.—It was under 
this image that the Hebrews most vividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own cmewre And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of wings? and a kingdom: ‘ Henceforth 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 

and of power’ (Mt 26%); and it is ‘the King’ 

who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 

Assize (Mt 25"), The Apocalypse represents Him 

as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 

‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 191°), 

whose victory at last shall be complete: ‘the 
* Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, p. 80. 
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kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ’ (Rev 11"). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Paul: ‘He musé reign till he bath put all his 
enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 15"). Therule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in- 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(li.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet.—That ‘the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified’ (Jn 7), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 34% 737), That He came to 
reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt 1177 || Lk 10”). Never- 
theless, this prophetical office, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to fulfilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit: ‘Itisexpedient ... that 
I go away: for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ...I have yet many things to say 
unto you, butye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the — of truth, is come, he shall 
paale you into all the truth’ (Jn 167118), Accipe 

piritum Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘quickening spirit’ after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme grace 
and aed & of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) The Ascended Christ as Priest.—Of the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
110‘, of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘after the order of Mel- 
chizedek’; but the ben sa was not eelened 
until the Epistle to the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the Jewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16). So, it 
is argued (He 9-14), the consummation of the 
offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to afer sacrifice, and this is 

rfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 

ictim-Priest, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 101%), and which, further, is unique and 
needs not to be repeated (He 77” 9%), But the 
higher, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 

rpetual intercession (He 7”) of the Priest who 
fai ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4"), ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7*), ‘who sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 81), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7%). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood only in heaven?* The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministry and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

* For views, see Milligan, op. cit. 77 ff., and Westcott, 
Hebrews pation iw Pat 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, Wy the consummation of His priestly service 
is to found in His perpetual intercession in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his service until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the complete fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels: otx! raira Ede. 
wadeiy rov Xpicrdy kat elcedrOety els rv Sdbtar 
avrod; (Lk 24%), 

8. Practical issues of the dogma.—While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘Glorification’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it has always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its first witnesses: ‘ They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God’ (Lk 24). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship: 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 41%). That 
Christ ‘ascended’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that the earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual. The practical eecleey of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

LrTeRATURE.—The articles s.v. ‘ Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB 
and DCG and in JE; Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1906, The 
Slavonic Secrets af Enoch, 1896, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, The 
ae of Baruch, 1896, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 

Assumption of Moses, 1897; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,’ 7'S ii. 2, 1892; [E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 on 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space); Swete, The 
Apostles’ C: we 1894, ch. vi. (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest tradition) ; Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866); W. 
Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension); Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, passim. 

. H. BERNARD. 
ASSURANCE.—See CERTAINTY. 


ASSYRIANS. —See BABYLONIANS AND AS- 
SYRIANS. 


ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.—See 
Sun, Moon, anp Stars. 


ASURS.—The Asurs of the present day are a 
non-Aryan tribe of the Kolarians in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. <A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus. According 
to the Satapatha Bradhmana, they are the de- 
scendants of Prajapati (‘the Lord of the Creation’). 
How they became evil spirits or A-sura (=‘not- 
God’) is not clear; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devatias ‘ for the possession 
of the earth,’ and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical story is apparent: the Aryans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called Asura, or demons, and whom 
they expelled and partly annihilated. 

Whet er the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of those 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian' tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota. 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attributes these to the Asurs. 
The conclusion may readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
race (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agricultural implements for their 
neighbours. 

When the Kolarians were compelled by the 

ans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe fight ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and Palamau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kols, 
and they, perhaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the Puranas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may pee 
be found some traces of the tradition of the 
tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. The 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the following story :— 


There were twelve brethren (septs) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting furnace that Singbonga, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message of warn- 
ing, but the Asura maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Kasra Kora, or leprous youth. He sought and found shelter 
with an old Munda chief and his wife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace; but he came out of the 
ordeal cleansed of his leprosy, and bearing in his hands large 
lumps of gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
bidding their wives to tread the bellows well, they jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
widows and orphans. These surrounded the son of Singbonga, 
and did not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them 
offering fowls and goats, and rice and liquor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies dispersed and became 
the malicious spirits of the mountains, the Sal-forest, the 
barren fields and the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content as long as they are appeased. 


The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 Brijié and Agaria. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijia or Binjhiaé tribe, an 
rm Jusceaywcan and land-holding class in Chota- 

agpur, who within their own households speak 
Uniya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Agariis, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
themselves ‘Lohar&-Asurs.’? Others are called 
Paharias or Hill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs, 
such as Badsridr (=sprung from the bamboo), 
Makrar (=spider), Ind (=eel), Horé (=tortoise), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
be tabu, though marrying within one of these 
sections is eschewed as far as practicable. 

Customs.—Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 5 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as well as re-marriage of widows. No priestly 
functions are required for the Marriage cere- 
monies, which are very simple. Rice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, but smokin only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing places like 
the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life, 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore or 
the land is exhausted ; the latter they till only 
in the most proline way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing girls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language.—The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukma, {is a dialect of the Kolarian 
family of languages, and was most probabl 
adopted from their conquerors, the Mundas, wit 
such alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For example, almost all Mundari 
words found in Dukma that commence with h 
change this consonant into v; and wherever a- 
vowel follows » in Mundari, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Dukma 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From the Dravidian 
na Hen be the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, they 
have adopted also a number of words derived 
from Sanskrit. What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until they were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion.—This is somewhat different from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asurs 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Where they are found sacrificing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship those deities. 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any of the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world. 

e does not require to be worshipped in any way. 
When they identify him with the sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the Mundari 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
eae and have to propitiate them by makin 
bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. These evi 
Hole however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
be provided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. In 
new-born children the Asurs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
being confined to the one important matter of 
keeping the spirits of his ancestors at ease, or, 
when disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent becomes 
& Spirit—a good one if he died a natural death, an 
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evil one if he died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
resent a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
urn their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be trusted to es and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by offerings of rice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. AGARIA. 
RATURE.—Census of India, 1901, vol. vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Secr. Press, 19038; W. W. Hunter, Stat. Acc. of Bengal, 
vol. xvii., London, 1877; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer of the Asur dukma,’ in 
JRAS, vol. xix. pt. i. No 2, 1900; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore North India?, Westminster, 1896 ; 
Linguistic Survey of India, iv. 135-145, Calcutta, 1906; 
Sebastian, in ZH iv. 237; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersche 
Mission unter den Kols2, i. and ii.. Halle, 1895; Missions- 
berichte der Gosenerschen Mission. FERD. HAHN. 


ASVAGHOSA. — Agvaghosa is well known 
as the author of the Buddha-charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alankara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the external 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statement,t and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We learn from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-charita,t and from a biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, that Asvaghosa was a native of Saketa. 
According to the latter authority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayaniputra, the 
alleged composer of the ‘Abhidharma in Eight 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the great commentary (Mahavibhasa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we learn from Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, who is now 
generally believed to have flourished in the Ist 
cent. A.D. That ASvaghoga was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source,§ which 
describes ASvaghosa’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends soneerning him. 

We are told that Asvaghosa was a learned but 
haughty man, who was at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Pirna- 
yaSas, a disciple of Parsva, || who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned great commentary. After his conversion 
Asvaghoga worked eagerly for the ab ae ale of 
Buddha's teaching in Kusumapura (the modern 
Patna), not only as a preacher, but also as a poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, ASvaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the north as a portion of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvaghosa tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of ASvaghosa 
to ParSva and Pirnayaéas is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginning of t 


e Alan- 
* Tr. in SBE, vol. xlix. 
+ Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxf. 1896, pp. 158, 165 f. 
H IA, 1903, p. 350. 

Records of the Patriarchs, Nanjio, No. 1840, tr. by Kiikarya 
(Kiftkara of Suzuki and Kekaya of Takakusu) in 472; No. 1460 
tr. by Kumarajiva about 405 ; see Wassilieff, p. 231. 

| Possibly an epithet of Katyéyaniputra. 
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kara, while his connexion with King Kanistha is 
elsewhere asserted. * 

Thus far the traditions about Asvaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowledge 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear his name, we find ourselves in 
the dark as to the stage of the person.t And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16th cent., and itself 


seems to be the result of confusion. 

According to it, ASvaghoga was living under King Bindusara, 
the son of Chandragupta, and was connected with Kanika, the 
king of Tili and Malava in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention; Matrcheta, Dharmika-Subhuti, Sura. Com- 
paring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this Aévaghosa the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion of the name with King Kanigka or Kanika. The 
Tibetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to be confused with Kanigka, yet there 
is reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The following are the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of ASvaghoga. 

1. ‘Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas.’ This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Matrcheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies this Matrcheta with Asvaghoga. But I-Tsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 
hand, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matrcheta to 
King Kanika of the Kuéa race.{ King Kanigtha is mentioned in 
Aévaghoga’s Alankara as of the Kusa race. But there Asva- 
ghoga speaks of the king as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Mitrcheta and Asvaghoga, on 
the one hand, and Kanika, Kaniska, and a, on the 
other, are respectively to be identified or not. 

2. The Vajra-suchi,§ a refutation of the caste-system, bears 
the name of Asvaghoga as its author; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio, No. 1303) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
lit. ‘law-fame.’ This name is usually rendered as Dharmayasas, 
but may be Dharmika-Subhiti, lit. ‘lawful-glory.’ 

8. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distinctions of the Fruits of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ‘Great Valour,’ which is surely Maha- 
dara in Sanskrit. Another book, ‘Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,’ agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to ASvaghoga. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they are not strong enough to establish 
ie identity of these Asvaghogas with the author of the Buddha- 

arita. 

4, Another book ascribed to Asvaghoga is ‘A Nirgrantha’s 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’ || It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, just as in the sermon delivered 
by Purnayasas to Aévaghoga which is preserved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this Asvaghoga is the same as the 
Aévaghoga of those Records. 

6. There is mention of the name Asvaghoga in the memoirs 
of Yuan Chwang. This Asvaghoga was a contemporary of 
Nagarjunana, of Deva, of Kumaralabdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by ademon. Though Yuan 
Chwang calls this Aévaghoga a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any of the Asvaghogas mentioned above. 
or aa we have Aévaghoga the author of The Awakening 

‘aith. 

This last work represents a well-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the dvTws 
ov, and cannot but be named fathatd, t.e. ‘the 


* Nanjio, No. 1829, Ratnapitaka, tr. by Kihkarya. He gives 
the name as something like Kanita (or, -ttha); but a later trans. 
lator, Suryayasas, gives Kanistha. 

+ T. Suzuki has made ‘a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials respecting these works and legends in his introduction 
to Aévaghoga’s Awakening of Faith, Ohivago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any AsSvaghoga as identical with the 
author of the book he translated. 

t On the connexion of Matrcheta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. in JA, 
1903, p. 845f. 

§ A. F. Weber, Die Vajra-suci des Agvaghosha, Berlin, 1860. 

| Tr. by Stryayasas (11th cent.), but the work is not men- 
tioned in Nanjio’s Catalogue. See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vols., Boston, 1885; Life of Buddha, by 
Aévaghoga Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p. xxx ff.; L. 
A. Waddell, Lamaism, 1896, p. 10f. 

4 Nanjio, No. 1249 f., translated by T. Suzuki; see above 
note tf. 
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Thatness.’ The final aim of Buddhist enlighten- 
ment consists in the full realization of this absolute 
reality, which is the true and highest condition of 
Haddnehecd. That is the eternal substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, z.e. the Dharma-kaya. 
But the absolute, which is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it appears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment (sambhoga). When it is manifested 
in this world in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha incarnate or in kenosis (nirmdana), as, 
for example, Sakyamuni. In order to attain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by his grace (pari- 
graha, lit. ‘ grasping’). 

Thus we see in this work of Asvaghosa a concise 

tematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
their consequences, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
enough evidence either to affirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the Asvaghosas enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha-charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different periods, be- 
cause of their poetic talent or of their wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

LrreraTuRE.—Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books, 1883, No. 1460, ‘Life of Aévaghoga,’ No. 1463; ‘ Life 


of Vasubandhu,’ in JRAS, 1905, p. 83ff., and Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus, 1860, p. 239. M. ANESAKI. 


ASVAMEDHA.—The asvamedha, ‘ horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies (mahdkratu or yajiia- 
kratu). As early as the Rigveda itself two ferana 
are found composed for this particular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). The sacrifice is described in de- 

il in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9), as well as in the 
special treatises on ritual known as the Srauta- 
sutras, of Katyayana (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Feiner (x. 6f.), Sankhayana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mahabharata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
fice which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described with epic diffuseness. The aéva- 
medha was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The privilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis- 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest (digvijaya), or after a cam- 
aye which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 
rahmana (viii. 21f.) gives a ie adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The asvamedha thus became a 
great State function in the performance of which 
the people took part officially, and with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; but in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rules, 
they were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

* See art. ‘Triad’ in JRAS, 1906, p. 943 ff. 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the asvamedha 
from most of the déther sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively ad ns 

The sacrifice began in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrifice by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it was granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 

ear, and to sport freely in the company of a 

undred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a hundred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere- 
monial had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, ane in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the god 
Savitr; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hotr had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate chapter from the Vedas, together 
with singing, lute-playing, and impromptu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver of the sacrifice, in which he was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic action. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began with consecration (diksd) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the second 
day, the sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with three other horses to a 
gilded car, driven round, and then bathed. On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the hotr and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brahman) - 
formed a Brahmodya, or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse was then bound, together with a he-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, bein 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covere 
with cloth, it was suffocated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers (Vaja- 
saneyt-Samhitd, xxiii. 22f.), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in which all the chief 
priests and the sacrificer joined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and offered to 
Prajapati. On the third day the whole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium (daksind), which was 
measured with a very liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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wives of the king with their maids figure among 

the presents. 

ERATURE.—A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur (Strassburg, 
xliv., Introd. p. xvf. 


Lit 
1897), p. 149; J. Eggeling, SB 
K. GELDNER. 


ASYLUM.—Asylum (Lat. asylum, Gr. doddor, 
‘refuge,’ ‘sanctuary,’ neut. of adj. dcddos, ‘in- 
violable,’ from 4 priv. and ovAn, cddov, ‘right of 
seizure’) means a place of shelter and protection 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. a 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tulunga, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot.!. At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of New Guinea, ‘should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the dubu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dubu would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die.’? In Upolu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers and other great offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial.’ In the island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonuas, or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctua 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
quished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to him in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the pahu tabu, and, as they put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keave, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un- 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with him.‘ In Tahiti the 
morais, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
criminals of every kind.® 

2. In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums.® 
Thus the Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the ‘medicine-lodge,’ where no blood was to be 
spilled, not even that of an enemy.’ ‘In almost 
every Indian nation,’ says Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘there are 
several peaceable towns, which are called ‘‘old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns” ; they 
seem to have been formerly ‘‘ towns of refuge,” 
for it is not in the memory of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 

1 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 183 ff. 

2Chalmers and Gill, Work and Adventures in New Guinea 
(1885), p. 186. 

3 Turner, Samoa (1884), p. 64f. % 

4 Ellis, Tour through Hawait (1827), p. 155 ff.; Jarves, His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands (1872), p28 t. 

5 Turnbull, Voyage round orld (1818), p. 866; Wilson, 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern fangs Ocean eee Fi 861. 

6 Bourke, ‘Medicine-Men of the Apache,’ in 9 RBEW (1892), 
p. 458 ; Kohl, Kitschi-Gami Aad p. 271 (Chippewas). 

Rd cain Travels in Interior of America (1817), p. 
VOL. II.—II 


though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere.’ Among the Acag- 


chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 


bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquech, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re- 
mained there, but also after he had left the sanctu- 
ary. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, ‘Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
chinich !’ Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives.? 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste; but this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.? 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the largest being the 
ps of Mergrom, which is almost entirely 
peop ed by chiles, or descendants of persons who 

ave slain some fellow-tribesman.‘ In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there.® 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
king’s wrath or committed a crime is safe; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can then return to 
his house in peace. In Congo Frangais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 
‘The great one in the Calabar district is at Omon. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’7 In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to his master. Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘seat themselves upon the fetish,’ 
that is, place themselves under its protection; 
but murderers who sought refuge with the fetish 
were always liable to delivered up to their 
pursuers. ® 

4. In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
offer shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager (mkaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising to mediate between the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place. In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar eee of refuge." In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public rea that about the middle 
of the 19th cent. only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description.” 

Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21%; cf. W. R. 


1 Adair, History of the American Indians (1775), p. 159; see 
also pp. 158, 416. 

2 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, iii, (1888) p. 
167; Boscana, in Robinson, Life in California (1846), p. 262 f. 

8Graul, Retse nach Ostindien, iii. est) Pe 332, 835. 

4 Scott Robertson, Kdjirs of the Hindu- Kush (1896), p. 441 

6 Hahn, Kaukasische Reisen (1896), p. 122. 

6 Arnot, Garenganze (1889), p. 77. 

1 Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (1897), p. 466. 

8 Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee (1819), p. 265. 

9 Monrad, Skildring af Guinea- ‘i (1822), p. 89. 

10 Westermarck, ‘Z-‘dr, or the Transference of Conditio: 
Curses in Morocco,’ in Anthrop. Essays presented to EH. B. 
Tylor (1907), p. 872f. 

11 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. (1889) p. 287f.; 

uatremére, ‘Mémoire sur les asiles chez les Arabes,’ in 

émoires de UV Institut de France, Académie des Insoriptions 


et Belles-Lettres, xv. : 
12 Polak, Persien, ii. (1865) p. 88ff.: Brugsch, Im Lande der 
Sonne (1886), p. 246; Jackson, Persia Past and Present (1906), 


pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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Smith, Rel. of Semites?, 1894, p. 148, n. 1); but on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either side of the 
Jordan (Dt 4% 197%), Unintentional manslayers 
were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to be taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt 19%). 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest's death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35%); but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35°), However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in- 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Roman times what seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave shelter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their owners.? 

5. In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right was supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity.? According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknown god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
who resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe.? This tradition and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin writers‘ seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import- 
ance.’ This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple which in the year 42 B.c. was built in 
honour of Cesar;® and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege.? When Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches; but a legal right of asylum was 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East.* Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of women 
who fled to a church should be taken out of it.® 

6. The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them,’ and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons.!! After their con- 
version to Christianity the privilege of asylum 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 148f. 

2Tac. Ann. iii. 60ff.; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1. 

896) p. 73; Westcott, Kssays in the History of Rebigious 
hought in the West (1891), p. 115; Schmidt, Die Ethtk der 
alten Griechen, ii. (1882) p. 285; Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht 
(1853), p. 35ff.; Fuld, ‘ Asylrecht im Alterthum und 


Mittelalter’ in ZVRW vii. (1887) p. 118ff.; Barth, de Gra- 
eorum asylis (1888). 


8 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romane, ii. 15; 
Livy, i. 8. 5f.; Plutarch, Romulus, ix. 6; Strabo, v. 8. 2, p. 230. 

4 Valerius Maximus, Facta dictague memorabilia, viii. 9. 1; 
Dionys. Hal. Antig. Rom. vi. 45; Cicero, de Lege Agraria 
oratio secunda, 14 (86); see also Hartung, Die Religion der 
Romer, ii. (1886) p. 58 f. 

5 See Tac, Ann. ili. 36; Plautus, Rudens, 728; Dio Cassius, 
Historia Romana, xvii. 19; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 68 ff. ; 
Mommsen, Romisches Strafrecht (1899), p. 458 f. 

6 Dio Cassius, xlvii. 19. 
iy ah AM iv. 67; Suetonius, Tiberius, 53; Mommaeen, op, 

- p. 460. 

8 Mommeen, op. ott. p. 461 f. 

§ Novella, ren ih 2 

10 Helmold, Chronik der Slaven, 1. 83 (1852), p. 170. 

11 Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen 1842), p. 248f.; 
Stemann, Den danske Retshistorie indtil Christian V.’s Lov 
(1871), p. 578; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, ii. (1892) 
P 610; Fuld, loc. cit. p. 188f.; Frauenstadt, Blutrache und 

odtschlagsuhne im detschen Mittelalter (1881), p. 61. 


within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
rosecution, it being considered treason against 
od, an offence beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flagrant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it; but if he failed, the utmost that could be 
done was to deny the refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily.1 In the Lex Baiu- 
wariorum (i. 7) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not be pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
But the right of sanctuary was gradually subjected 
to various restrictions both by secular legisla- 
tion and by the Church.? Innocent III. enjoined 
that refuge should not be given to a highway 
robber or to anybod who devastated cultivated 
fields at night,’ and, according to Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes du Beauvoisis (xi. 15ff.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it was also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilege or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should be required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might be found 
whether it was committed of ‘forethought felony’ 
or in ‘chaud-mellé’; and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to give him security to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it.4 In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it; but it was the duty 
of the four neighbouring ‘vills’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent his escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice between submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. If he chose to 
abjure the realm, he hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
ise, to the port which was assigned to him, and 
eft England, being bound by his oath never to 
return, His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate was that 
of an outlaw. But if the refugee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power was that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he was to be starved into submission ; 


although the clergy resented this interference 
with the peace of Holy Church.’ In the reign 
of Henry VIII. there were certain places which 


were allowed to be ‘places of tuition and privilege’ 
—in fact, cities of oe oe refuge for persons 
who should, according to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There was a governor in each of these privileged 
ra charged with the daily duty of mustering 

is men, who were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regulations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. The 
law of sanctuary was then left unchanged till the 
reign of James I., when, in theory, the privilege 
in question was altogether denied to criminals.® 

1 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, il. (1867) p. 59; 
Bulmerincgq, op, cit. p. 78 ff. ; Fuld, loc. cit. p. 186 ff. ; Bracton, 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus Anglia, tol. 1360, vol. ii. (1879) 
p. 392f. ; Innes, Scotland tn the Middle Ages (1860), p. 195 f. 

2 Brunner, op. cit. ii. 611f.; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 91ff.; 
Fuld, loc. cit. p. 140f. 

8 Gregory 1x., Decretales, iii. 49. 6. 

4 Innes, op. cit. p. 198. 

5 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the 
Time of Edward I. ii. (1898) r 590 f. ’ Reville, *L’abjuratio 
regni,’ in Revue historique, vol. 1. (1892) p. 14 ff. 

Pike, History of Crime in England, ii. (1876) p. 258, 
Gree as Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. tv 
p. 833. 
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Yet, as a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in England so late as the reign of George I., when 
that of St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished.! 
In the legato of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528.2 In France it was abolished by an 
ordonnance of 1539.5 In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century.‘ Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia,® the monastery 
of Affaf Woira in the same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys- 
sinian clergy has his residence,’ were reported to 
be asylums for criminals. And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts: temporary 
within the precinct (maigen) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel (bruden) 
or the glebe (nemed, termann) of a church. The 
mary varied according to the status of the owner 
of the land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 
ines king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch- 

ishop of Armagh, stood. Within the maigen the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
maigen or its owner, for a time, but must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden, on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehon, 
or judge. ‘The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders—not primarily in the interest of the 
fugitive; and as it depended on the will—or 
caprice—of the owner, it was uncertain. It was 
nitoed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no man’s will or 
caprice.’® 

7. In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of living persons serve as asylums. The 
Arab poet HammAéd found a safe refuge at the 
tomb of his enemy’s father. In the monarchical 
states of the Gallas, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 
lace of the king. Among the Barotse™ and 

afirs’ the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time.44 Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 


1 Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 
(1892), p. 166. 

3 Nowdstrém, Bidrag till den svenska samhiills-forfatiningene 
historia, ii. (1840) p. 405. 

8 Du Boys, Histoire du drott criminel dea pe.uples modernes, 
ii, (1858) p. 246. 

4 Du Boys, Histoire du droit criminel de UIispagne ‘1870), 

» 227 f. 
¥ 6 Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der Naturvolker (1903), p. 62. 

6 Harris, Highlands of Aithiopia, ii. (1844) p. 93. 

7Ruppel, Retse in Abyssinien, ii. (1840) pp. 74, 81 vou 
Heuglin, Reise nach Abessinien (1868), p. 213. 

8 von Haxthausern, Transcaucasia ABtA)D. 160 n. 
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1] Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nerdost-Afrikas, Die geistige 
Cultur der Dandkil, etc. (1896), p. 157. 

12 Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa (1898), p. 75. 

18 Rehme, ‘Das Recht der Amaxosa’ in ZV RW x. 61 

M4 Schinz, Deutech-Siidwest-A frika (1891), 812. 


criminals ;? and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the case with the house of the high 
gen In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 

e arrested at any of the four places where the 
great wizards of the country reside.’ But even 
the house of an ordinary man may tae the 
right of asylum. Among the Bareas and Kunamas, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s dwelling cannot be seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad.‘ In 
the Pelew Islands ‘no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.’® 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead ;* and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank.’ 

8. The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges- 
tion that places of refuge were established with a 
view to protecting unintentional offenders from 
punishment or revenge.® The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
injuries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.® But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only affords temporary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
avert exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
we explain the fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them.” But it is 
doubtful whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive is supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place which shelters him. In Morocco, persons 
who are pores attached to mosques or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 

1 Harmon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America (1820), p. 297 (Tacullies); Lewin, Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong (1869), p. 100 (Kukis); Junghuhn, Die Battaldnder 
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Barotse the residences of the queen and the prime minister are 
places of refuge (Decle, op. git, 75). 

2 Muller, Die africanische Landschaft Fetu (1673), p. 75; 
ee se Western Africa (1856), p. 129 (Krumen of the Grain 
Coast), 
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4 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien (1864), p. 503. 
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8 Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, § 117; 
Powell, ‘Outlines of Sociology,’ in The Saturday Lectures 
delivered in the U.S. National Museum (1882), p. 82. 
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or less holy; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that his pursuer refrains from laying hands 
on him. Prof. Robertson Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that ‘the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
holiness.’! There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood,? in a holy place; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered prea offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
ae important, still calls for an explanation. 
hy should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? ic. a lipertaiy 
he answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his own interest, assist 
the fugitive; for, by being in close contact with 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the ‘dr of his host, and 
i-dr denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse.’ Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;4 and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then pees comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be pardoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by.* In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king. Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa—the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instraments—at the feet 
of his chief; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s drums.” On the Slave Coast, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned.’® In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking.’ So also 
among the Romans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, & person condemned to death was gagged 


1 Rel. of Sem.2 p, 148. 
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to prevent him from cursing the king.! Fear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all proBability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Kome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Juppiter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof.2, Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved.® So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Pretor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.4 Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are regarded, in a way, as asylums; 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various parts of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and Jb4la, or northern moun- 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan's govern- 
ment ;° but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’ Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative.’7| The inhabitants of Baréges in Bigorre 
have, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman.® 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then in 
the ‘dr of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. Alschylus puts the 
following words into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Terrible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of a refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent.’® 

LirgkaTURE.—Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Dorpat, 1853; R. 
Andree, ‘Die Asyle,’ in Globus xxxviii., Brunswick, 1880; Fuld, 
‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und Mittelalter,’in ZV RW vii., 
Stuttgart, 1887; Barth, de Grecorum asylis, Strassburg, 1888 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘The Origin of Totemism,’ in The Fortnightly 
Review, N.8., xv., London, 1899; Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der 
Naturvolker, Berlin, 1903; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, ii. (London, 1908) pp. 628-638. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 

ATARGATIS. —Atargatis ('Ardpyaris, ‘Arap- 
yarn, ’Arépyaris, ’Arapydreris, ’Arra[p]yd@n) is the 
Greek pronunciation of snyiny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram. 
name was shortened into anynn, the regular form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and Armenian ; 
and from this was derived Aepxerd, Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by Levias, ‘Cursing,’ in JH-iv. 390 (cf. in general, 
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name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars, Selden (de Dis Syris, 178) explained it 
asa corruption of 27-."1x, ‘ great fish,’ and connected 
it with Dagon ; Sickler (Die Hieroglyphen, 74 f.) 
and Gesenius (Com. iid. Is. ii. 342) interpreted it as 
7277}, ‘greatness of fortune’ ; Movers (Phénizier, 
i. 594) as Aram. xnyna, ‘cleft,’ like Heb. 737}, as a 
designation for ‘female’ ; de Vogiié (Syrie Centrale, 
Insc. Sem. 7f.), followed by Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 25), as nyiny, ‘ fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name Anjnny, the 
original Aram. designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald (Inschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 
any, “Atar, and any, ‘Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy (Phén. Stud. ii. 39), Néldeke (ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studien, i. 238 ; PRE® 
ii. 172), Baethgen (Beitrdge, 69 ff.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagarde (Mitt. i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
(Hittiter und Armenier, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of less scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

‘Atar, the first a in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as ‘Ashtar(t), (Astarte); in Assyr. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as ‘Athtar; in Abyssinia 
as‘Astar; in Moab as‘Ashtar. Heb. & and Arab. 


«4» regularly correspond with Aram. nA, so that 


Heb. minvy becomes Aram. xAany. ‘Athtar was soon 
assimilated into ‘Attar, and this was written 1ny, 
the usual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that ‘Athtar 
(‘Ashtart, Astarte) wasa primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Aramzans 
from the earliest times. The first appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Rassam, 
viii. 112, 124= KJB ii, 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii. 92= KIB 
li. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain, ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It ap also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar- bedi, Atar-gabri, Atar-’idri, Atar-sfri (Johns, 
Ass. Doomsday Book,17; Hilprecht, Bab. Hap. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription wynny, ‘ Atar 
is strong’ (Levy, Phén. Stud. ii. 38; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it aypen whether ‘Atar is 
masculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler (Altorient. Forsch. i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 

uates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
which is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fem. ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of ‘Athtar, ‘Attar, and Néldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. ’Athur for Atithur, *Ashshur, ‘ Assyria.’ 
Justin (Hist. Phil. xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis= Athares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Aramean 
Atar was a goddess (see ASHTART). 

‘Ate or ‘Athe, the second element in the com- 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms ony, 
xny, and ny in Palmyrene proper names, ¢.g. jniny, 
apyny, "A@naxaBos, Anya, XNyII1, LaPdaaOys or Lap- 
deaOns, ANy73, ANyTay, Any as the name of a man, and 
‘ny as the name of a woman (de Vogiié, Insc. Sem. 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 1438, 54; Mordtmann, 





common Gr. and Lat. form. The origin of this 
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‘Neue eae z, Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 
47; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 740f.). It ap- 
pears also in Phen. inscriptions from Cyprus in 
the names aAyj and neany (CIS, No. 93, 79; cf. 
Noéldeke, ZDMG xiii. 1888, p. 471; Halévy, 
Manges de critique et Whistoire, 1883, 146). in 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
"A@n, “AOns, “A@as, “E@acs. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that‘Ate is a male divinity, but there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ. ix. 426, 505; Cureton, 
Spicileg. 44, 25 Syr.) describes AAS, ‘Ati, as wor- 
shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of ‘Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogiié and 
Baudissin think that the name is » Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the ‘Atar of 
Heliopolis from other Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy (Phén. Stud. iv. 7) 
and Six (Numism. Chron. 1878, 108) hold that ‘Ate 
comes from “Ante,‘Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 


“Aém makes this view difficult. Baethgen (Beitr. 


71 ff.) identifies ‘Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he ca Pea to Lucian’s story 
(de Dea Syr. 15) of the founding of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lydian in honour of Rhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of ‘Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
ATE, ATTIS). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of ‘Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of ‘Atar to this deity in the compound 
‘Atar-Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic ‘Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel (i.c.) re- 
gard ‘Atar as the wife of ‘Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Halévy (/.c. 224) sug- 
gests that ‘Atar is the daughter of ‘Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
(PRE® ii. 173) thinks that, if ‘Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of ‘Atar, he is probably the son 
of ‘Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 


given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Beitr. 71 ff.) thinks that the relationship is ‘Atar 
='‘Ate, i.e. Attes has lost his identity im ‘Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 


philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 
The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (+ c. B.C. 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Relig. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Miiller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate Derkété. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with Derkété, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 
youth among those who sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. Filled with shame, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 


desert, where she was fed by doves. She then 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
This is the origin of the half-human half-fish image 
of Derkété. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras (Legat. pro Christ. 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op. cié. 393 f.; Miiller, op. cit. 18), who 
also calls Derkété ‘the Syrian goddess.’ Eratos- 
thenes (Cataster. 38) cites Ctesias as his authorit 
for the statement that Derkété was saved by a fis 
at Bambyce (Hierapolis, the modern Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus (Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (i.e. 
Derkétés) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. .anthus 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athensus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘fish’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesychius (s.v. ’Arrayd0y) says that she is called 
*AOdpn by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription 135 13y, ‘Abd-Hadad, on the other 
inynny, ‘Atar'atu (de Luynes, Hssai sur la nwmismat. 
des Satrap., 1846, R 39, pl. v.; Blau, ZDMG vi. 
1852, pp. 473f.). De Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is pespaby 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
It comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of “Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling mrsnay, ‘Atar‘ateh 
(see Waddington, RN vi. 1861, p. 9ff.; Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12%, Judas Maccabeeus in the 
year B.C. 164 went forth against Carnion and the 
temple of Atergatis (rd ’Arepydrioy) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mac 5* this is described as rd réuevos 
év Kapvaty. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only in Hierapolis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word [’A}rapydrn indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
plete (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 

elos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms ’Arapydry, "Arépyaris, ’Arapydrecris 
(BCH iii. 407), and ‘Ardpyarts (tb. vi. 495 ff., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called’ Agpodirn 
*Ardpyarcs, in another dyvh ’Adpodirn. Her: priests 
are called ‘ apie gonad either because this was 
a colony that had come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 
_ Ovid (+ A.D. 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine (Metam. iv. 44-46). r- 
manicus (+ A.D. 19) calls her ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and ped io (Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98 f., 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (ais polis) Strabo (+ A.D. 24) says, 
‘ Atargate (accor ng 20 some MSS, Artagate) the 
Syrians call Athara, but Ctesias calls her Derkété.’ 

ere Atargatis is identified with ‘Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Cornutus 
(t A.D. 68) records (de Nat. Deor. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore were not eaten, Pliny 
(t4.D. 79), in HN iv. 13 (14), 69, says of Jop 
‘ There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster («jros), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, 
or Mabog. In xxxii. 2, (8) 17, he speaks of the 
ond of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 
Pintarol (Crass. 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as the divinity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the way to all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogiié, Inscr. Sem. 3= Waddington, 2588) mentions 
naynny, or [‘Arap}ydre, as one of the ‘good’ or one 
of the ‘national’ gods. On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (CIG iii. 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’Arapy]ére. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent. from Astypalea, near 
Crete, reads, Arapyareri dvé0nxay (see Rayet, ‘ Dédi- 
cace & la déesse Atergatis,’ BCH iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ff.; ef. CIG iv. 7046; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
(t ¢. A.D. 200), de Dea Syria. Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 

the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derkété of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘Syrian goddess’ is really Atargatis. His title 
Zupla debs is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by other writers. Hierapolis is known to 
have been a chief centre of hercult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derkété, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolis is described by Lucian as the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill in the midst of the city, 
and was surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this stood a row of huge stone phalli, one of which 
@ man ascended twice a year, and remained on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it were a multitude of statues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them ‘Semiramis.’ Here also bullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
pe to which only certain priests were admitted, stood three 
golc en sanges. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 

attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrodite 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. In one hand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum like that of Rhea (32, cf. 15). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was represented 
armed with a thunderbolt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had ne 
name, he says, but was called merely onyuyiov, ‘sign.’ [Bae n 
(Bettrage, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement as 
due to a mistake on Lucian’s part of 7nX for Any. The third 
divinity was really ‘Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in Any RY, Atargatis.)] As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others by Attes (= Ate ?), 
others by Semiramis, and others by Stratonice. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

The priesthood of the temple was very numerous, and was 
divided into classes that exercised different functions. Con- 
spicuous among these were the Galli, or eunuch-priestsa. On 
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festal occasions young men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through music and other religious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. After this they wore women’s dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddess, which they 
worsbinped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 

ves with knives (50-53, cf. Asin. 35-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers tavo explanations. One was that it was in honour 
of Attes (Ate?’), who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire; the other was that it was 
in memory of Oombabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with Queen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple,(48), and licentious 
rites were practised as a of religion (22). 

One of the great ann ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image (Ate ?) to the sea-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(18, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heaping upon them 
gent, treasures, and all sorts of animals, and then burning 

e whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestic 
animals, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to be slain, but 
sometimes they were killed by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple. Ohildren also were occasionally offered in this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before 4 tuing in honour of the god- 
dess was @ common practice (64-60). 


Apuleius (Metamorph. viii. 170) speaks of the 
‘omnipotent and all- producing Syrian goddess.’ 
filian (Hist. Anim. xii. 2) speaks of the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenzus 
(vill. 37) gives the goddess the name of ’Arépyazis. 
Arcadius (de Accent. ed. Barker, 36. 18) her 
*Arapyaris. The book de Legibus, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (t A.D. 223) (in Cureton, Spicileg. Syr. 1855, 


20, tr. 31), calls her Tar'atha (|AS3Z), and says 
that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Rhea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osroéne). Healso mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship. Tertullian (ad. Nation. ii. 8, 
ef. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 5th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (t A.D. 521), 
in the documents published by Martin (ZDMG xxix. 


1875, 132), states that Tar'atha (JAS3Z) was wor- 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form ’Arapdrn (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhi. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud { Abéda zard, 116; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p- 85) calls her Tar'atha (xnynn), and says that she 
is worshipped at 15D, #.¢. Mabog (Bambyce, Hier- 
apolis). Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha. Moses of Chorene (i. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘Armenische 
Studien’ in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 58, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. Fists 
From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess Ishtar-Athtar. Strabo and Hesychius both 
affirm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus (Onirocrit. i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
abe by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it 1s 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
ople, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 
ie the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
‘Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derkété, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Karnaim. See ASHTART, 
ISHTAR, 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently wan, 
‘spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Bambyce. From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We find it at Palmyra, 
in the Hauran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Nargatis seems to have 
followed. ior) the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘the Syrian goddess.’ 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to the — treatises referred to 
above, see the art. and full wiley y by Baudissin in PRE® 
ii. (1897) p. 171; also artt. ‘ Atargatis’ and ‘ Dea Syria’ in Roscher 
(1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894); Puchstein, ZA ix. (1892), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites 2 (1804), 172-176 ; 
wet AER Ga ae ae) ey SzaS 
238-243. LEWIS BAYLES PATON. 


ATAVISM.—This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mamme on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as atavistic re appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 

andparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
ineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted—‘ the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram. of Science, 1900, p. 489), while 
‘atavism ’ is restricted to ‘a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, but 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ (td.). 
This would be a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion’ to (1) and 
‘atavism’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism’ and ‘reversion’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent in the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite—not problematical— 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-back to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stock is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Ezamples.—A dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to itself for some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many ways the wild rock- 
dove (Columba livia), believed to be the ancestor of all the 
domestic breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rock-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Culti- 
vated flowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
sometimes produce forms hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is  practinls a@ peach again; the white 
flowering-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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tattle, derived originally from a horned breed, a horned indi- 
vidual may suddenly re-appear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian Game Dorking cock, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl (Gallus bankiva) 
—4.¢. with the original wild stock (Cossar Ewart). Similarly, 
in his horse-zebra hybridizations, Professor Oossar Ewart o 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
by the striped ponies of Tibet. 
here is no doubt that organisms often show 
eculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
fat which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively, we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but the use of the term 
as an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult. (a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may be due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition. (6) Similar 
conditions of life, ¢.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism. (c) Many 
organisms normally have certain ‘ vestigial organs,’ 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism. (d) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance. 
(e) Filial regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean Gr the stock, is ot everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (f/f) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also be reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid offspring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
ee back being due to the re-assertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘atavism’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 
skates and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
act of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents but not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘skipping a generation’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
be called an atavism? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertilized egg; it has a mother and two grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to call its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a reductio ad absurdum, 
for the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one! The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘atavism’ unless 
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the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. ‘ 

The exact study’ of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it be ossible to 
discuss with precision what may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-awakenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re-appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 

LITBRATURE.—See artt. HEREDITY, REVERSION, and the im- 

rtant works noted under these articles. See, in particular, 

harles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 2 vols., London, 1868; Yves Delage, L’Hérédité 
et les Grands Problemes de la Biologie Générale’, Paris, 1908 ; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penycuik Experiments, London, 1899, 
also ‘Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and aes ea Ot Trans. Highland and Agricultural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901; I. H. F. Kohlbrugge, Der Atavismus, 
Utrecht, 1897; Karl Pearson, ‘On the Law of Reversion,’ in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. London, Ixvi. (1900) pp. 140-164, also The 
Grammar of Sctence?, London, 1900, p. 486 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, see ch. v. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

‘ATE. —A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata-suri, 
Ate-tana (cf. KAT®* 435), then in Palmyrene in- 
scriptions under the forms any, xnx, ny, “A@n, “A@ns, 
“AGas, and in Gr. and Syr. writers. This divinity 
was associated with the old Semitic mother-goddesas 
‘Attar -Ishtar-‘Ashtart in the compound name 
nayiny ‘Attar-‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see ATARGATIS). 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see ATTIS). 

LEWIS BAYLES PATON. 

ATHANASIAN CREED.—See CrEEDs. 


ATHANASIUS.—1. Life.—There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that his education was Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism?, Camb. 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325, at which the Arian 
party was opposed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highl 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop’ (Socrates, 1. 
8). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
Catholic side. In A.D. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters, p. xxxviif.), 
though it was asserted that he was ‘too young’ at 
the time* (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret (Apologia, § 6). 

* Gwatkin (Ar. 67 [71], note) and Robertson (Selected Works 
of Athan. p. xiv, note) say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
age’ (sic) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion that he was about 30 in 
A.D. 828 ; but the argument is precarious. There is not sufficient 
evidence to show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria prescribing 30 as the age qualification for the 
episcopate. e Didascalia, both Syriac (Lagarde, p. 10) and 
Ethiopic (Platt, p. 16), lay down the general role that a bishop 
must not be less than 60 years of age, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (Funk, p. 31) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neocwsarea (4.p. 814 or later) prescribes 30 as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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The objection to Athanasius on the score of his 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and so he feared heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arius represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the working 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
be reckoned with, Yat also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galerian persecution, Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the ground that Peter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
p. 164 ff.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander. The Council of Nicza 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it; indeed, 
Gwatkin (Ar. 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate of their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods: (a) 328-345, the abable contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Arians; 
(5) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian power in that 
country ; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon- 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

(a) First tae (A.D. 328-345). — During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianism was confused with personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he 
was & strong man and not their own candidate; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism. His enemies declared 
his rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian ee tag 
took part, Athanasius was deposed. e appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Tréves. He returned at the acces- 
! sion of Constantius for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
' prefect Philagrius, his enemies cope that the 

sentence pronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist. 
Encycl. 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Athan- 
asius fled to Julius, bishop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations was re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in Bulgaria), and was ac- 
quitted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question la 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outside Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
certainly anti-Nicene. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantius conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. : 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 


andria. His ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclica, a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Arianos were 

robably composed about the same time (so Loofs, 
in PRE*), 

(6) Second period (346-356).—In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 
years which followed are sufficient proof that the 

ishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the doctrine of 
the éuoovcrov. Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it excited the ay and alarm of the suspicious 
Constantius. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantius became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or two, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 
‘dux Zgypti,’ with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in different parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled without gaining affec- 
tion or success, 

(c) Third period (357-373).—The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
anti-Nicene parties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bisho 

athered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
ave), which condemned the Nicene énoovcroy and 
the‘ Semi-Arian’ é6uoodcroy, and stated without dis- 
ise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
ut this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to ee the theological 
position of Athanasius. ile still hesitating to 
accept the word dpoovcrov, they began to adopt the 
lanBuage and arguments of the Nicenes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word énoovc.ov, since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

For the moment it failed. A new party, the 
Homean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homeans, by 
their confession that the Son is like (duos) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, but otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homean supremacy, with the brief interruption of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [A.D. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 362 Athanasius returned from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke of the Holy Spirit as a creature 
(xrlapa, ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Seraptonem (356- 
361, Loofs). The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Nicene Creed—xat els 7d Iveiua 7d dyior (ad Afros, 
10, 11). 

Athanasius retained his position (with one short 
interval) under the Homean Seaperon Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (364-373) 
that he was able to see the promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the province which had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader- 
ship of Basil of Ceesarea a party devoted to Nicea. 
Basil’s early connexions had been with the con- 
servatives, but Athanasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the support of his name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with the Nicenes. 
Acacius, the Homean of Czesarea in Palestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became. willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt and the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Reconciler, departed this life. 

2. Theology. — Introduction. —(1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show*) a 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in 
name, he was, in fact, the effective spiritual father 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deepened his 
religious life without impairing his vigour as a 
Christian ruler. Arianism was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (do¢Bea, dv@pwroxrdvos). Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) As far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, 
it was a systematizing of Scripture. His knowledge 
of the text was wide; he compares Scripture with 
Scripture, and appeals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
(repa) books, and is placed between Sirach and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his works, even those given b 
the Benedictines as genuine (PG xxv., xxvi.), wit 
discrimination. The Ezxpositio Fidei, Oratio iv. 
c. Arianos, Vita Antonii, and Sermo Maior de Fide, 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorum ad Monachos was written, 

thaps with the help of Athanasius, but not by 

is hand. The de Incarnatione et c. Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Libri 
cont. Apollinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stiilcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate (PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase Ilarhp 
Kal Tlds Kal dyor Ivetua, rpets vwoordces is in any 
case not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

Discussions of the genuineness of Athanasius’ works are found 
in Loofs’ ‘ Athanasius,’ in PRE 8; in Stiilcken’s ‘ Athanasiana,’ in 
TU, new eer. iv. 4; and in O. Bardenhewer’s Patrology, p. 253 ff., 
Eng. tr., 1908; see also von der Goltz, ‘de Virginitate,’ in TU A 
new ser. xiv. 2a. 


* Bee also the Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amunem 
monachum included among the ascetical works, 


i. REDEMPTION, — An account of Athanasius’ 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘the sum of our 
faith’ (xepddraroy ris wlorews, Incarn. 19; see, too, 
Orat. i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians are baptized). 

‘ After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works, 
He next offered =e His sacrifice also on behalf of all, yielding 
His Temple (Jn 27) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
= body ores le, as firstfruits of the resurrection of all’ 

nearn. 


all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that ist 
delivered mankind from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were ‘by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they remained good’ (Incarn. 6). 
They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
was disappearing (}darltero, Incarn. 6) by a gradual 
course HA deterioration. So the Word by whom 
man was made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-emake man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in s human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
finally perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (xAnpwOelons ris éfovclas év TG Kxupraxg 
cdpart, Incarn. 8). This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that apd themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection (Incarn. 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athanasius as a sacrifice or offering (@vcla, xpoc- 
gopd, Incarn. 10); yet whether to or to the 
Divine justice he does not say. 

‘By offering unto death (cis Oavarov) the body He Himself had 


taken, as an gaering and sacrifice free from any stain, straight- 
way He put away death from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ (row xaraAAyjAov, Incarn. 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet without definitely saying that Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture el otaly : 

‘Formerly the world as guilty was under judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himeelf the condemnation 
(rd xpia), and, ao hee Lee the body for all, has bestowed 


salvation upon all’ ( 


But these statements are general; so far (says 
Robertson, p. Ixx) as Athanasius works out the 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
‘under physical categories without doing full Hoon to the 


ideas of guilt and reconciliation, of the reunion of will between 
man and God.’ 


On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness (Jncarn. 
14, 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
ap the teaching of many passages in one terse 

rase of hisown. Regarding the purpose of the 

nearnation, his summary is: ‘He was made man, 

that we might be made Divine’ (tva deorandGper, 
Incarn. 54; ef. Orat. i. 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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‘In a word,’ he writes, ‘the achievements of the Saviour 
resulting from His becoming man are of such a kind and 
Heschel that, if one should wish to enumerate them, he may 

com 


to men 
WATE combi siraiticein die oe oe 

ii, THE DIVINITY OF THE SON.—Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. His older contemporary Arius challenged 
the whole Christian earlia by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God? Arius wished to maintain the doctrine of 
the Divine unity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the personality or separate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘Son of God’ as honorific only. Accord- 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniseient, or immutable, but a creature (xricua), 
yet unique among the creatures. The Son as Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald logic 
involved Arius in a great contradiction. Begin- 
ning by basing his argument on the title ‘Son of 
God? he ended by emptying the title of all mean- 
ing. The Son was not a Son, but only a favoured 
creature of God. 

The doctrine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite ; 
but this is not the case with that of Athanasius. It 
is true, indeed, that Athanasius accepted from the 
first the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 
Negatively, in agreement with its anathematisms, 
he contradicted the favourite Arian formulz, jv 
aére dre ovx hv—et ovx bvrwv éyévero—et érépas ovclas, 
etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the 

» he taught that the Son was born é rijs 
obclas rod Iarpés, and that He is duootevws r~ Harpl. 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy were 
not the invention of Athanasius ; nor were they, in 
their orthodox sense, of Eastern origin. Neither 
Athanasius nor any other Eastern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and put them to the test. 

en we turn from the acknowledged fact of 
Athanasius’ acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, we are met by two important 
facts: (1) Athanasius does not restrict himself to 
the Nicene watchwords, but (2) on the contrary he 
uses a great variety of language in order to assert 
the true Deity of the Son. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through which we might perhaps 
make our way more easily, if we could be sure of 
the dating or at least of the order of his works. But 
much remains uncertain. The two apologetic works 
(c. Gentes ; de Incarnatione) are usually assigned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Arian con- 
troversy ; but, as Loofs points out, the same kind 
of evidence might be urged in favour of a similar 
dating of some of the Festal Letters. The im- 


rtant Orationes c. Arianos are assigned by the 
medictines to c. 358 A.D., but Loofs gives good 
grounds for c. 338 A.D. The short Expositio Fidei 


contains no certain indication of date, though it 
18 important to know at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
in it. If, however, we may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs’ early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seems to hesitate less to use and 
defend the special term dpoovcroy than in the early 
work. To this extent there seems to have been a 
development in Athanasius’ ene: 

In his early works, however, far from confining 
himself to the watchword doovo.v and to the 
language of the Nicene Creed in general, Athan- 
asius allows himself great freedom, and not seldom 
seems to avoid éuoovcror, Thus in Expositio Fidei 
(§ 1) he writes: Tldv atrored. . . Thy ddnOwhy elxdva 
rod Ilarpds lobripov xal lsbdotory (‘Very Son... true 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory’), 


while later in the section he uses even Spoos re 
Tlarpl (‘like to the Father’), the formula adopted 
by the Homeans in A.D. 359-360 (de Syn. 30) for 
evading the issue. In Orat. i. 40, in arguing with 
his opponents he uses for the moment 8puoos xara 
wdyra, the formula of the fourth Council of Sirmium 
(de Syn. 8), and in iii. 11 he similarly employs 
Suowos Kar’ ovclay, a variant of duoobcros. These, no 
doubt, were intended to be only approximations to 
Athanasius’ full meaning, but it 1s worthy of note 
that in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
explicit statement, he gives not dootoros but ris 
Tov Ilarpds ovclas 510s Kal duopvis. In Orat. iii. 1 he 
writes, in almost untranslatable phrase, w\jpwua 
Oebryrbs dor 6 Tlés (‘The Son is the completeness 
of Divinity,’ é.¢. is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athanasius seems often to avoid the 
Nicene [yevvnOévra] éx rijs ovolas rod Ilarpés. In the 
Orations (cf. de Decr. 26; de Syn. 35) he gives tdcoy 
yévynua ris otclas 7. Il. (‘proper offspring of the 
essence of the Father’). For ovcla, ‘essence,’ 
‘substance,’ Athanasius sometimes prefers ¢vuis, 
‘nature.’ Thus he writes rdvy Moveyer@ rot Geod roy 
axdpurrov ry pice (Omnia tradita, § 3), and 4 givers 
pla xat ddvalperos (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
recognized that the terms otcla and dpoovc.0s raised 
real difficulties. Ovcla, ‘substantia,’ suggested to 
many thoughts of that which is material, while 
dpoovctos oe aaa some ey existing otcla 
in which both Father and Son shared as brethren 
(cf. de Syn. 51). Consequently Athanasius received 
these two terms only in the sense in which they 
were used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
the purpose which the Council had in view. He 
contended so long not for the un-Scriptural word 
épuooveros, but for the official condemnation of Arian- 
ism which it registered. 

‘The Bishops,’ he writes, ‘were compelled (yvayxéaPncay) to 
gather once more from Scripture the general sense (rn dcdvocay), 
and to write that the Son / of one substance (dpoever0v) with 
the Father’ (de Decr. 20; of. de Syn. 36). 

Athanasius’ own doctrine is best described asa 
direct and complete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arius. He denies sertatim all Arius’ propositions, 
holding that the Christ of Arius spate not be the 
Saviour of the world. Athanasius maintained that 
the Son is Divine, because He is the true Son of 
God (as é« wyis fwh xal dwrds dwatyacpa, de Syn. 
42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
truth to set phrases. 

‘The more I desired to write,’ he says, ‘and endeavoured to 
force myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, so much 
the more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from me; 
and in proportion as I thought I apprehended it, in so much 
I perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover, also I was 

le to express in writing even what I seemed myself to 

understand ; and that which I wrote was unequal to the im- 

erfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception’ 
Prristoria Arianorum : Epistola, § 1). 

Athanasius’ argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under five heads. (1) He argues 
from the notion of a Trinity (rpids) that it is folly 
to suppose that it is partly created and partly 
uncreate, in part eternal and in part not eternal 
(Orat. i. 18). (2) He identifies the Son with the 
Word (Aéyos, Orat. i. 28), and urges that the Son 
must be eternal, because the Father can never 
have been without His Word or Reason (ddoyos, 
Decr, 15). (3) He appeals to the Divine works 
of the Son, namely, Creation (Orat. ii. 22) and 
Redemption (Incarn. 20). (4) By a copious use of 
Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he shows how 
great is the difficulty of reconciling the Arian 
theory of the Person of Christ with the language 
of Scripture. (5) Similarly, he shows that the 
Christian consciousness demands a Divine Christ 
(Xpwriavol ydp éoper, &’ Apecavol, Xpurrravol doper queis, 
Orat. iii. 28). 

Defensively Athanasius meets the Arians with a 
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careful exegesis of the chief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views. The 
passages are collected and discussed in Orat. i. 37- 
lil, 58. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, ¢.g. Pr 8% (éxrisév we, LXX), He 31: 
(r@ wowjoavre a’rov); others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e.g. Ph 2°, Ps 45’; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, eg. Mt 11”, 
Jn 5; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
His ignorance, e.g. ME 13%, Lk 2°; others of His 
rayers, ¢.g. Mt 27. Others again seem to draw a 
ine of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g. Jn 17%. On the whole, it must be said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Arians that their objections are really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of human 
nature through union with the Word by the In- 
carnation. 

iii, CHRIST'S HUMAN NATURE.—THE UNION 
OF THE Two NATURES IN CHRIST. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Quicumque vult, he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Teun Fidei, § 1 
(rov tuérepov dvel\nger GvOpwrov X.'I.... & @ 
dvOpumrw cravpwOels . . . dvécrn éx vexpov), has to be 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 

ifferent form. 

‘He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man’ (Orat. 
fii. 80). ‘It behoved the Lord in putting on man’s flesh to put 
it on in its completeness with its own passions’ (wera Tov idiov 
wa0wv aris oAnv, Orat. iii. 82). ‘They [truly] confessed that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence; . . . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also’ 
(Antioch. 7). ‘If the works of the Word’s Godhead had not 
taken place through the body, man had not been deified ; and 

in, if the things proper to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them’ (Orat. iii. 88; cf. 82). 

iv. DIVINITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. —The 
Fathers of Nicza contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘Trinity’ (zp:ds), he pe not attempt to 
complete formally his doctrine of the Trinity by 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene 
definitions which asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, when the doctrine of the 
Godhead of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence, 

In the Epistles ad Serapionem, written some 
time after A.D. 356, Athanasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree (Baduy, Ser. i. 1). It appears also that 
there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, but were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge: ‘Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality 2’ (rpids éorw 4 duds, Ser. i. 29). 
_ Athanasius unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he dare 8 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included (Ser. i. 
9,17, 20, 28; iii. 7)! (2) He asserts that the work 
ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks: ‘Who shall unite (cwdye) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, but the 
spirit of the creature?’ (ris xrloews, i. 29; cf. i. 6). 

e carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature (xricua), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that wvedua anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4% 
krif{wy wvedua) He appeals to 2 Co 134, and 
expounds Eph 4° of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i. 28). If his opponents point 
to passages (e.g. 1 Ti 57) in which baly two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible (dd:alperos) and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of repsxepyots, ‘ circumincessio,’ 
based on Jn 14! ‘I in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

‘ Therefore also,’ he writes, ‘when the Father gives grace and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Orat, iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word dpootcior, except in a 
ver few places (e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

e writes: ‘It is sufficient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature’ (i. 17). He describes the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father’ 
(vwueévov Ty Gedrnt: roo Ilarpés, 1. 12), and as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (drperrov xal dvaddolwror, 
Ser. i. 26). Usually, however, he asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

‘If the Son . . . because He is own offspring of the Father's 
essence is not a creature, but ouoovcros rod Larpds, so neither 
would the Holy Spirit be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son’ (dca ryv wpds roy Yidv idiéryra, iii. 1; cf. i, 83). 

v. PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. — 
Athanasius can hardly be said to have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. i. 15, 
where he represents his opponents as saying: ‘If 
the Spirit is not a creature (t.¢. as we hold), but 

roceedeth from (éx) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 
tt. i. 33, ‘Who deny that the Spirit (atré) is from 
(éx) the Father in theSon.’ But if this seems to 
attribute to Athanasius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as fd:oy rijs rod Adyou ovclas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken together supply evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession from the Father and the Son. The 
same might be said of de Incarn. et ce. Arianos, 9: 
‘David (a reference to Ps 36°) knew that the Son, 
being with the Father (xapa r@ Ilarpt by7a), is the 
source (rv wyyiv) of the Holy Spirit,’ but the 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stiilcken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, and not the offspring (é«yovov) of the Father’ 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Procession in Time: ‘The Spirit who proceedeth 
from (wapd, Jn 15%) the Father, and, being proper 
to the Son, is given by Him to the disciples and to 
all that believe on Hin’ (Ser. i. 2). 

vi. THE TRINITY. — Athanasius is clear and 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one in 
nature and cannot be divided (Orat. il. 15; Ser. 
i. 2), but he is less precise in his doctrine regarding 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions within the 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keep- 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of the 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 28) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 134). Indeed, ‘ Person’ is not one of 
Athanasius’ theological terms; the phrase els 0cds 
év tpicly bwoordcest (de Incarn. et c. Arianos, 10), 
‘one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de Syn. 36 he reckons the phrase zpeis 
elow broordces among the un-Scriptural phrases 
used by his opponents. It is true, indeed, that 
once (Omnia tradita, §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it: 


‘For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (ras rpeis Vroaracets, if the text be 
sound) are perfect, just as in saying, “‘ Lord,” they declare the 
One Essence (rh iar ovciar).’ 

In the Expositio Fidei, however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term: 

‘ Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
(uenepiouevas) from each other, as results the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen’ (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes rpeis brocrdces 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiochenes (Antioch. 5, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpeis brocrdces 
(meaning three ‘ Persons’) on condition that the 
in their turn received those who confessed pula vxro- 
sracis (meaning one ‘Substance’). Indeed trdcracis, 
& synonym of ovcla in the Nicene anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person,’ though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes simply &Ados 6 Ilarhp, dros 6 Tis (cf. Orat, 
iii. 4), and similarly, ‘The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son’ (Orat. iv. 2). 

Conclusion.—Looking at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as possible in set theological terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from de Decretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the duoovcroy of the Nicene Council, this defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark’ 
(émtrelxioua) against Arian error (de Syn. 45). 
Lrrgraturs.—i. ANCIENT.—The works of Athanasius printed 
in Migne, PG xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in Syriac with an Introduction by W. Cureton, 
Lond. 1848). Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Migne, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of his 
teaching. Athanasius’ writings (‘Pamphleten,’ as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the alge fortunes of the Arian con- 
troversy. (The later writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ own 


writings.) 

Information with to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to be found in J/TASt iii. 97-110, 245-258, two articles by F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and C. H. 
Turner ; also in JTASt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt vii. 600-603, note by C. H. Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto's art. in the Atti della Societa Ligure di storia 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. Bp. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanasii] de Virginttate, Leipzig, 1905 
(=T0, new eer. xiv. 2a). 

ii. MopzRN.—Modern authorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Ariantem, 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Gwatkin’s k is itself almost a life of 
Athanasius. A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
tnto English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
‘ Athanasius,’ in Smith-Wace’s DCB, and Loofs, ‘ Athan- 
asius,’ in PRE, are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.'s,’ in GGN, 1904, 1905 (and 1908), throws light on 
some obscure E alebes O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. ed. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 253-264), and A. 

tiilcken, ‘ Athanasiana,’ 7'U, new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Cf. J. F. Bethune- 

aker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios’ (1901), in Cambridge T'S 
vii. 1. Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1896-98), especially iii. 
272 ff., 200ff., iv. 1-163. Among general Historians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de Uéglise, ii. (1907), 
tells the story of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMERY BARNES. 

ATHAPASCANS.—See APACHES, Dfénis and 


NAVAHOS. 


ATHEISM. 


Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. UPTON), p. 173. 
Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN), p. 183. 
Chinese.—See p. 176°. 

Egyptian (F. Lu. GRIFFITH), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 184. 


ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO- 
RIES.—Introduction.—Atheism is sometimes said 
to be equivalent to pancosmism, t.e. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothing but those 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are cognizable by the 
imagination and finite understanding. Pancosm- 
ism, however, is a positive doctrine, while atheism, 
both by etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to us through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals His essence 
and His character in the ideas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of God simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (R. GARBE), p. 185. 
Indian, Modern (G. A. GRIERSON), p. 186. 
Jew (H. JACOBI), p. 186. a 

187. 


ewish (S. DAICHES), fi 
uhammadan (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 188. 


immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to this con- 
sciousness of felt personal communion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 
was said above, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. It can hardly be said to arise 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and porsae depend, and to whom the 
sentiments of reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reached, uncivilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup- 
osed ghosts, as eon as through the intuitive 
udgment that the energies in nature which resist 
uman volitions are the manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there dawns on the more advanced minds of savage 
eoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
elt Divine patnoriky of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectual perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep- 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Reality who is the 
osey peace Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes pos- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily be an atheist; for it 
often ort ened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Miiller well says in his Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion (p. 228) : 

“We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter is not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called ade, because they did not believe as the Greeks 
believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was called an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers were called atheists, because they 
would not deify the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 
This is not Atheism in the true sense of the word; and if an 
historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe in our God are not therefore to be 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
guished the fires of many an auto da fé.’ 


Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and pantheism, a positive belief the phases of 
which can be depicted in their relation to one 
unifying conception. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
arisen. And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally be found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
with the current form of deistic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialism, or the theory that matter and 
yee forces constitute the ultimate reality of 

he universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
have originated. Another line of speculation which 
has ae ot concurred with materialism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism, which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
both in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our ideas are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
ite logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
ey sensationalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other thinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is 
distrust of the argument from design—an argument 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
is taken of the process of evolution as a whole, 
‘it ia necessary to remember that there is a wider Teleology 


which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution’ (Huxley, 
Critiques and Addresses, 1873, p. 305). art. DESIGN. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism but to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceptic Carneades, and by recent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature and character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of the Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Reviews. 

1. Criticism of atheistic materialism.—Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism which appears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Bradlaugh, Biichner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
Instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by theists to the 
ar, ents for materialistic atheism. 

dealists, as their name implies, make short 
work with materialism ; for their basal assumption 
is that matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic writers, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional efforts 
justifies the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of bercorving, minds. But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an Infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self-existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the properties which intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, when its elements are aggregated in certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we know of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no effect can 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cause from which the effect has proceeded. The 
American writer Dr. M. J. Savage thus expresses 
himself on this point : 

‘If you can prove to me that ‘‘dead” matter, the matter we 
find in a brick or a piece of marble, under some m rious trans- 
formation comes to have the power to live, to think, to feel, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal life—if you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with what I call spirit’ (Belief in 
God, Lond. 1881, p. 40). 

Haeckel would preaby reply to this by sayi 
that in his view the elements of the ultimate fen 
self-existent ‘Substance,’ out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feeling, thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
‘Substance,’ out of which, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
already present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ‘the Infinite and Eternal Ener » which 
is H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel’s ulti- 
mate ‘Substance’? If so, the palloe latent ‘Sub. 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are simply 
variously limited modes which the will of Cod 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
o1,as Lotze and Martineau would say, are difter- 
entiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and through His creative 
ee there is no limit to the possibilities of the 

evelopment of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that ‘in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that enh be the case only in the sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s ‘ Weltan- 
schauung’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must be condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and phitosopher, in- 
eluding Sir Oliver fotze, Professor J. H. Poynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 


* Matter,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ possesses energy, in the form 
of persistent motion, and it is propelled by force ; but neither 
matter nor energy possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has no directing power(this has been elaborated 
by Croll and others—see, for instance, Nature, vol. xiii. p. 434 
—thirteen years ago, under the heading ‘Force and Determina- 
tion’). Inorganic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is not influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end... . The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the :niverse at all ; 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes? Is it not more reasonable to say that, just as 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may be an element running through 
the Universe, and may be incorporated even in material things?’ 
(Htbbert Journal, Jan. 1905, p. 327). ‘ 

The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 

that a Perfect Calculator, 
‘who for a given instant should be acquainted with all the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his intellect 
‘were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
clude in one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the future as well as the 
past would be present to his eyes’ (see Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, i. 41). ; 

Professor Fognenng pertinently asks whether 
this ‘Perfect Calculator’ would find all his pre- 
dictions verified as his atoms (see ATOMISM) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 


concerned with life. 


‘Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
Laplace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’s frame, would he be able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals? 
Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo as surely as 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun? Is man, in fact, 


from the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 


behaves as it would with the sar.e neighbours were it part of 
@ non-living system?’ (HJ, July 1903, p. 739). 

After showing elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poynting con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is specially interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 


‘I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical. ... 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and there does not seem any likelihood that a corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. . . . Holding this view, I am 
bound to repudiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. I am bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calculator can be successful when he takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations’ (1b. p. 743f.). 


While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 

will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, but guides energy.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to differ from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the will does originate 
some force, 
‘though it may be no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ ‘It 
matters not,’ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the 
origination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged personality’ (Familiar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468). 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion; but it does not in 
any way affect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of the cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to be made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but which are now falling, and 
probably justly, somewhat into disuse. One of 
these is the appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
abiogenesis (g.v.), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. But it is impossible 
to show that a natural passage from non-living 
to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discovery lying ready for us in the 
future’ (art. ‘ Life,’ in Dib ert Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p. 106). But if this discovery should one day be 
made, it would not at all destroy the force of the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 
per that change can be accounted for only 

y assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
which guides the movements of the corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con- 
scious and self-directing principle of life which 
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no mechanical properties of matter could possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as before’ (Anti-theistic Theories, p. 164). 
The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again appears to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
affords no justification for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that an infinite regress of these secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This alleged incon- 
ceivability isnot admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers. Regarding the laws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. his ap- 
ee to be the view of great scientists, such as 
t. George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau. It is at the heart 
of present physical and psychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and philosophy most effectually find 
the immanent and ne God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout ite entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad- 
ually discovers, and whose essential character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, which 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf. Upton, Bases of Rel. Belief [Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209f. ; and art. MATERIALISM). 
2. Atheism in the East.—It is not till we reach 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet with 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit to call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife; and in the 3rd cent. B.c. the 
eminent philosopher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
fucius, speaks of it as a moral danger to the State. 
The Chinese appear to have been almost incapable 
of thinking of spirit as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in his prolegomena to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Yang 
Choo, which, as Dr. Flint says, is ‘one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics’ (op. cit. p. 47). He advises men 
‘to care nothing for praise or blame, virtue or vice; to seek 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi- 
ness is wit reach; to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
they die’ (1d.). 
Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic specu- 
lations in China, there does not appear to at 
present much reliable information. See CHINA. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
great contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and (philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them as an illuso 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material- 
istic atheism plays but a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical systems 
written by Madhavacharya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gough, and published in Triibner’s ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., ond 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialists, who 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans- 
migration. 

‘These were known under various designations, and in the 
14th century a.p. their ideas were fathered on a mythical 
in the Mahabharata, named Oharvaka. Denying transmigration, 
they rejected the entire claims of the Brahmans. Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-book was traced back ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceniae of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, ‘‘There is no heaven, no 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world”’ = E. Carpenter, 
‘Oriental Philosophy and Religion,’ in DPAP ii. 284). See 
also ATHEISM (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will be dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

3. Modern atheism.—Soon after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic blending of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Oriental ideas which flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
and the reverence for Aristotle’s writings, as well 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in science, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation was to a great ex- 
tent in abeyance. It was not till the Renatss- 
ance, when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer poncinles of Biblical criticism began 
to be applied, that atheism again raised ita 
head ; and here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellectu- 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. 

(a) Atheism in England and France.—It was 
not till the fifteenth century that material- 
istic interpretations of the universe began to 
show themselves in modern times. F. A. Lange, 
in his History of Materialism (vol. i. p. 225), 
mentions one isolated case in the 14th century— 
that of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at Paris in 
1348 was compelled to make recantation of several 
doctrines, and among others this doctrine, that in 
the processes of nature there is nothing to be found 
but the motion of the combination and separation 
of atoms. 

‘Here,’ says Lange, ‘is a formal Atomist in the very heart of 
the dominion of the Aristotelian theory of nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a general declaration that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averroés with him, on one side, 
and apply ourselves directly to things in themselves. Thus 
Atomism and Empiricism hand in hand together! In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things themselves.’ 

The speculations which followed the incomin 
of the Copernican conception of the universe, suc 
as those of Bruno and Vanini, were pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
not till the first half of the 17th cent. that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
began clearly to present themselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self-existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 
Pére Mersenne, & contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as 50,000 atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 


ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
paeonhy, was thoroughly materialistic. He 

eld that even human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal particles ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviation, he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

‘He lays down the following definition, ‘‘ Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
ary Sonehpte not allowed, Superstition ”’’ (Lange, op. cit., 
vo. le . 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
effect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his own case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
the teleological gh eee yet really undermined 
the Hitional basta of theism, and when consistently 
carried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in hehe tr 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18th cents. was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke : 

‘ Whatesoever is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at least all the perfections that can ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree ; 
it necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter’ (cf. Flint, op. eit. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on in the 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical knowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In § 1 it has been argued that in the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
VOL. II.—I2 


his own thelsm mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in his own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a@ priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s ideas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the as of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistently worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth had 
to a large extent passed away among French 
thinkers; and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of L’Homme Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

‘For our peace of mind,’ he says, ‘it is indifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.’ But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
‘the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic’ 6, 
History of Materialism, ii. 73 
Lange, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 
‘La Mettrie’s friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 
happiness, it is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness’ (1b.). 

In his treatises on Volupté and L’ Art de Jouir, 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justl 
describes as ‘still more artificially exaggera 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s i omind Machine, appeared the 
work which is regarded as the chef-d’euvre of 
French materialism. Its title is Systéme de la 
nature ow des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). Onits title-page it professes to be 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, but the real 
author was known to be Baron d’Holbach. Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separately rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted).’ In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was published in London 
by the secularists in 1859, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheist’s Text-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 
ek and reaches a code of morals which super- 

cially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says : 

‘Be just, because equity is the support of human society. Be 
good, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 

nds! Be thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolence, 
nourishes generosity! .. . Forgive injuries, because reven 
perpetuates hatred! Do good to him that injureth thee 
order to show thyself more noble than he is; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperance engendera 
disease ’ (p. 513). 

It is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic grandeur 
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and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
destroyed by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even when they re- 

udiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 

elvetius, Lalande, Maréchal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories, pp. 469-474). The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Mécanique Céleste he had 
said nothing about God, he replied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ (see § 1, above; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at. the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to find any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which his 
host replied, ‘My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table with seventeen such persons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
Paes that more than once in his writings he 

wells eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was deve oped in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin. 

(5) German anti-theistic theories.—About a cen- 
t after the advent of materialism and atheism 
in French thought, there arose in Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, but 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
succession of anti-theistic writers of whom the 
latest, Professor Ernst Haeckel, is still exercising 
great influence, both on the Continent and in 

ritain. The first of these in date, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist. 
Along with the still more celebrated writer David 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkers 
found the supreme object of interest not-in the 
Hesslien Absolute Spirit, but in human nature; 
and hence Feuerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

‘In his view,’ says R. H. Hutton, ‘God is but the magni- 
fied image of man reflected back upon space by the mirror of 
human self-consciousness. As pilgrims to the Brocken often 
observe, during an autumn sunrise, shadows of their own 

res enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowing as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and finally disappearing as the sun 
rises higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the ear acl of human intelligence, man has been deluded by 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishly 
worshipped as an independent being and named God, but which 
must vanish soon’ (‘The Atheistic lanation of Religion,’ in 
Essays Theological and Literary, vol. i. p. 25. This article is 
an rable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach’s position). 


The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work, The 
Essence of seg aent A (Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums, 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1854, which was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible 1s real. 

‘The body,’ he says, ‘is part of my being; nay, the body is 
its totality, is my Ego.’ 

Consistently with this view, he emphatically re- 
jected all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Phystological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschott’s famous 
work, The Circulation of Life (Der Kreislauf 
des Lebens), which maintains that all vital pheno- 
mena can be explained as a perpetual circula- 
tion of matter from the arts rea to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(see his article on ‘Mind and Matter’ in HJ, Jan. 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 
‘there is no thought’; and he concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the brain. 

The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 
movement of the 19th cent. had much the same 

sition and influence as Holbach’s System of 

ature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Biichner’s Force and Matter (Kraft 
und Stoff, 1855). Bichner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his book he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had poe es 
the force of the teleological argument. is general 
inference is that— 
‘not God, but evolution of matter, is the cause of the order of 
the world; that life is a combination of matter which in favour- 
able circumstances is spontaneously generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vital and vital, are move- 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed from life to 
consciousness; . . . that there is no God, no final cause, no 
immortality, no freedom, no substance of the soul’ (Case, 
‘ Metaphysics,’ in EBr10, vol. xxx. p. 647). 

Sometimes Biichner speaks of mind as an effect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifferently. He de- 
fines psychical activity as ‘nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of a motion set up by external stimuli.’ 
Biichner argues that his ‘philosophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism’ (Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, as Biichner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, t.e. 
materialistic monism. 

The most recent anti-theistic work of import- 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Riddte of 
the Universe (Die Weltrathsel), of which there is an 
English translation by J. McCabe (see § 1, above). 
The peculiar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Hylozoists, he represents the original 
substance as having a psychical as well asa physical 
side. Because of this he contends that his philo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, however, in his 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute of 
body, and cannot be conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that his system, like 
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Biichner’s, is fitly described as materialistic monism. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi- 
tive substance, which by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con- 
densation into the elements of ponderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz in so far as 


his monads possess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of all matter. In plants 
and the lowest animals he considers sensation and 
will to be present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at which consciousness first clearly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 


‘However certain,’ he says, ‘we are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of consciousness, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a LSE to enter more deeply into the question’ 
(Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe, p. 191 
On this Case makes the weighty remark : 

‘Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the origin of consciousness, he first propounds a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then gives 
up the origin of conscious mind after all. He is certain, how- 
ever, that the law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
substances, and that God is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.’ (See Professor Oase’s admirable article on 
*Metaphysics’ in EBr10 for a fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Biichner and Haeckel.) 


As was before remarked, Haeckel’s palcene 
affords no explanation of how it comes about that 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
spire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he assigns to each corpuscle, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parts. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. 

‘There is everywhere,’ he says, ‘a necessary causal connexion 

of phenomena, and therefore the whole knowable universe is a 
harmonious unity, a monon’ (Evolution of Man, ii. 356). 
But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance’ gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this ‘ harmonious nitty 
nor does it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he makes the very bases of religion— 
the ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. In his system, spirit and matter are 
inseparable, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can be rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-theistic theories must 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical] idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of his very 
abla Hist of Materialism. Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
sponding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
conceptions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it is in this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the satisfaction of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
in them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Ziirich 
very pertinently replied : 

‘Poems hold their own when they ssthetically satisfy: re- 
ligion decays so soon as it is seen that the objects of faith are 

maginary and not real.’ An admirable criticism of the school 
of religious thought of which Lange is one of the leaders will be 


found in Martineau’s Address on ‘ Ideal Substitutes for God’ in 
nis Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (vol. iv. p. 269 ff.). 


4. Positivism.—Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in England as it has in the land of its 
birth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 


‘Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 


advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ, 
The Positivist Review, often reaches a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy, Positivism professes to ic an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teaches 
that the Bhenomene world is the only knowable 
world, and it deprecates as wholly without value 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 
henomena of the sensible universe. While Herbert 
pencer holds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compels us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Rea ay behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivists, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy religious ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebrated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by assigning the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. ason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
in place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the cau rinciples behind 
phenomena. Science, however, at length concludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means, 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes (whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual insight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not nec ily suc- 
cessive, but constantly occur together in the 
history of philosophical and religious thought. 
There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
philosophy: which raises it far above the level of 
the 18th century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
bach, ete. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical paces by which they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine (L’ Homme Machine). This, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He would never allow that 
the mechanical theory was rationally applicable 
beyond the limits of the physical world, and held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it was pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, ioe of Ethical Theory, i. 503). 
Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the view that 
nature and humanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand Ktre—Humanity—as the supreme object 
in the universe. Some critics hold that the real 
object of the Positivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which he practically hypostatizes 
and adores. Positivists, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in their view, equivalent to 
the worship of anabstraction. In the International 
Journal a Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture’ societies in 
England, says: 
‘So far as I am aware, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity isGod. But they have maintained that all the homage 
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and obedience which has been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Humanity. They have worshipped Humanity, 
they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and strength 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their God.’ 
In the next number of the Positivist Review, 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity. 

The non-metaphysical character of the Positivists’ 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital differences between the 
two. The religious sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. PosITIVISM. 

5. Anti-theistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century.—It was not till the middle of 
the 19th cent. that anti-theistic writings had much 
influence in England. The Essay on the Origin and 
Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831)—a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril- 
liantly written novel, Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modern Greek—is a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its appearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as ‘a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together’ (Miscellaneous Essays, iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quoted from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 476, 478). 

A much more uci materialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development, from the pens of Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 
book Atkinson says : 

‘I am far from being an Atheist, as resting on second causes. 

As well might we, resting on the earth, deny that there is any 
depth beneath; or, living in time, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God; but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception’ (p. 240). 
As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare that ‘ the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘ philosophy finds no God in nature, nor sees 
the want of any,’ it is impossible to deny that 
their book is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than ina 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-back or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized by James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review, and there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J. S. Blackie’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6. Secularism.—English Secularism appears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous growth. Durin 
the early portion of the 19th cent. there sppenred 
several writings which, though by no means 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of George 
Combe, though they were in his own case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carlile were themselves Deists, but man 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The philosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 


also an important) circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James Mill says: 

‘That Mill’s acquaintance with Bentham hastened his course 
towards infidelity it is impossible to doubt. Bentham never in 
so many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
go in substance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church of England Catechism Reviewed, and still more 
his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. Asa legislator he had to allow a place 
for Religion; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone of conversation in Bentham’s more select circle was 
atheistic’ (cf. Mind, vol. ii. p. 527). 

All these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in which George Jacob Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the National Reformer, and Holyoake in the 
Reasoner, appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the present time 
by a succession of lecturers and writers; but it has 
now to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger movement 
of agnosticism, which the numerous cheap publica- 
tions of the ‘ Rationalist Press Association’ are 
doing much to advance. The name ‘Secularist,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ was originated b 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter word, to whic. 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ‘one who is not only without God 
but also without morality.” The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Owen, of whom he had been a disciple, was 
of a constructive disposition ; he would have liked 
to give to the word ‘secularism’ a meaning which 
would not have excluded theists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, was naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
work of undermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected theism differed somewhat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though they regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. olyoake and Bradlaugh, 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
andeternal. Their contention was that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though we have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of thought which compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect. 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theism, dwells at great 
length on this question. Finding it impossible to 
explain the order and systematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he tries 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a rea] explanation, it would 
involve other necessary assumptions which experi- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Admit, 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless he 
had possessed what persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Clifford and 
Ju Bois-Reymond in the anti-thejstic interest. It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and poker: On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

‘Fundamentally they amount to this: that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain is the organ or instrument of id and 
consciousness ; that if it be stimulated mental activity results; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of men‘ 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose we grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without matter the things we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. B is 
the organ of mind and consciousness .. . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains’ (‘Mind and Matter,’ HJ, Jan. 1905, p. 824 f.). 

In § 1 reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can be explained only by paruramg 
that a higher Principle guides the arrangement o 
the material ticles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of the structure of brain, while brain is 
posteriox to life, and is the organ Ehpough which 

ife and the material universe interact. . James 
Martineau, in his article on ‘ Modern Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication with the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mind is not thus conditioned. ‘Further,’ he says, 

*I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to be 
localized, bounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
toa scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery be 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Bois-Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, 
{ greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn 
Theist at the sight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creature, some 
cosmic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space’ (Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. p. 254). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
‘it has been surmised that just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movements and relations, combine 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 

haps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
ae brain cell of some transcendent mind. The ig is a mere 

ees, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
om a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on scientific fact’ (Sir Oliver Lodge, loc, ctt., p. 325; cf. 
Martineau, op. cit., p. 255). ‘ 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Bradlaugh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion. The chief of these is that we are 
necessitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it’; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
originated. To this Dr. Flint well replies: 

‘It he {Mr. Bradlaugh] can conceive substance per se, and not 
merely through its qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
own faculties, he is logically bound to abandon sensationalism 
and all ita consequences, and betake himself to absolute idealism 
or to mysticism’ (op. cit., p. 517). 

In a similar strain Bradlaugh contends that, if 
God were infinite, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of any addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an infinite God and a created universe are incom- 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all theists would deny), 
would have little or no weight with secularists in 
general; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant. 

Besides Holyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Ross, etc. An account of the books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will be found in 
Dr. Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 509-519). See 
also art. SECULARISM. 

7- Recent Agnosticism.—In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 
G. J. Romanes, W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 
H. Huxley, and the a pet oe H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he says that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and wat , but that, on the Bbiossenee of Spencer’s 
First Principles and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selection, his views had undergone a, total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the appearances 
of design in the universe could be explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, however, he wrote three articles on 
the ‘Influence of Science upon Religion,’ and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Religion, by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

‘I think it is perfectly clear,’ he concludes, ‘that if the uted 
ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. id here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately due to ph sical causes .. . the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It is against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as can be accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chance or ‘‘the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there must be some cause for this co- 
operation of causes’ ( hts on Religion, p. 67 t.). 

He then proceeds to show that this adequate 
cause can be nothing short of a Divine Mind, 
thong that Infinite Mind may be, and indeed must 
be, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelligence. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 
the ‘character’ of God, and on Christianity, the 
Thoughts on Religion must be consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘intuition’ 
we become acquainted with God, and added that 
he was in cordial agreement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of heism. 

Professor W. K. Clifford held a world-theory 
somewhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, both physical and psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘ mind-stuff,’ and 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
ria universe of matter and mind, his writings 
furnish no explanation. With Holyoake and Du 
Bois-Reymond, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent rsonal cause as highl improbable, 
owing to the want of evidence for the existence of 
a corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake’s secularistic atheism 
Rade equally to Clifford’s reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clifford’s view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

‘In such a moment of utter sincerity,’ he says, ‘when a man 
has bared his own soul before the immensities and the eternities, 
@ presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothingness arises within him, and says, as plainly as words can 
say, ‘“‘I am with thee, and I am greater than thou.” Many 
names of Gods, of many shapes, have men given to this presence, 
see by names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men.’ 


These words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clifford disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, ‘after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see’ (Lectures and Essays?, 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British Association at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘Modern Materialism: its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘Religion as affected by Modern Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’s Lssays, Reviews, 
and Addresses.) ; 

Though in the ‘ Address’ Tyndall says, ‘I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be ed a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa- 
tion as a property of matter, but rather as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the testa of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Pirmbphen, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s: 

‘My friends, the profession of that atheism with which I am 

sometimes so lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 
Like Lange, he confines religion to the s 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s 
statement that ‘we must radically change our 
notions of ‘‘ Matter” if we are to understand how it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks (op. cit. iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this : 


“**Oharge the word [matter] with your quesita, and I will 
prom to elicit them explicitly.” It ‘4 easy travelling through 

@ stages of such an hypothesis; you deposit at your bank a 
round sum ere you start ; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without a debt. Words, how- 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
to have emerged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
Geoptpa dvéuara—terms that bear God in them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter—matter that is up to everything, even to writing Hamlet, 
and finc out its own evolution, and substituting a molecular 
plebiscite for a divine monarchy of the world—may fairly be 
record eruetae 8 little too modest in its disclaimer of the attributes 
r: ’ 


The views of Professor T. H. Huxley differ in 


ere of 


one important respect from those of his great 
friend, Professor Tyndall, The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 

rinciples of sensational idealism, whereas the 
atter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, pion gh seeks to rebut the 
¢c ares of materialism, by declaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which te picture that 
existence’ (Method and Results, Lond. 1893, p. 245). 
But, while he thus makes the existenre of matter 
dependent on mind, he at the same time huias was 
doctrine of ‘human automatism,’ t.e. that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism’ (1b. p. 244). 

At a meeting of the ares tags Society, when Huxley had 
read a paper on the subject, ‘ Has the Frog a Soul?’ one of the 
members present said ; ‘I was walking down Oxford Street this 
morning, intending to go straight to the Marble Arch; but, hap- 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that I needed a new pair, 
and I gitar, turned into ent Street, where my boot- 
maker lives.’ Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, ‘Am I to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change in the direction 
of my walk?’ ‘Most certainly you are,’ replied the professor. 

It is clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materialism, and asserts that the body is 
pay a& group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on this group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in an 
yay cree the reality for which these symbols stand. 

uxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, t.¢. states of consciousness, he held 
that we can neither affirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any metaphysical realities behind 
phenomena. Todescribe his attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘ Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

‘The problem of the ultimate cause of existence . . . seems 
to me. . . hopelessly out of reach of my poor powers. Of all the 
senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the demon- 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the nature of would be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God’ (Method and Results, . 245ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley, expresses himself as follows : 

‘No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. . . . The teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex- 
clusive. On the con' , the more purely a mechanist th 
speculator is, the more firmly does he assume a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are the consequences; and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this : peter gia molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe’ (Critiques 
and Addresses, pp. 805-307). 

It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether this ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation has proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thought demand an adequate 
cause, omanes, as we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it in which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mind that the facts of physical and mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words: 

§ “4 trouble oneself about matters which are out of reach, 
when the working of the mechanism itself, which is of infinite 
practical importance, affords scope for all our energies?’ (<b. 


p. 807). 
He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 
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to scientific discovery ; that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Causa causarum. 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 

dall and Huxley ; and with good right he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a priori principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

“Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever 
itis not the less certain that it remains with us asa positive 

ctible element of thought’ (First Principles®, p. 77; 
of. Nineteenth Century, July 1884, pp. 5-7). : ae 
In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His bay y, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which he would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 

t these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other in Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, where he maintains that, in his doctrine 
of an infinite and eternal energy out of which all 
eae both psychical and physical, arise, he 
reached a reality which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 
‘though the attributes of seemed as we know it, cannot be 
conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
et duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny personality, 
it to submit ourselves in all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and some lower than personality, but 
between personality and some’ higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant’s functions’ (Nineteenth Century, July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the last clause in this aettetien. 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the theistic doctrine of Lotze, s.e. that 

rsonality under human limitations must needs 
Es imperfect, and that it is only in God that perfect 
mality is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is theistic, 
Peestad it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer's doctrine from true theism. 
Further, Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God; and hence 
his Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at the present time atheism in the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 

has almost entirely disappeared, and an 
agnostic form of rationalism has taken its place. 
Benn’s treatise on The History of English Rattonal- 
tem in the Nineteenth Century, and Robertson’s 
Short History 9, Abie hr My will give a tolerably 
clear idea at e forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 
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ATHEISM (Buddhist).—1. Buddhism, in so 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 
to the idea of a dg Being—of a , in the 
Western sense of the word. It must be remem- 
bered that this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ Lord’ ([évara) 
of the nominally theistic schools (aifvarikas), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily ee sin or virtue and le hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions (karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhists maintain the uselessness of this‘ Lord,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. ‘Even 
i id my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law’ (cf. SBH xxxv. 295). But, asa 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an ener, 
called the ‘indestructible’ (the ‘invisible’ of the 
Brahmanical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a personal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of Rehta ? of which their treatises some- 
times speak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to believe in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (g.v.), which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of the Buddha 8 in early Buddhism a réle 
analogous to that which the Sankhya- Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord’ (Iévara). 

2. It will be profitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of the Brahmajalasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 

anions, imagines that he is in truth ‘the Supreme 

ne, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 
‘ These other beings are of my creation. And why 
is that so? A while ago I thought, ‘“‘ Would that 
they might come!” And on my mental aspiration 
behold the beings came.’ 

The Kevaddhasutta (ib. p. 280) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the great Brahma, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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traverses the celestial 
vinities. They refer him 
to Brahma. ‘He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He will know it.’ ‘ Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now?’ ‘We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
be manifest.’ Soon after, Brahma became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 
‘Where do the four great elements cease, leavin 
no trace behind?’ Brahma then took the mon 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their presence. But I do 
not know where the four elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply.’ 

3. In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
ase in the Bodhicharydwatara, ch. ix. ver. 


a problem of cosmology, 
Tegions, consulting the ae 


‘Theists say that God is too great for us to be able to com- 
prehend Him ; but then it followg that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Oreator. Theiste further 
maintain that the nature of God is incomprehensible, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal: He does not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind [compare Malebranche], since 
knowledge is produced by its object; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which ¢ from . Then (2) if God acte 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another; 
if He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire ; 
therefore He is not independent; and (3) if He is independent 
of others, why does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe ? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all ite effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.’ 
Lrrazators.—‘ Abhidharmakoga,’ in Burnouf, Introduction, 
Paris, 1844, p. 572; Buddhacharita ix. 58 (SBE xlix. 100); 
Naga&rjuna, ‘Friendly Epistle,’ in J PTS, 1886, p. 16; ‘ Bodhi- 
avatara,’ ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhica, Fr. 
tr., Introduction @ la fea he des future Bouddhas, Paris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Lond. 1899, 
‘Brahmajalasutta,’ and also ‘Tevijjasutta’: ‘that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma’; Oldenberg, Buddha, 1906, p. 380; 
Edm. cn Buddhismus, Munster 1. W. 1890, p. 130; St. 
Clair-Tisdall, The Noble Eightfold Path, Lond. 1908, p. 161 f. 
(ch. fv. ‘Buddhism and Ohristianity ’). 
Louis DE LA VALLEE POUSSIXN. 
ATHEISM (Egyptian).—No trace has yet been 
found of any definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of his women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might pest 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dead ; the most learned scribes and philosophers 
pia Srey ane become as though they had never 
nm. ‘Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that hath no field—so shalt thou have a 


good name among all posterity.’ Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Kingdom, but was in vogue also later. 


Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the Egyp- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put into 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed upon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, the high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the head xi the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
ears of life apon earth: the ‘western’ land of 
© dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


darkness, of forgetfulness; and apparently im- 
lies that Dothine ould relieve the misery if the 
ead could feel it. It seems that these views be- 

longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 

doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 

Divine powers; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 

gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 

only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 


Lrreratuns.—There is no literature on the subject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max Miiller, Die Lie 


der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 ff. 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Roman).—As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism has not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in his youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up toold age (Legg. 10. 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, sach as Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of athens was @ favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
Apol. 26C) and of the early Christians (Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, ii. 225). oreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes rtius (ix. 51), in 
which he declares himself unable to affirm of the 
con either that they are or that they are not. 

evertheless, other authorities (Epiphanius, adv. 
Heres. iii. 2.9; Diels, Doxogr. p. 591, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will show the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impute atheism to the 
physicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Plut. 
Comm. Not. 31, p. 1075 iv etc.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. The latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes (Nw. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math. ix. 53). We have more definite 
information about Theodorus of Cyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent. B.c. His atheism was absolutely uncom- 

romising (Diog. Laert. ii. 97 ; Epiphan. /.c.; Diels, 

oxogr. p. 591, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhemerus; but the charge is 
made against him (Plut. Js. e¢ Ostr. 23, p. 360 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Plut. Amaé. 13, p. 757 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to oe more than his opposition to received 
religion. e same is true of the earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits of 
the earth, and next in order upon the civilizin 
benefactors of the human race (Gomperz, (ree. 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lond. 1901, i. 430). To the same 

eriod belongs Critias, the leader of the Thirty 

yrants, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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(Math. ix. 54) on the strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxogr. proll. p. 59. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. hese lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machus, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Republic. The argument is founded on the Sophis- 
tic distinction between nature and convention ; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the — of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to check secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, and all-wise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction im the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat. Legg. 10. 886 A; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 


The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserv pa youphrasias in his treatise on Piety 
(Bernays, Theophr. wb. Frommigkeit, p. 56), records 


was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
Thoés or Acrothoits. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver Race (Op. 133 f.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
og hyr. de Abst. ii. 7, 8; Simplic. ad Epict. 

eckin 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with acien- 
tific thought, atheism ap to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

Lrrgraturs.—See the commentators on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 295. For the charges against astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, A. See also Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 465; G. Boissier, La Religion romaine‘, Paris, 1892 ; 
and bike reff. throughout the articlee A, C, PEARSON. 


ATHEISM (Indian, ancient).—The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Rigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several passages (iv. 24. 10, x. 
119) ; and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence’even in those 
early days. e have here the first traces of that 
naive atheism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to ciate what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
a later period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see art. LOKAYATA). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
pr naive form, we may describe briefly as philo- 
sophic atheism. 5 

When the old Vedic religion pe ete into pan- 
theism, the figures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures, But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sankhya system (see SANKHYA), and in 
the religions of Buddha and Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 

ae God. Here these shadow-like gods afford an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through- 
out the history of religion—that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and differently-conceived view of the 
world—one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, but to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt themselves. In the Sankhya system, 
in easily and in the religion of the Jains, we 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi-gods, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men; like the latter, they 
are within the samsdra, ‘circle of life,’ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
ate obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of death; conse- 
quently t ey are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view of the world. In 
the Sankhya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead (janyesvara, karyesvara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
God Eternal (nityesvara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term (Jévara, ‘the 
powerful’) in Indian philosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
sega from the shadow-like gods of the people 
(deva). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as nirtévara (‘ godless’). 
Again and again in the Sankhyasiitras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92-94, v. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this work, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition what importance was 
attached by the adherents of the Sankhya system 
to this point—the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
in the Sankhya philosophy is in essence the re- 
sult of the following ideas: (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
which operates with physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls; and (2) the 
general Indian conception of the after-effects 
of the actions of Hung beings, which instigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, especially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimisra (12th cent. A.D.) in the 
Sankhya-tattva-kaumudi to Sankhya-karika, 57, as 
one of the main enpoors of the atheistic explana- 
tion of the world. It will be useful here, we think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus: 

‘Every conscious action is, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic pu’ or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excluded,in the case of the creation of the world 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a God whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can have had no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistic purpose conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can God have undertaken the 
creation from kindness; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain—senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet—from what could the kindness of God wish 
to have souls released? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full of pain, we can hardly 
escape the argument in a circle: creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation! Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only joyful crea- 
tures, but not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects that the difference results from the difference in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply that in that case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, for the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
ef the consequences of merit and ean fully explains itself 

thout any supreme direction on rt of that God.... 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
we assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor is kindness its 
motive ; consequently it cannot be substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds of refutation apply to it as well.’ 

This argument of Vachaspatimiséra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavacharya (14th cent. 
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A.D.) in the Sankhya chapter of his Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha (p. 228 of tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough). hese and similar reflexions had cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kapila, the 
originator at the Saakhya Sonny when he 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sankhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patafijali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. YOGA), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sankhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents of the Sankhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative: Is God to be thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul? Regarded as a free soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with an 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will—the pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the samsdara, and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He could not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
(paribhasika) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world-period, and away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
God would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 
Bae, he receives the answer, ‘When a thing is 
efined as being unique in character, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed.’ 
This atheism of the Sankhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the recognition of the gods of the 
eople, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religion of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also had an influence upon two 
schools of Brahman philosophy —the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
schools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 
LrrsnaTuRE.—R. Garbe, Die Sankhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1894; L. Suali, in Muséon, new ser. ix. 277-298; F. Maz 
Miiller, Siz Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, °. 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanishads, Leipzig, 1899 (Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also artt. SANKHYA, Yoos. 
R. GARBE. 
ATHEISM (Indian, modern).—In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
professed by the ancient Lokayatas, the modern 
precpniinatiee of a religious attitude founded on 
haktt, or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinguished it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sunisar, or 
‘Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Siinyavddi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent. under the patronage 
of Daya Ram, a Jat Raja of Hathras in the central 
Gangetic Doab. Bakhtawar’s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
tempt to popularize it. According to him, nothing 
—God, or man, or any material object—exists. 
All is emptiness (¢inyatad). The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexions of this Ego. ‘It is an error,’ he says, ‘to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


Jari, in the Commenta 
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whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake; you dance for yourself and you sing for 
oattelis You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water’ (Wilson, Rel. Sects, 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, and it 1s 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sankhya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 

LiTzRATURB.—Wiilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, Lond. 
1862, 359 ff. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


ATHEISM (Jain).—Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things ; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism should 
be essential to a religious system; for even the 
most orthodox Brahmanical theologians, the 
Mimarhsakas of Kumarilabhatta’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see Slokavar- 
tika, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of perfec- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal ; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven Sarvarthasiddhi, which lasts between 32 
and 33 sdgaropamas (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
differing from them in degree, not in kind; for 
their greater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and akan which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to the top of the universe 
and remain there for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
influence upon it. Accordingly the functions of a 
Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated souls; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, i.e. the souls in the state 
of bondage, are subject to re-birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word. 

oe up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Nydya and Vaisesika philosophers tried to 

rove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 

as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
pelea a maker who has an intimate know- 
edge of their material cause. The refutation o 
this argument will be found in the Syadvadamai- 
on the Saddarsanasamuch- 
chaya, and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and of 
the followers of the Yoga sci oh cig 
Brahmen or Iévara as the Supreme and Cause 
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of the world. But the Nydya-Vaisesikas seem to 
have been their most formidable opponents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admittin 
that the world is without beginning or end, an 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity (paramadevatd) as 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, t.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 

ossessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per- 
ection after having annihilated all his karma (Sad- 
darsanasamuchchaya, 45 f., Calcutta, 1907). It must 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, just as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who 
watch and control true Discipline (sdsanda- 
dhisthayika devatads) hear their prayers; for the 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsated to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this: the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity (paramadevata) ; 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

LrrgratuRs.—There is no literature beyond the texts quoted 
im the article. H. JACOBI. 


ATHEISM (Jewish).—Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature aad for the course of history presupposes 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
‘aud historical phenomena as the necessary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 


back to physical laws and principles—the indis- 
naa ble Meds of all conscious atheistic doctrines. 


e@ was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

x. Atheism in ancient Israel.—Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in 

re-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, but of real indifference towards all 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and 
erime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
political and social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference. 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 


outspoken passage is Jer 5! ‘ They have denied the 
Lord, and said, He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 
‘the great men’ who ought to ‘ know the way of 
the Lord’ (55). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded masses with whom it 
would be useless to argue (5), he addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
that they swear by the name of Jahweh (5?) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. ‘ke their 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jahweh without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah employs the cosmological proof for the 
existence of God (5%-*), in order to convince the 
people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
to dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32%, 
Pr 30!+, Ps 12. 36. 5811.74). Psalms 10 and 14 (53) 
contain passionate outbursts against the nabhal 
(‘ impious,’ ‘ fool’) who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
‘The impious says in his heart, There is no God’ 
(Ps 141), ‘The wicked in the haughtiness of his 
countenance saith, He will not require. his 
thoughts are: There is no God’ (Ps 104), The 
nabhal, however, typifies the whole people. ‘There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ It is not 
likely that Ps 14! refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen’, p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and others; the reading of ‘ Gebal’ by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
God or His very existence that is dwelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
must lead also to polities’ ruin). Atheism and 
immorality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with each other. 

2. Post-exilic times.—In late post-exilic times 
we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact with Babylonian culture 
had given rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and which have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was destined to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of which Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arroyant and defiant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabeeans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Greek 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. It was their unflinching faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
in the curious charge of ‘atheism’ being made 
against the Jews—a charge which Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, c. Aptonem, ii. § 6). 

3. Philo against Atheism.—Jewish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
votes two chapters in his de Somniis (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that ‘this Universe 
is the only thing which is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, and visible, ag, oe been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and imperishable, not requiring any 
superintendence or care, or regulation, or manage- 


ment,’ This view must lead to universal disorder 
and anarchy, that means to the ruin of man- 
kind (26, § 44). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe but well-deserved punishment, 
as all wicked people always do (§ 45). The world 
cannot exist without a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader (7d.). 

. Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
Fhe final ruin of the Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the lst cent. after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impossible. The deepening of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past caused by the down- 
fall led to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which henceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmud 
te theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the principles of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word ‘ gehoist is kofer be’ tkkar (i.e. ‘one who 
denies the first principle’), which occurs for the 
first time in Bab. Shabbath, 16d, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question of 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 
Gee aes by any Jewish philosopher down to 

pinoza. 

5. Spinoza.—Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 

ssible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself—not to mind—for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with the materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of deus (sive natura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 
Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounts to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of dod: that makes man 
perfect—an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anything but a pantheist. 
_.6. Modern Jewry.—The philosophical views and 
ideas of modern Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Biichner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking Jews as they are among free-thinking 
Christians. But the charge often made against 
modern Jews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 
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bours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
the God of their fathers, and twice daily proclaim 


their faith in the words of Moses: ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one.’ In the last 
decade or two there has been a tendency growin 
among the Jewish proletariat of the East o 


Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
young Jewish workers, by providing them with 
the necessary literature in their own Yiddish 
language by translation from the European lan- 
guages. ut the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zionist) movement has in the last few years 
proved most effective in shen pis the growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer back to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of his fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in God’s mercy and omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is expressed in the 
saying of the Rabbins: ‘Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He!) are one.’ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, ‘the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe.’ 

LrrenaTuRE.—D. Neumark, Geschichte der jidischen Philo- 
sophie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1907; G. S. opleglet. Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Judentums, Leipzig, 1890; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, London, 1888 (pp. 88-35) ; art. ‘ Atheism’ in 
JE, and in Hamburger. SALIS DAICHES. 


ATHEISM (Muhammadan).—The Muslim 
world has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zandagah, 
which, though of uncertain origin (etaalgtee 
by some from the Syriac, by others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahr, ‘time,’ and signifies ‘ be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world,’ i.e. in its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abi 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are all supposed to have 
learned their ‘atheism’ from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? Hirah] (Tha‘alibi, Lata’ if al-ma'arif, p. 
64). The charge against Abi Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi- 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris. 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells us how the Khalif Ma’mun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘these sciences’ 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruining it. 

In early Arabic writers the system of the Zindigs 
seems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The locus classicus on 
the subject os the early Abbasid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jahiz (ob. A.D. 869), where, 
however, a Zindig is confuted by the Khalif 
Ma’min by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one who believed in dualism. The verses 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists: ‘ You have given presents,’ 
says Hammad ‘Ajarrad in a lampoon on ‘Umarah 
b. Harbiyyah, ‘to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 


out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe-with its organization came of itself, and 
that Hammad’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent; and that, in fact, the 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
hislampoon. Jahiz then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the Kitab al-Aghant, while others are more 
obscure: Hammad ‘Ajarrad, Hammad the Reciter, 
Hammad b. al-Zibriqan, Yinus b. Harin, ‘Ali 
b. al-Khalil, Yazid . al-Faid, ‘Ubadah, Jamil 
b. Mahfiz, Qasim, Muti, Walibah b. al-Habbab, 
Aban b. ‘Abd al-Hamid, ‘Umarah b. Harbiyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
might be considered one person.’ Of these, Yiinus 
addressed a bebe dani to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Arabs and the defects 
of Islam. Aban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Abi Nuwas (ob. A.D. 810), partly asa 
follower of Manes, but partly as a rationalist : 

*T sat one day with Aban (plague on him !), when the time for 
the first prayer came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and clear-voiced speaker. 

We all repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then said 
Aban: “ How could kay testify to that [t.e. the Muslim formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration? So long as I live I shall 
never attest nbothing but what I see with my eyes.” Then I 
said: ‘‘Glory to ”; he said: ‘‘Glory to Manes.” I said: 
“Jesus was an Apostle”; he said: ‘‘Of Satan.” I continued : 
** Moses was the interlocutor of the Gracious and Faithful One” ; 
he said: “‘ Then your God must havea tongue and an eye. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Him?” §SoI held my 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.’ 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitab 
al-Aghdani they are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘their book,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Muti b. Iyas when arrested 
for za ah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. In Tabari, lii. 588 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system which is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining washings, to which 
Jahiz (loc. cit.) adds respect for animal life and 
vagrancy. ’ 

‘Vv. cy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them always 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules—saintliness, purity, 
veracity, and poverty.’ 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindigs, who suffered themselves to be beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
which they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘atheists’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish themselves: ¢.g. the 

et Basshar b. Burd (ob. A.D. 783), who himself 

ad a reputation for unorthodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abi 
uwas himself was severely punished for being 
a ‘dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 


. 964). 

Although this sect was persecuted almost to 
extermination in the 2nd cent. of Islam, this fact 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘atheistic.’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
in the latter part of this and the first half of the 
3rd Islamic cent. was Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b 
Yahya al-Rawandi, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Zindigs of Islam. A sect bearing 
the name Rawandi is mentioned by Tabari shortly 


after the accession of Mansir (A.H. 140 [A.D. 757-8)). 
They came from Rawand in the country between 


-Qashan and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 


that Mansiir was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Rawandi was somewhat later, as he died in A.H. 
245 or 250, but as early as A.H. 189 he recited his 
works in Baghdad. is followers were also called 
abna’u al-daulah, ‘sons of the Empire,’ with refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was written in re- 
futation of his opinion that ‘a body could not be 
created out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import- 
ance notorious for holdin iberal‘optniona at most 
periods of the Khalifate. In the 2nd cent., atheistic 
verses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
Khalif Yazid b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (ob. A.B. 
744; Aghani vi. 123), who also displayed great con- 
tempt for the ordinances of religion. ia the 3rd cent. 
the poet Abi Tammam (ob. A.H. 231[A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, though his extant poems appear 
to show no trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
with apparently more justice by his successor as 
chief poet in the following century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabbi (ob. A.H. 354 [A.D. 965)]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances which imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an‘ Alid, ‘the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tihamah (t.e. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father’; in another he tells a patron that 
if his sword had hit the head of.Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
restore him to life; and that if the Red Sea had 
been like his hand, Moses could never have crossed 
it. 

Somewhat later in the 4th cent. of Islam comes 
the second of the great Zindigs, Abi Hayyan ‘Ali 
al-Tauhidi (ob. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), whose works 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, while the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Sueh of his works as are now accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. Still, in astory told by him in 
an apparently lost book, copied by Yaqut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State who is advised by 
his friends to study Euclid, but finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will proceed no 
further. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, of which portions were translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the medical profession, was generally thought to 
indicate atheism ; and ‘the naturalists and phy- 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the resurrection of the 

y, and therewith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the great Zindigqs, 
Abw’ ]-Ala Ahmad-b. ‘Abdallah of “Ma‘arrah (ob. 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
who translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in a heomy a were supposed to be tainted 
with unbelief: the Luzimiyyat, ‘Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer; the ‘ Divine For- 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in J/RAS, 
1902 ; and a volume of re called ‘I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which the present writer 
has collected some fragments in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Abu’ I|-Alze Maarrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memory of Amari. The most 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 

* One of his criticisms on the Qur’an is quoted in the Letters 
of Hamadhani (ob. a.8. 396 [A.D. 1005-6]), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian Ibn ‘Arabi whether ‘to make one 


taste the garment of hunger’ (Qur. xvi. 113) was really an Arabie 
phrase. 
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epigrams composed by or attributed to this author 
+H to be re a te in Yagat’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i. 189-194); and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes—the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there Is 4 
Creator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

“Do not suppose the statements of the Prophets to be true; 
they are all fabrications. Men lived comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. The “sacred books” are only such a set of 
idle tales as any age could have and indeed did actually pro- 
duce. What inconsistency that God should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take each man’s ! Andas 
for the promise of a second life—the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences.’ 

It is remarkable that the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier Zindigs ; 
still more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the eomapeataon of sermons and other works 
of an edifying character. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
books long continued to be an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
in government offices was unpopular, and is con- 
demned by historians. In the 6th cent. of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic Sifiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthodoxy and devout- 
ness, in reality substituted for the personal God 
and the future life of Islam notions that were irre- 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur’an so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ibn al-Farid (556-632 A.H. 
[A.D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme 7a@iyyah, 
and the treatise of Ibn ‘Arabi (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called Fugis al-Hikam, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.’ Both these works at different times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn Iyas, Hist of Egypt, ii. 
119 [875 A.H.] and 219 [888 A.H.], where the latter 
book is described as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur’an which this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite that on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn ‘Arabi (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing but God could ever be worshipped, 
end therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 


Refutation of the opinions of the ‘ atheists’ was 
one of the purposes of the science called salam, or 
metaphysical theology. They are divided- by the 
theologian Ghazali (ob. 505 A.w. [A.D. 1111]), in his 
treatise called Al-Mungidh min al-dalal, into three 
classes: the duhris, ‘an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation,—these are the 
zindigs’; the ‘ Naturalists,’ who allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the ‘ Deists,’ viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
their followers. 

A somewhat different division is given in the 
treatise on Sects by Ibn Hazm (ob. 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the author deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor ; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 
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Governor; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In additicn to the other 
names that have been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
mulhid, ‘heretic,’ and gives the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Bhrokadh It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
would be recorded. 

LrrrraTurs.—There is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearing on the subject. The original 
gources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM. — Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding the great and elaborate de- 
velopments which have taken place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct—the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
sports and games—the elaboration of rules, the 

evelopment of muscle and nerve—is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed difficulties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
modern goes which make them evpeal to various 

eople. It is impossible to treat the subject ex- 
EE ; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
different inds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration as suggesting the different kinds of de- 
velopment in physique and in character, acquired 
by different forms of exercise. Walking, running, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
our simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in comparatively gross combina- 
tions of movements. a other words, there is 
achieved by these primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they learn to disport them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. at is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
savage attains to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to be 
allowed to grow to its full stature—and a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple development is achieved 
by such exercises as are now in England associated 
with the name of Sandow. If one has not oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle with waves, one may 
‘bring up’ the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strain 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain—the opportunity to get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing of elements in the blood which 
clog the vital mechanism. 
nother kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdpor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has in 
polesyacietne when, by his own effort, he raises 
imself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
different from the effect in simple high leaping. 
So also is the effect of high stilt-walking. In both 
of these there is demanded also a skill in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation, 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 
This brings us to the innumerable varieties of 


es in which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
ese football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the Rugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the diesuaion is idle, far the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skill ina 
Rugby game when one plays with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round ball and in which 
the use of he hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
advantages of golf and cricket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are ski at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games—lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, lawn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs something to carry him—a boat 
to row in or to sail, a Biegeles motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. It develops strength and endurance; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to be able to 
strike a ball which may be moving with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve as muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

1. The hyguenic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathing of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, and perspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we hear 
any one ask what form of exercise would be best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be—that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as bowling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into with zest and 

eenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of effort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect, and one not suflici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people who are pressed to do 
too much. Boys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cross-country run, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sporting nature—men who, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sporte, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race; or who 
tramp for eight fee on ‘the Twelfth’ without 
preparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. Thenext most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy—a rupture of a blood-vessel. e read 
frequently of some one having suffered a paralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and deservedly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the bones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may be, but never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2. The good and the ill effects of athletics in mould- 
ing character are not to be so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, however, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals; and probably nowhere so much 
as on British soil. The kind of trite saying which 
echoes ‘ the Duke’s’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, describes 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would be unwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it is useful 
to try to see what the effects of it are. 

It may be well to dispose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or boy, woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, physical and mental, good or ill, already 

i by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men brutal, but that 
is true only of those who are already cruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modern football with its penalties for rough pla ; 
tends all the other way. In the present writer's 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
of those who conduct big ‘shoots’ in which there 
is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl; and there are 
other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law of sport that every creature 
should be given a fair chance. But these are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 

ursuit of stag, fox, or otter. o a big-game 
heater the temptation to kill for killing’s sake, 
when, as often happens, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may te considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
single-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish ; 
that, when a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 

laying for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
is superficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wholly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, thinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it will 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
wholly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It will be found that most of the ‘selfishness’ in 

ames crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club- 

ouse, when the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdrawn. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than weather or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath. 
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letics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities which go to make up what we confusedly 
call physical courage—pluck, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essence to a higher plane, and a sound athletic 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be afraid, not to give in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution—and a 
very desirable one—is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities which are related 
to a sense of justice. It is questionable if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the playground. There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket phrase, reined and whipped to abide by 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience whic 
he must give to the captain of his team, the un- 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him- 
self for the good of his side; and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
just measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
ow, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages ot sport, earn not immediately re- 
cognized as of value, is that it offers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things ia 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘beside himself’ for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 


care. That way sanity lies. See also art. GAMES. 
Lirgraturs.—W. Houghton, ‘Field Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans,’ in Qu. Rev., July 1863; Athletic Sports 
in England, America, and Australia, Philad. 1890; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib.), Lond. 1887 ; 
H. H. Griffin, Cycling and Athletics (Bohn’s Ath. Sports, v.), 
Lond. 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sporta’ in EBr, 9th ed., iii. 12 
Ce F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxv. 764 (M. Shearman, W. 
amp); W. Lefroy, ‘The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The Immortality of Memory, Lond. 1898; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint?, Lond. 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, ‘ Athleticism at the Universities,’ in Ozf. and Camb. 
Rev. No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. See also the artt. AMUSEMENT, 
Games, Sporrs. G. R. WILSON. 


ATIMIA.—An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was spoken of as émlripos (émiriuta of 
the condition); the word driula denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis deminutio). 

How old such limitation of rights was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early as the legislation of Drakon (about 
B.C. 620), and by Solon’s time (8.0. 594) apparently a large 
number of Athenians had incurred disfranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording of his law (Plut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes: (1) those who 
were living at Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involved loss of civic rights, 
and must in many cases have involved loss of property also; 
but it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile should 
be regarded as forming part of the penalty of ariuia, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which in post-Solonian 
times is found sometimes conjoined with it, is so to be regarded. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Athenian iaw never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The docus classicus upon this subject is a passage 
of Andocides (de Myst. 73f.), in which he dis- 
tinguishes the following three varieties of driula : 
(1) deprivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
confiscation—inflicted upon thieves, those who re- 
ceived bribes, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty or thrice convicted of perjury, or children 
convicted of unfilial conduct ; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement (xara xpoordtes), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
varieties of offence. 
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The distinction of three degrees of ‘atimia,’ made by Meler 
in his treatise de Bonis, Damnatorum (Berl. 1819), which he 
entitles infamia mazima, media, and minima, upon the 
analogy of Roman law * and upon the basis of the above-cited 
passage of Andocides, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage of Andocides is clearly of the nature 
of a popular classification, which omits several well-established 
categories of offences, and is in general devoid of any logical 
principle of division. It would seem safer to adhere to the 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which ‘atimia’ 
per se was limited to the civic status of the subject; but we 
must also recognize that in practical effect it was a n 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (aecpvyia), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
with a sentence of aria. 

From this point of view ‘atimia’ must be dis- 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. ae 

1. Total ‘atimia’ meant the entire loss of civic 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active func- 
tions were concerned. The citizen who was pro- 
nounced totally dries t was incapable of holding 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenian 
empire, or of acting as herald or ambassador; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetings 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in any public 
ener or public ceremonial ; nor could he ap- 
pear either as principal or witness in any court 
of law (see the enumeration of disabilities in 
Eschines, i. 21; Demos. Meid. 87: ore Kaxeiv ddicn- 
6évra). Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly (Aéyew xat ypdderv) natural] 
covered most of the privileges here enumerated, 
and consequently this right is Be eta spoken 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by the 
Gryswos (Demos. Steph. i. 79: tla THs wodews... 
kal ris év atrq wappyolas dwecrépynxa). In general, 
the condition of the xa@dmwat drios was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr. 88: yd Axléa 
huty elvac pndeulay rod peracyety ris Kal Trois Eévas 
bidouévns wappyolas), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47: driulas, ty éyw 
guys welfw cuppopay vouliw* word yap dOAuwTrepov rapa 
Tots avrod woNlras hripwucvoy olketv wap érépos 
pero.Ketv). 

The dripos, in fact, was in the State, but was not 
of it.t Precisely how far his disabilities extended 
is not known; our authorities do not furnish an 
answer to all questions which suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed out, for example (see art. 
ADOPTION [Greek]), that drizfa on either side 
would be a practical bar to adoption ; but whether 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might be hazarded that, in order to prevent the 
extinction of a family, rsa a note adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been denied. Again, the 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre- 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
personal dignity of one who was dros, and under 
what forms. The consequences of driula in detail 
are not treated by modern writers, who content 
themselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ; but even these cannot be taken 
quite au pied de la lettre. It may be conjectured 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of an 
driwos was secured, if at all, by means of a public 
prosecution (ypa¢) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid. 47). The free use of 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pro- 
cedure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (cf. Demos. Mezd. 95). If so, we must. say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Dig. iv. 6. 11: ‘Capitis deminutionis tria sunt genera, 
mnaxima, media, minima; tria enim sunt qu® habemus, liber- 
tatem, civitatem, familiam. Igitur cum omnia hec amittimus 
[e.g. by death or slavery], maximam esse capitis deminutionem ; 
eee amittimus civitatem, libertatem retinemus, mediam 
ease,’ etc. 

t Cf. Demos. Metd. 87: awdvrwv axeorépyra: tay év TH TdAK 
wai xabdnat aripos Uoiaes 

1 Ct. Arist. Ath. Pol. vili. 56: driwov elvar cai ris wédews ny 
merdxeay. 
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driwla was equivalent to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
murderer who had fled beyond jurisdiction (CZA 
i. 61; Demos. Aristocrat. p. 631). 

The crimes for which total disfranchisement was the penalty 
were the following : t 

(1) Treason (arpodSocia).—The penalty was death, confiscation 
of property, and a declaration of ariuia, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall- 
ing also upon any who subsequently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (Syuov cardAvats). 

(2) Theft (xAom) in its more serious forms; cf. Andoc. l.c.: 
omdcor KAoms . . . OdAoLev, TOVTOUS Set Kal avTOVS Kal TOUS Ex 
TOUVTwY ariwous elvac. 

(3) Corruption (S@por or Swpodoxia of the recipient ; dexagpds 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demos, 
Meid. 113). For some forms at least of this offence the penalty 
was hereditary ariuia and confiscation of goods. 

(4) Various joffences in respect of military service by sea or 
ltand—refusal to serve, desertion, cowardice in the field, etc. 
(Andoe. lc. omdcot Adrovey Thy Taf 7 aorpareias 4 SecdAias 7 
avavpaxias odAovey H THY agrida amofddocev). For all such 
offences disfranchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(5) Perjury (WevSouaprupia, with the particular variety 
WevdoxAnreia, false assertion of service of writ). According to 
Andoe. /.c., disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sufficient (see Wyse on Iszus, v. 17 and art. 
PERJURY 

(6) Unjilial conduct (xaxwors yovéwrv).—The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of the offence—actual ill-treatment, 
withholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
funeral ceremonial. 

(7) If a@ man gave in marriage to an Athenian citizen a 
foreign woman, falsely alleging her to be his daughter and a 
citizen of Athens, he incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property. 

8) C of the sentence of a court or of the Council or 
Assembly.—Disfranchisement fell upon a President of the 
Assembly (mpéedpos) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

9) Unauthorized proclamations by the herald in the theatre. 

10) ‘ Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 
Arbitrators (Svacrnrai) may appeal to the whole Board of Arbi- 
trators; and if they find the magistrate guilty, the law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights’ (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53: case in 
point, Demos. Meid. 87). A Heliastic court could confirm or 
reverse this verdict on appeal. 

(11) Offences against the dignity of a|superior magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32; Greenidge, Rom. Publ. Life, p. 190). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty for any proposal to 
modify the old (Drakonian) law relating to homicide. 

(13) Condonation of a wife's adultery, if she were caught in 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attributed to Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who in time of party-strife (ardots) did not take a side 
(Plut. Sol. 20; cf. Cic. ad Att. x. 1.2: ‘ego vero Solonis, popu- 
laris tui, ut puto etiam mei, legem neglegam, qui capite sanxit, 
si qui in seditione non alterius utrius partis fuisset.' See on 
this Grote, Hist. of Greece, iii. 144; Mahaffy, Problems in Greek 
History, p. 87. The intention was that he should side with 
the established government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capital offence). Thir law was apparently obsolete by 
the end of the 5th cent. B.o, 

(15) A law of Solon, traditionally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drakon’s time, made ariuia the penalty 
on a third conviction for incorrigible idleness (apyia). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of unchastity for hire (eraipyors), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assembly, or who had wasted their 
substance in riotous ne 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 59, at which 
he was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (Svacryrjs), 
Jailed to do so, became aripos (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53). 

2. Partial atimia signified that a man _ lost 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
‘atimia’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the following cases : ‘ 

(1) Generally, one who initiated a public prose- 
cution (ypa¢%) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obtain a fifth part of the votes 
of the jury, was fined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
right to bring a similar suit in the future (Harpocr.: 
édv ris ypawdpevos wh peraddBy rd wéumrov uépos Tov 
Yigur, dprdicxdvee xiAlas Kal mpbocecrw ariysla tis. 


* Outlawry was indeed known and applied by the Greeks, 
but is not indicated by the single expression ar.j.0¢ without the 
addition of further explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 
OUTLAWRY). 

t In order to keep the article within bounds, a general refer- 
ence to the classical work of Meier and Schémann, Der attische 
Process (new ed. by Lipsius, 2 vols., 1883-1887), for the justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 
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Andoe. J.c.: érépous obx Fy ypdWacat, rots dé évdettau, 
which would seem to include all forms of ypadal ; 
others think that only the particular form in which 
the prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodwin’s Demos. de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one who had been thrice convicted under 
& ypap? mapavduwy of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or the 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
fied classes (these are cases of driula card mpoordters 
properly so called, although Andocides, Z.c., applies 
this term to all cases of what we have called 
‘partial atimia’). For example, those citizens 
who had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of the Oligarchs in B.c. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, but we know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3. Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a third variety, which may be 
styled ‘conditional atimia,’ must ie added. This 
form was not in consequence of a verdict of any 
court of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all who 
were in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
the date fixed by law became ipso facto drijwoe in 
the full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
such State-debtors was kept by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The ninth Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constituted the official limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which the Poletai sold the posses- 
sions of the debtor to double the amount owing ; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfranchised, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insufilicient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died before the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his d7iula until the 
claims of the State were finally satistied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. Ina general way, then, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The institution of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an &riuos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which he had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest (dmaywy7) or 
évdecéts (information laid before a magistrate).+ If 
transgression was proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im- 

risonment or death. The above methods would 

e employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, 1.e. when the driula 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might be notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.g. ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity—éralpyors) which, if proved, 
involved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own influence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his ar rights, he was safe; but the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called é¢ra-yyeNla 
doxuaclas, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 


* Seeing that a woman had no political rights, perhaps we 
may class here the ‘atimia’ which by a law of Solon fell upon 
a woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples (Asch. Timarch. 183: ariuwav thy 
ToLavTHY yuvaika kai Tov Blov aBiwrov avTf maparKevdwr). 

+ For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meier- 
Schomann, Der att. Proc.2 270-294, 
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found a verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise- 
ment was formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenge the right to ascend 
the Bema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. 

It is to be observed that a sentence of ‘ atimia,’ 
once pronounced, was pone and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
INHERITANCE). Rehabilitation, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
poner a restoration of civic status to one dis- 

ranchised, without the protection of a Pre auery 
Bill of Indemnity (ddea), for the validity of whic 
at least 6000 votes were requisite (Demos. Timocr. 
46: GdXos obros vémuos, ovx ev wept T&v arluwy ovde 
T&v dperdvrwy éyew ovde xpnuarifew mepl adpécews 
TOv dprnudtww ode Tdkews, Av wh THs ddelas dobelons, 
kal ravrns uh éatrov 4 étaxicxiAlwy Wnpicapévwy—by 
which we should probably understand 6000 votes 
in all, not 6000 affirmative votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be Breas as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Rehabilitation passed by Solon (Plut. Sod. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement was not infrequent (cf. 
Cic. in Verr, v. 6: ‘ perdite civitates desperatis iam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudicats rescin- 
dantur’). Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees passed just before the battle of Salamis, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Cheroneia (see art. AMNESTY). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of dziula which, although a natural 
consequence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their legal penalty. ‘ Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis- 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(ef. Demos. A7ist. i. 30). 

‘Atimia’ in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ as it presents itself at Sparta, where 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure; but all the more strong 
there was the force of public opinion, which per- 
haps to a greater degree than elsewhere in Greece 
was identical with law. At Sparta such ‘atimia’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. Resp. Lac. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
ample is the case of Aristodemos who survived 
the battle of Thermopylie (Herod. vii. 231: dmovo- 
ornoas és Aakedalwova elye bverdds re Kal ariulyy ; cf. 
Xen. op. cit, ix. 4; Plut. Ages. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Sphacteria, however, were treated 
more leniently (Thue. v. 34: #6 kal dpxds tivas 
éxovras arlwous érolncav, driuiav 6¢ rodvde wore prjre 
Epxyew pre mprapévous Te 7) mwdodvras Kuplovs elvac— 
a penalty corresponding to ‘partial atimia’ at 
Athens). The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carry out the laweven 
to this extent. Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘atimia,’ being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
and excluded from certain Peetivals (Plut. Lye. 15). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 


“Ar, Eth, Nic. v. 11: nai rus driuia mpbceore to éavrdy 
SiadGetpavre ds Thy médtv adixotvre. This should not be taken, 
as is usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it fall? 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso fete from 
the class of Peers (80101), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Polit. ii. 9 ; 
Xen. Hell. ul. iii. 5). Apparently full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant cen- 
duct at Platza recovered caste, though not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod. vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 

eneral analogous to what we have called ‘con- 
Sittonal atimia’ at Athens. 

The existence of ‘atimia’ as a penal measure is 
peered for other States of Greece (eg. Chalcis and 

retria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ephesos, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5th to the 
Ist cent. B.c. In certain cases Athenian influence 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions?, No. 40: 
dudoat 5¢ Xadkdéwy rods nBGvras Amavras. 6s 5 au ph 
dubon, rimov avrov elvat kalta xphuara atrod Snudowa) ; 
and perhaps also at Delphi, where, in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., at any rate, State-debtors were driuo (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge*, No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of ‘atimia’ was prac- 
tically a universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 30f.). 

LITERATURE. — Besides the works above specified, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, De infamia iure Attico, Amst. 1835; H. 
M. E. Meier, Historia iuris attici de bonis damnatorum, 
Berl. 1819; Thonissen, Le Droit pénal de la république athéni- 
enne, Brussels, 1875. Paul Usteri, Achtung und Verbannung 
im griechischen Recht (Berl. 1903), gives the most exhaustive 
treatment of the subject; following out the ideas of H. Swo- 
boda (in Arch-Epigr. Mitt. aus Osterr.-Ung. xvi. [1893] p. 49f.), 
he draws a sharp distinction between arimos in the sense of 
‘outlawed’ and arijos=‘ disfranchised,’ but without apparently 
attaining any very significant result. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

ATISA (or Dipankara).—A learned Indian 
Buddhist friar, who effected the most profound 
reformation of Lamaism. Entering Tibet in A.D. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
hands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
debased by demonolatry, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he called ‘ Bound 
by the Orders’ (Kah-dam). This afterwards be- 
came the ‘ Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
tisers’ (Ge-luk), now the dominant State Church. 
In his reform Atiga restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. He 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scriptures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
etfects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Saskya and Kargyu, which arose 
somewhat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near Lhasa, where a large funereal mound, or stupa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 

LirERATURE. —C. F. Koppen, Lamaische Hierarchie und 
Kirche (Berlin, 1857-59), ii. 78, 117, 127, 285; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet (1895), pp. 35, 36, 54, 67, also Lhasa (1905), 
p. 320f, L. A. WADDELL. 


ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths; AVADHUTS, 
sometimes Abdhits, Audhiits, Avdhits (Skr. atita, 
‘passed away [from worldly care]’; avadhita, 
‘shaken off’).—These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. They are generally applied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that they have ‘ passed away’ from or become liber- 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘shaken off’ all 
caste and Haken distinction, Avadhit is applied 
to both Vaisnavas and Saivas (qqg-v.); but, so far 
as the present writer is aware, “Att is applied only 
to the latter. Mr. Risley,* however, states that 
Vaisnava Atits exist in Bihar. In this technical] 

* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, s.v. ‘ Atit.’ 
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sense, avadhita often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atita seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to the vernaculars. 
Aiit is often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
atithi), ‘a guest,’ which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
customary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. : 

In this narrower sense Adi is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnami, or ten sections of Saiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer Sankaracharya (q.v.). Three and a 
half of these sections, who are called Dandis from 
their habit of carrying a, danda, or staff, are con- 
sidered to have retained Sankaracharya’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the Vanas, Aran- 

, Puris, Girls, Parvatas, Sagaras, and half the 

haratis, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are the Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no statf. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are then 
known as samy6gi (‘married’) or gharbari (‘ house- 
holder’) Atits. They are often collected in maths, 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear ochre(géri)-coloured garments, and carry 
arosary of the rudrdksa seeds sacred toSiva. They 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god Hanuman 
or Mahavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are based on the advaita Vedanta (qq.v.) 
of their founder Sankaracharya. 

The Saiva Avadhits (when the word is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 

ssible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
et their hair grow long and matted (technically 
called yata). They practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnath (q.v.), 
the founder of the sect of Kanphata Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhit of this class. 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Ramananda made his 
great reformation amongst the followers of Rama- 
nuja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that eee, had, so to speak, ‘put off the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhiits, see RAMANANDIN and BHAKTI- 
MARGA. 

LITERATURE.—These names can hardly be called the titles of 
distinctive religious sects, and hence little has been written 
about them. The above article has been compiled partly from 
the writer’s private notes and partly from the following works: 
H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hinds (ed. 
1861), i. 204 ff. (‘ Atit’), 65 ff. (‘ Vaignava ete lk otas 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of beh ee (1891), 8.v. ‘Atit’; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (1896), 8.vv. ‘ Atit,’ ‘ Awadhat.’ 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


ATMAN.—1. Etymology.—The origin of the 
word dtman is doubtful. It is usual to compare it 
with the Greek drpds, diirujy, dairy, and the Teu- 
tonic dtum, adom, @dm, and it is then derived 
either from an, ‘breath’ (Petersburger Worter- 
buch), or at, ‘go’ (Weber), or av (=vda), ‘blow’ 


(Curtius, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore be—(1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, dtman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Rigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
in the Rigveda the abridged form t¢man (in, the 
case-forms tmanam, tmand, tmane, tmani, tman), 
in the sense partly of a reflexive pronoun, partly 
of an adverb. It might then be that dtman, and 
perhaps also the Greek airés, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-ham) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning would be ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
own self.’ However this may be, the word dtman 
came very early to signify ‘the self in contrast 
with that which is not self,’ and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions: (1) the own person, 
the own body, opposed to the outside world ; (2) 
the trunk of the ie as opposed to the limbs ; (3) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; (4) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2. Philosophical meaning.—It is evident from 
this that the idea of dtman, ‘self,’ is relative, 
pointing to something which is not the dtman, 
and negative, in so far as the positive sense is not 
in it, but in that which is to be excluded. Such 
relative-negative concepts are frequent in phil- 
osophy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the whole content of the phe- 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the dpx% of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents; the sv of Parmenides in contrast to 
the yéveois and ddeOpos which rule in the world of 
sense; the évrws gv of Plato in contrast to the 
yryvopmevov kal amo\\tpevoy ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi, of which the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists ; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
whole phenomenal world, which contains the things 
only in so far as they exist for us, t.e. for our in- 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, dpx7, bv, dvTws by, 
substantia, Ding an sich, are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore enpey of content, and 
herein lies their great value for the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept dtman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our own person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab- 
stract, and therefore the best name which phil- 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other names, dpx7%, 8v, dvTws bv, substantia, 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal world, 
from which they originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expression for the eternal subject of all 
metaphysics; for the Indian genius is animated 
by a restless desire to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to be rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples from the Upanisads. 

3. Brahman and Atman.—There are two words, 
brahman and atman, which are often used in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
dividual as well as of the whole world, and which 
cannot be considered separate from each other. 
Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘prayer’; and it is very strange 
(and recalls the similar case of the Biblical déyos) 
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how this word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer the devotee felt 
himself elevated above this own individuality, 
above the phenomenal world, in union with the 
gods; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Rig- 
veda, x. 81. 4, ‘ What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth?’ 
the following answer is given later on in a Brah- 
mana (Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9): ‘Brahman was the 
wood, Brahman was the tree, of which they have 
carved heaven and earth.’ We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Vedic literature step by step the 
path by which the word brahman from the original 
meaning ‘ prayer > came to signify the ‘ principle of 
the world.’ It might be supposed that a similar 
development could be traced for the word atman. 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the word brahman, there was a more philo- 
sophical tendency which circled round the word 
atman, and that both views expanded more and 
more until they coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and atman as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the word dtman, as we can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, we see the word 
adtman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aware of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to express what 
they felt without being able to clothe it in words. 
In fact the word brahman, ‘ prayer,’ originally ex- 

ressed a subjective feeling; and it was only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
metaphysical, character that they came to take 
hold of the word aman as the most striking and 
happy expression for the inner essence of the in- 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the whole 
world (see art. BRAHMAN). A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this process. 

4. Examples from hymns and Brahmanas.— 
Even as early as the Rigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of Dirghatamas (i. 164. 4), the poet 
asks: ‘ Who has seen how the firstborn, being the 
Bone-possessing (the shaped world), was born from 
the Boneless (the shapeless)? Where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self (aman) of the world? 
Who went to ask him that knows it?’ Here the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from the blood to 
the adtman, or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indian philosophers ask earlier after the 
Self of the eonidl than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, but the mind is like the eye, which sees 
everything else before it sees itself. 

Many other quotations of similar import will be found in the 
present writer’s Geschichte der Philosophie, i. 1, especially p. 
331 ff. It is said, for example, of Prajapati (a mythical personi- 
fication of the creative power) in the Taittiriva Aranyaka, i. 23: 
‘In building the worlds and the beings he entered with his 
own Self (atmanda) into his own Self (atmanam)’; in Atharvay. 
x. 8 44: ‘He who knows him does no longer fear death, him 
the wise, undecaying, ever-young aiman’; in Taitt. Br. iii. 12. 
9. 7: ‘He through whom the sun shines, enflamed by glowing 
fire—only the knower of the Veda when departing ‘this life 
understands him, the great omnipresent atman. He, living in 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by works; the Self is his pathfinder; one_who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed’; in Taitt. Ar. iii. 11.1: 
‘He who lives in us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one—he is the intellectual 
Self (manasina atmda) in man.’ 

These passages already approach the standpoint of the 

panisads, which is fully reached in the so-called ‘Science of 

andilya’ (Satap. Br. x. 6. 3)and Chhand. Up. iii. 14 ; ‘ Verily this 


world is Brahman. Let a man meditate upon it in silence as 
Tajjalan (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body, light his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his Self the infinite. All-working is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, all-embracing, silent, unconcerned; He is my soul 
(atman) in the inner heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or @ millet-corn, or a rice-corn’s kernel ; He is my soul 
(atman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. The all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
all-embracing, silent, unconcerned, He is my atman in the 
inner heart, He is the Brahman; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. , Whoever, obtains this, verily he does not doubt! 
Thus spake Sindilya, Sandilya.’ 4 

5. The Atman in the Upanisads.—The words 
just quoted, ‘He is my dtman in the inner heart, 

eis the Brahman,’ contain the two words about 
which circle nearly all the thoughts of the 
Upanisads. Very often they are used without 
any distinction ; but wherever, as in the quotation 
just given, a difference is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as realized in the 
whole world, and atman the same principle as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upanisads can be 
expressed by the simple equation : 

Brahman =dtman, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and atman, or, 
as we should say, of God and the soul. It is thus 
expressed in the so-called ‘great words’: tat tvam 
asi, ‘that art thou’ (Chhand. Up. vi. 8. 7), and 
aham brahmad asmi, ‘1 am Brahman’ (Brih. Up. 
i. 4. 10). That means: Brahman, the power 
which creates all the worlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This all-mighty, all-pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the dtman, with 
that which, rightly understanding, we have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unchanging, 
imperishable Self. The grandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not know what ways are 
reserved for philosophy in future ages, we do not 
know what discoveries may be made in times to 
come, but so much we know with certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle which this phenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any way to 
mankind, the key to that riddle can be found only 
where Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the outside, but where she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and allows an insight, however 
limited, into her abysmal depths, i.e. into our own 
inner Self, into our a@tman. This way was trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time will cease to learn from them. 
But what have we to consider as our Self, as our 
adtman? It was not without serious researches 
that the Indians came to a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Atman, the Self, might be simply 
the body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul (72va) in us, it might be something 
higher than all this. It is wonderful to follow the 
Indian thinkers in their researches after the real 
essenve of the atman, as they lie open before us in 
the various Upanisads; here, however, we must 
limit ourselves to a few examples. 

In the second valli of the Taitt. Up. the philosopher takes 
man as he appears as a bodily existence. In so far he consists 
of food, he is annarasamaya, ‘consisting of the essence of 
food’; but this body is only the sheath which envelops 
something else, the pranamaya atman, ‘the Self consisting of 
vital breath.’ This, again, hides another being, the manomaya 
dtman, ‘the Self consisting of will.’ This, again, contains the 
vijflanamaya atman, ‘the Self consisting of consciousness’; 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do we come to the 
inmost Self, the dnandamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss.’ Having come to this, the text says: ‘ Verily this is the 
essence ; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss. 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it is he who creates bliss. For 
whoever in that Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom- 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him- 


self and this @tman, there is fear for him; it is the fear of 
man who thinks himself wise’ (Taitt. Up. ii. 7). as 


As in this passage five different dtmans, one 
within the other, are distinguished, so another 
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text Hele of three amans—the corporeal, the 
individual, and the highest aman. In Chhand. 
oe viii. 7, Prajapati said: ‘The Self (atman) 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to be investigated, that is to be understood; he 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of Prajapati were 
heard by the gods and by the demons; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con- 
sented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words: ‘Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me what of your Self you do not 
see there.’ They answered: ‘ We see, O venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.” And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Fearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satisfied 
heart, but Prajapati said: ‘There they go away, 
without having perceived, without having found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the » a os 
remained content with the answer; but Indra, 
without returning to the gods, came back and 
said: ‘O venerable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, well 
dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 

y perishes; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajapati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, saying: ‘He who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
pie the Fearless, this is Brahman.’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said: ‘ Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
affected by the infirmities of the body; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it suffered pain, as if it wept, 
—in this I see no consolation.’ Prajapati gave a 
new instruction: ‘When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra departed, and returned again : 
‘Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know ‘‘I am this,” nor does he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hilation. I see no consolation in this.” And now 
Prajapati, after having led his papi from the 
bodily Self to the conscious individual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
| Self in deep sleep, revealed the full truth about the 
Self: ‘O mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘this body indeed 
_ is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 


corporated Self by pleasure and pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, there is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless are 
winds, clouds, lightning, and thunder; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, ppetonshing the highest light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self), appear in its own 
form. He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who loans and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6. Conclusion.—Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upanisads there is found a bold idealism which 
maintains the sole reality of the Atman, and denies 
an existence beyond the Aéman. Thisstandpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind of pantheism (represented 
chiefly by the Chhandogya Upanisad), whose thesis 
was the identity of the universe and the Atman. 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, was 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to what we would 
call cosmogonism, asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the world its effect. The Atman 
creates this world, and, having created it, He 
incorporates Himself in it as individual soul. 


Taitt. Up. ii. 6: ‘He desired: ‘‘I will be manifold, I will 
propagate myself.” He performed austerities. Having per- 
formed austerities, he created this whole world, whatever 
exists. Having created it, he entered into it.’ 

Even thus the Atman remained what it was 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 


and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kathaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kind of theism, distinguishing between the 


highest Atman who creates the world, and the 
individual dtman who lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into the 
atheism proclaimed in the Sankhya system. The 
highest Atman, being distinguished from the indi- 
vidual aman, in which it had its real certification, 
was no longer sufficiently certified, and was re- 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of the Sankhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called prakrti, and a multitude of individual 
dtmans called purusas. The last step in this 

rocess of degeneration was the apsychism of the 

uddhists and the Charvakas, who in part doubted, 
in part denied, the aman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads was 
altered, and at last destroyed, by the realistic 
tendencies of a later age. 

LitsraTuRE.—Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. der Philosophie 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), I. i. 282-336, ii. 78-90, 359-362. 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Greek).—The originator 
of what is called the atomic theory was Leucippus, 
of whom even the ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny his existence—a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but may now be regarded as finally abandoned. 
Leucippus’ native country was Ionia (Miletus 2), 
and he lived between the times of Parmenides and 
Democritus. We are acquainted with his teach- 
ing only in the form which it took in the mind 


Muhammadan (T. J. DE BorER), p. 202. 
Medieval and Modern (J. H. PoYNTING), p. 203. 


of his disciple, Democritus. The latter was born 
at Abdera ; but the ancient writers knew nothing 
about the period in which he lived except what he 
himself had stated in a written work. He was 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced age; this would imply 
that he was in his prime in the years B.c. 430-42Q 
The logical consistency of his thought, the wide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and the 
excellence of his composition, made the success of 
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his numerous writings very considerable. His 
views were thoroughly discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Leucippus was led to his theory by the reaction 
against the Eleatic School, whose views had been 
B aced on a scientific basis by Parmenides. It had 

enied all motion and change, and declared them 
to. be an illusion of the senses; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
that what exists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to be found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking place in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain—as was formerly 
done—this change as due to transformations of a 
_ primordial substance, for neither could the con- 
version of fire into water and earth, and vice versa, 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms— 
those particles of matter so minute that they can- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses—of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular things 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disappear when they separate; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. The 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatic School had already noted, unless there 
be empty space; but whereas the Eleatics had 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Democr. Fragm. 125, Diels: véup xpoln, vou yAuKt, 
vouw mixpbv, érey & droua xal xevdv). For these 
principles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e¢.g., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all other sense-qualities 
being secondary; ¢.g., warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to rough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sourness to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
de Sens. 68, in Diels’, p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those different atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
senses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective (véum, see above). The other 
elements assumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitus. 

There are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in the ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists: did not answer this question; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. Whether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 
gravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 

eller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
mann the latter. In any case, they had no strict 


idea of pravitation ‘or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the dispute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion thé particles impinge upon one 
another, seemingly in consequence of their unequal 
weight, receive blows, break off other particles, 
and so produce a whirling motion, a kind of prim- 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modern theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world; and 
this led the atomists to the assumption—to which 
Plato objected (Zim. 55 C)—that there were in- 
jntworabls worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again through colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called pweraxdcpu.a (in Cicero, intermundia). Round 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook-shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation, became thinner and 
thinner (the fammantia menia mundi of Lucretius, 
i. 73). The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference. The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from without, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are aflame with the 
velocity of their motion: these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision with other worlds. 

In psychology also Democritus carried his views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these—that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
which are so distributed throughout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the influence of Heraclitus Even 
the sensations are explained atomically; for in- 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the form of bodies (el6wAa, delxeda), detaching 
themselves from the surface of bodies and pressing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thought 
alone makes it clear (yvduns dé dvo eloly ldéu, 7 
bev yvnoln, 7 5é oxorln* Kal oxorlns péev Tadd ciurarTa, 
bys, axon, dun, yedous, Patous* 7 5 yunoln, amoxexpt- 
pévn b¢ ratrns. Fragm. 11 Diels). 

To the school of Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phanes of Teos (Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsokr.? i. 462), 
who became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.C.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give his own views on human 
happiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
(Sent. Sel. xii. ovx« fv dvev puororoylas dxepalous ras 
noovas dmodkauBdvew); he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
us of fear (Sent. Sel. xi.). Consequently he ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic. de Fin. i. 21: ‘Que 
sequitur, sunt tota Democriti. Atomi, inane, im- 
agines, que eldwAa nominant’). A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance as 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. ap. 
Simplic. in PAys. 330, 14). Epicurus, on the other 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient. 

Again, the only existing things, according to 
him, are atoms and empty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness (dvrirurla), and 
the latter by pliability (ets). The atoms, op 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, and with equal 
rapidity, empty space yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is ascribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could,ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption—fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients—that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘nec plus quam 
minimum,’ Luer. ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding with others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl. fiir Hertz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, pneuma, and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling; thus 
he gave the soul a separate status in contradiction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
predecessor, but he seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, being here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus had ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since.all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
things may affect different men differently (Fragm. 
250, ues. Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not areal mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 


LITFRATURE.— On Leucippus and Democritus: E. Zeller, 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Indian).—In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the Brahmans as pre- 
served in the Upanisads, we find no trace of an 
atomic theory ; and it is therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Sutra, which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upanisads. Nor is 
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it acknowledged in the Sénkhya and Yoga philo- 
sophies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, z.¢e. to be in keeping with the Vedas; for 
even the Vedanta Sutra allows them the title of 
Smrtis. But the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vaisesika, and it 1s acknowledged b 
the Nyaya, two Brahmanical philosophies wANtohs 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars (pandits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
Abhidharmakosa vyakhya,* also by the Ajivikas. 
It seems to have been unknown to original Buddh- 
ism; for the well-known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
the Pali canonical books. It is different, how- 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrantikas were adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madhyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains; the 
second by the Vaisesika and Nyaya Sutras and the 
Bhasya on the latter by Vatsyayana, and, on the 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists ; while the 
last phase of the theory is that which appears first 
in the Prasastapada-Bhasya, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been een. adopted by the combined Vaisesikas 
and Naiyayikas. 

I. We pace the Jains first, because they seem to 
have worked out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may be taken to 
be the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter (pudgala), and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms (paramanu). Each atom occupies 
one point (pradesa) of space. Matter, however, 
may be either in the gross state (sthula, badara), 
or in the subtle (sisma). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 

ualities, however, are not permanent and fixed 
or the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed inthem. Two or more atoms which 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates (skandha). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavati; every thing is believed 
to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not diflerent kinds of atoms corresponding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
but though it isnot explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elements. For the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls: 


* The passage is quoted, s.v. ‘Anu,’ in a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908] being printed in Calcutta, for the proofs of which 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof. de la 
Vallée Poussin. 
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earth-souls, water-souls, fire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various phases of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must accordingly be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
t.e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma according to them is of material nature (paudgalika). 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 
Beaten with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
ecome karma and build up a special body, the karmanasgarira, 
which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the karma-matter is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The opponents of the Jains under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it.* 

II. In our second group the conception of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following way: There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind; and the distinctive 
qualities-of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made up of four elements, singly or 
jointly, was current in India peel long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (vi. 2 ff.). There it is said 
that the Hns absolutum created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth (anna), and that 
these three elements combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind (va@yw) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space (akdsa) was 
reckoned as the fifth element ; for it seemed proper 
that there should be five elements corresponding to 
the five organs of sense.t This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two sets of elements, subtle (tan- 
matra) and gross (mahabhita). The elements in 
Sankhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed from primeval matter (prakrti) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, aaa, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, 7.e. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements (mahdabhita). And the 
Vaisesikas also, who distinguished space (dis) from 
akasa, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances (vibhu), 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord- 
ingly, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas. 

1. Vaisesika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyaya with metaphysics and dialectics, the 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may be supposed that 
the atomic theory is more intimately connected 
with the Vaisesika system, and indeed Badarayana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet. 

The opinions of the Vaisesikas on atoms and their qualities, as 


well as the arguments connected therewith, are epitomized in a 
few aphorisms of the 4th and 7th chapters of the Vaisesika 





* Vatsydyana, p. 191, and Vacaspati’s remark in the footnote, 
and Nydya Vartika, p. 448. 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar’s 
dissertation, ‘Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja,’ in 
Wiener Ztxchr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl, xxii. 

‘i t Aisi Sutra, i. ii. 11 ff., and Sarkara’s remarks on II. 
pats 





Sutra by Kanada. They. reasoned in the following way : Things 
that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal ; they 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pro- 
ducts. Besides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-eternity presupposes eternity (Iv. i. 1-4), And 
finally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, t.e. un- 
caused, causes of things, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last sutra (Iv. i. 5), 
which consists only of one word, ‘ignorance’; t.e., as we can 
imagine no other cause of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. 

For the interpretation of the siitras here given 
the writer relies not so much on the modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no gld one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to be understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal ones, are the atoms; but they are not 
visible. For the siitra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may be visible, if it has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour (Iv. i. 6). The 
next sutra (not in our text, but as quoted in the 
Nyaya Vartika, p. 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, because it is not composed of material 
parts. Now, a thing is great if it is composed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
(VII. i. 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 

ankara on Ved. Sut. I. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good with the small ane (i.e. atom); that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in the next sitras 
(10-20), comes to this. The expressions ‘ great, 
small, long, short,’ as used in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing being called 
great with reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
‘small’ are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red and blue 
are different kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
should speak of great or small creatness, 2.e. we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would be against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
things; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
absolute or infinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular (partmandala). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of earthea and other things—colour, 
taste, smell, and touch—vanish on the destruction of the thing 
itself ; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, i.e. in 
atoms. And so they are in the atoms of water, fire, and wind. 
In earth, however, as well as in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pakaja, t.e. changeable by heat (vu. i. 1-6). Different atoms 
may come into conjunction (iv, ii. 4). In the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by adrsta, t.e. merit and 
demerit of creatures in the past period (Vv. ii. 13). The internal 
organ also is an atom (vit. i. 23). 

This is all the information about atoms we can 
gather from the Vaisesika Siitra. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanada and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly, the 
word for ‘atom’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in the Vydya Siitra too, is anu ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Nyd@ya Vartika do we meet 
with paramdnu, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Varti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
arguinent for the existence of atoms, which is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
a thing, was not yet made use of by the author of 
the Vaisesika Sitra. 

_2. In the Nyaya Sutra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the Bhasya, or old commentary on it, by 


' were not eternal, because they 
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Vatsyayana, who wrote in the 5th cent. A.D. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Vaisesikas on the physical properties of the atoms 


described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (Iv. i. 67) that the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that he considered the properties 
of water, fire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vatsyayana. In the two places (II. i. 36 
and IV. ii. 14 ff.) where they occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘whole and its 
parts.” The Naiydyikas maintain that the whole 
is something more than its parts; it is a different 
thing (arthantara), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing as such, e.g. a tree, 
though we see only the front parts, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The question of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be considered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ad 
infinitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (trutt) would not differ in size from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (iv. ii. 1f.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. Akdsa (‘air’), as the Vaisegikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pervading, and infinite substance: the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have parts ; if not, akaga would not be all-pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but it is a simple not a compound thing. It is 
further objected that, since the atom hasa form, being globular, 
and since the form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
arguments are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

The following are some opinions on atoms, which 
are mentioned in the Nyadya Vartika (6th cent. A.D.), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly (asamhat~), 
but always in aggregates (p. 234). Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
ossess motion. 
The Naiyayikas agree with the Vaisesikas that 
the atoms are set into motion by adrsta, 1.e. merit 
and demerit, but expressly state that God (Isvara) 
directs the action of the atoms.* 

. The chief opponents of the Naiyayikas, who 
held diflerent views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhasikas main- 
tained that external things can be directly per- 
ceived, the Sautrantikas Piet 8 can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvastivadin, describes their opinions on 
atoms in his commentary on Ved. Sut. 11. 1i. 18 thus: 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, fire, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense; the four elements are atomic ; 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, the water-atoms 


* Nydya Vartika, p. 461 ff. 


that of viscidity, the flre-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
atoms that of motion; in combination these atoms form earthly 
things,’ etc. 

ore details we learn from the work of the 
Tibetan hjam yan bsad pa, of which Wassilieff 
has given an abstract,* from the A bhidharmakusa 
er a work of the idealistic school Yoga- 
chara (for a transcript of which the present writer 
is indebted to the courtesy of Prof. de la Vallée 
Poussin), and from Prajiakaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharydvatara (ix. 8 f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhasikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but they maintained that they made but 
one, or, what comes to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not be divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiyayikas in an old 
verse quoted in the Nyaya Vartika (p. 521). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense-knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, just asa dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was disputed by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental (atindriya), not 
perceptible to sense (aindriyaka).t 

The Sautrantikas seem to have regarded the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound (anu).t Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
between them ; ke some held different views. All 
agreed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as havin 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibhasikas aad 
the Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
low, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed in the Nydaya 
Sutra, Bhasya, and Vartika; all the speculations 
on atoms we have dealt with in this our second 
group (the Vaisesika Sutra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as having been 
current in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 6th cent. and later. 

III. The latest improvement of the atomic an 
consists in the assumption of dvyanukas, ete. It 
was first tanght by fasesiapede (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to by Udyotakara ;§ it was re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of what may 
be called the combined Nyaya-Vaisesika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 
Nydya Vartika was written ; for in this work the 
Vaisesika Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Sutra or Sdstra, and once (p. 222) its author 
is called Paramarsi, a title accorded only to the 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. fe is as- 
sumed that two atoms (paramdnu) form one binary 
(dvyanuka), and that three or more|| dvyanukas 
form one tryanuka, which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modern writers further assume 
chaturanukas, formed of four tryanukas, ete. The 
reasoning that led to this highly artificial theory 
is the following. The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanukas 
and tryanukas. For in that case the ‘small’ 
dvyanukas would produce a ‘small’ tryanuka, not 
a ‘great’ one as required. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas were produced from the like 
eee of the paramanus, it would be of a higher 

egree, just as two great things produce one greater 

* Der Buddhismus, pp. 298, 307 f., 337 of the Germ. tr. 

t Nyaya Sutra, ui. i. 36, tv. ii. 14; cf. Nydya Vartika, p. 232. 

¢ Cf. Hiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, i. 60. In Pauranic measures 8 
paramanus=1 parasuksma (Wilson, Vishnu Purdna, i. 93 n.). 

§ Nyaya Vartika, p. 448. | Sridhara, p. 32, 

| Athalye’s note to Tarka Sangraha, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
p. 123. 
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thing; but the paramdnu is that than which no- 
thing smaller can be imagined. Therefore it is 
not the dimension of the cause, viz. of the parts, 


which produces the peculiar dimension of the 
dvyanuka and tryanuka, but another quality: 
number. The number of the dvyanukas in the 


tryanuka has the effect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which differs in kind from 
that of its parts. Dvyanukas have been assumed 
for the following reason. As great things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the infinitely great ones, 
e.g. space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
ead in ‘small’ things. Eternal small things are, 
of course, the atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms; they are the dvy- 
anukas.* Now number is produced by the ‘notion 
which refers to many unities’ (apeksabuddht); and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it ; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms and dvyanukas, and who 
therefore must be omniscient—that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect. the notion of duality 
in dvyanukas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas, and consequently 
there would not be anything whatever. This 
strange idea, found in nuce already in Pragasta- 
pada, was brought forward by Udayana (12th cent.) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory which are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry: firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘small,’ or paramanu, ‘absolutely small’; and 
secondly, that ‘small’ was generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘great.’ 
In accordance with this notion which is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as we had better call it, the infinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisads, where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self (atman) is small 
(anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help; as the absolutely great, e.g. space, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be assumed to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi- 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de- 
velopment that the Jains took up the idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten,-and the 
fame attached to it went to those who succeeded 
in defending the theory against all opponents and 
in thus poling it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Vaisesikas. For the atomic theory makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Sitra, it is there ascribed to the 
Vaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of their cardinal tenets; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Satra looked 
on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have had much persuasive power with many 
philosophers ; for it put in place of the primitive con- 

* Pragastapada, p. 181, and Sridhara, p. 188. 


ception of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
soboladae the more rational notions which offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
that there are no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted paramanus, defining 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 

unas are present.* The Mimarhsakas are said 

y Prajfiakaramati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms; + and the same holds good with the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
Handt+ has maintained the Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. ‘Starting,’ he says, ‘from the 
fundamental view of original Buddhism, which 
looked on the samsdéra as continual springing into 
existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material me 3 as an aggregate of non-eternal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one was produced 
by the aggregate of the five skandhas.’ But 
non-eternity seems to reverse the idea of the 
atom as it is generally understood. And if, as 
Handt asserts, the Buddhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, ‘naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have sufficed 
them even for that purpose. For the Sautrantikas 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
momentariness of all things (ksanikavada). Every 
thing, according to this theory, exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced by 
a facsimile of itself, very much as in a kinemato- 
scopic view. The thing is nothing but a series 
(santana) of such momentary existences (sana). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly well the perpetual 
change of things, and apparently was invented for 
that purpose. Still, the Sautrantikas retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Dr. Handt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
We shall therefore not err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to the stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas which passed current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India. 

LITERATURE. —Handt, Die atomistische Grundlage der 
Vaisesikaphilosophie, Rostock, 1900. A full discussion of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The original works are :—I. 
Tattvarthachigama Sutra, by Umasvati, translated in Zeit- 
schrift d. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. vol. lx. p. 512 ff. II. Vaisegika 
Sutra and Prasastapada Bhasya, Nydya Sutra with Bhasgya 
and Vartika, at the places quoted in the article. III. See above, 
p. 201. H. JACOBI. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan). — The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
is shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
back, at all events, as we can follow the growth of 
atomism in this field, we find it imbued with the con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

e can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. Al-Nazzim 
(ft A.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindi (ft A.D. c. 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abi Hashim of 
Basra (tc. 933 A.D.). His theory, which is practically 

* Nydya Varttka, p. 251f., and Yoga Sutra, i. 40. 

t Com. on Bodhicharydavatara, ix. 127. 


t Die atomistische Grundlage der Vaisegikaphilosophie, 


Rostock, 1900. 
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that of the Basrensian Mu'tazilites of the 10th 
cent., is found in the Kitadbu ’l-masa@'il of Abt 
Rashid Said b. Muhammad b., Sa‘id al-Naisabiri, 
whose lifetime falls between A.D. 932 and 1068. 
We give here a concise summary of his views. 

The atom (al-juz’ alladhi la yutajazzw’), or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance (al-jauhar), 
possesses in itself (jawhar fard), as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of filling 
space (tahayyuz). The ‘substances’ are of cubical 
form, and they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real difference amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occupies a definite portion of space 
(hayyiz). Besides existence ane spatiality, each 
has likewise a certain range (jiha), or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to the 
older torm of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something (ui) “addov 
7d dev 7) Td under elvar), and by ‘nothing’ in this case 
was meant simply empty space. Asa result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself; or, in other words, even the non- 
existent, as something known, 17.¢. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence—a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God: He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence (‘akwdn), such as motion 
and rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again are contingent, 1.e. each several substance 
may assume an indefinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration intime. Their 
annihilation—the cessation of their existence—is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.e. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignificant differences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad differed in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it—first of all, probably, by Aba Bakr 
al-Baqilani (+ c. 1012)—in the Ash‘arite or orthodox 
Kaldm. A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by Maimonides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points; they have no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
tosense. They have their hayyiz, or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to makdan, 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spatially extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional makan. By union or separation of 
substances—which are all of the same kind—bodies 
are produced or dissolved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 
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by the combination of points of time or moments 
(anat). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every individual substance possesses at all times 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it possesses all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in. fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states: death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought—in a 
word, the soul—are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and the mind 
appertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
the world can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no such thing 
as causal connexion or natural law, nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnipotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figared "4 in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that ee the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature merely, bat alae to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
engaged in writing. It was maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to write; next, the movement of the hand, and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in space and time. 
That the world and human life appear to be per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miracle, It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

LirerATuRE.—M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der jiidischen 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Medieval and Modern).— 
1. History.—If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
Mines sea we are inevitably led to adopt the 
1ypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of particles with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts, 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a crowd of people. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the passing away of members of 
the crowd from its boindicy, t is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from medizval 
into modern times, we find that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosophers—the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible—has fallen into 
disfavour (see ATOMIC THEORY ([Greek]). The 
medizval philosophers no doubt thought of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and they followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements—fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these four, in different proportions 
in different bodies. But the elements were not 
always elements in the modern sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could be transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 13th cent. held that the four elements were 
made of hyle (tn), that each could beconverted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible wheat (de Arte Chymie). 

These four elements were still dominant when 
modern science began; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disappearing indeed till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, but the particles were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Organum (1620) in 
several passages mentions the ‘atoms’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says: 

* Nor by this are we brought to the (Epicurean) Atom, which 
perenppores & vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as they are found to be’ (Nov. 
Org. bk. ii. § 8, Kitchin’s tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by his clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 
particles : 

‘Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, but 
expansive through the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrying, striving, struggling, and 
irritated by repercussion ; whence the fury of fire and heat has 
its origin’ (7b. bk. ii. § 20, iii.), ‘Heat is motion, expansive, re- 
on. and struggling through the lesser parts of (a body)’ 

These passages clearly imply a crowd of separate 
eee knocking each other further apart when 

eated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that there was an intangible, 
weightless, continuous material which he ‘called 
‘spirit.’ Had he lived later, probably he would 
have called it ‘ether.’ He speaks of 
‘the action and motion of spirit enclosed in tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and covers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 

werful triple source (of effects) and wondrous process of spirit 
in a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if emitted, 
contracts and dries up bodies; (2) if retained, softens and melts 
them ; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives them limbs, assimilates, carries them out, 
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organizes them,’ etc. | ‘Spirit has no weight’ (op. cit. bk. if 
§ 4 \s 


0). 

Tt may be worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is constant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made by Descartes in his 
Principia Philosophie (1644). e held that what- 
ever we can clearly perceye is true, clear per- 
ception being of that which is present and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlyv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the parts of matter, he 
is led to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
always able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, and may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. All space, then, 
is filled with matter. Sensible bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cci.). These 
insensible particles are of three elementary forms 
(pt. iii. lii.), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. The first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
very rapid motion ; chips off the peur orming 
the second element, and entirely filling the spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres by attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is larger and slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the first element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the first element round then. and these 
vortices account for the forces which the particles 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, becomes more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
have served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the first sug- 
gestion that it might be possible to consider in 

etail the ultimate structure of matter and to 
explain phenomena by this structure. It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to be explained by configuration 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 
motion of matter only. 

‘Our mind is of such a nature that the motions of body alone 
are sufficient to excite in it all sorts of thoughts, without its 
being necessary that these should in any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that these 
motions can excite in it those confused thoughts called sen- 
sations’ (pt. iv. cxcvii., Veitch’s tr.). We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘except light, colours, smells, tastes, sounds, 
and the tactile qualities ; and these I have recently shown to be 
nothing more, at least so far as they are known to us, than 
certain dispositions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, and motion’ (pt. iv. cxcix.). 

That is, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. These 
are in our minds, All the different senses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix.). 

The most influential writer on the structure of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartesis Robert Boyle, who in the Sceptical Chymist 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666), and 
other works, laid the foundation of modern chemical 
theory. He was probably an atomist. 

‘We may consider,’ he says, ‘(1) that there are in the world 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which is too small 
to be, whilst single, sensible; and, being entire, or undivided, 
must needs both have its determinate shape, and be very Solid. 
Insomuch that though it be mentally, and by Divine Omni 
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pene divisible, yet by reason of its Smallness and Solidity, 
ature doth scarce ever actually divide it; and these may in 
this sense be called Minima or Prima Naturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
the coalition of several of the former Minima Naturalia, and 
whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may 80 call them) of Particles is singly below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
Prima Naturalia that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to be actually dissolved or’broken, but remain 
entire in great variety of sensible Bodies, and under various 
forms or disguises’ (Forms and Qualities, p. 71). 

Yet in the aed address to the reader in the 
same work, he says that he has forborne to use 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms. Though not a 
Cartesian he followed Descartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
natural bodies to the ‘Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion, Bulk, Shape, and Texture of the 
minute parts of Matter’ (Forms and Qualities, last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways (‘ Heat and Cold,’ Works, Shaw’s 
ed. i. 560). Fire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of asubtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chiefly indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical Chymist he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodies rather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinary bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, earth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. He 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they differ from each other 
in nothing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

‘One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures be brought to deserve the name 
sometimes of a sulphureous, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body’ (Shaw’s ed. iii. 282). 

Boyle agreed, then, with Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the differences being due 
solely to shape, size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton does not appear to have concerned 
himself very much with speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and observation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
consequences with further experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the laws. The 
framing of atomic hypotheses did not come into 
this programme. In the Principia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. Inthe 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
3rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he declared himself an 
atomist. ‘It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles’ (3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only as in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods that theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders in physical thought. , 

But the atomic doctrine was pene h making 
way. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bernouilli in his Hydro- 
dynamica (1738), § x.. He suggested that a gas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, and that the 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a containing 


vessel is due to the bombardment by these cor- 
puscles. He showed that with this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume tf 
the volume were changed, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the corpuscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscure and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
4 was re-discovered and was developed on better 
ines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published his Theoria Philo- 
sophie Naturalis. In this work he begins with 
his celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, an atom is a central point to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
us say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a way 
that at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
finally ending with a repulsion which is infinitel 
great when ‘he two points are infinitely near eac. 
other. Two central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not assign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions. 

For instance, if a mass-point is distant r from a mass-point m, 
and if its acceleration to m is expressed by m (r—a) (r-2a) 
(r-8a)/r5, the force is attractive, and inversely as the square 
of the distance if r is very great, it increases as r diminishes 
to a certain point, and then diminishes to zero when r=Sa. 
Between r=Sa and r=2a it is a repulsion, again vanishing at 
r=2a. Between r=2a and r=a it is an attraction changing 
again to a repulsion when 7 is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the velocity of 
approach, that velocity will be destroyed before the two points 
coincide, t.e. they never will coincide. 

Perhaps we can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovich’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how- 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
sphere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re- 
pulsion. If we can reach this point, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside pressure is re- 
moved. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together. 

Boscovich’s predecessors had, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessary. Its place was efficiently taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley (Vision, 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to R. Phillips, Researches in Electricity, 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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—an idea which had again gained ground in the 
form of the atomic hypothesis of Dalton. He urged 
that the powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
are all that we know about it. These powers or 
forces are the matter, and where they extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
through all space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
vy straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines—an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

In recent years, Lord Kelvin took up ‘the in- 
evitable theory of Boscovich,’ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovichian atoms could 
account for crystalline arrangement and for the 
phenomena of light. 

For purposes of calculation, the Boscovichian 
atom is indeed inevitable, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of-one point, B, moving 
towards another point, A, with an acceleration 
expressed by mf(r). We then define m as the 
mass of A. If A moves towards B with an accelera- 
tion mif(r), we call m} the mass of B, and we say 
that the force is mmlf(r). But, physically, there 
is some difficulty in reducing all to force. We 
think of force as effort, symbolized by muscular 
effort ; and if we have force alone, it is difficult.to 
assign meaning to effort acting on effort. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we think also of that which the 
force moves, or perhaps more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with Boscovich and Faraday we identify the 
moved with the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of will, the other of sensation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’s 
atom in physical theory, the conception of the 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rather 
than as matter, is a permanent contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistry 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent. it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge was 
continually increasing, so far as concerned the 
extraction of the metals from ores and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But progress in 
chemical theory was hopeless while the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, held 
sway. About 1700 the phlogiston theory of Stahl 
came into vogue, and added to the confusion of 
thought. This theory held that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘ phlogiston’ which they 
gave off on combining with air, that oxygen was 
air deprived of phlogiston, that nitrogen-was air 
containing phlogiston, and some chemists even 
supposed that hydrogen was phlogiston itself. 
There must have been some expression or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which was accepted by 
discoverers so great as Black, Cavendish, and 
Priestley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of view changed, to see what facts it 
expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its sp opHen was far outweighed by the con- 
fusion of thought which attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent. the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory had been making way, though in a vague 
form, and in many minds Bo ies idea that chemical 
compounds consisted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word ‘molecule,’ originally 
used as equivalent to particle, was now adopted 
for atomic groups. The four elements, fire, air, 


earth, and water, were being gradually disestab- 
lished from their fapreme position. A number of 
gases were discovered with definite properties, and 
obviously not mere modifications of air. Air itself 
was found to consist almost entirely of two gases 
which we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. Cavendish’s 
discovery that water was a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
was resolved into at least several different earths, 
and the discovery by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed phlogiston. 
Fire and flame, however, still remained as sub- 
stances; for the idea that heat was a form of 
motion, or, as we should now say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17th cent., had 
fallen into abeyance, and heat was regarded asa 
subtle substance. The way was being prepared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there were several 
foreshadowings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, who in 1789 published A Comparative 
View of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories, 
in which he says that ‘we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dephlogisti- 
cated air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle.’ But it is doubtful whether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have considered the 
‘ultimate particles’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modern doctrine of chemical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to his friends. In 1808 he first 
published it in his New System of Chemical Phil- 
osophy. According to Dalton, the particles or 
atoms—he uses the terms indifferently—in a simple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
enormous in number. 

‘Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunion. 
No new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach of 
chemical agency. We inight as well attempt to introduce a new 
planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. All the 
changes we can produce consist in separating particles that are 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining those that 
were previously at a distance.’ Compounds are definite group- 
ings of definite atoms. Thus 1 atom of A + 1 atom of B may 
form 1 atom of C, binary; or 1 atom of A + 2 atoms of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternary, and so on. 

Here he uses ‘atom’ for C and D where we now 
use ‘molecule’; and it is evident that he does not 
think of an atom as an indivisible particle, but as 
the smallest particle of a body which has the 
properties of the body. If this particle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into different substances. 
Dalton goes on to show that the relative weights 
of two elements entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the weights of the atoms 
themselves, and he gives the first table of atomic 
weights of the elements, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having weight 1. 

Dalton’s great advance appears to consist in the 
clearness of his conception of an element as consist- 
ing of particles all alike, and whether truly atomic 
or not, a indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in his supposition that compounds consisted in 
general of small groups of these Aonitnthty particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily pictured hypothesis 
to account for the shemioal facts by this time 
established, that the elements combine in definite 
proportions, which are always integral multiples of 
the smallest proportions in which they enter inte 
combination. From this time forward, chemists, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies which were not to be decomposed by 
ordinary chemical and physical agency. These 
they termed ‘elements,’ and they investigated the 
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proportions in which the elements entered into 
compounds. 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
Avogadro put forward the hypothesis that in 
gases at the same temperature and pressure equal 
volumes contain equal numbers of, molecules—a 
hypothesis then supported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shown to be in 
accord with the kinetic theory of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom was 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
and in modern times probably no one has held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the develop- 
ment of the atomic theory by chemists, the old 
idea was revived, that the atoms of the different 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
differing only in the quantity or arrangement of 
that material. Prout held that all the atomic 
weights were exact multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, a supposition which seems to imply 
that other elements were really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to be divided by known agency. Later, 
it was suggested that discrepancies with this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
which other atoms were built. But subsequent 
research on atomic weights has not supported 
these suggestions. There were, however, other 
reasons for supposing some community of plan in 
atomic structure. if weights of different metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
weights through one degree of temperature. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity are re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of different elements 
had, as their only common property, weight or 

vitation, and in other qualities were entirely 
ifferent, we should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations. 

The chemical atomic theory, as set forth by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a certain point, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces which need not be specified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 
need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent. the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to reject the 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat was the energy 
of motion and of separation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic aspect of the atomic and 
molecular theory now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bernouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to show that gas pressure could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (published only in 1892, when 
Lord Rayleigh disinterred the Lpine from the 
archives of the Royal Society), and by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 (Scientific Papers, i. 290), was the 
first to publish a calculation of the velocity with 
which the molecules are flying about. But the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
now termed, the kinetic, theory began with the 
work of Kronig, Clausius, and Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a series of memoirs by various 
authors, especially by Clausius, Maxwell, and 
Boltzmann, 

2. Kinetic Theory.—The kinetic theory has been 
studied chiefly with regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules, all exactly alike in a given gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is very 
great compared with the size of any one molecule. 
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These molecules are flying about in all directions 
with very great velocities, continually colliding 
with anh other and with the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the temperature is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except just during the moment 
of collision. Between collisions, then, they move 
in straight lines, and the average length of path 
between two collisions is called the ‘Mean Free 
Path.’ The velocities of the molecules are not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value which 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition the grouping about this mean 
value is constant. It can be shown from simple 
mechanical considerations that if 0? is the average 
of the squares of the velocities, if p is the pres- 
sure, ind if p is the density, then 0?=3 ple. If 
we suppose that 0 remains constant so long as 
the temperature is constant, when the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, p/p is constant. 
This gives ‘ Boyle’s geen The mean velocity is 
not quite the same as 0 (the square root of the 
mean of the squares), but the difference is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. Jis about 1800 metres 
per second—over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile per 
second. It can be shown that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not affect the 
general condition ; hence it can be further shown 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same temperature and pressure is 
equal. This is ‘Avogadro’s Law.’ Experiment 
shows that the pressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by equal amounts with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature reckoned from — 273°C. as zero. Then 
® is also proportional to this temperature. Or 
the mean kinetic energy of the particles is pro- 
ortional to the temperature reckoned from. — 273° 
b. On this scale of temperature the sun’s surface 
is probably about twenty times as hot as the 
earth’s surface, so that the molecules of hydrogen 
there have about twenty times as great a 0? as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 44 
times as great, say, some 5 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules; but for further de- 
velopments with regard to the specific heats of 

ases, structure has to be taken into account, and 
ifficulties arise into which we need not enter. 

The mean free path, or the average distance 
travelled in a straight line between two collisions, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of diffusion of one gas into 
another, or the diffusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to the travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure it is about 0:00002 em., or, 
say, a little less than a hundred thousandth of an 
inch. For air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is eflectively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther through its neighbours without collision. 

The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
size of the molecules we are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so closely that they just begin to deflect 
each other, t.e. just begin to collide. Draw equal 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and partl 
on their size, just as the distance a man ¢an wal 
straight on in a street without touching another 
passenger will depend pa on the number of 
people, partly on their breadth from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume; and since we know the 
mean free path, this gives a relation between size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that when the gas is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
When the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom will be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may be 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot:sa 
how closely the molecules are packed in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately both number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a gas at 0° C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about 6x10". The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of two atoms, is a little less than 104 of 
a gramme. Theradius of molecular action, differ- 
ing somewhat for different gases, lies between 107 
and 10° of a centimetre. The number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10%, 
and the distance from centre to centre about 108 
em. (These results can be translated into inches if 
it is remembered that 1 inch=2°5cm.) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other ways, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theo 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the ‘size’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has made very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition the mole- 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions do occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
when we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed as to be 
always entangled with each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence we cannot go far 
without knowing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even if we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their effects in such complex sys- 
tems would aed be exceedingly difficult. In 
the solid condition, we must suppose that the mole- 
cules do not move far from a mean position, Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that though it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spot. In a liquid, une molecules 
are still entangled with each other, but they pos- 


sess more energy, and are able to break away 
every now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be revarded as a cross between a solid and a gas— 
solid-like if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas-like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3. Atomic and molecular structure.—Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to give some account of pheno- 
mena. Rankine (Nichol’s Encyclopedia, s.v. 
‘Heat,’ p. 353) assumed that the atoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by bat ert 4 whirling 
round them in vortices—a revival of Descartes’s 
idea. Though Rankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of Lord Kelvin (PRSE, Feb. 
1867) is a much more celebrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
fluid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible fluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shaped portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whirling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round asit travels. The rings which an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring of which the two cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little whirlpools, the half ring being below 
the surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or friction. But in a 
frictionless nid, the creation and equally the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
which the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all past 
time, and will pores in all future time, the same 

ortion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 

ave a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The difficulty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made in the 
theory. But it possesses value in suggesting the 
possibility that all energy is of one kind, ener, 
of motion either of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes too far. In 
recent years the theory has dropped into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor (PRS lxi. 
[1897] p. 275), supposes that space is filled with an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying waves. An atom is the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, but 
it can move from point to point in the jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new material continually passin 
into the kink to take the place of the materia 
which passes out of it. 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena are to be interpreted in terms of it. 

The latest atomic hypothesis is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. Here 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in Electricity and Matter 
and The Corpuscular Theory of Matter, by Sir 
J.J. Thomson, on whose researches the hypothesis 
is chiefly based, and in Electrons, by Sir Oliver 


odge. 
The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
gether in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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asold as Davy. Itis rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources ot electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

Faraday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and os eae all 
other charges are exact multiples of it hus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the py trogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. e 
have to suppose that, when we decompose a mole- 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara- 
segue discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space sufii- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the plate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can be deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely important discoveries that the mass 
carrying @ hoe charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is p45 part of the 
mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is y755 part of the mass of the hydro- 
genatom, These minute carriers of negative elec- 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrified portions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
oe that their mass is but 75, part of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpuscle was torn from it, an equal 
positive charge remains behind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there are 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge—either united to it as 
in a so-called neutral atom, or separated from it by 
a greater or less distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are reasons for supposing that the number of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. The 
oxygen atom will possess, for instance, 16 times 
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as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is supposed to be spherical, and to be distributed 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10° cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. e electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be anpbaihel and then electrons 
might be thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate out 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts with one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into itsown system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in radium and other radio-active 
bodies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is ya part of that of the hydrogen atom. The 
hypothesis gives an account of this mass which we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag- 
netic enersy in the space around as well as electric 
energy. lt the moving body is a sphere with the 
charge upon its surface, the qeenney of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the ener: 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is mv?/2. If the sphere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
v is mv*/2. If it has a charge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to v’, say, mv?/2, or the total will be (m+!) v?/2. 
Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will be 0. When it has a charge, there 
will still be mass m', or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
ha hydrogen atom, and about 107% cm. in radius, 
would behave as if it had mass yy), of the hydro- 
gen atom. 

If we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 1700 electrous, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains but one or a few chanseoieel 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
of mass, we must break up the positive globe inte 
very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe. But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justification, te. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted for by the 
magnetic energy of their charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very doubt- 
ful if we have ‘explained’ mass. Certainly all 
our measurements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy in the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich-Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts—not at the centre alone, 
but spread through all space. 

Summary.—Present position of the atomic theory. 
—The belief that matter is-granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana- 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves with mere description of pheno- 
mena—a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we find an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypothesis that, in a definite 
chemical compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, mee that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he terms ‘elementary.’ An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kind. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation of many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter- 
native hypothesis has been offered; and if we 
accept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It has served to explain many of the 
een the and it has suggested researches which 

ave led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which itis founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actually observe, ahd in predicting results 
which are afterwards verified. It is to be regarded 
as a ‘working model’ which gives the same results 
as the actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


different machinery. From this point of view the 
electrical atom is 4 brilliant success. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being assigned to the impact 
of one atom. When we go behind observed pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them—a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verification —it is possible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
what we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel-work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It 1s, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera- 
tion, for addition, for re-construction, as new 

henomena are observed and need to be accounted 
or. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better ‘working model’ is de- 
vised, The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. old hypotheses break down and new 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
known phenomena which a hypothesis has sug- 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself has vanished from thought. 
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ATONEMENT.—See EXPIATION AND ATONE- 
MENT. 


ATROPHY.—This term in its simplest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, but in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfeeblement 
of the Mavba and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetables as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) so commonly seen as a consequence of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in the medical sense come under the heading 
‘atrophy’; this term is used to express such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply iscut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is brought 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spinal 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contract 
are derived. Examples of atrophied muscles from 
these causes may be found in every Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like the 
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eye; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the brain destroyed, the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of light rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highly organized structures that they be 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, ¢rustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
the observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
effects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gills; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog; the gills and tail do not 
drop off, but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aquatic tadpole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the cartilaginous arches which supported its gills, 
and some correlated changes in the framework of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disappearance of larval organs may be studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wondering at these remark- 
able things, we should not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are born blind, owing to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known as the pupil of the eye; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In the human mes this membrane 
is also present, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are born 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy ; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are the great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
the organ has become, the greater the number of 
atrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eye. The organ of hearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 

arts This is true of the eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a horse 
or a dog has three eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he examines the nasal 
side of his own orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
vestiges. In those remarkably modified mammals 
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the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

_ Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found modification of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its steps in the form of 
atrophied organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
flowers known as orchids. The present writer 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world in regard to modification of form through 
atrophy and suppression of parts—the results of a 
changed environment—that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least important aspect of ae opty. is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some being male and others female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
which, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that in the course of growth the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ay or completely atrophy. It pte and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally: such are called hermaphrodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit—man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, be a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck. 
Probably the two most persistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’s 
dwerticulum, a fertile source of intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 
part of the alimentary canal known as the wewm. 

When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears as a fairly formed 
pee in an animal, it is regarded as a malformation. 

or example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebral segments in 
the Ae 2 and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute undifferentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 
the corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebrz 
bear well-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs in the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition has a deeper meaning. The interpreta- 
tion which the riot puolugist places on the matter 
is this: Man is descended from an ancestor who 
normally possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup- 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges. When a vestige of this character re- 
appears in a functional form, it is described as an 
example of atavism (q.v.) or reversion. 

Atavistic phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of great fascination since 
Goethe drew the attention of botanists to the fact 
that the various parts of a flower may be regarded 
as modified leaves. This does not mean that eack 
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part of a flower is a metamorphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural gradation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals; and 
not infrequently sepals will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as gradual as from bracts to sepals; and the 
homology is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion with the append- 
ages of crustaceans; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster with an antenna surmounting its eye-stalk 
and replacing the whole or part of its eye. Yet 
parallel malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
children, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. A\l- 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘natural selection,’ it 
must be admittcd that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the origin of species, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also DEGENERATION, DISEASE. ~~ 

LITERATURE.—F. E, Beddard, A Book on Whales, London, 
1900; C. Darwin, The Fertilisation of Orchids?, London, 1885 ; 
J. Bland-Sutton, Evolution and Disease, London, 1890; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1869. 

J. BLAND-SUTTON. 

ATTACHMENT.—Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations: (1) attachment to the 
things of sense; (2) to objects of afiection ; (3) to 
the fruits of action. 

1. Attachment to the things of sense.—This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physical and emo- 
tional environment has for the lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in this 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite necessary 
for long stages of evolution during which the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces- 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each individual soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new centre formed; and it is 
religion that then begins to draw in opposition 
to that downward absorption in worldly affairs 
which claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed be long periods during which 
the attraction towards a spiritual life may seem 
almost inoperative, but sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old ee will be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 

2. Oljects of affection.—Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phases, is strongly permeated 
with selfishness, yet there is always and in all cases 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
begins to humanize ied: improve the entire nature. 
From sex and family atfections—extended gradually 
to comrades and friends—there eventually arises 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unselfishness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. The fruits of action.— Man seeks advanta- 
geous results; he sets his mind on success, and is 
proportionally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in accordance with his wishes or against them. 


He is attached to the outcome of his efforts, and is 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gita (ch. 5) has 
so much to say: ‘The man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire has attach- 
ment for the fruit of action is bound down thereby.’ 
Man acts less and less selfishly as he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains undismayed and patient 
when the results appear adverse. When he has 
rid himself of all the lower attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
a to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

LiteratuRE.—Fowler and Wilson, The Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894, p. 98; Davidson, Christian Ethics, London, 
1899, p. 110f. ; Newbolt, The Sacrament of the Altar, London, 
1908, Pp. 176, 260; Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and 
Present2, London, 1908, p. 93. See also DETACHMENT, LOVE, 
FEELING. G. A. GASKELL. 


ATTENTION.— 

‘Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual pmesence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from psy- 
chologists of the English empiricist school. The Germans have 
explicitly treated of it, either as a faculty or as a resultant; 
but in the pages of such writers as Locke, Hume, Ilartley, the 
Mills, and Spencer, the word scarcely occurs, or if it does 80, it 
is parenthetically and as if by inadvertence. The motive of 
this ignoring of the phenomenon is obvious enough. These 
writers are bent on showing how the higher faculties of the 
mind are pure products of ‘‘ experience”; and experience is 
supposed to be of something simply given. Attention, implying 
a degree of reactive spontaneity, would seem to break through 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes ‘‘ experience,”’ 
and hence must not be spoken of under penalty of interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale’ (James, Principles of Pay- 
chology, i. 402). y 

This is the opening paragraph of James’s chapter 
on Attention, which introduced into English-speak- 
ma countries a new and better way of treating the 
subject. Other writers on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of its significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in experience, other schools also 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms finds 
scarcely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined by the pressure 
of the external order on the mind, insisted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience as determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for some of them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; there is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricists come to 
practically the same result. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wish to account 
for all the products of experience by laws of 
association which cluster things together inde- 

endently of the activity of the subject; and 
idealists, in the interests of the ideal order, regard 
experience as dictated by the objective selection 
of pure thought. 

In truth, the question of attention and its signifi- 
cance involves the whole question of the possibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether the move- 
ment of life is wholly determined from without, 
or whether the organic being has the power of 
selecting, out of various possibilities, what it can 
be and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or organic selec- 
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tion, as Professor Baldwin calls it? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
which it has no function? Is there subjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, amply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus: Is 
there an autonomy of life? Is the proper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the func- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic world? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly affirmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physicsand chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were only. transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘ Zoology’ in EBr®, and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now Spr! who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physical forces. 

‘What at first seems to be the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an active process of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillarity among 
homogeneous elements may afterwards be shown to depend on 
specialized metabolic conditions of the surfaces as its principal 
cause’ (Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
i. p. 93). 

As Driesch further shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘they are used b life.’ In this 
sentence the issue is stated with clearness and 
precision. Life uses for its own purpose the 
physical and chemical processes, and account must 

taken of the activity of life, if we are to under- 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and by its own activity disposes of them for 
its own purpose, and puts them to uses not forth- 
coming in the inorganie world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and used for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on the part of life; it 
takes what it needs and neglects what it does not 
need. 

‘Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden: a flycatcher 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the worms and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus will 
spring up in the dry, flags and rushes in the marshy, ground ; 
violets and ferns in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. . . . By the principle of subjective selection special 
environments are singled out by different individuals from the 
general environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any competition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other’s way, but an artist and an angler will hardly 
incommode each other. A garden would still interest a fly- 
catcher if there were neither pease nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects remained ; whereas the bullfinch would at once 
forsake it. Natural selection, as distinct from subjective selec- 
tion, comes into play only when two anglers contend for the 
game fish, two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm that the later one must go without’ 
(Ward, Naturalism and A gnosticism?, i. 295 f.). 


For a complete explanation of biological pheno- 
mena, account must be taken, no doubt, of the two 
comprehensive factors summed up under the names 
of ‘natural selection’ and ‘subjective selection.’ 


This is not the place to deal with them in any com. 
prehensive manner (see art. ACTIVITY and other 
related articles). Here it is sufficient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest the 
activity of life. These show that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own purposes. 

The wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 
one set to the psychologist and the moralist 

y the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within which attention is to be 
exercised. As in biology we ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vital experi- 
ence without the postulate of the activity of the 
organism? so here we ask the question, Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental behaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject? 

As regards life in general, it is to be observed 
that its first work is concerned with those move- 
ments which are indispensable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. Asa primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may be 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connected with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can be described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of the species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to be instinctive in the 
individual are really so; that is, whether they are 
the outcome of activities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or whether they were automatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of ee atks which usually accompanies the 
exercise of vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reflex action. Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence,’ i.e. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 
poe and in the evolution of life may become 

abitual or reflex action. 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which have operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. Whether it has been 
made by the slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it has had something 
to do with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive, 
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to work, to adapt itself to varying conditions; and 
if it is to survive, it must select the most advan- 
tageous course of action. In the case of life gener- 
ally this is comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the species. 

‘ All acts of willing, whether external or internal, are divided 
into two great classes, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts; the second, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single motive, 
whereas complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
“free-will,” because it expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stiniuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
possess the character of spontaneous consciousness, which dis- 
tinguishes all manifestations of the will’ (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, p. 218). 


In an ordinary organism, up to the appearance of 
reflective consciousness, action is directed to its 
ends mainly by what. Villa-calls ‘a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object. 
Whether this is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acquired by the organism itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessary here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an appropriate object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im- 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may be regarded as in direct and simple re- 
lation toits external objects, and proceeds straight to 
the appropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life which is on the way towards self-consciousness, 
other factors enter in, and the situation becomes 
more complex. Yet the more complex situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exercised. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements are re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the objects which are to satisfy those needs. 
With the growth of consciousness, the awareness 
becomes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciousness is aware of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this awareness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully described in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is ‘a purposeful volition, suffused 
with peculiar feelings of effort or strain, and accom- 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness’ (Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, p. 61). While the description 
just given seems to apply in its fullness only toa 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation of any particular activity of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
activities of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious- 
ness, and is present in every field of consciousness, 
or, a8 is said by Dr. Ward: 

‘As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a better word, may be called 
attention, extending the denotation of this term so as to include 
even what we ordinarily call inattention. Attention so used will 


thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness—so much of 
it, that is, as answers to being mentally active, active enough 


at least to ‘receive impressions.” Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object: we might 
indeed almost call intensity the matter of a presentation, with- 
out which it is a nonentity’ (H Br10, art. ‘ Psychology,’ p. 41). 

Awareness of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
as elements in experience become more or less 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
elements which enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is without 
purpose, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience—by pleasure or pain, or by the over- 
stimulation of sense or faculty—and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involuntary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity are 
the foundations on which voluntary, deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘attention’ to its more de- 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would be 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of the deliberate sustained atten- 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
and shapes means for realizing it. Mental activity 
in accepting the given, in being interested in it, 
finds that it can enhance the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the flow of the 
stream of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between desirable and undesirable elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the proper name of such activity is 
simply ‘attention.’ 

sually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. We have 
seen from Dr. Ward that a large part of the 
stream of consciousness is properly included under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. It is 
possible so to describe the effects of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual. One may say, with Professor 
Pillsbury, that ‘the essence of attention as a con- 
scious process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of others’ 
(Attention, p. 11). This is quite true, ouly it 
leaves out the essential element of how attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cited so much stress is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there are many 
valuable descriptions of the motor concomitants 
of attention, of its conditions, of the effects of 
attention on consciousness, and so on, and yet 
the proper character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chapter on ‘ The Conditions 
of Attention’ are these : 

‘The conditions of any act of attention are to be found in the 
present environment (objective conditions) and in the past 
experience of the individual (subjective conditions). The main 
objective conditions are the intensity, extent, and duration of 
the stimulus. The subjective conditions are to be found in the 
idea in mind at the time, in the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity of the 
individual’ (p. 52). 

Professor James has said : 

‘My experience is what I agree to attend to. Only those 
items which I notice shape my mind ; without selective interest 
experience is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent and 
emphasis, light and shade, background and foreground—intel- 


ligible perspective, in a word. It varies in every creature, but 
without it the consciousness of every creature would be a grey, 
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chaotic indiscriminativeness, impossible for us even to con- 
ceive’ (Psychology, i. 402 t.). : : 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention’ speaks thus: 

‘Neither interest nor ‘‘ mental activity ” can be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity—a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ’ (p. 68). 

According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘ things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them: we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. His book 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention.’ It contains many things 
which are of the highest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called ‘ General Conclusions’ : 

‘Using attention as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and to make it 
serve as a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be permitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term’ (p. 813 f.). i 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention as ‘ the effect of the sum-total of previous 
conscious states,’ etc., has he not left out the most 
essential element in attention? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘ him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he account for the 
manifold differences between them? It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbury, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the owk played by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effects. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man what 
he is; but that has to ba fi tic ie by a par- 
ticular study of the man in habit as he lives. 
It does not help us much to say that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, and that Burns was a Scots- 
man; for we have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and what 
was the interest which directed their attention to 
this or to that line of thought and action. It is 
possible that we may never be able to give a 
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scientific explanation of the individual in this 
relation or in any other; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must be 
accepted in all his concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by Héffding (Outlines of Psy- 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

‘If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceeds in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive? Excitations can flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, ¢.g., receives 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses, moreover, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at every instant a 
chaos of diverse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Reflexly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excitation to another . . . The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place’ (p. 120 f.). 

Referring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention may determine what sensations may 
occupy the centre of consciousness, what may be 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of reflex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as will be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi- 
cent results which we have already named, We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other- 
But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is called non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold. They may be antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an mi pe: object may invest it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
written, or a book is in process of preparation ; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the outset was and uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. The 
power of concentrating our attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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centration may become more prolonged, until no 
effort is needed to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tary attention has become spontaneous (see Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 241 f.). 

It would be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention. Reference may be made generally to 
systematic treatises on Psychology, in which the 
various kinds are described. ital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name ‘attention.’ It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of ‘external’ and ‘internal.’ The external 
are the presentations with the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their procedure. The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a-variation of the current of presenta- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the presence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
Movements an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce greater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases ‘involuntary’ and 
‘voluntary,’ which many still use as adequate, 
some psychologists have introduced the terms 
‘perception’ and ‘apperception’ (g.v.). By ‘ per- 
ception ’ ehey wean a content of which we are 
conscious. hen we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
itis ‘apperceived.’ Inthe art. APPERCEPTION will 
be found the history and meaning of this term; it 
is sufficient to say here that those psychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as that 
peculiar state, characterized by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies apperception. Spatial 
illustrations are used to describe the state of ap- 
perception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, while others pass along a diameter, 
and so through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These pass through the centre of the 
earth. Apperceived mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perception and apperception might be 
very helpful, if writers on Psycholovy were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psychology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and as 
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regards mental laws they are used by the mind. 
The determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, which guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique experience. To determine accurately the 
practical problem of attention for any individual 
would be to determine the real character of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of science, 
which deals with the general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic difference between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntary attention, is that in the one case the 
strain follows directly on the presentation of the 
stimulus, and in the other case the strain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

‘The fusion of the sensation with the corresponding idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order in 
voluntary and involuntary attention. We see in great measure 
what we wish to see, and as a general rule are able to see only 
what we wish. Hence the possibility of strokes of genius and 
prophecies, as also of illusory interpretations of facts. The 
originally sanguine tendency of human nature anticipates ex- 
perience, and only gradually accepts correction from it. 
Fortunately experience has the power to open our eyes and 
force us to see. But the activity of the will is always an 
essential condition’ (Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 315). 

The relation of attention to the general laws of 
the system in which we live is too large a subject 
to be discussed here. Generally it is analogous to 
the relation of life to the system of which life 
forms a part. The conscious subject lives in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It reacts ayainst the en- 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shape 
of food, clothing, and houses. Homes are fea 
cities are founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. We need not enumerate tle resources of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomplish his ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at- 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may be set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know what 
are really the laws of the system in which we live, 
No doubt this is the characteristic of the highest 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also choice enters, for 
it is allowable for a man to think twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their flow 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our interest dominates our 
attention. Referring to the art. VALUE for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, we state 
briefly here that it is the characteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual life 
to transform the given world into a world 
which will correspond with its highest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms these may take, and what strivings may 
issue from the attempt to make a world in 
which our values may be realized, cannot be de- 
scribed here. But whatever value may be striven 
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after by this people or by that, or by this man or by 
that, it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the effort to see the flow of things as it is; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that is highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction we look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values—artistic, scientific, ethical, spiritual—are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 
For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to be formed into a world of 
specific value in which it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the conscious spirit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Principia of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The philosophy of Hegel, e.g., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a world for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re- 
lated to the individual world, is another question. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which the world of values is made; and 
without its working no world is possible for man. 
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ATTIS.—Attis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana- 
logous to that borne by Adonis to FR hte 
Baal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Of Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly influenced by Semitic 
religion, his worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Great Mother, and never inde- 
pendent of it, became strongly centralized in 
Phrygia and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries, was introduced into Greece, and_finally 
became known throughout the Roman Empire. 
According to the legend given by Pausanias (vil. 17) 
as current among the Phrygians, the seed of Zeus, 
discharged in sleep upon the earth, begot the 
hermaphroditic monster Agdistis, who was after- 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. An 
almond tree having sprung from these, the daughter 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bore 
Attis, who, after having been exposed, was reared 
by a he-goat, became very beautiful, and inspired 
passion in Agdistis. Being about to wed the king’s 
daughter, Attis was struck with madness by Ag- 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptial 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re- 
pentance prevailed upon Zeus to preserve the body 
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of Attis from wasting away or decaying. In 
Arnobius (adv. Nationes, v. 5-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
named Nana, and the king and his daughter are 
Midas and Ia. The Great Mother, created by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha on Mount Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and Ia, after 
wrapping Attis in wool and mourning over him, 
kills herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave, where she and Agdistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
ae to remain undecayed, his hair to grow, and 
is little finger to move. Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour. The little finger 
(digitus, 54xrvdos) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel (GGN, 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of plagwe and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the Phrygians. In 
Ovid’s version of the legend (Fast. iv. 223 ff.), Attis 
breaks his pledge of chastity to Cybele; Sagaritis, 
the nymph who has sinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while tne youth himself mutilates 
his own person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
In the version of Arnobius the blending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent—one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele—and the latter and Agdistis are really 
identical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth is killed by a boar, is found (Paus. vii. 17). 
There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent. B.c., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of the strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
Republic, and the general probability of its exist- 
ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu- 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might be expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAPA xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased in 
importance, Attis being worshipped side by side 
with the Great Mother, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
15-27 (Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kult, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
the college of Cannophori, or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession—a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the finding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on the reedy banks of the river 
Gallus, but more likely a reminiscence of a primi- 
tive phallic procession (see Showerman, ‘Canna 
intrat and the Cannophori,’ :n the Classical 
Journal, ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed for the day. On March 22 the 
sacred pine, the emblem of the self-mutilation 
of Attis, was borne in procession by the Den- 
drophort to the temple of the Mother on the 
Palatine, its trunk wound with fillets of wool 
and its branches hung with garlands of violets, 
the whole being regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the ieee of Attis’s body in wool by 
Ia and the decking of the original tree by the 
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Mother with the violets which sprang from Attis’s 
blood. On March 24, Dies Sanguinis, fasting and 
mourning symbolized the grief of the Mother at 
the death of Attis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance and song of the priests, culminat- 
ing in self-laceration, and even self-emasculation 
(not attested at Rome), in commemoration of the 
final deed of Attis. At night the mystics par- 
took of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the tawrobolium (wh. see). 
March 25 was the day of rejoicing (Hilaria) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
Test own as Reguietio, occurred the Lavatio, a 
ceremonial bathing of the goddess in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance south of Rome, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
dramatic representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis. The crioboliwm (wh. see), or sacrifice 
of a ram, involving the blood-baptism, and conse- 
quent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the taurobolium, a similar sacrifice to 
the Great. Mother, for the purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship. The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis. The Attis in Catullus lxiii. is intended to 
ley a type of the priesthood. 

he Cybele-Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his preserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize the death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter; his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth of spring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ascent 
of the sun, while the Dies Sanguinis—the day of 
lamentation and self-scourging—was the last day 
of winter. In the 4th cent. A.D., under the influ- 
ence of Bev aitamces Attis came to be regarded as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great Mother 
were also sometimes thought of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. 31. 28). 

In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion with the Mother. 
He is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the Phrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him is 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 

alf nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elbow on the head of Ideean Zeus. In 
the left hand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pine garland with fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 
a half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 
moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god, Men. 
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ATTRACTION and REPULSION.—‘ Attrac- 
tion’ is the name given to those forces exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. ‘Repulsion’ 
is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
effect. Both forces are to be seen exerted in the 
following familiar phenomena: in gravitating 
bodies, in various magnetic and electric pheno- 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
ake of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we \adopt the analysis ae by Kant (Mona- 
dologia physica, 1756, and Metaphysische Anfangs- 
griinde der Naturwissenschaft, 1786), we may even 
add: the very existence of a space-filling cd 

resupposes these two forces or tendencies. + 
body must resist compression (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resist expansion, or it would 
scattered indefinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion are to be differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and _pres- 
sure, in that they act from a distance; and this 
characteristic has made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force where it is not? The day has gone by when 
the metaphysician had the temerity to give an 
a priori answer to the question thus simply put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents. the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followers of 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural light’ that a body can act 
where it is not (cf. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
but it still invoice a truly metaphysical ora priors 

roblem. On the one hand, empirical evidence 

eads us to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
‘add that the only true contiguity is where bodies 
have one point in common, and this, in turn, would 
involve complete coincidence of the two bodies ; 
for the same problem of contiguity must be raised 
regarding all the points in each body. On the 
cher hand, there is much prejudice, well or ill 
grounded, against the doctrine that a body acts at 
a distance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice ; 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodies 
acted upon by magnetic forces, along with evi- 
dence of tension and pressure within this medium, 
justified his point of view. Again, there have 

en repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to pressure 
(cf. the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
article ‘ Attraction’ in HBr®), Possibly this pre- 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the surface of our body. 
Such an explanation of this prejudice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metaphysical problem arises: Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actually present 
in man’s attempt to explain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body upon another from 
a distance? Whenever we are forced to adopt as 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, but 
as a confession of ignorance? Does there not 
remain in all such cases an unsolved problem 
bidding us seek for a medium between the two 
bodies? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
cases, and found it. Ought not science to seek it 
in all cases? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude? If so, we can 
call it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump- 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 

rove that bodies do not act upon one another 
rom a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuous space all particles of matter must be 
separated, and therefore cannot be in absolute 
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contiguity, does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the larger metaphysical ques- 
tion: Is not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems; that is, does 
not all scientific raat leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infinitum? In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. ATOMIC THEORY. 

Lrrerature.—Clerk Maxwell, art. ‘ Attraction,’ E Br 9 iii. 68; 
Mach, The Science of Mechanics, Eng. tr., 8rd ed., Chicago and 
London, 1907, p. 245 ff. ; Ostwald, Naturphilosophie®, Leipzig, 
1902, ‘Das energetische Weltbild’; Pearson, Grammar of 
Science?, London, 1900, p. 272ff.: Berkeley, Principles of 
Human Knowledge, 1710, sect. 103 ff. ; Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed., 
p. 767; Kant, Monadologia physica, 1756, and Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, 1786; Lotze, Meta- 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1887, bk. ii., chs. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the sense of the influence of one person upon 
another, see A. W. Small, General Sociology, Chicago and 
London, 1905, p. 564 ff.; Harless, System of Christian Ethics, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1868, p. 433; and art. Love. 

W. T. MARVIN. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. —See Con- 

FESSIONS. 


AUGURY.—See DIVINATION. 


AUGUSTINE.—1. Life.—Aurelius Augustine 
(the prenomen ‘Aurelius’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his own works 
or in his correspondence) was born of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., A.D. 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hood the principles of Christianity and great 
sacrifices were made to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth he was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
flamed by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Manicheans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism; but he had 
already fought his way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonists, before his con- 
version to Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval between this crisis and his baptism (Easter, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Rome, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 395) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framework was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Church 
has possessed.’* We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand. He was 


* Harnack, Monasticism and the Confessions of Augustine, 
p. 123. 
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not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
cance. Hedid much to heal the schisms which tore 
the African Church. He regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not be forgotten that the two great Gregorys 
stood upon his shoulders. But his direct work as 
a reformer of Church life was done in a corner, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
flood of the Vandal invasion. 

2. Writings.—It was through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wider influence was ex- 
erted, that he entered both the Church and the 
world as a revolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the Church, but 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, having pub- 
lished (about 380) an ssthetical study (now lost), 
on De pulchro et apto. But his amazing literary 
procueny ay began with his conversion. His first 

hristian writings were a series of religio-philo- 
sophical treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contro- 
versial works against the Manichzans, Donatists, 
Pelagians, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic and ethical studies. The whole was 
crowned by four or five great books in which his 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are his Confessiones (397-400), in which he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form; the de Doctrina 
Christiana (397-426), in which the principles of 
his Biblical exposition are expounded; the En- 
chiridion ad Laurentium on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini- 
tate (395-420), in which its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the de Civitate Dei (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique Retractationes (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less well affected to them (e.g. the interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vita, ch. 
vii.). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3. Influence.—(a) Its extent.—The greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly be represented as having been ‘ prepared 4 

y him.* No doubt, according to Renan’s saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the prophecy 
of the division of the Church. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Churches 
in its train. It must not be inferred, however, 
that his influence was felt only in the West. The 

revailing impression to this effect implies some 

ailure to pporemale not only the extent of the 

intercourse between the East and the West in 

Augustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 

East to the West for its theological constructions. 

The interest of the Antiochenes in Western Chiristo- 
* Reuter, Augustinische Studien, vii. 499. 
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logical thought, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistes and the correspondence of Theodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which form almost the en- 
tirety of ‘dogma’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to the East—the former 
through the intermediation of ‘the great Hosius,’ 
and the latter through that of Leo the Great. 
Augustine, through whom—working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them—the 
doctrine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to affect the Greek con- 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great topic only to the thought of the 
West. But his Christological conceptions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
Christological definitions of the East as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only with respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the filioque clause in the definition of 
the procession of the Spirit, but in what underlies 
this ditlerence—their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled by subtle subordinational inherit- 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase @eds éx Geo and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assertion 
in the ascription of a’rodedrys to Christ by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Christian thought, and the effect of his 
supreme influence there in creating a specifically 
Westerd type of Christianity. 

It is worth while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual influence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
name in the LatinChurch. To no other doctor of the 
Church has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if his doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a definitely 
defined dogma, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine sharply reproved the bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 
he a in their dioceses ; and soon afterwards, 

elasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness, 
Subsequent deliverances of Hormisdas (520), and 
Boniface 1. (530-531), and John II. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Roman 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the ‘ Augustinians’ in the Church of Rome 
—like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Noris—to ascribe 
‘irrefragable authority’ to his teaching ; and the 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenary authority were 
really to be attributed to him, or whether he were 
only to rank as the first of the Church’s authorized 
teachers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name; 
and the extraordinary richness of his mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous ‘and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of ‘time covered by his literary 
activity, and the only gradual crystallization of 
his thought around his really formative ideas. 
The Augustine of Cassiciacum or even of the 
resbyterate was a somewhat different Augustine 
oni the Augustine of the episcopate; and not 
even at his death had perfect consistency been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Rome, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regarded and 
represented themselves as ‘Augustinian’; and. 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
marked by the progressive elimination of Augus- 
tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
wuoth its fabric is especially built. Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Faith 
which Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Libri Carolini, and was 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 1521 against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of his 
real influence. It supplies, however, a fair general 
reflexion of its extent. In point of fact the whole 
development of Western life, in all its phases, 
was powerfully affected by his teaching. This, 
his unique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 
seeder period in history in which his work was 

one, in part to the richness and depth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stood on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away ; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage ; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other. It has been 
strikingly remarked that the miserable existence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
affording an opportunity for the influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal history.* 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of the universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity—into which he 
entered with all the force of his ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to offer, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
bearing the stamp of his profound character. It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself ‘with 
all the fibres of his soul’; not, as has been said, 
‘with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only; he never grasps 
truth in the abstract, and as if it were dead,’ + 
but with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from himself as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his great and in- 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to offer 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at last to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves. 
Catholicism, frankly accepted as such, became his 


* Harnack, Grundriss d. Dogmengeschichte, Eng. 
t Portalié, in Vacant-Mangenot, Dictionnaire 


tr. ae 335. 
la Théologus 
Catholique, i. 2453. 
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ssion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
it he threw all his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
of heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius—intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religious—who had his own personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
ee allow that there were in very truth many 

ugustines, we must at least recognize that within 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active; and within both a religious 

mius of the highest order was working; while 
Toe the expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings ase ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we know as the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another ticough the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types a Western philosophical thought ; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to be 
bound by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted though they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fragable authority in the Church of Rome by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its wer by 
cutbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reformation 
in the 16th century. 

(6) Augustine as a Church-teacher.—No doubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his- 
tory. ‘o his own consciousness he was just 
a ‘Catholic Christian ; and the whole mass of his 
teaching was conceived by him as simply the 
body of Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is ey as the 
Catholic coor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode continually in excelsis disputans de 
gloria excellentissime Trinitatis, and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
tions ‘as he was able’—a note of humility caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him- 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far as it was given 
to him to apprehend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth ; and from this task he 

* Cf. Stilling, Acta Sanctorum, Aug. vi 


never swerved. It was noempty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repeatedly declared, ‘This 


is the Catholic faith, and it is therefore also my 


faith’; and he was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logical completeness; he 
Loe pho on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
and transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Koman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which ‘the idea of the Church 
became the central power in the religious feeling’ 
and ‘in enciiblaatica activity,’ ‘in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’+ This idea of 
the Church was, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over whole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was Cyprian, 
not Augustine, who identified the Church with the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside which 
there is no salvation was fundamentally the hier- 
archical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine civitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum, the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind when he calls it the Civitas Dei, or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not oaretully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
—often apparently quite unconsciously— carries 
over to the one the predicates which, in his funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum, even whien he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in which alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction between habere and utiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of salvation, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis; and the logic of the situation too 
directly and too powerfully identified this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in Sekt. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saving grace which 

rovides the two fie about which the ellipse of 
oman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him was matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the world. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis- 
tinction between the empirical and the ideal 
Church, with all its implications with respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the effect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica- 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 
* De Trinitate, 1. iv. 7; iii. prof. 2. 
t Reuter, op. cit. p. 499. 
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in the arguments of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later 11th century.* hese 
also, and in a truer sense than the Dapalists in 
that debate, were ‘Augustinians.’ But the main 
stream of Augustine’s influence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the effect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Roman Catholic doctrine also find 
cheir direct prop in his teaching—its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, an particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction between matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere operato action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teachin 
the Roman Catholic Church-may well be accounte 
Augustine’s monument. 

(c) As a thinker.—But beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical impulse ; it 
only made his specifically a religious philosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Eucken’s more precise 
definition,t ‘the single great philosopher on the 
basis of Christianity proper the world has had’—in 
the richness of his thought and poetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
with his great master Plato.t He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sufficient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
réle of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likely to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all depths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
but ‘the activities set in motion were not confined 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life.’§ In every department of philosophical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism in the 
12th cent. and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik, etc., p. 80. 

t Eucken, Die Lebensanschauungen, etc.2, p. 216. 

t Ct. E. Norden, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 1905, p. 394: 
‘Augustine was the great poet of the ancient Church, though 
just as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 


od as the great poet-philosophers of all time.’ 
Mirbt, op. cit. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into falleviow in the 17th cent. to lay 
the foundations of modern thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine ‘ the first modern 
man’;* and, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modern 
world finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious ee et 
may wisely take its start from him rather than 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleiermacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will find him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher. +t 

It was in the spheres of 33 chology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul ; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. His character- 
istic mark as a thinker was the inward gaze; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the world. Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it,t in ‘the controlling central 
eae of philosophical thought’ he transcended 

is times, and became ‘one of the founders of 
modern thought.’ If he may truly be said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malebranche and all that has proceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the very cogito, ergo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their material but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It was not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chiefly, that he made 
his mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterized it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancillary. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly be summed up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought. ‘In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘ Augustine’s import- 
ance in the history of the Church and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Christian popular morals, as that was recapitulated 
in Pelagianism, a religious, specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impressing this on the 
Church that at least its formulas maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.’ Indeed, we might 
do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than fix upon the place he has 
occupied in political theory and practice. The 
entire political development of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him; and he was in a true 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the de Civitate Dei was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne: ‘he de- 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us (Vita Caroli, 24), ‘in the 
books of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of God.’ And in 
the great ithe, between the Empire and the 
Papacy in the later 11th cent. it was expressly to 
him that the controversialists on both sides made 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them as 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 

* ZPhP, 1888, p. 190. + Eucken, op. cit. p. 249. 

t A History of Philosophy, pp. 264, 270, 276. 

§ Dogmengesch. (Eng. tr. v. 30]; cf. on Augustine’s place in the 


history of ethics, Joseph Mausbach, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
i. 4, 1906, p. 526. 
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Isidorian decretals.* 
Walram of Naumburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of the congregatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization—echoes of which still 


Not only do writers like 


sound in William of Occam, the Defensor Pacis 
and the discussions of the conciliatory party in the 
Roman Church whose ornament was Gerson—but 
they made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
the State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdotium and Imperium,’ and the like.t+ 

On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, with the creation of 
the science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
Erne significance of the City of God lies in the 

act that ‘in it for the first time an ideal con- 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history found its expression.’ ¢ o doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
straggling into its place, supplied him with in- 
citement for the creation of this new science; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-off 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosoph 
of history, but the elements of the particular phil- 
osophy of history which he actually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 

rhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

(d) Asa religious genius.—Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose influence has wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials: 
the authority of Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked with him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it was because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly influenced the world. The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that type of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ‘evangelical’; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of works; the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on God, as opposed to the religion which, in a 
greater or less degree, trusts in itself; in a word 
—since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God—religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over against a qwasi-religious moralism. What 

* Mirbt, op. cit. p. 75. t Reuter, op. cit. p. 508. 

$ Seyrich, Die Geachichtephitosophie Augustins, 1891, p. 68. 


pares particular] 
full expression to this type of religion both in ita 
vital and in its thetical aspects—the former most 
adequately in that unique book in which he re- 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold with the 
grasp, first, of despair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God who was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of writings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most direct 
assailants which that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought. The great contribution which Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em- 
bodied in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions, and thetically in his 
anti-Pelagian treatises. 

It would be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
the theology of grace which was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the two were 
one: in his theology of grace he was in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, however un- 
consciously, he worked with it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been wrought in Christian feeling 
and thought in the whole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in which, in 
place of the alternations of hope and fear which 
vex the lives of those who, in whatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their own merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. Anda 
new theology corresponding to this new type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his own powers or 
merits, casts him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not new in the sense that it was Augustine’s 
invention ; it was the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it was the doctrine of Augustine, and was 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinkin 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came with a. 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion was a vital religious experience, in 
which the religious relation was realized in thought 
and life in unwonted purity and power, the funda- 
mental elements of his religious revolution were 
from the first present in his mind and heart; in his 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as we may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation in and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for all good (potestas 
nostra Ipse est, da fidem), are already the most in- 
timate expression of his thought and life. But 
just because the religious system to which he gave 

imself on his conversion was taken over by him 
as a whole, time was requisite for the tears Arey 
of the whole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustinianism’ 
implicitly summed up in such maxims. The adjust- 
ment went on slowly, although it went on un- 
brokenly. It required ten years before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a alte consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the work, De diversis question - 


to be noted is that he gave 
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bus ad Simplicianum, 396) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his thought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Augustine was 
both the founder of Roman Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctrine of the Church he 
had received whole from his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely the precision and vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his own: it represented the very core of his 
being ; and his whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles applied themselves in 
his mind to every department of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of his inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not ‘ problems,’ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(e) Augustine and Protestantism.—The problem 
which Augustine bequeathed to the Church for 
solution, the Church required a thousand years 
to solve. But even so, it is Augustine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated: sinful man Renedds, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace is therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible; and, being 
thus the free grace of God, must have lain, in all the 
details of its conference and working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. But, however clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indispensableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If tle 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Cnurch, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no ewe for a complete ‘ Augustinianism’ 
within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of ‘ Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianism’ is but the 
thetical expression of religion in its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains the diffused anti- 
‘ Augustinianism’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in the hands 
of what we must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation—that is to say, Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-‘ Augustinian’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 








y 
danger which threatened the Reformation, Where 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religious depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Saint-Hilaire 
ote was not freedom of thought, but the gospel.* 
nthe first stagesof the Reformation movement inthe 
North, this anti-‘ Augustinianism’ may be looked 
upon as summed up in Erasmus; and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him. ‘I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,’ wrote Luther six months before he 
nailed his theses on the door of the Schloss- Kirche 
at Wittenberg, ‘but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things differ- 
ently from those who know only God’s free grace.’ 
Do we realize how much we owe to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘Augustinianism’ of the 
Reformation to plant its seed and to bear its fruit? 
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AURANGZIB. — Aurangzib (Abi-l-Muzaffar 
Mubyi-ad-din Muhammad Aurangzib ‘Alamgir 
Padishah Ghazi), sixth of the so-called Mughal 
emperors of India, and third son of Shah-Jahan, 
was born at Duhad, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Noy. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that he was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir as a hostage for his father’s loyalty, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of Hanafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, but his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
jagir. For a year he practised self-mortification 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
family. His active spirit, however, was not 
satishied with the life of contemplation ; he re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badahshan beyond the 
Hindt Kish. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzbegs, and he retired with heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 

* RCh, 1857, p. 144 
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taught Aurangzib the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of his future 
dominating influence. He was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpir on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samigarh on June 
2nd, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
ay: Agra fell into the hands of the victors; 
Shah-Jahan was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later; the other brothers were ruth- 
lessly killed; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been beanie’ Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended the throne on May o6th: 1659, 
with the title of “Alamgir, ‘ World-grasper.’ 

Though he had won the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 
humane by nature, and no subsequent act of 
barbarity has been proved against him during his 
reign of half a century. The keynote x 3 his 
character was a rigid Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and avery thing to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islam. He might have Aeal Mahaaciadle precepts 
to the winds, as his father and grandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. 

‘There was nothing but his own conscience to prevent 
Aurangzib from adopung the eclectic philosophy of Akbar, the 
luxurious profligacy of Jahangir, or the splendid ease of Shah- 

ahan. The Hindus would have preferred anything to a 
Muhammadan bigot. The Rajput princes only wan to be 
let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled Hindustan 
if Hindistan had not invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would have followed in the steps of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the court 
in which he had received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these things. For the first time in their history 
the Mughals beheld a pod Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of himself as of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith’ (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. 69). 

In his daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all the fasts and vigils, passed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosque, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
simplicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance with the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skull-caps ; he 
was also a fine calligraphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’an, which he knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nach girls, even music, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that he would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. Thestorm began to gather 
in 1669, when the temple of Visnu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnamis at Narnaul, which was 
sternly suppressed. Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya, or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 

opulation against him. An interference with the 
Infant princes of Marwéar led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this was more or less ex- 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindistan. 

e loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertook the reduction of the 
Deccan, which he regarded as ‘infidels’ land,’ Dar 
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el-harb, and resolved to make Dar el-/slam. He 
had nearly conquered Gulkanda when he was 
called away to fight for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapar and 
Gulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Sivaji the 
Maratha freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lished an era of brigandage on an heroic scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Western Ghats, and 
widened his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that he had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, whose strength and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was never able to break. The 
Mughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
the Emperor took the field in person in 1681. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the Marathas: Bijapar fell 
in 1686, and Gulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthened the 
Marathas, whose disbanded armies swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The effeminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘stiffening,’ grew more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
fighting ; and, whilst Aurangzib effected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Trichinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory ; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Marathas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
welcomed the mountaineers as deliverers from a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet he never lost heart. For 
twenty years he fought his evasive foe, planned 
every wale himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
erson, and in extreme age was barely withheld 
om leading the assault. It was all in vain; 
Hindustan itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor; the Deccan was a desert ; 
the army was enfeebled and clamouring for ita 
pay ; and the Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unworthiness and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4th, 1707, in the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 
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AUSTERITIES.—1. Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lower grades of culture, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages which asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, but it is also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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of. warfare between different peoples, the ravages 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much sutlering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
reat heat and often with little food, and in re- 
ieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, in thus fulfilling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suffering must be undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not.concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or which are 
willingly borne, for definite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to suffer pain, his 
theory of he universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to fit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be differentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con- 
tent. Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
@ more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Examples of this 
ill be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of the body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrifice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffs, and not fubcequanny life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, isa 
marked form of austerity; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic iosthe devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God—has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see ABANDONMENT AND 

XPOSURE). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and ely is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(zee Letourneau, Sociology, London, 1893, 154 ff. ; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 tf.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies.—Among 
savage tribes the passing of a boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will- 
ingly in order to preserve their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Wherea 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is frequently iniposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. This is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on.. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe—the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
—is frequent. In this case, perhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences; but it easily 
passés over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 

urificatory ceremony, or simply a test of en- 

urance. Again, the youth at this period some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore—magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
—as is confined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity be greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. INITIATION. 


A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at this period. Among the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the long and complicated 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood include beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth’s scalp; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and sub-incision 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with ‘fur-string’ to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
1s part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
psncer filles’ ch, i.) Among the Macquarrie tribes any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 
Savage Life, London, 1847, ii. 224). With other tribes scourging 
is practised, and the young men must endure it silently (Ridley, 
Kamilaroi and other Aust, Lang., Sydney, 1877, 154). With the 
Andainanese the initiatory period—for both youths and girls a 
period of fasting from several tabued foods—begins from the 
1lth to the 13th year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order to boast of 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to be intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, but as various complicated 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, J AJ, 1882, xii. 94, 129). In New Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to out or dress 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have had a strong educative effect. Bo: 
among the Cape York natives were secluded for a year, at 
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end of this time a tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Haddon, Head Hunters, 
London, 1901, 50ff., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig lads were 
tertured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re- 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of n ants which stung him furiously (ib. 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the galo ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through a narrow pit smeared with the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAI, 
1895, xxv. 189 ff.). 

But it was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a manitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was made|to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manitou was then moulded and placed on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might be in- 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacijic States, London, 1875, i. 413ff.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till the 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show no sign of 
pain (td. i. 580). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly : 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the manitou (Hill Tout, 
JATI, 1904, xxxiv. 32, 316; 1905, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing was compulsory on boys and girls among the Algonquin 
ne Ea and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, which were common 
to practically all the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative, New York, 
1830, 288; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim ; Beverley, Hist. of Virginia, London, 1722, 177 ff.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in Guiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of fleah-wounds, or he is sewn up in a 
hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thurn, Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, boys had to 

tise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to watch for 

lve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Garc. de la Vega, Comm. Real., Madrid, 1609, vi. 35). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (Lopez de Gomara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). See § 8 (3). 

In the case of girls, the arrival of papery in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this period. 


Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months and permitted only vegetable food (Haddon, 
op. cit. 135). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, an this custom is general over 
Melanesia (JA I, 1888, xviii. 284), Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kajir Laws 
and Customs, Mount Coke, 1858, 101) and in Loango (Ploss, Das 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With the Bondei people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the galo of the boys, lasts for twelve 
days. On the last day the girl fasts. During this period she is 
taught the vifili, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals(J AJ, 1895, xxv. 193). The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, varying 
from a few days toa year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no, food for several days (Sproat, 
Savage Life, London, 1868, 93ff.). Among Alaskan tribes the 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in 4 hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatment lasted 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed (GB? iii, 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the OVE was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years (VR i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tribes she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (tb. 414), Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions (J AJ, 1905, xxxv. 82, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(ib. xxxv. 136). In S. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut witha sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and ehe 
remained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Mours des Sauvages Amér., 
Paris, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 845). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Gaunée, Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, ¢.g. the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may also be noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fast (see Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der fori yeep 
Leipzig, 1908, 885 ff.; NR i. 549; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 323; GBA 
iii. 222 ff.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Ly 1619f.; Avesta, Vendiddd, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
being tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystie Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 200, 417; WR 
i, 413, 734; JAT, 1882, xii. 354). See also §§6(b),8(5). 

3. Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, in many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for the revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in their origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of doxyos as ‘training.’ In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘soften the heart,’ and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of the boys 
were kneaded to drive out selfishness and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
selfishness is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
selfish person being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130; cf, the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAZ, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation—Stirb und werde 
—yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, examples of such initiations are numerous. Among 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youths 
are taken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Travels 
in W. Africa, London, 1897, 531). In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes—a woman’s society—the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they fall back in a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wille 
of the candidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fetichism itn W. Africa, London, 1904, 249). With candi- 
dates for the Malanda society among the Batangas the sun- 
geting ordeal is applied to the lads; then, while everything 

done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive ip. 822). 
In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Codrington, The Melanesians, London, 1891, 82, 87, 88). In 
these and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
off till the ordeal is at an end; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884, 40; JAJ, 1889, xix. 261; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 313). Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other tests, the candidates had to 
prepare themselves by whe) for several days; the similar 
fasting before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis in 
Eeypt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. MysTERIEs, 
Mrrura, Szoret Societizs, and Apul. Metam. xi.). 

4. Initiation to the priesthood.—As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man has 
@ commanding station and exercises so much in- 
fluence by virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as will readily produce them. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed by savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher gra e, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their abnormal states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of the nature of inspiration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all these means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to show its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. MEDICINE-MAN and PRIEST). 

In Greenland the preparation for the profession of angakok 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and @ severe course of fasting. By these methods trances 
are produced in which the novice obtains a térnak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
munications from the spirite (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, London, 1876, 68; Oranz, Gronland, Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted : 
pro’ fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils all 
reduce the candidate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held (J AJ, 1904, xxxiv. 26; Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes, im). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of piaces, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of popeiantce and water ; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited (VR i. 777). In 8. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted ‘a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
ive themselves out for magicians’ (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 
ndon, 1822, ii. 68). Training for the office of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with water. The terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Im Thurn, 334). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, Prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a ‘house of 
dreams’ (Callaway, Rel. of Amazulu, London, 1884, 387 ; Grout, 
Zulu-Land, London, 1865, 158). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified all over 
his body (JAI, 1895, xxv. 213). The manangs, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Dayaks must prove their call to the office 
by prolonged fasting, and by ecstatic states and trances in which 
they foam at the mouth fang Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 
London, 1896, i. 266). And among the Todas, the palal, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hot or freerings and eat 
only a tie porridge at night (Reclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891, 221). 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flagellation, Msgr fe 
with ants, see Letourneau, Sociology, 473; Biet, Voy. en UIs 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1664, iii. 10. a-7 . 

In these and hundreds of similar cases the dis- 
cipline may be more or less severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in all is the 
same. Not only so, but in future the medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, which will, of course, be more or less 
extensive according as he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gue but generally it is artificially produced by 
asting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by flagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, Hallucinations, London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such artificial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Mubhammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy 6 Sete: by similar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho-Therapeutics*, London, 1891, 
12; Ellis, Psychology of Sex, London, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii. 190 ; 
and Proc. Psych. Research Soc. 1885, p. 31). 

5. Flagellation. — As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The ena 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evil, 
and the malignant eorer of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences suffer, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, be made painful where the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suffering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some pathological erotic 

urpose, as in the case of Brother Cornelius and 

is penitents, or of Pere Girard (Cooper, Hist. of 
the Rod, London, 1870, 122 ff. ; Zoéckler, Askese und 
Ménchtum?, 609). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regar =| as a form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an offering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 


causing pain to the tissues when applied to the 
body, as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 


The primitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatives 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They were 
frequently scourged, and the uate had the 
effect of driving off ‘any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset’ ( GB? iii. 128). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in man 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Polynes. Researches, London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
brésilien, Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherman, Soc. Hist. of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, asin Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Hist. of the Indies, Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom (GB? 
iii. 131 ff ). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the affected parts are whipped with 
nettles (NR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox prao should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart (GB? iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon alone being sup- 

sed to feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl. Asien, Jena, 

866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 
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lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (Cooper, op. cit. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneficent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 267ff.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done with the 
view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumeision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to Rasden them (JAT, 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat but what they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missionary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff.; JAJ, 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of Boas hee has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis—the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar—can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bechuanas, were allowed no food save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show no sign of suffering; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
were current, but it was generally fagarded as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Paus. iii. 16; Lucian, Anacharsis). 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer’ (/6u8os) and daubing with mud, were also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Antig. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258); and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Arawaks, where the men armed with whips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
with bleeding wounds, yet the pain was ‘ borne 
and inflicted with perfect good temper’ (Im Thurn, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
Ligtg this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in which blows, effusion of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8(5)). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, see artt. 
ASCETICISM, FLAGELLANTS ; Zickler, op. cit. 458, 
528 ff. ; Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the 11th cent., it assumed a 
pa ee: form with the later orders of Flagel- 
ants (especially during the ravages of the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more efficacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
oie youths, Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hierapolis, 
accompanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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de Dea Syria, 50), and the flagellation of the 
Egyptians at Busiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod. ii. 61, ‘for whom they beat themselves it 
would be impious for me to divulge’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in the custom of the Indians of Guiana who rub 
red bopper into their eyes when approaching any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the latter 
may not see them. But it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act—the suffering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thurn, 
868). See art. FLAGELLANTS, 

6. Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for fifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav. in S. Africa, London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unselfish act, giving his 
ood to his starving children or sharing his scant 
supply with his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115).. Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regards fasting quite differently from 
the civilized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to suffer the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for different reasons. 

The origin of fasting is complex, but on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of increasing the 
food supply. Thus at the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Spencer-Gillen”, 290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group. — Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a ‘close’ time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letourneau, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
packienian food other foods would be rendered 

armless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much wider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e.g. 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during hunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of purifi- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
reasons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women might not éat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Rose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thurn,/256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self-restraint, akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results—sickness or death. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting. 
is in turn resorted to in order to produce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4). Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. This occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. FASTING). 


(a) Fasting before marriage has mainly a magical aspect, and 
is doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessening the 
dangers supposed to attend this critical stage of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering the 
body through food. The following typical examples will suffice. 
Among the Macusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thurn, 222), The 
newly-married pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the Bondeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travels in S. Africa, London, 1827, 343 ; 
JAT, 1895, xxv. 199). Similarly with the Thlinkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for two days, then eat a little food, and 
again fast for two days (NVR i. 111). 

(b) The custom of a woman’s abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joins her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same ratzonale as the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con- 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasized at such 
a time, so that they must abstain from all such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ (JAZ, 1882, xii. 354). Among the Oali- 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (VR 1. 413). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband usually abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives on a very abstemious diet, and such customs are 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (see art. CoUVADE, 
and Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, London, 1870, 16 ff.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep- 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen iy 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order ‘ to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crops (Adair, Hist. of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, 96 ff.). 
A similar solemn fast took place among the Natchez for three 
days along with the observance of silence at the Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun; and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors, who at the 
same time abstained from sexual intercourse (Chateaubriand, 
Voyage en Amérique, Paris, 1835, 130 ff.; Featherman, op. cit, 
iii. 157). The Comanches had yearly gatherings to light the 
sacred fires, when they took ‘medicine’ for purification and 
fasted for seven days. Those who could endure to keep the 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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Harper's Magazine, 1889, xvii. 451). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is frequently regarded as an 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate gods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 112 ; 

, Fiji, Lond. 1858, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga requires them at those times 
(JAI xii. 164). Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or orwnda, which a man will not eat 
even when suffering from hunger, are ‘literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor as a 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would be 
asin at once punished by the spirit and requiring atonement 
by expensive ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78; M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels, 456), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Folk-lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, xxix.), Abstinence in all 
such cases is a religious rather than a magical act, 

(d) Fasting to induce visions in which the spirits or divinities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of the act. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration (VR i. 203). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any underta ng in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Miller, Amer. Urrel. Basel, 1855, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Paus. i. 24); and 
in India fasting is a ey ey mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gods (Meiners, Gesch. der Relig., Hanover, 1806-1807, 
ii. 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
religious act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
alongone. Instances of such uses are found mainly among bar- 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages ; 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or as a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly became part of the practice of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an especially prominent 

lace. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 

ays; others, probably less rigorous, from twenty to 160 days. 
These were binding upon either individuals or the whole 
people, were inten th as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forms of self-discipline for sins committed. Such were gener- 
ally imposed by the priests (Clavigero, Hist. Mez., London, 
1787, i. 853, 397 ff.). Taste of a similar character and intention 
were also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also « systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon 35), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the gods seeking for- 
giveness, as is seen in the penitential psalms, ¢.g. ‘Food I have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment’ (Jastrow, Rel. of Bab., 
Lond. 1898, 382; Sayce, Rel. of Anc. Egypt and Bab., Edin. 
1902, 418, 497). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in & Fijian custom. priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hopin 
thus to move the obdurate deity to send a shower (Williams, i. 
282 


In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as in Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i, 129). Compare the curious Celtic custom of ‘ fasting against’ 
a person (see AscgricisM [Celtic}). This was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79, i. 112 ff., ii. 46; Joyce, Social 
Hist. of Ancient Ireland, Lond. 1903, i. 204-207). 

7. Mourning ceremonies.—Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10; Williams, Fijs, 
London, 1858, i. 4; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W. Africa, 483, 487; Haddon, Head Hunters, 
206; JAT, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
finger, and fasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashings of the Crow Indians that 
‘they seemed to feel no pain,’ 14 RBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings were perhaps given to these self-inflicted 
wounds. Thus there may have been some idea 
of union with the dead diroagh the blood spilt 
on the grave, as in N. 8. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf. 
W. R. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness’ (Spencer, Cerem. Jnst., London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, the blood may be an offering to 
the dead in order to refresh them (id.; cf. Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either case the rite would have a pro- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19”), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cit. 88 ff.; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to the rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders (BE, 
loc. cit.); the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op. cit. ii. 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 

ropitiation of divinities or spirits, ¢.g. in cases of 
illness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of the whole, as when a 
widow has her finger chopped off in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred fingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). Yet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (ib. i. 177). Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut off, though another tinger 
may be removed later when this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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when a widow re-marries, and occasionally with 
Chinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit. 274 tf.; Spencer, op. cit. 55 ff.; 
Kolb, Caput Bone Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 572; 
Giles, China and the Chinese, London, 1879, 202). 

(3) The custom of fasting is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 

ritish Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter period (JAJ, 1905, 
xxxv. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy (JAJ, 1882, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time (JAZ xii. 225, 
xxv. 350). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrificial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accompany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the pyre with her own hands; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de Groot, 
Rel. System of China, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 735 ff.) ; 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 ff.; Paus. iv. 2. 7); and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105; ef. Ceesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2. 19; see artt. SATI and MOURNING). 

8. Mutilations.—A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is borne or in the 
stoical patience with which it is endured (see art. 
MOUTILATIONS). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is widely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

(a) Itis found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alcheringa, or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen”, 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schiirmann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S.A., Adelaide, 1879, 231 ff.). Scars are also 
made on the face and body at puberty among the 
Ba-Mbalas (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1863, i. 
104; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
ili. 175: ‘the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). hese 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
ae. species of tatuing (Dobrizhoffer, ii. 
36 ff.). 


(d) Cutting or gashing the body in order te 
obtain blood, andi for magical wiv or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found all over Aus- 
tralia. Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
with a sharp flint, and the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. Aust. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wounded their gums or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp pieces of bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the dora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell (JAJ, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes ‘it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding himself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two in succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes—to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthening 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Spencer-Gillen >, 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
hands of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched with a knife, and magic stuff 
1s put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death (GB? i. 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5), in 
which the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham fight, in which, how- 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the promotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobambans of Peru women caught 
the blood and sprinkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
Der Mensch in der Geschichte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served among the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribes, among the Khonds, in China ; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many 3 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of roe Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAJ, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swallowing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 385; see artt. 
BLOOD, BROTHERHOOD [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-offering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zéckler, op. cit. 80). 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-Gillen®, 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letourneau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tribes, 
ae the Thlinkets (VR i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the wound the fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugone (Haddon, 113). 

(e) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the gods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body (NVR i. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Baal (1 K 18%, cf. Jer 415), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Earth-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52; Zockler, 
op. cit, 84). These are sometimes thought to be 
relics of earlier human sacrifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 
iii. 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to promote union with the divinit 

through the vehicle of blood. Connected wit 

this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Sy (oom worship of Cybele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25; Lucian, de Dea Syria, 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
sprinkled on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Amputation of fingers.—This practice, already 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Farrer, Prim. Manners and Customs, London, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cut off a finger from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would preserve him (Adelung, Gesch. von 
Califor., Lemgo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
offering to the gods, while a man would also cut 
oif his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islands, i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up his finger to the Great Spirit erpressing 
his cn Sine to offer it, and then had it choppe 
off with a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut off their 
own fingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his finger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is ill, to 

ropitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 

itra, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, [rische Texte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may compare 
with these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
af Bie a ca on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. cit. 
iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision.—This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who practise it, or with its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole organ by removing a part, which 

art might also harbour dangerous influences. 

What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by man 

oples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod. 
i. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


N. and 8. America, in Polynesia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he is in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne pepper is squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. cit. 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature (JAJ xxxv. 268). See 
art. CIRCUMCISION, and Andree, Hthnographische 
Parallelen, Leipzig, 1889, 166 ff. ; Ploss, Das Kind, 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 3401f.; Stoll, op. cit. 499ff.; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1896, vii. 653 ff. 

(4) The practice of sub-incision or mika or 
pura-ariltha-kuma has already been referred to 
(§ 2). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the urethra, and is found in 
Queensland, N.S. Wales, S. Australia, and among 
N. and W. Australian tribes (Spencer-Gillen*, 
212 ff. ; 2b.» 133, 328 ff.). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op. cit. 420 f.), though it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, Z# xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see O. Hovorka, Mitt. der 
Anthr. Gesell. in Wien, 1894, xxiv. fase. 3; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45; Stoll, op. cit. 496 ff., 921 ff. 

(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with the same original intention 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 

oples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Ve on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met with among several S. American 
peoples, occasionally in N. America, and sporadi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, es cit. 523; Ploss, Das 
Kind, i. 379 tf. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60tf. ; Martius, Zur Ethnog. Amerikas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer-Gillen*, 
93; 2b. 133). Even more painful is the rite of 
‘infibulation’ of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op. ctt. 548 ff.). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable sutiering may be mentioned (a) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its Lely are current among those who practise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reception 
of new food at puberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii, 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gillen*, 588 ff.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 
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Bantu and Negro; in N. America, ¢.g. among the 
Seri Indians, who practise it on girls before mar- 
riage (17 RBEW, p. 169); in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who think it assists breathing (Ploss, Das 
Kind, ii. 424); while it was tpl by the 
ancient Peruvians, who regarded it as a punish- 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, ix. 3; Herrera, Historia 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 6,1). It is also found as 
a mourning mutilation at the death of a chief in 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, 
London, 1826, 146). 

(6) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding them down, and breaking part of them, 
are found Speationtly sometimes as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision; the rite, 
though painful to behold, is borne with great 

atience (Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 355). 

lsewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are filed, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or -blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
1811, 52; Hist. gén. des voyages, Hague, 1757, 
xv. 97; Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Relacidn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes (J AJ, 1904, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo le (Stoll, op. cit. 255); and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums (NV Ai. 333 f.; see also Frazer, 
Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 28; ZH xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in which are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wide practice, and, though regarded as a 
means of ornamentation, was probably in its origin 
of a magical character (the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was also and still is in many 
cases associated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent object is inserted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted (NR i. 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied-Neuwied, Reise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilations, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing, with a religious significance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op. cit. 98 ff. ; Hovorka, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitt. der anthr. Ges. in Wien, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875; 8 RBEW, p. 76ff.). 

(d) The well-known and painful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walking a matter of difficulty 
(Brandt, Sittenbilder aus China, Stuttgart, 1895, 


173 ff.). A similar custom is found amend the 
Kutchin Indians, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to prevent ale: small feet being there thought 
handsome (Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 

9. Tatuing.—This custom is of world-wide ex- 
tent ; but while every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it iscommonly done as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped in soot below 
the skin (Egede, Besch. von Grénland, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is resorted to. Or in some cases figures are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588; NRi. 716). Still, however done, the process 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are tatued ; but to shrink from it 
or to show signs of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice. Mcrenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the cause of such sufferings 
that sometimes the girl died under them. Yet in 
spite of this the operation, which is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nearly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, as by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised by lower 
races. Thus, when it is undergone at puberty, it 
atfords a test of the individual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JA/J, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religious significance, as in 
Fiji, where it was held to have been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
offering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatued persons being there 
subjected to torture (Williams, Fiji, i. 160; cf. 
FL, 1894, v. 33, 318; Hall, U.S. Explor. Exped., 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 
 Sdascir of making marks or designs on the body 

y cuts or scars, into which some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many eoples, especially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
Papuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suffering. See art. TATUING; Joest, Tdtowiren, 
Narbenzeichnen und Korperbemalen, Berlin, 1887. 

10. Medical austerities.—The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. esting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive these away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consists of yelling and singing, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies wrought upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or glass flakes 
(JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas (JAJ, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rubbed in (JAJ, 1895, xxv. 215). 
Similar scarifications are used by many other 
fed etter Papuans, American Indians, 

oth north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con. 
sisting of making an incision in the flesh, placing 


53 ff. ; Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1904, i. | a horn above the incision, exhausting the air hy 
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suction, and then closing the orifice. The horn is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau, op. cit. 
183). Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, e.g. in N. America (Bancroft, 
passim ; Pétitot, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1886, 
434). There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine-man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him (NR i. 246, 355; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1859, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
with nettles (GB? i. 301, iii, 216). This, jike 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is nee and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, he rushes out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
(N#& i. 246, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabun (Nassau, op. cit. 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine-man, fast, to assist 
the progress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 
150; Dail, 3 RBEW, p. 426). See Bartels, Medecin 
der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1893. 

11. Self-restraint.— A certain degree of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of ‘ Austeri- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, ¢.g. 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stitle bodily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt different, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winnebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188; 

, Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op. cit. iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAJ, 1889, xix. 111; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are helega, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see awoman 
(Chalice, Pioneering in N. G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272); or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Riedel, ZH xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 
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the period immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (cf. Ceesar, vil. 66; 
28 114). The rule also applies frequently before 
or during a hunting or fishing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ tabu among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. cit. 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
peasslaheat by the whale, an object of reverence to 
them (Reclus, op. cit. 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
the whole body jet-black (Nf i. 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scarified down the arms as a 
charm against sword-cuts (JAZ, 1895, xxv. 205); 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation esased by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Thurn, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and his wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islands, where women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Riedel, Selebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances. In Congo, when the Chitomé 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Reade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§ 6(c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or touching the dead, here 
probably connected with the contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain puritica- 
tions have been performed. Fasting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
with women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
(JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264); anc among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186; cf. Wester- 
marck, op. cit. i. 375). In many places continence 
must be observed for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, op. cit. 345 ff. ; Lubbock, op. cit. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests were ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman (NR ii. 
212), ar | in Yucatan the ‘captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of office, had to observe the 
same rule (tb. ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found among higher priest- 
hoods, while there, too, celibate orders are found, 
e.g. those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzaleoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Peru, 
who, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zoéckler, op, cit. 85; Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 53; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Roman Flamen Dialis and his household). 

See also the articles on ASCETICISM. 

LitzrATURB.—This is given in the article. 

J. A. MacCuLLoca. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and 
Ethics),— Australasia is here taken in its widest 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania, which is still favoured 
by most Continental peoure pier, but for which 

mglish writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asia, as harmonizing better with the other 
divisions, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics—‘ firstly, that it is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia; and 
secondly, that the great island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. R. Wallace, Australasia, p. 2) 

As thus understood, this Oceanic region comprises 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily 
tabulated with their more important subdivisions : 

I, AUSTRALIA with TASMANIA, 

Il. Maaysta, comprising the Malay Peninsula; the large 
Sunda Islands (Sumatra and Java); the Lesser Sunda 
Islands (Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, Allor or 
Ombay, Timor, Wetta, Serwatti); Borneo; Celebes; Jilolo 


or Halmahera; Ceram; the Moluccas; Sulu; the Philip- 
pines; Formosa; and the outlying Andaman and Nicobar 


‘oups, 

Il. Parvin with two sections: 

New Guinea, with the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and 
other insular dependencies. 

2. Melanesia, comprising the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York); Solomon; Santa 
Cruz; Banks; Fiji; New Hebrides; New Caledonia; and 
Loyalty Archipelagoes. 

TV. Po.ynesia, including New Zealand; Tonga (Friendly); 
Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Raratonga, etc.); Austral 
con Society (Tahiti); Low (Tuamotu); Marquesas 

ukahiva, Fatuhiva, etc.); Navigator (Samoa); Union 
‘okelau); Ellice (Funafuti); Savage (Niué); Sandwich 
awaii) and Easter (Rapanui) groups. 

V. Micronesia, comprising the Pelew (Palau); Ladrones 
Cenenne Caroline; Marshall (Ralick, Radak); Gilbert 
Kingsmill) ; Phoenix and Penrhyn (Manahiki) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be ieladea tn ae IL, 
pee art. Arrica. The Seychelles, Mascarenhas, and other 
scattered clusters in the Indian Ocean are excluded because un- 
inhabited when discovered, and the same remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadec, Pitcairn, and a few other South Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is synonymous with Pacific Ocean. 

All the lands in this table have been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in the art. AsIA that the cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and east and south over the whole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence (see art. ETH- 
NOLOGY, § 3). It would thus appear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whose proto- 
type is found in the Javanese pithecanthropus 
erectus, and who are themselves represented by 
the black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absorbed or assimilated by 
later intruders from Asia. As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania: (a) the dwarfish 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Semangs), in the Philippines 
(Aétas), and in Java (the nearly extinct Kalangs) ; 
and (5) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians, 
who form gid the whole of the popniation in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia. For several reasons, such as their 
uakey linguistic, and religious differences, it is 

esirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 

Melanesians as two distinct though closely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
rised under the collective name of Papwasians. 
he Melanesians, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 
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the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, and are pro- 
nounced demonolaters. r. Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘dans les profondeurs d’un 
insondable passé,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
re-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
cean (4.A, Nov. 1894). Their westward exten- 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, where no full- 
blood Papuans are now found, is also established 
by B. Hagen, who groups together the Battas, 
Gayos, and Alas of Sumatra, the Ulu-ayars of 
Borneo, the Semangs and Aétas of Malacca and 
the Philippines, the Torajas, and the Toalas recently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘as local varieties 
and remains of a great wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which he calls ‘the old pre-Malay 
ethnical element’ in Oceania (Globus, 1904, 76, 
No. 2, p. 24f.). These pre-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute the substratum, the true aborigines, every- 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain was later, but still in 
remote pre-historic times, encroached upon first b, 
Caucasic and then by se joy immigrants, bot 
from the Asiatic mainland. It is shown in art. 
ASIA that during the Stone Ages two branches of 
the western Caucasians reached the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, the other 
from North yee through Irania to India and 
Indo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalithic builders, appear to have 

assed from Japan to Micronesia, where they may 

ave joined hands with those of the southern 
branch who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing marais and 
other monolithic structures which are found scat- 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east as Rapanui 
(Easter Island), and culminating in the stupendous 
works of Ponapé (Eastern Carolinas) with cyclopean 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed of huge 
basaltic blocks, some measuring 25 ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim). There is a trilithon at Maui 
(Tonga group) which looks like one of those 
‘ Druidical-like shrines’ seen by Mr. R. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some of the people ‘show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features’ (Geograph. 
Jour., April 1904, pp. 478, 479). That the two 
Caucasic streams must have met and commingled 
in these North Pacific waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nukuor 
islanders near Mortlock (Central Carolinas) still 
speak a pure but archaic form of the Maori lan- 
guage away to the south (New Zealand). 

In order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these primitive Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and are there still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (west coast Sumatra), 
Logan introduced the term Indonesian, which has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
type throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanesia, and are in 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahori, 
Sawaiort, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now be discarded. Their claim to be 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘ Aryans,’ 
as is sometimes assumed, but of the pre-Aryan 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer be 
seriously questioned, since by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all competent observers they are one of 
the very finest races on the globe, wills physica! 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell writes : 

‘There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear light copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, handsome faces, 
their tout ensemble, formed a novel and splendid picture of the 
genus homo; and, as far as physique and appearance go, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours’ (Log Letters from ‘The Challenger’; and see also Guille- 
mard's Australasia, ch. 14). 


But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niué (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion with whom they intermixed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features—frizzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard—predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
oe. splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Men- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indenesians, and of them Von Rosenberg writes 
that, ‘as regards ge hea? appearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and usages, they stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands’ (Der 
malayische Archipel. i. 189). 

‘It is somewhat difficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was; but it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-browed, lithe, active, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or very dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, Hawaitki, p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern BS? by the nae or 
olive-brown populations commonly called Malays 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their right to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the dominant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the lingua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 

- distinguished by their me yellowish and brownish 
. skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes, Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Rotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago’, p. 590). ; 
Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 
les except the Papuans and Australians — 
Ma ayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and Micronesians— speak 
numerous idioms which differ greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malayo-Volynesian, and has 
a prodigious range—from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, within some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All are polysyllabic and un- 
toned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
—Indo-Chinese and others—are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Gceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongues 
had become disintegrated—that is, before the de- 
velopment of monosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Redais, Bahnar, Samré, and 
Charay, which are all toneless, and have a great 
number of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, while ‘the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which is everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sauk, ‘to corrupt,’ samnauk,‘ a bribe’; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘twisted,’ ‘a rope,’ tomady, 
‘strong’; the Javanese hurub, ‘flame,’ humurub, 
‘to flare up’; the Tagalog kapatir, ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,’ 
sinipit, ‘an anchor,’ and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, m, n, and mn). 

A harder problem is the extension of this vras 
groupe malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo-Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codrington, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points: (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
as compared with all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian Languages, Oxf. 1885, p. 26). The 
question therefore arises, How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how did they everywhere, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postulated interminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that— 
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‘It is conceivable, on the supposition that the languages 
now spoken by Melanesians are not originally their own, that 
the original stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
vocabulary or in grammar, that languages derived from without 
have entirely taken the place of some earlier (Papuasian ?] 
speech ; but it is difficult to allow it to be more than possible. 
. . « There is the great difficulty that the present Melanesian 
languages certainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages.’ He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian’ (p. 31). 


It should be added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. Asa rule the Nevritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per- 
haps the most remarkable form of speech known 
to philology. It has no kinship with any other, 
Bae. its most striking-feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prefixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affixes they follow the 

rinciples of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
in adding their prefixes they follow the well- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
prin“iples in full play have never been found to- 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
both are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
with each other's grammatical functions’ (R. C. 
Temple, Anthrop. Journ. 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the actettones these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’ as 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond two. 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may be broadly described as consisting of diverse 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
psycholatry, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonolovy and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-Pacific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin of these 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri- 
fices, lycanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 

eneral way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
Immoral. In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians and Borneans, 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions ; and Papuan marauders, who 
treat with fendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unprotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford (In Court and 
Kampong, p. 161 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
raving mad with thirst, he is induced by the offer 
of a Tittle water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next world. But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the fight begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with a square hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
(hat hierdurch seine Secle bekommen), and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 


in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von Rosenberg, Die malayische Archipel, i. 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 


animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry orimage-worship, The Panghulu-balang, 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity—‘ has received 
its soul ’—and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and the next world. 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost devélopment. Here the tend, 
like the kra of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
ETHNOLOGY, § 9), is a second ego—a sort of ‘double’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave—and at death becomes a degu (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dibatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are as many as seven such 
tendis, which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized which later 
becomes a 6egu, the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after death resolved 
into breath, or becoming wind, and returning to the 
soul of the world (Weléseele). Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are endowed with tendis, 
and the Si Dayang, as the rice tendi is called, is 
represented as a goddess who plays a great part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
influences (J. H. Neumann, quoted by W. Foy, in 
Centralblatt f. Anthrop. 1904, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief god, how- 
ever, is Lubu-langi, who dwells in the wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived as a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which become 
either spirits or men, forefathers of the present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-langi is the origin of 
everything, and from him comes nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
ese also to the subordinate chthonic god Batu- 

eana, while appeal is likewise made to the other 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Aju. But more numerous appear to 
be the demons, of whom the most powerful and 
most dreaded is Naddiya. Of them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they-fall sick. Then they send for the Eré 
(wizard), who smells out the particular spook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is concluded that there are several devils 
about, and these are got rid of by stopping all the 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off by cutting and slashing in all directions and 
making a trsmendous uproar with much shouting, 
tom-tomming, and beating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Naddaiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south the Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 

say, the natives of Pora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called ‘ Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly as amongst the old Etruscan 
haruspices; and ohidren are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinétw (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are su ee 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Rosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 15th 
cent.; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, whieh itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three religious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf. art. ABORIGINES, § 5). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the ‘Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Islam. The Our'anis texts may be daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices and 

rayers are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 
beven the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and F. 
benjamina. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys (Cercopithecus and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 

ipal-tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
Blneks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kélnische Zeit., Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associated with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism, It is everywhere 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indonesian] heathendom was 
all-powerful’ (W. Cool, With the Dutch im the 
East, p. 139). 

A local myth relates how these gods established themselves in 
Bali after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 15th century. They had first to contend with the wicked 
Rakshasus, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
struggle were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mraya 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Olympians had to be 
erected as in Java; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Bali, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islam anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities ; but the Muslim and Christian propagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
described as ‘300,000 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrifices, formerly uni- 
versal, were the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-worship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, ‘after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way—an inch or so—into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so’ (W.B. Pryer, JAJ, 1886, xvi. 234). The wicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyphus-like, to be everlastingly 
clambering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘at last they are safely landed 


in the heaven of their tribe’ (C. Bock, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 
Dr. W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 


‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of religious worship,’ although they make 
“wooden idols, regarded apparently as mere 
“searecrows to frighten off evil spirits’ (Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ‘saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct his course,’ and the mountains are so in- 
fested with antu (demons) that ‘the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul’ (id. p. 6). Head-hunting ‘is part of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of A a Leggan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection’ (p, 14). The practice is ex- 
plained by the myth) of the great chief Tokong, 
who when on a raid was told by Kop, the frog, to 
carry off the heads of the enemy. Having done 
so, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had again 
embarked, the current of the stream was, for their 
sakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
up-stream to their homes. During their short 
absence the rice crop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them (p. 15). In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little halang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the wooden handle of a 
big sword, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and twined 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from whose union are sprung the Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, aatblaakte Tokanes father 
of head-hunting. At first they were only half- 
human, with -head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that they had to crawl along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which plays such a large part in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The ayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarming with worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by the great demon Maligang. By him all comers 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there are ‘many mansions,’ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield ; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Leggan, one of the chief divisions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and these ‘have much 
the same lot as they had in this world; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate’ (p. 16). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhamimadans; but here, as elsewhere in the Malay 
world, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of primeval rags and 
tatters. These were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore, the ‘Lion City’ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetrated a little below the surface. Raja 
Dris, himself a Musalman, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
devil-worship.... enormous belief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islim state’ 
(J AJ, 1886, xvi. 227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not worship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generally, Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
that ‘it were possible to know to what extent they 
are 4 religious people as Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
pores ” (Golden Chersonese, Lond. 1883, p. 361). 

Isewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buffaloes are 
sacrificed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buffalo 
sacrificed for religious purposes must be always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after death, neither must its horns be used for 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“* parishioners.” ” 

ut the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-wolf me Spee 
which here of course takes the form of the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indwelling souls (C. Bock, wi cit. p. 226). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H. Clifford remarks 
that— 

‘In the Malay Peninsula we live in the Middle Ages. Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potions, 
charms and incantations are as real and as much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species. Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
but they occasion no surprise. Every Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the Wh ina and are daily occurring to 
them and to their fellows. us the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garou to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay knows that it is true’ (op. cit. p. 65). 

Then follows a wer-tiger story which for vivid- 
ness and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
For details, see art. LYCANTHROPY; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. AIR. 

Even magic, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interwoven with the beliefs and aie of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (p. 
60) W. Skeat tells us that one of the ways by which 
the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person need- 
ing help conjures the departed spirit and states his 
request. After a time an aged man appears, and 
to him the request is repeated, and is supposed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic here in ques- 
tion appears to be what is elsewhere called mana 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), orenda (Iro- 
quoians), arungquiltha (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from which 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Papuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro’ inhabitants ‘ are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
stature and their features, as well as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the Papuans; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and woolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays’ (op. cit. p. 316). The term 
i applied to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From them the transition is easy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, on whose religious 
views much light has been thrown in recent years. 
In the western parts, subject to Holland as far as 
140° E., prevalent features are pure demonolatry 
and the worship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden karwar effigies of the dead, 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scraps of 
food, tobacco, and sugar-cane are scattered about 
wherever goblins are suspected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called <Atitigs, 
gigantic monsters of white colour, with an eye in 

ront and another behind, six fingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharpnail. They dwell in underground caves, 
snd hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
ds found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, but otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (kéra-kéra)—leaves, 
tags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground—are 
very effective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, Joc. cit. p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned karwars, which are met with 
among the Mafors (not Nufors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not merely 
oynaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahnenbilder, ‘ancestral eftigies.’ 

‘ After a burial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down—a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, which 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, having lost its 
virtue [its mana ?], it is thrown aside as so much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obscure. But 
there is no doubt that ‘the Mafors worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages’ (Glawben u. Sitten der Papuas, etc., passim). 

In recent times the upper reaches of the Fly 
River, about the Anglo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant razzias of the fero- 
cious west coast tribes, especially the Tugare or 
Tugere cannibals, whose extreme peevenry and 
cruelty may be taken as i pomy same the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is known about their 
religious views, if they have any; but we have 
now official information regarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘They are a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Rev. S. MacFarlane, ‘who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time’ (Cannibals of 
New Guinea, London, 1888, p. 106). Or else the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied together at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, and after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-:ticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may be still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing’ (L. Loria, Official Report, 1895, 
Appendix §, : 44f.). : 

In British New Guinea, witchcraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywhere presents the same general 


features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to be operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical powers 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and ‘the people generally would gladly 
see them put down, but fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles’ (feport for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, but 
in the British districts ‘it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 

resent, it is used only in order to store up food 
or a coming feast. It is most frequently ae 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. From the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, usually of sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to be traversed’ (1b. 
p- 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
religious significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food—that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Maraialt Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘when the tapu had been placed upon them’ 
(Through Atolls and Islands, p. 126). The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘tapu and its observances, in a sense, took 
the place of religion’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N. Z. Maori Race, 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision 1s made for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thus in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away b death. go like the 
wind to the small island of Ratan 3 there the 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters’ 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea, p. 184). 

A far higher ere of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Schnee 
and Carl Ribbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘von Natur liignerisch, verriterisch, 
riuberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angelegten Kannibalen’ (Zwei Jahre unter den 
Kannibalen der Salomo-Insulen, 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil-worshippers in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism with all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘markets,’ ie 
far more prevalent than hac hitherto been sus- 
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pected (Bilder aus der Siidsee, 1904, passim). Yet 
the strictly religious views of these undoubted 
savages may be called ‘respectable,’ in some in- 
stances almost elevated—a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximit 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. - 
though the English word ‘devil’ is common 
enough, adopted by the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true Goma te 
Dr. Codrington says none at all: ‘It may be 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a devil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ (The Melanesians, p. 
117). This seems to be stated rather.too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful subordinate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; nor professional 
shamans, or hereditary priests. ‘There is no 
ey order, and no persons who can properly 

e called priests,’ but any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their priest and sacrifices for them all’ (id. p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to be a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called mana, which is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and presents analogies with the wakanda 
of the Dakotans (see art. AMERICA, i. 382%) and 
with the Augustinian grace. a 

For Maoriland, Hamilton defines mana as ‘power, 
authority, influence, prestige’ (op. cit. p. 396). 
The same definition would also apply to the orenda 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which poetry expresses this 
potentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe 
inheres in and surrounds every personality. ... 
Anything reputed to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda’ (Sidney Hartland, Address, 


1906, . 5). 

With regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied—that is, pure spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholatry, to he second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 

eneral, all pure spirits, most ghosts, and some men 

ave mana, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
kalou, that is, would be invoked and worshipped ; 
while common people, having no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities—gods of the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys; and these may apparently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused when it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices, Hades, and the like), see art. 
MELANESIA. 

For Micronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are cevredonted: one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorouch 
study especially of the Mortlock Islanders on the 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
its main purpose being to aphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 


some’places the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, being at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme gods (die Hauptgottheiten), and the 
priests of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their own fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god—that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive divine honours till after his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also supposed 
to be deified, the number of the anu (spirits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the provision that 

ractically only those are honoured who were 
Sastinieninied by some special qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the au-wa-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ him. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the warcod Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Anw-set, the sea-god. Arong repre- 
sents a famous hero, Rassau, who was slain in tne 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Rassau, 
the mythical god of the sea. Whether the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it shows how ‘religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been profoundly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood without 
some appreciation of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people’ (J. 
G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris). 

Besides the ancestral and other gods, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangerous only to young girls and 
children. Apparitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
would venture from home alone aster nightfall. 
They also believe in divination, and ‘have two 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complicated, 
but known only to the professional soothsayers’ 
(Kubary, Die Bewohner der Mortlock Inseln, p. 
259). pa is universal, and there is a ‘mourning 
tabu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms are concerned with the food question, as in 
New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236*, No. Iv.) is a region 
of surprising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
and religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious—cosmogonies and theogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of Sir 
G. Grey, G. Turner, W. W. Gill, A. Fornander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
only a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adolph Bastian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya be included’; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without a knowledge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised (Die heilioe Sage der Polynesier, p. ix.). 
In this work Bastian himself has pabliched three 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries; 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand (Die 
Schopfungssage der Maori); from Hawaii a com- 
plete theogony, beginning, like all Polynesian 
myths, with Chaos and Night; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Apart from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On this point Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is difficult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing but 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
this may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could generally tell the names of the composers 
and the incidents alluded to in them. Another 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was sufficient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has written eleven volumes 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, 
etc., of the Maoris, and this at a very advanced age, 
all of this matter having been retained in his mind, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (Smith, 
Hawaiiki, p. 20). Itis to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
jealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly 

ereditary, so that ‘it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accompanied with many ceremonies and karakias, 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- 

ress the pupil with the importance of the matter. 

here was a special sanctity attached to many 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- 
trines was supposed to bring on the offender the 
wrath of the gods’ (ib. p. 19). The statement may 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is of 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted ver- 
batim from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other such records the dis- 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods 
become men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imper- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘in- 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Maui, who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at first human, 
and then through his exploits becomes clothed by 
later generations with divine attributes, and in 
another place we are told that one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Zangaroa, and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, who in Raro- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
demigod, is known to the Niué islanders as a 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niué] islanders wor- 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ (Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, p. 306). Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the hole mythological superstructure, and from 
this source were derived the gods of the Polynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently their gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we grasp 
the root ideas out of which flourish these wonderful 
ettlorescences of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Being, as when out of the trans- 
formed body of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
variants) the lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
Toiwi, the ‘Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘in the limitless void of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man; from on high he calleth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rocks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 

anse, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
orn the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Te-aka-ia-Hoe, the 
‘Root of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmony with those of the other Polynesian 
systems (Gill, Myths and Songs, passim). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods pass gradually, as 
in Hawaii, and with scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac- 
tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
mentary state. Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the "After. World, recurring under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
embodied in theocratic and anthropomorphic 
philosophies— echoes, as it were, of the Vedic 
hymns reverberating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacific waters. The question arises, Have 
there been Vedic contacts? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date 
is approximately determined of the eastward 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region? This vital 
oint has engaged the attention of Mr. R. Stud- 
folnte Thompson, whose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appeared in Zhe Maori Record for 1906-1907. 
ome light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
where ‘ Sepo Malosi (‘‘Sepo the Strong”) was wor- 
shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
bat, or flying-fox. While the bat flew before the 
warriors all was right, but if it turned round and 
shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
warning to go back’ (op. cit. p. 51). And again: 
‘The bat was also an incarnation [of Taisumalie, 
“* Tide gently Rising”). One flying ahead of the 
troops was always a good omen’ (p. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
althongh at that time the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds. We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples were kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, which were used as aids in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
ordeals ‘the truth was rarely concealed. The 
firmly believed that it would be death to touc 
the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ (2b.). And 
when these things became discredited, as having 
lost their hidden virtue—their mana, so to say— 
they were ey hee by more efficacious processes: the 
poison-cup hot iron bars, stones to fished out 
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of boiling water, duelling, and the like. But the 
principle was the same, a steadfast belief in a 
supernatural power regulating the application of 
the tests in the interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. POLYNESIA. 

Owing perhaps to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the purely social and the religious institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the Australian 
aborigines. Some hold with Ernest Giles that 
they have no beliefs on the subject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions ‘have been imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of the sort’ (Australia Twice 
Teatersee Lend, i. [1889]45). This may betakenas 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumholtz so far agrees as to assert that ‘at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray’ (Among Cannibals, p. 284). Elsewhere we 
read that ‘it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (p. 339), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea which 
they could not comprare > (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray River 
tribes, who ‘appear to have no religious observ- 
ances whatever. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard with superstitious dread. 
They are in perpetual] fear of malignant spirits, or 
bad men, who, they say, go abroad at night; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . . . without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these onl spirits.’ 

his belief in an evil spirit is already something ; 
but Lumholtz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘their fear of the spirits 
of the arted’ (p. 277), admits ‘a wide-spread 
belief in the soul’s existence iidependenths of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a Muurup (spirit) which 
can pass into other bodies, leave a person in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their dreams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former possessor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the sr, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed amon 
the blacks of Lower Guinea’ (p. 279; here yea 
‘Upper Guinea,’ and ef. the kra described in art. 
ETHNOLOGY, §9). Then a native woman is men- 
tioned who ‘repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased husband’ (p. 282); and ‘definite re- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
while ‘some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God. . . has been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity (sic), which bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
ears later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
nevolent, rag eh Being, Boyma, with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally, mediator between 
Boyma and mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegally, the great law- 
geet to men, and lastly ‘a hell with everlastin 
re, and a heaven where the blessed dance ana 
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amuse) themselves’ (#b.). After this the passage 

uoted in Primitive Culture® (i. 418) by Tylor, 
that they have no idea of a supreme divinity, 
creator, and judge—that, ‘in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguish them from 
the beasts that perish’—will appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘a tribal All-Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphasized by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt, who finds this belief wide-spread in ‘ the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River’ (Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500). 
Amongst those of New South Wales are the Euah- 
layi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker (Euahlayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as i @ more advanced 
theology and a more developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. hese now eat their 
hereditary totems without scruple—a sure sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, although 
still outwardly in full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Central and Northern tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Alcheringa (q.v.) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 

werful than living men, because their spirit part 
is associated with the so-called churinga, stocks, 
stones, or any other object which is deemed sacred 
as possessing a kind of mana which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. That the churinga are simply 
objects endowed with mana is the happy seg ee 
tion of Sidney Hartland, whose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and observances of 
these Central and Northern tribes. 

‘They are mysterious objects in the closest association with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible sign, if not the 
embodiment, of the ancestral souls or invisible portions, and as 
such regarded with veneration. They are endowed with mana, 
emanating from the ancestors whom they represent—mana, 
which no} Lee heals wounds, but when the churinga are 
brought ceremonially in contact with the body, produces other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. . . . The churinga is 
intimately associated with the ancestor, and has ‘“‘ feelings” 
just as human beings have, which can be soothed by the rubbing 
in the same way in which those of living men can be’ (Address 
at Brit. Assoc., York, 1906). 

Hence a man, as he sings and rubs it with his 
hand, ‘gradually comes to feel that there is some 
ecial association between him and the sacred 
object—that a virtue of some kind passes from it 
to him, and also from him to it’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch. viii. p. 278f.). By whatever 
name it be called, this is obviously arungquiltha, 
the Australian mana, and it is equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). 

About the religious and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources by Brough 
Smyth (Aborigines of Victoria), J. Bonwick (Daily 
Life, etc., of the Tasmanians), and Tylor (JAI 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear ‘to have 
remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of these savages proves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowest of normal tribes may be claimed for them’ 
(Tylor, loc. cit. 148, 152). et the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move about after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives might be hovering about, and 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or prayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Bonwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘to fight with when he sleep’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogetlter very conflict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
be ief in a beneficent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant and destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their redominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA, — 1. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘northern’ by Schmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27° S. (the 
Aruntas). The other two groups, ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘new’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘old’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to be related 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
eroupe are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 
ponent parts of each group among themselves 
(Man, 1908). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond ve 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
be harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
‘northern’ area; they reckon descent in the male 
line, and though there are other districts in Aus- 


tralia—notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland—where there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the achat custom which 
they shared with their che bours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, though we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘ Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funera 
rite seems to be the disposal of the bones, whic 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may be noted 
that special treatment of the bones is a well-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New Guinea. 

When we come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground; 
it is indisputable that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he was familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 

oup; it is found among important tribes of the 

eo-Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, but there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to differ 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intichiwma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2. Religion.—There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the real status of the 
Australian All-Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, was recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 1832 (Man, 1905, 
No. 28); and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congeners; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘god’ can pro- 
perly be applied to them (Folklore, ix. 290-329), 
while others have maintained that they are eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators. Probably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiame is proclaimed as ‘Father of 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeying.’ He 
established the rule that tribes at the fishing 
ground should keep peace; he gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it; he is prayed to at the 
bora (‘initiation ceremonies’) ee at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’; his figure is made in earth 
on the bora ground (Parker, Huahlayi Tribe, 7£.). 
Some of the difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. Schmidt has 
eas out (Anthropos, 1908) that we seem to 
ave three strata: (1) the belief in an All-Father 
pure and simple; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tribal ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
case of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
the world through a subordinate. As examples of 
these three classes of belief may be cited: (1) the 
Kurnai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the Theddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yuin view of Daramulun; 
and (3) the Wiradjuri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
category. This theory depends on complicated con- 
siderations connected with the distribution (a) of 
phratries, (6) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
which Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a primary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
descended. e argues that both Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All-Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiame was introduced by the invaders ; 
for it is reported (Australian Anthropological 
Journal, i. 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. Howitt 
has already called attention (Native Tribes, p. 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on the Herbert River; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. 8S. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo-Australian languages 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
northern group. In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 
The following tribes are mentioned by Howitt 
(op. cit. 488 ff.) as having the All-Father belief: 
purer (Nurrundere or Martummere); Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli); S. W. Victoria (Pirnmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and Woéworung(Bunjil, Mami- 
nearems or Mamingata); Kurnai Bee bee aua) ; 
athiwathi (Tha-tha-puli); Tatathi (alonel.t 
Theddora, Ngarego, and Yuin (Daramulun, Papang, 
or Biamban) ; Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (Baiame) ; 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen); S. 
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Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, e.g. Birral, we have no information, 
and it is mere guesswork to include them among 
the All-Fathers. Birral may well be identical with 
Bedall (Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
floated on the water, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the traits of the All-Father. In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Cooks- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There is therefore good prima facie evidence for 
the existence of the belie in an All-Father south- 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnara, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Aust. xvi. 
488). Captain Bradshaw has informed the present 
writer that on the Victoria River a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of the tribes, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herbert 
River ; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ Father 
of All’ reported, and there is no evidence even of 
moral influence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by Foelsche 
(Curr, Australian Race, i. 253). The Cape River 
tribes are said (id. iii. 146) to believe in a being in 
the sky, to whom good men go when they die. 

In the central area some tribes seem to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribes, 502f.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Aruntas and Unmatjeras, 
and Katajalina of the Binbingas are bugbears, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the women 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the Warramungas are simp] 
Alcheringa (g.v.) ancestors. Atnatu of the Kaitis 
stands by himself; he made the Alcheringa and 
stands in « real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and an when they do not; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Aruntas (Verdffentlichungen aus 
dem Volker-Museum Frankfurt, i. 1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by Gillen in the Report of 
the Horn Expedition (1896) under the name of 
Ulthaana (‘spirit’). Itis therefore open to question 
how far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes can be regarded as exhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is ee uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in a good spirit 
Mura-mura; but subsequently the Mura-mura were 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kurnai and the Alcheringa ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit. 487). Recently, however, it has 
been asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the All-Father of the south- 
eastern area is often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent, 
Thus Henderson (Notes, 147) says: 

‘Mudgegong is an evil spirit, who, after having derived his 
existence from Piame (= Baiame), declared war upon him and 
now endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertakings. 
The offspring of Piame were numerous, but the whole with the 
exception of two were destroyed by Mudgegong, who converted 
them into different wild animals. . . . The evil spirit seemed to 
be described under the form of the eaglehawk. . . . Certain 


dramatic representations appear to be performed ; the principal 
one is emblematic of the destruction of the eaglehawk by Piame.’ 


Another account (Macarthur, NV. S. Wales, 1837, 
ii. 301) makes Wandong—one of the sons of Baiame 
mentioned by Henderson—the author of evil; and 
a third makes Daramulun himself the opponent 
(on these myths and their explanation see Schmidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between Bunjil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, 
ete. Schmidt's view is that these myths date from 
the racial conflicts: where the crow race gained 
the day, Bunjil (‘eaglehawk’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘eaglehawk’) is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op. cit. 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai (JAT xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Tou in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri buggeen is not a proper 
name ; in Western Victoria Nisbet (Colonial Tramp, 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc.; 
the owl is his messenger; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
Howitt that Muurup is the soul of a dead man; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specilic deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

emale deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex ; thus Kurriwilban, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, Aust. Language, 1892, 48). 

3. Burial.—_From the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
(1) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without ieaesative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray River. (2) In Northern Territory and 
Queensland, simple burial without alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 

sed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the 
boay is buried and the bones subsequently exhumed. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. 

Corresiondiig to these two classes—simple burial 
and complex rites—there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to be regarded in many cases as its 
abode; in the north it remains with the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to itsown place. Fear of the dead seems 


' to be more prominent in the south. 


In Victoria and the south of N.S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is alsoa Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes with the Tasmanian (see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4. Future life.—Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln (Trans. Philosophical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a red bill 
accompanied the soulon itsjourney. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gersticker, Reisen, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs, 


ete.; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss atdeath. The 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Oobi Oobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
ae Mooroobeaigunnil (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 
90 f.). 

According to Spencer-Gillen? (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is everywhere the creed. This has been 
questioned by Strehlow (Globus, xci. 285, xcii. 
123; Verdffentlichungen aus dem Volker-Museum 
Frankfurt, i., Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
two Aranda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporary re-incarnation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is finally annihilated; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ (ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in whose body it changes to a child. 

5. Cult of the dead.—Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro- 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colony in 
N. S. Wales, 1798-1802, i. 601; J. S. Lang, “Ab 5 
gines, 31; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282 ; 
Ogle, Colony of West Aust., 1839, 58; Salvado, 
Mémoires historiques, 1854, 276; Stephens, Hist. of S. 
Aust., 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies were kept quiet 
by magic spells (Verh. d. Gesell. f. Erdkunde, i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Pouvoirs, 
17, etc.). There is a wide-spread belief that natives, 
when they die, return as white men (Roth, Bull. 5, 
p. 16). There are also traces of a belief in trans- 
migration (Man, 1905, No. 28). 

6. Soul.—All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animistic view of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., we have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yowee, the 
soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit; Mulloowil, a shadow spirit; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal (([?] spirit) 
(Euahlayi Tribe, 35). 

On the Tully R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath; the koi goes away 
during sleep ; after death it goesinto the bush. On 
the Bloomfield R. the wau-wu is associated with the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefather R. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush; the former 

asses into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull. 5. 17-19). 

7. Magic.—With regard to magical practices, 
there are well-marked differences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women without aboot initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine-man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs. Parker mentions a witch-woman 
among the Euahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth; 
among the Anulas only one kin performs these 
functions; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10; 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a@ magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of quartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, and which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians have a 
nagual (‘individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing’; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east; spells are common; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mangani; and ete may be worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Roth, 5. 28; Howitt, 354; Spencer- 
Gillen», 455 ; Mauss, Powvoirs, passim, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must be made 
of rain-making. The office of rain-maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8. Totemism.—The nagual, associated with the 
mages among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases see Aust. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Science Reports, iii. 515, v. 638; Science of Man, 
vil. 91; cf. Man, 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E. we know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 400; Parker, 21); 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
pe generically different from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totenss, and their connexion with Jntichiwma cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former; among the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers; and in North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A pugressiye change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the Intichiwma ceremonies. Among the 
Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but noteaten. Finally, in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that the yunbeai (‘nagual’) 
may be reyarded as afourth soul. There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinary totemism. 
Among both the Euahlayi and the Warramungas 
one of the divinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen, 
519, 526; K. L. Parker, op. cit. 89). 

So-called ‘sex-totemism’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has a ‘brother’ or ‘ sister,’ 
whom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

g. Initiation ceremonies.—The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups: (1) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, the initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the privileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until he has 
attained riper years (Howitt, 509-677; Curr, op. ctt., 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen >, passim). . 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre (Journal, 1845, ii. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Upto the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
forbidden them; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow theirinclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

10. Bull-roarer.—There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine; but the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply atoy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. Onthe Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of atoy. See BULL-ROARER. 
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AUTHORITY. — Definition and scope. —The 
werd ‘authority,’ as used in ordinary hchape, 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of difference in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which is persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few others 
have at command. It may take the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is »r has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. ithout this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself; itis a 
means toanend. What that end may be it is not 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
Héffding is correct when he says : 

‘ Authority can never be anything but a means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
as mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as ite 
justification that it is the necessary condition for the complete 
carrying out of the principle of personality’(The Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 279). be 

‘o Héffding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a different 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. Hoffding is concerned with the 
principle of the Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The main thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

‘ Authority, as I have been using the term, is in all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its results by psychic processes other than reasoning’ (The 
Foundations of Belief, p. 219). ‘If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exagyeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluenced through the action of Authority ’ (tb. p. 229f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes—moral, social, and educational 
—which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.’ It is instructive to read why it should 
be so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without paying an 
ee « penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and the sanction of any true authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may be broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in er sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
called authority. Thesanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
but in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask— 

1. Is there an authority in science? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its sanctions? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external world, and subdued it to the uses 
of man? It may be quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, light, electricity, 

avitation, and dwell on these in our abstract 
ashion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yetso far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal characteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like,—he 
must have regard to the peceiceles nature of every 
natural object with which he has to do. He must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science and to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The nature of his 
material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative voice, and if he ventures to 
disregard that authority, he must Pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tumbling houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how 
to make her work, but she will do nothing for one 
who does not know her way and her limitations. 
We take from the sciences our first example of 
authority, and we have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be justified, 
and that reason quite recognizes the a hints of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
system in which he lives. 

Reason can recognize the processes and methods 
of nature. Indeed, the possibility of science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of nature in the special sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The correspondence exists, 
whatever the explanation of it may be. It would 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason.— When we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just as we have found nature to 
be rational. One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par- 
ticular experiences, and of making universal and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywhere. These judgmenta 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi 
ence, and without them experience would not be 
possible. They are of such a kind that the mind 
recognizes their truth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. They bear on the face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event beet pee without 6 
cause. The law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
without them, It makes no difference whether we 
call them ‘ axioms,’ or designate them ‘ postulates’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent with itself, that is, it 
must not be self-contradictory, and thought must 
be consistent with reality. On the other hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they must be prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable; and they must 
prove that, unless we accept them, our thinking 
will be self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time—on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their validity may 
be. All thinking must assume the law of non- 
contradiction, as all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authority and freedom, between 
authority and reason, between the principle of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very ee oe of reason itself, and these 
necessary and universal yee CHS are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can exercised only on the basis of 
universality and necessity. Because there is a 
fixed order of nature, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may be conceived 
and reali If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not be possible 
for mind to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it be possible for 
man to maintain a rational relation to a random 
world. The main thing, however, to insist on 
here is that these universal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce our 
opinions and beliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent with them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce themselves on us with 
very drastic sanctions. Our thinking, our action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent with them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil life-—We 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
laws of mind itself, and that the sanctions are of 
the most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate sphere for authority, with appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of civil life, in the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? It is 
impossible to say that in these spheres a denial of 
authority involves self-contradiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativeness of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity, 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says: 

‘The annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this ap- 
ee a beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 

ormal notion of government. . . . If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had ed them, without a trial and the 
formalities of an execution; if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself—we should be just in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now; but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner’ (Analogy, pt. 1, ch. ii.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, a giving notice of the appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws: 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public health, and so on; they ma 
be judicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet eac 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. The authority of each independent State is 
supreme within its own dominion. It might be 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
question to be discussed here (see art. GOVERN- 
MENT). But it may be well to learn from com- 
petent anshoriy: what is meant by law, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that— 


‘Laws set by God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and important differ- 
ences, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings’ 
(Lectures on Juri , vol. i. p. 3 [3-vol. ed. 1861]). 
Again, ‘Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 
by political superiors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate government, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies’ (p. 2). As to the 
source of lav, it is thus stated : ‘Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or @ sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to its author’ (p. 169). Again, ‘The notions of 
sovereignty and independent political society may be expressed 
concisely thus: if a determinate human superior, not in a 
habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and independent’ (p. 170). 


It may be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The Early History of Institutions, p. 
349 f., for an independent contribution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us much in 
ourinquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel. Reference may be made to 


Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ (Col- 
lected Works, vol. ii. p. 445) : 

‘It is a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
individuals under a sovereign—equally so whether we suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural rights, or suppose them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of rights. A State pre 
supposes other forms of community, with the rights which 
arise out of them, and exists only as sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rights in each 
other (recognized in each other powers capable of direction 
by reference to a common Good): there must further have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. The Hecogaltign of a right being very far 
short of the definition, the admission of a right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very different from agreement as to what the right consists in 
—what it is a right to do or acquire—the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of members of a family towards each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and maintained by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 
munity and to defend the integrity of the community against 
paesiee from without, then the elementary State has been 
ormed.’ 


For the vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a State, it is not sufficient to dwell on the ab- 
stract relationship of sovereign and subject or on 
the independence of a State; the authority must 
be vindicated on other grounds. Green has shown 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi- 
viduals under a common government. Individuals 
are already united by moral bonds; they are in 
families, in tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in authority 
must do service, and must justify their action on 
the ground of recognized worth or good achieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re- 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the encouragement of 
commerce. The object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘the object of their 
association is to live well—not merely to live.’ 

‘ Virtue and vice are matters of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that a State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect virtue is to convert the political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from the alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convert the law into a mere covenant, 
or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing good- 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, i.e. that it promotes the virtue of its 
a (Aristotle’s Politics, bk. iii. ch. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modern phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find eeekys realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present hour, and by its pro- 
mise for the future. The authority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of the governed. Without loyalt; 
the exercise of authority is hindered, confined, 
rendered ineffective. It makes no difference in 
the final issue whether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always be in such ways as_to carry with it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 

uicken him to do the State enthusiastic service. 
n this sphere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by_its fruits. 

f4.) Authority in morals.—We have passed in- 
serisibly to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moral life. Is there a Categorical Imperative? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril? To these questions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the theories of ethics so manifold, that it is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kant’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Metaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards his theoretical exposition of ethic. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a. per- 
fectly good will is not attainable in its fullness 
here, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well as reason, the good will is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined b 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acts 
upon desire. And he concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may be defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [1901], to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony with reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral eg 4 ho And 
among other questions he asks this one, What is 
the nature of the supreme good? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priort and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of experience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason. As 
Dr. Watson says: 

‘We learn three things: firstly, that all moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely a priori; secondly, that it is of 
supreme importance to set the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not merely in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also as an aid in practical life; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure practical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in a sense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings’ (op. 
cit. p. 317). 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the metaphysic of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘Act as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reached by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into which we 
cannot enter, is, ‘Act so as to use humanity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as merely a 
means.’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series: ‘Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws of action.’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newton’s 
three laws of motion. There need be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has shown the 
impossibility of deriving the Categorical Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If Iam to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by which an end is gained. 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discharged 
from the training needed for a teacher. But I 
may not decline to be moral. The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion the world is indebted to Kant. 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the real nature of 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answered, 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately the act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to be filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. Are we to say that in ‘these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because he likes to doit. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to asimilar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation wil cease, as duty 
will become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed (Data of Ethics, § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson says: 

‘A perfectly good will agrees with the rational will of man 
in conforming to objective laws, but it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
whose will is imperfect, such as the will of man, expressing as 
~ eat relation of objective law to an imperfect will ’ (op. 
cul. p. 5 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself? 
Does it cease when I am able to make it wholly 
operative? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
oousciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall be yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it be- 
comes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have appeared in the history of 
ethics. It is sufficient for us to have indicated 
that morality has authority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow. Man feels 
that he is bound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can be described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in Fedtity: The objective worth must be realized in 
the inward life. ere, however, we pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter into the sphere of 
religion. 

5. Authority in religion.—In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from the sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says: 

‘ All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have always regarded 
religion ag constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, . . . we leave behind on the shores of time; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, we look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it as something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects back its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened away into eternal 
rest’ (Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 8). 

It is in the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made effective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
ee of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, we really mean the unit 
which is given to the universe by the mind whic 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary revelation of God, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning; and when we read its 
meaning we are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of. 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we are dealing with reason 
which is not merely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize what in this sphere authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers which be have been ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Divine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
world from the theistic or from the pantheistic 

oint of view. In the latter case authority comes 

rom the perfect whole, in the former case it comes 

from the living God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on which it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per- 
sonal affection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Religion would not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
will as distinguished from a Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regards it as valid 
in its own place and way. They are expres- 
sions of the Divine nature, and express it as 
far as they can. But nature is an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine nature. It may show forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot be expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even in man as yet. God has 
really put a meaning into His works, and that 
meaning we are bound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as we have 
been able to read it. There is a wider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal with a world of persons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life and 
destiny which God has had to use to express His 
meaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rational and 
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non-moral, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality cannot be expressed by 
these imperfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they speak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authorit 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that fellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. It 
deepens the sources of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to be observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. Any 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no further. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view all 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God’s meaning, and are of worth just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning. 
Thus they have to be Pope enue and added to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to be the 
highest and fullest, viz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Christ there is a com- 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authority: binding on all, Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the wisest and the most pure, to the mightiest and 
the greatest. We bow down to this authority and 
regard its behests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 

ears finally in its strongest and most persuasive 
orm. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of authority, is that exerted by 
a person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in whom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader; they 
will work for him, serve him, live for him, die 
for him; his word will send them forth to fulfil 
his will or die, This element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in its highest flights takes. From this point of 


‘ 
view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselves with 
God ; but these do/not satisfy, they simply impet 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God and be at 
peace. ; 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 
sel the ways by which God makes Himself 

nown simply become irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. ‘These are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways by which God makes Him- 
self known are simply means to an end, and we 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to God? However good 
and sure the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this—that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position which belongs to God alone. 
It is time that men should use them as they are 
meant to be used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present with men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
man. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of power, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it has to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements of the human 
conscience, and to prove itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The will must find 
in it purpose, guidance, and energy; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the affections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When we trace all authority up to God, we have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 
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JAMES IVERACH. 

AUTOMATISM.— Originally the ‘automatic’ 
meant that which happens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the various sciences may all be traced 
back to this etymological signification. 

1. The first of these is the physiological. When 
motions are observed in an organism which are not 
apparently initiated by any external stimulation, 
the action is described as automatic, and_ this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of a living 
body, Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such spontaneity is only apparent, being really a 
secondary rearrangement and interaction of the 
chemical and physical forces which have been 
taken intothe organism.* All physiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous with and included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions. 

* See, however, art. ATTENTION, p. 2134, and H. Driesch, The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism, London, 1908. 
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2. When this point of view is extended to the 
psychological plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 


psycho-physical parallelism known as _psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a closed system with a fixed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, t.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomenon, a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion which accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is to distinguish 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. But inasmuch as the onl 
consciousness of which any one has direct experi- 
ence is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. But though in our own case we have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, ¢.g., Hume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘causation.’ The theory of 
psycho-physical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics; but it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival-value of any characteristic of life 
which has been progressively developed. For, 
unless consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had survival-value. A com- 

lete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
lowever: can be achieved only by displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. In psychology proper, action is said to be 
automatic wherever the organism functions with- 
' out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions which are ‘automatic’ in the first 
sense may or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘automatism’ is 
adopted, it follows that a// bodily motions are 
‘automatic’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, but are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes, Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 

benomena of Volition (g.v.) and Habit (q.v.). 

‘ully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition y tgs to be the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volving efiort, strain, thought, and time, is too ex- 
pensive a process biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and Labitual 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tend 
to fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a long time the continuance of 
these factors as powers kept in reserve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies. In 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difficult, and volitional act (e.g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degree 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that this psychological declension 
means a biological gain. ence it may even be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
will or within the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable eee. of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional towards 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to conceived as a mechanical 
process. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, #.e. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functious of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4. In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after havin 
once been conscious, other automatisms are foun 
to occur which seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious Poona . They seem to be initi- 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, wna: they are 
usually regarded as pathological. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
but may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
herence and persistence in cases of ‘multiple’ and 
‘alternating’ personality (g.v.). They have been 
classified as eee | (e.g. dreams [qg.v.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [g.v.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation raises the important question of sub- 
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conscious mental life (see SUBCONSCIOUSNESS) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be detected, 
and these have been claimed as evidence of the 
ossibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and this is precisely the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
logical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these antomatisms have contributed 
greatly to the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
in the supernatural generally. 


LITERATURE.—1.* Michael Foster, T’ext-book of Physiology, 
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AUTONOMY.—The term ‘autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17th and 18th cents. use it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the language 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(‘Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten,’ Sémmt- 
liche Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
vill. 71 ff. ; ‘Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,’ id. 
p. 145ff.). By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that the will possesses of being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law, the 
moral law itself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 
nomous? When it is determined by its own form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 
will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those maxims (3.e. motives) which can be trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own laws: it is autonomous; it is free. For 
to be free is to obey absolute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

The opposite of autonomy is heteronomy. It is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, i.e. ultimately, to 
the desire of being happy. Heteronomous imperatives are 
never absolute, because they imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i.e. of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute in 
Lee pee order of things except liberty itself); or, in other 
words, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of the pure will or of Uberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, but it 1s not the matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather the quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
the universal, i.e. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness can be sought after by a free will; yet 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, but only in so far as 1t can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 


* These numbers refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few brief remarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will has two motives. (1) The first is 
the conception of liberty that it has within it. 
According to Kant, the will ceases to be free when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. This is 
what might be called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, he per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desire the uni- 
versal, for only the universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure reason; all that is empirical is 
contingent. ere we find ourselves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These two arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very different kinds. The 
submission of the empirical will to the pure will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with the social; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal affects the 
will only when it becomes the object of an attrac- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal isa 
will which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man whose will has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is the 
moral man par excellence. It seems, indeed, that 
he would lack what constitutes the soul of all com- 
plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea eaten) of all psycho- 
logical basis. It expresses an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the idea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Ethik des 
reinen Willens,’ System der Philosophie*, 1907, pt. 
il.):- But, eapioed! by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of practical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but as the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of all his actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and positive manner, a social principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 
negatively. 

LITERATURE.—F.. Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
ee dhe ha 1882-89 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttgart, 
1898 ; V. Delbos, La philosophie pratique de Kant, Paris, 1904. 

EUGENE EHRHARDT. 

AVALOKITESVARA.—1. The name.*—(a) 
Ivara, which, among naiyayikas (philosophers) 
and bhaktas (devotees) alike, refers to the personal 
and supreme god, means etymologically ‘king,’ 
‘monarch.’ It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, or at least—for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
although he is still a ‘natural man’ (prthagjana) 
—to all the Bodhisattvas who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas’ (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahasattva), ‘masters of the ten stages of 
Bodhisattva-ship’ (dasabhimi-isvara) (see Maha. 
vyutpatti, 22,15). But, when speaking of Avalo- 
kita, who is not only a ‘great god’ but a ‘god- 
providence,’ we cannot forget that Siva is called 
the ‘great lord’ (Mahesvara) or simply, ‘the lord’ 
(Isvara). 

(6) The meaning of the compound ‘ Avalokiteé. 
vara’ is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean either ‘the lord 
of what we see,’ i.e. ‘of the present world,’ or ‘of 

* See Kern, Gesch. i, 324, Inser. uit Battambang, 76; Burnout, 
Introduction, 226; Minayeff, Grammaire palie, p. 7: ‘le souve- 
rain qui voit tout’; Griinwedel, Lamaism, p. 130; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism (1880), p. 200ff.; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 40, and 


4 ae 1894; Watters, Fuan-Chwang, i. 343: ‘the beholding 
ord.’ 
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the view,’ or ‘the lord whom we see,’ ‘the lord 
revealed,’ ‘the master who is or was seen.’ * 

But the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks’; for their translation ‘Spyan - ras - gzigs’ 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’ + 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify: ‘lord who looks down 
from on high.’ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha (‘ Bhagavanmukhavalokana- 
para’) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion (‘ kKarundsnigdhavalokana’).t 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 
is bad grammar; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with him.§ 
Further, from the grammatical point of view, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies,’ ‘lord with 
compassionate glances.’|| Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘the all-sided one,’ ‘samantamukha.’ T 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokesvara, Lokandatha, 
‘Lord, Protector of the world.’ M. Kern expresses 
it very well when he says that he is the ‘god of 
the peeentie ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitabha), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ (Dharmakdya), the present form of the 
Buddha, ‘the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amit&ébha, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’** The texts clearly show that 


*See Kern, Inser. uit Battambang: ‘lord contemplated’= 
Avalokita isvara=vyakta isvara, t.e. a name of Siva; ‘lord of 
ne view or of that which is seen ’=drsti-guru, t.¢. another name 
of Siva. 

+ Spyan-ras=chakgus, ‘eye.’ It is a lofty expression. We 
have, ¢.g., ‘thugs-rjei spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa: karundchaksusa 
avalokayan’ (Sarat Chandra, Dict.). Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give, compassion.’ If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Karanda (Burnout, Introd. p. 226) would dispel 
it: ‘He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existence.’ The Mongol has niduber 
utchektchi, ‘who beholds,’ from niduber utchego, ‘to see,’ from 
nidun, ‘eye.’ 

¢ Sadhana (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. ii. 
pp. 16,18. Waddell explains ‘look down from on high’ by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokana, ‘glance,’ like the smile 
(smita) and the beam (raémz), is a mode of communication. 

§ Burnouf, Introd. p. 226, note. Parijita(Mahdavyutpatti, 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean parijitavan, and it ts possible 
that there are other examples. 

|| See Bohtlingk-Roth, ¢.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means ‘a person to whom good-bye has been said,’ 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Divyadvadana and Mahdvastu). Avalokiteévara is indeed the 
lord of the departed and the help of the hae The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

"| Lotus, ch. xxiv.; Kern, ii. 171; Beal, Catena, 384. Like 
samantachandra and samantalokha, it is an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas (Lalitavistara, 550, 11). 

** Bee Kern, op. cit. With regard to the solar character of 
Amitabha and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Ami- 
tabha, as it is described in the Amitayurdhydna, is full of in- 
formation: ‘all beings . . . see the cc | er (see § 9 
Amitabha is Siva unrevealed; Avalokita is Siva reveal 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the former 
(amita- Gbh@) is contrasted with the finite light (mita) of the 
latter : ‘ Brilliant is Lokeévara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.’ Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as his body (dinakaravapus). e 
Paradise of ‘Am{tabha is closely connected with the town of 
Varuna in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
called Sukha (Max Miller, SBE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
‘great King of Glory’ reigns (Mahdsudassanasutta, SBE xi. 
p. 247). 
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Avalokita is the sun; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
‘lotus-bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Sirya (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Visnu of the Buddhists. 

2. If Avalokitesvara signified originally ‘ the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. This would present difficulties. * 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconographic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very different things. 

3. Although the Mahdvastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhimis (‘spiritual stages’) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘areas’ or 
‘fields of Buddhas’ (Buddhaksetra), there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalita, among the 32,000 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Maitreya, 
Dharanisvara,t+ several others, and particularly a 
Mahakarundchandrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed by Mahdkarunasattva (‘Siiin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa’); now Mahdkaruna, ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in the Lalita.t 

4. A great many authorities§ do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along with a certain number of companions, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence: ‘the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Maiijughosa 
at their head .. .,’ ‘Avalokita, Samantabhadra 
(‘the wholly auspicious’), Mafijughosa (‘lovely 
voice’ = Mafjusri’), Ksitigarbha (‘earth-womb’), 
and Vajrin (‘thunderbolt-holder’ = Vajrapani),’ 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts we are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congregation’ (Sangha) or third 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the sitras, ¢.g. in the Dharmasangiti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong-doing, it is yet better to suffer the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 


*The present writer thinks that M. Kern gives a perfect 
explanation of the nature of AvalokiteSvara, who is a Buddhist 

iva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the ‘measured’ light of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite light (amita). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that before becoming Siva, AvalokiteSvara was a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

t ‘Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a ‘dhy&nibuddha’ 
in the Suvarnaprabhdsa; according to Waddell, ‘a common 
title for Manjuéri’ (J RAS, 1894, p. 55). 

t Lunar names (chandra) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahavyutpatti, 23). 

§ e.g. Bodhicharyavatdra (ch. ii. 1, 48). In Mahdvyutpatt 
(published a.p. 816-838) 28, we find the following order: Avalo. 
kiteSvara, Maitreya, AkaSagarbha, Samantabhadra, Vajrapani 
Manjusrikumarabhuta, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, Ksitigarbha, 
Mahasthamaprapta, Ratnaketu, Ratnapani, etc. It must be 
observed that Ratnapani (a future so-called Dhyanibodhisattva’ 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘beginning with Ratna,’ an 
also that Maijuéri holds quite a subordinate place. Cf. Dhar- 
masangraha, xii., where among the eight Bodhisattvas there 
is no mention of Avalokita. 
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placed in you.* Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
ut he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the first. 

It is probably this stage in the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
where a ‘Lotus-bearer’ Padmapani (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita) appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha. t+ 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 

osition is better established, must originally 

ave taken precedence of him,t and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon (Mahdvyutpatiz) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the réle 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva,’ helpful and divine, the 
very noble (paramarya), the giver of securit 
(abhayandada), etc., was divided among Ksiti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exelusive ‘designation of Avalokita.§ 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
Temarks are very hypothetical; for, from the 
dawn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5. Lotus of the True Law, Sukhdvativyiha, 
Amitdyurdhyanasitra.—(a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, but there is a whole 
chapter on his dporela, his ‘gesta,’ in Skr. his 
tree He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas (Aksayamati, etc.), who along with 
him listen to Sakyamuni, with the AE exception 
of Majijusri, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’; it is better to think of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Maheévara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to fulfil his task of mercy. Aksayamati 
(‘undecaying intelligence’) presents him with 
flowers ; he divides them between Sakya and the 
stipa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha. 

* See Sikgds, p. 286; Bodhicharydavatara, p. 814. 

t See Grunwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 196, 201 ff. 

{ Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva acknowledged in the 
Little Vehicle. He is the second in Mahdvyutpatti, 23, the first 
in Dharmasangraha, xii; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Grtinwedel (Buddhistische 
Kunst) has some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
Gandhara rr deers and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya (Buddh. Art in India, p. 192n.). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 


Amitabha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
iis Abe present living Avalokita (see especially ib. ii. 223, i. 


§ More or less exclusive, according to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xiv.: Avalokita, Maitreya, 
Akagagarbha (Khagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Manjuéri, 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhin and Ksitigarbha (Wass., 175), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasangraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganaganja. 

i See the translations of Burnouf and Kern. The Mahdtmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
kusu, 162; Beal’s tr., Catena, p. 389). 

] The Stkgds ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 

transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink (panabhojana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 
** The association of Vajrapani with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tara (ed. de Blonay) Vajrapani begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart, Congrés d’Alger, 
*Vajrapani’; and below, p. 259> n. j. 


(b) The Sukhavatiand the Anitiyurdsy parties Ms 
supply us with a very fine theology of Amitabha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhakti, or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lokanatha was in ancient times a 
bhiksu called Dharmakara,t ‘mine of the law’; it 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal ; they possess 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.t 
But it is very probable that they are differentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharmakara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha LokeSva- 
raraja,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha- 
hood, he would have a ‘ Buddha field,’ wondrously 
blessed, the happy land (Sukhdavati),|| and that is. 
why there flock to him from all the ‘ Buddha fields’ 
the beings appointed to nirvana, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas.7 It is with Amitabha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 

robation in lotus-flowers; with him also the 

odhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds.** After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the age.t+t 

The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. Inthe heaven of Awatebhe there are two, 
Avalokita and Mahasthamaprapta,tt almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in different forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical; like Amitabha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there; he never forgets for a moment his réle 
as provider of the Sukhavati. And it is he, rather 


* Sukhavativyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redactions, 
edited by Max Miiller, Anecd. Oxoniensia, and also in fac-simile 
Musée Guimet, U., translated in SBE xlix, with the Amitayus, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (translated into Chinese 
in 424). On this text cf. also JBT7'S, 1894, 2, 1. 

+ On the human antecedents of Amita and Avalokita, cf. also 
Rémusat, Fo-koue-ki. 

¢ There are two things which have no limit, the brilliance of 
Amitabha and the prajfidpratibhana of every Buddha. The 
light of Amitabha illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘special vow’ of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
infinite number of other fields. Although Amitabha is praised, 

lorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
any kind of monarchy. A fairly just idea of the system may 
be formed by regarding the Buddhas as saints (in fhe Roman 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
powerful saints. Cf. Afahavastu, iii. 830. 15. 

§ A name of Avalokita. 

{ More refined in charity is the wish expressed in Karuna- 
pundarika ‘to have a Buddha field’ inhabited by inferior beings 
overwhelmed by calamities, in order to have a more worthy 
object of pity. 

In the kingdom of Amitabha all the Bodhisattvas are in 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
special wish (pranidhdnavisesa) to save others. It is note- 
worthy that our text admits the existence of arhats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, 7.¢. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvana without passing through the stage of Buddhahood 
The Great Vehicle believes that all beings will become Buddhas, 
but this was not the belief of Hiuen Tsiang. 

** They do not even have to move in order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

tt Schmidt, Uber die tausend Buddhas (p. 106) ; and Rémusat, 
Cosmogonie, Mélanges Posthumes, 

tt In modern (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhavati, Vajrapani 
takes the place of Mahasthama (Foucher, Catalogue, p. 83). 
The Japanese representation of the Sukhavati is nearer the 
original text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mahasthama often have 
gers on their heads (Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 193 and 
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than Amitaébha himself, who is the lord of the 
Sukhavati.* 

fhis ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the ‘rationalist’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors; + their 
presi: does not in any way lessen the necessity 
or personal effort. In the Sukhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Kraignavite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation: beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavati. 
The Amitdéyurdhydna does away with this restric- 
tion: the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Visnupurdna, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconographic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese Pee had given us their testimony, 
before the archeologists examined them; and 
we are quite justified in referring to them here, as 
the Amitadyurdhyadna speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 

iant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 

e is facing Maitreya, Tara, and venus and 
probably also Mahasthima— wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon.t They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitdéyurdhydnasitra 
ee a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 

igh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitabha ; this 1s clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiang), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitabha.§ 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Mafijusri and Avalokita, and on the Prajiia. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 

anistic’ (Buddh. Records, ii. 61)—the same thing 
iw pened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
aihat he tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when he was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhiksu’ is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192).|| 

* He is called Sukhavatisvara (Trikdndasega). 

+ See the ‘Code du Mahayana en Chine,’ where Avalokita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Groot, p. 98). 

t The information of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Foucher. The last inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, Jcon. 110; 
Beal, Buddhist Records, u. 247; JRAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potala, to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet (Tdrandtha, 144, 203; Foucher, Icon., 28; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1905, pp. 364, 388). . a 

§ The relation between ‘Dhyanibuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. ApisuppHA. Waassilieff mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Of. Griinwedel, Buddh. 
Art in India, p. 196 f. 

f For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
Mauayana. To avoid any ompngentidertess D let us merely 
point out that the Avalokitavrata and the Bhadracharipram- 
dhana (Nanjio, 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
upon as sacred texts by the Sautrantikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Kadranda- 

uha* and in the Sirangama;t but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sitra, but with Puranic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential sh Ad ong of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(a) In some of its features the Kdrandavyitthat 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitdyurdhydna: 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sayama, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabha’s compliments; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabhadra: no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance ( pratibhana) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his worth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gods issue: the sun and the moon 
come out of his eyes;§ Mahesvara, who will be 
called Mahadeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his forehead; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and feed the pretas (‘ ghosts’) ; he terrifies 
all the demons and puts MD oe to flight. || 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician (vidyddhi- 


pati, anekamantrasatavakirna) ; he is in possession 


of the formule (in which he glories in the Ami- 
eee but, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula 6” mani padme hiih.4 


* See the Calcutta edition, 1873; Csoma-Feer, p. 246; Hodg- 
son, Extracts; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Lit. pp. 
95, 101); the masterly exposition of Burnouf (Introd. p. 221 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.p. 616 (Schlagint- 
weit, P. 84; Rockhill, p. 212), but the original is supposed to 
have been in existence from the time of the mythical king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri (4.D. 427); see Griinwedel, Myth. 451, 247. On 
the Mapi-bka-hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Rockhill, 212, and Schla- 

intweit, 84. For the history of the Raksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 

cords, ii, 241. 

t Ch. vi. See Beal, Catena, 39. 284; Nanjio, 899 (tr. a.p. 

17); Wass., 175 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 ; and the quotations from 
the ikedsamuchchaya, Enumerating the innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases in which he 

rovides safety, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
abha the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

t Sakyamuni speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin 
and Ratnapani. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lista of 108 names later? 

§ Surydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loc. cit.); cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

| Vajrapdnividravanakara. In the Bodhicharydvatara, ve 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been etary in the salvation of infernal beings. 

4] It is this famous formula that is in view in the Divydvaddna 
(foot of p. 613) which makes no mention of Avalokita. Sakya- 
muni imparts it to Ananda ; it was preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is known to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 541; Kern, Gesch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them from heaven 
about a.p. 400. So far as the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor Poabemplsted in Nanjio, No. 326 (tr. a.p. 420), 
which contains two dhdranis and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘formula of six syllables.’ We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831; Rémusat, Mélanges, p. 99, 
Fo-koue-ki, p. 118; Schlagintweit, pp. 64 and 55; Griinwedel, 


Lamaism, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an 
obscene interpretation. Mani and padme in this jargon have 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, Rémusat’s cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 


F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this ‘ hexasyllabic 
(sadaksart) knowledge (vidya)’? No. Is there a 
being who possesses it? No. It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its other 
side: whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose ‘heart,’ t.e. ‘mystery,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘ Adored one’ (vandita) 
is a sufficient description of him. He is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderbolt (vajrakdyasarira), the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (Tathagata- 
mmanakott), and becomes like a dhdtustipa, a stipa 
with relics.+ 

(6) Iconography and the manuals of incantation,t 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolatry.§ 
All the Tibetan- forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early as 
the 10th and 11th cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
(sddhanas) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother-country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyana, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossibie to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.|| We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.1 In one hand he bears the lotus 
(padma),** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘bestower of favour,’ and a ghost (preta) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tara (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
necked’), the guardian of the 30,500,000 magical 
formule, and Sudhana, who is also a friend of 


*This magician (ma@ydvin) with eleven heads—this shows 
the best and truest form of his polymorphism —is incom- 
prehensible. He appears and disappears like a meteor (jvalann 
twagnipindah). He has a hundred thousand arms and a hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future (trikdla). He was at work when Sakya- 
muni was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except when all beings have entered nirvana. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
‘matured,’ and who owe everything to him; there is deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

+ Let us recall the fact that the Kdrandavyttha in verse adds 
some details in the ‘ Adibuddhistic’ sense (see art. ADIBUDDHA). 
But note that there is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the Mani-bka-hbum, Avalokita is 
born from a white ray from Amitabha’s left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as & young man of sixteen years of age); nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘Dhyani- 
buddhas’ and their ‘sons’; Vajrapani is a malevolent being, 
Ratnapani is a personage of secondary rank. Avalokita is 
nowhere, so far as we can see, called P: apani. 

t The bija of Avalokita seems always to be hrih; his mantra 
is the hexasyllabic formula (see the beautiful plate, Schlagintweit, 
p. 55), but sometimes we find 6m vajradharma hrih. 

§ There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Karandavytha and of the Mayajalabhisambodhi. 

| Foucher, Iconographie, i. and ii. 

| Trikandagega, which gets its information from Vyadi (Vin- 
dhyavasin ?) gives the names Lokedvara, Amitabhasekhara, Pad- 
mapani, and also Khasarpana, Karandavyuha, Sukhavatisvara. 
Tara is the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Safichi the ‘lotus’ is represented in the hand of 
& great many personages, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
These who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 167). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus of the True Law nor the 


Sukhavati nor the Amitayus nor the Karayda seems to know 
Padmapani. 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined)in afjali (the hands ane 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the other two hok 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the water-pot. 
hon then, when the god receives the names of 

iva, Amoghapasa, Halahala, Nilakantha, Padma- 
narteévara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eyes 
become multiplied, and he carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls filled with flowers, bows, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, besides, those which 
clearly show the identification with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are ee (1) the figure of Sith- 
hanada (‘lion’s cry’). This was the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamuni ; Mafijuéri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on alion. Avalokita becomes confused 
with Majfijusri, is seated on the lion, carries the 
book and the sword of Mafijusri, but all the time 
retains his own attributes as well. (2) The tigure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor ;* this is 
a sculptured interpretation of the universalit 
of the god. (3) The figure with eleven heads 
(three, three, three, one, one, the last one being 
the head of Amitabha) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saman- 
tamukha.t+ It corresponds to a legend which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita: ‘May my 
head split asunder,’ the god had said, ‘if I fail in 
my vow to save beings !’—an old Buddhist expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
efficacy of his efforts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitabha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new. 

We shall also quote a modern Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of ibe dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero: ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogins call him the King of the Fishes (Matsy- 
endra), the devotees of the female deities (sakias) 
call him Sakti, the Buddhists call him Lokeé- 
vara. All honour to this being, whose true form 
is Brahman.’¢ This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par eacellence, i.e. with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female energy, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Taras,§ that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into a woman had 
probably been already effected in India.|| 

7. We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 


* ‘With an eye in the palm of each hand’ (Sandberg, Collo- 
quial Tibetan, p. 197). Sometimes only sixty-six arms are 
represented (Foucher, Catal. 15). 

Fee Schlagintweit, p. 54; Schmidt, Forschungen, p. 202 (the 
head is broken into ten pieces). This number eleven recalls 
the eleven Rudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disguised Siva. 
Being Vagiévara, he is none the less Brahma when he becomes 

‘iva.J It may be useful to mention that the Avalokita- 
ekadaSamukhadharanis (Nanjio, 327, 328) were translated inte 
Chinese in 557-581. Among the other Samantao (Mahavyut- 
patti, 23, 31, 36, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantabhadra 
(Lotus, xxvi.; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of the ‘Dhyanibodhisattvas’ who is not a pani 
(vajra, ratna, padma, capa. 

t Inscription dated 792 ; see Ind. Antiquary, ix. 192, Kern, 
Vermenging, p. 14; on Matsyendra, see Wilson, ii. 30, and i. 
214; Kern, op. cit., 42, and Lévi, Népal, i. 849 ff. He belongs 
to the mysterious line of ‘Siddhas,’ masters of the Hathayoga, 
civilizers (?) of Nepal. Sometimes he is the son of Adinatha, 
and is placed five spiritual generations previous to Gorakh- 
nath; sometimes he is Gorakhnath’s disciple. There may be 
concealed under his name a historical pomenes identified with 
Abjapani=Padmapani. But although the mythical explana- 
tion finds very little favour, euhemerism in such a subject 
seems almost chimerical. An important iconographic detail 
is that Avalokita is white, except in Nepal, where he is red 
(Foucher, Cat. 15, etc.). 

§ JBTS, 1894, 2. 1. 

|| On the Chinese Avalokita, see Eitel, Handbook, p. 22. 
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the monastic dignitaries are nirmdnas (sprul-pa= 
khoubilgan) of the chief deities ; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article LAMAISM 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokiteSvara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lama (rgyal- 
ba ryga-mtsho), while Amitaibha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Lamaic 
a is peculiarly Tibetan; but it is quite as 
certain that many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 

LITERATURE.—Detailed bibliography in Burgess, Arch. Sur- 
vey of Western India, No. 5 (1883), p. 14, and Griinwedel, 


Mythologie, 1900, notes 29. 

ORIGINAL SOURCES,—Lexicons ; Mahavyutpatti, Dharmasah- 
graba, Trikindagega, Saddharmapundarika, Sukhavativyiha, 
Amitayurdhyanasttra, Bodhicharyavatara, Karandavytha. 

TIBETAN SOURCES. —Csoma-Feer, AMG ii. 330; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Dictionary, p. 806, J ASB (1882) ii. 126. 

CHINESE SOURCES, ag AES Catalogue, 1883, Nos. 827 ff.; 
Beal, Catena, 1878 (Sirafgama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Hodgson, Burnouf, Wassilieff, 
Kern, Képpen, Schlagintweit, Pander, Waddell, and Griin- 
wedel, the reader is referred to Wilson, Select Works, i. 213, 
fi. 1-39, Bauddha Tracts from Nepal, 1862; Kern, (nscrip. uit 
Battambang, Amsterdam, 1899, Vermenging van (Civaisme, 
1888; Foucher, Iconographie, i., 1899, and ii., 1905; Blonay, 
Déesse Tara, 1895; Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddh. Art m 
India?, 1901; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalokita,’ 
JRAS, 1894, 51-89, Gazetteer of Sikhim, 1893, p. 250; specially 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arch. Surv. Rep. oy Western India, 
No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 5, 1883; Pander, Panthéon des 
Tschangtscha Hutuktu, Berlin, 1890. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

AVARICE.—Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorbing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between him and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to which any possession can be put 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted to this 
second feature, while the passionate desire that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

he avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and yet it may 
be doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state he probably sees in it the possi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his imagination the splendour 
with which he might surround himself, the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
avarice leads men to amass money because of the 
command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, and because of its efficacy as an instrument 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory *, 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power; although it ca | continue even 
when pleasure and power seem no longer likely to 
be gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
to all, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon-worshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is graphically described by Dante, 
who represents the miser as cleaving to the dust, in Purgatory 
(Longtellow’s tr. xix. 120 ff.)— 
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‘Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 
So justice here has merged it in the earth.’ 
A similar conception is found in Milton’s description of Mammon 
(Par, Lost, i. 680 ff.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent— 
‘admiring more 

The riches of heay’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In vision beatific.’ 
Of. also Bunyan’s account of the man with the muck-rake, who 
was so intent upon the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante (Inferno, vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

‘For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 
Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.’ 

The miser is represented frequently in literature, as in Moliére’s 
L’ Avare and in Plautus’s Aulularia, on which Molitre's pla 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious is well 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Aulularia: ‘Nec noctu, nec diu, quietus unquam eram: nunc 
dormiam.’ He has bestowed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. Now he 
a to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussing): ‘If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessary. ... When 
sent out . . . ona public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. . . . If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is about to have his daughter married, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints may be put upon avarice by the laws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
Ns the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 

declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, ¢.g. money may 
not be hoarded by any one in such a way that his 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to support his 
children. Children are bound to support their 
arents. In these and other ways law may put 
imits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
cease. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an effort may be made to 
check avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along with the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Christi- 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin which 
must give pine to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love of neighbou1 as well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, but possess them 
as if he possessed them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks first the kingdom of Goi, 
all things needful for life will be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to be 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 
paren, but, regarding himself as a steward of God, 

e is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

LirsRATURE.—Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1875; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory2, London, 1886; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins, London, 1901; Mozley, University Sermons?, 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
asticism, London, 1903. D. MACRAE TOD. 


AVERROES, AVERROISM.—1. Life. — 
‘ Averroés’ is a corruption of the Arabic name Ibn 
Rushd. Abu Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rushd was born at Cordova in the 

ear A.H. 520 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing. 
His grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some important works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroés himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Abi Jafar Harin 
of Truxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated theosophist Ibn ‘Arabi. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesh (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Almohad Abi Ya'qib Yusif. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

‘When I came into the presence of the Amir of the Faithful,’ 
he says, ‘I found him alone with Ibn Tufail, who began to 
eulogize me... . After asking my own, my father’s, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion: “ What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it Care Serna ?” A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless.’ e Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
@ knowledge unlooked for in a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroés to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There isa 

oe in Ibn Tufail’s philosophical romance, Hay 

en Yakzan, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroés, who was just then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroés was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
composition of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time with public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marrakesh, where Yusif appointed him his chief 
oe ein a ye that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 

en Yusif sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ‘Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroés continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qib al-Mansir,. Yusif’s 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
ous heresies (see below, § 3); and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthodoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Madieie: Arithmetic, and 
sa eae Astronomy. 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroés was recalled to Marrakesh; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the Tagazit gate. 
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2. Works.—Avetroés’ great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West in the Middle Ages. His philosophy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But the care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. : 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in Musalman teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 

eriods into which philosophical instruction was 
Nivided, It is in this way too that the Qur’an or 
the ‘akdid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islam, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics, 
the Physics, the treatises on the Sky and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics; but no long commentaries 
for the other works: and none at all for the History 
of Animals, and the Politics. In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Logic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics. HH. Derenbourg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiums 
(jawami') in the library of the Escurial. This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Almohads (Fagnan’s tr. p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Tahdfut al-Tahafut (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. ‘There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions as having been written 
by Averroés besides his commentaries, but which 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Farabi’s Logic and on his manner of comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’s 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith (‘Akidah) of the Mahdi Ibn Timart. 
Averroés was the author also of works on Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the last 
named, we possess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kudliydt (t.e. ‘Generalities ’). 

3. Doctrine.—It is by no means certain that the 
Western writings which we possess on Averroés 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. His 
poileeor oy was fiercely attacked by the theo- 
ogians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of al-Ghazali 
entitled Tahdfut (‘ Destruction,’ or ‘Vanity of 
Philosophers’), where he applies it to al-Farabi 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-Ghazali reproaches 
‘philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinions 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 


. Averroés than in his predecessors. 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroés. He was oe by theologians, not only 
by Musalmans, but by Christians as well; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but es the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroés, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscureand difficult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroés’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroés as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroés’ doctrine according 
to Renan: 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points. He 
further represents Averroés as a downright determinist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover, in several 
pisces that Averroés denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 

pressed with the | abd influence of Neo-Platonism in Islam— 
an influence brou 


t into evidence by Dieterici—he tries to 
trace the ideas of 


e Arabic philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
sometimes finds rather difficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these different ways 
of looking at Averroés. We believe that he 
must be studied as belonging to the school called 
al-falasifa (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farabi and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonic than Peripatetic; that Averroés’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, differ- 
ing from it only in unessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut al-Tahafut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) which 
Averroés wrote in reply to al-Ghazali’s Tahafut. 
Al-Ghazali attacked al-Farabi and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently happens that Averroés finds 
al-Ghazalis criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroés on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosophers’ as an 2 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood ristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroés’ philosophy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points in Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This is not a very easy task ; for Averroés himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world.—The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu'tazilites, such as Abu'l-Hudail and 
Tumamah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averroés, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihilo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averroés 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not differ 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time—a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time: it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement. of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroés recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s which does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘agent.’ In this way Averroés distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause (eternitas secundum tempus, eternitas sec- 
undum essentiam). Ged alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an agent. 

(2) Origin of multiplicitty.—Renan remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroés most was 
that of the origin of beings; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emerge from Him? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘out of one 
only one can spring’; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from God a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroés does not absolutely maintain this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

e admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘dispositions’ that they have in them. 
Averroés, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted—an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rejecting this opinion, 
Averroés continues to diminish the importance of 
the réle of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the different faculties, the mem- 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because of 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it can 
oe said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as we read in the Qur’an. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows then from the unit, i.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
different beings that compose the world harmonize. 
But Averroés seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in God,—Averroés gives us his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.’ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not comprehend the 
beings that: are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any other being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God would 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and He 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes of human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up: we cannot, according to Averroés, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect would be neces- 
sary to the more perfect; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, a little obscure. Averroés tries to 
explain it by comparing it to colour, which is one 
in its essence but has different degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In view of this explanation it would 
be unjust to claim that Averroés’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The soul and the intellect.—We may take 
it that Averroés’ psychology is, as a whole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. But there is one 
eee in this system which we must not forget, the 

istinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often been said that 
Averroés taught the ‘unity of the soul’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, about the universal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of ‘ Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in degree; that is to say, the 
intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter; it is essentially that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
soul, in Musalman philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 


animates matter; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


\ 

with and involved in it. , At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have an idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually jae iy gee by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following :— 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the bodies. No philosopher will deny that there is a celestial 
heat in the elements which serve as support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the ‘‘ natural celestial 
faculty.” Galen calls it the “informing faculty.” These souls 
form bodies; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
is separate from the body; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said; ‘‘ At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see.”’ (Tahdafut, p. 138). 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in-- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroés points out 
after a passage in which he has been speaking of the unity of 
the intelligence: ‘ This argument,’ he says, ‘is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say: “It is not exempt from the condition of individuality ”’ 


(op. cit. p. 187). 


The soul, therefore, according to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
body. It may do so. Arguments of a purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they show that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Averroés’ point of 
view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, he leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘It is a very difficult prob- 
lem,’ he says. The philosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point we have just 
seen—the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with what we find in Avicenna. 

Belief in the survival of individual souls, com- 
bined with belief in the eternity of the world, 
brings up a difficulty with regard to infinite 
number. Since the number of souls produced at 
the beginning of the world is without end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. Now, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number. Averroés agrees with 
the peamelrek He seems to solve the difticulty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle; he does 
not apply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
Averroés refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are quite detached from one 
another; but he does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the case of objects previously bound to 
a general unity. 

uch is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Averroés’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite impossible to admit the 
contrary opinion, which is that Averroés denied 
the survival of the soul. For there is no doubt 
that Averroés claimed to remain one of the 
faithful. Now it is an absolute impossibility that 
he could believe himself a Musalman and at the 
same time sey the immortality of the soul. His 
thought must have been, like that of the whole 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosophy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhammadan 
faith was also true; that consequently there should 
be no essential point of contradiction between them, 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of ‘ the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘the unity 
of thesoul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroés explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity: ‘Ghazali,’ he says, 
‘has taken this argument from the Philosophers: 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiplied 
through origin, position, or constituent. his 
conception, therefore, cannot be subjected to birth 
and destruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal; 
neither are they born nor do they die except b 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to suc 
and such an individual, They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, #.e. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is God. The human intelli- 
gence eee general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in which these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes poles it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. Weseein the works of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna the different degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, t.¢. to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This system is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a mere 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘perfected’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood why the Philosophers considered the 

uestion of individual survival in connexion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(5) Resurrection.—A1-Ghazali accused the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, considering the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur’4n. Averroés denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Taha@fut. Renan gives a somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this passage (Aver. p. 158). 
Averroés says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, prior to philosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that this dogma is 
useful for leadin nee to seek after the happi- 
ness of the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect happiness only by 
associating with the multitude’ (Zahdfut, p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 
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Averroés interpreted this doctrine thus: the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life; ‘that which 
will be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this world; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot be born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perished in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.’ ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroés, ‘that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world’ (op. cit. p. 14Q) 

Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
sense passages such as Renan quotes (pp. 156, 157), 
in which Averroés disapproves of the use of myths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or says 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a representa- 
tion of the other world may be false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward. 

(6) Truth and law.—In politics, Averroés, like 
al-Farabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Republic he commented on; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religious truth. He accepts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, half 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at all agree with the customs 
of Islam. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the whole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient philosophy 
was considered true as a whole; and all its docu- 
ments, even the most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the settled 
conviction that they could neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises of Averroés in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This work required 
some ‘interpreting’ of the Qur’4n and a slight 
changing of its meaning. We get used to efiorts 
of this kind in the study of the philosophers 
aoe to Averroés, and certain more or lesa 
neterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averroés the extreme form of this 
conception, which, admitting a@ priori the two 
truths, philosophical and prophetic, ends in assimi- 
lating the philosopher and the prophet. Just as 
there must always be prophets here on earth, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the human world 
into relation with the world beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the active intellect, there must 

ways be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few men of great intel- 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers whose spirit 
participates in eternal truth. 

In this passage, Averroés is no longer Peripatetic ; 
but neither is he original ; he is merely in accord 
with his world and his time. He is a syncretist ; 
he is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somewhat antagon- 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that kind. 

4. Short history of Averroism.—A verroés’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14th century. In the 13thcent., Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others... Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroés’ works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages from Averroés in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroés, just as Averroés had commented on 
Aristotle.-. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroés. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville; they worked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut down the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroés. Of most importance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on de Calo et Mundo and 
of the treatise On the Soul. Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroés, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso x. and Frederick 11. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalman scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that’ Aristotle's works have 
passed into the West; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission ? . Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. e Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
History of Animals, the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Rhetoric, and the Poetics. The first com- 

lete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 

he treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made direct iy from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroés. Then new versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the translators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul 11., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Tae and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmans. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroés’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, havin arsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 

reshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gilles of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods: by the 

rovincial council of Paris in 1209; by Robert de 

Jourson in 1215; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240; by Etienne Tempier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 and 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert ” Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
resided. 

E Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
sway in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 
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philosophes arabes et la philosophie scolastique,’ Compte rendu 
du troisizme res scientifique international des catholiques, 
Brussels, 1895; P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant ? Averrosime 
latin au witie sidcle, 1890; T. J. de Boer, The History of 
Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903. 

BON CARRA DE VAUX. 

AVESTA.— The Avesta, the sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
phet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and serves at the 
mean day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 

ndia and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see artt. 

GABARS, PARSIS). Although fragmentary in its 
present form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of the Greeks over the Persians at 
Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

1. Name.—The designation ‘ Avesta’ is derived 
from the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpastak, or 
avistak, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sanskrit veda, 
may signify ‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. form upastd, and denotes ‘the original text,’ 
‘the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term zand (cf. 
Av. dzainti), ‘commentary,’ ‘explanation.’ In 
the exegetical and religious works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase apastak va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta, which was used by Hyde (1700) and 


by Anguetil du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. 

2. Original form.—The Avesta‘in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari (Annales, i. 675) and Mas‘idi (ed. Barbier 

e Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
(HN xxx. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
of the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts oe ee We dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dinkart 
and the later Persian Rivdyats, which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

Acco! to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or books, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of: the Ahuna-Vairya (q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the first (called gdsdn, or Gatha group, and 

of Nasks 21, 1, 2, 8, 11, 20, 18) con’ the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called ddfik, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 15-19, 12, 14) containing laws and Lbre 
scriptions, and the third (called hatak-mdansarik, or Hadha- 
manthra group, and consisting of Nasks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging “Dertiy. to the first and partly to the second 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkart. Of Nasks8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 15, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed ‘after Alexander.’ 
The subjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Nask 1, virtue and piety; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegetical—the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in it; 4, cosmogony; 6, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
scnsidtmaneds and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Gushtasp (Vish' ) and his wars with Arjasp; 11, various 
religious and worldly duties; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
end the Saviour that is to come; 14, worship of Ormazd and 
the archangels ; 15, dispensing of justice and various laws; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law; 17, priestly and ritual code, 
general regulations; 18, law of property and family relations ; 
19, the Vidévdad, or Vendidad, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopadic in character. 


3. History.—According to traditions, the sub- 
stance of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achemenians. Tabari 
states that King Vishtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ‘Stronghold of Records’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis)—a tradition which is in substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the Dinkart 
(111. 3, VU. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the ‘ treasury of Shapigan’ at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 

. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
Bnatrothat Airdn, another copy; containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the ‘treasury’ of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyddgadr-i Zarirdn, Shatroiha-i Airan, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx, 


No. 54; and Jackson, Néldeke Studien, Strassburg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of ‘the accursed Iskandar’ 
(Alexander) in B.C. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achzemenians at Persepolis, and when his 
be ah hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid and Parthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original bai peor 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Khusru Anishirvan (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Volo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
Papakan (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- — 
ments, and by his son, Shahpihr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpihr 11. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘ Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, lii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555 ; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Hariaan, Tansar’s Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Odservations 
on Darmesteter’s Theory, Leipzig, 1898; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Ac nids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more serious even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur'an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4. Present contents.—The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions: (a) Yasna, 
including (6) the Gathas, (c) Visparad, (d) Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishes, Gahs, etc., (/) 
Vendidad, (g) Fragments. ‘These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. (1) The first group 
comprises the Vendidad, Visparad, and Yasna, 
which are elassed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they are to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddah, ‘ Vendidad 
Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripte 

* See art. ARDASHIR I. vol. i. p. 774 





ts separate entities, and in that case each part is 
aay accompanied by a rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yashts, which are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
Avesta, ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small Avesta.’ 
ee forms a species of prayer-book for the 
aity. 

res Yasna.—The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the parahom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
me indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Haiti, Ha, which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis (kusti), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters Ixiii., 
Ixiv., lxvi., lxvii., and Ixxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii.-lv., lvi.- 
lxxii.). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation (myazda) 
and other offerings with similar formulas (ili. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
the Hom Yasht(ix.-xi.), in which Haoma, the branch 
from whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shipped both as plant andasdivinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
begin the so-called Staota Yesnya, chapters of the 
Stot-Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter lviii. In the early chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the various forms of fire (xvii.). Chapters xix.- 
xxi. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
Sat lee the Ahuna Vairya, Ashem Vohi, and 

enghé Hatam, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called the Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii.) make up a further 
liturgical sequence, called Hémast Yasht, which 
accompanies the second preparation of the Haoma 
juice in the ee The five Gdthas, which 
together with the Yasna Haptanghaiti form 
chapters xxviii.-liii. (excepting lii.), stand out in 
marked contrast with the other parts of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gathas. Chapter liv. consists of 
but a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with which the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
poe! summary of the Gathas (lv.) comes the 

rosh Yasht (lvii.), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (lvi.) by way of introduction. 
Chapter lviii. is in praise of prays) in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix.), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worshipper (Ix.), 
a formula of exorcism (]xi.), and a series oF stanzas 
to be recited in Pal naan of the sacred fire (1xii.). 
Chapters lxiii.-lxviii. constitute the 4b-z6r, ‘ offer- 
ing to the waters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii.-lxiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of 
the waters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (lxvi.- 
xxviii.). The book ends with further invocations 
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(lxix.-Ixxii.), which mark the conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. | 

(6) Gadthas.— The metrical Gathas (‘ songs,’ 
‘ psalms’) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprising 17 
hymns (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvi., xlvii.-l., 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 


Avesta. The style of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 


reiteration of some of the later portions; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances are but little referred to, 
and the Haoma-cult, the Fravashis, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly with the prophet’s teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
the relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they were the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (cf. 
Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the Gathas is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ (Yasna 
Haptanghaiti), which is written in prose, but in 
the same dialect as the Gathas. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Amesha Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, the waters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
BpESsts in the Gathas. Its language, in fact, 
shows certain departures from the Gathic dialect. 
Under the Gathas are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the Ahuna 
Vairya (Yas. xxvii. 13), the Ashem Vohi( Yas. xxvii. 
14), Yenghé Hatam (Yas. iv. 26), and the Airyaman 
Ishya previously mentioned (Yas. liv. 1). 

(c) bi arad.—The Visparad (Av. vispé ratavé, 
‘all the lords’) is not a body of connected texts, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Visparad contains 
invocations and offerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,’ whence its name, In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(d@) Yashts.—The Yashts (Av. yeshti, ‘worship 
by praise’) form a poetical hak of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the religion 
(yazatas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
wors ah corresponds largely with the sequence 
in which they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and con- 
clusion, but they differ greatly in length, age, and 
character, The first four are largely composed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chiefly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yashts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are: Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi Siré Anahita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x:, dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravashis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory (kavaya 
hwarenah), a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s Shah Namah serves to throw 
light on many of the events which they ea 
and on ee that would otherwise be ob- 


scure. 

(e) Minor Texts.—Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of five short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels Khurshéd, Mihr (Mithra), Mah, 
Ardvisir (Ardvi Stiré Anahitaé), and Atash, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the five Gdhs, 
addressed to the spirits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirézahs, the os and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; the Afringans, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes with an 
accompanying elerng the Afringan-i Dahman, 
repeated in honour of those who have died in the 
faith ; the Afringan-t Gdatha, recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth; the Afringan-i Gahanbar, 
composed chiefly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afringan-i 
Rapithwin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

(f) Vendidad. — The Vendidad (Av. vidaévo- 
data, ‘the law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathas 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, and expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In its present form it contains 22 chapters, called far, rds. 
Chapter i. is a dualistic account of creation that attributes all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahriman. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the princely Yima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (vara). The following chapter (iii.) treats 
of the pleasures and 8 of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the defilement of the earth by corpses. 


Chapteriv. concerns legal matters—breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably By. pndergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called Barashnum 
(ix.), Chapters xiii.-xv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvi.- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xviii., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious to prayer early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evil spirit Druj, concerning the 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
ie soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a medical 
character. 


(9) Fragments.—In addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable number of 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hadokht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Fr. W. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘An Avestan Fragment on the Resurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the - ifrin-t Paighambar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vishtasp Yasht, an enig- 
matical! compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nirangistan, a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Nirangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the A/frin-+ 
Dahman, also called Aogemadaécaé after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shdyast-la-Shayast, the Vijir- 
kart-i Dinik, and the Pursishnihda, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicography in the Fraha 
7-Oim, an Avesta-Pahlavi glossary (ed. Hoshangji 
Jainaspji and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Reichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com- 
ee list of fragments and their editions see 

artholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were matareliy con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished with 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
have escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it poppe that the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now Bd with any degree of complete- 
ness. he Vendidad, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form; yet even 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and 
Pieced together. Many of the chapters of the Stot- 

asht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chapter lviii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur,’ in GJrP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakain Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the original 21 Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, however, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
Avesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Bindahishn, for example, 
is largely based on the old Avestan Damdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5. Age and growth.—The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
the Sasanian period, but the various portions 
differ a ie oe from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows: (1) 
Gathas (Yas. xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti (Yas. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gatha dialect (Yas. xii., lviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (3) metrical Yasna and Yashts 
(Yas. ix.—xi., lvii., lxii., Ixv. ; Y¢. v., viii.-x., xiv., 
XV., Xvii., xix.), portions of Vendidad ii.-v., xviii.- 
xix., and scattered verses in the Visparad, Nyaishes, 
Afringans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 
postion of the different parts of the Avesta is 
argely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the Gathis, the oldest part 
in substance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been written or com- 
Soe as late as the time of Shahpihr 1. of the 

asanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development would thus be about B.c. 
560 and A.D. 375. In his latest works (Le Zend- 
Avesta, iii, Introd.; see also Zend-Avesta?, 
SBE iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Avesta as we now have it. In 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Achzemenians were lost after the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the Vendidad, which, although later than the 
Gathas in composition, is older in material and 
Achemenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the Gathas, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the school of Philo Judzeus, and Judaism. 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the Ist cent. A.D, This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the R eeatn met at 
once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 


reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition was lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarchs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that the tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
eriod between Alexander and the rise of the 
ines of Sasan in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

6. Language.—The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘Avestan.’ It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo-Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
shows a greater variety in its e and o sounds. 
Final vowels, except 6, are, as a rule, short. A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
identical with those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops &, ¢, py, for example, are 

enerally represented in Avestan by the spirants 
Eh, th, f, when followed by consonants ; Sanskrit 
initial s appears in Avestan as h. Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
pistitote laws. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 
ossesses almost equal facility of word-formation. 
n syntax it differs from the Sanskrit in certain 
oints, showing marked individuality, especially 
in the later portions. 

Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta: 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gatha Avestan (GAv.); the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called You er Avestan(YAv.). The Gatha 
dialect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewhat the relation of the Vedic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difference of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vowels and the frequent 
use of parasitic vowels. Its grammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, as the late 
compositions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre, however, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must be attributed to faulty transmission. 

7. Metres.—The metres of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they assist in de- 
termining the relative age of the various parts. 
Almost all the oldest portions of the texts are 
found to be met.ical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
The Gathas are composed in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastrians 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, especially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Uber die Metrik des jiingeren 
Avesta, Tiibingen, 1877). 

8. Alphabet.—The Avesta is written in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it eae 
The characters are derived from the Sasanian 
Pahlavi, which was used to record the oral tradi- 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. 

g. Pahlavi version.—The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
when the general understanding of the sacred texts 

e more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 a.D. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word for word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have in general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
searcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into denckrit by Neryo- 
sanghk, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi, or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
_ Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modern Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
ene another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the influence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10. Discovery.—The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen- 

ury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 

been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde (Historia 
Religionis Veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript weresent to Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred Pooks! 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
matintable obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with whom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modern Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanato 
material, he published in 1771 under the title Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
cessible. Some scholars were disappointed not to 
find the important pale and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not sufficiently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed off on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker \was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perron’s work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity lasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close affinity 
between the two languages had already been 
noticed by various Scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Rask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brought back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
Avesta was preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta. He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in Anquetil’s trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
piesnges where before there had been but little. 
hese further steps soon settled the question of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Haug, Windisch- 
mann, Westergaard, Roth, and Spiegel, whose 
efforts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit. and other tongues. It is only in recent 
ears that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods should be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of workers. 
LrrzraTure.—i. TEXTS: Westergaard, Copenhagen, 1852- 
64; Spiegel, 2 vols., Vienna, 1853-58 (only Yasna, Visparad, 
and Vendidad, but with the Pahlavi translation); Geldner, 3 
dee Stuttgart, 1886-96 (the standard ed.); Haug, Die fiinf 
thas, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-60; Mills, Gathas, Leipzig, 1892- 
94 (with Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian versions, and 
translations of the first three); Baunack, ‘ Die drei wichtigsten 
Gebete der Parsen... und das siebenteilige Gebet (Yasna 
Haptafhiiti),’ in Studien auf dem Gebiete der griechischen und 
der arischen Sprachen, i., Leipzig, 1886, pp. 303-473; Burnouf, 
Vendidad Sadé, Paris, 1829-43: Brockhaus, Vendidad Sadé, 
Leipzig, 1850; Antia, Vendiddd Sadé, Bombay, 1901 ; Sanjana, 
Nirangastan, Bombay, 1894; Dhalla, Nyaishes (with versions 
and tr.), New York, 1908; Geiger, Aogemadaéca, Erlangen, 





1878 ; Haug, ‘ Hadokht Nask,’ in Book of Arda Viraf, Bombay, 
1872, oP 270-316 (with translation) ; Jamaspji and Haug, O 
Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, Bombay, 1867; Reichelt, ‘ Frahang 


1-Oim,’ in WZ KM xiv.-xv. ; Darmesteter, Le Zend-A vesta, iii., 
Paris, 1893 ear: various fragments). For other fragments 
see Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, pp. ix—x. 

ii. TRANSLATIONS: Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Ouv- 
rage de Zoroastre, 2 vols., Paris, 1771; Kleuker, Zend-Avesta, 
Sper: Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83 (a German translation, with 

ditions, of the preceding); Spiegel, Avesta .. . wibersetzt, 
8 vols., Leipzig, 1852-63 (tr. into English by Bleeck, 3 parts, 
London, 1864); Pietrazewski, i., Berlin, 1864 (a cwriosum of 
distorted learning) ; Darmesteter and Mills, in SBE iv., xxiii., 
xxxi. ; de Harlez, Avesta?, Paris, 1881 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-98; Séderblom, Ur Avesta, Stock- 
holm, 1908 ; Mills, The Gathas of Zarathushtra, London, 1900; 
Bartholomae, Die Gathds des Awesta, Strassburg, 1905. 

iii, GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY: Spiegel, Grammatik 
der altbaktrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1867, and Vergleichende 
Grammatik der altéranischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1882; Geiger, 
Handbuch der Awestasprache, Erlangen, 1879 ; de Harlez, 
Manuel de ( Avesta, Paris, 1882; Bartholomae, Handbuch der 
altiranischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1883, and ‘ Vorgeschichte der 
iran. Sprachen’ and ‘Awestisch und Altpersisch,” in GIrP 
i., Strassburg, 1895-1901; Jackson, Avesta Grammar,i., Stutt- 

rt, 1891; Kanga, Practical Grammar of the Avesta Language, 

mbay, 1891; Pizzi, Grammatica elementare dell’ antico iranico, 
Turin, 1897; Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, Leipzig, 1864 ; 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, and Zum 
altiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1906; Mills, Dict. of the Gathic 
Language y the Zend Avesta, Leipzig, 1902 ff. (still in progress) ; 
Blochet, Lexique des fragments de l’ Avesta, Paris, 1895; 
Schuyler, Index Verborum of the Fragments of the Avesta, New 
York, 1901; Geldner, Metrik des Jiingeren Avesta, Tiibingen, 
1877; Reichelt, Avestisches Elementarbuch, Heibelberg, 1908. 

iv. COMMENTARIES, ETC.: Spiegel, Commentar tiber das 
Avesta, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1864-68, and Neriosengh’s Sanskrit- 
Uebersetzung des Yagna, Leipzig, 1861; Sanjana, The Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad, Bombay, 1895; Bharucha, 
Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, i. (Khordah Avesta), 
Bombay, 1906; also much of the literature cited under i., 
especially Spiegel and Mills—the latter is also contributing 
numerous discussions of individual Has of the Yasna to ZDMG, 
JRAS, JAOS, Muséon, etc. 

v. GENERAL Discussions: West, ‘Contents of the Nasks’ 
(translation of the Dinkart passages on the subject)=SBE 
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AVICENNA, AVICENNISM,—1. Life.—The 
name ‘Avicenna’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘Aven Sina,’ the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ibn Sina.’ Aba ‘Ali al-Husain ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Sina was born in the year A.H. 370 (A.D. 
980-981), in the city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres (adab). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher called Natili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest. Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metaph sics presented great difficulty 
to him at first. fe read it forty times without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purport 
by means of al-Farabi’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought him into favour 
with royal households. He cured the Samanid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nuh, son of Mansir, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned. Avicenna was officially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many towns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasa, Abiward, and Tis, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted for 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been presnyee by Ibn Abi Usaibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour would 
be lasting. He became, for a time, the protégé 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Princess of 
Rai; but he soon passed on to Kazvin and Ham- 
adan. He cured the Amir of Hamadan, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But his term 
of government was not a happy one. He accord- 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he had 
a strong desire to leave Hamadan, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahan. The Amir of 
Hamadan discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but his captivity did not interrupt 
his literary work. After many adventures, he 
succeeded in escaping along with his brother, 
Juzjani, aud two servants, all five disguised as Sifis, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Ala ad-Daula, who reigned in Isfahan. 
There he received the honour and dignities he so 
well deserved; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity. Atnight, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir healt sometimes presided, 
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And meantime he finished his greatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (A.D. 1036-7), at the age 
of 58, in the course of a journey, made in the train 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the Ss of very great 
activity—an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 

leasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
e committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful but beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2. Works.—Avicenna’s works are very numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is ash Shifa (‘the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najat (‘ Healing’). This abridgment, 
written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Jshdrat. The full 
title is Kitab al-ishdradt wa’l-tanbihat, that is to 
say, ‘ Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Din Tusi 
(+t A.H. 672 [A.D. 1273-4)). 

Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises are: 
Philosophy el-Arudi, Philosophy el-Aldi, so called 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated!; Guide to Wisdom, composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom, printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logic, one of which forms a part of the Najat; 
a treatise On the Soul; a short poem on The Soul, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions, printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. e also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics.—Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘School of Philosophers’ (al-falda- 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
Haarbriicker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Sabean translators, Hunain son of Ishaq, Thabit 
son of Qurra, Yahy& son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmins, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Farabi Avi- 
cenna is greatly indebted in Metaphysics, as he 
salah aiole es, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4. Philosophy.—Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows: Logic, Physics, Psycho. 
logy, Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school. 

(1) Logic.—The parts of the Najat relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of art.). The Jshdrdt also contains 
some important passages in this connexion. Ina 
treatise on the Olaseitaation of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical works. They were not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by Porphyry’s Jsagoge, one of 
the best-known works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding to the Jsagoge, is a kind of 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the terms 
of speech and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called by 
Aristotle the Categories ; the third deals with the composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Hermeneutics; the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics; the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics; the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts r ively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 

rsuading, and correspond to the Topics or Dialectics, the 
‘ophistic, and toric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagination, like 
the Poetics. 

Logic, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trifling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. He shows very clearly 
that this power is, above all, negative. ‘The aim 
of Logic,’ he says in the Ishadrat, ‘is to provide 
mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, does not discover truths, 
but helps man to rant the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a wrong use of them. 

Reasoning, according to Avicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset—the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a known deduced from a previously known is 
not unlimited; it must have a starting - point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which will be the 
base of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 

eriences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
ormed, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is: by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects; by argument he is able to 
persuade. vicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are prima 
principles which all hold because of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate do not contradict; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childhood; and others 
are based on the experiences of life. All these 
principles (of feeling) join with the first principles, 
or principles of reason, which are produced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the slightest conscious effort to persuade him of 
them. The mind realizes itself convinced and is 
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not even aware of how the conviction has arisen. 
A self-evident example of these first principles 
is: ‘The whole is greater than the part.’ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet antiquated, open and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
definition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the ditferent kinds of 
questions that arise in science: first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it is; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood.’ At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
difference, property, and common accident, which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
definition. ra 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses. The different objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity. eadad this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of practical, Applied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, aa Ethics. The problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) PHysics.—In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discusses several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e.g. wer, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with tlie ideas which Scholasti- 
cism employs in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested by observation of the physical 
world: ‘Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form ; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can be taken away 
without annihilate the body, but which con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s conception of power is more closely 
allied to dynamics chan to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it always returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight.’ This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power. Its effects are always either 
greater or less, Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed.’ 

ime he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot be conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ‘Bodies,’ says Avicenna, 
‘are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space and’im enetrability. e tries tc 
show, by somewhat bobils reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum are impenetrable, from 
which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the possibility of actual infinity. 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible in potentia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the mutakallim (‘ theo- 
logians’), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the opportunity several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, his 
account, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) PsycHoLogy.—In Avicenna’s doctrine, Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
are classified methodically according to a_hier- 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
grand construction is as follows : 

There are three kinds of minds. These are, in ascending 


order, the vegetable mind, the animal mind, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 

The vegetable mind, or nature, possesses three faculties : 
(1) nutritive power, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another body into the form of the first ; (2) power of growing, 
by which the body itself increases, without changing its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (3) power of generation, 
which draws from the body a part similar to itself in potentia, 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to it 
in actu. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties: motive 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptive faculties. (1) The 
motive faculties embrace 5? bebe power and efficient power. 
The appetitive power itself is either attractive or repulsive. 
If attractive, it is simply desire, concupiscence; if repulsive, 
it is irascibility, passion. The efficient power, which is the 
producer of movement, resides in the motor nerves and the 
muscles. (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified as external and internal. The former include 
the five senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beginning in the common sense, a sort of 
centre in which all the perceptions assemble before bei 
elaborated by the higher beraicee The common sense 
situated in the front gh of the brain. The first faculty to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ceased to 
make an impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative faculty, which works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now prevarea, and draws 
notions out of them. e estimative faculty next groups these 
notions into what might be called ee ents, but which are 
quite instinctive and not intellectual. faculty it is which 
constitutes ‘animal intelligence.’ For example, the sheep 
knows by it ito flee from the wolf. The last of the faculties 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 


The human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli- 

ence, or practical reason, upon which morality 

epends, and speculative intelligence, or theo. 
retical reason, which perceives ideas. The _per- 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
which act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere power to actuality. The first of these 
faculties, the material intellect, is only a general 
possibility of knowing ; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes first principles ; the third 
is that which is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 

erfected intellect. It seizes hold of that which 
is intelligible, when, outside the human mind, it 
unites with the ‘ active intellect.’ 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions of the senses and the localization of the 
different faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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best he could at a time when the biological 
sciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 
For example, he discusses the manner in which visual images 


are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel between two 

processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 

Pak Y and Plato. He accepts Aristotle’s method and rejects 
"8 


The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of universals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently important in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them in actu, when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. The soul perceives its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual power perceives 
ideas apart from organs; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directly from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the body is formed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) MzeTAPHYSiIcs.—There is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. It treats of the procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modern 
works of philosophy. This ee treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
briefly, the theory of the spheres : 

The scale of beings, mentioned above [see § (3)], from the 
vegetable world up to man, is continued beyond man into the 
region of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 
Being, the principle of principles, who is perfect unity. From 
this first Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from. moulti- 
aged and change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 

the world of souls. The souls are essences, bound to pure 
intelligences, which animate bodies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supra-human region are the stars, which are 
classed after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of Galileo; and the comparison of 
their spheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea which dates back further than the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modern reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. He considers that the pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active ; 


it is even productive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself; it is perceptible especially 
in the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which He is the principle. 
‘He comprehends everything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
articular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
is hid from Him, not even the weight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cause precedes tue 
efficient in potentia; in actu the efficient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the final 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function would beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, pated to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism, He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
springs from Him. This intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. From this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
triplicity when the first caused still knows itself 
as possible in itself, and as necessary in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the general has its 
own causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, t.e. a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individualized, its idea must be able to receive the 
effect of particular causes. 

The idea of the necessary Being is the terminus 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, with all His qualities. He is 
absolute. He is pure good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 

oodness: existence, always in actu, is pure good. 

e is pure truth, for that is called true which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration composed of three lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(1) All possibles cannot spring from one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts up infinitely ; (2) a series of causes 
finite in number cannot be possible in themselves and necessary 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a circle ; 
(3) ities | produced has a cause, and every cause is deter- 
minating. This consequently signifies that all possibles must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together infinitely, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the series of possibles 
ends in the necessary Being. 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigorous 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith in the power of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) MystTicrsu.—It is doubtful whether Avi- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo-Platonic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of phi eepey 
Ibn Tufail seems to say that Avicenna had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine called hikmat-al-ishraq, ‘ philo- 
sophy of illumination,’ which really contained his 
true ideas. But we know from one of the treatises 
of Suhrawardi al-Maqtil that this Nh aa is 
almost exactly Avicenna’s own Neo-Platonism 
with a different nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism, 
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ecstasies, and illumination, we shall confine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the fact that the whole 
world is encompassed by the knowledge of primary 
Being. This knowledge is cognizant of the most 
perfect order as that which flows naturally from 
the Being. The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
this idea, is similar to Leibniz’s: evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essentia; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil: want, physical suffering, and sin. We find 
evil only in what is still in potentia, and has not 
yet attained perfection. It affects only the indi- 
vidual ; species are shielded from it. Evil, more- 
over, is always a good from some superior point of 
view. ‘It does not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and universal good, 
because of fleeting evil in individual things.’ Like 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides that, however common 
it may be, evil is not the general rule; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. To effect this, it must become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
harmony and well-being which pervades the world 
of superior essences. It unites with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this happiness. Otherwise its taste 
is vitiated ; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly suffers. But if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pure 
desires and his bad habits. Only when purified 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 

88. 

(6) ETHIcs.—Avicenna, enamoured of the specu- 
lative part of philosophy, was on that account 
less interested in practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
fine pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysical. He also wrote on ethics 
as well as a short treatise on Government, 
which was published recently. It is written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern himself, his wives, his children, and 
his servants. 


From the very earliest times, humanity felt a need of organ- 
ization. First of all, man had to settle in places where he could 
most easily and comfortably live. This led to the setting up 
and choice of dwellings. Once established, these required 
looking after. This duty was entrusted to the woman. From 
the woman the family was born, and, as it increased, servants 
were added to the household. 


Man’s need of subsistence was also the primary 
romoter of commerce and the arts. Avicenna 
ivides the arts into three kinds: (1) those which 

are dependent on intelligence of the highest order, 
é.g. guidance, judgment, counsel; these are exer- 
cised only by the great; (2) those dependent 
on education, ¢.g. writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3) those founded on stren and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and apply himeelf to it. 


The good wife is her husband’s associate in ruling and guid- 
ing. e best kind of wife is intelligent, religious, fond of her 
children, and sparing in words. 

The management of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If a man does not make himself feared, his wives will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life by providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventing any jealousy from arising among them. The wife 
must give unremitting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna says a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of the other. The woman whose mind is not occu- 
ied with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 
t attract the attention of men by the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


AWE 


\ 
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5. Avicenna’s school.—The school of Avicenna 
does not boast any|very celebrated names. His 

hilosophy was combated and refuted among the 
Masaiveng of the East by orthodox theologians, 
especially by al-Ghazali. For the history of the 
sohiel obs Philosophers ” proper in Western Islam, 
see AVERROKS, AVERROISM. 
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AWE.—In the presence of an awe-inspiring 
object, we feel ourselves subdued, but are placid : 
we are powerfully laid hold of, but neither resist 
nor desire to be set free. On the contrary, we are 
drawn towards the object, and its presence is 
welcomed by us, though with a serious and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well as 
the imagination. The appeal is made to that part 
of our nature that is open to influences from what 
is higher or greater or grander or better than 
ourselves. e feel our inferiority, indeed, but 
there is no resentment; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the finite resting on, and 
complemented by, the infinite, and of ‘the less 
being blessed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better—these are the 
conditions of the possibility of the emotion of awe; 
and there is the further condition that these should 
not isos as threatening us with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfrien ly. Ifall 
were on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would be aroused. The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean—eyverything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
presses us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling; it allies itself with our ideals and 
our aspirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
us to purify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies it—the 
unknown and the unknowable. We cannot but 
be serious in the presence of mystery. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes possession of us, 
necessarily subdues us and keeps us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of the 
emotion, if we note the objects that call it forth. 
Some of these are impersonal, and some are personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature showing either the vast or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our power of 
understanding or that give special scope and exer- 
cise to our imagination—such, theretors, as are 
ae Bl ciety impressive and create in us a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration ; e.g., 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vastness of 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we have (6) intellectual theories and moral 
principles—generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one: the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it— 
all contributed to make it- awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or unworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, we have (c) awe as 
associated with persons—an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God—supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘ wisdom, love, might’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. We have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 
—‘ Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 

ople of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the 

ing, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 65). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel tat attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
beneficence and mercy: in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, we have 
(d@) things sacred causing awe—things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy places (see art. ‘ Bethel’ in Hastings’ DB and 
in £81), the soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions—the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Rome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (e) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity—e.g. the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says :— 

‘They embalmed him with m 
love, pity, and all high and a 


with a very storm of melodious adorin 
dyed showers of tears ;—joyfully, yet 


h and sweet spices, with 
thoughts ; consecrating him 
admiration, and sun- 
ith awe (as all deep joy 


has something of the awful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and ike walk and conversation while on Earth’ (Past 
and Present, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 


Now, this being so, there can be little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between awe and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other: 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could be committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would be ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (9.v.) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward effects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like); but it has well-marked psychical effects 
also—intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; but, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting: it destroys the power of correctly 
appreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 

reeive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to be prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form—it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may be defined as ‘nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth’ (Wisdom of Solomon 171"). But the effect 
on the will is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; but, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and weakening, 
until, in extreme cases, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, fear repels, and does 
not attract; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of hatred or dislike. 

Not so with awe. In most of the respects now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(as seen in the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it); and, inasmuch as it attracts, instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, we feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
power, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, towards us, and under whose pro- 
tection we ee rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted towards 
it, and we rest in the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the importance and significance 
of awe as a religious emotion, with its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ay Sars of it, pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ; but much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of power or excellence, and both are 
most effective when associated with Personality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this shail Greaney of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athanasius 
contra mundum’ (a unique figure defying opposi- 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
strongly—to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
affections ; they pony, our souls, and we feel that 
by are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

LITERATURE.—W. L. Davidson, Theism as grounded in 
Human Nature, Lond. 1893; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
2 vols. Lond. 1892, ii. 91; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the 
Emotions, Lond. 1897, p. 207; Hiram Stanley, Evolutiona 
Psychology of Feeling, Lond. and N.Y., 1895, p. 119f.; J. H. 
Leuba, ‘ Fear, Awe, and the Sublime in Religion,’ in AJRPE, 
ii. (Mar. 1906), 1; L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature 


Lond. 1898, p. 294: W. McDougall, An Introduction to Soci 
Psychology, Lond. 1908, p. 131. 
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AXE.—There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; but a special controversy has arisen over 
the mé\exus or \dBpus with double blade, owing to its 
association with Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the stone is thinned, away to the two 
flanges. Examples of this type may be seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt - Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the form was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved out- 
line. fe may have been some variety of this axe 
that permitted the feat of Odysseus.’ The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
the black-figured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athene, Hephaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull. Specimens with the marks of use on them 
have been found with other tools in a carpenter's 
shop at Anthedon,? and with other tools at 
Gournia and Palaikastro in Crete,‘ and at Troy.® 
A late Attic relief shows a youth holding one as a 
tool.6 On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Phrixus with this axe,” Theseus fights with 
it,* the Amazons are frequently armed with it.? 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war- spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
reliefs ;° and it was dedicated as war-spoil." It 
was used to slay the sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagase,!? and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand,!8 
and there is other evidence to be considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove that this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Labranda is well known to have held it: but so 
does Artemis, so does Dionysus,}® so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor,” so do the local heroes in Asia ® 
and elsewhere. These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war; and Zeus with his axe manifestly 
protects Labranda as Athene armed cap-a-pie 
ne Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
orth in his might. e may even fairly suggest 
that the name Labranda has some such relation 
to labrys as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword-blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a memorial of sacrifice, and then 
as a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycenzan age. Mr. 
A. J. Evans has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the skull: one is a Knossian 
seal,” another a Mycenean vase-painting from 
Salamis.7! The object called by Evans ‘horns of 
consecration’ (see ASGEAN RELIGION), which is 
obviously a stand of some sort, and apparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull,2 also had the axe fixed 
in it ;* one was found in the Knossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole.*4 The axe also becomes an 


1 Od. xix. 572, with Monro’s note. 

2 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

8 Am. Journ, Arch. vi. 104, pi xv. 

4 Jahreshefte, p. 44, pl. xii.; BSA ix. 183 (found in a dwelling- 
house, with needle, chisel, and knife). 

5 Schmidt, Schliemann’s Sammlung, 6135. 

6 Jahreshefte, vi. 98. 7 Annali, xxxix. pl. c. 

8 Stephani, Compt. rend. S. Petersb. 1867, 77. 

9 1b., 1863, 128 ff.; Recueil, 148. 

10 Espérandieu, Recueil Gén. des Basrel. de la Gaule romaine, 
. 46, 533, 688, 691, 692, 700, 701, 712, 713, 715, 726, 733, 826 ; cf. 
234, 239, 532, 698. 

11 Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 45. 

12 Perrot and Chipiez, iv. 637; Ridgeway, Harly Age, i. 270. 

18 Ed’ *Apx-, 1900, 37. 14 Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 45. 

15 On coins of Laodicea in Syria ; Hogarth, Ephesus, 333. 

36 Stephani, loc. cit. 1863, 128 ff. 

17 Cat. Brit. Sculpt. 680; cf. BSA xi, 28. 

18 Ath. Mitth. x. 12; BCH iv. 294. 

19 Jahresh. vi. 98, fig. 96. 

0 BSA ix. 114, fig. 70. 31 JHS xxi. 107, fig. 3. 

™ JHS xxi. 135: the title really begs the question, as im- 
plying an ideal meaning. 

e rh sae silver bBo 2 sound at Mycenz had a hole, 

erhaps for the same purpose (Arch. Anzeiger, xviii. 161). 

Pe BSA viii, 96, fig. £5. : A : 
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ornament of vases and other works of art.1 We 
may compare with jthis the use of the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times; and the reliefs of ox-heads with other 
sacrificial implements carved on altars.2_ The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, once apparently to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a bull. It may perhaps 
be mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up asa charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modern Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. We have seen it as part of 
war-spoil; the axe was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi;‘ and in the Dictzan cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found,® along with 20 lance-heads, 
25 darts, 160 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by oxen, human and animal figures, vases, 
and other things. All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra, being too thin or too small for use; 
but most are perforated, and some have handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
different types: thick and solid, like stone axes; 
thin, and sometimes marked with dots like dice; 
sometimes the handles are perforated for hanging. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Dodona, 
Olympia, and Palaikastro (Crete) ;* to Artemis 
in Arcadia,’ in Ithaca,’ and at Ephesus;® and 
to Athene and Artemis Orthia at Sparta.” The 
axe also becomes a motive of ornament ; and axes 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
elsewhere. }2 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to have any peculiar appropriateness to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are not peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not for use; they may be either models of war- 
spoil,* or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of the 
axe-unit of exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modern times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that the unit was known in 
Greece ; 1“ or again, the shape may have remained 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
exchange. 

It remains to discuss the graphic representa- 
tions of the axe. The blocks that compose the 
walls of the palaces at Knossos and Phaistos are 
scored with a number of different signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, just as the 
symbols of writing might do. Amongst these is 
the double axe, which is repeated alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a square pillar in the 
corridor at Knossos. Whether the pillar be sacred 
or not ’—and there is at least room for doubt— 
there is no sufficient ground for regarding these 
signs as sacred. Such an explanation would 
account for only one out of many signs, all used 
together in the same way. It must also be 


1 BSA vi. 109, ix. 115, fig. 71, etc. 

2 Recueil, 317, 318, 320 (‘taurobolium’). So at Eleusis we 
have carvings of crossed torches, sheaf, basket, and cista. 

3 BSA xi. 88 (‘ArdAAwe LporvaAaiy “Axreds evéduevos 
avédnxev); Arch. Zeit. 28, p. 88, Cat. Brit. Sculpt. 681 
(avOéarncav ot "Apréuwvos voi Td KarnaxOev erndAdpiov Ud TOD 
Bods ’ArdAAwve Tapat). 

4 Plutarch, de Pyehe Or. 12; Pausanias, v. xxix. 9, x. ix. 3, 
x. xiv. 1. An axe found in Calabria is inscribed as a butcher's 
tithe to Hera (IGA 643). 

5 BSA vi. 109. 

6 Carapanos, Dodona, pl. liv.; Bronzen von Ol. xxvi. 520-7; 
BSA xi. 306; Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 387-88, with figs. 

7 Jahresh. iv. 69. 8 BCH xxx. 149. 

® Hogarth, Ephesus, 108, 333. 

10 BSA xiii. 154, 46, fig. 6e, with ten circular eyes stamped 
on it. 

11 Hogarth, Ephesus, 833, pl. vi. ; BCH iii. 129. 

12 Rouse, op. cit. 888. 13 Cf. BSA viii. 258. 

14 Rouse, op. cit. 92. 389, with pl. ii. and fig. 63. 
aie: A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Oult,’ in JAS xxi 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. “Sagenale including the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of eee and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself.! They 
are probably masons’ marks; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the medizval fortress of Cos,? and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.® 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish-worship, as some 
have loosely called it; but instances are not un- 
common of weapons being worshipped, whether 
as weapons or as iron. Evans, in his paper on 
‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’* has alluded to 
the subject ; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for axe-worship outside Crete.’ The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value: the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus: a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.® 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objects, including an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos’? shows an axe upright standing on 
steps between two supports ; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult ; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques- 
tions, which have been often confused: (1) Was 
there an axe-cult? (2) Was the axe specially con- 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated with Zeus? (4) Is aBvpwOos derived 
from )dfSpus? (5) Is the Knossian palace the 
Labyrinth? 

LiTERATURE.—The literatire has been given throughout the 
article. W. H. D. Rouss. 


AXIOM.—I. Meanings of the term. —The 
various senses in which the term ‘axiom’ is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important. (1) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense : 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. (2) Axiom in 
a predominantly psychological sense : a proposition 
of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
as indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 

1 JHS xvii. 38-46, xxi. 273; BSA vi. pl. fi. 

2 Arch. Anzeiger, xvi. 183. 

3 Heriot’s Hospital (Edinburgh), plates facing p. 174. 

4JHS xxi. 106 ff. 

5 Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, 1908, ii. 184-194; A. B. Cook, Cretan Aze- 
Cult outside Crete. 

6 Cook, p. 189. 

7 Ib. p. 184, figs. 2, 4; p. 191, fig. 14. 


held to be true with an unwavering faith. (3} 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense: a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense: an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all who are competent to 
understand its import. (5) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic sense: an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely from our ex- 
perience. 

1. From the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘mediate’ or 
‘immediate.’ An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately,’ but ‘immediately.’ 
For this view, ‘intuitive knowledge,’ ‘immediate 
insight,’ ‘direct assurance,’ or ‘evidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. ‘The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
unquestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which comes under our observation. Here the 
stress is laid, therefore, first upon the tmmediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are supposed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge’ in question is further regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact that a given person feels swre 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘intuitively 
knows,’ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2. Sense (2), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
what may turn out to be the subjective necessity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
vinced, sense (2) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense (2) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity, and who is unable to give other reason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind of Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions which we ‘clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.’ Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of ‘unswerving’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘faith’ or 
‘assurance.’ Aristotle maintains that the ‘principle of contradic- 
tion’ is immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) vari- 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjective necessity, 
may regard as axioms propositions which other thinkers are 
known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that ‘ water 
cannot turn solid’ might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latitudes, rejected it as essentially in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective ‘evidence’ and subjective ‘certainty’ 
is central in the theory of knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our ‘assurances’ and the objective truth. But 
the danger of confounding mere ‘conviction’ with objective 
‘evidence’ is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

3. Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘axiom’ 
relative to a gwen or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of propositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition which is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that system. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, the whole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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‘ absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to be 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one’s 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense (3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
rinciples presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
y the system in question. 4 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ‘ assumptions’ or ‘ postulates.’ 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘first principle,’ emphasizes a 
character which we are all especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical universality which a majority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regarded as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and (2) could be satisfied by par- 
ticular, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘I suffer,’ uttered by one who has 
toothache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
as a necessary persuasion of his own or as a ‘self- 
evident’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such ‘intuitive evidence’ of 

resent experience as the very type of axiomatic 

owledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set of demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially 
belongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (3), in contrast with, and sometimes to the exclusion of, 
senses (1) and (2), has been made prominent in various modern 
logical discussions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the ‘axioms’ of a given mathematical theory, recent writers 
mean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the 
‘fundamental hypotheses’ of the theory in question (e.g., of the 
theory of some one of the ‘ non-Euclidean’ or ‘non-Archimedean’ 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘Theory of Assemblages’). One 
need not assert such hypotheses to be true, except in the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions about a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as ‘principles’ or as ‘primitive propositions’ in some 
statement of atheory. Anaxiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a theorem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state- 
ments of a theory (¢.g. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of number-theory) decidedly different sets of 
‘hypotheses’ or ‘postulates’ may be used as the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear asa theorem in another statement, and con- 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘first principle’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certain other propositions, 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon sense (3) as 
applying to certain propositions which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of alJ science, 
so that, without these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, wnless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1). For if all science rests 
upon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are HES edie which 
are axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (1) 
and (3) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the ‘self-evi- 
dent’ or ‘immediately known’ propositions are, in 
discussions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently simply) identified. But the logically 
important distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a given theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there be) has been 
brought afresh to light, especially by the modern 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition is to be called an axiom both in 
sense (1) and in sense (3), special reasons (such, for 
instance, as those of Aristotle) should be advanced 
for asserting that this is the case. As a fact, it 
can never be ‘self-evident’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3); for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de- 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to 6° 
through the demonstrations themselves—a highly 
‘mediated’ procedure. 

4. Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom the 
‘universal assent,’ the ‘consensus’ of ‘all rational 
beings,’ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘competent,’ of all the ‘normal,’ or of the ‘ wise,’ 
or of some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treated as the standard 


opinion. The criterion here in question has fre- 
quently been emphasized, and its history forms 
part bee the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 


or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the ‘consensus of humanity’ as the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeds are to be judged. 
Criterion (4) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, as a fact of human nature, there 
are indeed propositions which nobody denies, or 
which ald who understand their import affirm. 
In practice, however, those who appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent’ as the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, by the 
very fact that they employ this criterion in argu- 
ments directed against eppanen ie who, as apyenes, 
call in question either the truth, or the evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. lf the opponent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly appeal to ‘ universal 
assent’ as an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one calls the assent 
‘universal.’ Such modification occurs if one re- 
gards the consensus in question as that of the 
‘wise,’ or of the ‘competent,’ or if one insists, in a 
well-known polemic fashion, that ‘nobody who is 
in his senses’ doubts the supposed axiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom in sense (4) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with senses (1) and 
(2)—the connexion being often much confused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex- 
plicitly asserts that a proposition is, for himself 
personally, an axiom in sense (2); then he draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 
in sense (1); and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 
Gh eng being ‘immediately evident,’ cannot 

e proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent still 
remains unconvinced, and declines to admit the 
‘immediate evidence,’ the defender of the proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense (4), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector by assuring him that nobody objects 
to the proposition, since it is ‘known to all.’ Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten- 
tion to the ‘immediately evident’ truth that at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally confuses sense (4) itself by a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all, whereby the 
opponent is excluded from the ‘all’ who are 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the matter 
becomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
the opponent. 


Such processes have played a great part in the history of 
controversy. A famous example is furnished by the con- 
troversies which have been suggested by Locke’s revival, in 
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the First Book of the Essay on the Human Understanding, of 
the ancient questions as to whether all men possess in common 
a knowledge of logical, of mathematical, and of moral truths. 
Especially in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
making out whether there is any agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Right and Wrong been pro- 
minent in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
ee, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
of sense (4). 
coe in sense (5) of our list, an axiom is 
defined by reference to the famous doctrine of 
‘innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
ually famous attack upon it, in the First Book 
of his Essay, long made central in controversy ; 
and the partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms which this doctrine has since assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
point of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of the very ‘constitution’ or ‘original nature’ of 
the mind. Since the modern evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes the importance of our instinc- 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the type of Spencer have been led 
to favour a theory of the innateness of those pre- 
dispositions slick, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to regard some pro- 
positions as certainly true, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race,’ 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (5). 
Nevertheless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
in sense (5) might prove to be an actually false 
proposition, for the ‘innate constitution of the 
mind’ might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
resembling Spencer’s, might lead, in a thinker less 
optimistic about human nature than is Spencer, to 
‘he doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined by evolution, are still such as to deceive 
the sautiyiilns}, Thus the innate hostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessar 
result of the conditions of conflict under whic 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lead, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
ssible, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 
lief, although dependent upon the very ‘con- 
stitution’ of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
lived by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs about his beloved are deeply affected 
by the innate constitution of his mind, and may 
appear to him to be, not only in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessimist, such as Schopenhauer, 
is fond of emphasizing the innate ‘illusions’ which, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in characteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false and merely, 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which are 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas ever attain to them. But, when once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘self-evident.’ And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms in sense (2) which are alsc 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dhism, are due to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self-evidence and truth. 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas gecerally admit, any individual 
may remain unaware of some of his inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why & new assurance, or an axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation or a sudden growth or ‘ mutation’ 
(such as may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines us to believe’ is, ipso facto, ‘ be- 
lieved by all,’ in case the constitution in question 
is precisely the constitution ‘common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason why the innate might 
not also be the individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that miad. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction which belongs 
to his ‘ constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, possesses or has 
Donen This is as possible as is a new in- 

ividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual. 
Prophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming ,out of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have frequently insisted, those convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results, 

he foregoing survey shows us that the five 
senses of the term ‘axiom’ here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now to different sets of propositions, these 
five meanings of the term ‘axiom’ have become 
painfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the term ‘axiom’ is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous term, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

II. History of the term.—As to the history of 
the term ‘axiom’ and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Aristotle’s theory ot the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3); (ii.) Euclid’s actual use of his 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
‘postulates’ (which were also theoretical prin- 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘known to all,’ or as known to the 
‘wise’ or to the ‘competent,’ has its beginnings 
in pre-Socratic philosophy, plays an important 
part in the Platonic Dialogues, and is in various 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
ye totle; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowledge and of ethics. 
While sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
of ancient thought, it becomes mene lhy important 
in Christianity und in modern discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic theory of re- 
miniscence, but long put into the background by 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come to 
play a very great part in modern discussion. Its 
completest classic expression is probably the one 
to be found in Leibniz’s Nowveaux Essats. 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic truths, 
has been dominated since 1781 by three great 
movements: (1) the critical philosophy of Kant; 
(2) the various forms of modern Empiricism, 
Positivism, ‘Pragmatism’; (3) the modern logical 
investigations of the principles of science —in- 
vestigations which were ppeaeey stimulated by 
the famous inquiry into the axioms of Euclid’s 
geometry, and which have since extended to the 
whole range of the foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the principles of theoretical physics, 
and to still other branches of scientific theory. 

III. Significance for modern philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 

hilosophical problems which are suggested by the 
oregoing five senses of the term ‘axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of the topic may well bear in mind. 

(a) First, not every philosophy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The necessity of such an 
admission as the sole alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles are also axioms in sense (1), 
our result would remain sceptical, for all scientific 
theory would lack basis. But the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is not the only 
possible one. That theory depends upon con- 
ceiving the structure of scientific theory as neces- 
sarily linear, with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that constitute the scientific theory. But for a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theory is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whole, a system of 
mutually supporting truths, whose absoluteness 
does not depend upon any one set of first prin- 
ciples, but consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitableness of the totality of the system. To 
assert such a doctrine involves considerations 
which cannot be developed here. It is enough 
that such a thesis has been attempted. From the 
point of view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz., in relation to certain partial systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc- 
trine, whose theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 

arts and in the whole system. But there would 

no absolutely first principles, and there*would 
also be no immediate certainties—nothing, in fact, 
that is eres immediate in the whole system of 
truth. The whole would be mediated by the parts, 
and conversely. 

(6) Second, the traditional alternative: either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de- 

mdent upon some other proposition from which 
it is deduced, or else it remains uncertain, does 
not exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
rational discovery of truth. Omitting here the 
complex problem as to the relation between our 
experience of particular facts and the general truths 
which our scientific theories aim at establishing, 
we may point out that there are propositions 
such that to deny them implies that they are true. 
As Aristotle already observed, the principte of 
contradiction is itself a proposition of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


where a proposition’ is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the probandum implies 
the truth of this probandum. The proof that this 
is, in fact, the case may be no easy one, and may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any proposi- 
tion A, such that the contradictory of A implies A, 
is, ipso facto, a true proposition, although nobody 
may, yet have come to feel its necessity. 

hen we prove a proposition, however, by show- 
ing that its contradictory implies it, we do not 
make this proposition ‘self-evident.’ Nor yet do 
we demonstrate the proposition merely by refer- 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certainties. What we find, in such cases, 
is not so much ‘self-evidence,’ as ‘ self-mediation’ 
—an essentially cyclical process of developing the 
inter-relations which constitute the system of truth. 
In case, then, there are no axioms in sense (1), we 
need not abandon either the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth. 

(c) Third, axioms in sense (2) we need and use 
wherever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or are absorbed in contemplations, such 
as require a laying aside of the critical sense and 
a limitation of the business of reflexion. But the 
assertion ‘I am sure of this’ is never logically 
equivalent to the assertion ‘ This is true.’ And it 
is no part of the business of science or of philo- 
sophy to seek, or to remain content with, merely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ hewever 
‘necessary’ the subject feels them to be. 

(d@) Fourth, axioms in senses (4) and (5) interest 
the anthropologist, and the student of society, of 
history, of religion, of psychology ; they can never 
satisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
of logic, and of truth for its own sake. 

(e) Finally, sense (3), interpreted not absolutely 
but relatively, so that an axiom is a principle 
which lies at the basis of a certain seloctan system 
of propositions, and which is not demonstrated in 
the course of that system, remains the sense in 
which the term ‘axiom’ ts still most serviceably 
employed in modern theory. Philosophy seeks not 
absolute first principles, nor yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self-mediation of the system 
of truth, and an insight into this self-mediation. 
Axioms, in the language of modern theory, are 
best defined, neither as certainties nor as absolutely 
first principles, but as those principles which are 
used as the first in a special theory. 

LITERATURE.—A complete view of theliterature of the problems 
regarding axioms is impossible, since the topic is connected with 
all the fundamental philosophical issues. A few sources are :-— 
Aristotle, Analyt. Post. i. 2,3, Metaphys. iii. 2, iv. 8,4; see also 
Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen3, 1. ii. 234-240. Of works bearing 
on the topic we may specially name :—Descartes, Discourse on 
Method, and Meditations ; inoza, Tract. de Emend. Intellec- 
tus, and Ethics, especially pts. i. and ii.; Locke. Xssay on the 
Human Understanding, esp. bks. i. and iv.; Leibniz, Nou- 
veauz Essais; Reid, Inquiry tnto the Human Mind?7, 1814, and 
Essay on the Powers of the Human Mind8, 1812; Kant, Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft ; J. S. Mill, Logic8, 1872; Hegel, Logic ; 
H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology?, 1870-72. Bertrand 
Russell's Foundations of Geometry, 1897, and Principles of 
Mathematics, 1903, and L. Couturat’s Logique mathématique, 
contain summaries of the principal problems and results regard- 
ing the mathematical ‘ first principles’ which are of philosophical 
importance. JOSIAH ROYCE. 


AZAZEL.—When the word ‘ Azazel’ was first 
introduced into a Western Bible or language is 
unknown to the present writer. It does not occur 
in the Concordances of the Greek, Latin, and 
German Bibles; it found a place in AVm at 
Ly 16% } # for the ‘scapegoat’ of the text, and in 
the text of the RV, ‘dismissal’ being its inter- 
aaa on the margin. In Greek it seems to 

ave appeared first in print in Montfaucon’s 
Hexapla, 1713, at Lv 16%, from Cod. X (Coislini- 
anus, now M). It is found a second time, accord- 
ing to Field, in the text of that Codex at v.”, 
els dfaghr els rhv Epnuov Thy drorounhy ; this reading 
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being shared, accordin 


to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Redpath, Concordance to the Proper 
Names of LXX, p. 7, this reference to v.!° is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Feast of the Atonement, lexicographers as yet 
completely disagree as to its explanation. he 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown - Driver- Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as ‘entire removal,’ seeing in the form a ‘redupl. 


intens. abstr.’ from <[hy]=Arab. ay ‘remove’ 


=‘entire removal’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be preferable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and rocky 
mountain (Yoma, 676, ov 7aw wp), or of a spirit 
haunting the desert. The form 7x1y is, in this 
case, considered as changed from 5yyy; xjy, NI 
being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced ‘dzaza’il, and explained 
by the lexicographers as another name of the 
archangel Michael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 285i). The name be- 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximian, identified 
with St. Pancras of the Western calendars; see 


‘Histoire de Saint Azazail, texte syriaque inédit 
avec introduction et traduction francaise: pré- 
cédée des actes grecs de Saint Pancrace, pub iés 
pour la premiére fois par, Frédéric Macler,’ Paris, 
1902 (Bibliotheque de Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, fase. 141), and cf. on it H. Telahayes Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, xxiv. 93-95, and Brockelmann, 
ZDMG lviii. 499-501. Recently the whole concep- 
tion has been derived from the Babylonians; cf. 
J. Dyneley Prince, ‘Le Bouc Emissaire chez les 
Babyloniens’ (JA x. 2. 1, pp. 133-156, Ju.-Ao. 
1903); but M. Fossey (La Mage assyrienne, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declares: 
‘Je ne puis rien voir de semblable.’ If one reads 
Ly 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel must be a being related to Jahweh in some- 
thing of the same way as Ahriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to God. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 
angels (Gn 6!-) is outside the scope of this article.* 
LITERATURE.—Driver, art. ‘Azazel,’ in Hastings’ DB; Ben- 
zinger-Cheyne in Encyc. Bibl. ; Volck in PRE3; Jew. Encye. 4 
the Comm. on Leviticus; Marmorstein, Studien zum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum, 1905, p. 37 fi. Es. NESTLE. 


*In the Book of Enoch (ch. 6), Asael is the name of one of 
them, in the Greek text (ed. Radermacher) ’AgecA, Syncellus 
*AgayA; in ch. 8 ff. Azazel in the Ethiopic, “AgayjA in the Greek 
and Syncellus, ’Aga¢jA according to Irenzus; he is thrown eis 
THY Epymov Thy ovaav év TH AovdayA (Gr. AadouvyA), explained by 
Geiger as abbreviated from Beth Hadudo (the modern Beth- 
judedun), the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed. 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fem. Baalat, Beela, 
Beltu). — Ba‘al is a primitive title of divinities, 
which is found in all branches of the Semitic race 


(Arab. je), ba'l; Eth. ba‘dl, b4'7; Min. and Sab. 
ba‘l; Sin. .ya, ba‘lu; Nab. bya; Canaanite and 
Heb. 5y3, ba‘al; Pheen. and Pun. bya, 6a'l; Aram. 


and Syr. Syz, \S5, &'é; Palm. ‘ns, 561, and s, 
bél ; Bab. and Assyr. 621). 

i, PRIMITIVE MEANING OF THE NAME.—The 
application of this name to deities is secondary ; 
primarily it is a common noun denoting ‘ pos- 
sessor,’ ‘owner.’ 


* (1) It denotes ownership of physical objects. Thus the ba‘al 
of # house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘proprietor’; the 
ba‘alat, ite ‘ proprietrix’ (so in Heb. Phan. Aram. Assyr. Arab. 
Eth.). The be‘altm of a town are its ‘citizens’ (so in Heb. 
Phen.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘citizen’ (cf. CIS 120, °n313 nbya xI79n, ‘Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium’). (2) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain physical 
characteristics. Thus a two-horned ram is described as a ba‘al 
of two horns; a bird, asa ba‘al of two wings; a hairy man, as 
a ba‘al of hair (so in Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (8) It denotes a 
* possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
is called a ba‘al of discernment; a hostile man, a ba‘al of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba‘al of sin; a dreamer, a ba‘al of 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ba‘al of the tongue (so in Heb. 

. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain 
righte or claims over others, Thus a plaintiff is called ba‘al 
of a case; @ prosecutor, ba‘al of one’s justice; a confederate 
ba‘al of one’s covenant (so Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (5) ba‘a 
denotes a ‘husband’ as the ‘owner’ of a wife (cf. Dt 6518 (21) 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
enumerated with wife as a man’s possessions) (so in Heb. Nab. 
Palm. Aram. Arab. i It is noteworthy, however, that 
ba‘al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exercises authority over men. For the idea ‘master,’ or 
lord,’ the Semitic languages in general use the words 'adhon 
mar, rabb, but not ba‘al. Only in Bab.-Assyr. has bél (=ba‘al) 
developed the general meaning of ‘lord’ and become a synonym 
of the other names of authority; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meaning ‘husband’ cannot be primitive, because the ba‘al or 
‘owner’ type of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the primitive constitution of 


Semitic society, as of so many other early peoples, was matri- 
archal (see “AsHTART, 2). In such a society, where the mother 
was supreme and marriage was only a temporary union with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba‘al or ‘ owner,’ since the wife was far too independent. He 
was known rather as ’abu, ‘nourisher,’ which in the meaning of 
‘husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father’ (cf. Jer 34 
and old Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of the Semites succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a ba‘al, and was probably 
still known as ’abu (see ‘AMM). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or poly- 
gamous stage and wives were secured by purchase, did the 
husband become an ‘owner.’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of ‘husband,’ and was set apart te 
express the idea of ‘father,’ which now for the first time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new term, accordingly, had to be found to express the new 
conception of the husband as an ‘owner.’ The other names of 
authority, 'ddhén, mar, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
express the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
inferior ; but ba‘al, ‘owner,’ was an indefinite word that might 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba‘al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of persons. 


As a title of deity, ba‘al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘owner’ or ‘occupier’ 
of some physical object or locality, possibly also 
as a ‘possessor’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
to). If the numen was regarded as masculine, it 
was called a ba‘al; if feminine, a ba‘alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab. dhd (fem. 
dhat), ‘he of, possessor of,’ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with ba‘al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun bél 
(=ba‘al) developed the secondary meaning of 
‘master,’ or ‘lord,’ and, corresponding to this, 
in the Assyro-Babylonian religion bé/ described 
the god as an ‘owner’ or ‘lord’ of persons. 
Thus in their inscriptions the Assyrian kings 
group the great gods of the nation under the 

eneral formula 6é/é rabdte béléya, ‘the great 
ords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba‘als of 
tribes and ba‘als of persons, but this conception is 
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not found among the other Semites and cannot be 
primitive. Corresponding to the original usage 
which limited the name da‘al to owners of things, 
the 5¢‘dlim are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
proprietors of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
*éléhim, ’adhénitm, mlakhim, rabbim, marin, but 
never 5¢‘dlim. One never meets Ba'‘al-Israel, 
Ba‘al-Moab, Ba‘al-Ammon, as one meets Ba‘al- 
Sidon, Ba‘al-Lebanon, Ba‘al-Maon, but instead 
*Elohé- or Melek-Israel, -Moab, -Ammon. 

In Bab.-Assyr. the worshipper addresses his 

od as Béli, ‘my lord,’ or Bélti, ‘my lady’ (cf. 

adonna, Notre Dame); but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in Béltt of Palmyra (de Vogiié, Inscr. Sémit. 1868, 
52, 155). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
Bél, who is worshipped alongside of the native 
Bél. The Ba‘alat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin writers as Béltis (='nby3), BRArts (Abydenus 
in Miiller, FHG iv. 283, 9), BiAOns (Hesychius, 
s.v.), Baddris (Philo Byblius in /-HG iii. 569, 25), 
Balti (CIL iii. Suppl. 10393, 10964) ; but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of the Ba‘alat 
of Gebal with Béltis of Babylon. The same is 
true of Baddyos (=}y2), ‘our ba‘al,’ a title of 
Juppiter Heliopolitanus in Chron. Pasch. i. 561. 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as ‘my ba‘al,’ he 
may call himself ‘slave of the ba‘al,’ e.g. in the 
Phen. proper names ‘Abd-ba‘l, and the Palmy- 
rene name A bdi-bdél. 

Where ba‘al, ‘proprietor,’ is identified with 
mélek, ‘king,’ as is the case in certain Phenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn- 
cretism that is seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba'‘al-Yah, ‘the ba‘al is Jahweh’ (1 Ch 125), or 
Yo-ba‘al, ‘Jahweh is the ba‘al,’ if Kuenen’s re- 
storation of Jg 9% be correct. Here Jahweh, the 
iti alg God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local da‘als. Thus Melkart (=np bp), ‘king 
of the city,’ is called the ba‘al of Tyre (CIS 121, 
ax bya npdod jixd, ‘to our lord, to Melkart, the 
ba‘al of Tyre’). Similarly we find Milk-Ba‘l, 
‘king-owner,’ a compound deity like Milk- Ash- 
tart (CIS 123a, 147, 194, 380); Ba‘al-Maldku, the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad (KJB ii. 173), 

erhaps the prototype of the obscure Ba-al-ma- 
oats of the treaty of Esarhaddon (KAT® 357); 
and Malak-bél in Palmyra (cf. also Jer 32%). In 
CIS, p. 155, the god ;7xbya (=Ba'‘al - Adonis) 
occurs; cf. the proper name 5yax, Lat. Idnibal 
(CIS 139), and Beed-wap (CIS 1. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Pheenician do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that da‘al as a divine name 
designates primarily the owner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of his worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
b¢‘alim as there are sacred objects and sacred 

laces which they inhabit. Except in late theo- 
ogical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba‘al. The OT speaks habitually of the b<alim 
in the plural (Jg 2" 37 83% 10% 19, 1S 7412 1K 
1818, 2 Ch 178 247 282 338 344, Jer 2% 91304, Hog 
215 (18). 19 (17) 112), According to Jer 2*% 1133, they 
were aS numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba'‘al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along with altars, standing stones, or asheras 
as part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
b*'alim. Neither can it be treated as a ‘plural of 
majesty’ like Elohim, for, unlike Elohim, when a 
divine name it is never construed as a singular. 


: 
It can be taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local numina. When the singular da‘a/ is used, it 
requires a noun in the genitive to indicate which 
ba‘al is meant; e.g. Ba‘al-Hazor, Ba‘al-Sidon, 
Ba‘al-Harran, etc. The contention of Baudissin 
(PRE ® 326) that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Ba‘al, like the local forms of Zeus 
among the Greeks, is untenable, because there is 
no evidence that ba‘al ever became a proper name 
like Zeus, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with names of tee in this fashion ; 
€.g. we never meet such combinations as ‘Ashtart- 
so ‘Ashtart-Gebal to distinguish the various 
orms under which ‘Ashtart was worshipped. 

If da‘al is used without a following genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ba‘al of Jg 6% % % 81. 82 ig 
the local numen of Ophrah, ‘the ba‘al’ of 1K 
16°)- $2 1871- 22, 25. 26. 40 19 8 2954 (63); 2 K 3? 1018-28 1])8 
1736 218 234-5 (and the corres onding passages in 
Ch), Jer 28 79 1118 17 1916 195 9318. 27 3929.85” Hog 
210 (8) 131, Zeph 14 is Melkart, the ba‘al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Ahab (1 K 163*:), whence it spread to Judah 
through the influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliah 
(1 K 2254 (3), 2 K 818), In these cases it cannot be said 
that ‘ the ba‘al’ means the image of one god Ba‘al, 
or that the article is used to distinguish the local 
manifestations of one deity (Baudissin, PRE ® 328). 

In Babylonian, where there is no article, Bél 
alone, as a designation of Marduk, the chief god 
of Babylon, becomes a true proper name; but this 
usage is not found in the other dialects. The in- 
sertion of the article in Heb. and in Phen. shows 
that ba‘al has not yet lost its appellative force. 

Only in proper names is the article with ba‘al 
omitted, e.g. in the place names Bamoth-ba‘al 
Kiryath-ba al, in the Heb. personal names Jerub- 
ba‘al, Ish-ba‘al, Meri-ba‘al, Ba‘al-yada‘, Ba‘al- 
Yah, Ba‘al-hanan, and in numerous similar Phen. 
persons names, such as Ba‘al-hanan, Hannt-bal, 

a‘al-yaton (see Bloch, Phén. Glossar. s.v. bya; 
Scholz, Gétzendienst, 168 ff.); but these forma- 
tions do not prove that ba‘al is a proper name 
any more than the similar formations with ’ad, 
‘father,’ ’ah, ‘brother,’ ‘am, ‘uncle,’ melek, 
‘king,’ ’adhén, ‘lord,’ prove that these words are 
personal names of deities. The absence of the 
article in these cases is due to the fact that these 
formations go back to a time when the article had 
not yet been developed in the various Semitic dia- 
lects. Ba‘al is no more a ores name in these 
compounds than @eés in analogous Greek names. 
In the same manner we must estimate the omission 
ot the article in names of gods compounded with 
ba‘al, e.g. Milk-ba‘al,’ Adhén-ba‘al,‘ Ashtart-shém- 
ba‘al, Pionitipess Bar ol perhaps Ba‘al-Gad and 
Ba'‘al-Zaphon (see below, ii. 8, 10). When Bios 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shows that only the local 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one god 
Ba‘al arose, but there were many local ba‘als, 
whose names were either transliterated or trans- 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine waz still 
conscious of the appellative force of the name in 
Punic, when in his commentary on Judges (PL iii. 
797) he translated ba‘al ‘dominus.’ Jerome in his 
commentary on Hos 1? translates it ‘éxwv, id est 
habens’; and Servius (ad fn. i. 621) says, 
‘lingua Punica Baal deus dicitur.’ In view of 
these facts it is impossible to agree with Baethgen 
(Beitrdge, p. 16) when he says, ‘It is clear that 
there was originally always one and the same 
Ba‘al, who stood in relations to various localities’ ; 
or with Baudissin (PRE* 327), ‘Ba'‘al was ap- 
parently originally a title of the male divinity in 
general. Afterwards, when a number of such 
divinities were worshipped alongside of one an. 
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other, this word became the designation of the 
chief god of each locality.’ On the contrary, in 
Sem. inscriptions and in Sem. literature, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, da‘al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. writers does Belus appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to be regarded as 
the work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 

rimitive meaning of da‘al, and thus were able to 
identify all the Sem. 0¢'alim with the Bab. Belus 
(see below, iii. 7). 

If there was no such thing as a god Ba‘al, and 
this name designated merely the individual pro- 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is evident 
that the traditional identification of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sun was the ba‘al of certain places, as Larsa, 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ba‘al-bek), Beth-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ba‘als. The 
moon was the ba‘al of Ur, of Harran, of Palmyra, 
and perhaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sorts were ba‘als of 
other places. If Ba‘al-hamman has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the da‘al of certain places (see below, ii. 5). By 
the Greeks and the Romans the local ba‘a/s were 
identified with Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late writers 
such as Macrobius, who are disposed to regard all 
gods as of solar origin, is Ba‘al. formally identified 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
has been given wide epee in modern times 
(e.g. Creuzer, Symbolik u. Mythologie®, ii. 413; 
Movers, Phénizier, i. 169; Baudissin, PRE* 
329 ff.), but is nevertheless destitute of scientific 
foundation. So also Baethgen’s theory that ba‘al 
was primarily the god of heaven (Beitrage, p. 264), 
or any other theory that identifies ba al with a 
single god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the light of these facts it appears that the 
ba‘al-cult carries us back to the polydemonistic 
stage of religion (see POLYDAMONISM). Amon, 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples an 
as among savages in all parts of the world, every 
object in nature that could do something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship were 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
living persons consisting of soul and body. The 
phenomenon was the body, the indwelling spirit 
was the ba‘al or ‘owner.’ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usually the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and the sun-god ; Ramman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen was 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ba‘al. This isa striking difference be- 
tween Indo-European and Semitic polydzmonism. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne, ‘the laurel,’ 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree; Amymone, the sacred spring at ai pees 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city: but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar but 
Ba‘al-tamar (Jg 20%); the numen of a well, not 
Beér but Ba‘lath-b’ér (Jos 198); the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba‘al-Lebanon (CIS 
5); the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gebal but 
Ba‘al-Sidon (CIS 3) and Ba‘alat-Gebal (CIS 177). 
This difference of conception is significant for the 
Jater developments of Indo-European and of 
Semitic religion. The Indo-European could never 
free himself from the identification of his gods 
with nature, and consequently the highest forms 
of his religion remained pantheistic. The Semite, 


on the other hand, was accustomed from the 
earliest times to distinguish between the object 
and its ba‘al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its highest form among the 
Hebrews became pure theism. Apart from this 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there was no essential difference between the 
b¢‘alim and the nymphs, dryads, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
primitive Indo-European religion (see Usener, 
Gotternamen). The 6¢‘dlim, as a rule, had no 
names of their own and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they were not gods in any 
roper sense, but only daluoves, numina, spirits. 

ence the name polydemonism, which recent 
writers apply to this sort of religion instead of 
the ambiguous term ‘animism’ used by earlier 
writers. Out of the 6¢alim gods might grow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a par- 
ticular ba‘al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
of a city; but, apart from such developments, the 
b¢‘alim remained simply local demons. 

ii. CLASSIFICATION OF THE BA‘ALS. —The 
ba‘als as be classified, according to the physical 


objects which they inhabit, as terrestrial and 
celestial. Among the terrestrial ba‘als we may 
enumerate : 


1. Ba‘als of springs.—For the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring was the most 
wonderful object in nature. Its waters gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe rallied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen was regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the Bias of all earthly blessings (see‘ ASHTART, 3). 
In branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity down to the latest times. 


The following sacred springs may be mentioned.—Among 
the Arabs: the Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Reste2, 108f.); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrews, “En-mishpdf, ‘ the sprin 
of decision,’ an oracular fountain at Kadesh, ‘the sanctua 
(ga 147); Beer-lahai-rot, between Kadesh and Bered (Gn 1614) ; 

eer-sheba', ‘ well of seven’ (Gn 213! 2633, Am 55 814); ‘En-rogel, 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zoheleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and was proclaimed king (1 K 1°); Gihon, 
‘the gusher,’ an intermittent spring near Jerusalem, where 
Solomon was crowned (1 K 133), probably the same as Bethesda 
(Jn 524), the modern Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the people of Jerusalem ; the 
Dragon's Well, also near Jerusalem (Neh 213); ‘En-shemesh, 
‘spring of the sun’ (Jos 157 1817); Baal-Gad, or Baal-Hermon, 

robably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Panias 
Cg to the god Pan), or Cxsarea Philippi, the modern 
Banias.—Among the Phoenicians: a spring at Joppa connected 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Paus. iv. 85. 9); the 
‘ganctuary of the spring Yidlal’ (Hshmunazar Inser., line 17); 
the nymph 'AvwBpér (=N3y }', ‘ overflowing spring’) in Philo 
Byb. (FG iii. 570f., frag. 4, 5); the river Adonis (="))1K, 
‘my lord’), the modern Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at Afka, the seat of the cult of 
‘Ashtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) and 
Euseb. (Vit. Const. iii. 55); the river Asklepios (the Gr. equiv- 
alent of the Phon. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4; Levy, Phén. Stud. i. 80f.).—In the Phoenician 
colonies : the spring Maxapia(=)ph, ‘fountain’), the daughter 
of Herakles (Melkart), at Marathon (Paus. i. 32. 6); the spring 
Kvavn at Syracuse (Diod. Sic. v. 4. 1), and the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (vb. iv. 28. 1), both of which were connected 
with myths of the Tyrian Melkart-Herakles; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. 5. 7; Pliny, HN 97 (100), 219).—In 
Syria: Mabbog (=\ialp, ‘spring’), the native name of Bambyce 
or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the poset Atargatis (see 
ATARGATIs); the oracular spring andalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, HE v. 19).—In Assyria: Rish-Eni, ‘the fountain- 
head’ (Ashurnagi! , Annals, i. 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aries have retained their holiness down to the present time, 
being regarded as the seats of Christian saints or Muslim auliya’ 
(pl. of wali, ‘patron saint’); and in all parts of the Muslim 
world springs are still regarded as the abodes of powerful 
spirits, whose favour is sought through sacrifice and offerings 
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(see Curtiss, Ursem. Religion, pp. 94 ff., 113 ff., 121f., 168, 270). 
On spring-worship in general see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 154-170, 
Si ie bibliography ere given on p. 154. 5 

The numina that inhabited the sacred springs 
were known as their 5¢‘dlim; thus Ba‘alath-be’ér, 
ie rietrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
the Negeb (Jos 19°, cf. Bealéth, Jos 15%, 1 K 476). 
In 2S 5” (=1 Ch 14") the name Ba'‘al-perazim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant originally ‘ proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters.’ It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Rephain, the 
modern Wady el-Werd. The sacred river Bélus, 
near Ptolemais (Acre), took its name from the ba‘al 
that inhabited it (Pliny, HN xxxvi. 26 [65], 190; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10.2). In Arabic the phrase ‘that 
which the ba‘l waters,’ or simply ‘da‘l,’ means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arad. 
Lex. s.v.; Nestle, Isr. Higennamen, p. 126; W. R. 
Smith, p. 99 ff.; Wellhausen, ceria 146). The 
same usage survives in Mishnic Heb. byin mw 
(Baba bathra, iii. 1), or simply sya (Suk. iii. 3; 
Terum. x.11; Shedz. ii. 9), and in the Gemara 9yan na, 
in the meaning of ‘land subterraneously watered ’ 
(see Levy, Chald. Worterb. s.v.). If the text of 
Ca 8" be correct, Ba‘al-hamén can mean only 
‘owner of the torrent,’ but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the better known Ba‘al- 
Hermén (see below, 4) or Ba‘al-hamman (see 5). 
The title ‘obya, which follows the name of Hadad 
on the Hadad statue from Zenjirli, possibly means 
‘owner of water’ (see D. H. Miiller, WZKM vii., 
1893, p. 50ff.). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression ba‘d for ‘land subterraneously watered,’ 
and of Hos 2%, which speaks of the d¢‘dlim as 

vers of corn, wine, oil, wool, flax, vines, and 

g-trees, W. R. Smith (p. 104 ff.) concludes that 
the 6¢'dlim were primarily the numina of sub- 
terranean waters, and that they became the 
‘owners’ of land by making it fruitful, just as 
the husbandman creates ownership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 
doubtless an important class of the b«‘dlim; but 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewhere, the attempt to 
trace religious conceptions to a single root is a 
failure. Polydsemonism was complex in its origin 
and protean in its manifestations. 

2. Ba‘als of trees.—In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
shared the sanctity of springs in the esteem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, could 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2°” is a 
primitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. ‘ 

According to Tabari (ed. de Goeje, i. 922; ed. Néldeke, 

. 181), in the city of Najran, before the introduction of 

hristianity, a great palm was worshipped and hung with 

rments and SrnaenWal the time of the annual feasts (see 

siander, ZDMG vii., 1853, p. 481). The sanctuary of the 
goddess al-‘Uzza at Nabla, ‘the date-palm,’ consisted of three 
samura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (Wellhausen, Reste2, p. 38). This seems to have 
been the same as the tree known as Dhdt anwdt, ‘she of the 
hanging,’ to which the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacrifice (Krehl, Red. 
der vorislam. Araber, p. 73f.). By the holy spring Zemzem, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Dozy, Israeliten zu 
Vee: 93). According to the Qur’an (Sura xix. 23-25), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
cepiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 418, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is 129), 
It 12%, Jer 220 36.13 172, Kzk 613 2028, 1 K 1423, 2 K 164 1710, 
Is 575 state that they sacrificed ‘under every green tree,’ and 
Is 653 6617 speak of sacrifice in gardens. The following indi- 
vidual holy trees are mentioned: the burning bush at Sinai 
(Ex 8%); the tamarisk at Beersheba (Gn 2183, cf. 2625 461); the 


oracular mulberry trees) in the valley of Bophens (2 §$5%= 
1 Ch 1415); the pomegranate at Gibeah (1 S 144); the tamarisk 
at Ramah (1 S 226); the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel (Jg 45); the ‘oak of weeping’ below Bethel (Gn 35%) ; 
the terebinth at Ophrah, where the angel appeared to Gideon, 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg 611. 19. 24) ; 
the terebinth of Moreh, ‘the diviner,’ at Shechem, where 
Jahweh appeared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 126f. 1318), and where Jacob buried the images and the 
jewels (354), probably the same as ‘the terebinth of the diviners’ 
(Jg 987) and ‘the terebinth of the standing stone that was by 
the sanctuary of Jahweh’ (Jos 2426, Jg 98); the tamarisk at 
Jabesh (1 8 3113, cf. 1 Ch10!2). The ’dshérah, or sacred post, so 
often mentioned in the OT as part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary, was perhepe merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additional evidence of tree- 
worship among the Canaanites and Hebrews (see PouEs). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination of cherubim and palm-trees in the decora- 
tion of the Temple(1 K 629. 32.35), Such passages as Ps 5210 (8) 
and 9214 (13) suggest also that trees were planted in the court of 
the Temple, as in the modern Haram. Even so late a writer as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at the entrance to Jahweh’s abode 
(Zec 18-11), The cult still lingers in the Talmud, in the belief 
that certain trees are inhabited by demons (Grinbaum, ZDMG 
xxxi. 253 ff.). 

Of the Phoenicians, Philo Byblius says that the plants of the 
earth were in ancient times esteemed as and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, because from them the successive 

enerations of men drew the support of their life (Miiller, 

'AG iii. 665). Tyrian coins frequently exhibit cypresses 
standing in temple enclosures and palm-trees adored by a4 
worshipper. There was a grove of Asklepios (Eshmun) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6), a tree believed to enclose 
the body of Adonis at Gebal (Plut. de Js. et Osir. 15 f.), and a 

ove sacred to ‘Ashtart at Aphaka (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 55 ; 
Tawi Const. 8). In the Phcen. colonies sacred trees existed 
in Arados (Lajard, Mithra, pl. vi. 1, 2), in Cyprus (Servius, 
ad Ain. v. 72; Athenwus, ili. 27; Strabo, xiii. 1. 51-65), in 
Rhodes (Paus. iii. 19. 10), in Crete (Diod. Sic. v. 66, 1; Athan. 
i. 49), at Corinth (Paus. ii. 1. 3, ii. 2.4; Athen. xv. 22, p. ire 
in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 24), at Naukratis (Athen. xv. 18, p. 675f.), 
at Carthage (Virg. din, i. 441ff.; Tert. Apol. 9), in Iberia 
(Lajard, Mithra, p. 287 ff.). 

In Syria holy trees were known at Baalbek (Mionnet, Médailles 
Antiques, v. 302 f.), at Damascus (Mionnet, v. 292 ff.), at Palmyra 
i ard, Cypres, pl. iii. 1), at Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6; Soz. 

v. 19), at Mount Kasios (Servius, ad dn. iii. 680). The 
early Syrian Christians felt it their duty to cut down ‘the trees 
of the demons,’ but many could not resist the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they were sick (Kayser, Jacob v. 
Edessa, p. 141). For survivals of tree- worship among the 
Sabians of Mesopotamia, see Chwolson, Ssabier, i. 293, ii. 29, 33, 
34. The cult of trees in Babylonia and Assyria is attested by 
numerous reliefs and inscriptions on seals. Most frequently 
the female date-palm is depicted being fertilized by winged 
figures that symbolize the winds (see Schrader, MBA W, 1882, 
p. 426 ff.; Bonavia, Bab. and Or. Record, iii. ; Tylor, PSBA xii. 
181-184). In all parts of the modern Sem. world holy trees are 
still found which are visited with prayer and sacrifice, and on 
which bits of cloth torn from the garments are hung to serve 
as reminders of the worshipper (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 
448f.; Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. PP. 96 ff., 154 ff.). For literature 
on tree-worship see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 184. 


The numina that inhabited such sacred trees 
were known as their b¢‘alim or b*'aléth, as the 
case might be. Thus in Arab. a palm-tree that 
imbibed water with its roots, and did not need 
to be watered, was known as ba‘/ (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. 8.v.). A village near Gibeah bore the name 
of Ba‘al-tamar, abbreviated from Beth-ba‘al- 
tamar, ‘house of the ba‘al of the palm’ (see 
below, iii. 2; Jg 20%; Euseb. Onom. Sac. 238. 75). 
With this Baudissin (Studien, ii. 211) compares 
Zeus Demarous, the father of Herakles-Melkart 
in Philo Byblius (Miller, FHG iii. 569, fr. 2, 24), 
which represents a Sem. Ba'‘al-Timar, or Ba‘al- 
Timarén, just as Zeus Karmelos represents Ba‘al- 
Carmel (see below, 4). With this is also to be 
compared the river Zamuras, in Strabo (xvi. 2. 22), 
the modern Nahr Damfr. Precisely analogous 
are the Arab. names of gods Dhu- Anama (ZDMG, 
1875, p. 611) and Dhu-l-Halasa (Wellhausen, Reste?, 
p. 47), which describe the deities in question as 
owners of the plants known as ‘anama and halasa. 

3. Animal ba'als.—In all branches of the Sem. 
race names of animals used as proper names, 
particularly of clans and of places, prove a primi- 
tive totemistic cult. 


Thus in the OT we have the names Aah, ‘vulture’; Aijalon, 
‘stag’; Arieh, ‘lion’; Becher and Bichri, ‘young camel’; 
Gemalli, ‘camel’; Gedi, ‘kid’; Deborah, ‘bee’; Dishon, 
‘mountain goat’; Zeeb, ‘wolf’; Zimran, ‘mountain sheep’; 
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agabah, Hezir, ‘swine’; H 

amor, ‘ass’; Humft ‘lizard’; beapee 
*dove’; Ja‘el, ‘mountain goat’; 
Caleb, ‘dog’; Lebaoth, ‘lions’; Laish, ‘lion’; Nahash, 
‘serpent’; Nimrah, ‘leopard’; Susah, ‘mare’; ‘Eglah, 
‘heifer’; ‘Epher, ‘young gazelle’; ‘Achbor, ‘mouse’; ‘Oreb, 
raven’; ‘Arad, ‘wild ass’; ‘jam, ‘vulture’; ‘Akrabbim, 
scorpions’; Parah, ‘cow’; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; Zippor, 
: ‘ow’; Zorah, ‘hornet’; Pir’am, ‘wild ass’; Par‘osh, 
‘flea’; Rachel, ‘ewe’; Seirah, ‘goat’; Shu‘al, ‘tox’; Shaphan, 
‘badger’; Shephuphan, ‘a kind of serpent’; Tola’, ‘worm’; 
Tahash, Bs a *; Zibe'on, ‘hymna’; Sha‘albim, ‘tox’; Leah, 
‘wild cow’; Nun, ‘fish’; Hoglah, ‘partridge’ (list taken from 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, p. 88 £.). For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. R. Smith, J PA ix. 75-100; 
Néldeke, ZDMG, 1886, pp. 148-187. The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex 824f, 1 K 1228f, Hos 86 
105 132, and by the survival of 7'2x, ‘bullock,’ as a title of 
Jahweh. Such place names as Beth-car, ‘house of the lamb’; 
Beth-lebaoth, ‘house of lions’; Beth-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard’; Beth-hogiah, ‘house of the partridge,’ are analogous 
to Beth-Dagon, Beth-El, Beth-Shemesh, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totemic animal-worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘fish,’ this is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
worship (see Dacon). The ée‘trim, ‘hairy ones, he-goats,’ of 
Lv 177, Is 1321 3414, 2 Ch 1115, like the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
(W. R. Smith, p. 119 ff.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Arabia we find also Asad, ‘lion’; Nasr, ‘vulture’; ‘Auf, 
‘bird of pry ’(see ARABS, I. 3); in Babylonia, NIN-SHAH = Bél- 
shaft, ‘lord of the wild boar.’ 

Totemic animals were classed by OT writers 
along with other local numina under the general 
name of the b*'alim, but it was not Semitic usage 
to speak of the da‘al of an animal as one spoke of 
the ba‘al of a Batt or of a tree. The bullock 
was worshipped directly, not the ba'‘al of the 
bullock (yet compare Bél-shahi above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of person- 
ality in the animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spring or tree was not an indi- 
vidual but an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba‘al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2K 12% 16), Tf the text be sound, this means 
‘owner of flies’; so LX X Bdad via Oeds. Baudissin 
(PRE? ii. 515) compares Zevs dwéuuos in Paus. v. 
14. 1, viii. 26.7; Clem. of Alex. Protrept. ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. Pliny, HN x. 28 [40]. 75; Aelian, 
Nat. Anim. v.17), but there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba‘al-Zebub occurs nowhere else than in the 
pacsen just cited in 2 Kings. Cheyne (Bz i. 407) 

olds that this form is a contemptuous Jewish per- 
version of Ba‘al-zebul= Be'el-zebul, ‘owner of the 
dwelling,’ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10” 12%, Mk 372, Lh 1115 18 (see below, 6). If 
so, this name has nothing to do with flies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba‘al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see BAALZEBUB). 

4. Ba‘als of mountains.—The sanctity of moun- 
tains among all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 

In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex 81 427 2413), Its name is probably derived from the moon- 

Sin. It retained its sanctity down to a late date (1 K 198), 
ther Arabian holy mountains were Hir&, Taur, Tabir, 
Ko‘aika‘An, and ‘Arafat (v. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des 
Orients, ii. 14). In Ethiopic dabr means both ‘ mountain’ and 
‘monastery.’ According to Dt 122, Jer 220 86172, Ezk 618 2028. 
1 K 14%, 2 K 164 1710, Is 577, Hos 413, the Canaanites and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘upon every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Arameans that the pee of 
the Hebrews were gods of the hills (1 K 2023.28), The following 
holy mountains are known in Canaan:—Hor (Nu 2025f.), Peor 
(Nu 2328f.), Nebo (Dt 3249 341), which derives its name from the 
Babylonian god Nebo (Is 461); the hill at Kiriath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (18 71), the mountain of the land of Moriah 
(Gn 222.14), Zion (Is 22 8and often), the Mount of Olives (2 § 1532, 
1K eda Mizpah (Jg 201. 18. 26-26 211.25, 1 § 75), Ramah (1 8 717 
912-14. 19. 25), Gibeah (18 105-13), Gibeon (1 K 84), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg 626), Ebal and Gerizim (Dt 274 12, Jos 830. 33, Jn soe 
Tabor (Jg 46.12. 14, Hos 51),Carmel (1 K 1820. 80), Gilead (Gn 3145-54), 
Hermon (Jerome, Onom. Sac., ed. Lagarde, p. 90, 19 ff. ; Euseb. 
Onom. 8.v. "Aepuwv). In the case of Hermon the ancient 
sanctity is still attested by the numerous ruins of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word bamah, which in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
worship, seems to denote primarily a ‘height.’ It is thus a 


‘locust’ ; h, ‘weasel’; 
‘lambs’; Jonah, 
‘ar and Cheran, ‘lamb’; 
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witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill-tops (see Hien 
Piack). Among the Phonicians, Philo Byblius names Anti- 
lebanon, Lebanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Miller, FHG p. 566, frag. 2, 7). Baudissin (Studien, ii. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvi. 2. 15 f.) also mentions a sacred promontory near Tripolis. 
For holy mountains in the Phon. colonies see Baudissin 
Studien, ii. 249. For holy mountains in Northern Syria an 

Mesopotamia see Baudissin, ii. 246. For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Ursem, Rel. p. 153 ff. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their b¢‘dlim. The name of Serb4l, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded with 
ba‘al. An Egyptian text speaks of the ‘ba‘al 
upon the mountains’ (W. M. Miiller, Asien tw. 

uropa, p. 309). In Canaan we find Ba‘al-Pe‘or 
(Nu 25°-5, Dt 48, Hos 9, Ps 106%), or simply Pe‘or, 
as the name of the god (Nu 25" 316, Jos 22", cf. 
Beth-Pe'or, Dt 3” etc.) ; Baméth-ba‘al, ‘the high 
places of the ba‘al’ (Nu 22*! 231t-, Jos 1317); Har- 
hab-ba ‘alah, ‘mount of the ba‘ dlah’ (Jos 15"); Zeus 
Atabyrios= Ba‘al-Tabor (Gesenius, Thes. s.v. 13H) ; 
Ba‘al-Hermon (Jg 3%, 1 Ch 5%); Zeus Karmelos 
= Ba'‘al-Carmel (Tac. Hist. ii. 78); among the 
Pheenicians, Ba‘al-Lebanon (CJS 5), probably the 
same as the god ‘ Amurru, lord of the mountain’ 
(Reisner, Hymn. p. 139, lines 148, 145; ef. KAT* 
433), and Zevs bpeos of Philo Byblius; Ba’li-ra’si 
=Ba‘al-ra’s, ‘ba‘al of the promontory’ (Shal- 
maneser Il., fragment of annals, KJB i. 141); Zeus 
Kasios=Ba‘al-Kasiw, ‘ba'‘al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabatzean inscriptions xp 75x (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. 238); at Carthage, Saturnus Balcaranensis= 
Ba‘al-Karnaim, ‘ba'al of the two horns,’ who 
was worshipped on a two-peaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebel bi Kurnein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stele, dating from the 2nd and 
3rd cents. A.D., bearing the inscription ‘Saturno 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sancto, augusto’ 
(Toutain, Mélanges école frang., Rome, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pl. i.-iv.). 

5. Ba‘als of stones.—Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, massébéth, or 
fetish-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 


Among the Arabs the most famous instance is the black stone 
at Mecca, which still forms the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was also a holy stone at the sanctuary of al-’Uzza 
at Nabla (Wellhausen, Reste ¢, p. 39), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of Petra (Suidas, 8.v. Zevs adprys ; Epiphan. Panarion, li. 
The prohibitions of the Law assume that such stones were stand- 
ing in all parts of Canaan, and were adopted by the Israelites aa 

art of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 261, Dt 123 1622, Jer 227 39), 
he following holy stones are particularly mentioned: the twelve 
piles at Sinai (Ex 244); ‘ Lot’s Wife’ (Gn 1924); the stones at 

ilgal, ‘the circle’ (Jos 43-20); the stone at Beth-Shemesh (18 
618), ay Zor ah (Jg 1319); the pillar of Rachel’s grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 3520) ; the stone of Bohan (Jos 156 1817) ; the stone Zoheleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 K 19); the ‘ foundation-stone’ in the Tempie 
(Bab. Talm. Yoma, 54a); the stone of help at Mizpah (18 712); 
the stone ’Ezel, near Gibeah (1 8 2019); the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2818-22 8113 8514), at Ophrah Og 6m), at Shechem (Jos 2427, Jg 96) ; 
the stones on Ebal (Dt 274), on Mount Gilead (Gn 8145-52), Amon 
the Phoenicians the name Zur, Tyre, ‘rock,’is perhaps deriv: 
Coins of Seleucia, in 
Pieria, bear the inscription ‘Zeus Kasios,’ and show an upright 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, Médailles Ant. v. 276f.). 
The goddesses of Gebal and of Paphos were similarly represented 
ea “ASHTART, 4), 80 also in Syria the god Elayabal at Emesa 

Cohen, Déscription des monnaves, p. 530 ff., Nos. 126-129, pl. xv. 
127). At Nisibis in the 4th cent. there was a similar holy stone 
(Be'tr. z. Alterthumskunde, 1880, p. 772; see MassEBAH). For 
stone-worship in modern Arabia see Zwemer, Arabia, pp. 36, 39, 
284, and for modern Syria see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 90 ff. 

Similar in character to the maggeboth, or ‘panting stones’ 
were the hammanim, which along with altars, ‘dshérim, and 
idols formed part of the equipment of high places (Lv 2630, Is 178 
279, Ezk 64 6, 2 Ch 144-(5) 344.7), In the Palmyrene inscription 
(de Vogiié, op. cit. 123a) a hammdna is dedicated tothe sun. In 
an Prteaers from Um el-'Awamid (CJS 8) and in the Ma‘sub 
inscription (Hoffmann, ‘Phon. Inschr,’ 4 GG xxxvi., 1890, p.'20 ff.) 
the deity ’El-hammdan occurs. Over 2000 inscriptions on small 
upright stele, like gravestones, from Carthage, bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Lady Tanit, face of Ba‘al, and to the Lord Ba‘al- 
hammdan, so and so has dedicated this.’ Ba‘al-hamm§n is also 
mentioned frequently in inscriptions from Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (CIS 404, 405; Euting, Karth. 
Inschr, 123) the dedication is to Hammdn without the prefixed 
Ba‘al. Rashi first suggested that hamman was derived from the 
late Heb. and Rabbinic word hammd, ‘sun,’ and translated it 
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* gun-images’—an opinion that has been followed by many modern 
versions and commentators; but this translation is unknown to 
the ancient versions. LXX renders fvAwwa, BdeAvypara, eidwda, 
Tewévn, VAG; Jerome, stmulacra, delubra. o support is 
afforded to this theory by the fact that a hammdna is dedicated 
co the sun, since, according to 2 Ch 344, the hammdntm belonged 
to ‘the bed‘lim’ in general. That Ba‘al-hammdn had solar 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner of the sun’ or ‘ glow- 
ing ba‘al,’ has not peceiyrerens Ba‘al is never compounded with 
shemesh, ‘the sun,’ or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
hamman as a synonym of shemesh. To take it as an adjective, 
‘glowing,’ agreeing with Ba‘al, is also without analogy (see below, 
xo). The suggestion of Renan (CIS 1. i. 288f.), that hamman 
is the same as the Egyptian god Amun Ra, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears as ‘Amon. The theory of Halév 
Mélanges, p. 426), that hammdn is Mt. Amanus, and that Ba‘al- 
mman is the Ba'al of this mountain, is more in accordance 
with Sem. analogy ; but in the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amana without the strong initial guttural. It is also 
hard to see how objects used in the cult of this deity should have 
been called ‘ Amanuses.’ For such a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. We seem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that hammaéan is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba‘al-hamman is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Ba‘al-tamar, ‘Baal of the palm,’ and Ba‘alath- 
be’ér, ‘ Ba‘alath of the well.’ -From the OT references it appears 
that the hammdantm were artificial products, ‘ the work of their 
ata : ie 178), that they ‘rose up’ (Is 279) ‘above the altars’ 
(2 Ch 844), that they could be ‘ cut off’ (Lv 2699), ‘ broken’ (Ezk 
64), and ‘hewn down’ (Ezk 66, 2 Ch 347). These expressions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the maggébéth. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the passages where ham- 
mdnim are mentioned are maggéb6th mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the hammdnim are combined with the ‘dshértm in Is 178 
279, 2 Ch 844.7, just as the magsébéth and the ‘dshértm are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the hammdntm sre 
only variant forms of the maggebéth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stele 
dedicated to Ba‘al-hammén at Oarthage and other Phen. 
colonies were just such hammdntm. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
pounded with g@r, Ws, ‘rock,’ e.g. Zuri-el, ‘my rock is a god’; 
Zur-Shaddai, ‘a rock is Shaddai'; Eli-zur, ‘my god isa rock’; 
Beth-zur, ‘house of rock’; and, inthe Panammu inscription from 
Zenjirli, Bar-gur, ‘son of rock’ (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estima’ 
the use of Zar as a name of Jahweh (Dt 324-15. 18. 30f., 1 § 22, 
2S 228. 82.47, Ig 1710 8029, Hab 112 etc.). The proper name Riz- 
pah, ‘hot stone,’ probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘thunderbolt’ that was reverenced as a fetish. 


The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as beth-el, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 288, where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up beth-el, and Gn 3113, where 
God says, ‘I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a massébah, where thou didst vow a 
vow’). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Phenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Romans as falrudos, Barriov (see 
STONES). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity’ was 
its ba‘al, just as the human owner of a house was 
its ba‘al; e.g. Ba‘al-hamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numereus Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba‘al-massébah does not happen 
to occur, but is poroenly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
sougeption of the massébah as a beth-el. 

6. Ba‘als of sanctuaries.—In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the da‘al is not named from the sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Saban goddess Dhat Himéa, ‘she of the holy 
pom (ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
rom her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
be found in niinz nbya (CIS 41), which with Renan 
is probably to be rendered ‘ Ba‘alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris (=71n 2y3), who was 
worshipped at Sigus, in Numidia (CJL viii. 5279; 
Suppl. 19121-19123). If Ba‘al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba‘al-Zebub (see above, 3), then 
this ‘ba'‘al of the dwelling’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba‘als of places.—In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which the ba‘al wasconnected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba‘al is named from the place in which he was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba‘al-Me'on 
(Nu 328, Jos 1317, Ezk 25°, 1 Ch 5°), Ba‘al-Shalishah 
(2 K 44), Ba‘al-Hazor (2S 13%) ; in Phoenicia, Ba‘al- 
Sidon (CIS 3), Ba‘al-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGG xxxvi., 
1890, p. 19), Ba‘alat-Gebal (CJS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Apamea (CL xii. 1277); in Asia Minor, 
Ba‘al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gétzendienst, 149), Ba‘al- 
Gazur (Head, Hist. Num.631). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this was, but are merely given the 
name of the:town where it was located. Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 
8. Celestial ba‘als.—The object with which the 
divinity was connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Pheenician, and Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Be‘él-sh¢mayin, 
Ba‘al-shamém. This name is not derived from 
shemesh, ‘sun,’ a8 many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god with the sun 
by late Greek writers, but is derived from shamayim, 
‘sky,’ as Augustine (Quest. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘ Balsamem quasi dominum celi Punici 
intelliguntur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘the 
one who lives in the sky.’ It is thus the exact 
equivalent of the Saban god, Dit-Samdwi, ‘he of 
the sky.’ Ba‘al-Shamém is the Sem. counterpart 
of Varuna, Ovpavds, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, however, that, while the latter 
worship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba‘al of the sky (Lidzbarski, Ephemerts, i. 3). 
Closely connected with Ba‘al-shamém in concep- 
tion is Ba‘al-zephén (zaphén), ‘ owner of the north.’ 
This was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
142-9, Nu 337). A goddess, Ba‘alat-zaphén, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M. Miiller, Asien u. 
Europa, p. 315). In the annals of Tiglath-pileser 
III. CIB ii. 26f.) a peak of Lebanon bears the 
name Ba‘ali-sapuna (ct. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
the treaty between Ba‘al, king of Tyre, and Esar- 
haddon, king of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 
is Ba‘al-sapunu (KAT® 357). There was a town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13”, Jg 121), also in Southern 
Palesuie (KIB v., No. 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that this god can have derived his name 
from either of these insignificant places, since his 
cult spread all the way from Phenicia to Egypt. 
Zaphon is rather an abbreviation of Ba‘al-zaphén, 
and that in its turn of Béth-ba‘al-zaphén, just as 
we find the series Ma‘6n, Ba‘al-Ma‘én, and Beth- 
ba‘al-Ma‘6n (Nu 323 8, Jos 13!"). Moreover, 
Zaphén alone occurs as the name of a deity in the 
Pheen. proper names j5s13 from Abydos (CJS 108), 
jpsiay from Carthage (CIS 265), bys»x from Carthage 
(CIS 207, 857). he last name is Ba‘al-zaphén, 
with the elements reversed. Thename Gir-saptinu, 
‘client of Zaphén,’ appears also as the name of an 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal (KJB i. 207, 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon the Heb. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, Zephonites, Ziphion. 
f Zaphén is a god, we may either suppose with 
Gray (Heb. Pr. Manis: p. 135) that this is a case 
of compounding two divine names, like Jahweh- 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may regard Zaphén, 
‘the north,’ as an object that might either be 
worshipped directly or be regarded as the abode of 
a deity, so that the god might be called indiffer- 
ently Zaphén or Ba‘al-Zaphén. The sanctity of 
the north ag the dwelling-place of the gods is widely 
attested pats the Semites (Is 144%; cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, p. 22f.; Baudissin, Studien,i.278). Ba'al- 
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gaphén, ‘owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba‘al-shamém, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side (KAT* 357). The 
name Ba'‘al-zebul, ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, Bi 514). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrage, p.61; Grunwald, Higennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Rel. Bab.? pp. 134, 151; KAT* pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the d*'além of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba‘al of the sky or the ba‘al of the north. 
Like’animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b¢'alim, but as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric phenomena. Ramman, ‘ thunder’ 
(KAT? 442); Regem, ‘storm’; Barak, ‘lightning’ 
(KAT® 446) ; Resheph, ‘flame’ (KAT® 478) ; Riz- 
pah, ‘thunderbolt’ (2); Barad, ‘hail’; Matar, 
‘rain’; Geshem, ‘shower’; Jal, ‘dew’; Héreph, 
‘frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Higennamen, p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Ram- 
man, Regem, Barak, and Resheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba‘al-Ramman or Ba‘al- 
Regem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see ARABS, I. 1). 

9. Adopted ba'‘als.—Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b¢‘dlim often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the 6*‘dlim of these places. 
Thus Dhd-Samdavt, ‘he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabzean inscriptions also as ba‘al of Bagir; and in 
like manner Ba'‘al-shimém, ‘owner of the sky,’ is 
ba‘al of Tyre (KAT® 357), of the Phenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiié, op. cit. 50). Ba'‘al-zaiphén, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as wa have seen above, isalso a ba‘al of 
Egypt and of Phenicia. Shams, ‘the sun,’ is in the 
Sabzan inscriptions also ba‘alat of Gubfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and da‘alat of Gabbaran (CJS iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba‘al of Ba‘al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the bé/ of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the bé/ of Ur and of Harran 
(Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pl. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-bél (ian), 
‘the moon is 6a‘al.’ On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba‘al-Regem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Regem, ‘the 
storm,’ had become the local ba‘al. Similarly, 
various ‘ddhénim, mlakhim, ’ashtdréth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, might become the 0¢'dlim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became br the ancient Hebrews the ba‘al of Canaan, 
Melkart for the Phenicians the ba‘al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba‘alat of Gebal. 
Certain local 6“dlim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the b¢'dlim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabyrios the cult of Ba‘al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios (=Ba al-Kasww) was also the 
ba'al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33; Philo Bybl. in 
Miller, FHG p. 568). Melkart, the ba‘al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Phen. colonies. Mtateehvan was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. 444, 
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pl. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b«‘dlim 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely ty the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

to. Departmental ba‘als.—The ba‘als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the FLAN mht of certain physical 
objects or places. is usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the mapas ‘owner’ or ‘citizen’ of 
the common noun ba‘al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gotternamen) have been 
entitled ‘departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such b*‘alim in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple of Deir el-Qal'‘a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of Badyapxwdns, Baduapxw. This name is translated 
kolpavos xwuwv, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855= 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Phen. original is Baa ere Margéd is evi- 
dently a derivative of ragad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured ie the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a da‘al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. argéd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘Owner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a da‘al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba‘als we have studied thus io 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
xpw dy3. This is commonly read Ba'‘al-marpé, 
‘ possessor of healing,’ or Ba‘al-m¢rappé, ‘ Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al; but marpé, ‘healing-place,’ or m¢rappé, 
‘healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba‘al was the owner. 
This will then be a local da‘al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8** 9‘ mention is made of Ba‘al-berith (ct. 9% 
El-berith). This is commonly interpreted ‘ Ba‘al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zeds “Opxios (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of na, b'rith, we should perhaps 
read nina, berth, ‘cypress’ (Cal). The worship 
of a Phoen. goddess, Bérouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Miiller, FHG i 567, fr. 2,12). There wasa 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 

rire we should read nnoxa, b¢éréth, ‘wells.’ Ba'‘al- 

eéréth would then be the counterpart of Ba‘Vath- 
b%ér (Jos 19°). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba‘al- 
Béréth, Ba‘al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba‘al-Gad (Jos 1127 127 13°) is ees rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 6511, probably also in 
the proper names Migdal-Gad (Jos 15*") and Gaddi-E 
(Nu 13”), Gaddi (Nu 13"), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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Heb. seal ; Gudu-bal = Gad-ba'‘ al (Hoffmann, Phen. 
Inser, 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-ilu, in 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, Deeds, No. 275, 
5; 443, etc.) Wor the cult of this god in Syria 
see Baethyen (Beitr. p. 76), and in Arabia, Well- 
hausen (/teste?, p. 146); see ‘Gad’ in HDB and FBi. 
If Gad be regarded as the name of a deity in Ba‘al- 
Gad, the difhculty arises that this is an abnormal 
formation for names of places. Such compounds 
as Ba al-Gad, ‘the owner is Gad,’ and Gudu-ba'l, 
‘Gad is the owner,’ are common as names of persons, 
but not as names of places (Gray, Heb. Pr. Names, 
p. 134). Ba'al-Zaphén furnishes no real analogy, 
since Zaphén is not only the name of a god, but 
also the name of a place, ‘the north.’ If we might 
suppose that Ba'al-Gad was originally the name of 
a man, and that the place was named after him, 
the difficulty would be solved; but there are no 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth- 
gen (Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards this as a case of the 
synthesis of two deities, like ‘Ashtar-Chemosh, 
‘Atar- Ate, Jahweh-Elohim-; but this implies that 
ba‘al had become a proper name, and of this there 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 
the other West Semites until a late period. Ac- 
cordingly, it is best to follow with Stade (Gesch. Isr. 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba‘als, and to 
regard Gad as the name of the district occupied by 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Ba‘al-Gad will then 
be parallel to Ba‘al-Judah. Even if Ba‘al-Gad 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this would 
make no difference, for, as we have just seen, b¢'alim 
frequently migrated. 

e name op ya (CIS 86d. 4) is commonly re- 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba‘al-yamim, 
‘owner of days,’ and is supposed to be a sort of 
Sem. Kronos; but the reading is very uncertain, 
and the name may be the equivalent of Ba‘al- 
yammim, ‘owner of the seas.’ 

These are all the cases that can be cited of 
apparent departmental ba‘als. All are capable of 
an interpretation which makes them local da‘als 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probably 
justified in concluding that ba‘als who presided 
over human activities or abstract qualities were 
unknown to Semitic thought. Such functions 
belonged rather to ’&dhénim, mlakhim, and other 
tribal deities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the 
Phenicians, was the god of healing, and Ishtar of 
Babylon was known as Mw’allidtu, Mylitta, the 
eoddosa of childbirth. From our investigation, we 
reach the conclusion that the b¢‘alim were origin- 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and 
that the only sense in which ba‘al was used as a 
divine name was that of ‘owner’ or ‘ proprietor.’ 

iii, HISTORY OF THE BA‘AL-CULT.—t. In 
Arabia.—In South Arabian inscriptions ba‘al is 
constantly used to describe the great gods as ‘ pro- 
prietors’ of particular shrines established in their 
honour. Thus, Talab Riyam, ba‘al of Tur‘at, or 
ba'al of Kaduman; Hagar, ba‘al of Maryab; 
tmakkah, ba‘al of ’Awwam, or ba‘al of Bar’an ; 
‘Athtar, ba'al of ‘Alam ; Shams, ba‘alat of Guhfat, 
or ba‘alat of Gabbaran (CIS iv. 2. 3, 11. 1, 19. 
2f., 28. 1f., 41. 2f., 43. 2f., 46. 5, 67. 3, 74. 3f., 
80. 2f., 99. 2ff., 100. 1). These names all belong 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ba‘als.’ 
To express the primary relation of a god to the 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary 
where he is originally at home, the Minzean and 
Sabeean inscriptions use dhid (fem. dhdt), ‘he of,’ 
‘she of.’ Thus instead of Ba‘al-Shamém we meet 
Dha-Samdwi, ‘he of the sky,’ who is also ba'al of 
rt ty and similarly DAdt Himay, Dhdt-Ba‘ddn, 
Dhat-Gadrdn, who also become the ba‘als of 
various shrines (CJS iv. 145, 155). 

In Ethiopic ba‘al occurs as a loan-word in the 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaanitish 








deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of the 
old religious meani g of the word survives, how- 
ever, in 6a‘al, ‘feast.’ In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
ba‘al occurs as a designation of the god of the 
mountain. Thus 1dya5x onp, ‘in the presence of the 
ba‘al’ (Euting, Sin. Inschr. 327); also in proper 
names, e.g. Ausalba'li, Garmalba'li, ‘Abdalba li 
(see Euting). In Nabatean the name occurs in 
Be‘él-Shamin (CIS 163, cf. 176) and in the personal 
names Aiti-bél (CJS 196) and Ba‘al-Adhén(? CIS 
192). This da'al apparently has been borrowed 
from Syria. In classical Arabie ba‘al is not used 
as a title of divinities. From this W. R. Smith 
(109 ff.) infers that the 6¢'alim were deities of 
watered land and of agriculture, who were un- 
known to the desert Semites, and were first 
worshipped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
Mescpotamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 
(1) because, as noted above, the b¢'alim cannot be 
limited to watered land, and 6b¢'dlim of trees, 
stones, mountains, celestial bodies, etc., can be 
worshipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 
(2) because there is no evidence that the phrase 
ba‘l, or what the ba‘l waters (=‘Athtar-land) or 
a ba‘l-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic ; (3) 
because the word can be used in such expres- 
sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the cross as 
their ba'l,’ and the verb ba‘ila, ‘be ba'‘l-struck, 
frightened’; (4) because the sacred mountain Serbal 
is probably a compound of sarw and ba‘l. These 
are sufficient indications that ba'l was once a 
designation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
classical literature it has dropped out of use (so 
Néldeke, ZDMG xl., 1886, p. 174; Wellhausen, 
Reste?, p. 146; art. ARABS, I. 9). Instead of ba‘l, 
dhi, i has already begun to displace it in 
Saban and Minzan, is commonly used in Arabic 
in forming titles of gods, e.g. Dhd-l-Halasa, Dha- 
l-Rigl, Dha-l-Kaffain, Dht- Anama, Dhat-AnwAt, 
Dhi-l-Labba, Dhat-Hima, Dha-sh-Shard. These 
all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
to a particular object or locality, and are thus the 
exact equivalent of ba‘'al names. On Dhi-sh- 
Shard, Wellhausen (p. 51) remarks that three 
Shar4s are known, all wooded thickets with water. 
This god was widely worshipped in Arabia (Well- 
hausen, op. cit. pp. 48-51), and was the chief god 
of the Nabatezans (Baethgen, Beitr. pp. 92, 108). 
The primitive religion of Arabia was evidently 
the worship of a multitude of local numina. Sub- 
sequently, through trade and shifting of popula- 
tion, cults migrated, and gods became ba'‘als of 
regions far removed from their original homes. 
Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
were 360 different gods. Under Islim these old 
be‘alim still survive as the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
119 ff.) and the uta (Zwemer, Arabia, p. 47 ff.). 

2. In Canaan.—The earliest evidence of the 
ba‘al-cult in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, where b-‘-r (=da‘al) is mentioned as 
a god of the Canaanites and of the Hyksos in- 
vaders (see E. Meyer, Set-Typhon, p. 47; ZDMG 
xxxi., 1877, p. 725; W. M. Miller, Asten, p, 309). 
In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the ba‘alat of Gebal 
is frequently mentioned (KJB v., Nos. 18. 25, 55 ff. ; 
61. 54). Ba‘al does not occur. In the personal 
names Bél-garidb and Bél-ram, the god may be the 
Babylonian Bél. It is probable that the ideogram 
IM in these letters should often be read Ba‘al in- 
stead of Adad (Hommel, Altisr. Ueberlief. p. 220; 
Knudtzon, Beitr. Ass. iv. 320f.; Zimmern, KAT® 
357). The OT says that the J¢‘alim were the gods 
of the Canaanites, and that they were adopte b 
Israel after the conquest of the land (Jg 2!-” 108, 
Hos 27’); consequently it is possible to learn a 

ood deal about them from survivals in Israel. 
ith the exception of Ba'al-Judah (28S 67), and 
possibly Ba‘al-Gad (Jos 11"), all the place names 
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in the OT compounded with ba‘al were probabl 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The origin 
form of such names was like Beth-ba‘al-Ma‘on, 
‘house of the owner of Ma‘on’ (Jos 13%"), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba‘al-Ma‘on (Nu 
32%) or Beth-Ma ‘on (Jer 48%). The following names 
occur: Ba‘lath-b’ér or Ba‘al (Jos 198, 1 Ch 4*), 
Ba‘alah (Jos 15”), Ba‘alath (Jos 19), Be‘aloth 
(Jos 15*), Ba‘al-berith (Jg 9*),- Ba‘al-Hamén (Ca 
8"), Ba'‘al-Hazor (2S 13%), Ba‘al-Hermon (Jg 3°), 
Ba'‘al-p*razim (2S 5”), Ba‘al-Shalishah (2 K 4%), 
Ba‘al-tamar (Jg 20"), Har-hab-ba‘dlah (Jos 15"), 
Kiryath-ba‘al (Jos 15). These names are found 
in Benjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Dan, 
so that they witness to a general diffusion of the 
ba‘al-cult throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other b¢‘a/im whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2% 
113 2, they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
livery green tree. The existence of ba'‘al-worshi 
.n Philistia is attested by the name Bedicitencbatd 
(Ba‘al-zebul) at Ekron (2 K 17); in Edom by the 
ersonal name Ba‘al-hanan (Gn 36%); in Moab, 
the names Ba‘al-Peor (Nu 25°), Bamoth-ba‘al 
(Nu 22*), Beth-ba'al-Ma‘on (Jos 13", Mesha 
Inscr. lines 9, 30); in Ammon perhaps by the per- 
sonal name Ba‘alis (Jer 40; see AMMONITES). 

The 6¢'alim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trees (Hos 25 % 12); but it is unsafe 
to infer from this that all the d¢‘a/tm of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also b*‘dlim of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the 6¢*‘além with the 
‘ashtaréth in such a way as to suggest that the 
‘ashtar6th were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b¢‘alim (e.g. Ne 23 106, 1 S 7412). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, under the influence of the 
meaning ‘ husband,’ which the common noun ba‘al 
had, every ba‘al was regarded as the ‘husband’ of 
an ‘ashtart. It was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the ba‘al-cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 2’, Hos 41-4 
74). The places where the 6¢'altm were worshipped 
were known as baméth, ‘high places’ (see HIGH 
PLACE; cf. the place-names Bamoth-ba'al [Nu 
22) and Bambula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
~ock-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
yovered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
nent of such sanctuaries (see Robinson, Bibl. World, 
908, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
ashertm, massébhéth, and hammanim (Jg 6*, 2 Ch 
i485 344-7), Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the b¢‘alim, and were probably not found in 
most of the high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phenicians. Hos 2° indicates that grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
bt‘alim. Hos 2% speaks of ‘the days of the b¢‘alim 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers’ (see CANAANITES). 

3. In Israel.—The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Hebrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, while the cities 
remained in the hands of. the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant warfare between the 
two’ races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms of Canaanitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local j ie of Canaan. Agriculture could not 
be carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
trees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
could not be appropriated without taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Book of Judges and the earl ene re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served the 6°‘dlim’; 
that is, alongside of Jahweh the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
that had been achieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba'al. Consciousness of this 
peril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Philistine power. About B.C. 1050 
the Philistines conquered Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (15S 4, 
Jer 26°). Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
b¢'dlim of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centre for such a union; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clans in a common att in 
the desert, was able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the 6¢‘dltm and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Canaan- 
itish civilization that were associated with the 
b¢‘dlim; but the wisest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the b¢‘alim were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the service of Jahweh all that 
had hitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges’ or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweh, He finally triumphed over the 
be'alim, not by avoiding them, or by destroyin 
them, but by absorbing them. The name Dried 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the 6b¢'dlim 
were regarded as local manifestations of Jahwel:. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agriculture ani 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the 5*'alim were re-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahweh had appro- 
priated everything that belonged to the b¢ alim 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 28 5” 
David interprets the name Ba'‘al-p*rdzim as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
like the breach of waters.’ 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are asfollows: Jerub- 
ba'al, ‘the ba‘al contends’ (Jg 8"); Ish-ba'‘al, 
‘man of the da‘al,’ a son of Saul (1 Ch 8%), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11"); Merib-ba'‘al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9” 8°4); Ba‘al-ydda', ‘the 
ba'al knows,’ a son of David (1 Ch 147); Ba'‘al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'‘al is gracious,’ a Gederite (1 Ch 
27%), No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these cases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweh, who has become the da‘al of Canaan, 
since Jerub-ba‘al, Saul and David, were all loyal 
adherents of Jahweh. In Ba‘al-Yah, ‘the ba‘al is 
Jahweh,’ the name of one of David’s helpers (1 Ch 
125), the identity of the da‘al with Jahweh is 
asserted ; so also in Yo-ba'‘al (Jg 9%), if Kuenen’s 
emendation be correct. These names according] 
belong to a period when worshippers of Jahwe 
were conquering the b¢'alim by identifying them 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the time 
of Hosea the bali were not foreign gods, but 
local Jahwehs. Hos 2)* says that Israel has called 
Jahweh da‘al, and 24-18 identify the feasts of 
Jahweh with the days of the 6% alim. As a 
result of this process the 5¢‘dlim lost their power, 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan; but the 
victory was purchased at the cost of a mixture of 
the religion of Jahweh with all sorts of alien 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem 
how to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh; the 
later prophets from Amos onward faced the pro- 
blem how to purge the-religion of Jahweh from 
the heathen innovations that had entered it. 
Their efforts were only partially successful, and 
Judaism, as seen in its chief literary monument, 
the Law, -is properly. regarded as a compromise 
between Prophetism and Ba'‘alism. 

A totally different sort of ba‘al-cult was the 
worship of Melkart, ba‘al of Tyre (see below, 4), 
which was introduced into Israel in the time -of 
Ahab. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, 
Ahab was constrained to seek the help of Phen- 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, 
the daughter of Ethba‘al, king of Tyre (1 K 16”). 
Such a relation of dependence usually involved the 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State 
(cf. 2 K 167-16) ; consequently Ahab was compelled 
to establish the cult of Melkart in Samaria (1 K 
16%), Against this religious innovation Elijah 
and Elisha warred (1K 18. 19!%18, 2K 9. 10). 
There is no record that either of these prophets 
opposed the old native b*'alim that were identified 
with Jahweh. The golden bullock at Bethel, for 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did sub- 

uently ; but the da‘al of Tyre was a foreign god, 
and to worship him was to repudiate Jahweh (1 K 
187), hence the intensity of the opposition of these 
prophets. According to 1 K 18, Elijah was suc- 
cessful, and in agreement with this we learn from 
the annals of Shalmaneser I. that in B.c. 856 Ahab 
was no longer in alliance with Phoenicia, but was 
fighting with Damascus against Assyria. Probably 
Damascus was so hard pushed that it was willing 
to grant an alliance without the condition of the 
adoption of its god Rimmon by Israel, and public 
sentiment was sufficiently strong in Israel to com- 
pel Ahab to give up the Pheenicians and their god 
and seek this new ally. Subsequently Ahab must 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 
re-established relations with Phenicia, for-he died 
fighting against the Syrians (1 K 22%). After his 
death, under the influence of the queen-mother, 
Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian ba‘al was intro- 
duced once more in full force (1 K 225%). This cost 
the dynasty of Omri the throne. Instigated by 
Elisha, Jehu slew Jezebel and her son Jeho- 
ram, and exterminated the worship of Melkart 
with fire and sword (2 K 9. 10). Immediately 
after this, in B.C. 842, we find him paying tribute 
to Assyria instead of Phenicia, apparently on 
terms that did not demand the worship of Ashur. 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the 
northern paper The problem which confronted 
Amos and Hosea was not the expulsion of this 
foreign deity, but the purification of the religion 
of Jahweh from admixture with rites of the ancient 
b*‘adlim of Canaan. 

The worship of the Tyrian ba‘al was introduced 


into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
(1 K 22% (5), 2 K 8)%), doubtless as the price of a 
Phoenician alliance that maintained her on the 
throne. In the subsequent revolution that was 
incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘and all 
the people of the land went into the house of the 
ba‘al and brake it down; his altars and his images 
brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Mattan 
the priest of the ba‘al before the altars’ (2 K 11%). 
In the recrudescence of all sorts of heathenism under 
Manasseh, the Tyrian ba‘al was once more wor- 
shipped (2 K 21%). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
allude whenever they speak of ‘the ba‘al’ in con- 
trast to ‘the b¢‘alim.’ Under Josiah this cult was 
stamped out (2 K 234 5), and did not again gain a 
foothold in Judah. It was a foreign religion that 
never appealed strongly to the mass of the people. 

With the old b¢*'alim of Canaan it was ver 
different. They were so thoroughly identified wit 
Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
the efforts of the pre-exilic prophets to banish 
them were unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
good king, and after every a reformation, 
the editor of Kings records: ‘ Nevertheless the 
high places were not taken away, the people still 
sacrificed and burned incense in the high places.’ 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
Josiah had for their central aim the destruction of 
the b*'alim by the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem ; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
that the effort was unsuccessful. It was the Exile, 
which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
old religious associations of Canaan, that finally 
eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
this inveterate habit of the forefathers, and, in- 
terpreting literally the words of Hos 2” @”) «1 will 
take away the names of the b*'além out of her 
mouth,’ substituted bésheth, ‘shameful thing,’ in 
the place of da‘al in the reading of the Scriptures. 
In Jer 3* and elsewhere bésheth has actually taken 
the place of ba‘al in the Heb. text. The Greek 
version often has 7 Bdad to indicate that the 
reader is to substitute aicxvvy for ba‘al, and in 
1 K 18-2 this alternates with ba‘al in the text. 
Particularly in the Books of Samuel da‘al has 
been eliminated from names of persons, although 
it has been allowed to stand in the parallels in 
Chronicles. Thus Jsh-ba'al (1 Ch 8%) =Jsh-bosheth 
throughout Samuel (Jsh-viz, 1S 14%); Ish-ba‘al 
(1 Ch 11") =Josheb-bashshebeth (2 8 238) ; Meri-ba‘al 
(1 Ch 9), or Merib-ba‘'al (1 Ch 9%, 1 Ch 8%)= 
Mephi-bosheth (2 S 4, cf. the other Mephi-bosheth, 
28 21*); Ba‘al-ydda‘ (1 Ch 14") = El-ydda‘ (2S 
516), Abi-albon (2 S 23%!) is perhaps a perversion 
of Abi-ba'al, and ‘Ebed, ‘slave’ (Jg 9°), of some 
ba‘al compound (see Geiger, ZDMG xvi., 1862, pp. 
728-732; Nestle, Die isr. EHigennamen, pp. 108- 
132; Dillmann, SBAW, phil.-hist. Kl., 1881, p. 
609 ff.; Wellhausen, B. Samuelis, pp. xiiff., 30f. ; 
Driver, Samuel, pp. 186, 195f., 279; Gray, Heb. 
Proper Names, pp. 121-136). In spite of these 
efforts, however, atid remained in Mishnic Heb. 
as a designation of naturally irrigated land 
(see above, ii. 1), and under modified forms the 
ba‘al cult lingered in the rural districts. In 
modern Palestine, the Jews unite with the Chris- 
tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous local 
saints that are only the thinly-disguised b¢‘alim 
of earlier days. In spite of all the efforts of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, one 
may still say with the author of Kings, ‘ Never- 
theless the high places are not taken away, the 
people still sacrifice and burn incense in the high 
places’ (see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 81 ff.). 

4. In Phoenicia and the Phenician colonies.— 
In Pheenicia the name seems to have been pro- 
nounced ba'l, to judge from such proper names as 
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Hannibal, Asdrubal (Schréder, Die Phén. Sprache, 
. 84). The most important of all the Phen. 
‘alim was ‘our lord Melkart, the ba‘al of Tyre’ 

(CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 

Esarhaddon with Bs‘al, king of Tyre (KATZ? 357), 

as (ilu) Mi-il-kar-ti, one of the great gods of Tyre. 

His name Melkart (= Melek-kiryath, ‘king of the 

city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 

who was identified with the local ba‘al, just as 

Jahweh was identified with the b¢'dlim of Canaan. 

In all the names of the kings of Tyre the element 

ba‘al refers to Melkart: thus, Adi-ba‘al, the father 

of Hiram; Ba'‘al-azar I., the contemporary of 

Rehoboam ; Eth-ba‘al (Assyr. Tu-ba--lu), the con- 

temporary of Ahab (1 K 16"); Ba‘al-azar I1., the 

successor of Eth-ba‘al; Ba‘al I., the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-ba‘al 11., the contempora 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Ba‘al II. (B.C. 573-564), an 
somewhat later Mer-ba‘al. He is also the ba‘al 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 
og with this name (see Lidzbarski, Nordsem. 
pig. 239 ff.). Under the name of Herakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 

Josephus (Ané. VII. v. 3, cont. vn i. 18) and b 

Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little 1s 

known from native sources. Our fullest informa- 

tion is derived from the OT accounts of his wor- 
ship in Israel. He hada temple, an altar, and an 

*ashérah (1 K 162, 2 K 107 1148), also a massebah, 

or standing stone (2 K 3? 10%). An image is 

mentioned (2 K 1118), and is implied in 1 K 1938, 

Hos 2° (), There were prophets of the ba‘al and of 

the associated ’dshérah (1 K 18?*), also Chemarim, 

or priests of the ba‘al (2 K 23°, Zeph 1‘). The 
bullock was sacrificed to him (1 K 18%). Like 
other m‘lakhim, Melkart received human sacrifice 

(see under art. AMMONITES, vol. i. p. 391; and cf. 

Jer 19° 32%), but this was in his capacity as melek 

and not as da‘al. From this the inference cannot 

be drawn that such sacrifices were customary in 
the service of other b“alim. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as 4 rite in 1 K 1918; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the body with knives and shouting 

the name of the god, in 1 K 1876-28, 

Distinguished from Ba‘al-Melkart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Ba‘al-ma-la-gi-e (K AT* 357). Thisis apparently 
Ba‘al-Malki, ‘ Ba‘al my king,’ and is the same as 
Milk-ba‘al of the Phenician colonies (CJS 123a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he was differentiated from Melkart is unknown. 
Ba-al-sa-me-me= Ba‘al-shamém, ‘owner of thesky’ 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned as one of the 
great gods of oe in the treaty of Esarhaddon 
(KATE 357). In an inscription from Um-el- 
‘Awamid, near Tyre (CIS 7), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Ba‘al-shamém a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba‘al-shamém. Philo Byblius also 
records the worship of BeeAcduny in Phoenicia 
(Miller, FHG p. 566). Menander and Dius in 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. v. 3; cont. Ap. i. 17f.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympios 
(Ba'‘al-shimém), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart. As a different 
deity from Ba'‘al - shimém the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions Ba-al-sa-pu-nu=Ba al-zaph6n, 
‘owner of the north’ (see above, ii. 8). a'‘al- 
hamman (see above, ii. 5) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma'‘sub inscription, line 3 (2A, 1885, 

. 380 ff.), and in the second inscription from 

UnueliAventnid (CIS i. 8). Besides these 6¢'altm 

which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 

were numerous local b¢'alim of a more primitive 

character. Ba‘al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 


(see above, ii. 4). The worship of Zeus Atabyrios 
(=Ba'‘al-Tabor) in the Phenician colonies makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother-country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Belus, near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local ba‘al of the stream (see above, ii. 1). Ba‘al- 
Sidon is mentioned in CJS 3. With him was asso- 
ciated ‘Ashtart shem-ba‘al, ‘‘Ashtart name of the 
ba‘al.’ He still survives in Neby Saida, the Muslim 
patron saint of modern Sidon. At Deir el-Qal'‘a, 
near Beirut, there was Ba al-Margéd (see above, ii. 
10), and Ba‘al-rosh, ‘owner of the promontory,’ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb just north of Beirut 
(KAT* 43). At Gebal ‘Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local da‘alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis (CIS 1; KIB v., No. 55; Philo Bybl., ed. 
Miller, p. 569; Lucian, Dea Syr.6; see‘ ASHTART). 

In the Phenician colonies all the great b¢'alim 
of the mother-country were worshipped, and in 
addition a number of new local b¢'alim. Ba‘al- 
Zaphon is found in Egypt (Ex 14°, Nu 337), and 
in the arecuee name Bod-Zaphén at Abydos (CIS 
108); also Ba'‘alti-sapuna at Memphis (Miller, 
Asien, p. 315). Zeus Kasios (=Ba‘al-Kasiw) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pelusium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we find 
Melkart the ba‘al of Tyre (CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd-Melkart (CIS 14.7); Zeus Kerau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a Palmyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba'al-shimém (de Vogiié, 
50=le Bas, ili. 2631); Ba'al -Lebanon (CJS 5); 
Ba‘al-Mrp’ (CIS 41) and Ba‘al-ymm (CIS 84d. 4; 
see above, ii. 10). In Rhodes there is Zeus 
Atabyrios (=Ba‘al-Tabor) (see Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247); in Corcyra, Zeus Kastos (Baudissin, ii. 
243); in Thasos, Melkart (Paus. v. 25; Herod. 
ii. 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba‘al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, ¢g. ‘Abd- 
Melkart (CIS 179, 234, and often). ‘Abd-Melkar 
(Euting, Karth. Inschr. 18=Ammicar, CIL viii. 
68), Ammat-Melkart or Mat-Melkart (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod-Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
(CIL 9618), Hat-Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba‘m- 
Melkart for Ba'‘l-Melkart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
mashal (Euting, 130), Melkart-halaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), Han-Melkart (Euting, 165), and many 
others. The compound deity Milk-Ba‘al is also 
found, as in Phoenicia (CJS 123a, 147, 194). Ba‘al- 
Adon (CJS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ba'‘al of 
Tyre with the Adonis of Gebal. Ba‘al-shimém also 
appears (C7S 379). In Plautus (Penulus, 1027), 

anno swears guneb Balsamem (=onDw?y2 *)K3). 
Augustine also knows him as a Punic deity (PL 
iii. 797). The worship of Ba‘al-Zaphén at Carthage 
is attested by the proper names ari pose (CIS 
207, 857) and ‘Abd-Zaphén (CIS 265). Ba'‘al- 
hamman (see above, li. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron heey More inscriptions have 
been found in honour of him than of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she was considered the more 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba‘al-hamman is named alone. The god 
is represented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stele bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the b*altm 
of Canaan (see Gesenius, Phan. Monumenta, 
‘Numid.’ i. ii. iv.). Balearanensis (= Ba'‘al-Kar- 
maim, ‘owner of the two horns’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. 4). Ba'‘alat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba'al 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (C7S121). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, ‘ Pillar of Milk-Ba‘al, which Nahum 
has placed for Ba‘al Hamman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words’ (CJS 123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
Milk-Ba‘al with Ba‘al-hamman. In Sicily we 
find a Rosh-Melkart (Renan, Mission, p. 145) and 
Zeus Atabyrios (= Ba‘al - Tabor, see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 247); in Sardinia, the proper names 
‘Abd-Melkart (CIS 152) and Bod-Melkart (CIS 
138), Milk-Ba‘al and Ba‘al-hamman (CIS 147), 
Ba‘al-shamém (CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Ba'al-zaphén (CIS i. 227). At Tartessus in Spain 
the Tyrian Hercules (Melkart) was rie 
(Arrian, Alex, ii. 16. 5); also at Gades (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 201 tf.), and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, HN v. 1, 19-22). 

5. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.— 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
bya beél (cf. LXX Beelphegor [Nu 25%], Beelzebul 
[Mt 10%}). The name Ba'‘albek is evidently a 
compound with da‘al, but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain. Hoffmann (ZA 
xi. 246 f.) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
mélek (cf. Milk-Ba‘al in Tyre and Malak-bel in 
Palmyra). Balanios (=ba alan, ‘our ba‘al’) is 
given as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanus (Chron. 

asch. i. 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local Saat 
In Damascus, Juppiter Damascenus (= peo1 bya) was 
worshipped with ‘Athtar (='Ashtart) as his consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2; Etym. Mag. s.v. Aapackés). In- 
scriptions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddington, 1879; 
ef. 2549f.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy (C/L vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La‘ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Beelshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
hel him against Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and hisallies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Beelsham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent. B.c.; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon mentioned above, witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba‘al-shamayim (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions sémitiques, 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba‘al-shamém, ‘owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabateans, 
the Phoenicians, and in the Pheenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form Be‘él- 
shamin, jow sya (de Vogiié, Inser. Sem. 19, No. 16; 
50, note 1; 53, No. 73; Euting, Berichte Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title jow bya 
xpby wn, ‘ owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel translated, Aw peylorw Kxepauuly. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him ds not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de Vogiié, Palm. 74-105 al.); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 

arallels which read, Ad bplorw Kal érnxdy. One 
inscription (de Vogiié, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogiié as to identify him with "Hivos; but this is 
very doubtful. The form &¢'él in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin. $y does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of ‘husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is 061. Ba‘al-shamém was probably origin- 
ally a Phoenician deity. Thence, as B¢él-shamin, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 
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Nabateans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the b¢'alim of the Sem. world. ’ 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
‘Agli-b6l and Malak-bél (de Vogiié, 93). Apart 
from Be'él-shamin, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions (ZDMG 
xvili. 99 f. ; CJG 6015; de Vogiié, 140, 153). ‘Agli- 
bél (iabay, ’AyAlBwdos) was evidently a mmoge Bods 
since he is depicted as a young warrior with a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De Vogiié connects ‘Agli with 
bay, ‘bullock,’ as a intel of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba‘al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
b6l; ¢.g. ‘Abdi-bél, 'ABSiBwros (Vog. 6), Zebad-bél 
(frequently), Repha-bél, ‘PepdBwros (Vog. 66), Aavl- 
Bwhos (CI. 4665), Ma00aBwdlw» (Waddington, 2579), 
Bél-barak, Bél-laha, Bol-azor, etc. (On the use of 
B61 over against b¢'él and bél in Palm. see Noldeke, 
ZDMG xliii., 1888, p. 474; Baudissin, PE 324 ; 
on the proper names, Ledrain, Dictionnaire des 
noms propres palmyréniens.) Malak-bél (5229p, 
MaddxB7n)os), ike Milk-ba'‘al (see above, i., iii. 4), 
is acompound of Malak (= Melek, Molech, Milcom), 
‘king,’ with 6d (=ba‘al). The form bé/ suggests 
that the deity is of Bab. origin (on Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Zimmern, KAT® 469 ; Jastrow, 
Die Rel. Bab. u. Ass. P 162). The rays with which 
this god is represented on the monuments (Lajard, 
Cyprés, pl. I., II.) fener that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian Bél-Marduk (see below, 6). 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol (ZDMG xviii. 101f.) the god is called 
‘sol sanctissimus.’ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are Bél and Yarhi-bél 
(de Vogiié, p. 64). Bél, as the form of his name 
and his conjunction with Belti show, is im- 

orted from Babylonia. He is Marduk, the great 
pal of Babylon (see below, 6). His name occurs 
with special frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 50, 
51; de Vogiié, op. cit. 132, 133, 134). Many proper 
names are compounded with 6é as with 6él, e.g. 
Ela - bél (’EX4Bndos), Bél-‘agab (BnAdxaBos), Bél- 
barak, Bél-surt (Bndcotpov), Niur-bél (NovpBdov), 
‘Abdi -bél (see Ledrain, Dictionnatre). As in 
Babylon, so in Palmyra Bél is a solar deity. 
Seals bearing his name show also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names Bél, Shemesh. As 
in Babylonia, Bél has his consort Bélti, ‘my 
lady’ (de Vogiié, 52, 155). Bél’s paredros Yarhi- 
b6l (‘Iapl8wdos) has the masculine predicates adx 
and 6ess. The name is compounded of nv, ‘the 
moon,’ and 72=ba'al (de Vogiié, 93; Waddington, 
2571c). Yarht alone occurs as a personal name 
(de Vogiié, 16). To Yarhi-bél a medicinal spring 
called “E¢xa (=xpbx) was dedicated (de Vogiié, 99 ; 
Waddington, 2571c). Like ‘Agli-66l, Yarhi-b6l is 
to be regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity. 
How these two moon-da'als came to be worshipped 
side by side, or how they were differentiated aes 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba‘al seems to be found in BwAdé7, known to 
Damascius (in Photius, cod. 242). This is a com- 
pound of the two os Bél and‘ Ate(see'ATE). On 
the ba‘al-cult at Palmyra see de Vogiié, Palmyra ; 
and Baethgen, Beitrage, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba’‘al of Apamea, ‘fortune rector mentisque 
magister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic inscription 
(CIL xii. 1277). From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass. (lxxviii. 8). He is 
perhaps to be identified with Zeus Baitokaikeus, 
the ba‘al of the pe 9 of Baitokaike, near 
Apamea (C/G 4474=Le Bas, 2720a; CIL iii. 184 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zeus Kasios 
(=Ba'‘al-Kasiw), whose cult we have found al- 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nabatsans he 
. as Kasiw or Ela Kasiw (de Vogiié, Syr. 

ent. Nabat. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. 1, 2; Hauran. v.). 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze, 
the chief god of the Edomites (see EDOMITES). He 
was sles on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root axp, ‘ cut off,’ de Vogiié refers 
to the ‘precipice’ on which his temple stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge.’ The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most ba‘al 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 5). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him (Misopog., ed. Spanheim, p. 361; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. Kdovov 
pos). Euhemerus (in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius (FHG, p. 566) say that Kasios 
was a a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios, and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
médailles, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Ba‘al- 
Kagiw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogiié, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105; Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 144; 
Baudissin, Studien, ii. 238-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see ATARGATIS). At Sam’al (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba'‘al-Harran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of Harran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pl. xxiv.) At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tarsios=1n bya (Scholz, 
Gétzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba‘al-Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes I. 
(1 B.C. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631; 
Reinach, Trois royaumes d’ Asie Mineure, p. 28 f.). 

The Ba‘al of Harran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to Harran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Harran in Gn 11"). From the earliest to the latest 


times he received the homage of the Babylonians” 


' and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.C. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that Harran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (Annals, ed.. Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at Harran 
(Kawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8-ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be‘él-shamin, ‘the owner 
of the sky,’ at Harran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the ian god with the ancient moon - god 
(Jacob of Haag in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). Be él- 
shadmin is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, v. 78ff.; Bickel, Be'él-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis, ete.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Bapoaptyns (Barshimnia, Parshamin, Parsham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than Bé'él-shamin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de ?Arménie, i. 24, 40, 166; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of Be'él-shimin was generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of swmmus deus. This was 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. his titles ‘lord of the world,’ uéyw7os, 
byiwros, at Palmyra). Identification with Anu, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Ryrise writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6?; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12" Ba‘al-shamém, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios, whose cult Antiochus 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkds-shémem, ‘ the appalling abomination.’ 

6. In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non-Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydemonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydemonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘ proprietrix, mistress’; thus, 
En-ki, ‘master of the sea’; Hn-zu, ‘master of 
wisdom’; Nin-kt, ‘mistress of the sea’; Nin-har- 
sag, ‘mistress of the great mountain’; Nin-sun, 
‘mistress of destruction’; Nin-e-gal, ‘mistress of 
the great house (temple)’; Nin-Mar, ‘mistress 
of Mar’; Nin-a, ‘mistress of water’(?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. ‘ASHTART, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en; thus, Nin-Girsu, ‘master of Girsu’; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths; Nin- shah, ‘master of the wild 
boar’; Nin-gish-zida, ‘master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were open of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here may be mentioned Anu, ‘the sky’; En-li, 
‘master of the wind,’ not ‘master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since (:udea 
(Cylinder, A 23. 14, 19=VAB [Vordernsiutische 
Bibliothek], 1. i. 114) calls him ‘king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind’; Utu, ‘the sun’; Ur or 
En-zu, ‘the moon’; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘ proprietors’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘tle residence of Anu’ (K/B 
vi. 63) and. Der ‘the city of Anu’ (KJB iii. 165); 
Nippur, the residence of £n-lil ; Sippar and Larsa 
of Utu; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old ea though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the ae of Nippur, 
had become the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’ Ps eacellenve, 
and was worshipped in all parts of Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘king of heaven and earth’ (VAB p. 15), ‘king of 
the fonds, father of the gods’ (_VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who had his seat upon the 
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mountain of the north where the gods assembled, 
he was called ‘great mountain.’ His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house.’ All this indicates that Nippur 
must once have been the political as well as 
the religious centre of Babylonia; but this was 
in pre-historic times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 B.c.), Nippur 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En-lil stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.’ One of her common 
titles was Nin-har-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun- 
tain,’ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En-lil as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Anu, ‘the sky,’ and Hn-ki, ‘lord of the sea.’ Anu 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lil, had temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
En-ki, otherwise known as Z-a, ‘house of water,’ 
was the patron-god of Eridu. In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most im- 
ee cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 

ugalzaggizi (perhaps as early as B.C. 4000) the 
triad En-lil, Anu, and En-ki is already known 
(VAB i. 155), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Anu, lord of the sky ; 
En-lil, lord of the earth ; and £n-ki or E-a, lord of 
the sea. There is reference perhaps to this triad 
in the words of the second commandment, ‘the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth’ (Jastrow, Die Rel. Bad. p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Ur; Utu, the sun-god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon-god in this triad was due to the 
greater political importance of his city, Ur. 

The Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word bél (=ba‘al, cf. Aram. 749) in all the senses in 
which it was used by the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master’ or ‘lord,’ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods as dé, both with reference to 
their ownership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worshipper addressed his god as 
bélt, ‘my lord’—a usage that is not found in the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 

ound, and adopted them as their own, just as 

srael adopted the 6*'alim of Canaan. The en of a 

articular object or locality became for them the 

él; the nin, the bélit. The old Sumerian moon- 

od Ur became Sin, the bél of Ur; the sun-god of 

ippar, Shamash, the bél of Sippar ; Nana of Erech, 
Ishtar, the bélit of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ha and Ningirsu, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the béls or bélits of their respective sanctuaries. 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as Bél par excellence (there is no article in Bab.), 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when Bél was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, Hn-/il was understood 
to be meant. Thusin Babylonia Bél became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Ba'‘al among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-har-sag, the consort of En-lil, was 
known as Bélit, ‘the lady.’ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Babylonia by the Semites 
their language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. The result 


is that before the time of Hammurabi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written Hn-lil, 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him Bél. From the time of Hammurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common, 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bél or Bélu. The old name £n-lil 
continued, Noertes to be used as an ideogram for 
Bél down to the latest times. The Sem. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eannatum, king of Lagash 
(c. 3000 B.C.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,’ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
‘the strong calf of Hn-lil.’ When he conquers the 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En-lil (VAB 
1, 14). He speaks of himself as ‘endued with 
strength by Hn-lil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-har-sag’(VAB i. 19). He owes his position as 
king to the fact that ‘his name has been spoken 
by £n-lil’(VABi. 19). Entemena of Lagash under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nippur, and 
constructed there a laver for the god (VAB iz. 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagash to En-lil (VAB i. 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-lil (VAB i. 128, 130). Nin- 
girsu, the patron-god of Lagash, is called the son 
of En-lil (VAB i. 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpurla, the capital of Lagash, was called E-adda, 
‘house of the father,’ which shows the superior 
osition that he held over against the local god. 

r-engur, king of Ur, rebuilt E-kur, the temple of 
En-lil at Nippur (VAB i. 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur En-lil was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB 196b-c, 198, 2006-d). Aradsin of Larsa 
calls En-lil his god, who has given him the throne 
(VAB i. 212), Motive inscriptions in his honour 
from kings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam (VAB i. 181). 

The primitive character of Bél of Nippur is diffi- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Marduk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscriptions we gather that 
he was conceived as a mighty warrior, armed witha 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers (VA Bi. 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original form he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men (VAB i. 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them (VAB i. 14). 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nippur ; Hilprecht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the hentia) of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lands. 

he high position that Bél of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he finally lost through the rise of the 
city of Babylon to political supremacy. Before 
the time of Hammurabi (c. 2200 B.c.), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed an a local cash + He is 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of kings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, who had become the 6é/ of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which Sin, the moon- 
god, had become the bé/ of Ur. When Hammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the chief city 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenly 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. He 
now became Bél, or ‘lord,’ par excellence ; and this 
title presently became a proper name that was 
used even more frequently than his real name, 
Marduk. There were now two Béls in Babylonia 
—the old Bél of Nippur, who, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced through force 
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of religious conservatism, and the new Bél of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to be the de facto 
lord through the Wane of Hammurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to eee to preter 
conflict between the two potentates by affirming 
their identity? This step was taken by the priests 
of Babylon as aes as the reign of js a a BE 
All the attributes of the old Bél of Nippur, ‘lord of 
lords,’ ‘lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘lord of the 
lands,’ ‘ creator,’ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bél of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to Bé of Nippur were appropriated to 
the use of his rival. hen Hammurabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of Bél, and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk. In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banish the old Bél entirely even from Babylon. 
As a member of the supreme triad—Anu, Bél, Ea 
—Bél held his own, and was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bel-Marduk; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 

urposes of worship, Enlil-Bél was absorbed by 
Vrarduk-Bal. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to be the same as the older Bél 
was not received without 4 aap and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nippur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pil ims flocked from all parts of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
Béi of Nippur (Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr. I. i. 
Nos. 28-32). With the fall of the Kassites and the 
establishment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and Bé of Nippur waned until little 
Temained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, Bélit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he was identified with Bél. Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum, a relatively 
unimportant goddess, who was in no way com- 
parale with the old Bélit of Nippur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, but Bélit held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, Bél 
usually means Marduk. He occupies the second 
place in the pantheon (after Ashur), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘son’ Nadu, the 
patron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence; and even when 


they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it: 


in the service of Bél, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of Bél at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older Bél of Nippur. The old triad, 
Anu, Bél, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk pena as a separate deity ; 
and when the Assyrian kings speak of Bé/, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the Bél of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser I. 
states expressly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old Bél’ at Ashur (Rawlinson, i. pl. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of Bél as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, 6é/ retained its generic meaning as a title of 
allthe gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
eneral is i/dni rabiti béléya, ‘the great gods my 
ords.’ Bélit was worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of Nippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Anu or Ashur. Her name js also used as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar. This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun 5élit never 
lost its appellative meaning of ‘mistress.’ Many 
goddesses might be called ‘mistress,’ and then 
through this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When Ashurbanipal wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older Bélit, he calls her Bélit of 
Nippur (Rawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). 
n the New Bab. period Bél-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr. period he tempor- 
pred surrendered to Ashur. His cult was revived 
wit. Ape glory by Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabonidus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped uponhim. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
Bél, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. 5). Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Sarug (7ZDMG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
hen Bél is mentioned in the OT and Apoc. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old Bél is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 51“ he is called ‘ Bél of 
Babylon.’ In Is 46! he is named in connexion with 
Nebo, the god of Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Jer 50? Merodach (= Marduk) stands in poetic 
parallelism with Bél. Cf. also Bel and the Dragon 
(=Dn 14 in LXX), Baruch 6 (cf. 6). Bél also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 
7. Among the Greeks and Romans.—Through 
Pheen. colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. b¢'dlim was 
widely disseminated throughout the Greco-Roman 
world, and exerted a deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity was either called by 
his original Sem. name, e.g. Balanios at Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Phenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at Deir el-Qal‘a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at Carthage, Baladdiris at 
Sigus, Aglibolos and Iaribolos at Palmyra ; or else 
his name was translated into its supposed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ba‘al was everywhere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zeus or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divinities, ¢.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenos, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see above 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ba‘als had peculiarities which led to their identi- 
fication with Kronos-Saturn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is regularly called Saturnus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyh., frag. 3 in FHG 
lil. 212; Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729; Diader: 
Vit. Isid. § 115; Joh. Chrys. on Ps. 105, § 3; Theo- 
doret on Ps 105% in P@ liii. 1730). The ba'al of 
Heliopolis, who was the sun, was, of course, identi- 
fied with Helios and Sol. Malak-Bel at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘Sol sanctissimus’ (cf. 
Servius, Aen. 1. 642,729; Nonn. Dionys. xl. 392 ff.; 
Macrobius, Saturn. i. 23), Hesychius (s.v. B#)os), 
the Hiym. Mag. (s.v. BA), and Parmenius(in Becker, 
Anecd, 225), connect ba‘al with Ouranos. Ba'‘al- 
Melkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical writers with Herakles (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrige, 20f.). Late writers assert that in Persian 
Ba‘al is the same as Ares (Malalas, p. 19; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 542; Chron. Pasch. i. 
18). This variety in the identification bears 
witness to the multiplicity of the b¢'alim with 
which Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
Pe Gotzendienst, p. 148 ff.; Baethgen, Beitrage, 
. 19 ff.). 
. The Bab. Bél is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius (Aen. i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
younger Bél, but in general only Marduk-Bél is 

nown, and all the attributes of Hndil-Bél are 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Eudemos (in Damascius, de Princip. 125) knows 
that he is the son of Aos (Ka) and Dauke (Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FHG ii. 497, 4 ff.) and Castor 
(in Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation-story, 
how Béi slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven andearth. Of him Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of all the gods (cf. Minucius Felix, vi. 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Euseb. Chron. ed.-Schoene, 
. 48) and Josephus (Ant. X. xi. 1) tell how it was 
utified by Nebuchadrezzar ; Arrian (Anabd. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander, Itis often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod. i. 181; Paus. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3; 
Pliny, vi. 121; Mart. Capell. vi. 701; Solin. lx. 3). 
A grave of Bél at Babylon was known to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216; cf. Aelian, xii. 3; Strabo, xvi. 738; 
Diod. xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. Bél was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
Romans, as were the cults of the Phen. and Syr. 
b*alim; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted intr the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mithra 
(see MITHRA). Through the Bab. use of Bél asa 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep- 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god Bél, of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Phen. &¢'alim were only the local manifestations. 
Strabo speaks of Bélos asa great god, worshipped 
throughout Africa and in hes as far as Persia 
(xvi. 744; cf. Excerpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27; Curtius, iii. 3, 16). The form Beélos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. Bé/ rather than 
from the Pheen. da‘al, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba‘al is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On the Bab. Bél in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gotzendienst (p. 365 ff.). 


LitgraTuRs.—In addition to the special discussions mentioned 
above, see on the ba‘al-cult in general, Selden, de Dis Syris, 
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Oort, The Worship of Ba‘alim in Israel, tr. by Colenso, 1865; 
Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 1874, 14 ff.; Kohler, Bibl. Gesch., 
1884, n. i. 6f.; Hitzig, Bibl. Theol. 1880, 16 ff.; Dillmann, 
MBAW, 1881, and Alttest. Theol., 1895, 185 ff.; Stade, ZATW, 
vi., 1886, 303ff.; Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 1892; 
Montefiore, Hib. Lect. 1393; Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch., 
1893, 51f., 131f.; Nowack, Heb. Arch., 1894, fi. 801 ff.1; 
Vigouroux, ‘Les prétres de Baal,’ RB, 1896, 227 ff.; Schultz, 
Alttest. Theol.5, 1896; Marti, Gesch. der isr, Religion 8, 1897 ; 
Budde, Religion of Isrue? to the Exile, 1899, Lectures ii., iii. 

On the ba‘al-cult in Phonicia and the Phon. colonies see 
Munter, Religion der Karthager 2, 1821, 5 ff.; Movers, Die 
Phonizier, i., 1841; art. ‘ Phonizien,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Enc., 
1848 ; Raoul-Rochette, ‘L’Hercule assyrien et phénicien,’ etc., 
in Acad. des Inscr. xvii., 1848, 9ff.: Schlottmann, art. ‘Her- 
cules,’ in Riehm, 1884; Pietschmann, Phénizier, 1889, 182 ff. 

On the ba‘al-cult in Syria and Mesopotamia see Chwolson, Die 
Ssabier, 1856, ii. 165ff.; Levy, ZDMG xviii., 1864, 99ff.; de 
Vogué, Syrie Centrale, Inscr. Sémit., 1868, 62 ff.; Sachau, 
‘ Baal-Harran in einer altaramdischen Inschrift,’ SBA W, 1895, 
174 ff.; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, 1898, 239, and Ephe- 
meris fiir semit. Epigraphik, vol. i. pt. iii. 1901. 

On the ba‘al-cult in Babylonia see Munter, Religion der Baby- 
lonier, 1827, 14 ff.; Schrader, ‘ Baal und Bel,’ in Theol. Stud, u. 
Krit., 1874, 335 ff.; Schrader, KAT 2, 1883, 173 ff.; Jensen, Kos- 
moloyie der Babylonier, 1890, 19 ff., 84ff.; Jeremias, art. ‘Mar- 
duk,’ in Roscher’s Lez., 1895; Tiele, Gesch. der Hel. im Alterthum, 
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Jastrow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, 1898, 2nd ed. in Germas 
1902 ff.), and art. ‘ Rel. of Babylonia,’ in HDB v. (1904), p. 588 ; 
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‘Ellil, the God of Nippur,’ in AJSL xxiii., 1907, p. 260ff.; 
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LrEwis BAYLES PATON. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.—These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the first. Baalzebub (213) >y3) is the 
OT form (2 K 1*® 6 16), and Beelzeboul * (BeedfeBovrA, 
WH BeefeBovd) the NT form (Mt 10” 124-77, Mk 
372, Lk 1115-18. 19), 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle was 
so famous that Ahaziah, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word 22) bya: would mean ‘lord of 
flies’; s131=Assyrian zumbu, ‘a fly’ (cf. Ec 10%). 
The LXX and Josephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of the god Bdad priav (cf. LXX, 
ad loc., and Jos. Ant. IX. il. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating BaahfeBovf, 
while Symmachus supports the NT form BeehfeBova. 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-Kala (11th cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Lbir-nari (a name applied in 
Neh 2’: ® to Syria and Palestine) of a god Bel-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). ere the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Hommel, AHT 
195). Movers (Die Phénizier, i. 260 tf.) held that 
the original name was a1 bya=‘lord of the 
mansion,’ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since 72) in 
the sense of ‘house’ (1 K 8 and Ps 49"*) is ve 
uncertain (cf. LXX). In Is 63 and Hab 3 it is 
used of a station or abode in the heavens, while in 
the Talmud (Chagiga, 12b) Sys: is the fourth heaven, 
in which are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, if in Jewish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Halévy (JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAJBL xx. [1892] p. 44) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the Sapuna 
of the el-Amarna letters (KB v. 174. 16)—a theory 
which Kittel (‘Kénige,’ in Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar, ad loc.) rightly rejects. ‘The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states that the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘lord of flies,’ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A Year’s 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 ff.). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we do not know, 
though Baethgen (Beit. z. sem. Religionsgesch, 1888, 
p. 25) holds that he represented a process of divina- 
tion by tlies. In the Nir, as already noted, the name 
is BeedfeBovdA and is applied to the lord of the devils, 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf. Mk 38-3, Lk 
1138-18), Cf. above, p. 287%. 

These facts have given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) The theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was 2 Sy3,is thought by some 
to receive confirmation from the fact that in Mt 
10* olxodecmérns (=‘master of the house’+) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
words a translation of the other. If 131 (=‘ house’) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have 43 (=Syr. x521=‘dung’) 
suggested to him, and might so understand the 

* Beelzebub of AV has no authority in Greek MSS. It owes ita 
currency to the Vulgate. 

+ Cheyne (£ Bi, col. 614) holds that oixodeowdrys suggests the 
reading 1:31 5y3, 1= Aram. ‘of,’ and 1° changed from n°3= 
‘house.’ 
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name (so Gould, ‘ Mark,’ in Inter. Crit. Com. p. 62). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is a variation of 
Baalzebub, and that both the form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed (a) that the final 6 was changed to / 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
‘dung,’ as ba‘al (= ‘ lord’) is sometimes changed to 
bésheth (=‘shame’) (cf. Esh-baal, 1 Ch 9, with 
Ish-bosheth, 2 S 2"); this perversion transformed 
mA to ‘dung,’ or ‘filth.’ (6) Baudissin (PRE*) 
holds that 6 was changed to Z in gH ba cal pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change the meaning, as 
Bab-el-Mandeb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Mandel; and (c) Riehm (H WB?) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zebub was Aramaized to *237-9y3 
(=‘lord of enmity’), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of AcdBodos, or Satan. 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period different theories have been proposed to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
(Urschrift, p. 53) thought that the god of the 
hated Philistines became the representative of 
heathen power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He found confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, 231 would be phonetically transformed 
into 225 (=‘hostility’). This lost though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Vhilis- 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans took succes- 
sively the place of principal enemy, and it is hardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
B‘rakhéth, 61a, it is said: ‘ The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in Berakhoth, 106, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K 4° ff.) perceived that Elisha was a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Mishna, for in 
Aboth, 5°, we read: ‘A fly, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zebub in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9% shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probably both 
the hostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of his name into the 
Aramaic x33 9ya (=‘lord of hostility’) helped 
this literary interest to make Beel-zebub asynonym 
of Satan. As ‘the name meant ‘lord of flies,’ 
this would be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of zebub to zebul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
the analogy of bésheth, cited above, the Talmud 
(‘Abéda zara, 186, cf. Dalman, Aram. Gram. p. 
137) shows that na as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to 521 (‘dung’). 

LitgeratTurz.—Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice on Mt 12%, Lk 
1115; Movers, Phonizier, 1841, i. 260ff.; Geiger, Urschrift, 
Breslau, 1857, p. 53; Riehm, HWB?; Baudissin, PRE3; 
Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1895-1900, i. 223, 225; Peake, 
in Hastings’ DB i. 211; Cheyne, # Bi, col. 407 ff.; Kohler, J/# 
fi. 629% ; Kittel, ‘Konige,’in Nowack’s Handkommentar, p. 182 ; 
Allen, ‘Matthew’ (Edin. 1997), in Inter. Crit. Comm. p. 107; 
Gould, ‘ Mark,’ 1896 (ib.), p. 62 ; Plummer, ‘ Luke?,’ 1898 (ib.), 
p. 801. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BAB, BABIS.—Bab (Wl =‘Gate’ in Arabic) 
was the title first assumed by Mirza ‘Ali Muham- 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shiraz, who in A.H. 1260 
(=A.D 1844) began to preach a new religion, 


which spread through Persia with extraordinar 
rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of the founder on July 
9, 1850, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on September 15, 1852, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both the 
history and the doctrines of this religion present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive; while the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly be possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

1. Antecedents.—In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of Babi doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Jthna ‘ashariyya division of the 
Shi'a, or ‘Sect of the Twelve’ Im4ms), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16th 
cent. of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopedia under the 
appropriate headings; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary oo ene of the early Babi doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Imamate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi. 

According to the Shi'ite view, the prophet Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
head of Islam, his cousin ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, who, 
being married to Fatima, was also his son-in-law. 
‘Ali’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman; and though he 
was elected Khalifa after ‘Uthm4an’s death, he was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (A.D. 656-661). His eldest son, al-Hasan, 
the second Imam, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favour of the Umayyad 
Mu'awiya. His younger son, al-Husayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
arash revolt against the Umayyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Kerbela) on Muhar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.D. 680), a day still 
celebrated with jobs a and mourning in all Shi'ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re- 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the ‘Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. hey were all descended from 
al-Husayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird 111., the last Saisanian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the battle of Qadisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-Husayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent. of the Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya'qubi (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the affection in which 
the Imams are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded as the direct descendants not only of the 

rophet Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
ions of Sasan. The Divine Right of the Imams 
to the temporal supremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute Neg ents 

* Rel. et Philos. dans l Asie Centrale (ed. 1866), p. 275. 
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of the faithful on the spiritual guidance of the 
‘Imam of the Age,’ thus became the two most 


tharacteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shi'ite sects. ‘Whosoever dies,’ says 
a well-known Shi'ite tradition, ‘without recog- 
nizing the Im&m of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan.’ 

Now, according to the ‘Sect of the Twelve,’ the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi, was the last of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imam, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.H. 
260 (=A.D. 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 (=A.D. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, but is still living in the mysterious city of 
Jabulqa, or Jabulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciples, and that at the end of time 
he will issue forth and ‘fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity.’ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian Shi'ite, who, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled Hujjatu'llah, ‘the Proof of God,’ Bagiy- 
yatwllah, ‘the Remnant of God,’ Sahibw’z-Zaman, 
‘the Lord of the Age,’ and Q@’imu ‘Ali Muhammad, 
‘He who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 


mad’), always adds the formula 4> -y3 ass} ase 


(‘ May God hasten his glad Advent !’). 
Now, in connexion with Babi doctrine, it is to be 


noticed first of all that the ‘ Manifestation’ (9a) 


of Mirz4 ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1260, exactly.a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imim Mahdi to 
the Imamate, or, in other words, at the completion 


of a millennium of ‘Occultation’ (t-wx£). For 


the Imam Mahdi, according to the Shi‘ite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral service over his 
father, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of his followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘Occultation,’ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, the Shi'a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, each of whom bore the title of Bad, or 
‘Gate.’* This period is known as ‘the Minor 
Ces 


Occultation’ (_¢ Ro errc). In A.H. 329, how- 


ever, this series of ‘Gates,’ or channels of com- 
munication between the Im4m and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. This later and longer period (which, 
according to the Babi view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to A.H. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 


(Ls S We rrs), 

It was in this sense, then, that Mirza ‘Ali Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bab, or ‘Gate,’ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
did not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-Shalmaghani, a Messiah of the 10th cent. of 
our era, and by others.t So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaykhi school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i (b. A.D. 
1733, d. A.D. 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 


* For their names, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
pee present writer's tr. of the Traveller's Narrative, 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning of the title ‘Bab’ in the tr. of the Traveller's Narra- 
tive, ti. 226-234. 


Imam there must always exist one, whom they 


’ 5 

entitled Shi‘a-i-Kamil (jel dx), ‘the Perfect 
Shi'ite,’ who was in direct spiritual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh ABed nor his successor 
Sayyid Kazim of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘ Bab,’ but their conception of ‘the 
Perfect Shi'ite’ was practically identical with the 
idea connoted by that title. To this Shaykhi 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mirzé ‘Ali 
Muhammad himself, but Mulla Husayn of Bush- 
rawayh, Qurratu’l-‘Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Kazim his followers were naturally im- 

elled by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 

hi‘ite’ to seek his successor. There were two 
claimants, Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a short time of Sayyid Kazim’s 
death, announced himself to be the ‘Bab,’ and 
whose followers were consequently called ‘ Babis’ ; 
and Hajji Mubammad Karim Khan, a scion of 
the Qajar Royal Family, who was recognized, and 
whose sreacenaatite are still recognized, by the con- 
servative or stationary Shaykhis as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the Shaykhi 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early Babi doctrine must be sought; but no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyid Kazim. Those who desire somewhat fuller 
information on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 234-244. <A full and 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines would, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 

hilosophical history of the Babis as must some 
Aue be written. 

2. History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The first period of Babi history 
begins with the ‘Manifestation’ on May 23, 1844, 
and ends with the martyrdom of the Bab at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850. The detailed history of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller’s Narrative (Camb. 1891) and the New 
Historyof . . . the Bab(Camb. 1893), while a fairly 
complete bibliography of earlier works on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former work (ii. 173-211). In the JRAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. new ser. pp. 485-526 and 881-1009) are 
also discussed critically various matters connected 
with both the history and the doctrines of the sect. 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between 1850 and 1852 
by Hajji Mirza Jani of Kashan, who must have 
finished it only a little while before he was put te 
death among the twenty-eight Babis who suffered 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September 15, 
1852. Of this work the only complete manuscript, 
so far as the present writer can ascertain, which 
existed (until he caused it to be transcribed for 
himself) was Suppl. Pers. 1071 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Comte de Gobineau, the talented 
author of Les Religions et les philosophies dans 
V Asie Centrale. Another MS in the same collec- 
tion (Suppl. Pers. 1070) contains the first third of 
it, while the New History (NO> @) is a re- 
cension made (about A.D. 1875-1880) by Mirza& 
Husayn of Hamadan, containing many additions, 
but also remarkable for some extremely important 
omissions and alterations. There is thus sufficient 
material for an edition of this most important docu: 
ment, which the present writer is now (1908) print- 
ing. The Traveller's Narrative, the third of the 


three principal systematic accounts compiled by the 

* This date, and even the exact hour of his ‘ Manifestation,’ 
is given by the Bab in two A gare es of the Persian Bayan 
(Wahid ii. 4 and vi. 13). See Trav. Narr, ii. 218-226. 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, but deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
with the biography and writings of Baha’u’llah, to 
whose son ‘Abbas Efendi (also called ‘Abdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history ake by Muhammadan writers (notabl 
by the Lisanu’l-Mulk in the Nasikhw’t-Tawdarik 
and by Riza-quli-Khan in his supplement to 
the Rawzatu’s-Safa) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din al- 
Afghan’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabic encyclopedia the Dda@’iratw’l-Ma‘arif (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Za‘imu’d- 
Dawla, and published at Cairo in A.H. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of which, in spite of the pre- 
judice sige the Babis which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 

Tiod (A.D. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 

ere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifestation,’ + 
and not thirty when he suffered martyrdom, was 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(August-September 1845—March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846—March 1847), then at Maka 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at the neighbouring castle of Chihriq. He 
enjoyed the greatest freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, achihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him with consideration and even favour; 
but he was able to continue his writings and to 
correspond with, and even receive, his followers 
during the greater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the chief were in Mazandaran, at Shaykh Tabarsi 
near Barfurish, under the leadership of Mulla 
Husayn of Bushrawayh and Hajji Mulla Muham- 
mad ‘Ali of Barfurash (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849); at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali 
Zanjani (May—December 1850); and at Yazd and 
Niriz, under Agha Sayyid Yahya (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at Niriz seems to have 
occurred in 1852. Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of ‘the Seven Martyrs’ 
at Tihran, which also took place in the summer of 
1850.§ During the later period of his career Mirza 
‘Ali Muhammad discarded the title of ‘ Bab’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the Qa’im, or expected Imam, and even 


more than this, the Nugta (485), or ‘Point.’ Itis 
by this title (Hazrat-i-Nugqta-i-Ola, ‘His Holiness 
tee First Point’), or by that of Hazrat-i-Rabbiyw'l- 
A'‘la, ‘His Holiness my Lord Most High,’ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha'is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’u’llah—a sort of John 
the Baptist—seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later writings, such as the Persian Baydn, 
as well as from what is said by Mirza Jani and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divine being, and that in a very 
full sense, as will be shown when the doctrines 


* This work is entitled Miftdhu Babi'l-A bwab (‘the Key of the 
Gate of Gates’). 2 

+ The most reliable evidence points to October 9, 1820, as 
the date of his birth. Mirza Husayn ‘Ali, afterwards known as 
Baha’wlidh was a year or two older (see Zrav. Narr. ii. 


218 ff.). 
t a Trav. Narr. ii. 253-261. § Zo. ii. 211-218, 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘ Point’ 
(Nugqta) will also be explained. The circumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially his strange eae 
from the first volley fired at him,* are fully 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, and 
need not be recapitulated here. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali of Tabriz, Sree 
in white silk, placed in a coffin, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imaim-zéda-i-Ma‘'sim between Tihran and Ribat- 
Karim. At a later date it was transferred to 
‘Akka (St. Jean d’Acre) by order of Baha’u’llah, 
where it was placed in a shrine specially built for 
that purpose. 

3. Period of Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A.D. 1850- 
1868).—Before his death the Bab had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirzé Yahya, son 
of Mirza Buzurg of Nir, and half-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Mirza Husayn ‘Ali, better 
known as Baha’u’llah. Mirza Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jani, only 14 years old at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘ Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
been born about A.H. 1246 (=A.D. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half-brother Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior.{ Mirza Jani, our oldest, best, and 
most iis pa Se authority (since he was killed 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Ezelis 
and Baha'is took place) reports Baha'u'llah as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
position Mirzi Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age of 15, about a year after ine 
‘Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of his writings, that 
he set off for Khurasan and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddis (t.e. Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali of 
Barfurish) and Qurratu’l- Ayn, and, with Baha- 
’ullah, attempted to join the Babis who were 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but was prevented 
by the governor of Amul. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265= A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh Tabarsi, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirzé Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light shining from the Dawn of Eternity,’ 
conferred on him the title Subh-t-Ezel (‘the Dawn 
of Eternity’), sent him his own rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add & wdahids (or ‘ Unities’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Bayan, and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bab’s death, ghanstrs, 
Subh-i-Ezel, as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head; but, owing to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adopted, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
community devolved chiefly on his elder half- 
brother Baha’u’llah, or Jandb-i-Baha, as he is 
called by Mirzi Jani. There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirzi Asadu’llah 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayyan, who was, accordin 
to Gobineau (p. 277f.), drowned in the Shattu’l- 
‘Arab by some of the Babis who wished to put 
an end to his pretensions; and, according to Mirz& 
Jani, certain other persons, such as ‘the Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Basir, Agha Muhammad Karawi, 


and a young confectioner entitled ‘ Dhabi’ (eyo 


* See, however, the New History, p. 301, n. 1 ad cale., which 
contains a correction of a detail given by Gobineau. 

t See the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 46, and n. 1 ad cale, 

{ The date of Baha’u'llah’s birth is given in Nabil’s rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muharram, A.H. 1283 (= November 12, 1817). See 
JRAS, 1889, p. 621. 
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‘HG claimed to be theophanies or Divine Mani- 


festations.* Mirz& Jani actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which bears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or guasi-Divine 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority to 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable followine and for 
some time Subh-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uncontested supremacy. 

For two years (July 1850-August 1852) little 
was heard of the Babis; but on August 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nagiru’d-Din Shah as he was leaving 
his palace at Niyavaran to go out hunting. The 
attempt, which appears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaders of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eight prominent members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratu’l-Ayn, Mulla Shaykh 
‘All, called ‘Janab-i- Azim,’ Agha Sayyid Husayn 
of Yazd, the Bab’s secretary Sulayman Khan, and 
our historian Hajji Mirza Jani, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the different 
classes and gilds, beginning with the ‘ulamd, the 

rinces of the Royal House, and the different 
vernment offices, and ending with the royal 
pages and students of the Ddaru’l-Funin, one 
victim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
efedapedsy, September 15, 1852, equally memor- 
able and horrible to all who witnessed it. The 
fortitude of the Babi martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulayman Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, and, as Gobineau says, probabl 
did more to win converts to the new faith than a 
the previous propaganda. t+ 

Baha’u'llah and Subh-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested,t 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter.§ Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Baha’u- 
lah, who was imprisoned in Tihran for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother. For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-1864) Baghdad 
was the headquarters ap the sect, of which Subb-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
"lah in the gan, composed by him in 1861-1862. 
In the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 54ff., especially 
Pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha'i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subh-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’u’llah was from the first 
intended, and that his ‘ Manifestation’ took place 
in A.H. 1269 (=A.D. 1853), which the Babis call 


the year of ‘after a while’ (updo de bho, for 
wh ‘while,’ = 8 + 10 + 50 = 68, and the year 


‘after’ is 69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
be ‘He whom God shall manifest’ dates from A.H. 
1283 (A.D. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
pees which agrees with Nabil’s statement 7 that 

e was fifty years old when he thus manifested his 
true nature, for he was born in A.H. 1233 (=A.D. 
1817). 

* Another such claimant, according to Subh-i-Ezel, was 
Husayn of Milan, who perished in the persecution of 1852 (see 
the Traveller's N arratvve, ii. 330f.), while two other claimants, 
Sayyid Husayn of Hindiyan and Shaykh Isma‘ll, are mentioned 


(see also p. 357f. of the same, where other pretenders are 
named). 


aoe For further details see the Traveller's Narrative, il. 323- 


4, 
t Tb. PP. 51-58 and 327. § Ib. p. 8741. 
|| See JRAS, 1889, pp. 945-948. 

q JRAS, 1889, pp. 984 and 988, verse 10. 


The records of the Baghdad period are compara- 
tively scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted with a caution and prudence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arrival at Baghdad, Baha’u’llah 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish Kurdistan, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkali, and occasionally visiting Sulaymaniyya.* 
By the Baha'is this retirement is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezelis, 
as due to annoyance at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subb-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes which appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Baha’u’llah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja'far of Niraq, 
Mulla Rajab ‘Ali Qahir, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Isfahan, Sayyid Jawad of Kerbela and the like on 
the other. Ultimately, owing to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Buzurg 
Khan of Qazwin, and Mirza Husayn Khan Mu- 
shirwd-Dawla, the Persian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the Babis from Baghdad, where their 

roximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
Bht ite shrines of Kerbelé and Najaf, afforded 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrymen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to Adrianople, where 
they arrived about the end of the year above men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
(Dec. 1864-August 1868), and there it was that in 
A.H. 1283 (A.D. 1866-67) Baha’u’llah publicly an- 
nounced that he was ‘He whom God shall mani- 
fest,’ foretold by the Bab, and called on all the 
Babis to recognize him as such, and to pay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bab’s suc- 
cessor, but as him of whose Advent the Bab was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
the whole Babi community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but was strenuously opposed not 
only by Subh-i-Ezel but by a considerable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than one of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bab known as the 


‘Letters of the Living’ ( ay y>-). The strife 


waxed fierce ; several persons were killed ; + charges 
of attempted poisoning were hurled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothers ;t and at 
length the Turkish government again intervened 
and divided the two rival factions, sending Subh-i- 
Ezel with his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Baha’wllah with his family and a number of his 
followers to ‘Akka in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To check their activities, however, and 
provide the government with the services of a 
band of unpaid informers, they caused four 
Baha'is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subh-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezelis to 
accompany Baha’wllih. All of the latter were 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, and the 
other three soon after their arrival at'Akka. Of 
the Baha'is at Famagusta, one died in 1871 and 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to Syria in 
1870. The fourth, Mushkin Qalam, a celebrated 
calligraphist, remained in Cyprus for some time 
after the British occupation, but finally left on 


* Traveller's Narr. ii. 64 f., 856f. Nabil says that he was 
years of age when he withdrew, and 40 when he returned. 

t See Traveller's Narrative, ii. 862-364. 

$ 7b. pp. 359 f. and 365-869. 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for 'Akk&, where the present writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirty persons, of whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in consequence of the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Island government, which are epi- 
tomized in the Zraveller’s Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
Subh-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
‘Akkaé the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number appears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezelis. 

4. Period of Baha’u’llah’s supremacy (A.D. 1868- 
1892).—The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha’is and Ezelis, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babi doctrine, ‘Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subb-i-Ezel’s posi- 
tion, it cannot be denied that Peacueny his influ- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named ‘Abdu’l-Ahad, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezelis were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subh-i-Ezel’s sons-in-law, Shaykh Ahmad 
of Kirmdn, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nasirn’d-Din Shah in May of that year. He 
was the author of the Hasht Bihisht, a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babi religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha’u’llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller’s Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subb-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckoned a force in the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at‘Akka, where pole and ‘the 
expediency of the time’ necessarily play a much 
larger part. Subh-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon I. in St. 
Helena—a man who has played a great réle in 
stirring events and times, but whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 

ed away. His writings are numerous, but 
ittle known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, lately Com- 
missioner at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of Babiism as a 
living force, affecting both East and West, ‘Akka 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Baha’u’llah to be a new and tran- 
scendent ‘Manifestation’ of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
vo ta a complete re-construction of the earlier 
Babi conceptions. For if, as Baha’u’llih declared, 
the Bab was a mere precursor and harbinger of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mirzi‘Ali Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha'is, as a rule, show a marked disinclina- 


*In JRAS, 1897, pp. 761-827, the present writer published 
a tr. of a memoir on nw insurrection at Zanjan, written for him 
by this o!-{ man. 


tion to talk about the Bab or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pre- 
ferring to be known simply as Baha'is. The bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Baha’u- 
‘1lah was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at issue 
between Ezel and Bahai was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, lately British Minister at 
lihran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church—the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to be 
a Jewish sect or a new World-religion. The old 


Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shi'ite; for, though the Babis 
ut themselves outside the pale of Islim by re- 


Jecting the finality of the Qur’4n and the mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shi'ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachin 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his Viney is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shi'ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Sh&h and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is well 
seen in the celebrated Epistle to the dine of Persia 
(Lawh-it-Sultdén) which he addressed to NAasiru’d- 
Din Shah socn after bis arrival at'Akka.* This 
letter, of which a translation will be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha'i called 
Mirza Badi', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for which boldness he was tortured and put 
to death.t At the same time Baha’u’llah ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha’is Alwah- 
t-Salatin, ‘Epistles to the Kings’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria. the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon Ill., and the Pope.t 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may be said to consist, so far as' Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, but, since 
the anosenatul propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where he religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha'is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of Mirza 
Badi' in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sultdnu’sh-Shuhaddé (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and Mahbibu’sh-Shuhada (‘the Be- 
loved of Martyrs’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, Agha Mirza 
Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 


* Probably in the summer of 1869 (see Trav. Narr. ii. 392). 

t See Trav. Narr. ii. 102-106. 

t Extracts from these, translated into English, will be found 
in JRAS, 1889, pp. 953-972. 

§ See JRAS, 1889, pp. 489-492 ; Trav. Narr. ii. 166-169. 
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place, and his body mutilated and burned.* In 
the summer of the following year, seven or eight 
Babis were put_to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of Agha-yi- Najafi, in the villages of 
Si-dih and Najaf-abad near Isfahin.t On Sept. 
8, 1889, a prominent Baha'i named Hajji Muham- 
mad Riza of Isfahan was stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of ‘Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shi'ite fida’ts sent from 
Mashhad for that Lt The assassins were 
sentenced to death by the Russian military tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, but this sen- 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that peat punish- 
ment had been inflicted on any of their perse- 
cutors; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Baha’u’llah made the event the occasion of two 
revelations in which Russian justice was highly 
extolled,t and Baha’s followers were enjoined not 
to jorge it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of Babis at Yazd, in which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In the summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Perstan Town (Lond. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro- 
paganda carried on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bahaism named Ibrahim George 

hayru’llah, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is married to an English 
wife. He seems first to have lectured on the sub- 
ject at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 

is book, Beha@’wllah (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that he ‘ began to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ and the Prophets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Born in Mount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Bahai doctrine by a certain 
‘Abdu’l-Karim of Tihran. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
several thousand American Baha'is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at ‘Akkaé. More 
will be said on this subject presently. 

5. From the death of Baha'u'llah until the pre- 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908).—Baha’u'llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Differences as to the succession arose be- 
tween the two elder sons, ‘Abbas Efendi (also called 
‘Abdwl-Bahda, ‘the Servant of Baha,’ and Ghusn-t- 
A'‘zam, ‘the Most Mighty Branch’) and Mirza 
Mubammad ‘Ali (called Ghusn-t-Akbar, ‘the Most 
Great Branch’). Baha'u'llah left a testament, 
entitled Kitaébu' Ahdi, which was published, with 
some introductory remarks and a Russian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
he says: 

‘God’s injunction is that the Branches (Aghsdn), and Twigs 


* See Trav. Narr. ii. 169 and 400-406. 

¢ [b. i. 406-410. 

{See Trav, Narr, ii. 411f. The texta of the revelations 
were published by Baron Rosen on pp. 247-250 of Collections 
Scientifiques de Institut des Langues Orientales, vi. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1891). 

§ It was at the ‘Parliament of Religions,’ held at Chicago in 
1893, that the Baha’ doctrines first began to arouse consider- 
able attention ip Anierica, 


(Afndn),* and Kinstolk't (Muntasadin) should, all look to the 
Most Mighty Branch (Ghugn-i-A'zam, 1.6. ‘Abbis Efendi 
Look at what We have revealed in my (sic) Most Holy Boo 
(Kitab-i-Aqdas): ‘‘When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth (man aradahw’llah), who is 
derived from this Ancient Stock.” He who is meant by 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch: thus have we made 
clear the command as an act of grace on our di ye Verily, I 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious. God hath determined the 
sition of the Most Great Branch (Ghugn-t-Akbar, i.e. Mirza 
uhammad ‘Ali){ after his position. Verily, He is the Com- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have chosen the Most Great 
after the Most Mighty, a command on the part of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . . . Say, O Servants! Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro- 
ducing] union into an instrument for [producing] discord Fi aCr 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
was left to Baha’u’llah’s followers. But almost 
immediately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle between what may be described 
as the ‘stationary’ and the ‘ progressive’ elements 
broke out. ‘Abbis Efendi apparently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he was to be its channel. This claim 
was deh er resisted by his brother Mirza 
Muhammad ‘ and those who followed him, 
among whom were included his two younger 
brothers, Mirzi Badi‘'wllah and Mirzé Ziya’u- 
1)ah,§ Baha’u’llah’s amanuensis, entitled Janab-i- 
Khadimwllah (‘the servant of God,’ Mirzi Agha 
Jan of Kash&n), and many other prominent Baha'is, 
who held that, so far as this manifestation waa 
concerned, the book of Revelation was closed, in 
proof of which view they adduced the following 
verse from the Kita@b-t-Agdas, or ‘Most Holy 
Book’: ‘Whosoever lays claim to any authority || 
before the completion of a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The dispute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it is 
a conflict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim—whatever its exact 
nature—which ‘Abbas Efendi did and does ad- 
vance. On the one hand, Bah&’u’llih’s Testament 
explicitly puts him first in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did ‘lay claim to an 
authority ’ regarded by the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by Baha’u'llah in the Kutab- 
1-Agdas. As in the case of the previous schism 
between Baha’u’llah and Subh-i-Ezel, so here 
also the conflict was between those who held that 
every day of Theophany must be succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not be ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 
was worsted. Foratimeacertain equilibrium seems 
to have been maintained, but steadily and surely 
the power and authority of ‘Abbas Efendi waxed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over a large 
area; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, and 
America were involved. Ibrahim Khayru’llah, 
the Men of the Baha'i faith in America, 
finally espoused the cause of Muhammad ‘Ali; 4% 

*¢The Branches’ (Ghugn, pl. Aghgdn) are Baha’u'llah’s de- 
scendants ; the ‘Twigs’ (Afnan) are the Bab’s kinsfolk. 

t Or ce ‘adherents’ is meant by Muntasabin, 

tit.e. We have placed ‘Abbas Efendi first, then Mirza Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali. 

§ One of these brothers subsequently died, and In 1905 
rape joined ‘Abbas Efendi and renounced his previous 

egiance: 

(t.e. authority to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 
new or repeal old ordinances. 

q According to his own statement (The Three Questions, p. 
23), he visited ‘Akka& and was well received by ‘Abbas Efendi, 
but was not allowed to hold intercourse with the other brothers. 
Only seven months after his return to America did he denounce 
‘Abbas Efendi and declare his allegiance to Muhammad ‘Ali. 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mirza Abu’l-Fazl of Gulpéyagan, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oEpgee him,* and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. —A full discussion of Babi and 
Bah&’i doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopedia 
article. Before proceeding to, set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bab’s own doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and change during the six years (4.p. 1844-1850) which 
elapsed between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous writings ina much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziydrat-nadma (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it as the Journal du 
Pelerinage, for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 

ilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the Sahifatu 

ayna’l-Haramayn, both composed in the year of the ‘ Mani- 
festation.’ Then there is the Dala’il-i-sab‘a (‘Seven Proofs’), 
and a number of Commentaries (Tafdasir) on different stiras of 
the Qur'an, notably the Commentary on the Chapter of Joseph 
(also called Qayyumu’l-Asm4), and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively a/-Bagara, al-Kawthar, al-'Agr, 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bab 
announced that he was not merely the ‘Gate’ leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Imam himself, nay the ‘ Point’ (Nugta) 
of a new Revelation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Baydn (‘ explanation,’ ‘utterance’) is 
applied, the Persian Baydn is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also several Arabic Baydns, a Kitabu'l-Ahkam, 
or ‘Book of Laws’ (tr. by Gobineau at the end of his Religions 
et Phil hies dans ? Asie Centrale), and one or two ‘ Books of 
Names’ (Kitdbu’l-Asmda). Few of these books are easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau’s judgment, ‘le style de Mirza Ali 
Mohammed est terne, raide et sans éclat’; while some are so con- 
fused, so full of repetitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of Subh-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Baha’ writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha’i thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘Church Council’ among the Babis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Future Life. All agree in denying the Resur- 
rection of the Body as held by the Muhammadans; but while 
certain in the Persian Baydn seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older Babis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis (Tandsukh-t-Arwdah), gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalmins, other Babis under- 
stand the ‘Return (Rij‘at) to the life of this World’ in a less 
material and more symbolic sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. . 

(3) It must be clearly understood that Babiism is in no sense 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to Sifiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it is essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered by the ‘Manifestation’ of the 
period (t.¢. by the Bab, Subh-i-Ezel, Baha’u’llah, ‘Abbas Efendi, 
and Muhammad ‘Ali respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated by Baha'u'llah: 
“Associate with [those of other] religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kitab-i-Aqdas. 
But the same book begins as follows; ‘The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Day-spring of His Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Garant which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce all [manner of 

} deeds.’ In other words, works without faith are dead. 
Bebe himself, and his immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance; according to the Baydn, no unbelievers 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in 8 position of inferiority. 
The Babis are strongly antagonistic alike to the Sifis and 
the Muhammadans, but for quite different reasons. In the 





* Several American papers describing this mission are in the 
present writer's possession. One (The North American, Feb. 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirzi Abu’l-Fazl, his companion 
Hajji Niyaz of Kirman, and of ‘Abbas Efendi himself, and 
heads its leading article ‘ Astonishing Spread of Babism.’ 
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case of the Sifis they object to their latitudinarianism, their 
pantheism, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 
Inner Light.’ With the Muhammadan outlook they have 
really more in common; but, apart from the natural resent- 
ment which they feel on account of the persecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the ‘wlama of Islam, the: 

condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘ Mani- 
festation ’ the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christians regard the Jews. For similar reasons 
the Baha'is detest the Ezelis, whilst among the former the 
followers of ‘Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muhammad ‘Ali. 


According to the Babi conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that succession of theophanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one; that is to say, one Universal Reason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abrahain, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Babis and 
the present Ezelis understand the Bab (whom 
they commonly speak of as Hazrat-i-Nuqta, ‘His 
Holiness the Point’; Hazrat-1-Rabbiyw'l-A ‘la, ‘ His 
Holiness my Lord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a inere forerunner, or herald (mubashshir), com- 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand Baha- 
u’llah. In essence all the Prophets are one, and thvir 
teaching is one; but (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teaclier, 
expounding the same science, will speak in ditferent, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
boys and girls, or persons of mature age an 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he issent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Muhammad do not 
really exist, but no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
meyed to the rough Arabs to whom he was sent. 
When the world has outgrown the teaching of one 
‘Manifestation,’ a new ‘ Manifestation’ appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and roerees is a uni- 
versal law, there can be no final Revelation, and 
no ‘last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,’ 
as the Muhammadans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold his successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected theit 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to be 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies supposed by the Muham- 
madans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Muhammad; the Shi'ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdi, without 


ealtt vas 4a 


adding the formula 4>,5 als se (‘May God 


hasten his glad Advent!’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bab), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he syain and again speaks of the 
succeeding Revelation which “ie whom God shall 


tro vv te he: id 


manifest’ (44)\ > gy wrt) shall bring, and of 


other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as te 
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ay that if any one shall appear claiming to be 
‘He whom God shall manifest,’ it is the duty of 
every believer to put aside all other business and 
hasten to investigate the proofs adduced in support 
of this claim, and that, even if he cannot convince 
himself of its truth, he must refrain from repudi- 
ating it, or denouncing him who advances it as an 
impostor. It is these provisions, no doubt, which 
have always given so great an advantage to every 
fresh claimant in the history of Babiism, and 
have placed what may be called the ‘Stationary 
Party’ (e.g. the followers of Subb-i-Ezel and, later, 
of Muhammad ‘Ali) at so great a disadvantage. 
From what has been said above, the Western 
reader may be tempted to think of the Babi 
doctrine as embodying, to a certain extent, the 
modern Western rationalistic spirit. No mistake 
could be greater. The belief in the fulfilment of 
rophecies ; the love of apocalyptic sayings culled 
trom the Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
Scriptures and traditions; the value attached to 
talismans (especially among: the early Babis) ; the 
theory of correspondences, as illustrated by the 
mystical doctrine of the Unity and its manifesta- 
tion in the number 19, and the whole elaborate 
aes of equivalences between names, based on 
the numerical values of letters, point to a totally 
different order of ideas, and are, moreover, in- 
rained in the true Babi doctrine, as distinguished 
rom the same doctrine as presented to and under- 
stood by most American and European believers. 
Even the practicai reforms eijéined or suggested 
by the Bab are generally based on some quite 
non-utilitarian ground. Thus the severe chastise- 
ment of children is forbidden, and consideration 
for their feelings enjoined ; but the reason for this 
is that when ‘ He whom God shall manifest’ comes, 
he will come first as a child, and it would be a 
fearful thing for any one to have to reproach 
himself afterwards for having harshly treated the 
august infant. This and other similar social 
reforms, such as the amelioration of the position 
of women, are not, as some Europeans have 
supposed, the motive power of a heroism which 
has astonished the world, but rather the mystical 
ideas connected with the ‘Manifestations,’ 
‘Unities,’ numbers, letters, and fulfilment of 
prophecies, which to European rationalists appear 
so fantastic and fanciful. But, above all, the 
essence of being a Babi or a Baha’l is a boundless 
devotion to the ‘ Person of the Manifestation,’ and 
a profound belief that he is divine and of a different 
order from all other beings. The Bab, as we have 
seen, was called by his followers ‘ His Holiness my 
Lord the Supreme,’ and Baha’u’llah is called not 
only ‘the Blessed Perfection’ (Jamdal-i-Mubarak), 
but, especially in Persia, ‘God Almighty’ (Haqq 
ta‘ala). Then also there are differences of opinion 
as to the degree of divinity possessed by the 
‘Person of the Manifestation,’ and not all the 
faithful go so far as the poet who exclaims: ‘Men 
call thee ‘‘God,” and I am filled with angry 
wonder as to how Jong thou wilt endure the shame 
of Godhead !’ 
Something more must now be said as to the 
‘Point,’ the ‘ Unity,’ and its manifestation in the 
number 19, and other kindred matters. The idea 


of the ‘Point’ (db3)) seems to rest chiefly on 


two (probably spurious) Shi'ite traditions. ‘ Know- 
ledge,’ says one of these, ‘is a point which the 
ignorant made multiple.’ It was this ‘point of 
knowledge ’—not detailed knowledge of subsidiary 
matters, but vivid, essential, ‘compendious’ know- 
ledge of the eternal realities of things—to which 
the Bab laid claim. The second tradition is 
ascribed to ‘Ali, the first Imam, who is alleged to 
have declared that all that was in the Qur'an was 
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contained implicitly in the Sdratu’l-Fatiha, or 
opening chapter of the Qur’én, and that this in 
turn was contained in the Bismillah which stands 


over it, this in turn in the initial B (CY) of the 
Bismvllah, and this in turn ‘in the Point which 


stands under the \’; ‘and,’ ‘Ali is said to have 
added, ‘I am the Point which stands under the 


a? 


Now the formula ese! rl ali eum! 
(‘In the Name of God the Merciful, the Forgiving’) 
comprises 19 letters, which, therefore, are the 


‘Manifestation’ of the ‘ Point under the W,’ just 
as the whole Qur’an is the further ‘ Manifestation,’ 
on a plane of greater Py: of the Bismillah. 
Moreover, the Arabic word for ‘One’ is Wahid 


(da,), and the letters composing the word 
Wahid (9=6; \=1; =8; J=4) give the sum- 


total of 19. This ‘first Unity’ of 19 in turn mani- 
fests itself as 19 x 19 (19?) or 361, which the Babis 


call ‘the Number of All Things’ (Cg as Id), 
and the words Kullu shay (‘All Things’) are 
numerically equivalent to (2) =20 + “4 =30 + uw 
=300 + _< =10) 360, to which, by adding ‘the 
one which underlies all plurality,’ 361, ‘the 
Number of All Things,’ or 19?, is obtained. 

To the number 19 great importance 1s attached 
by the Babis, and, so far as possible, it is made the 
basis of all divisions of time, money, and the like. 
Thus the Babi year comprises 19 months of 19 
days each, to hie intercalary days ‘according 
to the number of the H (2),’ i.e. 5, are added to 
bring the solar Phe (which they proposed to 
restore in place of the Muhammadan lunar year) 
up to the requisite length, The same names 
(Buha, Jalal, Jamal, etc.) serve for the months 
and the days, so that once in each month the day 
and the month (as in the Zoroastrian calendar) 
correspond, and such days are observed as festivals. 
The year begins with the old Persian Naw-riz, or 
New Year’s Day, corresponding with the Vernal 
Equinox, and conventionally observed on March 21. 
The month of fasting, which replaces the Ramadan 
of Islam, is the last month of the year, i.e. the 19 
days preceding the Naw-riz. The Bab’s idea of a 
coinage having 19 as its basis has been abandoned, 
along with many other impracticable ordinances, 
some of which are explicitly abrogated in the 
Kitab-i-Aqdas or others of Baha’u’llah’s writings. 
The ‘Unity’ is also manifested in the divine 


attribute Hayy ( ses ‘the Living,’ which equals 


8+10=18, or, with the ‘one which underlies all 
lurality,’ 19. The Bab accordingly chose 18 
disciples: who, with himself, constituted the 


‘Letters of the Living’ (I ws,>) or ‘First 


Unity.’ The choice of Mirza Yahya, ‘Subh-i- 
Ezel’ (‘the Dawn of Eternity’), by the Bab as his 
successor, was probably also determined by the 


fact that the name Yahya (ods? = 36) was a 
multiple of 18, on which account Subh-i-Ezel was 
also called Wahid (Qx>«), which is numerically 


equivalent to 28 (the number of the letters con- 
stituting the Arabic alphabet), and _ signifies 
‘unique,’ i.e. manifesting the Unity. 

The importance attached by the Babis to the 
numerical equivalents of words is seen elsewhere, 
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and especially in their habit of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Adrianople, called 


in Turkish Edirné (43,01), is named Argu’s-Sirr 


(pl! re '), ‘the Land of the Mystery,’ both 
words, Edirné and Sirr, being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjan (,,,x<*)=111) is 
called Argul’-A‘la (, e\=111), and soon. Other 


strange expressions with which the Babi writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 


‘the Person of the Seven Letters’ (4s spel oly 
d2r.J|) is one of the titles of the Bab, whose name, 


‘Ali Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Baha’u’llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
al-Buq‘atu’l-Hamrd, ‘the Red Place,’ which means 
‘Akka, and the like. 

The Bab laid down a number of laws, dictated 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have Cie fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his prohibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezelis), his regulations as to clothing, forms of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfumes, the 
names by which children might be named ‘in the 
Bayan,’ the burial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Baha'u'llah in the Kitab-i-Aqdas, 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Baha'i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha'i view, entirely abrogate the Bab’s 
writings) is more simple, more practical, and more 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
Subh-i-Ezel’s claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole Babi community ; while, 
assuming the Bab to have been divinely inspired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every Babi but by every Baha’), it is difficult to 
suppose that he should choose to succeed himself 
one who was destined to be the chief opponent of 
‘Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot be doubted that the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Baha'u'llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside Persia; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant réle in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezeli and Baha’i quarrel 
at all; there is a small, and probably wea 
number of Ezelis; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of Baha’is, of whom the great majority 
follow ‘Abbas Efendi (‘Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad ‘Ali. Latterly 
the followers of Baha’u’llah have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Babi altogether, 
and call themselves Baha'i, and to ignore or 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
ral cic Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babis (or Baha'is) stand high; but it is not certain 
to the present writer that their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now advocate would stand the test of 


success and supremacy. 

LITERATURE.—An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would have to deal with the following divisions : 

i. BABI SCRIPTURES, all in Arabic or Persian, regarded by 
all or by certain sections of the Babis as revelations, and in- 
cluding : 

(a) Writings of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab (a.p. 
1844-1850).—These were divided by the Bab himself into 


‘five grades’ (Shu’in-+t-Khamsa, dt.uch wry) 
vis. verses (dydt, bh, supplications (mundjat, 
wl>lr.), commentaries (ta/dasir, pwliiy ecien- 


tific treatises (Shw’in-i-‘ilmiyya, drole wg ee 


guwar-i-‘ilmiyya, drole yen and Persian writings 


Kalimat-t-Farsiyya). The term Bayan applies especially 

the writings of the ‘first grade,’ and includes all the 
dyat, or verses in the style of the Qur’an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Saydn is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Baydns and one Persian Baydn, 
which last is, on the whole, the most systematic and in- 
telligible of the Bab’s writings.* 

(6) Writings of Mirza Yahya, ‘ Subb-i-Ezel.’—Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1866, since it is men- 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book was published in that 
year) is the Kitab-t-Nur, or ‘Book of Light.’ A list of 
some of §Subh-i-Ezel’s writings, drawn up by himeelf, will 
be found in Traveller's Narrative, ii. 840 ff. Others are 
described in the ‘Catalogue and Description of 27 Babi 
Manuscripts’ by the present writer, published in JRAS, 
1892 (xxiv. 483-493, 600-662, etc.). In the last few years 
the British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, lately Commissioner at 
Larnaca in Cyprus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manuscript works by Subh-i-Ezel. 

(c) Writings of Mirza Husayn ‘Ali ‘ Baha’u'llah.’—One at 
least of these—a polemical work in Persian named Jgan, 
‘the Assurance’'—was composed about a.D. 1858-1859, 
during the Baghdad period, that is to say, previously 
to Baha'u'llah’s ‘ Manifestation.’ The remainder belong 
chiefly to the period intervening between that event 
and Baha'u’llah’s death (a.p. 1866-1892). Since every 


letter (lawh, cpm! tablet ’) written at Bahia'u’llah’s 


dictation—and many were written every day—is regarded 
by his followers as a revelation, it would be manifestly 
impossible for any human being (except, possibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them, The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Zgan, the Sura-i-Haykal, 
the Alwdah-1-Saldfin, or ‘ Letters to the Kings’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to Nagiru’d-Din Shah, as above de- 
scribed, in A.D. 1869), are the Kitdb-t-Aqdas (which con- 
tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulgated by 
Baha'u'llah), the Lawh-%t- Bashdrdt, the Kalimdt-i- 
Maknuna, and, lastly, the final Testament (Kitabu ‘Ahdi) 
already mentioned. Several ‘authorized’ collections of 
these and other Baha'i scriptures have been lithographed 
in the East. The Kitadb-i-Agdas has been printed at 
8t. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Russ, tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitdbu ‘Ahdi in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Lawh-i- 
Basharat, The whole of the Epistle to Nagiru’d-Din Shah 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kings have been 
translated by the present writer in the J RAS, 1889, and 
in Traveller's Narrative, ii,; and a French translation of 
the Zgan (‘Livre de la Certitude’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza Habilu'llah Shirazi in 1904. 
(d) Writings of ‘Abbas Efendi (now called ‘Abdu'l-Baha),. 
—Of these mention may be made of the Mufawazut 


(ls,lie), or ‘Outpourings,’ recently published in 


the original Persian, and in Fr, and Eng. translations, 

by Miss Laura Barney and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus. 
(¢) Writings of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, the brother and 

rival of Abbas Efendi. 

if. DEVOTIONAL, DOCTRINAL, AND APOLOGETIO WORKS by 
companions and disciples of the Bab, Subb-i-Ezel, Baha’u'llah, 
‘Abbas Efendi, and Mirza Muhamm Ali, of which in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number in vench. any 
of the early Babis, such as Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali of Barfurash 
(Janab-i-Quddus), left writings which have been preserved in 
manuscript. Mirza Abu’l-Fazgl of Gulpaiyagan, a devoted fol- 


“See the Traveller’s Narrative, ii. 835-847, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Baydn given on p. 844 f. concern- 
ing the ‘ five grades’ ; see also JRAS xxiv. (1892) 452 f. 

+ For description of such a collection of the writings of 
Janab-i-Quddus, see JRAS, 1892, 483-487. 
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lower of Baha'u'llah, composed, about a.p. 1887, a Persian tract 
called I[stidldliyya,* in which he endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fulfilled by 
the * Manifestation’ of Baha'u'llah ; and he also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled Kitabu’l- 
Fara'id, in which he replied to attacks made on the Baha'is by 
Shaykh ‘Abdu’s-Salam. In defence of Subh-i-Ezel’s position 
and in elucidation of the primitive Babi doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in- 
structive Hasht Bihisht ¢ of Shaykh Ahmad of Kirman (called 
Rihi), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1896. There is 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of 
Baha'u'llah between his sons,{ and this controversy is reflected 
in numerous English printed works produced in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

iil, HISTORICAL WORKS written by believers (such as the 
History of Mirza Jani of Kashdn, the New History, the 
Traveller’s Narrative, and part of the Hasht Bihisht), or by 
opponents (such as the account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Riza-quli-Khan and the Lisanu’l-Mulk, in 
the supplement to the Rawzatu's-Safa and the Ndsikhu’t- 
Tawarikh respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or European. Among the most valuable of those 
written in the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especially be made 
of Sayyid Jam4alu’d-Din’s art. in the Dd@’iratu’l-Ma‘arif, or 
Arabic Encyclopaedia, of Butrusu’l- Bustani, and of Mirza 
Muhammad Mahdi-Khan Za tmu'd-Dawla's Miftahu Babi'l- 
Abwab, also in Arabic, published at Cairo in a.H. 1321 (a.D. 
1903-1904). This last, though written in the form of a history, 
is rather polemical than historical, but it contains important 
information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of pidces justificatives. Another more purely polemical 
work, composed in Persian by a Christian convert to Islam, 
named Husayn-quli, dedicated: to some of the mujtahids of 
Kerbela and Najaf, entitled Minhdju’{-Talibin fi raddi’l- 
Babiyya, and lithographed at Bombay in a.H. 1820 (a.p. 1902), 
also deserves mention. 

iv, BABI POEMS.—From the time of Qurratu’l- ‘Ayn, the 
Babi heroine who suffered martyrdom in a.p. 1852, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character has been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by Babi writers. The most celebrated Babi poets since 
the time of Qurratu’l-‘Ayn are Nabil, ‘Andalib, Na‘im of Abada, 
and Mirza Yahya Sar-Khush ; but their poems are sporadic, and 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of Babi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens. 

v. POLEMICAL WORKS.—Some of these have been incidentally 
mentioned above under classes ii. and iii., but there exist 
ethers, such as the Rajmu’sh-Shaytan fi raz@ili’l- Bayan 
(‘Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Baydén’), by Hajji 
Abdu’r-Rahim, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
about a.p. 1892. This tract professes to be written in refutation 
of a Babi apology entitled Kitdbw’l-Iman fi idhhdari-Nugtati’l- 
Bayan (‘the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion,’ i.e. the Bab), which apology is incorporated in the 
refutation. There are, however, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer's object was to argue in favour of the Babi doctrine, as 
held by the elder Babis and the Ezelis, since he speaks respect- 
fully of the Bab ‘on account of his holy lineage,’ makes the 
refutation of Subh-i-Ezel depend on that of the Bab (whom he 
does not effectively refute), and practically confines his attacks 
to Baha'u'llah. 

vi. THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH WRITINGS of American and 
French believers in Baha‘ism (for only in the latter days of 
Baha'u'llah did the doctrines of which the Bab was the origin- 
ator spread beyond Asia) may conveniently be placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Baha’ism is now active in 
America, and has its centres, associations, schools, and endow- 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows : 

Ibrahim George Kheiralla (t.e. Khayru’llah) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Behd’w’llah (‘The Glory of God’), 2 vols., 
Chicago, 1900; Facts for Behaists, tr. and ed. by I. G. Kheir- 
alla (this pamphlet deals with the dispute between ‘Abbas 
Efendi and his brother Muhammad ‘Ali, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Kheiralla, 
The Three Questions, 26 pp. of English and 15 pp. of Arabic 

ieces justijicatives (n.d.); Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, Mo- 
mmedan Gnosticism in America: the origin, history, char- 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth-knowers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp. 57-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Le Regne de Dieu et de VAgneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babysme, Oairo, 1902; Le Livre des Sept Preuves (a tr. of the 





* JRAS, 1892, pp. 701-705. + Id. pp. 685-695. 

t Of works belonging to this class the two following (pub- 
lished in a.H. 1318 and 1319 [=a.p. 1900-1901 respectively), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are in 
defence of MirzA Muhammad ‘Ali and against the claims of 
‘Abbas Efendi. The first is entitled Ityanw’d- Dalil li-man 
yuridu’'l-Igbdla ila siwa’i's-sabil, and the second appears to be 
from the pen of Mirza Aqa Jan of Kashan, called Khadimw’llah 
(‘the Servant of God’), who was for many years Baha’u’llah’s 
amanuensis, and was afterwards among the most prominent of 
the supporters of Mirzi Muhammad ‘Ali and the opponents of 
‘Abbas Efendi. 


BABA LALIS 


Bab's Dald’il-i-Sab‘a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1902 ; 


i 


The Revelation of Bahalwliah, coupled by Isabella D, Brit- 
tingham, U.S.A., 1902; Myron H. Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbas Efendi, with Introduction by Edward G. 
Browne, London and New York, 1903; Le Livre de la Certt- 
tude (a tr. of the [qdan), tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza 
Habibu'llah Shirazi, Paris, 1904; Le Béyan Arabe, le livre 
sacré du Babysme de Séyyed Ali Mohammed dit le Bab, tr. from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905; Arthur Pilsbury 
Dodge, Whence? Why? Whither? Man: Things; Other 
things, Westwood, Mass., 1907. One Ezeli manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the New History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and other works by the writer of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Babists of America, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and is dated from Naperville, IIL, 
Feb. 18, 1907; Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who at differ- 
ent riods spent a considerable time at ‘Akka, and has 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the answers of ‘Abbas 
Efendi to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sorts of subjects, and to which he replied from time to time. 
These replies have been published in the original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost simultaneously. The Persian 
text is entitled An-Nurw'l-ubha fi Mufawadati ‘Abdi'l Baha, 
and on the English title-page Table Talks, collected by Laura 
Cliford Barney, London, 1908. The English version is entitled 
Some Questions answered . . . from the Persian of ‘Abdul- 
Baha, translated by Miss L. O. Berney The French version, 
translated from the Persian by Hippolyte Dreyfus, is entitled 
Les Legons de St. Jean d@’Acre .. . recueillies par Laura 
Clifford Barney, Paris, 1908. 


¥ EDWARD G. BROWNE. 

BABA LALIS.—The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by one Baba Lal in the 
first half of the 17th cent. A.D. The sect is ap- 

arently now extinct. Baba Lal was a Khattri 
fe caste, born in Malwa in Rajputana. He be- 
came the pupil of a Bhakti apostle (see BHAKTI- 
MARGA) named Chetan Swami, whom he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Dehanpur, near 
Sarhind (Sirhind) in the Panjab, where he founded 
the sect which bears his name. 

Baba Lal was one of those Indian reformers of 
the 16th and 17th cents. who, like Kabir, Dada, 
and the Emperor Akbar, endeavoured to found a 

urely monotheistic religion, combining elements 
tered artly from the beliefs of the Musalman 
Sifis anal partly from those of the followers of the 
Hinda Bhakti-marga. Like Kabir, he followed the 
Bhakti-marga in the name by which he referred to 
the Supreme, viz. Rima; but also, as in Kabir’s 
teaching, this Rama was not to him the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Oudh, but was 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, Rama 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. The doctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-marga, had no place in his system. On 
the other hand, as in the Bhakti-marga and as in 
Sifiism, the keynote of his system was an all- 
absorbing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, ‘The feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot be, de- 
scribed ; as it is said: ‘‘ A person asked me, What 
are the sensations of alover?” I replied: ‘‘ When 
you are a lover, you will know.”’ 

Baba Lal’s doctrine attracted the attention of 
the liberal-minded prince Dara Shukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
who sent for him and had several interviews with 
him in the year A.D. 1649. A report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian work entitled 
the Nddirw’n-nikat, our only authority on Baba 
Lal’s teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
the devoted love which was the essence and founda- 
tion of his religion, he taught that the human soul 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as water 
contained in a flask is a part of the water of, say, 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is the 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, and the 
water once contained in it can be reunited with 
the parent stream. The difference between the 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is that a 
drop of wine added to the former would impart to 
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it its flavour, but would be lost in the river. 
Similarly the Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is afflicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘world’ from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived from the 
seed, but the evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
Cause, or the interposition of the Creator. 

LirERaTURE.—A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus (vol. i. of ‘ Works’), 
London, 1862, p. 347 ff., from which most of the above has been 
drawn. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 
(H. ZIMMERN.] 


Introduction.—At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the first place, in spite of much diligent research, 
particularly in the course of the last two decades, 
the copious materials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever ee through 
new discoveries and publications, are far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. The difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental princi iss and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex character, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of other 
foreign elements which find expressionin it. Then, 
finally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist as to 
the essential character and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the polowsns question: Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their theory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, i.e. about B.C. 3000, as essentially complete— 
a fixed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pre-historic? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 

eriod? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 

ellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken ape as 
Winckler supposes, in the earliest known historical 

eriod? The present writer feels compelled, from 

is study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, the 
macrocosm 8 the microcosm, At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assyro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does. In particular, it seems to him that 
the close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on @ 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 

ossible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 

he present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 


lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine forms were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so that they could at will be 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled differences, due partly to widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a finished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschawung and 
consequently in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bab. Weltanschauung has in many ways, in spite 
of its one-sidedness and evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

1. History: The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 

eneral.—At the very commencement of the cunei- 
orm sources, about the year B.C. 3000, we find in 
the original documents—royal inscriptions and docu- 
ments pertaining to civil law—a pastectly confusing 
multitude of divine figures and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city-gods of different 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the whole land—a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt ee to harmonize the local cults, which 
originally ditfered widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into some definite 
relation to each other. In this way would be 
formed a divine State and divine families—pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mother, son—after 
the model of the earthly State and the human 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
different parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most cases, particularly in towns of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic successors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important seats of worship and their 
local deities which have to be considered are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows: Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) with Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) with Anu and Ishtar-Nand, Lagash with 
Ningirsu, Nippur with Enlil, Jsim with Bélit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamama (Ninib), Kutz (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Babilu (Babylon) with Marduk (Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabi (Nebo), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Anunitu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain: 
Ashshur with the god Ashshur, Ninua (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, Arba (Arbela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Harrdn with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian pantheon—a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa 
must also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can be partially traced in the actual history), for 
their local deities, Sin and Shamash, play quite 
a Presemninent part in the whole scheme of the 
Babylonian religion. We cannot say with equal 
certainty whether the important réle assigned to 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do with worship of the sun and 
the moon; but it is not so certain that, in the later 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion 
of heaven with Anu, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the 
original nature of these three gods. Rather may it 
have been that, under the influence of the systema- 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these gods with heaven, a 
second with earth, a third with water, were so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in these three directions, and to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult 
had originally to do with the worship of the morn- 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
whether here once more the astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we 
have originally in this deity a personification of 
fertility in human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less certain that the gods Marduk, Nabi, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times were associated 
on the one hand with phases of the sun, and on the 
other with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin with, any solar or astral 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
cult and nature, but that other features connect- 
ing them with nature and human life are the real 
key to their original character. 
ccordingly, we are of opinion that it is im- 
positle to postulate a pe y astral basis for the 
abylonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must 
certainly be granted that at a relatively very early 
date, t.e. partially at least, in the period repre- 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those who, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
astral stamp. This comes to light in all the outward 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear 
expression in the cults and the mythology. This 
wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly be re- 
arded as an inheritance from the Sumerians. In 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable 
conception of the world as a unity—another un- 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on earth, are in a relation of mutual 
correspondence. 

2. The chief figures of the pantheon.—Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
as proceed to notice and characterize them more 
fully. 

Aun (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme 
divine triad—Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever ma 

have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven,’ corresponding 
to the Sumerian ana, ‘ heaven,’ and thus the deity 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enlil 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god). He was 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. ere 


he reigned as king and father of the gods, who, for 
their part, had their ‘homes in the stars which circle 


round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Uruk; but in later times he 
had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
storm-god adais But, at least in the period known 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
into the background. On the other hand, he con- 
tinues to play a certain part in the mythology, 
where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
effect of a wide-spread Anu-worship belonging to a 
pre-historic time. We'find Antu, or Anatu, men- 
tioned as the wife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as the goddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens 

Enlil (Ellil)—a name which used to be generall 
misread Bel—is the second god of the highest ried 
Here he is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
trasted with Anu, the lord of the heavens. From 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-mountain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the frequent epithet of the ‘ great moun- 
tain.’ His wife is called Ninlil, also Bélit-matate, 
the ‘lady of lands,’ as well as Bélit-ile, the ‘lady of 
the gods,’ the mother-goddess kar’ éfoxyv. Enlil’s 
seat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
temple E-kur, whose remains have been excavated 
by an American expedition. The worship of this 
deity must have held a specially important place 
in the earlier Babylonian period. This can be 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at Nippur, but also from the réle 
which, down to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab. mythology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. For, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
gods, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 
act proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have occupied the chief place. 

Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-depths. The: pronuncia- 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet eas quite 
fully established. Perhaps, judging from the’Aés in 
Damascius, the name ought rather to be read Ae 
or something similar. His seat of worship was 
Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owing to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
be combined with the cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
father of Marduk remained an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
as the wise god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
the necessary means of assistance at hand. In 
particular, he helps by means of his own element, 
the healing water of the streams and the under- 

ound springs, which play an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism—the peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult. Here he is assisted by his son 
Marduk, who in this connexion is to be regarded 
not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the god 
of Babylon was only secondary. Ea’s wife is 
Damkina. 

Sin, the moon-god, the first of the second triad 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar (or 
also Sin, Shamash, and Adad), is the city-god of 
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lonia, where his temple, 


ight’), stood. But the 


Uru (OT Ur) in South Bab 

E-kishshirgal (‘house of } 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harrin in Mesopotamia. For even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkéi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.c.), Sin of Harran is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is Bél- 


{arrdn, ‘lord of Harran.’ is wife is always 
called Ningal, ‘the great lady,’ ‘the queen.’ His 
son is Shamash, the sun-god (in Harrin, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin was actuall cae by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for the moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
regarded as a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sin’s réle as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god kar’ éfoxjv. 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as his son—a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, ¢.g., the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are: in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa; in Northern, Si ee In both 
of these places his temple was ie ed E£-babbar, 
‘clear shining house,’ that which ‘is as the dwell- 
ing of heaven.’ His wife or mistress is Aja, ‘the 
bride.’ As son of Sin he is also regarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and Mésharnu, ‘rectitude’ 
—personifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated as the sun-god, who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, who is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the supreme judge in heaven and 
on the earth, to whom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on the stele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 

atron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
eld so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in which, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end ese d to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess.’ Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from the 
beginning connected with star-worship—especially 
that of Venus—cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character as ‘queen of heaven’ 
may go back to remote antiquity. The name 
Ishtar, whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on this point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nand), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nan& and Anunitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed, to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Anu, at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most prominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the lif« 
of Nature in general, the goddess in whose cult, 
articularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
eature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘Ishtar’s descent to Hades,’ this characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she is expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and thechase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
| RR particularly Ninlil (Bélit-ile) and 
amkina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is the lion, but perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above. But these Ishtar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
lorifying her as the aig nae and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammuz (see below, under ‘Tammiz’). 
Marduk (OT Merodach), the city-god of Baby- 
lon, is, from the point of view of his significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as ean ie with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. The meaning of 
the name Marduk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), with the temple-tower 
E-temenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth’). Mention is found of his wife 
Sarpanitu (‘the silver-gleaming one’), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Naba. But this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabi is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
Nabi with those of Babylon. On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival & 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox, 
This fact, along with many other phenomena 
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Jeads us to conclude that Marduk was essentially 
a deity who, as far as the year is concerned, was 
conceived as embodied in the spring sun bringing 
new life and light, and similarly embodied in 
the morning sun by day. At. a still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regarded as only a god of vege- 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
in the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other hand, the réle of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to have been first taken over from Naba. The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to be regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need—the réle which he accordingly plays in 
the literature of exorcism—is derived, as we saw in 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis-laid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the réle of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea of 
Eridu—a conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk with one of the planets—during the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shining Juppiter—is certainly not original, but 
merely a product of priestly astral speculation. 
We have still to mention that the proper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by the a a peat bélu, ‘the lord,’ so 
that finally Mardu was almost exclusively 
designated as Bél. In like manner, his spouse 
came to be called by preference Bélit, ‘lady.’ In 
the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the 
features are reflected which were finally ascribed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all the 
es Like the hymns adieed to Ishtar and 

hamash, the Marduk-hymns belong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of the 
Babylonian literature. 

Nabii (OT Nebo), the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsippa), occupied, it would seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of the Babylonian priest- 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘son’ of Marduk 
and as ‘recorder’ of destiny at the New Year 
festival. The name Nada is Semitic, and signifies 
‘announcer. What kind of ‘announcement’— 

ossibly that of destiny—is in view is uncertain. 

is later function, already mentioned as recorder, 
writer of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. Nabi is regarded not only as the writer 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of 
writing and of science. Among other essential 
qualities of Nabi we have to note that he often 
appears as a god of eens one of the 
most original traitsin hisnature. On the other hand, 
Nabi probably owes his connexion with a planet— 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos- 
sibly J ore priestly speculation, which drew 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sporadic 
references associating him with the darker half of 
the year, in ced to Marduk, the god of the 
bright half. The temple of Nabi in Borsippa 
bore the name £-zida (‘ perpetual house’), with the 
tewer H-uriminanki (‘house of the seven rulers of 
heaven and earth’). Nabi’s wife is called Tash- 
métu, a personification of an abstract idea, 
‘audience, without much living content. Nana, 


too, frequently appears as the wife of Nabi, and se 
does Nisaba the goddess of corn. hier 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
as to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic repreduction of the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
’-n-w-§-t ; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototype of this Aram. equivalent. Ninib origin- 
ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
Nippur. Here he was regarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of worship. His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously. 
casts down all opposing powers—the aspect under 
which he was afterwards taken over by the 
Assyrians as specially the god of war and the 
chase. In this aspect Zamama of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
identified with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing—a quality which is specially 
ascribed also to his wife Gula, the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the healing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the fields—a trait which 
brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
city-god of Lagash, a deity who in later times was 
very often directly identified with Ninib. Here 
again, perha s, as in the similar case of Naba, it 
is possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On the other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt- 
ful whether he is to be regarded as connected 
with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated with the sun of noon and 
summer. The planet associated with him is called 
Kaimanu (Kéwan)—the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a@ warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
like Ninib to the skies. 

Nergal is properly the city-god of Kuta (OT 
Cuthah), where his temple bore the name of 
E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 

ronunciation is fixed by its reproduction in the 
br and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, being expressly the god of the under 
world, ruler of the realm of the dead, and as such 
the husband of Eresh-kigal, the sovereign lady of 
the under world (although goddesses with other 
names—Las (Laz) and Mamitu—are associated with 
him as city-goddesses of Cuthah). It is very 
questionable, however, whether this relation of 
Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, and 
not a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city of 
Cuthah. Thus Nergal is also a god of plague 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, the 
pene eed roper, and is often identified with 
im. Like Ninib, he also appears as the god of 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way as 
Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god of the 
fields, granting lertility: It is possible, as was 
suggested in the case of Ninib, that in this 
relation to vegetation is to be found the original 
feature of his character. On the other hand, the 
solar and astral associations may in his case also 
be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal with 
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the sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 


concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 


period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of Nergal. ~ 

Nusku (or Nushku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of Enlil. Besides, he is met with in the 
sphere of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the tire-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the aah 
and conqueror of all evil a the promoter of all 
Root As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 

usku is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibdi/) is the 

rsonification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 

ab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft ; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Ramman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babylonia, but 
goes back to the Western Semitic Hadad. But 
in any case the figure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian sen eons 
being found even in the Sumerian pe , when he 
seems to have borne the name Jshkur. The great 
‘mportance assigned to the storm-god in the ane 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the ré 
which he plays in the myths (e.g. the story of 
the Flood), but also, ¢.g., from the fact that, in the 
official lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 

lace in the second divine triad, namely, Sin, 

hamash, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains ; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect as thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
a by his thunder and lightning destroys the host 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Ramman-worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Ramman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his wife is given as Shala. 

Tammiz is a deny. who occupies an altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods, His cult must, notwithstanding, have en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tammiz-cult survived in the lands adjoin- 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
lonian period. The name Jammiz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumuzi, and signifies literally ‘real 
child’; the older form is Dumuzi-euab=‘ real child 
of the water-depths.’ He is described as the god 
of the green p ant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tammuz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian Osiris-cult and 

robably in the later Tammuz-Adonis-cult outside 

abylonia) the native Bab. Tammiz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life with its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for man after death. One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema- 
ture death of the youthful Tammuz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners—a custom witnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. There 
are also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammiz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him her husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the el tare e for the yearly 
mourning for Tammiz. But side by side with this 
appears another conception, for instance in several 

ammiuz-hymns and in the so-called ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows Tammiz to the depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of ‘lammiz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the Assyrian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon—such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk—came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, ¢.g., he undertakes 
the conflict with the sea-monster Tiamat, which 
plays so large a part in the Bab. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and Anunnaki—designations for the Bab. 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, we have to under- 
stand by the /gigi the gods who were thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon; while 
the star-Jods, who had sunk below the horizon, 
were regarded as Anunnaki. 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief representatives have been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religious 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 

hese again were divided into those who mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 

sitively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 

im. To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to be assigned to every man. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They play a ver 
important part in the literature of exorcism, as all 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed were traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of the dead, the 
ghosts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living were ascribed. 

3. The myths and epics.—In the study of the 
Babylonian religion we have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
following is a list of those which are most im- 
ene for our purpose, and thus far best known 

rom the excavations: the Creation and cognate 
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myths, the Adapa myth, the story of the Flood 
with the other Atrakhasis myths and the myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Labbu 
myth, the Zi_ myth, the Etana ate Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, the Gil- 
gamesh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
derived, in the form in which we now have them, 
for the greater part, from the library of Ashur- 
banipal. But internal and external evidence shows 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier 
period. In the case of some of them we have even 
actual copies of an earlier date (c. 2000-1500 B.c.). 

(a) The Creation.—This part of the Babylonian 
mythology—partially known to us, even before 
the re-discovery of ancient Babylonia, from the 
Greek tradition of Berossus—receives fullest treat- 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Enuma elish, so called from 
its opening words. The contents are briefly as 
follows: Before the heavens and the earth were 
made, the primeval father Apsii and the primeval 
mother Tiamat (both personifications of the prim- 
eval ocean) along with their son Mummu were in 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- 
tions sprang the gods. Apsi and Tiamat, disturbed 
in the peace they had up to this time enjoyed, and 
accordingly discontented with the new condition 
of afiairs, devise a plan against the new world of 
gods. Apsi perishes at this stage. But Tiamat 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kingu, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her side, and 
creates a number of monsters—the eleven—to help 
her in the battle against the gods. ‘The contest at 
once begins. After several other gods have at- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Marduk at 
last offers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if he is victorious, the highest place 
among the gods shall in future belong to him. In 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is 
accepted, and homage is done to him as the future 
king of the gods. en comes a detailed and most 
vivid picture of the preparations for the battle of 
Marduk with Tiamat and of the battle itself. 
Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tiamat. 
He then turns his attention to the gods in her train, 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- 
band Kingu suffers the same fate. Marduk then 
returns to the corpse of Tiamat and cuts it in two 
parts, from which he fashions the heavens and the 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-god. It is worthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Babylon, the 
réle of creator being ascribed to him, although in 
other versions and at other centres of worship it 
was filled by such gods as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
The creation of the world by Marduk forma at the 
same time the festal legend of the Babylonian New 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi- 
dently paralleled with the annual reviving of nature 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked 
variations, differs from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk 
with Tiamat, but describes the world as arising— 
here also out of the ocean—without conflict, in 
quite a peaceful manner. 

(6) While, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
existence in Babylon of a so-called Paradise 
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legend proper, we have in the myth of Adapa a 
story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
of man as opposed to the immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has received from his father a 
high degree of wisdom—hence his designation ‘the 
superlatively prudent’ (Atrakhasis)—but not the 

ift of atervay life. On account of an act of vio- 
ence committed by him, he is cited to appear before 
the throne of Anu, the god of heaven. Adapa 
here had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life which Anu offered him, of acquir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
counsel of Ea, he rejected the offered gifts, and thus 
forfeited eternal life. 

(c) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bab. 
mythical chronology, at least as we know it from 
Berossus,—the cuneiform originals supply as yet 
only sporadic traces, —interposes a list of ten 

rimeval kings, of whom the hero of the Flood, 

tnapishtim-Atrakhasis (in Berossus, Xisuthros), 
is the last. The inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kings except 
the seventh in Berossus’ ise Evedoranchos. Ac- 
cording to them, Enmeduranki—the native form 
of the name—was king in Sippar, the city of the 
sun-god Shamash. ‘The latter adopted him as his 
associate, and taught him all the secrets of the 
soothsayer’s art. Hence Enmeduranki was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as the ancestor of tly 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

(d) It is most likely the same Atrakhasis as the 
hero of the legend of the Flood that meets us in 
another mythical any This myth tells how all 
kinds of plague, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
sickness were sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
gressions. But Atrakhasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
by his intercession in securing the cessation of the 
judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
as the last great judgment of Enlil on men be- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin—a judg- 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

(¢) It is not so certain whether the myth of the 
destroying god /ra should be placed in the same 
category, t.e. among the judgments preceding the 
Flood. In this myth Ira’s plenipotentiary, Ishum, 
at his command traverses all lands, and works a 
frightful carnage among men. 

(f) The Bab. Flood narrative, like that of the 
Creation, was long known from the pages of 
Berossus. In the original recovered by tlie ex- 
cavations, the story forms part of the Gilgamesh 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. The chief features 
of the story are briefly as follows. The gods in 
solemn assembly determine to send a flood in 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the close of the narrative). 
The god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
reveals this design to a protégé of his, Utna- 
pishtim—also called Atrakhasis, ‘ the superlatively 
ea ’—of the city of Shurippak, and commands 

im to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
living creatures of every kind with him into it. 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds his 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, and 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as all 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the be- 
ginning of the flood, whose advent had been pre- 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, he 
enters the ship himself and closes the door, en- 
trusting the steersman with the guidance of the 
vessel. Early next morning the flood breaks 
forth, Se sa by violent storms and thick 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of the 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destruction of her human 
ofispring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. But on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
eet opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
is cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove’fly from the ship. 
But she comes back because she finds no resting- 
lace. The same happens with a swallow, which 
tnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna- 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the Bods per- 
ceive with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
_ with Enlil for having caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and his wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the ‘ estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth—a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very much 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

(g) The subject of the Labbu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in Peay | this lion (labbu), 
and thereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Marduk did after his victory over Tiamat. 

(h) The Za myth relates how the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zu. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zi. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last—for so 
we may complete the defective text—one of them 
is successful. 

(t) The Etana myth has for ite principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be the first king on earth, he applies, by the 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the bites ae or AL) 

lant is kept. But when he has almost reachec 
his goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the effect that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came ee 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in aditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with Etana; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 
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(j) The myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal tells how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
but afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

(k) The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent of Ishtar to Hades. Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At every one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with Ishtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with ‘ water 
of life’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammiz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. 

(2) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
judge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
onians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the chief réle, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess Ishtar — probably the 
city-goddess of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites—guarded by the watchman Hum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this afiront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wrath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilzamesh, 
deeply affected by the death of his comrade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim— 
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also called Khasisatra (Atrakhasis), ‘the super- 
latively wise ’—the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their 
dens; then it goes through the dark mountain 
Mashu, whose entrance is guarded by two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only with difficulty allow 
him to pass. When he emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Gilgamesh comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
where the goddess Sabitu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the ‘throne of the sea.’ From her Gil- 
gamesh receives directions as to the way to Utna- 
pishtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
the neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the ‘ water of death’ to his great ancestor. 
veaueeh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in 
crossing the ‘water of death,’ he reaches Utna- 
pishtim. That hero imparts to the new arrival 
instruction regarding the meaning of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a aeeailea account 
of the Flood: and-of his own translation to his 
resent dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
tis, in fact, the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
shortly sketched above, which is here interwoven 
as an episode into the Gilgamesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, Utnapishtim and his wife 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to ‘life,’ but only 
with very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes Gilgamesh 
to bathe at the place of purification, and thereafter 
embarks with him to restore him to his home. 
Gilgamesh luckily finds in the deep waters a 
wonder-working plant mentioned by Utnapishtim, 
to which he gives the name ‘ when grey-haired, the 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to 
take with him to Uruk, to eat it, and to return 
to the condition of youth. But on the way the 
wondrous plant is snatched from him by a serpent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but without the 
plant. The conclusion of the epic then relates 
how Gilgamesh, by means of necromancy, enters 
into communication with the spirit of his dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. 

4. The realm of the dead and belief in a future 
life.—The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
after death are to be discovered from various pass- 
ages in the mythological literature containing 
descriptions of the realm of the dead: e.g. the 
Descent of Ishtar to Hades, the IInd, Xth, and 
XIIth tablets of the Gilgamesh epic, the myth of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian hell, cannot, according to 
later investigation, be viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
“vinged raiment, spend a shadowy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach 
to this home of the dead appears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is effected 
through seven gates, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is guarded by sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- 
ing to the way in which they passed from life— 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot (drinking pure water)—or 
according to the degree in which they are provided 
with offerings by surviving relatives. The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- 


ment, too, which the Anunnaki pronounced at the 
entrance of a dead,man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the conditions of his so- 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
is the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Allatu, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
appears sometimes as Nergal and again as Ninazu. 
To her retinue belong also Bélit-séri, the great 
recorderess of the under world, and Namtaru, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her com- 
mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
to be found a spring of ‘the water of life,’ which 
seems to be under the control of the Anunnaki. 
The fate of the dead in the under world seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
able and permanent. hus far, at all events, no 
certain traces have been found in the Bab. litera- 
ture of any belief in a general resurrection or in 
the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
kings in the old Bab. period—partially during 
their lifetime and especially after their death—is 
to be otherwise interpreted, and proves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general resurrection. 

he cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and Assyria, although not nearly to the 
same extent as in Egypt. Among its rites were 
the arrauging of the obsequies, coupled with the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mournin, 
ceremonies, as well as the regular provision of f 
and drink as offerings to the departed. The method 
of disposing of the corpse was always, at least in 
the historic period (as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions and the excavations), that of burial; and all 
kinds of ornaments and utensils accompanied the 
body into the grave. 

5. Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
large réle in the Bab. religion. Both of these arts 
were not merely practised unofficially, but formed 
an important part of the official State religion. 
Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab. and Assyr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
exorcist at every critical moment of their under- 
takings as well as in connexion with all important 
religious ceremonies. This accounts for the high 
esteem which was always enjoyed by the riestly 
soothsayer and the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the same reason the texts relat- 
ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceedingly 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 
whole Bab. religious literature. 

The principal spheres from which the soothsayer 
drew his omens were the heavens—particularl 
solar, lunar, and planetary phenomena—and entrails 
—particularly the liver of sheep offered in sacrifice. 
Thus, astrology on the one hand and examination 
of livers on the other could almost be described as 
the characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying. 
There were, however, numerous other phenomena 
from which omens were obtained. Thus, even as 
early as the Penna eriod, we have texts re- 
lating to hydromancy. ‘There are also numerous 
instances of soothsaying from dreams, from the 
action of animals of il and, especially from the 
flight of birds, from unnatural phenomena such 
as monstrous births—human or animal, — from 
atmospheric changes, and so on. The copious Bab. 
literature on the subject consists of exhaustive 
catechism-like text-books for the soothsaying 
priests. All possible occurrences are casuistically 
stated, and their various interpretations given, 
according to a scheme such as the following: ‘If 
such and such is the condition of the liver of the 
sheep, then the king (or the land) will have such 
and such an experience (happy or otherwise).’ In- 
scribed clay models of sheep livers, of which only 
two specimens have as yet been discovered, were 
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even used to educate in this kind of soothsaying. 
There have also come down to us very minute in- 


structions regarding the ritual to be observed in’ 


practising the art in question. The patron of the 
soothsaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’s 
name is frequently coupled with his as occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
of a comforting and encouraging character, which 
were given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
in the name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
ture belonging to this department cannot with 
certainty be dated earlier than the 7th cent., the 
time of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 

The art of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
ant place in the Assyro-Babylonian religion. The 
priest-exorcist found his sphere of work especially 
in cases of sickness, where the function of the 
physician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
remove the ban which was supposed to lie on the 
sick person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumably caused the trouble. But in 
addition to cases of actual sickness, the exorcist 
was called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human beings— 
witches and wizards—who were conceived to act as 
the instruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
at the worship of the dead—in short, on every occa- 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and where 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits. The means used by the exorcist in the 
ritual consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge mass of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatures. In addition, there were a great many 
ritual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
ing the body of the patient, the practice of symbolic 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
objects, and the like. An important réle was 
played also by the penitent who was the subject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such as casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. Asin the case of soothsaying so in 
the service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk Vged as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Eridu, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism. 

6. Hymns and prayers.—The Bab. hymns and 

rayers to the gods reach a much higher religious 
ia than the extensive literature of soothsaying 
and exorcism. Here again a large literature 1s at 
our disposal, although much of it is unfortunately 
as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
identical copies belonging to the old Bab. period, 
emanated preponderatingly from this very early 
date. From that time they were handed down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro- Babylonian 
religion of the later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. rulers, 
and whose date can thus be exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, aa 
was to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked shies This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy # separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impressiur 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination 01 
two verses into a fouls verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
Babylonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, etc. 
ost of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formule for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These were 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori- 
fication of a dee deity—often through the 
description of his exploits as portrayed in the 
myths. Thus we possessa series of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Marduk’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
ammiz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz and the 
rejoicing for his return. sf the case of many 
other hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to be employed for purposes 
of exorcism. hese incantation formule, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a shorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
eee and, finally, the offering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hymn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
formule, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7. Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals. — 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not onl 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple can 
to acertain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our information has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a number of ground-plans 
have been unearthed. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, 
occupied the principal space. At the end farthest 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, 
the most holy place of the temple, where the 
image of the god was set up. At the sides of the 
great hall there were to be found a variety of side- 
chambers, used for keeping the temple-vessels, 
and as apartments for the priests. The temple 
proper had attached to it a storeyed tower (ziqqurat) 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was 
regarded as specially sacred, and bore a special 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the 
world-structure, which was also conceived as of 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have 
been frequently looked on as the ‘grave’ of the 
god to whom the temple belonged. The names of 
the temples and temple-towers bepne almost 
exclusively to the old sacred Sumerian language 
—an indication of the influence which ideas 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the 
Bab. cult... We must ‘note also a very important 
part that was played by the temples in the great 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto- 
gether apart from the religious sphere. Owing to 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- 
mining factor in the economic Tite of Babylon, 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade. Proof 
of this is found in the numerous commercial 
contracts, belonging to the earliest as well as the 
latest period, cok have been discovered in the 
temple archives. 

In view of the important place which religion 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, the prestige and power of the priests 
were at all periods naturally very great. When- 
ever any of the kings, as, e.g., Sennacherib, 
attempted to free himself from the tyranny of 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled apon 
himself, and a reaction always set in which 
only intensified the power of the priests. The 
subdivisions of the priesthood were many, as is 
sufficiently eidenesd by the great variety of 
designations applied to them. A specially im- 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing 
section on ‘Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar 
position was occupied .also by the priestly 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these 
separate classes of priests there were special 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant. 
These give most minute directions regarding the 
separate functions of the priests in the various acts 
of worship. The different classes of priests also 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with 
their own traditions. In this connexion the 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the 
office descending from father to son, and very 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- 
dition as a qualification for priestly service. 
Similar, though presumably not quite so stringent, 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds. 
The fact that the arts of reading and writing, and 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were in the 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the 
Bab. literature almost every abiact is looked at 
from the point of view of religion and priestly 
wisdom. This knowledge as Hn as acquaintance 
with writing and literature—in Babylonia no easy 
attainment—were communicated esoterically in 
the priestly schools, where successive generations 
of priests underwent long years of instruction. 
Of this we have abundant evidence through our 
poesia of the actual tablets used in this training. 

riestesses are also repeatedly to be met with in 
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Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
of Ishtar; but women make their appearance in 
the cult more especially as discharging the function 
of hierodouloi or temple-prostitutes. 

At all periods of the Assyro-Babylonian religion 
the sacrificial system was extensive and multiform. 
Much can be gathered about Bab. sacrificial 
customs not only from numerous notices in the 
inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
(in the case of the ‘incense’-offering) causing him to 
smell a sweet odour. But in other passages the idea 
clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub- 
stitute for a human sacrifice that would otherwise 
have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
of the bloodless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
fruit. The qulsialioseyaccs usually consisted of 
oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
also offered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
animals. For the ‘incense’-offering cedar and 
cypress wood, and flour, cane, and myrtle were 
used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
parte were reserved for the god, while other parts 

ecame the portion of the priests. Strangely 
enough, the blood of the sacrificial victim does not 
seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
Bab. ritual. In addition to ie offerings proper, 
it was customary at all periods of Bab. antiquity 
to bring the most varied gifts to the temple as 
votive offerings. 

Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
there was a great variety of other rites in the Bab. 
religion. Among these an important place is held 
by the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
priests, eae have been referred to in the section 
on ‘Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
the mourning customs connected with the cult of 
the dead. These included such practices as the 
beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
out of the beard, and the mutilation of the body by 
means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 
cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 
the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
festival. This feast was in earlier times held in 
honour of other gods. But when the Marduk-cult 
of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
New Year feast became at once the chief festival 
of Marduk and the greatest and most important 
festival in the Bab. calendar. It was celebrated 
on the first days of the month Nisan, at the time of 
the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
procession, in which the image of Marduk was 
taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-car along 
the festal street from his temple, E-sagila, to the 
house of the New Year festival, and thence back 
to his temple. Neighbouring towns also brought 
the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
this procession. At the time of the festival the 
gods were mapper to sit in solemn conclave, 
under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
coming year. Among other festivals mentioned 
in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs to the 
lament for Tammiz in midsummer, in the month 
called after him, Prominent also is the feast of 
Ishtar in the following month, Ab. Among the 
days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 
also the 19th were supposed to be specially un- 
lucky, and therefore there was a general suspension 
of business on these days. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
THE BABYLONIAN RELIGION.—It is very difficult 
to form a sm estimate of the value and relative 
standing of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
jue to the fact that we are for the most part 
dependent on official documents, such as royal 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, etc. ; we have 
very few documents of a private and individual 
nature which would give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected with the 
external and traditional ritual forms and doctrines. 
But we may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even when external religious forms 
were retained unaltered, the mental attitude to- 
wards them underwent important changes. This 
may be assumed, in ticular, for the later 
Assyrian and the New Bab. period, and it finds 
support in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongside of the learning and 

artially conscious deception of the epesortly specu- 
ations. The presence among the Babylonians of 
this simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
help in all situations of life, is proved—and that 
even in the earliest period—by many deeply re- 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as well 
as by other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
which find expression in the formation of Bab. 
roper names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
onians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
papas ab pe to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura Mazda religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of the nobler germs present in the 
Sabylonian religion was hampered by the strong 
crmlomineios of the magi and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
part in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor whose importance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
movements historically connected with it, to many 
pure and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
abstruse and superstitious. 
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zin, Leipzig, 1904; C. Virolleaud, L’astrologie chaldéenne, 
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1905 (Der Alte Orient, vii. 8), and ‘Sumer.-bab. Tamazlieder, 
ores: 1907 (SSGW, philol.-histor. Klasse, lix. 4); L. W. King, 
Bab. Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896; F.Hehn,\‘ Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk,’ in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, v. 8, 1905; J. 
Bollenriicher, Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, Leipzig, 1904 ; 
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Combe, Hust. du culte de Sin, Paris, 1908; S. Langdon, 
Sumerian and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909. 
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der bab. Rel., ii., Leipzig, 1901, also ‘Zum bab. Neujahrsfest,’ 
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Schrank, Bab. Stihnriten, Leipzig, 1908; J. Morgenstern, ‘The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ Berlin, 1905 (Mittetl. der 
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BACKSLIDING.—A falling from grace after 
identification with religion, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation. The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One candistinguish perhaps four different 
qualities of interpretation, although the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid- 
ing’ ("2wo) in the OT, although the more special 
sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Demas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24’ 19) and the 
First Epistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of warnings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (g.v.), or of ‘ persever- 


ance’ ine ) 4 

(2) The second stage in its use was that in which 
it assumed a theological meaning. It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted off in the direction 
of speculative theclgeys If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if the will of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efforts of the righteous have any value, there 
must be not only the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Ro 8-8, which 
formulate a doctrine of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘impossibility of repentance’ 
on the part of those who ‘fall away,’ as presented 
in He 6° (cf., ¢.g., Tillotson, Works (London, 1820], 
vi. 65ff.). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Arminians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes: 

* As persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
eonverted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
be converted or no; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, persons are commanded and counselled to persevere, 
although by their being already converted, it is certain that they 
shall persevere. By their resolutely and steadfastly Pesohoer 
through all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they obtain 
an evidence of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by their unstableness and backsliding, they procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy’ (Works, N.Y. 
1830, vol. vii. p. 483). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. After pro- 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among Protestants as the desirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and was made the subject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (cf. Baxter, 
Works (London, 1830], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a ‘renewal’ after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regarded as the occasion of the formulation 
of the notion of the ‘second experience’ or 
‘sanctification’ (qg.v.). 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in the question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually specified in treatises and 
theological] dictionaries were: ‘the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.’ Asearly as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider, the 
chief point .of which seems to have been to show 
the differences in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and the backsliding of the other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian Register ([1836], vol. ii. pp. 198-206) 
expresses the conviction that we shall ‘succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
mass of mental phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to which they must all be referable,’ as 
1s being done in the material sciences; and he 
Se by analogy to the success of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases. Recently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psycho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

t appears that nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
oped. they are clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those which ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is slightly greater among those who have undergone 
conversion than among the others. One may look 
for the cause of this difference in several directions, 
In the first place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to suggestion and more impression- 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and questionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The difference seems to 
be due in part, likewise, to the fact that at con- 
yersion the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expected to identify hiniself 
with the conventional ways of the Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should be greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newly-acquired enthusiasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 

he difficulties usually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrained that life expresses 
itself naturally and easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying backslidin 
seems to be found in the natural tendency o 
human interests to ebb and flow. Nervous energy, 
when directed vigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely expendsitself, and must then have a period of 
recuperation. Rhythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is shown in experi- 
mentsupon continuous muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous object, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an exceptionally 
busy day, and in subnormal temperatures following 
fever. Persons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have ups and downs in their degree of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regularintervals. Ifa rhythmical 
flow of energy is a law of life, it should be expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some- 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five successive years 
he was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined during the summer; 
and many other similar, though less striking 
instances are on record. It has n ascertained 
by Malling-Hausen that physical growth is acceler- 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by the rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will-attitudes and that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there are many instances of the former, due, 
perhaps, to the re-assertion of old habitual modes of 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions shows 
another type, in whom the changed attitude towards 
life brought about through conversion is fairly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity of 
their religious ardour suffers a decline. Their real 
religious status seems not to be affected even while 
they are inactive in the direction of the new life. 
These would seem to require a different spiritual 
regimen from those who backslide in the former 
sense. 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
perhaps, in respect of the Post coterie experi- 
ence, is that the new insight or mode of conduct, 
however genuine it may be, must, in order to be 
permanent, become so incorporated into a new set 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natural and spontaneous as the old. The former 
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type of life which is still structurally a part of 
consciousness, must either be refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 
evil with the good. 


Lrreraturs. — Tillotson, Works, London, 1820, vi. 65 ff. ; 
Calvin, Institutes, bk. iii. ch. 23; Wesley, Works, vi. 60 ff. ; 
Edwards, Works, New York, 1830, vii. 483 ff.; Baxter, Works, 
London, 1830, iv. 351-871; Starbuck, .The Psychology of Re- 
ligion, London, 1899, pp. 854-391; William James, The 

arieties of Religious Experience, New York-and London, 
1902; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907. EDWIN D. STARBUCK. 


BACON, FRANCIS. —1. Life.— The second 
no of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 

lizabethan England,—great both in power and 
achievement within his chosen field of speculation, 
—Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 
among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
his own time, he trusted his name and memory ‘ to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,’ but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 


intellect to be clearly seen and understood. 

He was born in London on the 22nd of January 1561, his 
father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, being then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother, second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen’s chief minister. His father had the gifts of humour, 
audacity, and duplicity essential to success at Elizabeth’s 
court ; his mother possessed a classical training and resultant 
taste, which were grafted upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 
Some trace of all of these juences may be found in the char- 
acter and attainments of the son. At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity College, Cambridge, of which Whitgift, 
the future ‘moderate’ Archbishop, was the head. He remained 
till he was almost fifteen (Christmas 1575), forming at the time 
a boyish disapproval of Aristotle’s philosophy, which was after- 
want gravely recorded. In 1576 he became a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, being destined no doubt for political 
office, to be secured through the profession of the Law. From 
1576 to 1579 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but was summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father in the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, the deterioration of Bacon’s 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the series of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to his 
relatives and others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful to read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered into residence at Gray’s Inn, became an ‘Utter 
Barrister’ in 1582, and a ‘ Bencher’ (which gave him the right 
to practise) in 1586. Meantime he had entered Parliament as 
member for Melcombe Regis in 1584, and in subsequent Parlia- 
ments he sat successively for Taunton, Liverpool, and Middle- 
sex. He became one of the foremost speakers of the day, and 
one of the most eloquent, according to the well-known descri; 
tion of Ben Jonson: ‘There happened in my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, 
when he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own nee 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end ’(Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 80). 

In politics, both in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, he supported the supremacy of the personal authority 
of the sovereign, but urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1591 he made the acquaintance of the 
Earl of Essex, a young favourite of the Queen, between whom 
and Bacon a strong siendan speedily grew up. In 1693, 
Bacon’s action in the House of Commons upon the Subsidy Bill, 
which he opposed for good reasons, brought him into disfavour 
with the Queen. Although he did not recant his opinion, Bacon 

rostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 

ut beyond his r nition as one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
he did not either then or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
any public appointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon his brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to his own son (and successor), Sir Robert Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, it is recorded, said of him that he had ‘a 

eat wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
earning, but in law thought he could rather show to the utter- 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep’ (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Bacon, vol. i. p, 297). His share in the 
trial and condemnation of Essex will always remain a blot 
upon his character, however many the extenuating circum- 
stances that may be urged. To strengthen his waning authority 
with the acess Essex obtained the appointment of Commander- 
in-Ohiet Ireland for himself. e failed lamentably and 
utterly, and returned to face his ‘enemies’ at Court, after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post. Placed under 
arrest, but afterwards released, he entered into a plot to seize 
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the Queen’s person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above all, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
had the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1601). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to ket Me the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part the trial—to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances. Essex being a popular hero, it was neces- 
sary to justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was bound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of his 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps he could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not have lent a hand in vilifying 
his name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James in 
1603, Bacon rapidly rose in honour and position. He married 
the daughter of an alderman, with a good dowry, in 1606, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1607, Attorney-General {n 1613, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was soon exchanged for the higher 
one of Lord Chancellor) in March 1616-17. When he was 
Attorney-General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended for publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggested a conspiracy, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in order to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Arshbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
bers of the Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, but cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be held responsible for it. It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
Another of the unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to his 

osition, was involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
ir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The real evil of his life, however, now as ever, was his sub- 
servience, sometimes immoral, and always mean, to the great 
men of the day, who under King James were invariably selfish, 
grasping, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
virtues of life. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to influence the judges, is the most con- 
spicuous instance. Bacon, who had been knighted in 1608, was 
in 1618 made Baron Verulam, and in January 1620-21 Viscount 
St. Albans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seemed to smile most 
sweetly upon him, she was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
in history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsidies, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to sit in 1621. From 
the first the members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing: they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-system and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Oertain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever nee given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes; the practice was common at the time, along with 
much worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment Be discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried; he confessed to 
every item of a ne series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his offices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament. 
The imprisonment lasted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in his misfortune, declaring, ‘I was the justest judge that was 
in England these fifty years: but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred years.’ Melodramatic as 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct. He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious judges of his time. Although 
in 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bodies can be preserved by cold. 
He caught a sudden chill in the process, and was carried to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death,—in ex- 
peewee of a speedy recovery—* As for the experiment itself, 
it succeeded excellently well’ (printed in Sir Tobie Matthew's 
Collection of Letters, 1660, p- 57 : F 

2. Works.—Bacon’s earliest printed work, and 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and consisted of ten essays, 
along with which were printed the Meditationes 
Sacre and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 


edition was reprinted several times, but in 1612 it 
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was expanded into forty essays, and in 1625 into 
fifty-eight, the final number. ithin its own field, 
it is undoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its phrases, 
the delicacy and point of its criticisms upon life’s 
various phases, the depth and yet the lightness of 
its observations, have made it a ‘classic’ almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Two Books on the Advancement of 
Learning. This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon as a part of the ‘Great Renovation’ (Jnstaur- 
atio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new books), and 
published in 1623 as the de Dignitate et Augmentis 
Scientiarum, Libri IX. It is a review of the whole 
state of knowledge as it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should be. It pointed out the 
defects of man’s present knowledge, the Jacune or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and systematization of the various branches of 
knowledge. The de Sapientia Veterum, 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of physical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 
eater, golden age of man. The work on which 
acon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Organum, published, although incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, his criti- 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which Ye in 
wait for human thought—the famous doctrine of 
the Jdola, etc. The treatise had been written and 
re-written by Bacon no fewer than twelve times. 
‘Severe as it is,’ says Church, ‘it is instinct with 
enthusiasm, sometimes with passion. The Latin 
in which it is written answers to it; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordliness of a great 
ee of philosophical legislation’ pene! 225). 
ew other works (Historia Ventorum, Historia 
Vite et Mortis, History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a great 
number of works and fragments appeared at differ- 
ent dates after his death. The Sylva Sylvarum— 
a collection of facts, fables, and problems in various 
ranches of Natural History—and the New Atlantis 
—Bacon’s scientific Utopia—were edited by Rawle 
in 1627. Others followed in 1629 (Certaine Miscel- 
lany Works), 1638 (Opera Moralia et Civilia), 1648 
(Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam), 1653 (Scripta 
in Nat. et Univ. Philosophia: Gruter), 1657 (Resus- 
citatio), 1658 (Opuscula Varia Posthuma), 1679 
(Baconiana: Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited by Rawley, who was Bacon’s secretary in 
the last years of his life, and who remained his 
rofound admirer. The complete works are to be 
ound in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re- 
ferred to below. The works include many occa- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, as well 
as a number of sketches and appendixes to Bacon’s 
Instauratio Magna of the Sciences. The majority 
of these are in Latin, but the more important 
pieces, along with the de Augmentis, and the 
Novum Organum, are translated by Spedding in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the Complete Edition. 
3. Philosophy.—Bacon, said Macaulay, ‘moved 
the intellects which have moved the world’: he did 
not himself produce anything original in Science, 
in Philosophy, or in his own chosen region of the 
latter, Logic. But he inspired others with his 
enthusiasm for Natural Science, his hopes of the 
great issues for man which depended on its study, 
his ideal of the methods by which it was to te 
see acon It is largely through his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described as the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni- 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, but of psychological, ethical, 
social, and religious phenomena. hen Bacon 
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wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Middle Ages; here and there observers 
had arisen who looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their questions. Such were Roger Bacon, Nicolaus 
of Cusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, Gilbert, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally with the physical horizon: 
the discovery of America and the invention of 

rinting were still novelties to the world into which 
Bacon was born. There seemed no limit to the 
possibilities of wealth, of happiness, of knowledge, 
within man’s reach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowledge, that was to be the means 
of gaining the other two: and from the beginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task of show- 
ing men how the knowledge, which was also power, 
was to be attained. At 25 he wrote an essay on 
the subject which he called the ‘Greatest Birth of 
Time’ (Temporis Partus Maximus), and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
the famous words, ‘I confess I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends: for 
I have taken all knowledge to be my province’ 
(Letters and Life, i. 108f.). In the fragment called 
de Interpretatione Nature Proewmium (complete 
ed. iii. 518), he describes his qualifications for the 
task : 

‘For myself, I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for 
the study of Truth ; as having a mind nimble and versatile ee 
to catch the resemblances of things (which is the chief point), 
and at the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their 
subtler differences ; as being gifted by nature with desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in order; 
and as being a man that neither affects what is new nor admires 
what is old, and that hates every kind of imposture. So I 
thought my nature had a kind of familiarity and relationship 
with Truth’ (Spedding’s tr., Letters and Life, iii. 85). 

This is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
the real qualities of Bacon’s mind when face to 
face with the facts of nature. Truth became the 
passion of his life—or rather the discovery of truth, 
for truth itself he regarded rather as a means to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. From 
the first he set before him as his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Man—Regnum Hominis—the dominion 
of man over nature, and, through this power, the 
increase of his happiness and his dignity. In this 
sense, nodoubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House— 
the college which was the ‘ eye’ of the kingdom of 
New Atlantis—it is said : ‘The end of our founda- 
tion is the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ 

n Bacon’s design the Instauratio Magna was to 
consist of six parts, only one of which, the first, 
was completed by him. The parts are as follows : 
(1) Partitiones Scientiarum: classification of the 
sciences, and the distribution of inquiries amon 
them, a map of the conquests already made, an 
a survey of the unoccupied lands. (2) Novum 
Organum, sive Indicia de Interpretatione Nature : 
the new method of discovery, or suggestions on the 
interpretation of nature, by which the old and 
futile method of ‘anticipating’ nature was to be 
displaced. (3) Phenomena Universi: tables of 
facts, the results of observation and experiment, 
on which philosophy (or science) was to be built 
up. (4) Scala Intellectus sive Filum Labyrinthi: 
‘the ladder of the intellect,’ or ‘clue of the laby- 
rinth,’ was to consist in examples, types, or models 
of the method in actual working, concrete applica- 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. (5) Prodromi, 
sive Anticipationes Philosophie Secunde : anticipa- 
tions of the new philosophy, before the latter should 
have been completed, a kind of foretaste, or, as 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest before the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophia 
Secunda, or Scientia Activa, was to be the final 
completion and crowning of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to be left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his cause; he con- 
ey writes as if he desired wealth and position 
only that he might have more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to be the 
bell-ringer, who is ‘first up, to call others to 
church,’ the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society such as he describes in New Atlantis, and 
such as the Royal Society became soon after his 
day—a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limited fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would be 
that he did no great things, but simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
(Nov. Org. i. Aph. 97). 

(1) It is unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning, the de 

mentis, and the Descriptio Globi Intellectualis, 
with certain variations. The ground of division 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties—Memory, Imagination, Reason. Thus 
the branches of knowledge are classified under three 
heads : aaistory (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing with Adividuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Reason, dealing 
with Generel Notions or Universals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. ‘As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its sport. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, in poesy it is released from that 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases’ 
(complete ed. v. 503). The term ‘ Philosophy’ with 
Bacon covers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge ; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impressions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves (ib. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modern 
methods in his insistence on keeping close to 
nature, and in his suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of aberrations and 
monsters, t.¢. pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of the products of human art, as well as of 
the normal and unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, he insisted both on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena (cf. also Nov. Org. ii. 28, 30). Philosophy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions—Divine Philo- 
sophy or Natural Theology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man—was to be preceded by a 
Prima Philosophia, a form of Metaphysics; the 
Sciences were to be ‘like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tance entire and continuous before it divides itself 
into arms and boughs’ (complete ed. i. 540). It was 
intended by Bacon to deal with two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those which are 
common to several of the sciences, and (bd) the ‘ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such as Much- 
Little, Like-Unlike, Possible- Impossible. The 
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second part was to be a kind of Teleology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Nuch-Little, etc.—why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other words, Prima 
Philosophia was to take the parts which are played 
now by the Theory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
boo was also to form one of the divisions (Physics 

eing the other) of the Speculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that which was to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics was to deal with the 
Efficient and Material Causes, Metaphysics with the 
Formal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
produces nothing,’ he said in the de Aug. (iii. ch. 5). 
According to Fowler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is useless, but that knowing 
the purpose or end an object serves does not help 
us to produce the object, which is the true aim of 
Science. 

The Classification, with its wealth of sub- 
divisions, details, appendixes, should be studied, 
as showing the remarkable comprehensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
different lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialists. 

(2) The second part of the Instauratio, to which 
the Novum Organum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery. It was to differ from the ordinary Logic 
in three things—its end, its methods of proof, its 
principles of inquiry. Its end was to be, not argu- 
ments, but arts; its method, not syllogism, but 
induction ; its principles, not the first notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, but 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, according to the evidence of 
things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 ff.). 

Bacon’s influence on scientific method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen victims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula abrasa, if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Jdola (or ‘ phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph. 38-70, and the Distrib. Operis) classifies 
these as: (1) Idola Tribus, Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men; (2) Jdola Specus, 
Phantoms of the Cave, those which depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 
(3) Idola Forti, Phantoms of the Market-place, those 
that spring from words, the counters which men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but which so 
often are false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idola Theatri, Phantoms of the 
Theatre, which include the false philosophies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Superstitious 
(see also the Redargutio Philosophiarum and the 
Cogitata et Visa), which had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and which, it was neces- 
sary to show, were mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shows, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea underlying the term ‘Theatre.’ 
But the mind, once cleared, would only grow 
another crop of weeds if left to itself (intellectus 
sibt permissus). How the Tree of Knowledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
the purpose of the Method to show. It was to 
be purely mechanical: ‘My way of discovering 
sciences goes far to level men’s wits, and leaves but 
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little to their individual excellence, because it 
performs everything by the surest rules and de- 
monstrations’ (Nov. Org. i. Aph. 122). The steps 
are (a) the collection of facts in the Natural and 
Experimental History, (5) the arrangement of 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and varied combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given 
the knowledge of these, the book might be read by 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that 
each nature is a limitation or ‘mode’ of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the 
‘form’ seems to mean the nature itself which is 
being inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, 
when apart from the many other natures with 
which it is combined in things. Thus the ‘form’ 
of heat is something which is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
respects, and which is absent from all instances 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler 
(Nov. Org.? Introd.), Bacon’s ‘Form’ sometimes 
means Essence or Definition, at other times Cause or 
Law of Production (‘ vere rerum differentiz,’ ‘res 
ipsissima,’ ‘natura alia que sit cum natura data 
convertibilis et tamen sit limitatio nature notioris,’ 
‘fons emanationis,’ ‘lex actus puri,’ etc., Nov. Org. 
i. 75, ii. 1,2, 4). Both of these conceptions are con- 
tained in the modern idea of Cause. Thus, in his 
own remarkable exampie of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller particles of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20); this 
motion would be the ‘form’ of heat, t.¢. its state- 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its 
pecnaon would mean the production of heat. 
eedless to say, it was the latter result, operation, 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- 
bringing experiments should be tried rather than 
Fruit-bringing, in the first instance. 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange- 
ment of the Material, for a given nature or quality, 
into certain Tables as a basis for Induction—Tables 
of Essence or Presence, i.e. of instances which agree 
in the presence of the given quality, e.g. all cases 
and kinds of heat; Tables of Deviation, or of 
Absence, i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal- 
ogous to the affirmative instances, in which the 
nature is absent; and Tables of Degrees or Com- 
parison, instances in which the nature occurs in 
varying degrees. 

(4) The fourth step was to be the Exclusion of 
all those natures which are either absent when 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), 
present when the latter is absent (by the second 

able), or which increase when the given nature 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table). 
And it is on the application of Exclusion that 
Bacon places the main stress of his Induction. He 
expected that within a few years after the Experi- 
mental History had been formed, everything would 
be known about Nature! As a matter of fact, the 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have 
been an endless process. 

The two chief flaws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, 
and his disregard of hypothesis, of the scientific 
imagination, as a source of ‘ probable’ knowledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Yet 
he recognizes the value of hypothesis, first, in his 
own Vindemiatio Prima, or First Vintage—the 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction 
(Nov. Org. ii. 20, on the Form of Heat); and 
secondly, in the aids to Induction, of which only 
one class were dealt with by him, viz. the Pre- 
rogative Instantiarum, or Prerogative Instances 
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(ib. ii. 21-51). These are instances such as throw 
light more readily or effectively than others upon 
the true nature of ‘a quality; they include such 
well-known terms as ‘Solitary,’ ‘Striking’ or 
‘Glaring,’ ‘ Parallel,’ ‘ Limiting’ or ‘ Borderland,’ 
and ‘Crucial’ or ‘ Finger-post’ Instances. It is 
possible to say that his statement of these Preroga- 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
his Method itself has had. For the rest, the laws 
nee the Forms were to give the lowest prin- 
ciples of Induction, from which men were to rise, 
first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
take place ; they were to express the very heart or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstracted, would, Bacon believed, bring whole 
‘flocks of works’ in their train. 

Of the remaining parts of the intended Jnstau- 
ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
description of the Universe—the Natural and 
Experimental History—in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Death, of the Dense and the 
Rare, the Sylva Sylvarum, ete. ; but it was not a 
work for which he felt himself fitted, and much 
that he has collected is absurd, superstitious, or 
unverified report from unknown or untested author- 
ities. Active science was not his part in life. But 
he undertook the work only because it was a neces- 
sary preliminary, and he could get no others to do 
it for him. It remains true of his Method as a 
whole, that it was neither so novel as he believed 
nor so effective as he hoped. No discoveries were 
made by its use, and the great scientific masters 
that followed him employed the imagination much 
more than his doctrine allowed. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; science is further than ever from Bacon’s 
ideal, viz. that of a unethod which any one whatever 
may learn and apply. At the same time, Bacon 
stands, along with Aristotle, as one of the ‘ masters 
of those who know’; he stimulated, if he did not 
awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 
the pursuit of truth which has been a characteristic 
of European science since his day. Directly or 
indirectly, he initiated the study of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena by scientific and experimental 
methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Empiricism, and of the French Enlightenment. A 
more specific claim is made by Fowler (Francts 
Bacon, 7 91): ‘Inductive Logic, that is, the system- 
atic analysis and arrangement of inductive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural induction which all 
men practise, is almost as much the oreation of 
Bacon as Deductive Logic is that of Aristotle.’ 
And of both Dean Church says: ‘ The combination 
of ‘patent and careful industry, with the courage 
and divination of genius, in doing what none had 
done before, makes it equally stupid and ‘idle to 
impeach their greatness’ (Bacon, p. 204). While 
ignorant or unappreciative of many of the great 
discoveries of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest and im- 

artial judgment enabled him to anticipate, or at 
east to foreshadow, many of the most recent 
generalizations of science. 

Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as the 
Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in his division 
of its parts (de Augmentis, bk. 7) nor in the prac- 
tical rules and wisdom of the Essays is he ahead of 
his time. In Theology he was whole-heartedly 
with the Moderate party in his Church; he de- 
fended toleration both by his voice and by his pen, 
but he preferred Atheism to Superstition (i.e. 
Romanism). Theoretically, he insisted on the com- 
plete separation between Theology and Philosophy 
or Science, between Faith and Reason, Revelation 
and Natural Experience, just as in Psychology also 
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he recognized in the soul of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing—a doctrine adopted from 


Telesio, but ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
questions of Metaphysics or of Theology he had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
his Lorton and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 
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BADARAYANA.—The name of the supposed 
author of the Vedanta- or Brahma-sitras. In 
Indian tradition he also bears the name of Vydsa, 
Vedavydsa, or Krsna Dvaipayana ; but nothing 
is known of his person or life. Cf. F. Max Miillez, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, 
p. 153 ff., and art. VEDANTA. R. GARBE. 


BAD(A)RINATH.—A famous temple and place 
of pilgrimage situated on the banks of the Vishnu- 
pane, a tributary of the Alaknand& (wh. see), 
in British Garhwal, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat. 30° 44’ 15” N. ; long. 79° 30’ 40” E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Vishnu in his manifestation as Badarinatha or 
Badarinarayana, ‘Lord of the badart or jujube 
tree’ (Zizyphus Jujuba), which, however, does not 
now grow there. Probably an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place; and it 
has been from time immemorial a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difficulties of the sme? to the spot. The temple 
is said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
sankaracharya, a Malabar Brahman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading Brahmanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastated by on bone and avalanches, and 
the present temple has no appearance of great 
antiquity. 

‘The idol in the principal temple,’ writes Atkinson (Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, iii. 24 f.), ‘is formed of black stone or marble 
about three feet h. It is usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and above ite head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are images of Nar and Narayana, and on the left those of Kuvera 
and Narada. The idol is adorned with one jewel, a diamond of 
moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the whole 
of the properties, including dresses, eating vessels, and other 
paraphernalia are not worth more than Rs. 5000 (£333).’ 

“A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to the personal 
comfort of the idol at Badari. It is daily provided with meals, 
which are placed before it; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, and the idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not opened again till after sunset; and at a 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
is served are of gold and silver, and a large establishment of 
servants is kept up, both male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons 


who have access to the inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one but the Rawal himself is allowed to touch the idol’ (zb.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are shut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the bed of 
the river, and, as it bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the human form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, finding that his 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut off one of the god’s fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring the judg- 
ment which befell the sinner, who was immediate 
struck blind (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N make 
Western Provinces and Oudh, iv. 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Nambiri or Nambitiri Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the head man of whom is 
called Raval (Skr. raja-kula, ‘king’s family’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Raval, a disciple (cheld) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to be celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this rule 
by the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
off their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can be reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yogin 
(q.v.) and Bairagin (g.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 

ear, when the sun is in the sign of Aquarius, is 

eld the Kumbha fair, and the Adhkumbha, or ‘half 
Kumbha,’ every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

Liveraturg. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. 23 ff. ; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kumaun, ed. Batten, p. 57; 
Punjab Notes and Queries, iv. 196. For a full account of the 


Nambitiri Brahmans of the Malabar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin of the Madras Museum, iii. pt. i. 33 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 

BADGES.—1. Totem marks and tribal badges. 
—The earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his body 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal badge. 
These two are quite distinct; the totem mark, 
which is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from which the bearer believed 
himself to be descended, so that all the members 
of the same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It was a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes; the 
communities which were so formed were differ- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious significance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the development of the religious 
instinct it beeame so in process of time. 


‘A totem tribe—which is not necessarily a local unity .. . is 
one in which the belief that all members of the tribe are of one 
blood is associated with a conviction, more or less religious in 
character, that the life of the tribe is in some mysterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object.’ 

‘Totem tribesmen in savage countries often affect a resem- 
blance to their sacred animal, even at the cost of slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases stocks 
are distinguished by the patterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were in many cases originally meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.’ * 


* Robertson Smith, Kinship? (1903), pp. 217f., 247. 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omahas, a North American 
tribe, the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns; the members of another 
Buffalo clan ‘ wear a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.’ A 
bird clan among the same people ‘leave a little 
hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.’ The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific; the fact that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant.+ The 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress.—A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pro- 
tection of a totem-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Association of ideas, not reason, is what guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
things. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being initiated into the tribal mys- 
teries, he is dressed or painted or otherwise made 
to resemble the totem—or god, as the case may be 
—by some means or other; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual with it. 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this : 

‘When a man intends to go on a pilgrimage to Hierapolis, he 
offers up a sheep and eats some of its flesh. He then kneels 
down and draws its head over his own head, and prays at the 
same time to his god.’ 

3. Secret Society badge.—Of an entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership ke secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tamate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the head, the 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in the hair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tamate is an offence against the society, and is 
punished according to the power and position of 
the society offended.|| E 

4. Analogous customs among Semites.—What 
has been said may be paralleled by analogous 
customs among races within the Semitic area. 
While direct evidence for the existence of the 
totem po among the Semites is wanting, there 
are a good number of data to be gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 

* Frazer, Totemism (1887), p. 27f., where many other ex- 
amples are given. 

+ Ct., e.g., Haberlandt, Mittheilungen der anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, xv. (1885) p. 58ff.; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria (1878), i. 295, ii, 818; Frazer, op. cit. p. 29; Lang, 
Modern Mythology (1897), p. 71; A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia (1904), pp. 619-636, 658 f., 743 ff. 

{ de Dea Syria, 55. 

§ Ornamentations of this kind must not be confused with the 
head decorations of the most varied character worn to indicate 
success in battle and the like, ¢.e. honorific badges; for ex- 


amples of these see R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und 
Ag leiche, Stuttgart (1878), p. 190f. 


gton, The Melanesians (1891), pp. 75, 76, 87. 
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this must at one time have existed among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has its wasm 
(‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle ;* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
their totems.t The Indian hook-cross, or swastika 
—whatever its origin—was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of the 
cattle.t The same custom, though the badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc. ;§ as regards 
the Romans, Columella gives the following testi- 
mony: ‘His etiam diebus maturi agni, et reliqui 
foetus pecudum, nec minus majora quadrupedia 
charactere signari debent.’|| These, and man 
other examples that might be given, doubtless all 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest the probability that originally the wasm 
among the Arabs was branded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ;{ this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians bore 
stigmata of religious significance on their wrist 
or neck.** Just as the cattle were marked with 
the badge of ownership, so, one may reasonably 
surmise, in earlier days men were marked with the 
badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
him and were under his protection. Herodotus 
tells us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heracleum at the fish-curing station near 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with sacred marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not be 
reclaimed by their master.t+ Among the Semites 
generally it may be said that all marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, were 
badges of relationship either to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. The nature of these relationships differed, 
of course. In a large number of cases, as we have 
seen, it denoted ownership ; but it is probable that 
both types of relationship go back to a common 
original, viz. the totemic badge.t{ Perhaps one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed the background; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with the totem; the next step would be the de- 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived of 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worshippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization; closely 
related to the latter would be the mournin 
custom known as ‘cuttings for the dead,’ whic 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected with 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god’s mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationship between the god and his worship- 
pers there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
or ve and all that this implied, the god was 
bound to look after his people. It was always, 
therefore, a question of covenant, and the stigma- 
tization became thus the badge of the covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. This is 
brought out by the fact that the ultimate Semitic 
root is the same for ‘mark’ and ‘covenant’ (cf. the 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship2, p, 247; Burckhardt, Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahdbys 1830), p. 112f.; see, in the latter 
work, the plates containing a large number of these marks. 

+ E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos Gish) oe 221. 

t re A ees Ethnog. Par. und Vergleiche (new ser.) (1889), 
i ib. p. 17 ff., where many examples are given. 

ide Re rustica, xi. 2, quoted by A. L. J. Michelsen, Die 
Hausmarke (1853), p. 17. 

4 Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship2, p, 248; Wetzstein, Verhandl, 
der Berl. anthropol. Ges. xiv. (1877). 

** de Dea Syria, 59. 

tt Herodotus, ii. 113; cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites2, p. 148. 
tt Of. Andree, op. ctt. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sharat, ‘a mark,’ and shart, ‘a covenant’ ; 
cf. Gn 9 314).* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a god and hig people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wound in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each other's blood.+ It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, but the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the ints badge 
of the covenant.t 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here aay reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT’; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men§ suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshippers (cf. Gn 174). Originally it must have 
denoted something else. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom by a great 
variety of peoples, || and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt ; 9 
but to the Israelites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s ownership. Belonging to the 
same category was the prophet’s badge. Fhe story 
preserved in 1 K 20*5-“ is sufficient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special 
manner, 4 badge peculiar to their order in early times 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). Aninteresting 

arallel is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 

aving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he kneels before the idol, and ‘ three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set fire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps burn down, and thus burn an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he bears 
nine scars upon his scalp.’** The distinctive dress 
of the Tntnehita prophet, which may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled by the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which differs from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

‘Cuttings for the dead’ (cf. above) are mentioned 
in Ly 19% (cf. 215, Dt 141). In the last passage it 
says: ‘Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make an 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘ wound ’] 
between your eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 

rohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 

rom this it is permissible to assume that it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such as those mentioned in 1 K 187” may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
upon to fulfil his part of the covenant. __ 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship 2, p. 260. 

+ Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heident.2 p. 125; Doughty, Travels 
in Arab. Des. i. 540, ii. 41 (1888). ; 

¢ On another covenant-sign, viz. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essays, 1907, p. 131 ff. , 

§e¢.g. ‘the house of Caleb’ (1 8 258); cf. the eo) tribes’ 
in various parts of Arabia; see Robertson Smith, Kinship ?, 

. 238ff.; ‘Akbor (2 K 2212), ‘mouse’; Levi, ‘antelope’ ; 
Rachel, ‘ewe’; see, further, Robertson Smith in JPA ix. (1879) 
p. 76 ff. , i 

f See, ¢.g., Frazer, ‘The Origin of Circumcision,’ in The In- 
dependent Review (Nov. 1904). 

J Ct. Stade, Biblische Theologie des AT (1905), p. 45. 

** Deans, in Expos. Times, xviii. (Dec. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial’ between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13% 16 (cf. Rev 204). These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and were preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order ; later 
on the ‘phylacteries’ took their place (see Dt 68 1118 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31* (‘ Lo, here 
is my mark, let the Almighty answer me’). The 
word used here for ‘mark’ comes from the root 
meaning ‘to wound,’ and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9*%, the reference being to those who 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely ditierent character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference to Cain.t 

5: Jewish Badge.—One of the most extra- 
ordinary uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘Jewish badge’ worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. This first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries were ordered to wear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments.t In later times Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, was to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent. the badge took 
the form of a yellow turban§ among Jews in 
Egypt ; in other parts, ¢.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
coloured turban marked the Jew.|| It was, in the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands the Jewish 
badge was introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208;{ but its 
use was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent II., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as well as to Jews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
preveatun g inter-marriage and concubinage between 

hristians and non-Christians. 

*Contingit interdum quod per errorem Christiani Judzeorum 
seu Saracenorum et Judai seu Saraceni Christianorum mulieribus 
commisceantur. Ne igitur tam damnats commixtionis excessus 
ee velamentum erroris hujusmodi excusationis ulterius possint 

abere diffugium, statuimus ut tales utriusque sexus in omni 
Christianorum provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
publici ab aliis populis distinguantur.’ ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every- 
where enforced; but it differed in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually labs in 
colour, sewn on to the outer garment. The alter- 
native of a yellow head-dress was permitted, while 
Jewesses wore a distinctive veil. The age at which 
Jews had to begin to wear the badge varied in 
ditterent parts of 'rance, at some places seven years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could be 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdle, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
Italy the customs were similar ; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment. In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘Judenhut.’ It was pointed 

* At the Bk day all orthodox Jews wear the ‘head- 
tefillah’ and the ‘hand-tefillah’ when at their prayers; see 
Oesterley and Box, Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(1907), p. 418 ff. 

+ See Frazer, in Anthropological Essays (1907), pp. 102-110; 
Hastings’ SDB, 8.v. ‘ Marks.’ 

¢~ D’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, iii. (1854) p. 274, quoted in 
JE ii. 425>, 

§ Lane-Poole, Hist. of Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 126 ff., 300 ff. 

|| Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1896), p. 802. 

| Robert, Les Signes d'infamie au moyen-dge (1891), p. 11. 

** Labbe, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 
xiii. col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit. p. 296. 
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at tke top, and the brim was often twisted into 
the snape of a pair of horns. Red was the usual 
colour, in later times green. But the wheel-badge, 
of yellow or saffron and of various sizes, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent. by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or cloaks. Sometimes the 
letter S (=signwm) appeared in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the beige took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn; this was also marked upon the 
houses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.t In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry I11., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consisted of two strips of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a@ prominent manner. Originally these were 
white in colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward 1., de Judaismo (3 Edw. I. 
1274-1275),t which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses as well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jews, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians. Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame.§ 
LITERATURE.—There do not seem to be any works definitely 
occupied with the subject of badges. Data have to be gathered 


from a great variety of sources. See the references in the foot- 
notes above, which represent only a selection. 


. O. E. OESTERLEY. 

BAGDI.—A Dravidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and Western Bengal, which 
at the Census of 1901 numbered 1,042,550. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
survivals of animism and nature-worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But besides these they venerate Gusain Era, the 
plies of the Santals, and Bar Pahar or Marang 

uru, the mountain-god of the hill races (see 
ORAON). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manasa, 
whose image, represented with four arms, crowned 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through hers villages, and finally 
flung into a tank—apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also parade the effigy of a female saint named 
Bhada, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Raja of Pachet, and who died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consists of songs and 
wild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual historical personages, as illustrated by 
iva (Asiatic Studies, i. 39 ff.). 

ITERATURE.—Risley, T'ribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 41. 

W. CROOKE. 

BAGHDAD.—1. Sketch of history.—Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Khalffate, founded in 
A.D. 754 (A.H. 136) by al-Mansfir, second Khalff of 

* Abrahams, op. cit. p. 298. 

t JE ii. 4278; see, too, the interesting plate given. 

t Bee Rigg, Select Pleas, Starrs, and Records of the Jewish 
Exchequer (1902), p. xxxviii. 


§ See, further, A. M. Hyamson, A History of the Jews in 
England (1908), pp. 62, 94 ff. 


the ‘Abbasid dynast; , whose metropolis it re 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol Halaga in 
1258 (A.H. 656), after which the seat of the halt- 
fate was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the Ilchans, or Persian Mongols, till 
1507, when it was taken by Shah Ism4’fl, founder 
of the Safawid dynasty, from whom it was taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians. 

The name Baghdad (bdgha-ddta, ‘ given by 
Bagha or God’) is one of the many cases in whic 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which Mansfr gave his city 
was either his own, or Madinat al-Saldm, ‘ City of 
Peace.’ Another appellation was al-Zaurd, ‘the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of Islam. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel. 

An account of the secular history of this ad 
should be sought in historical works dealing wit 
the Khalifate, or in the monograph of Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbasid Caliphate, 
Oxford, 1900. We shall confine ourselves to its 
importance for the history of Religion and Ethics. 

he accession of the ‘Abbfsid dynasty marked 
the recognition in Isl4m of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — the 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to the 
sovereignty (undma). The rise of this is clearly 
due to the hereditary principle having been 
adopted by the usurper Mu'‘A&wiyah, founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to one family, 
the majority of Muslims would be disposed to 
agree that that family should be the Prophet’s. 
Only, since the Prophet’s line was continued 
through a daughter, there was room for difference 
of opinion as to which of two families had the right 
to his inheritance. The law of the Qur’4n seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the ‘Abb&sids was based. 
But to those who held that there could be succession 
through the female line the Prophet’s heirs were 
the descendants of his daughter Fatima and her 
husband ‘Ali—the ‘Alids, ‘Alawids, or Fatimids. 

So long as the problem was to dispossess the 
Umayyads, these two families worked together, 
leaving the question between themselves to be 
decided later ; but when the organizing genius of 
Abt Muslim had won the throne for the‘ Abbasids, 
they fell out, and, the latter being in possession, 
the ‘Alids were perpetually rising, but never pro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces wm lester capable of 
securing success; they were decimated by mas- 
sacres, and were intimidated by torture and im- 

risonment. Nevertheless they formed a potent 
actor in Baghdad politics till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in the fatwa which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Khalifs of Baghdad 
the influence of ‘Alid sentiment is noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khalff would cause a 
general convulsion of nature. The jurists whom 
he consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of ‘Alf and that of 
his son Husain. 

The site of the ‘Abb&sid capital was selected 
with a view to avoid Syria, where the Umayyads 
were popular, and Arabia, where the ‘Alid cause 
was strong, and to be near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where the ‘Abbasids had their chief 
adherents. And, indeed, the triumph of the ‘Abb&- 
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wids is sometimes regarded as the re-conquest by 
Persia of its ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
Rees grew strong at the Khalif’s court, and 
the institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Khalif’s hands, and placed it 
in those of a Dailemite or a Turkish Sultan. 

2. Literary importance of: the foundation of 
Baghdad.— The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized with the popularization of paper, an 
invention nearly as momentous for the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of Islam, which indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3rd cent. 
of Isl4m produced polygraphs such as Ish4k of 
Mausil and J&hiz of Basra. Translation from 
forei languages was encouraged, especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlavi; a royal library was 
founded by Ma’mfin (ob. A.D. 833), and his ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
such as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al- Fath b. 
Kh4k4n (ob, 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions was at times un- 
fashionable (cf. Yakfat, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 
and the Pahlavi Gujastak-Abdlish, ed. Barthélemy, 
Paris, 1887). A public library with endowments 
for the assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier Sabar b. Ardashir ; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale char- 
acterized Seljik rule in the 5th. 

3. Islamic religious buildings in Baghdad.— 
The founder of the city, Mansfr, built a mosque, 
known subsequently as al-Sahn al-‘Atik, ‘the 
Old Court,’ side by side with his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was eres enlarged by 
succeeding Khalffs, and appears to have survived 
the sack of the city by Hfilagf, though no trace 
remains of it now (le Strange, op. cit. 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of isles ers, 
they continued to be erected so long as the Khalf- 
fate lasted; and the quarter called ‘the Basra 
Gate’ was said to contain 30,000 of these edifices 
(Safadit, Com. on Ldmiyyat al-‘Ajam, i. 64). 
Round the tombs of famous men several notable 
sanctuaries arose; such were the mashhads of 
Abit Hanifa and Mfs& b. Ja‘far, the tomb of 
Ma'‘raf of Karkh, etc. Preachers and teachers 
built or had built for themselves hermitages, called 
ribat, of which the number must have been very 

eat ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the ribdt of the Shaikh al-Shuyfkh, built by order 
of ‘Amid al-Ir4k for the Safi Aba Sa‘d of Nisabur 
(ob. 1086: Ibn al-Athir, annis 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ribdt of al-Zauzani, 
opposite the mosque of Mansfr, built for ‘Ali b. 

abmfd al-Zauzani (ob. 1060). The preacher 
Abd al-QAdir al-Jilant (g.v.) had a ribdt as well as 
a school. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the topography of Baghdad do not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely to 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected with 
religion, ¢.g. th recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (J&hiz, Hayawdn, iii. 8: 
‘Mosque of ‘Att4b’), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabart, iii. 2216: ‘in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad’; 2224, 13: 2249, 3, etc.). 


4. Religious history of Baghdad.—Shortly after 
the founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by Mansfr with the view of suppressing the 
emdtks (see art. ATHEISM [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by his successors Mahdf and 
Hadi (Aghani, xii. 100, xiii. 74; Tabart, iii. 517, 
548); on the accession of H&rfin al-Rashid all 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mfin’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma of the createdness of 
the Qur’4n was adopted by the new Khalif, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets of his sub- 
jects, and violently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine : the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalffs, and was finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (A.D. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn Hanbal and the Mihna, 
Leyden, 1897). The followers of the most distin- 
guished martyr in these persecutions, Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal, presently became a power in the city, and 
riots between them and the Sh&fi‘ites took place 
at many periods ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, when the Hanbalites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani- 
festo was fulminated against them by the Khalif 
Rédi, charging them with anthropomorphism, and 
threatening them with the extreme penalty of the 
law unless they abandoned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khalif 
Radi, immediately after his accession (A.H. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, having for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to be incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ 1- AzAkir 
al-Shalmaghani. His published letter on this 
subject is in part preserved (see YAkft, op. cit. 
i. 298). One of this person’s followers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
vizier Muhallabf. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 
was the ceaseless dispute between Sunnites and 
Shi‘ites, whose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The sepals was in origin, 
as has been seen, more political than religious; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later ‘AbbAsids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mfin 
had the intention of willing away the sovereignty 
to a member of their family. This was frustrated ; 
and the perpetual risings of the‘ Alids led Muta- 
wakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
Husain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by his son as justifying parricide. 
The process by which Shi‘ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely that the fan- 
tastic beliefs which gathered round the person of 
‘Alf and his descendants were due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into Islam. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shi‘ism from Sunnism, 
as a system with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the Fatimid dynasty of 
N. Africa, whose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 

ractice having doubtless existed some time before. 

n the disputes between Turks and Dailemites 
which marked the 4th and 5th cents. of Isl4m, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Shi'ism ; and the Buyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mu‘izz al-Daula, in 962 ordered 
certain Shi'ite execrations to be affixed to the 
mosque doors. These were erased by the popu- 
lace; and on the advice of his vizier Muhallabi he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (963), he insisted on the observance 
of the fast of Muharram 10 in Shf‘ite fashion; and 
this practice continued some time after nis death, 
as in 968 it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.’ 
His successors appear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shi ‘ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority (Rasd’i of Hamadhani, p. 424) 
that ‘Adud al-Daula went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax on the Shi'ites, as being members of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- 

ears to have become gradually restricted to the 

hi‘ite quarter of the city, which in 971 (perhaps 
for the first time) appears as Karkh, also at that 
time ‘the quarter of the merchants.’ In the first 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties are in- 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and Shf‘ites appear to have been the chief combat- 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar 
and Subuktakin gave the Turkish party the upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘the Food Market,’ mounted 
& woman on a eamel, and called her ‘Misha, and 
made two of their number represent Talha and 
Zubair respectively ; they then made an onslaught 
on the Shf ites, thus reproducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which ‘A’isha and her allies had attacked 
the forces of ‘Alf. In 1015 there was a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the Shf‘ites being 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-Mulk ; we find the Shi'ites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkh, whereas the Kalla’in 
and Barley-gate were in possession of the Sunnites : 
in 1048 the Bab al-Azaj (Eastern side) and the 
‘ Cobblers’ are further specified as Sunnite abodes. 
The following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to prevent the Shi‘ites from 
celebrating the Muharram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify their quarter (Karkh) with a 
wall; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the same 
with their Kalla&’in quarter, which immediately 
adjoined the other. After considerable fighting 
the parties agreed to a truce, with the view of pre- 
venting government intervention ; they proceeded, 
however, with their fortifications, and a fresh out- 
break was caused by the Shi‘ites building towers 
on which they inscribed the words ‘Muhammad 
and ‘Alf are the best of mankind ; whoso assents 
shows gratitude, but whoso denies is an unbeliever’ 
—e. formula which charged the Sunnites (with 
whom Abfi Bakr is the second best of mankind) 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were headed by the 
Hanbalites. The mashhad Bab al-Tibn (according 
to le Strange’s maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shi‘ite sanctuary, 
was in the course of these riots violated, plun- 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The Shi'ites in 
revenge burned the Hanafite institutions. The 
disturbance soon spread to the eastern city, where 
the dwellings of the sects were also divided. At 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries 
mixed themselves up with the dispute, and killed 
a member of the ‘Alid family ; in the riots which 
followed, a large part of the Karkh quarter was 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved to other 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, however, remained 
the headquarters of the Shi‘ites, and in 1086 we 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite 
neighbours on the west, in the Basra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the two parties was effected in 1108, when 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their 
uarter on a visit to the tomb of Mus‘ab b. 

ubair, & practice which had been forbidden for 
fear of giving offence to the Shi'ites; and the 
Sunnites in their turn granted some correspond- 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 


Shf‘ite quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
(Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘dwidht, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 

Besides the disputes which led to riots, there 
were frequent bickerings between members of 
rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
were started had some representation at the 
capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
press the discussions between them, but without 
permanent success. 

The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
largely influenced by Baghdad practice, which 
itself was at times dictated by political motives. 
So we are told (Ibn al-Athir, anno 494 A.H.) that the 

ractice of crying aloud the formula called basmala 
bad been abandoned for years in the mosques of 
Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
Khalifate of Cairo; the Khalff who re-introduced 
this practice adopted another which was also 
against the principles of the Shi'a. Isl4m in these 
matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
vations found little favour. 

5. Standard of morality.—The IslAmic principles 
of the relations between the sexes, embodied in 
the practices of polygamy, concubinage, and the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
of a Muslim community too different from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
comparison. Thus we find a leading theologian 
at Baghdad having 148 concubines (Ibn Khallikan, 
i. 386) without offending public opinion. Such pic- 
tures as have come down to us of Baghdad society, 
as in the Arabian Nights, imply a state of affairs 
on which it would be painful to dwell; of the most 
elaborate of these descriptions (Abu’ 1-K4sim, 
Ein Bagddder Sittenbild, of the 4th century; 
ed. A. Mez) few pages could be rendered into a 
modern language without infamy. The dignity of 
the highest offices of state, the Khalifate and the 
Vizierate, did not appear inconsistent with the 
bandying of the grossest jests (see, ¢.g., Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also so 
common in the literature of the period, that we 
can only suppose the practices to have been wide- 
spread. Towards drunkenness popular opinion was 
more decidedly unfavourable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
scenes in leh the leading men and their associates 
are all under the influence of liquor are common 
during the whole period. An example may be 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
which is recorded by YAkft (op. cit. i. 342): a 
letter comes from the Sultan Mu‘izz al-Daula to 
the vizier al-Muhallabi, who has all his secretaries 
and under-secretaries with him. The letter is 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. Ibr&éhim the Sabian has drunk no less than 
the others, but, having a stronger head than they, 
is able to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contemporary description of the wine- 
parties of this vizier (Yatimat al-dahr, ii. 106), 
which took place twice a week ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad with other judges took part on these 
occasions, when each ‘received a gold cup weigh- 
ing 1000 mthkdls or less, into which he would 
plunge his beard; after exhausting most of the 
contents, they would sprinkle the remains on each 
other and then dance.’ In the 6th cent. the poet 
Ibn al-Ta 4widhi introduces descriptions of wine- 
drinking into his encomiums on Khalifs (p. 162) and 
other eed are persons (p. 86). From the 4th 
cent. onwards the history of Baghdad is frequently 
occupied with the ‘ayydrdén, or robbers; and the 
Makdmahs of Hamadhant (late 4th cent.) furnish 
us with a list of thieves’ tricks showing that their 
trade was highly specialized; the contemporary 
anecdotes of Tanfikhi indicate, however, that the 
metropolis was fairly well policed. The same 
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tales indicate that the practice of banking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a well- 
established code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but great disregard for the sanctit: 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (JAhiz, Misers, p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6. Agencies for reform.—For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
cularly with public morality: so the Khalif 
Mu'tamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque; while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khalif Muktadir (ob. A.D. 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing-women and filles de joie, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and which 

rmitted the players to look down into people’s 

ouses. Probably the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts was of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabart, iii. 1008) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Haghdea to repress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this movement ‘hung a Qur’4n on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality; and when he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Bacilad. high and low, beginning with the 
noblest family of all, the Bani Hashim; he 
established a register in which he inscribed the 
names of all those who undertook to observe his 
Pegnlesiine and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
ith the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings were at first dis- 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing with the vicious propensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom we have notices for all periods 
of the Khalifate; the satirists Hamadhani and 
Hartri endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, whose interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this account 
to have been ordinarily correct. The earliest of 
these preachers whose sermons have come down to 
us is al-H4rith b. ‘Abdallah al-MubAsibi (ob. 857) ; 
they are practical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 5th cent. of Islam 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, a8 we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital was visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashir b. Mansfr; he met with such 
signal success that, when the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it was found to cover 
157 by 120 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers was not only 
to ameliorate the morals of their co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to IslAm ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their biog- 
raphies of their saccess in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 


amount of information is ‘Abd al-Qaédir al-JilAnt 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Money for the peers was peveee partly by four 
wealthy wives of the preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
spread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

7. Christian communities in Baghdad.—Re- 
ligious toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, was practised by the‘AbbAsid Khalffs, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahré, when the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Mansfr the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalil, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves ; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
however, was of greater importance than that of 
the Jacobites at the ‘Abb4sid capital. In the reign 
of Mahdi (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Rfim, was founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Rum, was located. It 
was followed by the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of which were destroyed 
when Baghdad was taken by Hfl4gf; their names 
are collected by le Strange (op. cit. 208-212). The 
different sects had different churches, and kept 
ae in religious matters; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, whose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be regarded as the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JR.AS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four: the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the Rim, whom there is some 
reason for identifying with the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustworthiness were required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar I. had 
repeatedly to be proclaimed, owing to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance; Mutawakkil, who in 
the year A.D. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the word) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalffs’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismondi, Rome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khalifs Had? (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous H4rfn al-Rashid. A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65): ‘O father of 
the Christians,’ said HArdn to the Patriarch, ‘tell 
me briefly which religion is the true one in God’s 
eyes.’ ithout hesitation Timotheus answered : 
‘That religion of which the rules and precepts 
correspond with the works of God.’ The reply 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khalif's 
request contained a dangerous trap; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had ae disrespectfully 
of Isl4m or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tabart, iii. 2162). The sanguinar 
rule that punished apostasy from Isl&m with deat 
remained unaltered (16. 1434, A.D. 856); but, 
owing to the mild spirit of Abfi' Hantffa’s legisla- 
tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of ‘the Pious Khalffs,’ and 
the tone of the code drawn up by his pupil Abi 
Ytsuf for the Khalif Harfin is decidedly humane. 
The magnificence with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘awidhi 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
his Christian friends. The monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purchase wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at least, 
forbidden (tb. 240, 14-18); while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other visitors for a 
still less reputable reason (ib. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution. (YAk{t, op. cit. ii. 26, 
where the scene is at Edessa). 

8. Other religious communities.—The Jews en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them. umerous synagogues were founded, 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nashala (?) 
(Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, v. [1895] 198). Re- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
A.D. 1091 we read of one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (wakil al-Sulidn) and Manager 
of the Empire (Nizam al-Mulk). They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of scribe; as early as the 
time of Ma’mfin (813-833) we read of one who 
made his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Qur’4n (Amedroz, in 
JRAS, 1907, p. 38). At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the display of finery (Ghaz4li, Revival of the 
Religious Sciences, ili. 182). It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof-passages 
came from the Qur’4n; and insulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘- 
widhi, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the ‘Abb4sids, 
seem to have been epoch-making for the Jewish 
community. Jewish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codification, 
philosophy, poetry elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models; and since no Jewish non-Biblical 
MS earlier than the ‘Abbfsid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it has been argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on IslAmic models also (cf. JE ii. 435-8). 

A community which produced some men of 
eminence in the scientific and literary world of 
Baghdad, chiefly in the 4th cent. of Team, were 
the Sabians, who arbitrarily took a Qur’fnic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect. The most distinguished member of it, the 
state-secretary Ibrahim, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
‘Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance with the Qur’4n 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable 
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to embrace Islim, The Magian, or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the above- 
named sects, as intermarriage with them and the 
use of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 
the Muslims; nor were they allowed to have 
acknowledged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear that some of them were settled in 
Ba hdad, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to found (according to JAhiz, Misers, . 111) 
all over Baghdad and the other cities of Irak, 
distinguished by their bare feet or their laceless 
shoes. Of other sects, usually offshoots of those 
which have been mentioned, there are occasional 
notices. 


LITERATURE.—To the references given throughout the article 
there may be added the historical romance (Arabic), Hagdrat 
al-Islam ft Dar al-Saldm, by a modern writer, Jamil Nakhlah 
al-Mudawwar (Cairo, 1905). =D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


BAHAISM.—See BAB, BABIs. 


BAHELIA (Skr. vyddha, ‘one who wounds’).— 
A tribe of hunters and fowlers in Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 53,554, the 
majority of whom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They are probably survivors 
of a non-Aryan race, who still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapping birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They are, in name at 
least, all Hindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They wornbip a alan 
of deified ghosts, such as Kali Bir, Parihar, Har- 
deo or Hardaur Lala, the cholera godling, Kalé 
Deo, and Miyan, probably the Musalman saint of 
Amroha in the Moradabad district. To these, 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
offerings of cakes, fruits, and grain. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at his festival, the Nagpafichami, or Dragon’s 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by a low class of village Brahmans. 


LireraturgE.—Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 109. W. CROOKE. 


BAIDYA (Skr._vaidya, ‘one learned in the 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on which the Hindu 
system of medicine is based).—The Bengal caste of 
physicians, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
90,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brahman father and 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox high-caste Hindu. The older families 
worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses. Some 
among the poorer classes follow the rule of Visnu. 
Many have in recent years joined the Brahme 
Samaj. They were closely associated with the Neo- 
Vaisnavism preached by Chaitanya (q-v.) in Bengal 
(g.v.), and several of the best known Gusains, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
ranks of the Baidyds. The business of a physician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking medicine from the hands of a Baidya is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, when at the point of death, call 
in a Baidya to prescribe for them, in the belief that 
by swallowing the drugs he orders they obtain 
apecatiaa from their sins. In the Deccan the 
Vaidis, who have adopted a name derived from the 
same Skr. root, are wandering Telugu beggars, who 
gue healing drugs and simples and hawk them 
rom door to door, or beg for alms. Their religion 
is of the vaguest type, their family-god being 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati (g.v.), in North 
Arcot. But when they are on their begging tours 
they seldom carry his image with them. They 
never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast, 
except the Dasahra in September, when they offer 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves. 


LiTgraTuRs.—For the Bengal Baidyds, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, 1891, i. 49; for the Deccan Vaidis, Bombay Gazetteer, 
xvii. 212 f. W. CROOKE. 


BAIGA.—A term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
useiente the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Census of 190] num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of them is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of the Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a alga in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepted as final, and, from this right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each village, they are said to have derived 
their title of Bhimiya (Skr. bhimi, ‘ the land’). 

These Baigads, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to be quite 
different from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Those who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
flat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gonds, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of priests among that people, with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. heir re- 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds (q.v.), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon Mai Dharitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘ Divine Lord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests—the primary basis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northent India—and in the 

laces which are regarded as more especially the 
unts of these spirits, shrines (pat) are erected, 
each under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner ; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baig&é medicine-man 
to be called in to bewitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the village cattle. The 
Gonds relearn ieliers that they are possessed 
of powers such as these. 
he religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Chhattisgarh District the Baiga 
worship centres round Dialha Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavini. They have a 
uliarly brutal mode of sacrificing a Pig _in 
onour of Narayan Deo, who is identified with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household god. 
The wretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having been cruelly tortured—this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigas do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 
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drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi- 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet differentiated from those 
of the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most im- 
perfect way, if at all. 


LitzraTurs.—Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, 278 ff.; JASB 
Iviii. pt. i. 291; Punjab Notes and Queries, iii. 20; J. Lampard, 
Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. 1908, vi. 214 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 

BAIN.—1. Life and personality.—(1) Born in 
the part of Aberdeen known as Gilcomston, on 
the llth of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferryhill Lodge, in his native city, on the 18th of 
September 1903, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of yehawdls 
was never a man of very robust constitution: on 
the contrary, from the time, in early days, when a 
serious breakdown in health occurred, he had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of ninigld living, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exercise ; and walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated with almost 
mathematical precision. As a boy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked as a handloom 
weaver—his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at Gileomston Church School, his ability 
was recognized; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, who introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marischal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. his was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took young Bain by 
the hand; and his interest in him was full 
rewarded by the high position that the pu 
achieved in most of the University classes. Tn 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an gk marten in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor's approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teaching, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
Professor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitious Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he was 
appointed to an office in the Board of Health 
under Edwin Chadwick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders—more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and with 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he wrote many literary produc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled newit for a time, te there his two 

eat philosophical works, The Senses and the 
Fntelledt in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Consequently, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (King’s and Marischal) 
were united (or, as the local term is, ‘fused’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Crown, on the 
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recommendation of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, then 
Home Secretary, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in the united alveraey, For twenty years from 
this date—down, that is, to the year 1880—he 
oceupied this Chair with great distinction, teach- 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
his influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 
works on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Logic, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mind, 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss; and 
when, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, he pee forward with untiring 
energy, and in the face of strenuous opposition, 
rojects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
disanigh when he resigned the Chair in 1880. 
There ceased only, at that time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, as well as his 
active interest in local affairs; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
aieckéa him their Lord Rector for two separate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and presiding over, the 
meetings of the University Court, and his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful issue at a most important and electrically 
charged moment of the University’s existence. 

His professorial labours were in part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, had his portrait 

ainted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 

ting memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later—in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
continued aie iwhpletieeaxtell interest in the educa- 
tion of the masses, dating from his student days, and 
his early connexion, as lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, his pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 

art re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
Be degrees as the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the year of his death), appeared his Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end he retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works are 
these :— Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character, including an Estimate of Phrenolog 
(1861), An English Grammar (1863), Rapti 
Composition and Rhetoric (1866, enlarged ed. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar (1873), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mili—a Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill—a_ Criticism, with Personal Recollections 
(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (1887), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics (1903), Autobiography (1904). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who he was. A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he had a well-knit frame, with 
expansive chest and broad shoulders; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
prominences at the ee keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unusually long eyelids; a strong 
curved nose; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character of determination, and _ readily 


expressive either of satisfaction or of contempt; 
a bec covered by, a copious beard—all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
was clean shaved; hands with long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, which bent back 
in a significant fashion as he gesticulated. His 
ait was peculiar. While walking, he bent his 
bod forward and placed a hand behind his back, 
as if steadying the movement, and forthwith 
accelerated his pace till it became a moderated 
run—indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never spoke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing the logician’s 
subtle power; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind—a 
modern Aristotle, noting and dissecting every- 
thing. Yet he was a man of very wide interests 
and of warm heart. He took an active part in 
many public duties—School Board, Mechanics’ 
Institute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
always under control, and those who met him 
casually (and to whom he would be and 
reserved) pronounced him to be hard and un- 
Heer (as, indeed, he not infrequently was, 
if he met conventional and commonplace people). 
But let genius or sterling character a , no 
matter where (it might be in the humblest ranks 
of life), and he was immediately attracted. It 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 
Readers of his works have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ound for their complaint. Bain did himself an 
Injustice here. Whenever he took up the pen, his 
feelings seemed to forsake him. Aout with a 
special friend—say, a favourite student (these 
were not many, but they were choice)—looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
All his resources—his advice, his ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his patronage—were put at his disposal ; 
and he spared no effort to further his interests and 
aspirations. Underlying all was true Saeareey 
of disposition. In like manner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had wit and humour; 
and he possessed a fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, and a staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted people, 
he was sensitive to insult and determined in his 
opposition. It was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He was a man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy; and in debate he hit hard, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanness raised his indignation and contempt, 
and he had none of it himself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few men 
more so), and his judgment was ever balanced—a 
fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, as it did in his daily life. He had the 
ie of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 
egree that is very unusual. Hence his criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whether he were criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, his own work was viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly—as may be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography. in 
like manner, his criticisms of others’ work were 
frank and honest, and they frequently gave offence 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what he did not mean, and such an art he heartil 
despised. He had many fine qualities, whic 
those who knew him best could best appreciate ; 
— his defects not infrequently arose from 
ese. 
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2. Position in Literature and in Philosophy.— 
In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
Philosophy, we must keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let us take him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor— scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even when they might 
be unacceptable; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
set forth to instruct in grammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. He had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion of whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized the teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) But his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now & new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the effect for good was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very a be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘born and not made.’ But, be that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Rhetoric was to him, first and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shakespeare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor De Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel: all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process has been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated with 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist, Bain holds a very high 
position. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modern languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), and the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and -the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to very 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
and about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to be best suited to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his book on Education as a Science. i 

(4) As logician, Bain holds a place with J. S. 
Mill. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic). This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modern times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled mind in all its processes 
—emotive, intellectual, and volitional. his led 
to his discarding the old ‘faculty’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as i 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena—a plan where the physical 
embodiment of mental states was recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
cursor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
termination ee systematically carried 
out in the laboratory) of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. ASSOCIATION). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of ihm Aaa cca the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Material) World 
—are to be solved on Associationist principles. 
This stupendous task he accomplished in a way 
that, whether we be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of psychology. No one can know what modern 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity of the 
mind. Here is his reply, given in Mind, in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 51) : 

‘I propose to remark upon the bearing of Wundt’s specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
sending. the stress put upon the action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the workings of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness; and the 
rapidity of the operation depends on the intensity of the glow. 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or will. . . . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. .. . Over and 
above the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success ora failure. Chief 
among these is the power of the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other influences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great des)—that is, apart 
from moving the will—is not all. The purely intellectual con- 
ditions, under which I include the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, bear a large 
part in the process of resuscitation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in ip esahe Haat everything that 
Wundt advances is supported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collateral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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these two cases represents its habitual and all-powerful effi- 


cacy: in both, the limits of its reproductive force are still 
marrow. The operation that represents Wundt’s Apperception 
in its full sweep is that crowning example of voluntary power 
—the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
missing others, as they arise, and are found suitable, or the 
contrary. Too much cannot be said as to the importance of 
voluntary attention in this lofty sphere. All thinking for an 
end—whether it be practical or speculative, scientific or 
zsthetic— consists in availing ourselves of the materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejecting according 
to the perceived fitness or unfitness for “a end. When, there- 
fore, Wundt says that Association alone does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what we all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more important thinking products. 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity, Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue of 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
water without a full reservoir to draw from. The scheme of 
Wundt does not lead to the slighting of Association as a great 
pany td factor. His Apperception would be nothing with- 
out I 

Next, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and processes and his fullness of telling illustra- 
tions. We have only to look at his handling of 
the Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to see that he has subtlety and insight of 
a very exceptional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
fiote this we may frankly allow; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where his psychology stands him in least stead 
is when the Satsnotion between psychology and 
epistemology comes in and needs to be specially 
attended to. Though he was quite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed in his thoughts its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes suffers 
accordingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the Jatest edition of 
The Senses and the Intellect), he had original] 
sha his theory on the supposition that eac 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due scope in 
psychology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sufficient stress on what the fact of his 
being born into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate with com- 
parative ease, at an early age and in a compara- 
tively short time, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the beginning without 
such aid, would take him an indefinitely lon 
time, and perhaps might not be achieved at all 
within the three score years and ten of his life. 

(6) It was in line with Bain’s psychological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
in Ethics, he should be a thoroughgoing Utili- 
tarian. The same analytic spirit that -he had 
shown in his handling of intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomena he shows in his treatment of the 
will. His analysis: of conscience and his review 
of moral principles in his Moral Science show what 
Associationism can do in explanation of our ethical 
nature. They are certainly subtle and practical, 
and put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what he 
requires. Yet, the whole of the facts must be 
attended to. Hence, he was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, as well as 
the egoistic, side of our ethical constitution. Con- 
sequently, if we take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view, then 
Bain’s teaching commands attention and no small 
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measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and between 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to the interests 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistently acted on, 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him ‘ gross ee to human vanity ’ ; 
and he did not think that much practical good 
could come from that. Man, as we actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering with impunity to his self-conceit. 
We must view him as he is, not blinking the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordingly; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must be sober and reason- 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow which 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal as supreme 
unquestionably possesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a metaphysician. Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purged psychology of metaphysics, and he had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, was not absolutely forbidden ; 
but it must be cl yates based on experiential 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here he was the prototype of modern Pragmatism. 
In both, we have the same inductive spirit, the 
same determination to trust experience alone, the 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man—experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for example, 
when, at the end of his chapter on the ‘ History of 
the Theories of the Soul’ in Mind and Body, he 
BAYS : 

‘The rebar for the two substances have, we believe, 

ely 


now entirely lost their validity. . . . The one substance, with 


two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental— 
a double-faced unity—would appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case. We are to deal with this as, in the lan- 
guage of the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.’ 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, as we find it, ¢.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion. 
Such metaphysical terms as ‘personality,’ ‘ self- 
consciousness,’ ‘the Absolute,’ he would, if he 
could, have banished from the language. He con- 
stantly protested his inability to read uny mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘self,’ to accept ‘self- 
realization’ as adequate to express the ultimate 
ethical end. Moreover, the great metaphysical 

roblems—those of the External World ane of the 

reedom of the Will—seemed to him to be in great 
Measure mere word-puzzles: they arose from our 
inability to find a formula or a linguistic settin 
fully adequate to express what we are conscious 0 
in our experience. 

Such, then, was Professor Bain as a thinker and 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics being 
discounted, he made a name in Logic ai in Ethics, 
as well as in the spheres of Grammar and Rhetoric. 
But in the realm of Psychology he occupies a 
joe all his own. It is here that his influence 

as been greatest, and it will continue. Not only 
has the professed psychologist learned from him, 
but his principles have been effective in their prac- 
tical application to many sciences (such as Educa- 
tion), and they cannot be ignored by any teaching 
that has respect to experience and the nature of 
man as we actually find it. What is best in his 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 


Lrreraturg. — A. Bain, his works as enumerated in this 
article; Th. Ribot, La Psychologie anglaise contemporaine 
(1870); W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new series) 151- 
155 and 161-179, also art. ‘Bain, Alexander,’ in EBr10 xxvi 
77-79. WILLIAM L, DAVIDSON. 


BAIRAGI (Skr. Vairdgin [vi-raga, ‘one who has 
subdued all earthly desires’]).—A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,253, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Rajputana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cult of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of 
Rama and Krishna. There is some evidence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
in Northern India, arose on the spread of the 
Rajput power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. The Bairagis 
‘probably represent a very old element in Indian religion, for 
those of the sect who wear a leopard’s skin doubtless do so as 
personating Narasiriha, the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just 
as the Bhagauti faqir imitates the dress, dance, etc., of Krishna. 
The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “‘almost every rude religion, while in later cults the old rite 
survives, at least in the use of animal masks,” a practice still to 
be found in Tibet’ (Rose, Panjab Census Report, 1901, i. 131, 

uoting Trumpp, Ad7-Granth, 98; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites?, 437; see also Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 64 ff.). 

Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Rajputana, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Ramanujacharya, who was born 
about A.D. 1017 at Paspesmmbiidar, near Madras. 
He taught the existence of a triad of principles 
(padartha-tritayam), viz.: (1) the Supreme Spirit 
(Para-Brahman or [svara) ; (2) the separate spirits 
(Chit) of men; and (3) non-spirit (A-chit). Vishnu 
is identified with the Supreme Spirit ; individual 
beings are separate spirits; the visible world 
(drsyam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and are inseparable; yet Chit and A-chit 
are different from, and at the same time dependent 
upon, Isvara (Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 

induism‘, 119f.). But the sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Ramananda, who was born at the close of the 13th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of Ramananda and his contemporaries 
that the title Bairagi is properly applied. His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religious 
books published by the adherents of Ramananda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear and vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Bairagis since the time of Rama- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairigis may be regarded as 
representing the more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rama; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Panjab this divergence is represented by the 
Ramanandi and Nimanandi sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of Rama, the 
latter to that of Krishna. Each has different 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and studies the literature, connected with the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
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tion. In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admission to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and many 
are married and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
Census Report, 1901, i. 162). In the United Pro- 
vinces there are four sections, of which the two 
most Site are the Ramanuja or Sri Vaish- 
nava, and the Nimavat or Nimbarak. The former, 
the most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is visible as effect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the example of 
other Mathura sectaries in worshipping Radha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they either com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Se jeer or 
Northerners, who differ in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to be of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the frontal 
sectarian mark is to be made. Of the other sect, 
the Nimbarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
known, are of a very enlightened character. As 
Growse (Mathura, 181 f.) writes : 

‘Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from the Gospel ; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known, but is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti- 
ment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence in a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth; a state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 
The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man’s devout 
contemplation. But, as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond 
the reach of human faculties, He is partially manifested for our 
behoof in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
letters of the universal alphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A printed page, however, conveys no 
meaning to any one but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him; so, too, with the book of the world. Thus 
it matters little whether Radha and Krishna were ever real 
personages; the mysteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the symbols disappear.’ ’ 

Though the Bairagi, a follower of the mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not ‘- a Tule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramaharhsa, we ea him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, the Sarasayya, or ‘arrowy 
bed’ of Bhishma, as described in the Mahabharata 
(Bhishma parva, 119 ff., tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 208 fi., 
tr. Kisari Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 
Williams (op. cit. 560f.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar. 
But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism, 
included in his worship not only the Salagrama, 
or ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga, or 
white stone of Siva, and the red stone of GaneSa. 


LiITERATURE.—Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir 3, 1883, 
170f.; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 
443 ff.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 112; Panjab Census Report, 1891, 
i. 122; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 155; Nagam Aiya, Travancore 
State Manual, ii. 292 f. W. CROOKE. 


BAITARANI.—A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
Brahmani, flows, under the name of Dhamra, into 
the Bay of Bengal. The name represents Skr. 
Vaitarani (vi-tarana, in the sense of ‘ crossing’ or 
‘giving’), liberality to Brahmans being supposed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu Styx 
or River of Death. The term Vaitarani is 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the man who destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current of which is 
supposed to run with great impetuosity, hot, fetid 
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in odour, and filled with blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. After the lustratiun, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest with a vessel full of 
black sesamum (éi/a), and a cow to whose tail the 
ane may cling in crossing the hated waters—a 

elief, as Ward (Hindvos?, ii. 62) suggests, based 
upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
who cross rivers in this way. He doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Risley (Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 359) says 
that the Jugis place with the dead four cowries 
with which ‘the spirit pays the Charan (see BHAT) 
who ferries it across the Vaitarani.’ This is an 
example of the world-wide belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Primitive Culture’, ii. 94, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, 349 ff.). The 
legend of the Juangs, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, Baitarani, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she ‘ came suddenly on a rollick- 
ing party of Judngs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 156). 

LITERATURE.—To the literature mentioned throughout the 
art. add Imperial Gazetteer, new ed., 1908, vi. 218f. 

W. CROOKE. 

BALI.—The term dali, a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to bari in Tamil and dedagu in Telugu, 
means an exogamous totemistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage between 
those who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and of the Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exogamous section. It may 
be named after some well-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or flower. The following are 
common names of dalis in the districts referred to: 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, mouse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcupine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the nagchampa (mesua ferrea), turmeric, 
the screw pine (pandanus odoratissimus), the 
honne tree ( kisah ted marsupium), the neral 
Sg aia jambolana), the soapnut (acacia concinna), 
and many other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balzs not only worships the animal or 
object after which it is named, but obeys strict 

es framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Thus, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
ndgchampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea, and turmeric must not be 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mouse deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The dali, or totem, 
of these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is usually to be found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 


* Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary, 8.v. 


will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which the 
bali takes its name. To this coco-nuts and other 
suitable offerings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section assemble 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
offerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kuls, \is 
tending pare to supplant the balis of the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It is not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe their 
balis in reply to inquiries. The offspring of 
parents who, under the system above described, 
must be members of different balis, is sometimes 
allotted to the bali of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is miahablc that the earliest practice 
was to trace the bali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to be found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale. 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marathas 
and the allied castes of undoubted Maratha origin, 
which have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of devaks, or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the balis of the Kanarese country, 
though the devak, by the progress of events, has 
in many cases Seadecte to regulate marriage, and no 
longer forms a bar to the union of two worshippers 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such as the bel (egle marmelos), fig (jicus 
religiosa), banyan, or the sami (prosopis spicigera). 
In its commonest form it is the leaves of five trees, 
of which one, as the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new house. The 
installation of the devak is still an important part 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the da/i in Southern India as 
an obsolescent system of totem-worship, and the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther north, 
seem to point to a time previous to the Aryan 
penetration into the central portion of the Indian 
continent, when a wide-spread system of totemism 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 

LiITRRATURE.—See literature under ToTEM1SM. 
. E. ENTHOVEN. 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallabhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved’).—A suburb of Serampore in the 
Hooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22° 45’ 26” N.; long. 
88° 23’ 10” E.), famous for the ceremonies performed 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of Jagannatha, 
‘Lord of the World.’ Ward (Hindoos, ii. 164 ff.) 
describes the rites of the Snana-yatra, or cere- 
monial bathing of the god, and the Ratha-yatra, 
or car procession. In the first, held in the month 
Jyeshtha (May-June), Brahmans, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god 
by pouring water on his head, while incantations 
are recited. The worshippers prostrate themselves 
before the image, and depart after being assured 
by the priests that they shall not be subject to 
re-birth, but be admitted to heaven after the death 
of the body. About seventeen days after this rite 
the Ratha-yatra is performed. The idol, after 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car. 
Pleas regen (see J AGANNATH) is here accompanied 
by his brother, Balarama, and his sister, Subhadra. 
his triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of the Triratna of the Buddhists, or of the Trisala, or 
trident. The former, the Three Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Sangha, or the Con- 
gregation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 
tibet, 346). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modification of the familiar Trisila, or 
trident symbol (D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 
254 ff.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the procession is that the triple deity 
should visit the temple of the god Radhavallabha, 
‘lover of Radha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
the gods then return to their own temple. The 
rite is said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the cultus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishnavism. The pilgrimage, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says (Hist. of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), ‘is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its older and purer form.’ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op. cit. 313). 


LiTERATURE.—The most important references have been given 
in the article. W. CROOKE. 


BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistan, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied by the Baluch and 
Brahii races and some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up with them, and must be understood 
as including not only the Baluchistan Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Khanat 
of Kalat, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of British Balu- 
chistan, parts of the Districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in the Panjab, Jacobabad in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistan. 

The two main races, the Baluch and Brahii, 
although differing from one another in origin, 
appearance, and language, are yet bound together 
as members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahiis 
all profess to be Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Shi‘ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They show the 
greatest respect to ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muharram fast, 
like the Shi'ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmans 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill-tribes. It was considered sufficient for the 
chief of a tribe to say prayers for the whole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Shi‘ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else, and indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 
Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and wrong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Their laxity has its good side, for it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an absence 
of the fanaticism so prevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has well observed 
of the Baluch, if ‘he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’* His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shown to women and children (who are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluches, nor have 
they great influence; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the gibla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Brahiis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now known as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab conquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the mountains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Brahiis ; but the origin of this raceis obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
Baluch settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Istakhri, who 
wrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the Abbasid 
Khalifs. Yaqit, on the authority of er-Rohini, 
speaks of the Qufs as savages without religion of 
any sort ; but er-Rohini added that they did show 
some respect for ‘Ali out of imitation of their 


neighbours. The hatred of a Sunni writer for 
Shi‘ahs is clearly perceptible here, and his lan- 
age is very like that used to-day regarding the 


aluch and Brahii mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the country 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. They 
gradually spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent. a great migration took place 
in the Indus valley, the Brahuis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shi‘ah sect 
was still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shi‘ah creed into vogue at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow (that of ‘Ali) fell upon his mother while 
she was bathing, during Mir Chakur’s absence at 
the siege of Delhi with the emperor Humayin. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortl 
before her husband’s return. When he returned, 
the child, who was then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as he had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
which is attributed to Shahzad has been verbally 
handed down to the present day. The following 
extract will give an idea of its nature: 


‘I gaze upon the brightness of the King; he created the 
golden throne of Heaven; his speech was sweet and heart- 
entrancing; he was like unto the Lord of Light. Day and 
night he created, day and night are of small account to him. 





* D. Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab Ethnography, 1883. 
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The dry earth he created, and the smoke that went upwards. 
There was neither sky nor firmament: there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech; there was neither Grandmother Eve nor 
Grandfather Adam. There was no Ibrahim the Friend of God, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor [sa the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaiman. He himself was ‘“ He is,” Hamid ‘Ali.’ 

After this Lita the Baluches seem gradually to 
have adopted the Sunni faith, in name at least, 
although the change has made little practical 
difference. 

‘Ali figures largely in Baluch legend, and in some of the stories 
about him it is impossible not to suspect a Buddhist origin. Such 
is the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
down by a hawk at ‘Ali’s feet and appealed to him for protection. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he had left his 
young ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon. ‘Ali in order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion ‘Ali had himself sold as a slave in order 
to pay the marriage portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
Again he is said to have given a whole caravan of money toa 
blind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards develo: into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrine at Nigaha, near 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is one of the chief oe of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluches but equally for Hindus and Musalmans from 
all parts ofthe Panjab. == 

he shrines of saints, or pirs, are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throughout the country, 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of the people. In many cases there can 
be no doubt that these shrines have been in exist- 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islam, and that most of them were found already 
established by the Baluches and Brahiis when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fulfilment of their 
vows.* Among the most frequented shrines are 
those of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned) ; 
Sulaiman Shah of Taunsa Sharif, a modern ortho- 
dox Muhammadan shrine; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or Forty Saints, so called from the 
saint’s forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain ;t+ Pir Sohri at Sohri Kushtagh in 
the Bughti country, a Saly. Baluch shrine ;+ 
Chetan Shah near Kalat ; Pir ‘Umar near Khozdar, 
where the ordeal by water is applied ; Sultan Shah 
in Zehri, visited by sufferers from fever ;§ and 
Jive Lal (otherwise called Lal Shahbaz) at Sehwan 
in Sind.|} 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regarded by all Baluches as of supreme importance, 
and this code has greater influence than the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 
pebttionsry and hospitality to all comers stand 

rst, and all people are judged by this standard, 
which plays a large part in the legends of the 
saints. he legendary hero most admired is 
Nodhbandagh, who gave away all his possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : 

*Whatsoever comes to me from the Creator, a hundred 
treasures without blemish, I will seize with my right hand, I 
will cut with my knife, I will deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing be kept back.’ § 

_ Next comes the duty of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender them to 
their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatest importance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modern times under 
British influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 

* See ‘Balochi Folklore,’ in Folklore, 1902, pp. 259-263. 

t Masson, Travels, ii. pp. 83-85; Folklore, 1893, p. 295. 

{ Hetau-Ram, Biluchi-nama, tr. by Douie, Calcutta, 1885, 


p. 77. 
§ Baluchistan Census Report, p. 40. 
« Burton, Sind Revisited, 1877, ch. xxv. 


aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a superstitious nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and augury is carried out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a shrike on the left hand when starting ona 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is sufficient 
to aan a whole band of horsemen turn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to all 
Musalmans, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
be killed in the orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
orunclean. The Sardar Khels among the Rinds of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, and the Lashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the dlro or launsh, 
a small milky-juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a totemistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals—which gives some countenance to this 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or Brahiis. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost possess- 
ing the force of a religious precept, as among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occasionally 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer's own 
experience in 1889,* and Mr. Hughes-Buller de- 
scribes a slightly differing form, as also the ordeal 
by water. 

There are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Levitical functions, and whose 
members are telewea to have the power of curing 
the sick by breathing on them. Such are the 
Nothani clan among the Bughtis, the Kahiri tribe, 
and the Kalmati tribe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baluch by origin, although now assimi- 
lated. There seems to fae probability that they 
are the descendants of the Karmati or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan by 
Mahmid of Ghazni at the commencement of the 
1lth century. 

The only heretical sect which now has any 
influence in Baluchistan is that known as _ the 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makran and Las Bela. 
Its members appear not to be Baluches but Jats 
and other tribes of Indian or indigenous origin, and 
some Brahiis, especially the Bizanjo tribe. The 
Zikris believe that their founder, Dost Muhammad, 
was the twelfth Mahdi, and his abode, Koh-i-Murad, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 
power.t 

The Baluches are much given to poetry, both 
ancient and modern; and, in addition to their 
ballads of war and love, poems on religious sub- 
jects are by no means uncommon. To illustrate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, we append 
translations of some extracts from religious poems 
taken down from verbal recitation among the 
Baluches, in the case of the first poem from the 
author himself : 

x. By Brahim Shambani: 

‘I remember ‘Ali the King, who has poured a torrent into my 
heart, and the pure Prophet who sits upon his throne to do 
judgment and justice. 


‘The true God is merciful, with him is neither greed nor 
avarice ; nor is he father of any fair son; nor is there mother 


* See JRASBo, 1890. 
+ A full account of this sect is given by Mr. Hughes-Buller in 
the Baluchistan Census Report, 1902. 
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or sister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten him, nor 
can I fathoin his might. Five angels stand close to him in his 
service to do his bidding. The first is Wahi (Jibra’il or Gabriel), 
then ‘Azra‘il, the third is Khwaja Khidr (instead of Mika’'ll or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower (Israfil), who 
sends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. tly, there 
is Shaitan, who rebelled on account of the creation of mankind. 

He sits alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he gives his command to ‘Azra’ll to take his breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
py snore he carries away sons from parents, nor does he 

e their money or ree or goats with them. He carries 
&@ man away by the hair; there is no pity in his stony heart, 
and he is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahim has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
story of God. I have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament; by his might he made the water; from 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
Garden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city. The fruit of the garden ripens at all 
seasons ; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk and attar. There 
the Peris may notenter. There is the place of the great assembly 
where he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim sits by 
him, and royal Husain with his followers. Beds and couches 
are spread, huris are their attendants standing in their service. 
eae dwell the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men! I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds of thousands are born, and if he 
does not give them breath their bodies are dust and their souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some are 
poor and hi - Iam not a great man, I fear how I shall 
speak, I ask of the Mullahs... . 

Save me from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell; make 
my passage over Sirat like the crossing of a bridge. May I pass 
over at one by the order of God the Creator, and enter into 


2. By Lashkaran Sumelani: 

*. . . No one is free from sin. I am in dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and Nakir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
body in the heat of that fiery wrath! Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. ave mercy at 
that time! ... 

When the earth heats like copper, the son will not love his 
father, brother will be separated from brother, th babe torn 
from the mother. Each must bear his burden on his own head, 
each pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adam are departed, 
they have gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet’s intercession; let me pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Karuns (Corahs) are the 
world’s carrion; the cowardly wretches groan in their grief; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads boil in hell. My brethren 
and friends, hear the words of a Rind. This is the song of the 
hospitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
dwellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar.’ 

3 Another by the same author: 

Mighty is the Lord without companion; by his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, ‘Ali 
the helper and attendant of the Imamat. There are four 
angels at the holy ler ; one (Jibrda’i) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second (M7k@’il) rides upon the storm-clouds, the 
third ( Azra’) wanders about at deaths, the fourth (Israfi/) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord : the north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Lord 
gives the order he sweeps all things away. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a life 
of distress. My soul! Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
place of all is one, in the dust and clay. The prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sins. Debts are due to God by his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds; the Almighty will demand his 
debts, and our hope of paying is in our Surety. With my hands 
[ cling to thy skirt, my eyes are open, my trust isin thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and horses fall in the 
midst as a tree sheds its leaves. The King breaks the rear of 
the infidels and they flee at the sight of the Lord Jesus. Then 
by Cod’s mercy the clouds come, rain pours down with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 

roclaim his message to the four quarters, the gardens will 
Eiaons for those firm in the faith.’ y 

+ A Story of Moses the prophet and Sultan Zumzum : 

Moses the prince was given to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lying in a desert place. Seven times 
dip he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 
eaid : 

“1 was a king, my name was Sultan Zumzum, I was a king, 
but I was blind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. 


had wealth beyond that of Karin. Your herd of camels is 
three thousand all told (7.e. including females and young), but 
I had three thousand strong male camels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with me, all with golden rings in their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank of my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard hoofs of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzum. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting ; I saw a wild goat 
in the wilderness and spurred after it, but it disappeared into 
the air, and I thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
pe medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 

worthless, One hundred and thirty remedies were in my red 

ouch, but when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 

ith a thousand insults he dragged out my breath ; they carried 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned back, I was brought to the Lords of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised their clubs and struck 
me in the face, and made my body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostrils. My shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry sand, and my dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken betel-nut. ... 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw women 
with their locks all matted, women who had killed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over the blue water. 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered up. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
their passions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” ’ 

LiTERATURE.—Little information is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, with the exception of Pottinger 
(1815) and Masson (1844). Some information may be obtained 
from Burton’s Sind Revisited (1877), and from Douie’s trans- 
lation of Hett-Ram’s Biluichi-nama (Calcutta, 1885). The 
chapter on Religions by Hughes-Buller in the Baluchistan 
Census Report, 1902, is most valuable. The present writer's 
monograph, ‘The Baluch Race’ (Royal Asiatic Society, 1904) and 
an article on ‘Balochi Folklore’ (Folklore, 1902) may also be 
referred to. M. LONGWORTH DAMEs. 


BAMBINO.—‘ Bambino’ is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, but particu- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Christmas and 
Epiphany festivals. 

1. Early representations of the Christ Child.— 
Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent. a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) eas on her knee the Child, 
naked, his hand on her breast, his face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Histoire de l’Art, Paris, 1906, i. 134; Liell, 
Die Darstellungen der allerseligsten Jungfrau und 
Gottesgebarerin Maria, Freiburg, 1887, 316). A 
similar fresco with the same figures is found in the 
catacomb of Domitilla, and dates from the 3rd 
century. The Virgin and Child is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in number. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i. 34; Leclercq, Manuel d’Archéol. chrétienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Magi representations occurs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Liell, 225). From the time of Constantine on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes ot the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches— 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, etc. (S. John Damascene, Epist. ad Theo 
philum, c. 3; Michel, i. 171; Leclercq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Church belongs a 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz. in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An any example is found in the 
decorations of S. Maria Maggiore in the 5th cent. 
by Sixtus 111., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, who is seated on a throne an makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i. 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
give the first representation of the crib. The Child 
lies in a basket crib; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the Magi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 
i. 66; Leclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesque decorations of churches, 
Figures of the Magi seeking and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on the ambon of a church at Salonica, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261); while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent. church, exists in a museum 
at Constantinople (Reinach, Catalogue du musée 
Gan Constantinople, 1882, 62). The Virgin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated before A.D. 
340 (Babelon, Guide Illustré, Paris, 1900, 14000), 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, were favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, which 
down to the present time has produced innumerable 
examples, some attaining the highest degree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine Child. 
It has sometimes been claimed that the representations of the 
Madonna and Child are founded on those of the Egyptian Isis 
suckling Horus (cf. Budge, ii. 220-221). But whatever the 
stories of the Apocryphal Gospels and the later cult of the 
Virgin may owe to the myth and cult of Isis, the earliest 
examples in which the Madonna and Child are represented are 
purely classical in form, and there is no reason to doubt their 
originality. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
pagan Egyptian types, since there is a close resemblance between 
the two; while later Byzantine images or paintings probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic influences, especially after the cult of the Virgin de. 
veloped. But the simplicity of the composition—a mother suck- 
ling or holding her child, would tend to make all representations, 
whether pagan (a goddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in character and type; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the motif from existing pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa- 
tions, while an Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a worshipper, had been adapted to Christian uses 
and has pag par regarded as depicting the Virgin and 
Child (Leclercq, 825). The same motif is found in Graco- 
Roman, Assyro-Babylonian, and Hindu religiousart. The council 
of Ephesus (A.D. 431) defined the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child were to be represented. 
_ 2. Liturgical drama.—The Bambino as an image 
is connected with the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Christmas festival. The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mystery-plays, was already present in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
antiphonal singing and the use of antiphons sug- 
gested dialogue, while the symbolical actions in 
various parts of the service suggested dramatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
ee for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
MS at S. Gall already has a dialogued trope for 
Easter (Gautier, Hist. dela poésie liturgique, Paris, 
1887, 1.216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Christmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. MS, in which two cantores 
represent the shepherds, and are addressed by two 
deacons in the words : ‘Quem queritis in presepe, 
astores, dicite?’ They answer: ‘Salvatorem 
hristum Dominum, infantem pannis involutum, 


secundum sermonem angelicum.’ To this the 
deacons reply: ‘Adest hic parvulus cum Maria,’ 
etc. (Gautier, 215). ; These tropes at first had their 
lace before mass, but were sometimes separated 
rom it. In the 10th cent. the Easter tropes are 
connected with the mimetic action and exhibition 
of the empty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a symbolic act (see the Concordia 
Regularis of S. Ethelwold, Dugdale, Monasticon, 
I. xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas tropes gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a presepe 
(‘manger’ or ‘crib’) with an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy as 
shepherds approached the choir, and heard a boy 
as the attach singing ‘Gloria in excelsis.’ They 
were met by priests guasi obstetrices singing ‘Quem 
queritis,’ etc., and the dialogue of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds followed. This is from 
an Officium Pastorum used in the 14th cent., and 
probably earlier, at Rouen (Davidson, English 
Mystery Plays, 1892, 173). A similar office occurs 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291; and here the 
figure of a child was as in the POEs e, and it 
is supposed that the office originated not later than 
the 1lth century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the presepe probably had a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected with the dialogued 
trope. This Oficitum Pastorum was early con- 
nected with a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, which originally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the movement of a 
star across the church. Ina Rouen Officium Stelle 
(Davidson, 176) the kings point to a star and sing. 
The office included the showing of the Virgin and 
Child to the kings, while they worshipped and 
offered their gifts. Elsewhere the two offices 
followed each other, and occasionally they were 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
with their attendants, walking in procession to a 
church, on one side of the high altar of which was 
a presepe with the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
such early dramatic forms the rise of the Mystery- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of the 
presepe was probably not at first connected with 
the liturgical office, and it still exists as a mere 
spectacle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Medieval Stage, 1903, ii. chs. 18, 19). 
3. The Rea en tradition ascribed the 
origin of the presepe to 8. Francis of Assisi in the 
ear 1223. Having obtained the Pope’s permission, 
e caused a scenic representation to be Brepiies in 
the church at Greccio on Christmas Eve. In it an 
ox and ass figured, and all was prepared in accord- 
ance with the narrative of the Nativity in realistic 
detail. The whole population flocked to see the 
sight, the saint stood rapt by the manger, and mass 
was said (Mrs. Oliphant, ya of Assisi, 1871, 
223). Butsuch presepia were certainly in existence 
long before. The earliest form of such representa- 
tions is probably not now discoverable, but Origen 
says: ‘There is shown at Bethlehem the cave 
where Christ was born, and the manger in the 
cave where He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 
And this sight is greatly talked of in surround- 
ing places’ (adv. Celsum, bk. i. cap. 1). S. Jerome 
complains that pagans celebrated the rites of 
Adonis in the cave (Hp. ad Paulinum, 58), but 
after S. Helena built the basilica over the cave in 
A.D. 335 it became a regular place of pilgrimage, 
and was luxuriously adorned. A homily ascribed 
to 8. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and dating at latest 
about the beginning of the 5th cent., and certain 
sermons of S. Proclus, bp. of Constantinople (A.D. 
432-446), both use language which suggests actual 
representations in churches of the Virgin and 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (Pitra, Anal 
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Sacra, iv. 394; PG Ixv. 711). 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere, In the West the earliest notices of a 
foretye are connected with the Church of S. Maria 


Such figured re- 


faggiore at Rome. This church, originally built 
in the 4th cent. by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus mI. 
(432-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad presepe; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the 5 ae which may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (Usener, 
Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen, Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory II. (731-741) 
as an ‘oratory,’ and in that of Sergius I. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ (Lib. pontif., ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘manger’ was at first only a copy of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory Il. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory IV. (827-843) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘imaginem auream habentem 
historiam dominz nostrz cum diversis et pretiosis 
gemmis.’ This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in medisval and later church 
usage. 
4. The Santissimo Bambino.—Of all examples of 
the presepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church of S. Maria in Ara-Ceeli at Rome is the 
most famous. It is arranged with many accessories 
—side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio—and exhibited from Christmas to 
Epiphany. In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. Joseph. Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grouped around are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and flocks, giving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented bringing presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illusory effect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, with angels and cherubs. Formerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass a concluded, a procession 
Pr i etge moves towards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music thunders 
and censers are ot ens This done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad in cotton wool 
representing the Child. rhigsl the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was offered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. ‘The vessel which carried it to Rome was 
wrecked, but the image was floated ashore in its 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done b Re Luke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati; and, as it passes 
through the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
the bed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
woman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the Fraud back in its 

lace. During the night the frati were disturbed 

y knocking at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its own 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino was 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. The story is referred 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, when 
carried to the sick-bed of a child, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Roba di Roma, 1875, 74ff.; Rouse, FL, 
1894, v. 7; Hare, Walks in Rome, 1903, i. 102; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Eccl. Rome, 1900, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the aoe some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Rouse, loc. cit.), 
and they are a usual feature in most Roman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being créche or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a presepe, have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 


LiTERATURE.—The literature has been on in fullin the course 
of the article. J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 
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BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.—Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was born 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kulins, or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the rsis 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent. were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banerjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, where he was brought 
up, the new influences were naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1828 the Brahmo Samaj, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Rammohun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed young Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of nopacion and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 
ublicly repudiating Hinduism and all religious 
elief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
grossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
Insult was naturally followed by the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance; and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Duff, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October 1832 finally saw Krishna Mohan Baner- 
ieee recayedt into the Christian Church by Dr. 
nuff. 


The great native reformer, Rammohun Roy, was 
still iiving in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
aEuropean. But the younger possessed an intensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun Roy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief; out 
of which, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Christian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

TAN orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church. 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
religious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity. He has justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Review, founded in 1844, on ‘The Kulin Brahman 
of Bengal’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice’ in the 
JRAS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 

ublication of a work of great importance in 
its day, the Encyclopedia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
ears we find his attention devoted more particu- 
arly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Markandeya Purana and the Narada 
Pancharatra, both published in the Society’s Biblio- 
theca Indica; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sdtras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava, a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Rigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modern 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism. Satyakama 
proceeds by the historical method, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyaya earliest, then the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues. As a critic in the West- 
minster Review in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstiicker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea ‘had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mimamsa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell (Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the Sankhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
against his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Sankhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepted without Cee by modern students. 
The atheism of the Sankhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. reed 9 associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of trans- 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mac- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Dr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Vedantic pan- 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the Westminster 
Review, is similarly not far from the position of 
modern Sanskritists. Vedantic pantheism, accord- 
ing to the Dialogues, is essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the dualism implied and inherent 
in the idea of duty. 

The author’s erudition we find more directly 
enlisted in the cause of Christianity and his 
countrymen in The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity, published in 1875. It belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary work in the 19th cent., 
in which stress was laid upon the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Christian doctrines. 
Dr. Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Puruga, the primeval male,* else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Hindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 
Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified i - 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
ational Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘Companionship of the Indian 
mpire’ in 1885, the year of his death. 
LITERATURE. —. kographsoal Sketch by Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1893; cf. History of the Church Missionary play 
London, 1899, vol. tip 807f., 315, vol. ii. pp. 508-524; G. 
Smith, Life of Aleza: Duff, London, 1879. 
JOHN MORRISON. 
BANIA, BANYA (Skr. vanijya, banijya, ‘trade, 
traffic’).—A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bania, Banya, or Vani, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 
The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Rajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu; and 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When Tnsbaxl and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Agarwila sub-caste is Lakshmi, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in the later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 
* Rigveda, Mandala, x. 90. 


consort of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the Srdddha, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. heir tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the pipal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina faith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwar, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 
‘eaters.’ They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicated to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatis, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
ae and in particular must avoid any possi- 

ility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage _to the chief holy places of Jainism 
—Mount Abi, Palitand, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sameta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
of the Jinas are said to have attained beatitude ; 
Satrafijaya and Girnar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Rishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha; Charidrapuri, where Vasupiijya died; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tirthakaras, ‘the finders 
of the ford’ through the ocean of samsdra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat (varsika) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of 1901, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
Abad, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. aah nerally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Ambi, Jaypal, and Hilaji, 
whose shrines are at Sirohi in Marwar; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worship Balaji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, Kshetrapala, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abia. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontiffs, known as Maharaja, or 
‘great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful notoriet 
in connexion with the celebrated Maharaja libe 
case which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Growse at Mathura : 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious, that the 
Maharaja of yatqus was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaishnavas in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before they appear in his presence, to mark their 
Sse with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva. 

LirgrpaTurRE.—For the Agarwala and Oswil, see Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 4ff., ii. 150f.; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and . 
1896, i. 23, iv. 104f. For the Marwari, Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 
pt. i. 191, xvii. 75, xviii. v ae . 278; Rajputana Census Report, 
1901, i. 155; Panjab, do. 1. 827f. For the Vallabhacharya, 
(Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the Maharajas or 
Vallabhacharyas in Western India, 1865; Report of the Maharaj 
Libel Case, Bombay, 1862; 
Memoir8, 1883, 261 ff. 


BANISHMENT. —1r. Banishment (putting 
under ‘ban’ or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 
unishment of expelling an offender from his native 
and. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that in very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed the 
rule of its head was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest way, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We find evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2. In ancient Israel, banishment invariabl 
occurs asa Divine, nota human, punishment. Suc 
was the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden (Gn 3%), and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn 4"*), This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captivities befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, ‘the Lord will gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed 
(Dt 30%), lent to banishment the character of a 
temporary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
Rabbinical Law, banishment (gd/ath) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge (Sifré Num. 60; Mak. ii. 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abtalion (Adoth. i. 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling ‘the wise’ refers to political 
events. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exe ‘the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ 1. v. 2; cf. also JE ii. 490f.), 

3. In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Vedic period, for 
Rigveda X. lxi, 8 clearly alludes to the ‘exile’ 
(pardvr)) as fleeing to the south; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of the lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brahmans (Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 127, 129, 142). Amon 
the Teutonic peoples, banishment was equally wel 
known, asis shown by Old High German reccho, Old 
Norse rekr, Old Saxon wre/kio, and Anglo-Saxon 
wrecca, ‘exile,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘wretch’ (cf. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, p. 835); while among the Gauls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (Dottin, Manuel pour servir a 
Pétude de Vantiquité celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 191 f.). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 
yonishment appointed by law for particular 
offences. The general term ¢vyj, in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most part, to those who, to 
escape some punishment or danger, fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
usually voluntary, to escape the death-sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
and confiscation of property. hen appointed by 
law as the punishment for certain offences, banish- 
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ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide; or, if the crime was sacrilege, 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism (q.v.), a form of banishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism should take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each writin 
on an borpaxov the name of the man he considere 
a danger to the State. He who obtained the 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In_ Rome, during the Republic, exsilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
punishment, accompanied by loss of civitas ; if the 
person banished did not cease to be a civis, it was 
not properly exsilium but relegatio. Since the 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizenship, exsiliwm was very rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to esca 
capital punishment ; and in the earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of the 
isopolitical relations between that State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the criminal 
being regarded as an admission of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plebiscitum, which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to afford him shelter, fire and 
water (aque ignis tecti interdictio). In later 
times it became usual to inflict this punishment as 
an ordinary penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment— 
deportatio in insulam—by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within which he had 
pon liberty though he suffered loss of civitas. 

his gradually supplanted the old interdictio. 

6. During the Middle Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed still occurs 
among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banishment was prohibited by Magna 
Charta, but was still practised, as a criminal was 
peva feed to go into voluntary exile to escape 

eath. The punishment was again made legal by 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving Justices power ‘to banish offenders and 
remove them to such parts beyond the seas as 
should be assigned by H.M. Privy Council,’ con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 

iven full effect in the reign of James 1., 1619 (‘100 

issolute persons to be sent to Virginia’), though 
the name ‘transportation’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles 11. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fully developed; political 
offenders and others who had escaped the death- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonies, and these 
contractors farmed out the convicts to the planters 
as labourers. The War of Independence, however, 
ended this system. After 1787, Penal Colonies 
were founded in Australia, in New South Wales. 
At first the convicts were employed on Government 
works, but as their numbers increased they were 
hired out to private employers. Supervision was 
necessarily lax, and the convicts terrorized the 
country, so that the worst offenders were returned 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians began to 
resin in 1835, and transportation gradually 

iminished, till in 1867 the penal settlements in 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished in favour 
of convict prisons at home. France and Russia 
still maintain the pees of transportation. The 
French penal settlements founded in French 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 except for Negro and 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Russia transports 
criminals and political offenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. See OSTRA- 
CISM, OUTLAWRY, PUNISHMENT. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANJARA (Skr. vanij, ‘a merchant,’ karaka, 
‘doing’).—The tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
India, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in aJl the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, ere a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Dravidian, but they 
now all trace their descent from the Brahman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their primitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
northern parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan influ- 
ence. Of the Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been See by Cumberlege from the Win 
district of the province of Berar. There they seem 
to be descendants of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalman history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dholpur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, History of India, v. 100; Briggs, 
Ferishta, i. 579). 

1. Religion vo the Deccan Banjaras: witchcraft. 
—In the legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe, 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiritual 


adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a bhagat, or devotee (Skr. bhakti, ‘faith,’ 
‘ devotion’). e is called in to cure all manner of 


disease, which they believe to be the result of the 

attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 

fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banjara. They are, says Lyall (Asiatic 

Studies*, 1st series, 117 f.), 

"terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering and 

recarious existence ly exposes them, in the shape of 
ever, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an unluck has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In difficult cases they consult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but it is usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner’s faculty by making him guess what it may be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works him- 
self into a state of demoniac ion, and gasps out some 
woman’s name. She is killed by her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner’s while to have another it, and to detect some 
one else.’ 


2. Gods of the Deccan branch.—These Deccan 
Banjaras have a large pen ioon of deities. First 
comes Mariya&i or Mahakali, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine-man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Charan branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought with them from their original 
home in the Panjéb. With them Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, is supreme. They also worship 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form; Tuljé Devi, 


the famous South Indian Mother of Tuljapur in 
the State of Hyderabad; a number of deified 
men, such as Siva Bhaiyya, a holy man of Pohora 
in the Win district in the Berar province; Sati, 
the ghost of some noted woman who perished on 
the funeral pyre of her husband; and Mitthi 
Bhikiya, a famous freebooter of olden days. For 
the last a hut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, this is a ane that 
the peels are engaged in the worship of Mitthi 
Bhikiya, who is always invoked to give his aid 
when any plundering expedition or other crime is 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sati. Clarified butter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, the worshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3. Ox-worship in Central India.—In Central 
India the Banjaras have a peculiar form of ox- 
worship. This animal is known as Hatadiya (Skr. 
hatya-adhya, ‘he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay’), and he is devoted to the service of the god 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and he is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, with 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry shells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their halting-place 
during the heat of theday. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befalls them, and in illness, 
whether of themselves or among their cattle, they 
trust to the worship of him for a cure. 

4. Forms of worship in Kathiawaér.—In Kathia- 
war their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata. In Khandesh they mostly 
worship Balaji and Khandoba, and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holi, 
or spring fire-festival, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known as the Vira, or hero proces- 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
warrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and the other the bride- 
groom, fast all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and butter. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a cloth, as the 
touch of the steam sting from the pot bodes evil 
to the couple. This food, when cooked, is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re- 
mains must be given to a cow or thrown into a 
river. To allow a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
to partake of this holy food is considered a griev- 
ous sin, which will bring a fatal curse upon the 
family. This is known as the worship of Vadhi 
Devata, the god of increase. If this rite, which 
seems to be an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in Khandesh wear the sacred 
Brahmanical thread, worship Balaji, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainments. In 
Nasik the Lad section worship Khandoba, Bhai- 
robi, Devi, and Ganapati or GaneSa, and keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. - 
When they arrive at a village where there is a 
temple of Maruti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they worship him daily. In Ahmadnagar their 
family deities are Vyankoba of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and Mariyai, the nya ped See whom 
oe worship in conjunction with the other Hindu 
§ 8. Their special pce are made to 
ejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholapur, and 
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Tuljapur in Hyderabad. In Kanara they are 
specially devoted to the Krishna cultus. 

5. Religion of the North India Banjaéras. — 
Passing to Northern India—in Chhattisgarh of the 
Cent. Prov. they have a special tribal goddess, 
Banjari, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Divali, or feast of lamps. 
Farther north those who are Hindus worship the 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
very heterogeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan of Amroha 
in the Moradabad District, and deified ghosts like 
Hardaur Lala, the cholera-god, and Kali Deo. To 
these, sacrifices of goats are offered; but some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on the altar. In some places, 
as in the Kheri District of Oudh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of Bhagvan or Paramesvara. 

LITERATURE.—The best account of the Banjaras of the Deccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cumberlege, printed in 
abstract in Berar Gazetteer, 195 ff., and in full with additions in 
North Indian Notes and Queries, iv. 163 ff. For the United 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 149 ff., where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Bombay branch, BG viii. 


159, xii. 107, 112, xv. pt. i. 839, xvi. 62, xvii. 161 ff. For Central 
India and the Cen’ Provinces, JASB Iviii. pt. i. 299. 


. CROOKE. 

BANNERS.—1. In considering the use of 
banners from very early times, and onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and significance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history—until down to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times— banners served 
primarily a ‘religious’ purpose, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than to gather people together. The in- 
cluding of banners, standards, flags, and ensigns 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhaps in view of modern usage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre- 
enonded to the staff and the flag respectively. There 
seems to be no doubt that exah of these was repre- 
sented in very early times ; nevertheless, the ‘ staff’ 
—whether of stone or, later on, of wood—might, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘flag’ 
as well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
‘flag’ was a rude engraving figured upon the ‘staff,’ 
while at other times the fag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘staff’; for as 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drawing attention to something, 
the thing indicated could be represented upon the 
upper part of the ‘ staff’ itself, or else it might be 
a separate object attached to the ‘staff.’ The 
Pheenician cippt, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal Hamman, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonabl 
suppose, an early form of ‘sign-post.’ That primi- 
tive pers of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones’ of the American Indians. In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘ banner- 
stone.’ These features are the ‘ axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections.’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which played such an 
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s 
important pore in Minoan worship.* The presence 
of the perforations:makes it probable that these 
‘banner-stones’ were mounted for use on a staff, 
or on a handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

‘These objects are usually made of varieties of stone selected 
for their fine grain and pleasing colour, and are carefully shaped 
and finished. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
made of shell are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with great precision longitudinally through the thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the body of 
a bird. .. . They are found in burial mounds and on formerly 
inhabited sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of the remarkable culture development which accom- 
panied and resulted in the construction of the great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley.’ ¢ 

2. Banners of a different character were the 

oles carried in battle by the North American 

ndians, to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed among many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various kinds—holy animals, the sacred 
boat, and other emblems, sometimes also the name 
of a king, fans and feather-shaped symbols—which 
were raised on the end of a staff, and carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

‘ Being raised on a spear or staff, which an officer bore aloft, 
each standard served to point out to the men their respective 
regiments, enabled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in the confusion of battle.’ § 
Besides these ordinary banners, there were aleo the 
royal banners and those borne by the princpal 

ersons of the household near the king himself. 

nly royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry these.|| The earliest known representations 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 

tablet of Nar-Mer (B.c. 4000-5000) at Hierakon- 

polis; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles with various emblems on the top of 
them. Something similar, though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Rameses I.; the 
banner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Banners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses; on the Heta-fortress of Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. This is shown in the 
representation of a siege.1 Mention should also 
be made of the masts which stood in front of the 
pylons and propylons of Egyptian temples. These 
masts were decorated with small flags.** The 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed to 
the chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of the 
battle scenes given in Layard’s magnificent series 

* See Evans, ‘The Minoan Cult of the Double Axe,’ in the 
deport of the Third International Congress for the History of 

igions (1908), and art. AxR. 

t See F. W. Hodge in the Handbook of American Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnology,’ Bulletin 30, pt. i., 1907), 
art. ‘Banner Stones,’ where the whole subject is treated, and 
where further literature is referred to. See also Squier and 
Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (1848); 
Wilson, Prehistoric Man (1862); Fergusson, Rude Stone Monu- 
ments (1872): Squier, Peru (1877); Schliemann, Mycene@ (1878) ; 
Moorehead, Prehistoric Implements (1900) ; Evans, The Ancient 
Gon Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain 2 
1897). 

t D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, p. 220 ff. 

§ Diodorus, i. 86, quoted by Wilkinson, The Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed. 1878), i. 196. 

| Wilkinson, 7b. ; see, further, Rosellini, Mon. Civili, pl. cxx1. 
Nos. 1-15; Rawlinson, Hist. of Ancient Egypt (1881), {. 463 ff. 

1 4 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Ancient Egypt (1883), 
ii. 46. 

** Perrot and Chipiez, op, cit. ii. 168 f. ; cf. Champollion, Monu- 
ments de VEgypte et de la Nubte, notices descriptives (1831), 
p. 604. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in several cases chariots are furnished with 
them.* The device usually represented is that of 
a deity.t In the few Phenician battle-scenes and 
the like which are extant no sign of any banners 
appears.t The Persians, like the Assyrians, fixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags.§ The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear ; in later times different 
cities carried sacred emblems, ¢.g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
soon. The Dacians carried on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of the Chinese at the present day. 
Among the Romans there was, firstly, the vexillum. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the omen army.|| It corresponds to the modern 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this. 
The vexilla were the ‘standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service.’ 7 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own signum. When the army was on the march 
the signa were borne in front, but during the battle 
the signiferi stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
pole of the signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung down. Below this bar 
there were several discs, varying in number from 
two toseven. These were usually of silver; below 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea, or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole; this was done at military funerals. 
The signwm was also carried on war-galleys.** The 
standards of the pretorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 

halere ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Carperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines, ‘effigies’ (rporoual), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Roman standards was the aquila, i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory. tt F 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharva Veda (Vv. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as s#ryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mahabharata (XIv. lxxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana aie - bannered’), 
while vrsabhadhvaja (‘bull-bannered’) and maka- 
raketana ho) Sa agar are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta (Yasna x. 14) there is 
mention of the ‘kine banner’ (gdué drafs6), which, 


* Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series (1849), pl. 14, 
22, 27; 2nd series (1863), pl. 24. 

{ See also Ragozin, Assyria, 1888, p. 252. x 

t See Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Phoenicia (1885). 

§ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Persia (1892), ii. 842. 

|| On a tombstone found at Worms, belonging to the 1st cent. 
4.D., a soldier is represented carrying this on horseback. 

{J Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, ii. 678. 

** An illustration of this may be seen, for example, in Du 
Fresne, Familie Auguste Byzantine (1682), pl. v. p. 21. 

tt See the exhaustive treatment of the subject in von Domas- 
vewski, Die Fahnen im rémischen Heere (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Caius Marius, wolves, minotaura, 
horses, and boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, HN 
x. 16). similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus (Germania, vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra, ‘tribe,’ is cognate etymologi- 
cally with the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, cumbol, ‘sign’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes & représentations ani- 
males ont une sorte de vie magique; elles mena- 
cent véritablement ceux vers qui on les tourne; 
... il se dégageait d’elles des effluves magiques, 
salutaires & leurs défenseurs, funestes & leurs 
ennemis, et les dieux se mélaient ainsi aux guerres 
des hommes’ (Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme, p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chiefly 
of boars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the figure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gauls as among the Anglo-Saxons (ef. Anglo- 
Saxon eoforcumbol, ‘boar-sign,’ ‘helmet’). The use 
of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their word for panies * being meirge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘sign.’ * 

All these were originally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that they would ensure victory,t a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as rallying-centres, 
though very ancient, was a secondary idea ; this, 
however, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign was set up upon a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the Pecks together (Is 137, 
ef. 11° 18%).t This was called a 03 (nés), a word 
which is used in connexion with the setting up of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 21%). 
Another word used in the OT is $35 (degel) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 27#- each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literature || it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc.{1 .On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Targum Jorsshatnie 
the banner of the Hasmonzans had inscribed 
upon it the letters ’12p, an abbreviation for 22 ‘pb 
» obxa (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh !’). 

3. As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference may be madeto what 


* Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant le christianisme (1906), 
pp. 185-186 ; Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gawloise (1903), 
pp. 70-71; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), 1. 
135-1387. On Indo-Germanic banners in general, see Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indog. Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, 8.v. 
‘Fahne.’ 

+ Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 8 448, and the little dwarf 
figures (pittuhim) carved on the prow of Phenician war-galleys. 

t Cf. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings’ in the modern Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words: ‘Sound the great horn 
for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather us from the four corners of the earth’; see Oesterley 
and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), 

22, 


p. 222, 

§ Cf., for OT data on the subject, Cheyne’s art. ‘ Ensigns and 
Standards,’ in EB? ii. 1298 f. 

\ Bamidbar Rabbah, ii. q JE v. 405, 
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are called ‘Trees of the Law’ among the Tibetans. 
These are lofty flagstaffs, with silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
working power, the sacred words: Om Mani padme 
him (‘ Ah, the jewel is in the lotus,’ t.e. [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosmos). 

‘Whenever the flags are blown open by the wind, and ‘‘the 
holy six syllables” are turned towards heaven, it counts as if a 
prayer were uttered—a prayer which brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was a up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in Tibet these 
flagstafis meet the eye.’ * 

4. Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military usage, have always played a great 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processional use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse bar which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the staff; in this way the re- 

resentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
is made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or painted the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Scripture passage, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-known story, 
Constantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, rouvrg vlka. On 
awaking, he caused a banner to be made after the 

attern of this, and henceforward the /abarum, as 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The laburum 
was the ordinary cavalry standard (vexillum) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Christian symbols we it. The eagle oi victory 
surmounting the pole gave place to the sacred 
monogram placed within a chaplet ; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner itself. + 
Banners used in procession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The bearers were called 
draconii or vexilliferi. Bede, in describing the 
approach of St. Augustine and his followers to 

ing Ethelbert, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, and the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel.’t Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘post crucem prece- 
dentibus signis.’§ A later custom was that of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Sarum Use. 

LITERATURE. —The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


BANSPHOR (Hindi bans, ‘a bamboo,’ -phorna, 
‘to split ’).—A branch of the Dom tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1901 the Basor 
and Basuhé are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of whom a large majority are found in the 
United and Central Provinces. The chief occupa- 
tion of Bansphors is, as their name implies, work- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu which all orthodox Hindus impose on 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed. 1899, p. 210. 

+ See, further, Eusebius, Vit. Const. i. 31 ; and for illustrations 
of the /abarum see Du Fresne, op. cit. pl. xii. xiii. pp. 34, 37; 
Lowrie, Chr. Art and Archeol. p. 240. One of the earliest 


extant representations of it is on a gold coin of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d. 895). £ 5 


{ Eccles. Hist.1. xxv, Fora cross instead of a standard see the | 


illustrations in Cabrol’s Dict. d’Archéologie Chrét., fasc. xii. p. 247. 


§ Hist. Franc. vy. 4. See, further, Maskell, Monumenta Ritu- 
aka2, 1882, 1. cxi. 
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those who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among all 
branches of the Dom tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India the Vindhyabasini Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyan hills, whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Mirzdpur District. They 
also worship local village gods who are venerated 
in the places where they settle, such as Kalika 
and Samai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
ig, spirituous liquor, flowers, and ground rice 
oiled in treacle and milk are offered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship- 
ers. The eens to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in sprin 
is celebrated with drinking and coarse revelry, an 
the Kajari in the rainy season, when drunken- 
ness prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have s great respect for the 
snake, and, at the Guriya feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, which are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods by boys and flung into a tank 
—the real origin of the celebration Hideo) psins 
the expulsion of the powers of evil impersonate 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiate them by laying out food for them, 
which is afterwards eaten by the children and 
by crows. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upon the 
household. At a birth the Bansphor worship the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree (Ficus indica) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt with regard to the Gilar (Ficus 
gerera and the Semal (Bombaz heptaphyllum). 
o Brahman officiates at any of their rites, all of 
which are performed by a member of the tribe or 
household. 


LrreraTuRE.—Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 171 f. W. CROOKE. 
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1. Race and geographical distribution of the Bantu. 

2. Culture and organization. 

3. Totemism. 

. orien of the dead and other spirits. Burial rites 
6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Nature-spirits. 

1. Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu.—The term Bantu (pl. of Muntu, a native 
word meaning ‘man’) is applied to that variety 
of the Negro race which, prior to the coming of 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 

redominant in South Africa. The Bantu are 

istinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
and adjacent lands. They were differentiated at 
some remote period, probably by intermixture with 
a Hamitic stock. They seem to have originated as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Lakes, and thence to have spread 
southward and westward over the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator they are 
found from the northern shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza right across to the Gulf of Guinea, thus 
embracing the entire valley of the Congo. Still 
further to the north they have thrown out numerous 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, among 
the true Negroes. On the other hand, the latter 
are traceable down the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Guinea until they finally disappear in French 
Congo, giving place to the Bantu not very far 
south of the Equator. The Bantu never penetrated 
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into that part of Cape Colony which lies west of 
the Great Fish River, or into the southern portion 
of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu are usually divided into three main groups, dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which the plural name is formed, 
Vig. ¢ 


1, The South-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Chuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Shuna, etc.). 

8. The South-western tribes (Ova-Mbo, Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 

roups— . 

: 4. The Northern tribes still living in the region of the Great 
Lakes, such as the Baganda, Warundi, Awemba, and others. 

5. The Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, co’ nds in the 
niain to the ethnical peculiarities of the different groups, due 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difference are largely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the incessant wars 
which have resulted in the intermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, or in wholesale emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2. Culture and organization.—The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, since the peoples 
speaking those languages belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a well-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
The Bantu peoples are in a fairly uniform stage of 
culture, and may be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
side the extremes are found—that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearin 
of domestic animals isreduced toa minimum. Al 
the Negroid peoples of Africa are acquainted with 
the use of iron; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or , Hates and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 

lisade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones. 
bears village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in the southern 

rtions of the continent) by the knowledge that 

is people may gradually desert him and go to 
augment the following of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius of its king. Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
ruins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history ; it has been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, has Honaensly Uvnobe ated large tracts of 
country, and has caused endless confusion and 
mnisery in every direction. 

In addition to their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans, 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only through 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, though the head 
of the household, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
sold into slavery by their mother’s brother, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
property and liabilities. When a Bantu marries, 

e is required to pay what is usually, but in- 
accurately, called a ‘bride-price.’ Where kinshi 
is reckoned through women only, this is often pai 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of his wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers are often, as among the 
Basuto, Fanieed by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The malwme, as the wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the malume 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage ; and, if sur- 
viving, he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a share of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pl. omaanda), in which kinship was reckoned 
exclusively through females. These are now being 
superseded by clans called oruzo (pl. otuzo), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks—to an ea through 
his mother, and to an oruzo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. The 
art potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
imited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
her death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned through the eanda. 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in strict father-right; but 
the claims of the son as oruzo-heir and of his 
sisters’ sons or other eanda-heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 58). 

3. Totemism.—The object from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former, ore rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artificial product like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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The o} ization in clans thus distinguished was first observed 
among the North American Indians ; and totem, the name 
scientifically adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an Ojibwa wo: The condition or status of peoples thus 
organized and possessing totems is known as totemism. Much 
obscurity still hangs over the origin of totemism. Without 

iscussing the question here, it is sufficient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in savagery and among peoples who trace 
their descent exclusively through the mother. A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-species, all of which are under a ban or tabu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way; if killed or found dead, they are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At puberty the children of the clan 
usually undergo initiation into the mysteries and printings of 
the clan; not until then are they considered full members. 
Marriage is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
clan. As soon as the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
ism begins to decay. No Bantu tribe is in the stage of pure 
savagery. Oonsequently totemism, though found among them 
as the basis of their social organization, is nowhere in i 
pristine power and development. From many of the tribes, 
indeed, it has disappeared, leaving only traces of its former 
presence. Totemism is often regarded as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it should be observed that it lacks some of what 
we are accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as prayer and sacrifice. See, further, art. ToTEMISM. 

(a) Central and South-eastern tribes.—The Bech- 
uana are a congeries of tribes in the centre of 
South Africa, for the most part of common origin. 
Livingstone tells us that the different tribes 
‘are named after certain animals. ... The term 
Bakatla means ‘‘they of the monkey” ; Bakuena, 
‘they of the alligator”; Batlapi, ‘‘they of the 
fish” ; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word bina, “to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, ‘‘What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if that had been a part of the worship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term ila, ‘‘hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, as the Batau, ‘they of 
the lion”; the Banoga, ‘‘they of the serpent” ; 
though no such tribes now exist’ (Missionary 
Travels, 13). 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and clan, the social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorer’s loose terminology ; but it 
must said that the tracing of descent through the father 
instead of einen the mother tends to localize the clans, and 
the political instability already mentioned from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different clans localized 
under the rule of a chief soon learns, in the stage of father- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less importance. 

In the middle of the 19th cent. the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their father, 
celebrating it in their festivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called ‘Great 
Man of the Crocodile’ (Casalis, The Basutos, Lond. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its 

resence by saying Boleo ki bo, ‘There is sin.’ 

hey imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit. 255). 
In the decay of totemism, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of guasi-religious practices relating to the crocodile 
far beyond the bounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genius of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men pelones to man 
clans and, indeed, of different tribes. But Moshes 
belonged to the Bakuena; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields: the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine’ to make a chief 
‘strong.’ ‘Medicine’ for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Both among the Basuto and the Bechuana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, ‘A man who isso bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in this bite a Divine 
judgment. The death of a crocodile causes the 
children to cough. Its ge is handed over to the 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are used as talismans 
(Merensky, Bettrdge zur Kenntniss Sud-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, 132). These and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influences 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Khama, 
the famous chief of the Bamangwato, was a duyker 
antelope. If one were in agreement with some- 
thing he had just said, it would be highly respect. 
ful to reply, ‘Yes, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the chief of the Bakuena 
* Yes, Crécollila > (W. C. Willoughby, in JAI xxxv. 
301). Noone dares to eat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whose name he 
bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not be killed without great apolo- 

ies being made to it, and its pardon being asked. 

urification is necessary after the commission of 
such sacrilege (Casalis, 211). The great oath of the 
Baperi ‘is that of ka noku, ‘‘by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that animal. . . . When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect with religious care the 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
rub their myerowe with them, saying, ‘‘ They have 
slain our brother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arbousset, An Explora- 
tory Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practise circumcision. 
The ceremony is performed upon boys about the 
age of puberty. It takes place at intervals of time 
which depend on the number of candidates. The 
lads who are to be subjected to it are gathered intoa 
hut, where they have to reside for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. When they 
are at length released, they issue with the rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the ‘schools,’ as they are often called, 
are spread over three periods, held at intervals of 
three years ; but they are more usually completed 
in one term. The discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regard to 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of what 
we should consider moral. The actual perform- 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejected 
by others. Among the Baronga it fell into 
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desuetude in the ae years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153; 
Alberti, De Kaffers, Amsterdam, 1810, p.73; Journ. 
African Soc. v. 247; JAI xxxy. 251, 267, 372; Junod, 
28). The Basuto of Basutoland, the Bechuana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they are esteemed marriageable. 

The Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 


tribes of the south-east, observe the rule of. 


exogamy. ee are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is breaking down 
(Theal, Kafiir Folk-Lore, Lond. 1882, 198 ; Shooter, 
re ae of Natal, Lond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes of the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, ae noted by a 
German traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
an offshoot of the Bamangwato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Lake Ngami (ZE xxxvi. 
704); and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(5) Northern tribes. Among the northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around .the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a Jist of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
and its southern province of Buddu, Raroed after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
serves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that the clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willing 
destroy or eat it. The mamba, or lung-fish, thoug 
amines appreciated as an article of diet, is not 

illed or eaten by the Mamba clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear; and so on. The word used for 
‘totem’ is muziro, ‘something tabued or avoided,’ 
and is, Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘a fair trans- 
lation’ of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 588, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
opinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
within the clan. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Bagandaand probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialo, or place of origin; and the 
residents in a given village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unknown. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Burgt, to whose monograph we are in- 
debted for all that we know of the Warundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without any 
clear notion of its meaning. The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fow] are not eaten, though 
the first and last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are totemic we cannot say. The 
Warundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the Zambesi. In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is effective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
does not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremories. 
Nothing, however, is really known of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Lake Nyasa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife while the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 187; Werner, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of them is said to have a mwiko, or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of peek 
The retirement and ceremonies for a girl occup 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. H 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac- 
donald, op. cit. i. 125; Werner, 123). e front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw-like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush- 
room are stated to be totems. ‘ But no special 
worship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ (JAZ xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(c) South-western tribes.—Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
already noted. Each eanda has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the otuzo, and are no longer 
observed by the omaanda. Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the orw-esembi (the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only while the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals. The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle ; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of the flesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or with mutilated horns; nor 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death of a member of the clan no sacrifice is offered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
—that of the ox-horns—is wanting; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the sacred fire 
at the werft (‘village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin—an attempt to import into 
the oruzo a distinctive series of observances parallel 
with, and yet different from, those which were pro- 
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bably characteristic of the eanda, but which have 
now disappeared. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the eanda, and has not been transferred 
to the oruzo. It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogamous. At present the Herero prefers to 
marry within the circle of his relatives ; but— 
significant exception—children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda; if children of two 
brothers, to the same oruzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or girls, 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, excepta tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can afford the sole expense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

(ad) Western or Forest tribes.—So far as our 
information goes, the vestiges of totemism amon 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain—an 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
poe to a totemic origin. They are generally 

nown under the name of xina, orunda, or kazila 
(compare the t/a of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words, The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool call a tabu 
mpangu. ‘These tabus are of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orwnda, observed by 
virtue of a vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a Nkici (tutelary god or ‘ fetish’). 
Many are self-imposed as a religious observance 
in honour of a Vici, or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
frequently named after animals; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken. over from totemism. The 
rest are ;pOEDaDS due to the development of ‘ fetish- 
ism’ and idol-worship (see § 5). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission- 
ary, ‘certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons bearing certain names’ (Waddell, Twenty- 
nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa, 
Lond. 1863, 369). Among the Bavili or Fy&t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood; other families ‘will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude.’ The buffalo is forbidden ‘to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen: 
ing to the words of Maloango; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabinda, for not giving water to Nzambi (§ 7) and 
her child ; and so on’ (Dennett, Folkl. of the Fjort, 
10, 149; cf. Bastian, Loango-Kiuste, i. 183 ff.). 
Du Chaillu’s evidence is to the same effect. He 
tells us that the flesh of the Bos brachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family’ for the same reason ; and that 
further inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food’ was not orwnda. Crocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumerated by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, which is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du Chaillu, Equat. Afr., Lond. 1861, 308). The 
word ‘family’ used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre- 
aiaeily indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, i. 263). 
Further investigation is needed on this point. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zambesi. They reckon 
descent through the father only, though traces 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued; and the 
young women abstain from a certain fish lest it 
render them sterile (Béguin, Les Ma-Rotsé, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves or apply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism are the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse; and though sometimes 
performed upon boys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the boys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (§ 6). Girls on ards puberty are 
required to undergo seclusion in a hut called ‘the 
paint-house,’ where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish all down the West Coast. They 
have probably been introduced from the Negro 
tribes, and seem to be connected with the worship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about the 
are of puberty are compelled to be initiated. 
They are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed in the cult of the Society. 
Absolute obedience to its commands is required ; 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. So well are 
these kept that even converted natives refuse to 
speak of the rites. Consequently very little is 
known of them. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by the uninitiated that the 
novices are killed and ferry to life again. On 
returning to the village they feign ignorance of 
their language, and even of their nearest relatives 
and the most familiar objects of their daily life. 
‘They appear dazed, and cannot talk. They want 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes their 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, because ‘‘ they 
do not know any better.” They behave like 
lunatics, and pretend not to know how to eat; 
even food has to be masticated for them, so 
well do they act their part. After a few days 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear off, and they Macrae resume intelligence’ 
enna i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of which they frequently 
give public demonstration; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. e may conjecture that here, as elsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two’ middle front teeth 
in the yee jaw at puberty. The Mushicongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, Lond. 
1898, 81; Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo, 
Lond. 1875, i. 262). The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world; and es generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of tha tribes forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4. Worship. of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites.—(a) Central and South-eastern tribes. 
—The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of the Central and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-right as its basis. As already 

inted out, the change from mother-right to 

ather-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
religious rites of each household are performed 
by its head ; those of the tribe are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gradually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease with his 
death. The very ancient and world-wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of owner, provider, 
controller, preserver, behind the veil that separates 
him from his survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
chief is the father of his tribe; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 
wers: he controls the rain; he gives or with- 
folds plenty ; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war. ‘The chief,’ says Merensky, 
‘is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
natural power is the strongest bond which unites 
his subjects to himself’ (Beitrdge, 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed—worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe—is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning chief, says M. Junod, 
speaking of the Baronga, ‘ that Ai bie and sacrifices are always 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned—in national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 


war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant harvest. Their names 


compose the genealogy of the royal family. They are invoked 
one after another; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become the protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of chikwembo [ancestral 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
family prigs be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed’ 
(Les Barongas, 382). 

As the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

he Centeal and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a comnesuey which is the 
natural consequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with eattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. metimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to be remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will ‘die of cold on the 
mountains.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Rel. Syst. 145, 225; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 
ore usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead husband is jealous 
of his wife; and, before she marries another, the 
spirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
hen the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than in dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are ientsonoal among the animals held by the 
Zulus to be manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may be 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
diles or hyenas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may be credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common people; and one kind 
is shared by chieftainesses with commoners (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them; and they are never 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the animals referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ox. The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
cattle-pen, or kraal, is placed in the centre of the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos build their villages in horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
between the two ends. Farther to the north the Bavenda 
huts are scattered irregularly in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower corners. Each 
tribe has its own type of village; but in any case, the kraal 
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is the most sacred spot. There the chief of the village receives 
and feasts his visitors and ae e on great occasions; there 
e 


manes; and often, when he 
dies, he is buried there. All pusle assemblies are held there, 
and all solemn rites performed. The burial of the chief in the 
kraal involves the identification in some sense of the cattle 
with the deceased. A Bechuana chief is frequently addressed 
as ‘One who came forth from cattle.’ Among the Basuto 
the cattle are called ‘melimo (spirits, manes) of the wet 
noses.’ Yet the cattle are not regarded with the reverence 
and fear which the animals previously mentioned enjoy. As 
domestic animals they are treated as the property of their 
owners; they are driven forth to pasture and back to their 
kraal ; they are milked; superfluous bull-calves are castrated ; 
above all, they are killed for sacrifice and for food. Probably, 
in the first instance, they were never slain excert for sacrifice. 
But a sacrifice to the manes results in a feast on the slaughtered 
animals by the nay members of the village or the tribe; and 
now among tribes like the Baronga the cattle are killed for 
food, while the goat, a less valuable beast, is the largest 
sacrifice (Junod, op, cit. 200). Among the Bechuana and other 
tribes a bull or an ox is still offered on all important occasions. 
In extreme emergencies, when the ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the Bamangwato offer an ox on the 
ve of a chief. On setting out for war the Bechuana sacri- 

ce a bull with special ceremonies, and the contents of its 
stomach are carried before the host as a talisman of victory. 
The same uninviting substance is smeared over warriors in the 
purification ceremony after returning from a fight; and chiefs 
who have “quarrelled, meeting in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another’s arms as they clasp hands. At a 
Bechuana marriage the fat surrounding the entrails of the 
slaughtered ox is rubbed with ‘medicine’ and laid about the 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. Among the Basuto an ox 
is sacrificed at a death, the corpse is buried wrapped in the skin 
with a piece of the meat and some grain, and the contents of 
the victim’s stomach are placed on the grave. The ritual in all 
these cases indicates the sacredness of the animal; and many 
other native customs and phrases point in the same direction 
wat xxxv. 801ff.; Martin, Basutoland, London, 1903, p. 90f. ; 

unod, op. cit. 200). 

The origin and exact bearing of these practices are still unde- 
termined. They are posses to be traced to the special care 
and affection with which cattle are thought to be regarded by 
the deceased ancestors whose chief possessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themselves in, or to inspire, them 
from time to time. The Sesuto phrase, for instance, above 

uoted, is said to be used because it is believed by the Basuto 
that the spirits of the departed take up their abode for a time 
in the bodies of the cattle (Mrs. Cartwright, in FL xv. 246). 
It would seem, however, that such possessions are to be dis- 
tinguished from those previously referred to, being usually no 
more than temporary. i i 

Some tribes are accustomed to bury their chiefs 
in a special burial- ground. The royal burial- 
grounds of the Baronga are described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardly traceable leads into them, trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the descendant of 
the sacred line, for the purpose of sacrificing to 
his ancestors. To all others entrance is forbidden. 
Within the thicket the illustrious dead rest be- 
neath barrows, on which are to be seen the dried 
and decaying remains of offerings, and often 
calabashes and other household utensils, broken 
and cast upon the grave at the time of burial. 
Naturally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probably deemed to be manifestations of the de- 
ceased. These cemeteries are invested with all 
the terrors of superstition; and awful tales are 
told of sacrilegious persons who have dared to 
plist the fruits of the trees, or even to cut a 

ranch of dried wood for fuel (Junod, op. cit. 
383 ff.). The kings of the Bavenda are similarly 
buried with their ancestors in the holy grove. 
Formerly the body was laid on a low wooden scaf- 
fold and left until the flesh had fallen off, when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings are not 
said to ‘die,’ but to ‘go away for a time.’ At 
their graves sacrifice is offered from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fixed in the 
ground, in the centre of which a shrub, flower, or 
rush has been planted. This plant is probably the 
modzimo (‘soul’ or ‘manifestation’) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavenda the dead return into vari- 
ous objects, such as cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of the defunct, which are then held 
sacred (JAZ xxxv. 376ff.). In the same way 
among the Baronga, at a chief’s death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are 


he offers his sacrifices to 
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kneaded up, together with some of the dung of 
the oxen slain at his death, into a ball, which is 
carefully surrounded with thongs of hide. When 
his successor dies, a second ball is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mhamba. It is not an idol, but 
a sort of national palladium. It is placed in the 
custody of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety. He becomes a sort of 
high priest of the tribe; and on all national occa- 
sions he offers the sacrifice and brandishes the 
mhamba before the eyes of the people (Junod, 
op. cit. 398). The Basuto of the Transvaal have 
sacred trees in which the manes dwell (Merensky, 
132). 

(6) South-western tribes.—Among the Hereros 
the worship of the dead is well developed. When 
a man dies, he is buried near a tree, or, if the chief 
of a werft, or village, in his cattle-kraal ; cattle are 
slain, especially any supposed to be favourites of 
the deceased, cut to pieces, and cast away as offer- 
ings to him, the horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside the grave. The werft is then aban- 
doned and allowed to fall into decay. Nor do the 
people return, unless the deceased has himself ex- 

ressed the wish to hear again after his death the 
owing of his cattle about his grave. When they 
do return to rebuild the werft, they lament for the 
dead at the grave and address the omukuru (‘de- 
ceased’): ‘See, father! we are here, we thy children. 
See, we have done as thou hast ordered us. We 
have brought the cattle thou gavest us here,’ and 
so on. New fire is kindled on the old hearth, a 
sheep is slaughtered, of which all the people eat. 
Every son of the deceased then approaches the fire 
with a branch or a small tree. These are set up 
in a row half-way between the fire and the cattle- 
kraal. An ox or sheep is slaughtered for each of the 
sons, and its flesh is Raid upon the grave. When 
it is thus consecrated at the grave, it is further 
consecrated by tasting by the sons of the deceased. 
Married men who have children are the only per- 
sons allowed to eat of this flesh. So long as these 
ceremonies are proceeding (apparently for some 
days), all milk must in the same way be conse- 
crated by presentation at the grave, and a little of 
it is always left standing in a pail on the grave. 
Another ceremony is also performed, but it does 
not seem clear whether it is an invariable part of 
the rites. The eldest son, standing at the grave, 
personates his father, and pretending to be angry 
throws stones at the assembled people. At first 
they are frightened and flee, crying out, ‘Our 
father is angry! Our father fights!’ Regaining 
courage, they return to the grave and throw stones 
back. After a sham fight of this kind for a little 
while the omukuru is supposed to become quiet ; 
and the son standing at the grave begins to 
speak in his father’s name. He asks first about 
the cattle individually by name or colour, and then 
about the people. The people reply suitably to 
the questions (S. Afr. F. is Homa 1. 55 ff.). ere 
we have beyond doubt the recognition of a new 
divinity with whom direct relations of worship on 
the one side and tutelage on the other are entered 
into. But he is not taken as a divinity in substitu- 
tion for another. He is only the most recent of 
the ovakuru, or deceased ancestors, all of whom 
are regarded as powerful beings. 


In the closest connexion with the worship of ancestors is the 
sacred fire. The household fire burns before every hut. The 
chief’s hearth is between his hut and the cattle-kraal. The fire 
is in charge of his eldest unmarried daughter, who is responsible 
for keeping it alight. Its extinction is a calamity to be expi- 
ated on y by solemn offerings of cattle (Andersson, Lake Ngami, 
223), and it must be re-kindled with the fire-sticks which repre- 
sent the male and female ancestors. It is thus that the new 
fire is kindled at the ceremony just described. When, as some- 
times happens, a portion of the pepsiagey swarms off from an 
old werft under the leadership of a son of the chief, a portion of 
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the old fire is taken with them; and if it out, it must, if 
possible, be re-kiadled by a brand from the old hearth; if not, 

en by means of the fire-sticks. Every child is presented a 
few days after birth at the sacred hearth to the omukuru. The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
cele opon his ancestors and presenting the child to them. 
Birth takes place in a special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her own 
house. The meat slaughtered at the festival when a youth is 
circumcised is holy, and must be cooked at the okwruo (‘sacred 
fire’). It is solemnly eaten there in the presence of sticks repre- 
senting the ovakuru, which are brought for the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. The ceremony of break- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children. (§ 3) likewise 

rformed at the sacred hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per- 
ormed before the okwruo. The sick are carried round and 
round the sacred fire with a chant addressed to the omukuru, 
praying for their recovery (S. Ajr. F. L. Journ. i. 41 ff., ii. 166; 

nert, 23, 48). 

(c) Northern tribes.—We turn to the Northern 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate of Uganda. 
Ancestor-worship is described as ‘the founda- 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro.’ Every clan has its own muchwezi (pl. 

Awezi), or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. The same word is applied 
to the priest or medicine-man who conducts the 
Ase It is also given to the individual mem- 
bers of the light-coloured Galla race which is 
dominant in these lands and, mingled with Bantu 
blood, now forms the Bahima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked upon by the Banyoro as caused by the 
bachwezi. When a person is killed by lightning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation of anger 
on the part of the bachwezi, either against him 
or his clan. <A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine- man is summoned to investigate the 
cause; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Uganda Prot. ii. 588 Fe. 

The religion of the Bahima, as we might ex- 
pect from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more aghast They have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, where offer- 
ings are made. Either in addition to the ancestral 
— or as a specialized form of them, a number 
of beings are believed in who are looked upon as 
‘devils’ or evil influences, and who therefore re- 
quire to be constantly propitiated. The Bahima 
worship deceased chiefs and prominent personages, 
though they have ‘little definite belief in a future 
life on the part of any individual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called mitoma, away to the east, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 631; 
Cunningham, 22). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or Muhammadans, formerly worshipped a number 
of ancestral and other spirits. Their religion ap- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighbours 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gods was Mukasa, who is believed by Sir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an- 
cestral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin- 
cipal temple was on the biggest of the Sese Islands.’ 

e became in time the god of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided with earthly wives in the persons of 
virgins, who were required to live chaste, though 
it is a question how far they complied with the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
sex, being often referred to as female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba, whose name 
is derived from a word gignifying ‘sun.’ There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and immediately 
to the north of the lake lies a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re- 
lated to the Baganda, are said to lob gine a 
number of spirits (balwbare), each of which has 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to be the homes of special dubare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the home of the lubare 
Takwe, who ‘ personifies that stream.’ If a virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to their ankles and 
legs, and with a sacrificial sheep, were thrown into 
the river to be drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagua 
on the occasion of a chief’s death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. Johnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native town 
of Luba at a time when the famine was threatened. 
In this ceremony all the details of sacrifice of a 
oung girl at the foot of a sacred tree were per- 
ormed in mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to be devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op. 
cit. ii. 718 ff.). 

Little need be said of the burial rites of these 
tribes as indicative of their religion. The Bahima 
are a purely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there 1s a huge heap of manure, which is of course 
daily added to. In this heap the dead are buried. 
Peasants, who do not belong to the Bahima, or 
ruling aristocracy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The Banyoro kings were put into a circular pit 
about twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
The pit was then covered with a cowhide tightly 
pegged down all round, and a temple built over it. 
Mieaduiah was placed as watcher ; and many of 
the personal servants of the deceased were ap- 
iets to live in the temple. They and their 

escendants (who continued their duty) were sup- 
pe with food by the surrounding country. 
ahima chiefs are buried beneath their huts; 
other persons are exposed to be eaten by hyenas. 
The kings of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emerera. A great house was built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the body was laid on a low 
wooden scaffold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be opened again. The deceased king’s cook, his 
headman of the beer-pots, and his chief herdsman 
were seized, together with three women of corre- 
sponding rank ; they were dragged in front of the 
house and there slaughtered, their bodies being 
left to the vultures. The king’s under-jaw had 
been cut off previously to his entombment. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same en- 
closure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and the wives of the deceased and their 
successors, who were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. The late king, Mutesa, abol- 
ished this custom ; but his wives, so long as they 
lived, were to be, and they remain, the official 
ardians, dwelling in the great house which has 
beat erected over his grave (Cunningham, 10, 29, 
224). <A chief of the Basoga is buried beneath his 
own house, which is then suffered to fall into 
decay. An ordinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reed or stick, over which the deceased has 
been called to come for burial, is wrapped up in 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Passing by a number of tribes about which we 
are even more imperfectly informed than about those 
of the Uganda Protectorate, we turn to the Man- 

’anja and the Wa-yao in the Shire Highlands. 
These two tribes believe themselves to be of common 
origin. The latter are an intrusive people, whose 
original seat was probably the Unango mountains 
between Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
whence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the earlier half of last 
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They conquered the Mang’anja, ulti- 
side with them and inter- 
marrying. In all probability at no distant date 
they will fuse into one people. To that fusion 
their religion will offer no difficulties, for it is in 
all essentials the same. It is primarily a worshi 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called lisoka (P ; 
masoka), As usual in the lower culture, it is be- 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, and 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At death 
it departs to return to the body no more. One 
of the words for ‘spirit’ is msimw, obviously re- 
lated to the Sechuana morimo (p. 364°). Just as a 
lunatic, moreover, is called the Bechuana 
barimo, so among the Yaos sufferers from mad- 
ness, idiocy, or delirium are wa masoka (‘they of 
the spirits’). After death the lisoka is said to 
have ‘gone to Mulungu’: it is even called mu- 
lungu. This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate ‘ God,’ for which it is no more the equiva- 
lent than is the Sechuana morimo. But the fuller 
discussion of mulungu must be reserved for a sub- 
sequent section (see p. 365*). 

esides the manes, the Yaos recognize other per- 
sonal beings who receive worship. Of these the 
chief is Mtanga, often identified with Mulungu. 
Mtanga is said to have pinched up the earth into 
mountains, dug channels ior the rivers, and brought 
down the rain to fill them. He is associated with 
Mangochi, the great hill in the country to the 
north-east of their present habitat, which the Yaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not appear to be identified with Mangochi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worshipped remarkable hills. Some of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local objects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from its 
earlier seats they may have become more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
case a tendency is discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develo 
from ancestor-worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 58 ff.; JAI xxxii. 89). 

The spirits are approached with offerings of 
native flour or beer, or of fowls or goats. ‘These 
are presented at the shrine and left for the spirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some- 
times the spirit asks for some other offering. If for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire ; if for a house, a new hut is built for him. 
Offerings are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man. The first-fruits of the crops are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional small 
offerings of flour or beer are placed at the foot of 
the tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or work. On sitting down to a meal the 
native throws a piece of the food at the root of the 
nearest tree. On a journey a little flour is often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet. All these offerings are 
made to Mulungu, and the act is kulomba Mu- 
lungu, ‘to worship Mulungu.’ 

The reigning chief is the priest of his deceased 
ancestors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the departed of his family. When a man dies, he 
is buried in his own house, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
buried alive with him; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables such as ivory and beads are 
paund to powder and put into the grave with him ; 
ood and drink are left upon the surface. If he is 
buried in his house, the house becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship ; otherwise it is broken down, 


century. 
mately settling side 


but still considered sacred to him, and offerings are 
presented on the site. Ata chief's death the village 
1s abandoned—at all events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain, for 
crops, and on other occasions. He manifests him- 
self in dreams or in animal-form. A great hunter 
takes the form of a lion or a leopard; witches 
appear as hyenas; other spirits often appear as 
serpents. The chief’s principal wife or some other 
woman is set apart as prophetess or oracle of the 
spirit. He inspires her at night; she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are heard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the demand 
for a human sacrifice. If the divinity be resident 
on @ mountain, the victim is bound and left to be 
eaten by wild beasts or to die of hunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode be near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and thrown 
into the water. 

In almost every Yao village is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a strong fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. Such a shrine 
is regarded with awe. If the village be removed 
the old shrine is not forgotten ; periodical visits 
are made to it. On the occasion of a long fsb | 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of drought, 

rayers are offered to the deceased, and a feast is 

eld, his successor or some other near relative 
officiating as priest. Slaves and common people 
are regarded as of no account. Their graves are 
in the thick bush, and no offerings are made to 
them, for they can have no influence in the spirit- 
world. 

The Mang’anja bury in groves or thickets, 
called nkalango, which often form landmarks ; 
but important men may be buried in their own 
houses. Miss Werner describes one such grove 
visited by her. Pots of all sorts and sizes, each 
with a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
over the graves, and broken sifting-baskets, and 
handles of hoes or axes were laid upon them. 
Among the other graves was a body wrapped in a 
red mat slung from a pole supported between two 
trees—a case of what is called sub-aerial burial 
(Werner, 155). 

Upwards of 800 miles to the north-north-west, in 
German territory, the Warundi hold beliefs in all 
essentials similar to those of the Yaos. The 
foundation of their religion is the worship of the 
dead. Father van der Burgt gives a list of thirty 
names of ee distinct from the ordinary manes. 
Many of these turn out on examination to be col- 
lective appellations. One of them, Umugassa, 
little regarded by the Warundi, is, as the good 
Father points out, Mukasa, the god of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza venerated by the Baganda. 
Another, Rugaba, is said to be the name of the 
most ancient king of the Wahinda, the parent 
tribe of the Warundi. Others seem to be depart- 
mental spirits ; but the natives are vague about the 
matter, and there is reason to think that some of 
them at least are local divinities on their way to a 
more general acceptance. Several are declared to 
be identical with Imana, who is spoken of in the 
same way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yao. The 
name Mulungu is found among the Warundi, but 
is not employed as that of an object of worship: 
Imana seems to take its place. Imana is rarely 
said to make all, see all, and be able to do all; 
to give life, health, death, the fruits of the earth, 
and so forth. But there is no idea of creation, 
properly so called; at most Imana or one of 
the other spirits is an arranger, a transformer. 
The name Jmana is, however, a collective name, 
like Mulungu (p. 3654). Another spirit, Kiranga, 
often identified with Imana, receives most of the 
practical worship. As the name Jmana is applied 
to the sacred grove or ancestral kraal of the king, 
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and to the king himself as invested with a religious 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
Tanga are called by his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The great national rite is the adoration of the sacred spear of 
Kiranga. It is performed at the birth of twins, in case of grave 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other important occasion. 
The chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger-cat skin with the tail 
hanging down his back, and with the sacred spear grasped in 
his d, sits between his assistants. When the priest is a man, 
his assistants are women. But the priest may a a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. rying gourd-rattles, the 
people gravely dance to a solemn chant. Then each, taking a 

ttle quantity of straw, bows before the spear, offering the straw 
with a short prayer. en all the participants have performed 
this rite, they quit the hut and go to the tkitabo, or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a of fine 
white grass strewn round a sycamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or stalks of manioc. Hither sick persons are 
brought to sleep and recover; dying persons are carried hither, 
and over them is recited a formula ascribing their condition to 
the manes, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The 
skitabo is in fact sacred to the manes. At the adoration of the 
Spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new tkitabo 
by the solemn planting of a oung tree asitscentre. After a 
certain time of silent rest at the tkztabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the priests takes a winnowing 
basket, and, turning it epee down, pours water over it. He 
then asperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for the upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre- 
sent the vault of heaven, whence the priest causes the blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur- 
muring prayers. A pot of sacrificial beer is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn. The assembly is then dismissed, 
poe the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
ma 

The Warundi also possess small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated apeaaby to the mizimu (pl. of 
umuzimu, the Kirundi form of the Sechuana 
morimo), or manes. Such huts are also dedicated 
with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside the hut ritual food by way of communion 
with the manes, and what is left is put into the 
hut. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pet 
placed in the hut. Every time afterwards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the hut. This is also 
done on other occasions; and it is believed that 
the manes often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to be found 
by the roadside, to which every passer-by adds. 

hese are said to be dedicated to the mizimu. 
They may perhaps now be connected in the 
poopie minds with the manes; but this must 

considered doubtful, unless the statement be 
limited to the manes of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, who, though having many customs in 
common with the Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the grave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi- 
cally all over the world, and are usually raised to 
more or less vaguely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, but in 
the village. A father’s grave is dug in the midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stones is made over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the earth from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the wife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to the departed to be propitious to those who are 
left behind, to herself and to the children. The 
tumulus in the courtyard becomes a shrine, at 
which rites similar to those just described are per- 
formed: prayers and sacrifices are offered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. When the king dies, his 
remains are wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a fire. The body is then laid on a 
low scaffold in the middle of his courtyard. The 

eople come from all parts to pay homage to the 

eceased, to adore his manes, and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten away the feet of the scaffold. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widows are sacrificed to the manes. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of the 
adoration of she sacred spear; a@ sycamore is 
planted over the grave; and the royal kraa] then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, which no one enters but the ofticial 
sustuiag whose duty it is from time to time to 

ring food and beer for the spirits. These groves 
are numerous, though the country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree-worship proper, however, can 
hardly be said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burgt tells us that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 

utrefaction is said to be chosen and fed with milk. 

ence we should infer that desiccation is not in- 
variably practised. The worm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s wives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
spirit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
animal. It is regarded as sacred; sacrifices are 
offered to it, and it must not be injured. 

Sacrifices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cocks, and oxen are, however, also 
offered. A special kind of pipe with two bowls 
is smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the manes. 
This ceremony is a sort of offering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the Awemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7. Inferior to him 
are ihe milungu (a word obviously the same as 
mulungu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and sacrifice. 
Another being with a similar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘god’ of the rinderpest, who is said to come 

eriodically to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 

ave not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed to be the father of all albino children. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to be distinct from the milungu, who, 
it is conjectured, are either the nature-spirits wor- 
shipped ty the aborigines of the country before the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of very ancient chiefs 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now bear the characteristics of 
eR etd haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi ot chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places. Occasionally ed take the form of a 
python. More usually they communicate with 
the living by appearing in dreams, or by ‘ posses- 
sion.’ here is another class of spirits called 
vibanda, which. are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased wizards and other 
criminals. They are said to be worshipped by the 
walosht (wizards), of whom more hereafter (p. 363°). 

Burial takes place in a thicket or grove near the 
village where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and cuts a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that ‘he may hear when God [pre- 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of the relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceased), 
promising that they will take care of his wife and 
children, and expressing the hope that he will be- 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7). 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If he was an iron- or ivory-worker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late kin 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificed. 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut 
until the funeral, which could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in 
a bull’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead chief’s spirit. When a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi. 
(ad) Western tribes.—One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits :—(1) 
Inina (Mpongwe; pl. anina) or Ilina (Benga; pl. 
malina), a human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives senthi, 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth 1s ‘ vaguely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from birth to death, 
and called the life-spirit.’ Worship is paid to the 
last by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
upon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel.—(2) Ibambo (Mpongwe; pl. abambo), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The tbambo is regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost.—(3) 
Ombwirt (Mpongwe; pl. awiri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr. Nassau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombwiri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and passers- 
by must eo reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
as a tutelary spirit; and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri, for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. ‘Ombwiri is also regarded as the author 
of everything in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.’ He 
has no priest, ‘his intercourse with men bein 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become awiri. White 
men are themselves awirt. Awiri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship; and 
among the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. They continue to dwell in the district 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season.—(4) 
Nkinda (pl. sinkinda), a class partly consisting of 
spirits of common people deceased, partly of un- 
certain origin. Sinkinda are usually evil-disposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 
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lirium.—(5) Mondi (Benga; pl. myondi), a class 
resembling sinkinda, but more evil-disposed, 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. J/dgd (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinkinda, and awiri are invoked for their expulsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Africa, 64 ff.). 

The classes of spirits thus oen by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring tribes are not always enumerated in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau’s analysis a fair illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
(q.v. Excepting the first class, which is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their ‘powers and functions shade into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.’ Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power; none is omnipotent. 
All ‘can be influenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations’: in other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a large extent the worship of the dead. That it is not 
entirely so appears from the fact that spirits are very often 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects, Localities 
are spoken of as having good or bad (that is, favourable or malig- 
nach) apltite: Such objects and localities are found all over 
West Africa. It is very improbable that all the spirits haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Rather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mystery. As we shall see in a subsequent section (§ 7), 
an idea of sacredness and mystery attaches to various objects of 
the external world; and though many of them are not objects 
of worship, still they are something apart, they contain a germ, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, is 
effected is by images. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, images are in frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the skulls 
and athe bones of distinguished men and ancestors are vener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Corisco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of ydkd, consists of a bundle of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair clippings, eyes, and other portions of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members are associated in the native belief with 
their relics. Their efficiency is called into action by prayer and 
the medicine-man’s incantations. Among the Bavili, the nkulu, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
‘medicine,’ to be afterwards put by the nganga (priest, or 
medicine-man) into an antelope’s horn or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit is ultimately transferred 
by means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place in the head 
of a relative. ose spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodes 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, though 
without the power to help them. Like the Ombwiri mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is believed ‘that, 
if every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these bakulu 
would hover about in the grass around their towns for ever and 
ever’ (Dennett, Black Man’s Mind, 82). A 

In accordance with these beliefs, the dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the sea-beach or the river- 
bank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses. Some of 
the Coast tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they specially desire to honour under the floor 
of the hut. Thisis more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part of the 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave—if a 
rich man, in a little hut built upon the grave. 
The body itself is often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments; food, drink, and 
tobacco are placed in the coffin. Slaves and wives 
are buried with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit-world unattended. The usual 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately after the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or taken 
part in the ceremony. The next day the medicine- 
man sprinkles the survivors, their property, and 
the entrances to the village with a decoction of 
balondo-bark for the same purpose, while the 
people oe prayers to the spirit for wealth or 
ood. he mourners remove to another house and 
remain there oe 


the period of mourning, lest 
the spirit return an 


eat with them, thus causing 
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sickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rendin 
of garments, and other signs of woe are practise 
in abundance. When anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the sutvivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to sUnpeove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incarnation. Some of them, 
at all events, are born again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus; others come 

k as snakes, hysenas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 74; Bertrand, The Kingdom of the Barotsi, 
London, 1899, 278). The deceased monarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
with mats; and in that grove is his tomb. Itis 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep both the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of priest; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come to pray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main without ; he must make known his request 
to the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The diteno are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle-plague swept through the continent, the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these divinities without leaving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(Béguin, 120). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. A father’s 
grave, we are told, is respected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bala for purposes of worship. 

5. Idols.—Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. . Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
«1 amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356°), by the Baronga at a chief's death, of por- 
tions of his excuvia. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup; the whole is bound 
round with calico and bark-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the sieighbaathtcd of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set up in or near a village, 


and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
(FL xiv. 61). An image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to have existed at 
Mwearuli, tended by priestesses, who were called 
the wives of the god. This seems to require fur- 
ther investigation. Among the Western tribes the 
case is different. As has been already (§ 4) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable with those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coast the objects 
most usually associated in the mind of Europeans 
with the religion of the natives are called ‘ fetishes.’ 
Properly speaking, the word fetish (from the Portu- 
guese fez¢ico) means ‘sorcery’ or ‘amulet.’ Fetishes 
are of two kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre- 
quently ithyphallic) figures and objects of various 
other substances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded as personal beings, or, at least, as pos- 
sessed of an indwelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a woman) who 
is a member of the family for which it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere- 
mony of consecration is performed by the nganga, 
by which the spirit, or voice, is supposed to enter 
the spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are said to be brought by one or other of the winds. 
The imprecatory fetishes consist entirely of wooden 
figures, generally human, into which nails are driven 
from time to time, and which are therefore known 
as nail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
the spirit of some known person is conjured when 
it is made. It is first decided whose spirit is to be 
secured. The nganga then goes with a party into 
the bush and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Having done that, he proceeds to cut down 
a tree, from which it is believed that blood gushes 
forth. A fowl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
with that of the tree. The fetish is shaped from 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainl 
within ten days; his spirit, in fact, is ghonpoddrth 
united with the fetish. The nail-fetish is used for 
two purposes. Oaths are sworn by it: the person 
swearing calls upon it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. Ata ‘big palaver’ (dispute 
or lawsuit) the fetish is brought out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus eee death upon 
himself if he do not speak the truth. The other 

urpose for which nail-fetishes are used is to call 
Noun evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. ‘The kudzu (spirit) of the man whose 
life was sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man’s Mind, 85 tt.). 
Numerous examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of which the finest, perhaps, 
is one called ‘Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The nail- 
fetishes, however, because used for purely impre- 
catory purposes, are regarded quite differently from 
all other objects of prayer or supernatural beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than with religion. 
Their priests form a class apart. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sor- 
cerers.—(a) Central and South-eastern tribes.— 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri- 
fice is usually offered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors. But there is an 
order of men some of whom among certain tribes 
are charged with this duty. These men, who 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the law 
of the white man, are commonly called witch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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distinct classes, viz. (1) rain-makers; (2) witch- 
finders; (3) medicine-doctors; (4) a class whose 
duty it is to consecrate weapons and make the 
warriors invulnerable; (5) women who, armed 
with a calabash-rattle, foretell fortune or mis- 
fortune; (6) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evil out of the 
patient’s body ; (7) a third kind of medical practi- 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity; (8) a 
further kind who undertake the cure of the sick 
by eae during the night; (9) family or clan 
priests, called hae (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family chooses his chefi, whose duty it is to 
sacrifice once a year at the beginning of harvest ; 
who speaks with the divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The chefi of the 
Bavenda king is a woman, his eldest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all these classes is 
dzi-nanga (sing. fianga) (JAI xxxv. 379). The 
word fanga is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled-in any particular matter (Callaway, op. 
cit. 131). The Zulus have a class of *ianga who 
are diviners, another class of rain-makers, whose 
business it is to make rain and drive away light- 
ning and hail, a third who practise medical magic, 
and so forth. To become a diviner a man must 
be entered by the amatongo (manes). They are 
said to ‘ walk in his body.’ He complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for food, and habitually avoids 
certain kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.’ 
After some time he manifests possession by re- 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then he has con- 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by snatches; he begins 
to sing. Sacrifices are offered for him. Finally, 
he takes an emetic which ‘makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to various tests 
he is recognized as a diviner. Candidates for the 
class of rain-makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other izifanga, who put them through a course 
of fasting (Callaway, op. cit. 259 ff., 388). Further 
to the south the Xosa tribes enumerate five kinds 
of doctors: (1) witch-doctors, including diviners 
and prophets; (2) surgeons or bone-setters; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain-doctors; and (5) war - doctors. 
Except the last, who are always men, they may be 
of either sex. The word used for ‘doctor’ among 
these tribes is tggira, perhaps of Hottentot deriva- 
tion (Hewat, Bantu Folklore, 1905, p. 27 ff.). 
Sickness is caused by the manes, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the magical practices of some evil-disposed person, or else it 
is ‘only sickness and nothing more.’ The first thing when 
attacked with disease is to ascertain to which of these kinds of 
sickness it belongs. Thisis done by divination ; and the diviner 
often knows or can divine the remedy. In cases of sickness 
declared to be due to witchcraft, the next step is to divine, or 
‘smell out,’ the sorcerer, and to counteract Bis magic. ‘The 
one subject that all Kafirs are is Soe upon,’ we are told (and 
the statement is true of the whole Bantu race, and indeed of 
-all peoples in their stage of civilization), ‘is the reality of magic. 
No Kafir in his senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic’ (Kidd, The Essential Kajir, 1904, p. 139). Magic is 
inextricably mixed up with religion. It is applied to everything. 
In worship, in war, at birth, at marriage, it is part of all‘cere- 
monies. It protects the cattle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the people. It is performed at puberty, 
in sickness, on a journey. By ic, rain is made to bring forth 
the fruits of the earth, or thunderstorms, hail, and blighting 
droughts are averted. All these are beneficent applications of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there is another aspect 
of magic. The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of the ceremonies on the occasion of a war are intended to terrify 
or to injure the enemy. In like manner an evil-disposed indi- 
vidual can cause misfortune, sickness, or death to any one of 
whom he may be envious, or against whom he may have a 
grudge or an injury to avenge. It is the business of the 
fianga on any such occasion to discover the witch. On. every 
death (at any rate, on the death of every wealthy or important 
person) an inquest is held to ascertain the cause, and, if deter- 
mined to be witchcraft, then to divine the criminal. A favourite 
method of divining is by means of small bones, stones, and shells, 
which are used as dice. According as they fall when thrown 
by the diviner, they indicate the answer to the questions he 
puts. The diviner is percrally a shrewd, experienced man, who 
knows how to attune discoveries to the expectations and the 


prejudices of his clients. The penalty of witchcraft exercised 
against individuals is death and confiscation to the chief of all 
the offender’s goods. ’ The practice of ‘smelling out,’ or dis- 
covering, witches is therefore profitable to the ruler, and is 
besides, a means of keeping his subjects in continual fear an 

subjection. Its result has very often been so disastrous, and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and death among the 
tribes, that it has been prohibited in all the British colonies. 

(6) South-western tribes. —The Herero medicine- 
men are divided into three classes, viz. (1) witch- 
doctors proper (onganga, pl. ozonganga), who 
combine the professions of physician and poisoner ; 
(2) soothsayers (ombuhe, pl. ozombuhe), who foretell 
the outcome of political action by the inspection of 
the entrails of slaughtered cattle; (3) diviners 
(ombetere, pl. ozombetere). These last are called in 
to ascertain the person who has caused misfortune, 
disease, or evil of any kind. The modus operandi 
is to take three iron beads or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly move the hand up 
and down. From the way in which the beads 
arrange themselves, on the lines of the hand and 
the fingers, as this is done, the diviner arrives at his 
conclusions. The medicine-man’s art descends from 
father to son, or if there be no son, to the prac- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is secretly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. There is no 
order of priests strictly so called. The father of a 
household is the priest of his ancestors; he offers 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § 4). 

(c) Northern tribes.—It has already been men- 
tioned (§ 4(c)) that the priests of the Sree in 
the Uganda Protectorate are called, equally with 
the ancestral spirits whose worship they conduct, 
bachwezi. They combine the functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witch-doctor, and each clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accredited official. But there 
are, besides these, private practitioners in black or 
white magic. The Bahima aristocracy have a pro- 
found belief in witchcraft. The country of anole 
used to be continually agitated by the ‘smelling- 
out’ of witches and wizards, and their execution. 
The Hima medicine-men collect a certain grass, of 
which they make hay. This hay is put into a jar 
of mead, banana-wine, or sorghum-beer, and left 
for twenty-four hours in one of the small huts or 
shrines already (§ 4) described. The liquor is 
afterwards removed, and drunk as a medicine. 
The medicine-men also make little oval-shaped 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they mutter 
incantations, and then sell them for amulets, 
especially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or Nad reams (Johnston, Uganda, ii. 588, 
632). 

Among the Baganda the priests of gods and 
dubsatrsl spirits were termed bamandwa. They 
wore aprons consisting of little white goat-skins, 
and were adorned with amulets. They were also 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and wished 
for news of his parents and his wife, he went to the 
mandwa, who, furnished with his nine cowry shells 
sewn on a strip of leather, would with this strip 
make the sign of the cross and fling it before him, 
and then, as if inspired, would reply to the ques- 
tions. The cross was employed as a symbol by the 
ee before the introduction of Christianity. 

esides the priests there were three classes of 
‘doctors’ in anda, viz. (1) musawo, a physi- 
cian, skilled in herbs and the treatment of ulcers, 
wounds, and skin-diseases ; (2) mulogo, a sorcerer ; 
(3) mwabutwa, a poisoner. The mulogo is reputed 
to travel about at night stark naked, a disembodied 
spirit at all events in some respects, and in his own 
belief as well as in that of others. If in this con- 
dition he dance at midnight before a banana 
plantation, the trees will wither and the fruit 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mesmeric influence 
over weak-minded people, ‘He is used as a de. 
tective of criminals’ (presumably a ‘ smeller-out’), 
and for casting lov iahareai or secretly injuring an 
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enemy. He is often confounded with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of spirits (Johnston, 
op. cit. il. 678, 676). 

The Wa-yao and Mang’anja seem to possess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
right and duty of approaching the higher powers. 
As already mentioned (§ 4), the head o every 
family offers the prayers and sacrifices to his 
ancestors, and a woman is often set apart as 
prophetess or diviner. The -.msinganga practises 
as a physician, using simples and charms, and per- 
forming rough surgical operations. The diviner or 
sorcerer (mchisango) determines the cause of disease, 
‘smells-out’ the witch who has produced sickness 
or misfortune, and generally advises (for a sub- 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. ‘This he does ostensibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd filled with sticks, bones, claws, 
pieces of pottery, and so forth, much in the wa 
previously described, and by shaking a gourd- 
rattle filled with pebbles. After a death and on 
other occasions an inquiry is held. The diviner is 
usually a woman. On the day appointed for the 
ceremony she proceeds, accompanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a more or less delirious condition, and is then sup- 
. to be under the influence of the masoka. 

‘itches are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibalism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by instil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to hold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft is required to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarely refused, everybody, 
ef course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by proxy, the recipient being a 
dog or a fowl, which is tied to the accused. In 
case of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. One who dies under the 
poison-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture (Macdonald, chs. ii. iii. iv. v. xv.). Rain- 
making is practised, but there is no professional 
class of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of wells by women, as 
among the Baronga, isa rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for rain. In an account given by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, which may pro- 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the chief's sister, who occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, ‘a large jar of water was brought and 
placed before the chief; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face; then water was 
poured over her by another woman; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hands, and, dipping them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 


gesticulations.’ Amulets and ‘ medicine’ of differ- 


ent kinds are used for various purposes, offensive 
and defensive—for protection against thieves, 
against crocodiles and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least ney are 
discovered by diviners in the process of ‘smelling- 
out.’ These practices, however, offer no striking 
peculiarity (Werner, 56, 76, 80). 

Among the Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes. Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
these is Kiranga. As we have seen (p. 359%), his 

riest may be either a man or a woman, who is called 
by the same name as the divinity, and is held to be 
inspired by him. A kiranga is made in one or 
other of three ways: (1) by inheritance ; (2) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
possession during the adoration of the sacred spear. 


Divination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other Bantu tribes. The 
belief in witchcraft presents no special features. 
When sickness occurs, a medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, sone various vegetable 
remedies are known, as well as bleeding and cautery. 
Ordeals (red-hot iron or boiling water) are resorted 
to in order to discover the witch. The dead bodies 
of such as are convicted of sorcery are left unburied. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
milungu and of his ancestors, though the manage- 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
basing anga (pl. of sing’anga), who formed the 
regular priesthood. ‘Their main function was to 
interpret the will of the milungu and the mipashi 
(p. 359°), and to combat the evil enchantments of the 
sorcerers. They named children at birth, superin- 
tended the sacrifices, tended the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ (J AJ 
xxxvi. 155). Their office was not hereditary. Most of 
the old people claimed to be basing’anga, by virtue of 
their position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women who assert that they are 
ee by some dead chief. They hold what may 

described as séances at times, and are regarded 
with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
sorcery is an article of belief. The waloshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and powerful ‘ medicines,’ the death of 
anybody who comes under their ban. They and 
they alone worship the vibanda (p. 359°), who impart 
to them instructions, ‘medicines,’ and power to 
change into predatory wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vibanda (JAI, loc. cit.). 

(d) Western tribes. — Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the nganga in 
treating of the nail-fetishes (p. 361°). The other zin- 
ganga (pl. of nganga)—at any rate, among the Bavili 
—form a hierarchy, at the head of which is the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them officiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, as elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what we call natural causes. The nganga, there- 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the Bantu race, provides pre- 
ventive ‘medicines’ intended to avert danger from 
witchcraft, weapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also divines the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has caused it, and 
many other matters connected with the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the king, the 
nganga mpuku, or chief diviner, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of doubt, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga officiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far as these ordeals 
are distinguishable from other methods of divina- 
tion, they may be described as the taking of 
powdered bark of the Ukasa (tree) or the Bundu 
(herb), or passing of hot knives across the palms 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of eat nganga. 

7: ae Bein Nature-spirits.—(a) Central 
and S.E. tribes.—The most obscure and difficult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is whether they have any belief in a Supreme God, 
a Creator, an overruling Providence. Confinin 
our attention for the moment to the Central an 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As they dwelt on a great continent, 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin ot 
men and of animals, they were not wholly devoid 
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of speculation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkulu 
as the first of men, the man who in some way 
brought men into existence. But they are by no 
means agreed as to how he did so. e himself is 
said to have sprung cut of a bed of reeds. It is not 
clear, however, that this expression is to be taken 
literally. Some were of opinion that he begat 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Others 
thought he had dug them up or split them out of a 
stone. The word Unkulunkulu simply means the 
most remote ancestor known to a tribe or a clan. 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu, and the 
word is ordinarily used as equivalent indifferently 
to our ‘ great-great-grandfather’ and ‘ great-great- 
grandmother’ (compare the nkulu of the Bavili, 
pp. 360°, 361°). thlanga is another name fre- 
quently cited as that of a Zulu creator. The word 
means a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Thus a father is described as the 
Uthlanga of his children, from which they stooled 
or broke off as the offsets from a reed. Unkulu- 
nkulu, in the sense of First Man, is sometimes said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in sucha case 
Uthlanga is regarded as his wife. Umdabuko (from 
ukudabuka, ‘to be broken off’) is a third expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as ‘ the lord or 
chief who gives life,’ and identified with Uthlanga. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
supreme, overruling Providence. There are tradi- 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native mind 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
Moms up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
‘When [this expression] is applied to God, it is 
simply the result of [Christian] teaching. Among 
themselves he is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
as the Preserver of Men, but as a eee, (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 124). The result of M. Junod’s 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga is 
to the same effect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the Ronga mind. But the word Tilo, 
‘ Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
As such it means a place, and more than a place, 
a@ power which manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such as twins. It is called ‘Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im- 
personal. 

(6) Central tribes.—The religious beliefs of the 
inland tribes have never been the subject of in- 
quity so systematic and minute as that to which 

allaway subjected the beliefs of the Zulus. But 
the evidence, so far as it goes, concerning the 
Basuto and the Bechuana is to the same effect. 
There is a word common to these and other tribes 
of the interior which has been adopted by the 
missionaries to translate ‘God.’ It was adopted 
many years ago before the native ideas were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
although, as it turns out, it was an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Sechuana form, 
Morimo. It means a ghost or disembodied spirit, 
and it has a strong flavour of malevolence. 

‘Morimo,’ says Moffat, ‘to those who knew anything about it, 
had been represented as a malevolent selo or thing.’ Arbousset 
declares: ‘ All the blacks whom I have known are atheists, but 
it would not be difficult to find amongst them some theists.’ 
This seems contradictory. What he probably means is that 
individuals might be found, though he had not met them, who 
had & vague speculative notion of a Supreme Being. He goes 
on: ‘Their atheism, however, does not prevent their being 
extremely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of worship to 
their ancestors, whom they call Barimo, or in the singular 
Morimo' (Arbousset, 39). Barimo beyond doubt means the 
ancestral manes. A phrase for dying is ‘going to Barimo.’ A 
lunatic, or one delirious or talking foolis it , is called Barimo, 
that is, one possessed by one or more of the manes. There is 
another plural of Morimo, namely, Merimo, which is often trans- 

ted ‘gods,’ and which is the word used in the Sesuto phrase 


above cited (§ 4)for cattle. In the tongue of the Bavenda the word 
Modzimo, which is a dialectic form of Morimo, means ‘ nothing 


A 

else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, who have 
not been valot (maleficent sorcerers}, with the founder of their 
tribe as head, and the’ ruling chief as living representative. 
Besides this Modzimo, of which the plural is V: ‘mo [corre- 
sponding to Barimo], meaning the single souls of their ancestors, 
they also have Medzimo [corresponding to Merimo]}, another 
plural of Modzimo, which denotes the many objects on earth 
which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors 
of each clan and family.’ Among these Medzimo are enumerated 
‘cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors.’ 
‘Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,’ we are told, ‘may be created 
Medzimo’ (JAI xxxv. 378f.). 


Besides the Modzimo, the Bavenda are said to 
have a dim idea of a Creator, whom they call 
Kosana, and who no longer interferes with the 
affairs of the world. He has left the business in 
the hands of another divinity named Ralowimba, 
who is the rewarder of hee and the punisher of 
evil. Ralowimba is much feared, and in everyday 
life the people pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploughing and at harvest, and sacrifices 
ordered by the witch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Modzimo. 
There is a third deity named Thovela, the protector 
of pregnant women and unborn children, and of the 
stranger and visitor travelling through the country. 
The Ratenda have a tradition that they are immi- 

ants into the Transvaal from another country, 

heir language points to their affinity with the 
peoples of the Great Lakes, though it has been 
thought that they came from the Lower Congo 
(t6. 378, 365). The belief in the gods just men- 
tioned is quite different from that of the more 
southerly tribes, and it seems to need more ex- 
tended inquiry. All attributions, for example, to 
savage aad barbarous peoples of belief in a god who 
dispenses rewards and punishments after death are 
to be received with great caution. Such state- 
ments are generally foreign to their religious ideas, 
and on close examination are discovered to be 
founded on a misapprehension. 

(c) South-western tribes.—The Herero word used 
by the missionaries to translate ‘God’ is Mukuru 
—a choice as unfortunate as the others we have 
noted, since it is the same word as that used for a 
deceased father or person of importance who has 
attained guasi-divine honours. hen the Hereros 
entered what is now German territory, they found 
in possession of the country, besides the Bushmen, 
a people called the Ovambo, or Hill Damaras. 
Concerning the Ovambo little is known. They 
are, unlike the Hereros, a peaceful and retiring 
people, and are probably earlier Bantu immigrants 
considerably mingled with Hottentot blood. In 
common with the Ovambo, the Hereros have a 
word, Kalunga or Karunga, which seems to be 
etymologically related to the Zulu word Unkulun- 
kulu. alunga is said to be the name among the 
Ovambo of a mythical being who gives fertility 
to the fields, and kills only very tak people. He 
has, according to Ovambo tradition, a wife named 
Musisi, and two children, a girl and a boy. He 
lives in the ground near the chief village. Tr one 
tale it is related how he came up from the earth 
and ‘created’ from owna (‘little things’) which he 
set up three couples, the ancestors of the Ovambo, 
the Bushmen, and the Hereros. His residence in 
the ground, and the fact that the word musisi is 
the singular of aasisi, the spirits of the dead, 
poh to his being a deified ancestor. This identi- 

cation is the more probable if it be the fact, 
as reported by one of the missionaries, that the 
Hereros hold Mukuru, Musisi, and Karunga to be 
one and the same. Yet, according to another mis- 
sionary, Karunga is to be distinguished from the 
ovakuru, and never was a human being. On the 
whole, the same vagueness and uncertainty on these 
subjects as in the case of the Central and South- 
eastern tribes is characteristic of the Ovambo and 
Hereros. Their practical interest is centred in 
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the ovakuru, to whom alone they offer sacrifice, 
though the Hereros sometimes cry to Karunga for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 
go away and flash into the animals of the field and 


into the trees. According to their legend of origin, 
the human race is to be traced to a tree called 
Omumborombonga, near Ondonga, out of which a 
man and woman came in the beginning (S. Afr. F. 
L. Journ. i. 67, ii. 88 ff.). 

(d) Northern tribes.—Dr. Bleek, whose etymolo 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
unga and Unkulunkulu a word we have already 
found in use among several of the Northern tribes, 
and translated by the missionaries as ‘God.’ That 
word, Mulungu, is applied by the Wa-yao ‘to the 
human Jisoka (p. 358*) when regarded as an object 
of worship or as an inhabitant of the spirit-world. 
But it is also used to denote that spirit-world in 
general or, more properly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of nil the dead. The plural form of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allusion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any idea 
of being or personality. Itis to him more a qeelty 
or faculty of the human nature whose signification 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. . . . Yet the Yao approaches closely to the 
idea of personality and a eae being when he 
speaks of what Mulungu has done and is doing. 
It is Mulungu who made the world and man and 
animals. ... Mulungwu is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. ‘It’s Mulungu” is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his understanding. 
When it thunders Mulungu is speaking; and the 
rainbow is Mulungu’s bow. Mulungu is sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their various 
places in the spirit-world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. Tf, however, we consider the various 
applications of the name and the usages connected 
with it, and compare it with the Zulu Unkulu- 
nkulu and the Ronga Tilo, we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 

rsonality in it. It is vague, and essentially 
impersonal. When a missionary endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to’a Yao the idea of a 

ersonal God, such as Christians entertain, the 
Ben ee beginning to grasp the idea spoke of Che 
Mulungu (Mr. God !), as if without the personal 
prefix it meant something quite different to him 
(JAI xxxii. 94; Macdonald, i. 67). 

The Mang’anja are acquainted with the word 
Mulungu, which in their dialect is Morungo. But 
the word they generally use for the same con- 
ception is Mpambe. Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In some parts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
tribes of the coast Muungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘ Heaven,’ and thus to correspond with the 
Ronga Tilo (Krapf, Suahili Dict., Lond. 1882, s.v.). 
Molonka, which appears to be the same word, is 
the name given by the Batonga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
tn Central S. Africa, 377). ; 

The use of the word Mulunqu by the Warundi 
and Awemba has been explained in § 4. The 
latter people acknowledge but do not worship a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Leza. 
He is said to be the judge of the dead, dividing 
them into vibanda, or evil spirits, and mipashi, or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Malas u as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro- 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless- 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo is said to be regarded as an 


appeal to Leza. In any case he is not anthropo- 
morphic, and receives no direct worship; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

Further still to the north the Bahima have no 
clear idea of an overruling God. It is said indeed 
that they have a name for God; but such name is 
apparently associated only with the sky, the rain, 
and the thunderstorm. Whether the Baganda re- 
cognized any Supreme Being is at least doubtful. 

t appears from the foregoing account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Central and Southern tribes, a de- 
finite idea of a Supreme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytheism. Many, indeed, of the tribes 
recognize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much above mankind, either living 
in the flesh or in the state of disembodied spirits, 
that they may fairly be described as gods (see § 4). 
Whether these gods have been developed, as Sir 
Harry Johnston and others think, from ancestral 
manes, or owe their origin to local spirits, or to 
vaster, more vaguely conceived nature-spirits, is a 
very difficult question. 

(e) Western tribes.—Nature-spirits at all events 
seem to play their part in the religion of the 
Western tribes. We have seen (§ 4) that localized 
spirits are commonly known. 

According to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’s exposition in his book, At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mind), the world as con- 
ceived by them is filled with Bakici Baci (pl. of 
Nkici Ci). This phrase he translates as ‘speaking 
powers on earth.’ To these Bakici Baci a number 
of sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. Various kinds of trees and 
animals are also held sacred, or Bakici Baci. All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
addition reckoned sacred, and the representatives 
of all the different families owning sacred ground 
within the kingdom are Bakici Baci. One of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci; and_ he is said to be 
regarded as the product and final effect of the 
Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such as 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, besides the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro- 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of worship all less actual gods. They 
may be vaguely recognized as ‘powers’; they are 
rather, it would seem, sacred categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes or 
manifestations of Nzambi. Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is found under various forms among all the 
Western Bantu, and perhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the north of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know- 
ledge of Bantu philology is required to interpret 
it than is possessed by anybody who has hitherto 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By the Barotse, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kind of 
Supreme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals and man. Concerning the 
Mpongwe our information is contradictory. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njambi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to have made 
some spirits, but not necessarily all. Those whom 
he has made live with him in Njambi’s Town. Dr. 
Nassau, however, quotes an ales missionary who 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and as 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘God’ in 
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the government of the world, but apparently with 
very little influence. The Fans, near neighbours 
of the Mpongwe, are reported to believe in a 
number of gods at the head of whom stands Nzame, 
or Anyambi, the Father who made or begat all 
things. But the accounts given by the missionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
state of our information, to be sure of the exact 
status of the ‘god’ in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifferent 
to human wants and sufferings. On the Upper 
Congo, Njambe figures as only one of four seem- 
ingly equal beings. He is the author of death, 
sickness, and evils of all kinds; Libanza, another 
of the four, being called ‘Creator.’ On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of: Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungu. The latter is generally repre- 
sented as superior to the former, who is sometimes 
called his daughter, sometimes his wife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, as a 
female being, is the subject of many legends. She 
is always ‘spoken of as the ‘‘ mother,” generally of 
a beautiful daughter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 

alaver ; or aS a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
lehoey infant on her back, begging for food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by drowning them, or by re- 
warding with great and rich presents those who 
have given her child drink. Animals and people 
refer their palavers to her as judge’ (Dennett, 
Fjort, 2). r. Dennett has, however, in a more 
recent work given a different version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 


the cause. ‘From the abstract Nzambi proceed 
Nzambi Mpungu, Nzambi Ci, and Kici.’ zam bi 
Mpungu is ‘God Almighty, the father God who 


dwells in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
fire’; Nzambi Ci is ‘God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great princess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,’ 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier account ; Kici is 
‘the mysterious inherent quality in things that 
causes the Bavili to fear and respect.’ Mr. Den- 
nett proceeds to say that ‘it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kici, his 
oe (or perhaps attributes) are called Bakici 

aci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final effect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of the tribes of the king Maluango’ (Black 
Man’s Mind, 105, 166). Elsewhere, however, he 
makes Nyambi (to which he attaches the same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Bunzi, the 
South Wind, and one of the Bakici Baci, while ad- 
mitting that ‘some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ (id. 116). This agrees more nearly 
with Bastian’s account. He represents Nzambi as 
a family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the Father and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
divinity of Moanda. It is, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it. It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the orunda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as we know, is 
forbidden to the royal family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant she is required to appear before 
Naambi, in order that the nganga inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her condition, paint 
her, and put a girdle round her as an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bastian, 
Loango-Kiiste, i. 175, 173). 

On the whole, we may probably conclude that 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
‘a relatively Supreme Being,’ to use Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it does embrace the idea of the author of 
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the present condition of the world as they know it, 
and that of a far-away, somnolent and indifferent 
overlord, whose government is exercised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu realm. These, 
the real powers with which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to us from our present information. They com- 
prise all the personal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s environment, whether unseen or attached 
to a ‘fetish,’ or to superintend the affairs of the 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
hostile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
description, easily lost by the neglect, voluntary or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some orunda. 
CoNncLUSION.—Bantu religion thus divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of the more settled and agri- 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and the west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of nature- 
spirits and ancestors. Partly corresponding with 
this division is the distribution of the names Un- 
kulunkulu and Nzambi. Neither of these names 
has been reported from the north-eastern region, 
which was the centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on the 
eastern side of the continent among the ancestor- 
worshipping tribes ; the other on the western side 
among the tribes acknowledging nature-spirits and 
paying worship to them as well as to the manes. 
ut, whereas the former do not, so far as we can 
discover, attach a definite personal concept to Un- 
kulunkulu or its etymological variants, Nzambi, 
on the other hand, among the Western tribes, does 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and is the 
subject of many mythological stories. It has been 
suggested with probability that these two names, 
with the two different types of mental and 
religious evolution which they mark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of the Bantu race. But whether the distinction 
had arisen before these two branches parted com- 
any, or how far the evolution was helped or 
indered by the climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acquired by the people, and 
the influence of other races, has yet to be detarratneds 


LITERATURE.—Our information with regard to nearly all the 
Bantu peoples is of a fragmentary description. Those best 
known to us are the tribes inhabiting the southern part of the 
central plateau of South Africa and the coast-fringe from 
Delagoa Bay southwards. In the following list no attempt 
is made to enumerate more than the principal works to which 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the customs and religion 
of the Bantu. Incidental contributions of value are often to 
be found in other writings by missionaries, travellers, and 
administrators. 

I. SOUTH-EASTERN TRIBES: John Maclean, A Compendium 
of Kafir Laws and Customs, Cape Town, 1866 [intended for 
use in the courts of British Kaffraria]; H. Callaway, 
Nursery Tales, Traditions and Histories of the Zulus, London, 
1868, also Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 1870 (both 
fragments, but of the highest value]; Henri Junod, Les 
Baronga, Neuchatel, 1898 [the only systematic monograph 
on any of the tribes hitherto published] ; Report of the Cape 
Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs, Cape 
Town, 1883. 

Il. CENTRAL TRIBES: General reference may be made to 
the writings of the missionaries: Moffat, Missionary Labours 
in S, Africa, London, 1842; Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 
8 vols., Lond. 1815-22; Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859 
(Eng. tr. London, 1861); Merensky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss 
Siid-Afrikas, Berlin, 1875; Mackenzie, Ten Years North of 
the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871, Day-Dawn in Dark Places, 
London, 1884, Austral Africa, 2 vols., tb. 1887; Thomas, 
Eleven Years in Central S. Africa, London, 1872; Arbousset 
and Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, and others, 
and of numerous explorers. 

Ill. SOUTH-WESTERN TRIBES: Andersson, Lake Ngami: 
Explorations and Discoveries during four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-western Africa, London, 1856; Edward 
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Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906 [a juridical 
treatise by a German official] ; articles on the Hereroand Ovambo 
by German missionaries in the South African Folk-Lore Journal, 

pe Town, 1879-1880. 

IV. NokTHERN TRIBES: Sir Harry H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols., London, 1902, also British Central 
Africa, London, 1897; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and tts 
Peoples, London, 1905; J. M. M. van der Burgt, Un Grand 
Peuple de U Afrique Equatoriale, Bois-le-Duc, 1904 [a work by a 
Roman Catholic missionary on the Warundi); Duff Macdonald, 
Africana ; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1882 [a valuable work by a Scottish missionary to the Wa-yao 
and Mang’anja of the Shire Highlands); A. Werner, The 
Natives of British Central Africa, London, 1906 [dealing chiefly 
with the same two tribes]. The Swahili and other tribes of the east 
coast have been to a large extent Arabized. For the most part 
they profess Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de- 
based by native superstitions, They need no special treatment. 
The Masai, and neighbouring peoples of mingled Hamitic and 
Negro or Bantu blood, do not come within the limits of this article. 

- WESTERN OR FOREST TRIBES,—For the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastian, Ein Besuch in San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, also 


Die Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste, 2 vols., Jena, 
1874; Heli Chatelain, Folk-tales of Angola, Boston, 1894; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897, alsa 
West African Studies, 1899; R. E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, also At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind, 1906. To these must be added the old writers 
Proyart, Histoire de Loango, Kakongo, et autres roywumes 
ad’ Afrique, Paris, 1776, and Merolla, ‘A Voyage to Conyo, and 
several other Countries in the South Africk . .. in the Year 
1682,‘ in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, i., Lond. 
1782, as first-hand authorities, all the more important because 
they describe (though often without understanding it) the con- 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
by foreign intercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
Chaillu, Haplorations and Adventures in South Africa, 
London, 1861, also A Journey to Ashangoland, 1867; Sir 
H, H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, 2 vols., London, 1900, the works of 
other members of the Baptist mission to the Congo, and 
Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lond. 1897, and 
the works of other French Protestant missionaries to the Barotse, 
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BAPTISM (Ethnic).—Among many peoples a 
rite is found, performed either at infancy or later 
in life, which has considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface; in other cases it 
extends deeper, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with its more 
general ceremonial use among heathen races as a 
means of ritual purification. This subject will be 
considered by itself (see PURIFICATION); we con- 
fine ourselves here to such rites as may be described 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

1. Origin of ethnic baptismal rites.—First, let 
it be clearly understood that the ceremonial use of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, but at other times are profoundly symbolic 
and compiex, though now inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by a regular process of evolu- 
tion from the simple use of water as a cleansing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body from dirt; then, as its powers become en- 
hanced in the primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evil considered as a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it off by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, finally, it comes to be thought that it can 
also cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre- 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
purifying powers, e.g. childbirth, or after contact 
of the person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex- 
tended the idea of simple purification by water, or 
have transformed it into a special ceremonial 
purificatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con- 
nected with the giving of a name. 

2. Mother and child tabu at birth.—As a result 
of the general theory of sexual] tabu, by which, 
through the mystery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman’s life, 
she is considered more or less danyerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usual among savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirth, 
to be set apart from her fellows. She is frequently 








Jewish (A. J. H. W. BRANDT), p. 408. 
Muhammadan (D. B. MACDONALD), p. 409. 
Parsi.—See ‘Indian’ and Inrriation (Parsi). 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 
Sikh.—See ‘ Indian,’ p. 406. 

Teutonic (E. Moak), p. 410. 
Ugro-Finnic.—See Iniriation. 


isolated in a special hut prepared for her, as m 
certain parts of Australia, in North America, and 
in New Zealand (JAZ ii. 268 ; Petitot, 7'raditions 
indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, p. 257; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1854, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of purification. Childbirth is 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
periodic, in which the persons passing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is as a result of this 
primitive belief that the period of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial ‘uncleanness’; the woman is 
then tabu. But equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and has been in such close contact with 
the mother, is also unclean—another centre of 
danger. As arule, therefore, whatever ceremonies 
have to be undergone by the mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the child. 
Thus, with the Koragars of West India, mother 
and child are ceremonially unclean for five days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(Walhouse, JAZ iv. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is tapu, and 
can be touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch- 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. cit. 143). Lus- 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac- 
tised among the American Indians, Negroes, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them ‘ after the uncleanly native fashion’ 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult.’ ii. 482), Among the Karens 
ohilinen are supposed to come into the world 
defiled, and, unless that defilement is removed, 
they will be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings.’ This defilement is therefore fanned 
away by one of the elders with appropriate words, 
after which he binds thread round the child’s wrist 
and gives it a name (JRASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So with the Malays, infants are purities by fumi- 
gation, and women after childbirth are half-roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, 77). 

3. Mother and child at the mercy of evil spirits. 
—In addition to mother and child being regarded 
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as unclean or tabu, they are also, according to a | First Report, p. 123); and Skeat tells us that 


widely distributed opinion, especially subject to 
the attack of evil spirits. Their very helplessness 
robably suggested this idea among peoples who 

lieved themselves surrounded at all times by hosts 
of spirits ready to snatch them away or todo them 
an ill turn. The child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
until seven days old. Here the spirits are pro- 
pitiated by sacrifice (Macdonald, Africana, London, 
1882, i. 224). The Kalmuks drive off the evil spirits 
from mother and child by rushing about, shout- 
ing and brandishing cudgels (Pallas, Reisen, St. 
Petersburg, 1771-76, i. 360), while the tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula scare them away with bon- 
fires (Jour. Ind. Arch. i. 270). A similar pre- 
caution is prescribed by the Parsi sacred books—a 
fire or a lamp is ae lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and Drujs, wizards and witches, 
who use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahlavi Texts, i. 316, 343-344, iii. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro- 
pean peasantry, but: with them it is now mostly 
either witches or fairies who are feared. In some 
districts witches were believed to carry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at the Sabbat ; 
while fairies stole the child in order to bring it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
its place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
—a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Romans; and the Celtic practice of pro- 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire round them sunwise. 

4. Removal of tabu.—In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were supposed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the evils 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are resorted to. Among these are puri- 
fication by water, or by blood, or by fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequently in 
connexion with the name-giving ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila- 
tions, or initiation, with the simulation of death 
and re-birth. Where such efforts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were mainly of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles both a contagious and an infectious 
disease. It isa kind of invisible essence, surround- 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily passing 
over to other things and persons. All rites for 
removal of tabu are, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Much the same may be said of the evil influences 
to which mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or b 
terrorizing them. Examples of various methods 
of removing tabu or external evil influences may 
be referred to. The subject is frequently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with smoke or incense. 
Or the tabu or the evil is wiped or scraped off 
with the hands, which are then washed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, again, the evil is transferred bodily to some 
other person or thing, according to a wide-spread 
series of rites of which that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and that of ‘carrying out death’ another. 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
washing or lustration with water. ‘The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores and clingin 
to the skin, like a contagious disease, is vipat off 
with water, the universal cleanser’ (Crawley, 
Mystic. Rose, London, 1902, 228). With the Jews, 
washing with water was one of the necessary cere- 
monial methods of removing uncleanness or tabu ; 
so among the Navahos the man who has touched 
a dead body must remove his clothes and wash 
himself before he mingles with his fellows (BE, 


among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually Aeoohip pened by means of fire or a 
mixture of rice-flour and water (op. cit. 77), the 
process not only removing tabu, but ‘destroying 
the active potentialities of evil spirits.’ his 
ceremonial use of water is further illustrated by 
its use among the Kafirs, who, as Lichtenstein 
says (Travels in Southern Africa, London, 1812-15, 
i. 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Basuto warriors bathe after battle to wash off the 
ghosts of their victims, ‘medicines’ being put in 
the water by a sorcerer farther up the stream 
(Casalis, Basutos, London, 1861, p. 258). The wash- 
ing with lustral water is thus necessary to remove 
the contagion of ‘uncleanness’ ; itis also a safe- 
guard against impending evil, and acts as a kind 
of magic armour which turns aside the attacks 
of a visible or invisible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this efficacy, as a 
reliminary to showing its actual use in ethnic 
aptismal rites. 

5. Water as a safeguard.—The animistic theory 
of the universe which underlies all primitive re- 
ligion and philosophy suggested that water was a 
living being, which, in so far as it assisted the 
processes of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to be beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to be 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life; hence the vivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
with other peoples also) of ‘living water.’ It may 
be presumed also that man soon discovered the 
purifying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenching thirst he already knew ; that of in- 
vigorating the body by a plunge in its cool waves 
he must soon have found out, for he did not confine 
this invigorating process to himself, but even bathed 
the images of his gods on stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. The further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
lakes, or wells, had miraculous healing properties 
—a belief which has survived centuries of Christi- 
anity. We find these various beliefs about the 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
or beauty, or about the Fountain of Youth, 
idealized in folk-lore in the many European folk- 
tales, with parallels from all stages of barbaric 
and savage culture (cf. MacCulloch, CF, London, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete survival of such 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or power 
of evil can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as having 
all these various powers and as being itself the 
vehicle or abode of spirits favourable to man, 
should have been used as one method of removin 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of evi 
spirits, or at a higher stage should have been held 
to possess the power of removing the guilt of sin. 
This last function may be conveniently illustrated 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rivers, e.g. the 
Ganges, in which the sins of a lifetime may be 
removed by a plunge—a process known also to the 
superstitious Roman whom Juvenal (vi. 520-23) 
satirizes for washing away his sins by dipping his 
head three times in the waters of the Tiber. 
Water, which removed dirt from the body, could 
therefore remove the contagion of tabu; and if it 
could do this, it was presumed that it had the 
further power of removing the stain of moral evil. 
It is on such a basis that what are justly to be 
called ethnic baptismal rites are founded. Pri- 
marily, they are simple purifications to remove 
tabu, or to ward off spirits who are intent on 
doing the child an injury. Then they are con- 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
with some correspondence to Christian adult bap- 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
ethical content; they remove sin. But all alike 
arose out of the necessary washing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes a religious 
rite, connected also with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages will’ now be considered 
separately. 

6. Ceremonial lustration without name-giving.— 
Among the people of Sarac, E. Africa, it is custom- 
ary to wash the child, when it is three days old, with 
water which has been specially blessed for this pur- 
st gaa felt Ostafr. Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 

he act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, with whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the child, makes a foam out of water 
and various ‘medicines,’ with which he lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag round 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. Cult.? ii. 485). Among 
many S. African tribes—Giacas, Gcalekas, Tembus, 
Pondos, Pondomisi, Fingoes, etc.—the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favour of the 
ancestral spirits, and during the month wise women 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de- 
velopment and health. It is also passed through 
the smoke of aromatic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
child a name, usually from some passing event. 
Similar customs prevail among the Yaos, Makololo, 
Machuas, Angoni, and other East African es 
(Macdonald, JAJ xix. 267, xxii. 100). com- 
bined use of water and fire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who wash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on which pieces a sweet-smelling wood 
have been thrown (Jour. Ind. Arch. ii. 264); while 
in Java the ceremony consists in shaving the child’s 
head forty days after birth, before an assembled 
throng, after which he is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a feast ; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his head is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water; while in Rotuma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly-born are rubbed with salt water 
and coco-nut oil (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, who, when the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religious rite in connexion 
with this act of purification (Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, New York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended effect of such ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
‘clean.’ All the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social rite, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

7. Lustration with name-giving.—The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, when the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, tip tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at which 
time, as entering upon a newer or fuller life, he 
usually receives a new name. Among the Zuilis 
the initiation and first ae pe occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. Although there is no use of water, the rite 
is so like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be described. A ‘sponsor’ 
breathes on a wand which he extends towards the 
child’s mouth as he receives his name. The initia- 
tiun is ‘mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
personally take the vows as soon as he is old enough’ 
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(BE, Fifth Report, p. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usually a religio-social ceremony of 
great importance, since the name is considered 
among primitive folk to be a part of one’s person- 
ality (see NAME), and since the ceremony admits 
the child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned with the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied with a ritual use of water. 
First it should be observed that the custom of 

iving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 

ecome ‘ baptismal’ has probably arisen accident- 
ally. We have seen that the newly-born child is 
washed as a protection against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life was the conferring 
of a name upon him—the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im- 
port. hat more natural, then, than the combi- 
nation of two rites, which must frequently have 
been performed successively, into one which in- 
chided both? But as a further stage in the evo- 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, subsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actual washing and name-giving immediately after 
birth occur among the Kichtak Islanders (Billings, 
NV. Russia, 1802, p. 175). 

(1) Africa.—The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yoruba Negroes a priest is sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by hisname. At the actual name- 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bastian, Geog. und Eth. Bilder, Jena, 1873, p. 
182). Such ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mfiote people of Loango, 
when the child is three or four months old he is 
sprinkled with water in presence of all the dwellers 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illustrious ancestor (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 259). The 
same social significance of the religious rite—the 
reception of the child into the corporate com- 
munity—is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabun. When a birth has taken place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, who claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will be received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water upon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it—the blessing usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassau, Fetichism in 
W. Africa, N. Y. 1904, p. 212). This social signifi- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Baganda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part oe another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of two years old are 
usually brought together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre- 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 

alm-wine, and milk, If it floats, the child is 

eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 

art of the fluid is then poured upon the child’s 
fad (J. Roscoe, in JAZ xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The child 
is carried by the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred fire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and gives it a 
name. Each man present does the same, repeat- 
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ing this name or conferring a new one; thus a 
child may have several names. After this cere- 
mony the child’s forehead is touched with that of 
a@ cow, which now becomes his property. He is 
en considered an Ova-Herero (Globus, xxxvilii. 

4). 

(2) Malay Archipelago.—Similar rites are found 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name- 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest 
running water by the men; there the father dips 
it, and gives it a name (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). 
Among the Papuans the name-giving takes place 
as soon as the child can run; at the same time it 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed 
several times (Z#, 1876, p. 185). The rite is made 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. With 
the Negritoes of the Philippines the mouth of the 
newborn child is filled with salt; after this women 
hasten with it to the nearest brook, in which they 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same 
time (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). The use of salt occurs 
among severa Peeples as a ritual act, and is part 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church. 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite 
was usually connected with the removal of tabu 
from the child. The priest asperged the head with 
a green twig dipped in water, or else immersed the 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name 
spoken at that moment was bestowed upon him, 
along with the act of asperging or dipping him in 
water. The child was, at the same time, dedi- 
cated to the war-god Tu (Tregear, JAJ xix. 
98; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., London, 
1832-34, i. 259; Taylor, New Zealand, London, 
1868, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the 
importance attached to the exaet observance of 
the ritual. When Maui’s father baptized him, he 
hurried over or omitted some of the karakias— 
prayers offered to make him sacred and free from 
impurities—and for this he afterwards feared that 
the gods would be angry. This, of course, is akin 
to the fear shown by savages everywhere regard- 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. Ata later 
pont: when the child had grown up to bea youth, 

e was again sprinkled with water, in order to be 
admitted to the rank of warrior. 

(4) Similar observances are found among the 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokees performed 
the rite when the child was three days old, and 
firmly believed that, if it were omitted, the child 
would certainly die (Whipple, Report on Indian 
Tribes, Washington, 1855, p. 35). The Mayas be- 
lieved that the ceremonial ablution washed away 
evil, hindered the influence of evil demons, and gave 
the child inclinations to good. The priest havin 
appointed a lucky day, a feast was prepared, ail 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus- 
toms observed at the rite were cleansing the house 
to drive out evil, throwing maize and incense on a 
fire by each child who was to be baptized, striking 
the child to drive away unclean thoughts. The 
priest then signed the child and sprinkled him 
with sacred water; this act was repeated by the 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting 
of a lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone 
knife (Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1883, i. 664). 
This most elaborate ceremony had an evidently 
ethical as well as a religious import; the same is 
true of the Mexican and Peruvian rites, though 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical 
standard of these races was far from being that 
of our own. Dr. Brinton has pointed out that 


the purification of the child by water was, with 
several of the native races of America, pe: 
by a word signifying ‘to be born again’ (Myths 
of the New Worl , N. Y. 1868, p. 148). Astonish- 
ing as this may appear, it is on a level with the 
psychology of other savage religious rites, ¢.g. 
those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
to die and come to life again, receiving a new 
name, and acting in all respects as if all life was 
new to him. It is well known that both Aztecs 
and Peruvians used some kind of baptism; and 
while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
contemporary reporters, the Christian priests who 
witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
for his own evil ends, had mimicked the Chris- 
tian sacrament. We may therefore assume that 
the description of the rite among these Pa 
is, on the whole, correct. Sahagun says that the 
order of baptism among the Aztecs began, ‘O 
child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
which is our life ; it is to wash and purify ; may 
these drops remove the sin which was given thee 
before the creation of the world, since all of us are 
under its power’; and concluded, ‘ Now he liveth 
anew and is born anew, now is he purified and 
cleansed, now our Mother the ater again 
bringeth him into the world.’ The ceremonial 
washing was repeated twice, at birth and four days 
later, and at the later ceremony the child received 
its name, usually that of some ancestor, who, it 
was hoped, would watch over it until the time of 
the second name-giving and baptism in later life 
(Hist. de la Nueva Espajia, lib. vi. cap. 37). The 
expressions used here concerning the water show 
that the rite was based on those primitive ideas of 
the power of water which have already been re- 
ferred to. The Peruvian rite had much the same 
purpose. A priest. immersed the child in water, 
at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
and bidding them enter the water, which was 
then buried in the ground. A first name was at 
the same time conferred upon the child (Réville, 
Religions of Mexico and of Peru, London, 1884, 
p. 234). Both Aztecs and Peruvians had a con- 
siderable sense of moral evil. This is especially 
noticeable in the Mexican rite, where also it 
was sought to free the child from evil spirits as 
well as from inherited sin. With both peoples, 
it should also be noted, as with the Hindus, ritual 
ablutions were used to remove the guilt of sins 
when these were confessed to the priests. Similar 
rites were common among the wild tribes of 
Mexico, after the name had been selected at the 
moment of birth (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 661); and 
they are known to exist among various tribes of 
S. America, e.g. the Yumanas of Brazil, with whom 
the child is, as it were, made one of the family by 
receiving an ancestral name, while it is ceed 
at the same time with a decoction of herbs 
(Martius, Beitrage zur Ethnographie und Sprachen- 
kunde Amerikas, 2 vols., Leipz. 1867, i. 485). The 
Eskimos of North America, who believe that the 
name is a living thing, call the child after a dead 
ancestor. Its mouth is damped with water, the 
name is repeated, and it is believed to enter the 
child at that moment. - Until then, the name 
having left the body of the dead man, both he and 
it have been restless, but now both are at peace 
(Nansen, Eskimo Life, Lond. 1893, p. 228). 

(5) Asiatic races and religions frequently com- 
bine name-giving and lustration. Among the 
Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists the ceremony 
takes place from three to ten days after birth. 
Candles are lit on the house-altars, and over a 
vessel of water the lama repeats the consecration 
formule. He then immerses the child in the 
water three times, signs it, and calls it by its 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain ‘medicines’ which he places in the bap- 
tismal water, and names the guardian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends with a feast and 
the offering of a present to the lama (Képpen, Rel. 
des Buddha, Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 320), Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Buriats, the name is 
ehanged if it proves unlucky (L’ Anthropologie, 
xii. 482). In Japan the name 1s given to the child 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Siebold, Nippon, v. 22). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the Chinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
after the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinkles the rooms with water—a rite known 
as ‘the Purification.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things with magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in which the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step is for 
the priest to inquire through ‘cup-divination’ by 
what name the child shall be called, and when 
this has been discovered, he then bestows it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana-skin with water, and paints a 
cross with this mixture on the sleeping child’s 
forehead (FLJ v. 222f.). With the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burma, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour fixed by an astrologer, the re- 
latives and friends feast together, the child is 
named, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Brahmanic rite of 
Jatakarman (M. Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p. 353). 

(6) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
baptismal, are worth pone: especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
(see § 12) which are their complement. Among 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modern 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel-string was cut the Jatakarman 
rite was performed for male children, and while 
the rime formulz were recited, the child was fed 
with honey and butter. Ten or twelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per- 
formed, the Namadheya, or rite of naming, giving 
the child a secret name besides the name for 
common use, which had to be auspicious if he 
were a Brahman, connected with power if a 
Ksatriya, with wealth if a Vaisya, or contemp- 
tible if a Sidra. Later, there were rites in con- 
nexion with first leaving the house, making the 
tonsure, ete. Other writers speak of the child 
being ceremonially washed, or dipped in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river (Laws of 
Manu, ii. 29, 30; Dutt, Civ. in Ancient India, 
London, 1893, i. 262; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already described, and the statements some- 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages in the 
sacred books (see Geiger, Civ. of E. Iran, London, 
1885, i. 56, and translator’s note). Beausobre 
(Hist. Manich., Amsterdam, 1734-39, lib. ix. cap. 6, 
sec. 16) says the child was carried to the temple, 
where the priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly -born 
child some haoma-juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive off 
fiends and evil spirits (Sad Dar, xxiv.; Shayast la- 
Shayast, x. 15-16; and cf. Gomme, Eth, in Folk- 
lore, London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Among modern Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 


the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 57, translator's note), although the 
joshi (astrologer) ‘first gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its affinity to the 
stars under whose influence it was born’ (Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnum rite (see § 12 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

(7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found. The heathen 
Teutons had a baptismal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached them. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
the child, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the household gods. In this way he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatni ausa, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
London, 1880-83, ii. 592). References to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson (Chron. 
c. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfagr, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope Gregory III. 
directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan baptism had already 
been used. Mallet (North. Antiq., London, 1770, 
i. 335) rightly shows the true nature of such rites 
when he says they were intended to preserve chil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and evil charms which 
wicked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth.’ The Celts also had 
similar customs; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, although, as some think, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 
from the non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 
found themselves in contact. Saga and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
@ name on the child from some casual circum- 
stance which had happened at the. birth or after, 
—a method of name-giving common among various 
savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance eae upon the child 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a baptismal rite 
is mentioned as performed by the Druid; e.g. 
Conall] Cernach was so baptized (Windisch, I7rise. 
Texte, Leipzig, 1891-97, iil. 392, 423). There is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arbois de Jubainville 
(Rev. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
product of the imagination of the saga - writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, while (see (8) ) some trace 
of it still remains as a survival on Celtic ground 
(Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
66f.; W. Stokes, Coir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Trische Texte, iii.] sec. 251; and Academy, 1896, 
p. 137). The birth-ritual of the Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follows: The child was at once bathed in 
water, sometimes mixed with oil or wine. On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the du¢idpéa), and the child was also 
carried round the fire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
which was also sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Teutonic instance) 
could not then be exposed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was given (see scholium 
on Aristotle, Lysistr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustricus,—the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls,—conferred a name on 
the child, which was passed through water, the 
nurse at the same time touching its lips and fore- 
head with saliva to avert magical and demoniac 
arts (Macrobius, Saturnalia, lib. i. cap. 16). 

(8) It is curious to observe how, occasionally, a 
pre-Christian rite remains as a superstitious ob- 
servance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the pepe, 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called 
laugo (see more fully art. BirRTH, Finns and 
Lapps). This consisted in bathing or sprinklin 
the child with water in which alder-twigs h 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and 
it was placed under the protection of Sarakha, 
the birth-goddess. At any illness the ceremony 
was repeated and a new name given. But when 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite 
was still continued privately, both by way of 
confirming the Christian rite and continuing the 
advantages supposed to be given by the heathen 
ceremony (Pinkerton, General Collection of ... 
Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-1814, 1. 483 ; 
Ploss, i. 257, 258). Such a case as this distinctly 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as 
already set forth, viz. a defence against evil in- 
fluences as well as a removal of ‘uncleanness.’ 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already 
referred to has not altogether been destroyed by 
the use of the Christian rite; for even now, in 
remote districts, the following survival is found. 
After birth, the nurse drops three drops of water 
on the child’s forehead in Nomine. A temporary 
name is given until the real name is conferred in 
the Christian ceremony. This earlier baptism 
keeps off fairies (evil ntdaenees and ensures burial 
in consecrated ground. It is thus a clear survival 
of an earlier purificatory and protective rite, which 
at the same time admitted to the tribal religious 
privileges (Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 1900, 
1, 115). The pagan rite also persists with the 
Lithuanian peoples on the Baltic coast. On the 
evening before the baptism by the priest, the child 
is bathed in warm water, while an old woman 
kills a cock at the place where the child was born 
(L’ Anthropologie, v. 713). 

8. Suggested influence of Christian and Jewish 
rites.—The possibility of the derivation of some 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or 
Christian sources should not be overlooked. Dr. 
Nassau suggests this in the case of the West 
African ceremonies; nor is it improbable in this 
and in other cases when we consider the diffusion of 
belief, ritual, myth, folk-tale, or of art and indus- 
trial products outwards from various centres, and 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance 
from such centres. But, on the other hand, simi- 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean- 
ness, the contagion of evil, and harmful spirits, as 
well as concerning the power of water, may quite 
easily have given rise to similar purificatory rites 
in various regions and religions, without any neces- 
sary recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at- 
tached, here by accident, there by intention. 
Frequently, too, what makes these heathen rites 
appear so much to resemble the Christian sacra- 
ment is the use of Christian formule in describ- 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and 
have been struck with the resemblances rather 
than with the differences. The universality and, 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point 
to their originality. 

9. Leligious and social aspect of the rites.—Ana- 
lyzing the various examples of ethnic baptism, 
we note several points. First, the purificatory 
waehing frequently passes over into & mere sym- 
bolic act of sprinkling, a process analogous to 
the change in the Christian rite from dipping to 
ouring water over the candidate. Next, the re- 
igious aspect of the rite is emphasized by the 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, 
Mexico, ete.); by the solemnity of the act; by 
its frequent performance by priest or medicine- 
man (various African tribes, Polpuaciahsl Mexi- 


cans, ‘| Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese, 
Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
as house-priest ; by the use of ‘medicine’ in addi- 
tion to, or in place of, water; and by the general 
intention of the rite as already pointed out. 
Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is emphasized 
in its public performance, occasionally by the 
headman of the community ; by the reception of 
the child into the kin; by the feast held on the 
occasion, which is attended by the relatives; and 
also by the common custom of naming after an 
ancestor. (For examples of name-giving by itself, 
accompanied by a feast attended y relatives, or 
as making the child a member of the kin, see 
Hind, Labrador, 2 vols., Lond. 1863, i. 286; JAI 
xix. 324 [Torres Straits]; BH, Third Report, p. 246 
(Omahas, the child’s face is marked with the privi- 
leged symbolic decoration]; L’Anthrop. x. 729 
[Borneo]}). Thus ethnic baptism, accompanying 
the act of name-giving, cannot be considered as a 
casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con- 
siderable importance for the religious and social 
life of the child. The occasional performance of the 
rite by the mother or by other women of the tribe 
must have originated through the matriarchate 
and descent through the mother. 

10. Baptism with blood.—The aspect of the bap- 
tismal rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
tribe is further seen in those cases where the child 
or, later, the youth is sprinkled with his father’s 
or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
the Caribs the newborn child was sprinkled with 
blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
the kin (Rochefort, Jles Antilles, 1660, p. 550). 
Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
of youths, it is customary for the older men to 
cut themselves and let the blood run upon the 
novice, the object being to strengthen him, or to 
transfuse the kin-life into him. Especially is this 
the case where the smearing with blood takes 
place after the pretended killing and restoration 
of the candidate, when he also receives a new 
name (Howitt, pp. 658, 668 ; Frazer, Totemism ; and 
for corresponding uses of blood, Spencer-Gillen®, 
p. 596f.). Among the Alfoers the child is smeared 
with swine’s blood (Bastian, Die Volker der éstlichen 
Asien, Jena, 1866-1871, v. 270); and on the Gold 
Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted over him 
by the father (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 
1887, p. 233). The modern Arabs retain the custom 
from heathen times of washing a child’s forehead 
with the blood of an animal sacrificed to a saint 
whose favour has caused the child’s birth, and 
whose Stee ae is thus expected to be given to 
him. There is also some idea of identifying the 
child with the sacrifice by which he is redeemed 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel., Chicago, 1902, p. 201). 
In heathen times this rite had greater significance 
as bringing the child within the stock; he was 
dedicated to the stock-god in connexion with a 
sacrifice, the blood of which was daubed on his 
head. The blood united god and child. The child 
was also named and its gums rubbed with masti- 
cated dates (symbolic food-giving rite, cf. § 7 (6), 
India, Persia) on the morning after its birth, 
probably by the priest. All these rites signified 
reception into the privileges, social and religious, 
of the kin-group (W. R. Smith, Kinship in 
Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 152 f.). 

11. Use of salwwa.—The same intention of acknow- 
ledging kinship, and of bestowing it ceremonially 
through contact of the child with something be- 
longing to the kinsman, is seen in several rites 
where the child is rubbed with the saliva of a rela- 
tive or is spat upon. Actual examples in connexion 
with the giving of a name are found among the 
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Mandingos and Bambaras of West Africa, the 
prices spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
nterior Districts of Africa, Edin. 1860, p. 246). 
Among the Banyoro of Uganda, on the third or 
fourth day after the child is born, the priest 
noe it to the ancestral spirits and begs their 
avour for it, ees a es each special request b 
bt on the child’s body and na, it (Sir H. 
ohnston, Uganda Protectorate, Lond. 1902, ii. 
587). Muhammad is said to have done the same 
when he named his grandson Hasan (Ockley, 
Saracens‘, Lond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead with saliva when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Roman custom). The 
practice survivesin the use of spittle in baptism inthe 
early Church and in modern Roman Catholic usage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in- 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off 
the evil eye, spells, witches, and fairies. But this, 
which brings the custom into line with the general 
pagers of water in this direction, is probably 
erivative. Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off evil, but it probably does so because it 
is a bond between two or more persons who thus 
form a strong array against the pewers of evil 
(see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 261 f.). 

12. Baptism at initiation. — These social and 
religious aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privileges, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as practised among the 
Basutos (Casalis, p. 267). is form of purifica- 
tion is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast- 
ing, etc., of other fone undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a means of drivin 
out evil (see under these titles). We have note 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this admission, however 
it is accomplished, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, as in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to the tribal mysteries (see TOTEM, 
MYSTERIES). In such cases the same ideas of 

urification from the infection of evil, sometimes 

yy means of water, or again by sprinkling with or 
bathing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re-birth, are found, with the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

(1) As an example of such ceremonies in the 
higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanaya, or initia- 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy had arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modern 
times the investiture with the threefold sacred 
thread, which is blessed by a Brahman, while texts 
from the sacred books are recited over it and it 
is sprinkled with holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman; but now he becomes ‘twice-born’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to.read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re- 
ligious ceremonies (Manu, ii. 36; Dutt, i. 263; M. 

illiams, Rel. Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, z 358). { 

(2) This ceremony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lay strong emphasis upon the 
uncleanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of its mother (see § 2). In order to be free from 
all such defilement, it is necessary for each one at 
or before the age of 15 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


The 
ling with gomez and washin 
with gomez and water (for the ceremony see SBE 
i. 122; xviii.). About the same time, and still in 
view of the pre-natal defilement, the sacred girdle 
thread is assumed, ‘to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of Ahriman’ (Sad Dar, x.). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazad, 
‘newly-born,’ a term corresponding to the Brah- 
manic ‘ twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
member of the community (West, Pahlavi Texts, 
i. 320, iii. 262; Shayast la-Shayast, x. 11). 

(3) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula of admission in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being purification and forgiveness 
of sins. ‘[Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, preefatus deim veniam, purissime circum- 
rorans abluit’ (Apuleius, Met. xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 

ieee affirmed &pidos és ydN érrerov, ‘a kid I have 
allen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 
early Christian baptism—the newborn in Christ 
drinking the food of babes—may suggest a symbolic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a discussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Rel., 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 
known are those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water was part of the preliminary rites, which 
were regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi- 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man with a new name. This purification, or 
kd@apots, is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a parallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended effects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘Greater Mysteries’ (Strom. v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin was held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, whether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be dyaés evoeBis Kal dyvos. By 
the preliminary ceremonies the candidates became 
tednral, and were admitted to the reXeor}pioy and 
the revelations which awaited them there (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829; Foucart, Re- 
cherches sur les mystéres d’ Eleusis, Paris, 1895). 

(6) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 
ceremonies of the various Religious Associations 
which, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate was ex- 
amined to prove whether he was ‘ pure, pious, and 
good,’ dyvos evceByjs xdya0és, and all members who 
had become impure had to submit to purificator 
rites. Such impurities were, however, materi 
rather than moral, and correspond on the whole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con- 
nexion with a woman, contact with a corpse, the 
defilement of murder, are some of those enumerated 
on inscriptions or in Greek writers. Purification 
was of different kinds, according to the society ; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de- 
scribes these sb oar as pumapal ayveial, dxdbapro 
xadappyol, but alike had te do with outward 
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purification alone. Theophrastus and Plutarch 
(Char. 16 ; de Super. 3) give an excellent picture of 
the man who was he to perform all such puri- 
fications after every defilement, imaginary or real 
—‘Call the old woman who will purify thee by 
rubbing thee with bran and clay; plunge in the 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground.’ 
Menander also refers to purifications by means of 
water drawn from three different sources, and into 
which salt and lentils had been thrown (Deisi- 
daimon, frag. 3). Later, the philosophers explained 
them by saying they were the image of that purity 
of the soul which alone was agreeable to the 
gods (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10); but their nature and 
intention obviously connect them with primitive 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the 
existence of the latter as a preliminary of entrance 
to the Mysteries. 

Of all these associations, the initiatory rites of 
the worshippers of Sabazios, a Phrygian god, corre- 
sponding on the whole to Dionysus, are best known 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poured 
upon them (de Corona, 313).° They are an excellent 
type of such initiatory baptismal rites as form our 
third class. The period is B.c. 315, and Demos- 
thenes says to A‘schines: ‘When you became a 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations. 
At night you clothed yourself in a fawn-skin. 
You poured on the candidates water from a bowl, 
you purified them, you rubbed them with clay and 

ran; then you made them stand upright after the 

urification, and say, ‘‘ I have fled the evil, I have 
ound a better ”’ (pvyov xaxéy, edpov Euewor), These 
rites, which had only the slenderest ethical value, 
led up to the revealing of the Mysteries and the 
sacred symbols of the association. The society 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto 
was ridiculed under the title of Bdwra by drama- 
tists like Eupolis and poets like Juvenal, and the 
title suggests a purification by water similar to 
that practised by the worshippers of Sabazios 
(Foucart, Associations rel. chez les Grecs, Paris, 
1873). The daubing with clay or dirt is a common 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier primi- 
tive rite. In the Mandan mysteries the candidate 
was covered with clay and then washed (Catlin, 
O-Kee-Pa, London, 1867, p. 21); the same is re- 
corded of the Busk festival of the Cree Indians— 
the ceremony removing them ‘out of the reach of 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con- 
duct’ (Adair, Hist. of Amer. Ind., London, 1875, 
p. 96f.); in the Victorian and other Australian 
rites of initiation, as well as in Fiji, the body was 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then 
washed rae Smyth, Abor. of Vict., London, 
1878, i. 60; Howitt, op. cit. p. 536); in Banks 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and 
soot and then washed (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 87); and a similar rite is referred 
to as occurring in West Africa (W. Reade, Savage 
Africa, London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies 
most of these ceremonies which introduce the 
candidate to a new life; the symbolism of re- 
moving the dirt is expressive of the passing from 
an old to a new life. 

(7) Mithraism, perhaps the most eclectic of all 
religious faiths, is frequently accused of borrowing 
many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The 
early Fathers, like the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in the case of the religions of Mexico and 
Peru, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say 
that Mithraism was the devil’s counterfeit of 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their 
ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and 
rene Communion. But while there may have been 
deliberate imitation, the actual rites were already 
in use both in Persia and Greece, and, as Cumont 


says, ‘Mithraism was Parsisme hellénisé. The 
initiatory ceremonjes were many—by blood, by fire, 
by fasting ; while, as in many savage mysteries, 
death and resurrection were simulated as typifying 
the dawn of a better life. The purification by 
water washed away sin, and was thus a kind of 
adult baptism, while the later stage of sealing the 
candidate’s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
to the grade of ‘soldier,’ was compared by Ter- 
tullian to the rite of confirmation (Cumont, 
Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, p. 157). We 
may refer, finally, to a baptism of blood, the 
Taurobolium, used for purification, whether per- 
sonally or by proxy, as well as in initiating the 
candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, which 
became so popular all over the Roman Empire 
at the dawn of Christianity. The underlying idea 
of the Taurobolium (qg.v.) bears a curious resem- 
blance to the doctrine of regeneration in Christian 
life. The candidate was seated in a trench under- 
neath an open grating on which a bull was sacri- 
ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 
gushed all over him, and he was then declared to 
be re-born. Monuments which commemorate this 
baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
speak of him by whom it was received as ‘re- 
enerate,’ renatus in eternum Taurobolio (Pru- 
entius, Peristeph. x. 101 f. ; Sainte-Croix, Mystéres 
du paganisme, Paris, 1817, i. 95). Whether original 
or imitated from Christianity, these later classic 
Mysteries speak of the growing need of a new life 
and of certitude in matters of faith. These were 
supplied by Christianity, and, after a long struggle, 
it gave the deathblow to the pagan Mysteries. 

13. Ethnic rites in folk-custom.— Finally, refer- 
ence must be made to the superstitious views 
entertained by European peasants regarding 
Christian baptism. These are a direct inheritance 
from pre-Christian beliefs as to the vulnerability 
of the newly-born child to attack from evil spirits 
until certain rites, such as those enumerated above, 
have been performed. Christian baptism, taking 
the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk- 
belief been credited with their efficacy ; the beliefs 
concerning them have been directly transferred te 
it; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer- 
ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
among Celts, Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and 
the Latin-speaking races. With the first three 
groups fairies are feared, and they have taken the 
place of evil spirits. These have great power over 
an unbaptized child ; hence the utmost precautions 
are taken to guard it from their power, and to pre- 
vent its being stolen away and an ugly changeling 
left in its place. Baptism, however, is the com- 
poe safeguard against these terrors. Among the 
ast two groups it is generally some evil demon or 
witch whose power over the child is neutralized 
by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and with the 
Greeks (a survival from classical times) it is the 
Lamia, regarded as a being half-demon, half-witch, 
who has power over the unbaptized. But even 
where the fairy belief is prevalent, the witch’s 
power over the unbaptized is also feared. In earl 
medieval times, witch and wise-woman and mid- 
wife were hardly discriminated ; all alike were the 
survival of the priestesses of a goddess of fertility, 
to whom an occasional sacrifice of a child was 
made. This custom survived as a vavue belief 
that witches took a toll of unbaptized children on 
Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cit. iii. 1060-1061 ; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, London, 1897, ii. passim). 
But in all cases the real power of fairy, demon, or 
witch over the unbaptized child lay in this, that 
the child was yet a pagan, and therefore, until it 
had been received into the Christian fold, was the 
natural prey of those who were clearly pagan 
witches, fairies, and demons. This is emphasized 
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in the fact that the child, till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name signifying its un- 
regenerate character—Jew, Moor, Turk, Da an, Or 
{in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Tales, London, 1891, p: 100f.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an unbaptized child may disappear 
as a snake. This belief in the unbaptized child’s 
being a pagan is further illustrated by the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if they die, become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the a of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irish custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier blow. All these customs denote not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris- 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two forces when the latter had ostensibly 
triumphed (see a paper by G. L. Gomme, Folk- 
Lore, iii. 17). 

LrrgraTuRE.—Ploss, Das Kind, vol. i., Berlin, 1882; E. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture3, vol. ii., London, 1891; Baring- 
Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief, London, 
1869-70, i. 397 ff.; MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, London, 
1902, ch. xii.; Nassau, Fetichismin West Africa, 1904, p. 212 f. ; 
Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 1855, p. 32; Mallet, 
Antiquities, Eng. tr., London, 1770, i. 335. 

J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 

BAPTISM (New Testament).—The term ‘ bap- 
tism ’ does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 

eneral (Samricu6s) or more special form (Sdarricua). 

hile the verb Bdmrrev, ‘to dip’ or ‘immerse’ 
(e.g. Ex 12%, Lv 4-17, Job 9#!), occurs there fre- 
quently, we find the intensive Barrl{ev—with which 
alone we are concerned when dealing with baptism 
—only four times: twice in a literal sense, of 
bathing (2 K 5%, Jth 127), once metaphorically 
(Is 214 4 dvoula we Bamrife, cf. Mk 10%, Lk 12), and 
once of ritual lustration (Sir 31° [34%] Bamriféuevos 
dad vexpov).* The earlier and more usual word for 
such lustration is Novec@ac (Lv 148% 15°, cf. Jn 
13”, He 10” AeAoucuéva 7d cGua Bdari Kabapy), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purification, as also in the NT use 
of drodovec Oar in connexion with baptism (Ac 2218, 
1 Co 6"). But with the NT farrlfe» emerges 
prominently and without any explanation of its 
specific sense, viz. thorough washing for religious 
cleansing, as though this were already fixed b 
the current usage of later Judaism, of whic 
Sir 31” is itself a significant instance (cf. Lk 11®, 
Mk 7‘). Both forms of the substantive, Barricuds, 
Bdaricpa, occur, the former in a more general sense 
(Mk 74, He 9%, cf. 6? where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense of 
‘cleansing rite of initiation’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether John’s or 
Christ’s (Mk 1*||, Lk 779 204, Ac 172 1057 134 1875 195t-, 
Ro 64, Eph 4°, Col 24, 1 P37). Naturally Bdaricpa 
becomes the regular ecclesiastical term for the rite, 
along with dourpéy eat later passing into 
the more concrete sense of ‘laver,’ Javacrum), 
already found in Sir 31 [347], cf. Ca 476° ; thus 
Aourpdv rod bdaros (Eph 5%), A. wadvyyeveotas (Tit 3°). 

1. Sources.—In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only with that special form of religious 
washing which admitted to the Christian sphere 
or community. Accordingly we say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the Essenes) 
as have no bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religious fellowship with God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible— 


*In 2 K 514 éfamricaro translates $10, ‘dip,’ and in Is 214 
fawrige paraphrases ny3, ‘fall upon, startle.’ The Heb. original 
of Judith and of Sir 3120 is no longer extant 
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the baptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
assumes. 

(a) The baptism of John and its associations.— 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jahweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a people or religious unit. When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expressed in the Torah unfolding the 
contents of His covenant, then Israel was ‘right- 
eous’ and in the enjoyment of ‘salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosperity, was felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not the alien in power in the 

oly Land? It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s true King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
—and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
—could that betterment or ‘redemption of Israel’ 
come for which all true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew that only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, could this deliverance be 
reached. Messiah would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule in its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
and His covenant, such as the prophets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth’ in that fullness which was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘baptism of repentance’—a repentance bolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 4%, Ezk 36*#-, 
Zec 13!)—with a view to the near approach of 
‘the Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people—an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. This is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate sense. To Him 
ue, it was but an act of obedience to a 

ivine ordinance — ‘a righteousness’ (Mt 3%). 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was onl 
& promise conditional upon obedience to Messia. 
when He should be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or real Sovereignty of God. Hence 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only a certain preparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence; the real 
gift of a new experience was to come with the 
higher order of ‘ baptism’ which Messiah Himself 
would impart. This was not to be with ‘water’ 
at all, but with Holy Spirit, ¢.e. a holy inspiration 
of soul, such as the prophets had foretold (Mk 1°, 
ef. Mt 34, Lk 316 ‘holy spirit and fire’). 

(6) The relation of Messiah’s baptism to the Fore- 
runner’s.—Of this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water-baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them- 
selves doubtless baptized by John [cf. Lk 7*., 
Jn 1], and so forward to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his own) to do so for a time, t.e. during the 
preliminary stage when He was preaching parallel, 
as it were, with John (Jn 3% 41+), During this 

eriod Jesus’ message was outwardly the same as 
Frohne in tenor, viz. ‘Repent ye; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 417, ef. Mk 145, which is 
perhaps rather less accurate here). Such a 
ractice, however, seems confined to the early 
udean preaching; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison. 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk 1*\\). 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
discipleship (e.g. Mt 8%, Lk 9°96); and this 
silence can hardly be accidental. We find instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit-baptism, to which John had referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk 24, Ac 14 1116, 
Jn 20, cf. Jn 14-16). But nothing is said as to 
water-baptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in Ac 15 11%), which is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
about the purely spiritual baptism of suffering 
(Mk 10%¢-|), Christ’s direct sanction, then, for 
water-baptism by His followers after His own 
earth] life (Jn 3° does not apply here) must 
depend on our view of Mt 28° [Mk 16? not being 
an original part of Mark’s Gospel]. 

There is no real ground for doubting the authenticity of 
Mt 2819 as part of Mt.’s Gospel in its final form (cf. F. H. Chase 
in JTASt vi. 483 ff.). But this is far from settling its historicity 
asa word of Jesus Himself. The clause touching baptism as 
part of the ‘discipling’ of ‘all the nations’ might easily arise 
as merely descriptive and directive of the Church’s actual 
practice in the matter, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. For the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see the careful 
discussion in Rendtorff, Die Taufe im Urchristentum, 1905, 
p. 39ff., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to baptize, he could hardly have said, as he does 
in 1 Co 117 ‘Christ did not commission me to baptize, but to 
evangelize.’ Cf. p. 3818. 

(c) Apostolic baptism.—This, in its conjunction 
of water-baptism with the Spirit sensibly out- 

ured, seems due to the Apostles’ own initiative, 
ike other primitive Christian rites, the forms 
of which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Thus when, on the crucial Day 
of Pentecost, the Messianic Spirit described in 
J] 25% was felt to be ‘ poured out’ upon Messianic 
Israel, in fulfilment of Jesus’ promise and in 
ratification of His Messianic dignity (Ac 2%), it 
was most natural that Peter, appealed to for the 
terms of participation in the manifest Divine 
presence, should reply: ‘Repent, and let each of 
you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remission of your sins, and ye shall receive 
the free gift of the Holy Spirit,’ and so escape the 
fate of ‘this crooked generation’—revealed as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thought 
connected itself with the closing words of the 
passage just cited from Joel: ‘And it shall be, 
that whosoever shall invoke the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,’ 7.e. from wrath in ‘the day of the 
Lord, the great and notable day.’ There was a 
recognized connexion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord as Protector and the rite of baptism. 
keasibly this had existed in John’s baptism ; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former was perhaps felt to have affinity—an 
affinity which affronted Pharisees and scribes (Lk 
7): hus Maimonides (Issure Biah, 13) says: 
‘Israel was admitted into covenant by three things ; 
namely, by circumcision, baptism, and _ sacrifice. 
Circumcision wasin Egypt. ... Baptism wasin the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it is 
said: ‘‘Thou shalt sanctify them... and let 
them wash their garments...” So, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter the Covenant of Israel 
and place himself under the wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and take the yoke of the Law upon him, 
he must be circumcised and baptized, and bring a 
sacrifice.” This passage bears directly upon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians; but it casts light 
also on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism ; 
for, apart from circumcision, the cases were largely 
parallel. Sinful Israelites, too, needed to re-enter 
the covenant in a deepe’ sense (‘the new covenant’ 
of Jer 31), Mk 14?4||, 4 Co 1175)—on the basis of 
Messiah’s ‘sacrifice’ for them (Is 534, cf. Ac 830m, 
He 9-10)—so placing themselves ‘under the wings 
of the Shekinah’ for protection (cf. He 6! ‘ Repent- 
ance from dead works and faith fixed upon God,’ 


y a 
and Ac 20% ‘Repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus’), and pledging themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘clean water 
of Ezk 36% would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zec 131). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive: ‘Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 
thy sins, invoking his name’ (Ac 22"). 

Hox fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allegiance 
they involved, and, on the other, confession of Jesus 
as Messiah or Lord (as Jahweh was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 20), appears from Ro 108*-, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described as ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord,’ 
Jl 28? being cited in support of the descrip- 
tion (cf. Ac 921), ‘With the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation’ (Ro 10”) ; that is the 
outward or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which ‘righteousness’ is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in the water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which Paul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
paralle statement suggests that salvation was at 

rst thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com- 
munity’s state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism—/rom the old sinful 
state to the new, holy, or consecrate one—the 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
Judzo-Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘the saints’ (ef. Col 18" ‘who rescued us from 
the sway (étovcla) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love; in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
believer’s fitness, gua believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘sealed’ by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Paul’s teaching as 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 

rimitive Judo - Christian tee it goes far 

urther in inwardness and psychological analysis ; 

and it is needful to study the two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when we come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rite and 
its symbolism. 

Baptismal ‘laying on of hands’ confirms the view of baptism 
as simply an Apostolic practice derived from Jewish usage. As 
referred to in He 62, ‘doctrine of baptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e.g. John’s, cf. Jn 325, Ac 192f-) and of laying on of 
hands,’ it is a piece of Jewish symbolism for which no word of 
Christ can be cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As such it constituted the 
psychological moment when the Messianic gift, or Spirit- 
baptism, was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 817 198, yet see 1044ff. 
for ‘the gift’ before baptism and apart from laying on of 
hands). There is no evidence that this act was confined to 
Apostles (the case in Ac 815ff. is exceptional, as the admission 
through Apostles of a new class of believers, the Samaritans) ; 
it might be performed by any member of the Spirit-bearing 
community. This appears not only from Ac 917f (cf. 838) but 
also fromm 1 Co 114, where Paul could not so have spoken had he 
poe this most impressive part of baptism in the case of 

is Corinthian converts generally. It was an edifying symbol, 
with no constant or essential relation (save, perhaps, in the 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism, God’s ‘seal’ of 
‘ownership’ upon His ‘heritage’ in ‘the saints’ (Eph 114.18, 
cf. Tit 214), 

2. Significance of baptism.—(a) One, yet various. 
—From the first, and in all circles, baptism im- 
plied definite identification with Jesus as Messiah 
or Lord, the head of the Messianic kingdom or 
the Body, the determinative centre of life for the 
whole spiritual organism. After ‘baptism in the 
name of the Lord,’ a man was regarded as ‘in 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord.’ Jesus the Christ was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49°) for His own, and He, 
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as Lord, became the very sphere of the religious 
personality of the baptized, hence fitly called 
‘Christians.’ The metaphor of the marriage bond, 
used in the OT of the moral union between 


Jahweh and Israel, is in the NT applied to the 
relation between Christ and the Church : and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate spiritual relation 
already virtually present in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love (Eph 5%-®, cf: 1 Co 6! ‘he that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather differently 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT associations of covenant and 
Messiah, as related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, bound up with 
his profound idea of faith as the bond between the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘our life’ (Col 34). 
But to both baptism was corporate in idea, ‘into 
one body’ (1 Co 123%, cf. 10*t:), while repentance and 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no less than by Paul. Still the differ- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s being the more experimental 
or ie Saget cate He alone could pen passages 
like Ro 65%, Gal 2'-*!, implying such spiritual 
identity with Christ by faith as resulted in his dis- 
tinctive metaphor of baptism as formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Ro 6'™, 2 Co 
51-17, cf. 1 P 371 41. 18-22 22° which are probably 
adaptations of Pauline ideas to a less mystical 
mode of thought). 

(6) The psychological side of baptism. —In all 
attempts to extract from the NT a connected view 
of primitive baptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its essentially experimental 
nature. Really to enter into its meaning, we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris- 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresh Chris- 
tian beginnings, whether in revivals of religious 
life, as seen, e.g., in George Fox’s Journal, or on 
the more virgin soil of the mission field. While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of the rite, as compared with the Spirit-bap- 
tism—the distinctive Christian element (Ac 15),— 
the latter saves us from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due proportion 
between the two is preserved by the vital experi- 
encesof mission converts,in relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. Soseen, baptism is 
the seal by which life-giving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ro 4) is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation from the sphere of moral deadness, and 
unto that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more effective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
newness of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘efficacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid the experience of ‘ regenera- 
tion ’—both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soul. So is it ‘regenerative 
washing and Holy Spirit renewal’ (Tit 3°) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense; it is the 
final stage in experience of ‘salvation’ (in prin- 
ciple) from self and ‘the world’ to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. _ 

(c) Symbol and sacrament.—It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
sacrament, t.e. a symbol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by faith. But all is psychologi- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised above the 
level of the magical or guasi-physical conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to perfected Hebraism—the religion of revelation 
and faith. 

The recent attempt of the strict ‘religious-historical’ school 
in Germany and elsewhere to trace the influence of the magical, 
non-ethical notion of sacraments, prevalent in the ‘syncretist’ 
or mixed religious consciousness of the age, upon the NT 
writers and their circles, is for the most part mistaken. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it fails to read 
Paul’s language sufficiently in relation to his personal experi- 
ence and essential teaching of faith as the universal coefficient 
of all spiritual blessing (ex miorews eis miotiv, Ro 117); while it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul’s own belief and the 
suggestions of terminology used by him in becoming ‘to the 
Greeks a Greek.’ In a word, it confuses Paul the missionary 
with Paul the theologian. The only excuse for this theory as 
regards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single passage, 1 Co 
15%, where Paul in passing seized upon an arg. ad hom. from 
& usage existing among his Christian converts, without mean- 
ing to give it his positive sanction (see 1134 for minor abuses as 
left over against bis own coming). On the whole subject see 
Rendtorff, Die Tause im Urchristentum, pp. 16-37. 

3. The baptismal formula.—To sum up: as bap- 
tism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
consecration, with a twofold reference—from an 
old state and to a new—, so was it in Christianity. 
It denoted (1) the convert’s attitude towards his 

ast sinful state with its ‘dead works,’ or towards 

od as sinned against (He 61, Ac 207)—repent- 
ance; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(He 6') or Christ (Ac 20"), as the ground of hope 
for the future, of which Christ’s resurrection was 
the guarantee or type (cf. 1 P 3”). The practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of which was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept- 
ance of the new subject of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in Peter’s words 
(Ac. 2%-40), ‘Repent, and let each of you get 
himself baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sins,’ etc. The phrase ‘in the 
name’ now calls for closer consideration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage (e.g. Ac 115, Rev 3¢ 
113) that ‘name’ was an ancient synon for 
‘person.’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 

reek of the time show that the expression ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to proprietorship. Thus a payment is 
made els évoud Tivos, ‘into so-and-so’s account’; 
a petition is presented els rd To Bacthéws dvoua, ‘to 
the king’s person’; and, still more significant] 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘in the king’s 
name’ (Rendtorff, op. cit. p. 9f.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2%), which was further de- 
veloped in Christian thought after the Apostolic 
Age, in the notion of the militia Christi (see 
Harnack’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi- 
tive Christian baptism, ‘the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps 1151 where ‘ mercy’ 
and ‘truth’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro- 
tection. In any case the formula ‘in the name 
of,’ with or without associations from OT usage 
(=n? rather than ’3, so Dalman), came to have in 
all Christian circles—though with different shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others— 
the pregnant sense of identification between the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the personal pro- 
perty of the other, as part of the people of petdline 
possession (Aads els wepurolnow with other synonyms 
in | P 2%; wepovcros, Tit 2'4) and the ‘ bondservant’ 
of the true Lord (see 2 Co 4°), as all NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘the Lord 
Jesus,’ usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘the 
Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘The Lord Jesus’ seems, indeed, to grow 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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fession, viz., ‘Jesus is Lord.’ Reading 1 Co 12° 
‘No man can say Képios ’Inoois save in Holy Spirit’ 


(cf. 17> 6!!), in the light of Ro 10° ‘If thou con- 
fess ‘‘the utterance” (jua, more fully rd p. rijs 
wlorews & Knptooovev) in thy mouth (phrases just 
uoted from Dt 30, cf. Eph 5% ‘cleansing it with 
the washing of water év piyarc’), to wit, Kupcos 
"Inoots (cf. Ph 2"), and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordship, Ro 14), thou shalt be saved ’— 
one perceives this clearly. ‘Christ Jesus,’ as distinct 
from ‘Jesus Christ’ (=Jesus the Christ), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah) ’—whence ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism’ (Eph 45). But did 
the formula used in baptism, els 7d Svoua tod Kvuplov 
"Inood (Ac 8!6 195, 1 Co 6"), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 
explicit reference to the unity of God as must 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism? This 
is suggested not only by 1 Co 8° (iuiv els Oeds, 6 
maThp, e& od Ta wdvta kal pets els atrév, xal els 
Kupwos, "Inoots Xpiorés,; d¢ -o5 ra wdvra Kal queis dv 
atrod, cf. Eph 4°), but also by the constant dual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 14! ‘having his name and the name 
of his Father written on their foreheads’). The 
use of a Trinitarian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 13. Ac 197-5 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism: so also 
1 Co 6%. It is probable, then, that God the 
Creator was in some way confessed in baptism 
(cf. Hermas, Mand. i. 1: ‘ First of all yield belief 
[wlcrevoov] that God is one,’ etc.); yet exactly in 
what form remains an open question, one which 
depends upon another, to which attention has 
recently been directed (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
chismus der Urchristenheit, 1903). 

4. Procedure in baptism. — Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- 
ward by sub-Apostolic Christian usage, both of 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstract a conception to suit the intense moral 
reality of the religious crisis in question. The 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta- 
tion and pledging, to which missionary experience 
of all ages affords parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession Kupios ’Incods was pro- 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for baptism, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated 
by the ‘Two Ways’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didache. 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord,’ Did. 95, and perhaps originally in 7} 
likewise) pledged the baptized to the Christian 
obedience (cf. Justin, Apol. 6, Biody otrws divacbau 
bmicxvGvrTa.)—a pledge which may have been weekly 
renewed in early Chaistian worship, at least in 
certain regions, For in Bithynia-Pontus, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians 
used in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 
‘pledge themselves with a solemn oath (sacramento 
se obstringere) not to the commission of any crime, 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faith, denial of deposit when called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical 
in tone, but also as to the obligations undertaken 
in baptism, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witness of those best able 
to answer (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus the Didache, after giving the 
‘Two Ways,’ continues: ‘All these things first 
pronounce and so baptize,’ a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 28% ‘Disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name. . ., teaching 
(dvddaKovres) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to Ss (Soa, éverecAdunv=a ddaxh Kuplov con 
sisting of évrodal). There is, moreover, hardly a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘Two Ways,’ as found 
in the Didache and related documents, goes back 
to the Jewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
under the figure of a Way of Life and a Way of 
Death set before men, found in the OT, but also 
among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
Christian form, reference may be found even in 
the Pauline letters (e.g. 2 Th 2'© rapadécers As €d:- 
ddxOnre, Ro 16! rods . . . mapa tiv didaxhy fv 
duets éuddere movodvras, where duxooracla and oxdr- 
dada are in view, 1 Co 417 ras ddovs pov rds év 
Xpicrg ['Inood], xabas mavraxot év wdoy éxxdnola 
diddoxw). Most significant is the language of 
Ro 614, where occurs the notion of prior ‘ bond- 
service’ to sin ‘unto death,’ followed by obedi- 
ence to a rimos 6.daxfs issuing in new ‘bond 
service’ to ‘ righteousness,’ or to God and Christ, 
and the end ‘life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2” 
‘Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
forthwith abstain from iniquity,’ which is the 
human side of the seal placed on God’s firm 
‘foundation’ of piety among men. All this sug- 

ests such a formal renunciation of the service of 

in as the Way of Death, and a placing of oneself 
under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emerges 
after the sub-Apostolic age in the abrenuntiatio 
diaboli and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
(Xpicr@ ovvrdcoopuar; cf. the Two Ways of ‘ teaching 
and dominion’ in Barn. 18). This is perhaps the 
key to the description of baptism in 1 P 31, ‘not 
a putting away of filth in the sphere of the flesh 
(as by water), but the appeal of a good conscience 
directed to God,’ as pledged to give part and lot in 
Christ’s resurrection to those who yield ‘ obedience 
of faith’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
specially to the invocation of the Name y the 
candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex animo of the true allegiance ; 
whereupon the latter sealed the reception of the 
candidate into the holy community by invokin 
‘the fair name’ of the Lord Jesus upon his he: 
(see Ja 27, cf. Rev 75 94 14! 224), 

This human sealing by sacred formula waa 
normally countersigned, as it were, on the Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
(‘Holy Spirit’ as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of aaoption: through the deeper 
and abiding consciousness of which the Christian 
henceforth utters his soul in the word ‘ Father’ 
(Ro 8'5, the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
passing into use in Gentile circles; cf. Maranatha, 
‘Lord come,’ 1 Co 16, Did. 10). Such Divine 
‘confirming’ of the baptized ‘into Christ’ as a 
member of His Body, by an ‘ unction,’ a sealing, a 
giving of the Spirit in ‘earnest’ (dppaBwr, 2 Co 124), 
took place in experience at baptism. But as it 
issued from a more secret working of the Spirit, 
as author of the faith which qualified for baptism, 
so it gave place to an abiding ‘fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit * (2 Co 13"4) in which Christians shared 
and by which they were ‘led’ in their ‘walk’ 
(Ro 8% 14-16, Gal 516-26), The effect of all this was 
such a spiritually real, or mystical, union with 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ as 
‘put on’ like a robe (Gal 3”), or again as entering 
the believer as his ‘life’ (Ro 8°, Gal 2”). 

Immersion and affusion.—Immersion seems to 
have been the practice of the Apostolic age, in 
i nen sf with Jewish proselyte baptism ; and 
it is ve ied in Paul’s language, especially in his 
figure o baptism as spiritual inti and resurrec- 
tion (Ro 6*°, Col 2%). But the form was not held 
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essential ; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties—whether local, climatic, or due to 
ghana weakness—it came to be modified (cf. 

id. 7). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent. onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine affusion). 

5. Adult and infant baptism.—So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
God as an individual merely, t.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all toa Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modern sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his Hictschol . Any change in his 
religious status wee facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, objectively 
or socially considered: the onus probandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modern modes of thought, would maintain the 
eontr: Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, t.¢. with due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood to 
the Christian community in a different relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 

enerally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
ate of the Jewish practice touching proselytes— 
which usually regulated practice among Gentile 
Christians—makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ (i.e, for 
Christian motives, Eph 61‘), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively—ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with ‘those of the household of faith’ 
and not with ‘those without.’ This went back to 
infancy ; for Paul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘ holy,’ i.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 7!*). No subjective 
difference between such children and others is 
implied any more than in J udaism itself. But 
as in Judaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2"), The only possible doubt is whether the 
child was regarded as baptized vicariously in its 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that ‘a little prose- 
lyie’ is baptized without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism; where only the mother, baptism 
is fontaired ‘on the ape of a beth din’ or 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, Two Lectures 


on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 54 ff.). 
In either case its effect is only provisional; the 
child is brought within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective will, just as with the circumcision of 
a born Jew, who, as a rule, became a ‘son of the 
Law,’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
eeeei 4 of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, t.e. full responsi- 
bility for his religious condition. Here is the 
obvious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration effected by baptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations with his holy environ- 
ment; for ‘a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born child’ (Bab. Yebamoth 486). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal—ratifying their birthright of good 
(cf. Ac 2°) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition’ in the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion dike young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, without thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘apostates.’ That is, all was pro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There wasno 
idea of infant baptismal ‘regeneration’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-pedobaptist reaction—away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ Mysteries’ pe ed a considerable 
par in working a change, which was unconscious 
or the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 


LirzRaTuRE.—For Jewish baptisms, especially that of prose- 
I : Schiirer, HJP u. ii. 319 ff. (ater German ed. 1898, 
ili. 129 ff.); see also separate article Baptism (Jewish), and JE, 
art. ‘Baptism.’ For Jewish practice in relation to Christian : 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures on the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, 1886, p. 54ff.; J. E. Hanauer, Baptism, Jewish and 
Christian, 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies: 
F. M. Rendtorff, Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 
1905, where full references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Religionsgeschichtliche type and a sober 
criticism of the same (cf. preceding art.). Fuller reff. in Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘Baptism,’ to which may be added E. Vaucher, 
Baptéme, Paris, 1894. J. V. BARTLET. 


BAPTISM (Early Christian).—1. The origi 
of Christian baptism.—There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism was 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main- 
tained either that baptism was a custom used by the 
Jews, practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Greco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second—the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable that the general ideas of the Greco- 
Roman world did much to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The evidence consists so largely of the 
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exegesis and criticism of the same passages that 
the case for and against each view cannot be put 
separately. The main Scripture passages con- 
cerned are Mt 28%, Mk 168, and Jn 3°, of which 


Mt 28” is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, ‘Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ If it were undis- 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, and historical 
criticism. 

(a) Textual eriticism.—In all extant MSS and 
versions the text is found in the traditional form, 
mopevdévtes ob» wabnrevoare mdvra Ta 20vy, Bamrlfovres 
avrous els Td bvoua Tod mrarpds Kal Tod vlod Kal rov aylov 
mvevpatos, SiddoKovres avrovs Typetv wdvra boa éveret- 
Aduny duiv, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
a8 unanimous as that of the MSS and Versions, 
but F. C. Conybeare (ZNTW, 1901, p. 275 ff.) has 
shown that this is not true, at least in the case of 
Eusebius of Cesarea. 

The facts are in summary that Eusebius quotes Mt 2819 
twenty-one times, either omitting everything between vy and 
Scdacxovres or in the form mopevOévres pabyrevoare mavra_ Ta 
€Ovm év rp dbvdpari pov, SiSdcxKovtes, x.7.A., the latter form being 
the more frequent. He also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text; but it is significant that these four quotations are all in 
the later writings of Eusebius [once in the Syriac TReap any: 
iv. 8 (Lee’s tr. p. 223), once in contra Marcelium, p. 8 CO, once 
in the de Ecclesiastica Theologia, v. p. 174a, and once in the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church at Czsarea quoted by Socrates, 
HE i. 8. 38; it should be noted that there is reason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (cf. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 171), and that the authorship 
of the contra Marcellum and the de Ecclesiastica Theologia is 
doubtful (cf. Conybeare, ZNTW, 1905, p. 250 ff., anda reply by 
Gerhard Loeschcke, tb. 1906, p. 69 ff.)]. At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
all events, used MSS of the Gospels which omitted the com- 
mand to baptize in Mt 2819, but Riggenbach (‘ Die trinitarische 
Taufbefehl,’ Beitrdge zur Forderung christl. Theol. 1903) and 
Chase (JThSt, 1905, p. 481 ff.) have argued that his method of 
auciauon is due to the influence of the arcani disciplina. 

is suggestion does not seem to bear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not found in works intended for 
unbelievers or for catechumens. The most reasonable view 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a text which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though it is still open to question whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is naturally important to ask whether 
there is any other evidence for the ‘Eusebian’ type of text. 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it in Justin Martyr, 
Dial. xxxix, 258, and liii. 272, and in Hermas, Simil. ix. 17. 4; 
but none of these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism (Apol. i. 61). Here he quotes a saying of 
Christ (‘Except ye be born again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’) as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but falls back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
ustify the practice of baptism and the use of the trine formula. 

‘his certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 2819, 


Whether the ‘ Eusebian’ text, if its existence be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
serious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
different question. The answer depends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a high value be attached to the ex- 
isting MSS of the NT, the traditional text, though 
no longer unassailed, must be accepted. But if it 
be thought (as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against the mass 
of manuscript evidence the influence of baptismal 
eel It seems easier to believe that the tra- 

itional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the ‘Eusebian’ text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 
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(b) Literary criticism.—The objection raised te 
Mt 28% by literary criticism is that it can be 
shown by a comparison with the other Gospels te 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 

art of Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 

robable, that the writer was acquainted with the 
ome conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 28!) was found in it. The other accounts of the 

arting words of our Lord differ so much, that it is 
improbable that they may be traced to ens com- 
mon documentary source. Still it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they may be ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 


The accounts which we possess are Mt 2818-20, Mk 1615-18, Lk 
2444-49, and perhaps Jn 2021-23, Of these Mk 1618-18 is enerally 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this be so, it affords evidence that at the time 
when it was written baptism was connected with the preaching 
of the gospel. It does not support the trine formula, but 
rather the ‘Eusebian’ text (cf. ev r@ dvduaré wov in 1617), and 
it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemporary usage as from Mt 2819, Lk 2447 ig more 
closely allied with the Eusebian than with the traditional text, 
and both this passage and Jn 2021-23 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to the Lord’s parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about baptism. It may be argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity so closely connected with that of baptism that one 
implies the other. But this is not the point. It is probable 
that baptism and the preaching of the gospel went hand in 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether this was 
due to their direct association in the ‘ parting words’ of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evidence of Mt 2819, if the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to the former alternative ; but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that the earliest tradi- 
tion knew only of a command to preach the gospel of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptize (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not knowit. It seems impos- 
sible to find any reason why he should have omitted it. At 
first sight this argument holds equally good for the Fourth 
Gospel, but it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendency to omit the 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to over-emphasize its importance. Hence 
he omits the institution of the Eucharist. So that his omission 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in Jn 2023 is not 
so strong an argument as is the similar omission by Luke. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of literary 
criticism is against the historical character of the 
traditional text of Mt 281. 

(c) Historical criticism.—The objection made to 
the authenticity of Mt 28” from the standpoint of 
historical criticism is that the references to bap- 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form as 
baptism ‘in the name of the Lord.’ Thus it is 
not, like the previous objections, directed against 
the command as a whole, but against the formula 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, when connected with the mention of a 
formula, is alluded to four times in the Acts (238 816 1048 195), 
and the formula is never that of Mt 2819, but is twice ev r 
ovépare "Incov Aavonot (238 1048) and twice eis rd dvoua Tov 
kuptov "Ingod (815 195), That this was the usual formula of 
Christian baptism is supported by the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles, which speak of being baptized only eis Xprardv (Gal 
327) or eis Xprorov "Ingody (Ro 63). Is it possible to reconci‘e 
these facts with the belief that Christ commanded the discip\es 
to baptize in the trine name? The obvious explanation of the 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use of another 
formula in Acts and Paul, is that this other formula was the 
earlier, and that the trine formula is a later addition. It 
would require very strong arguments to controvert this pre- 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a statement of curious 
attempts, ancient and modern, is given in ‘Baptism’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. i., by Dr. A. Plummer). 


The cumulative evidence of these three lines of 
criticism is thus distinctly against the view that 
Mt 28” represents the ipsissima verba of Christ in 
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instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 

lain that neither Mk 16" nor Jn 3° can prove the 
institution, Mk 16% has been incidentally dealt 
with ; Jn 3° is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
ee the institution of baptism by Christ; it 
rather suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. he 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that from the beginning it was unquestion- 
ingly peeness by all Chilatians: and it is urged 
that this would not be so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for the traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co 117; 

evxXapoT® Ste ovdéva vow éBarriga et wy Kpiowov car Taiov 
tva wy Tes etry Ore cis Td ewdv Gvopa éBamticOyre. éBamrica 58 
Kai Tov Srepava olxov* Aouroy ove olda et Twa GAAOV éBarrica. 
ov yap améare:Ady we Xpisrds Barrie add’ evayycdAiSerOas. 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 

ssibly have written this if Christ had given the 

efinite command to baptize, related in Mt 28. It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Apostolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as fe negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 

sitive explanation of the origin of Christian 
Fe ptiemn: he suggestion is that baptism was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from what 
source did it take it? The answer is that that 
side of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Greco-Roman and Jewish as 
well as in Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
John’s baptism, in which also it had an eschato- 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the lst century. 

Similarly, the use of the ‘name’ in baptism is 
only part of the complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing the 
power which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, t.e. the side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and so far as the use of the ‘name’ is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel with the view that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that they were 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the gift of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not claim to give the Spirit, 
nor did Jewish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly present 
cognate ideas, especially that of regeneration. This 
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is therefore the strongest point of the argument 
for either a specifical y Christian or a specifically 
Greco-Roman origin for baptism. The Pauline 
Epistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. Ii 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from the general stock of Greco- 
Roman ideas. Yet the prima A ee pak! ae of 
this argument must be qualified by the following 
considerations : 

(1) In the first place, it may be thought with much reason 
that Christ spoke of the Spirit, and compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, which was the ground of dis- 
cipleship to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion of 
thought would be made stronger by the fact that the beginning 
of the life in the Spirit did, in fact, often coincide with the water- 
baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not be observed until 
later, but that it was observed can be seen in the Acts. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such a reference seems to go back 
to the use of a passage in the OT which lies behind his baptism, 
viz. Ezk 3625-27, In 3625f. we read: ‘I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall beclean (baptism). . . . A newheart will 
I put within you (weravova rp’ This clearly is the background 
of John’s preaching ; but it leads up to the next verse: ‘And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It does not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of eepenuee for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this ewig and 
so inevitably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be looked for also in baptism. 

(3) Moreover, our real knowledge of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in the time of Christ is small. It is 
true that the official Rabbinical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably did not give any such in- 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes; but the Essenes 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is possible that this view was 
common among the people outside the official classes. If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris- 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, pp. 230 
and 629 ff.). 

These arguments cannot be said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to show that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish custom which the Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
‘name,’ and by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borrowed by St. Paul from the Greco-Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of the elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis which was laid upon it, and to the rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it. 

2. Baptism in the NT.—i. DOCTRINE OF 
BAPTISM. —(1) IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. f ; 

(a) Union with Christ.—In Ro 6** the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 
‘Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life.’ Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a new life of union with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal 3” ‘As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ,’ and in Col 2°... buried with him 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him...’ In the light of these passages it is 
difficult to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical; it was an act which 
really brought about the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

(6) The gift of the Spirit.—In 1 Co 12" the 
baptized are regarded as members of Christ’s body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit: ‘For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body...’ At first sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former ; but the difference is probably quite 
superficial. To St. Paul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Ro 8)” and 
2 Co 3", 

(c) Cleansing from sin.—In 1 Co 6", where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied, 
it is represented -as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit: ‘Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God.’ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 

rtance of this passage is that it explains that 

aptism can produce these effects because it works 
‘in the name,’ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the pronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. NAME). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it gives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be described as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
pone of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 

y the sacramental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
i we is regarded as really giving these results, 
and not merely as a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

(d) Vicarious baptism.—It would also seem from 
1 Co 15” that St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism. for the dead. It is impossible 
that ‘Else what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

(2) IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES OF DOUBTFUL 
AUTHENTICITY.— Under this heading it is perhaps 
wisest to deal with the evidence of Eph 5%, 
Tit 357. 

In Ephesians the cleansing efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected with the ‘word’ (‘having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word’). This emphasis is somewhat 
stronger than anything in the unquestioned Epistles, but it is 
practically implied in 1 Co 611, in which passage alsa the ‘name’ 
may correspond to the ‘word’ (pyua) of Ephesians. In Titus the 
union with Christ’s risen life is regarded as a new birth; ‘ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.’ The phrase 
‘regeneration’ is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, but the 
idea which it conveys is involved in Ro 814 ‘ For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,’ when taken in 
connexion with the view that the Spirit was given in baptism 
(cf. also Gal 326f., where the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are closely connected), 

(3) In 1 PETER.—The only place in the Catholic 
ay which explicitly speaks of baptism is 
1 P 37‘. . . which (i.e. water) in the antitype 
doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “question” of 


a good’ conscience toward God. . ...” Here the 
doctrine of the ‘real’ efficacy of baptism is clearly 
asserted ; but therejs a protest against too material 
an emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is made of a ouvedijocews dyabijs érepw- 
hua. It is not quite certain what this phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for érepwrd is never used in this sense, 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
érepwrno.s, and the best interpretation seems to be 
that it isa reference to the question directed to 
a convert at his baptism (see C. Bigg, ‘1 Peter’ in 
The Intern. Crit. Comment. p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience’ probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate—it was of a 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain that the water of baptism 
receives this power ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, 
having gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ This 
seems to be an explanation why the name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism: He had triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 
in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, but no one is likely to dispute that this was 
the case. rite 

(4) IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.—Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28 and Mk 16%%, 
The former passage (‘Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § 1). 

Here it is only necessary to ask, What is the meaning of the 
formula translated ‘in the name of’? The question is whether 
eis Td Svoxa Means the same as ev TM dvduarr. The probability 
seenis to be that the two phrases are, in the late Greek of the 
NT, identical. It is now common knowledge that eis and ev 
were interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin and Syriac 
translators of Mt 2819 clearly took this view, which is con- 
vincingly defended by J. Armitage Robinson in JTASt vii. 
(Jan. 1906) in answer to an article by F. H. Chase in JTASt vi. 
(July 1905). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or of 
the redactor who added the clause relating to baptism) was 
that Christians had the power of baptizing in the name com- 
municated to them by the Lord who had gained the power 


(e£ovaia) over everything in heaven and earth. The idea is 
parallel with that in 1 P 321f., 


In Mk 16% (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved’) baptism is regarded as a necessary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) IN THE ActTs.—The references to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, and with the relation 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. The 
former point is algy pee discussed in§ 1. The 
latter may best be formulated thus: (a) There is 
in the Acts a series of passages in which baptism 
seems to be clearly identified with the gift of the 
Spirit ; (6) there is a second series in which it is 
clearly distinguished from this gift; and (c) there 
is a third series which either does not allude to 
the point, or may be interpreted equally well on 
either hypothesis. This third series can, of course, 
be disregarded (such passages are Ac 8689 1615 1638 
18° 2216); but an attempt must be made either 
to interpret the two others in such a way as to 
remove the apparent contradiction, or to see in 
the difference between them an indication of 
different sources. 

(a) The passages which seem to identify baptism with the 
gift of the Spirit are Ac 15 238 1116 and 192-6. In 15 (‘John 
indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit not many days hence’) a contrast is apparently 
drawn between John’s baptism and Christian baptism, the latter 
being regarded as baptism with the Holy Spirit; but as the 


narrative goes on to describe the fulfilment of this promise on 
the day of Pentecost, in which there is no suggestion of baptism 
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in the ordinary literal sense, it is probable that the word ‘ baptize’ 
in 18 is used metaphorically, and not with reference to ordina 

Ohristian baptism. This interpretation is Supported by Ac 1116, 
where the words of 15 are quoted by St. Peter in connexion 
with the episode of Cornelius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptism in water is 
Fie to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ac 238 

. Peter says: ‘Repent and be baptized . .. and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptism, butit is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made in Ac 15 has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same H alot The prima facie suggestion that this 
means : ‘ You shall receive it through baptism,’ is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added tothe Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately be given. Similarly ambiguous is Ac 1926, Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had become 
Christians, but had been baptized not with Christian og ge 
but with the baptism of John. St. Paul said to them: ‘ Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed? And they said unto 
him, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
wasgiven. And he said, Into what then were ye baptized? And 
they said, Into John’s baptism. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the iy aie of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them.’ The prima facie 
interpretation certainly connects the gift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul’s second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibility 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spirit. 
If so, the writer may have intended to connect the gift of the 
Gent with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 

us in each case the prima facie connexion of baptism with 
the of the Spirit is indecisive : a different interpretation is 
possible, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

(0) The passages which distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit are Ac 812f and 1047f The former is the incident of 
the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts ‘that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as yet he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.’ Here it is plain that the gift of the Spirit was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; the ‘name of the Lord Jesus’ is the 
usual formula in Acts for Christian baptism. In 1047f the 
matter islesssimple. The narrative relates that, while St. Peter 
was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
wellas we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the case of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. The 

eneral rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 


If an attempt be made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held by the writer of the Acts, the starting-point 
must Ac 8!- as the most definite of all the 
passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to eel in 
the Church; (5) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 


connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. This explains Ac 19%, in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ac 8%, The 


Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The difference between the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not re vibe ‘lay hands’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles did on the Samaritans, but first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages can be so interpreted that they all fall 
into place in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with different views on baptism. 


A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought—that which closely connects baptism and 
the gift of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as the Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts represents an earlier stratum of thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s—only 
for the remission of sin—and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to external influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. The fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit ; he makes no fine distinctions. St. Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.—In 
He 6*¢ and in 10” * the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says: 


‘Let us draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith, 

having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water : let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.’ 
It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and 1 Peter positively); and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by érepwrnua. In the 
former passage he says: 

‘For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 

of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.’ 
Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that g@wriouds afterwards became a 
technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘enlightenment’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says: ‘ There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead works and of faith towards God, of the 
teaching (v.2. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment’ 
(He 61-2). Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that St. Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism itself 
(see § 2, i. (5)), whereas St. Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as the 
effect of the laying on of hands. It is possible that enlighten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intended to be 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands; but in the absence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps the writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptisin; from passages such as 21-4 
312-411 6412 and 1019-81, it is clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is probable that 66 ought to 
be regarded as implying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) IN THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. — These 
books give little information on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3” it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in view of Jn 4? 
which denies that He did so: ‘Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3° in the received text there is a clear reference 


to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 





water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly be 
questioned whether the words ‘water and’ are 
really original in the text. They are without con- 
nexion with the context, and seem to have been 
unknown to Justin Mart If they be omitted, 
the reference to baptism 1s only indirect ; in view 
of such passages as Tit 357 it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some connexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence as to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest against the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. ven if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit and not the water. his 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactly 
parallel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side, 

In the Johannine Epistles there is no definite allusion to 
baptism; there are many references to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but there is no proof that the writer connected it with 
baptism, though in the light of the information of other docu- 
ments it is extremely probable that this is the meaning in 
1 Jn 220-27 of the reference to an ‘anointing from above ’—it is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
pes. Perhaps more important, though even less explicit, is 
516f. ‘If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is sin unto death: not concerning this do I 
say that he should make request. All unrighteousness is sin, 
and there is sin not unto death.’ This passage is intelligible 
only in light of the discussion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty. by 
introducing a distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Summary of doctrine of baptism in NT.—As a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the Pauline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and as the means 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ—which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical with the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was ‘in the name of,’ and so endued with 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thought may 
be traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity emphasis is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of baptism, and the idea 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a magical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest. (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than with baptism itself. (b) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrews emphasis is laid on a con- 
fession of faith by the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘the name’ in baptism. (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water; obviously this is closely related 
to the line of thought represented by Acts; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the water. (d) A differ- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was regarded as the forgiveness of sin,—that is, 
from the beginning,—the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. ebrews bears witness 
to, and protests against, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forgiveness. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 
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severe, and begins the distinction, so important for 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. METHOD OF BAPTISM.—On this point we 
have hardly any information in the NT. The 
language of Ro 6'* is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirmed by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of farrit{w as a frequentative of Bdrrw; 
for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymology, and Barrlfw means by use 
‘to wash ceremonially’ (cf. Lk 11 ‘he wondered 
that he had not washed [¢8amrlc6y] before dinner’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended ; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St. Paul’s language 
certainly points to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some synonymous 
phrase; there is no evidence for the use of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from the begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to this as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 371 [the text of Ac 8 in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the office of baptizing to some 
one else, and Blass argues that this is implied by 
Ac 10% ‘And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.” The 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3. Baptism in the 1st and 2nd centuries.—i. Jv 
ORTHODOX CIRCLES.—(1) BARNABAS.—The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews. 
In ch. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 16%! 457% 33167, Ps 186 are all 

rophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
artiste It is only incidentally in the last para- 

aph (§ 11) that he gives any description of 

aptism : xaraBalvouer els Td Udwp yéwovres duapriar 

kal pumou, kal dvaBaivouer Kapropopotyres év Ty Kapdla 
Tov PbBov kal Thy edmlda els Tov Inoody ev TP wvevpare 
éxovres. This seems to imply immersion, but 
otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice. 
Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as a ‘real’ cleansing from sin opere operato. 
It is possible that he regarded it as conferring the 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
the phrase év r@ rvevuart; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase els rdv’Iycoiv 
may be a reference to the baptismal formula, but 
the text is uncertain. 

(2) I CLEMENT. — There is no reference to bap- 
tism in this document. 

(3) IaNATIUS.—Nothing in the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius throws any light on the doctrine of bap- 
tism, but in accordance with his general emphasis 
on episcopal supremacy he insists that baptism 
may not be performed ‘ without the bishop ’—ovx 
éfdv éariv xwpls rod émioxbmov . . . Bamwrifew (Smyrn, 
viii. 2)—which probably means without the per- 
mission of, rather than without the presence of, 
the bishop. 

(4) HERMAS.—The Shepherd of Hermas gives 
little information as to the practice of baptism, but 
manifests a considerable interest in the doctrine. 
The passages which are important are Vis. iii. 3, 
iii. 7, Mand. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16. The foundation, 
he says, is a belief in the necessity and efticacy 
of baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Church is repre- 
sented as a tower built over water, and in iii. 3 
it is explained that this is because 4 {wh tua» 
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did BSaros eowWn Kal owOjoera. This must mean 
that baptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
and the next sentence may be a reference to the 
baptismal formula: reveweMwra dé 6 mipyos TH 
phate roo wavroxpdropos Kal évddsov évduaros. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that in Sim. ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the ‘name of 
the Son of God.’ It 1s also.clear that baptism was 
regarded as really effecting an essential change in 
Christians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to ‘the name’; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
Sim. ix. 16. 3f. : 

mplv yap, Hyot, Popécat rdv avOpwrov Td dvoua Tod viod Tov Beod 
vexpds eotiv’ orav Sé AaBy THY adpayisa, amoTiOerar THY VEéxpwou 
kat dvadauBdver Thy Cwnv. 1 ohpayis ody Td VSwp eariv’ eis 7d 
VSwp ody KaraBaivover vexpol Kai avaBaivovar Cartes. 

But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 
called for development on various points. 

(a) There was the danger of a purely magical and unethical 
view of baptism. To counteract this, in Sim. ix. great emphasis 
is laid on the insufficiency of ‘the name’ if it be not accompanied 
by the Christian virtues. These are represented as twelve 
virgins, and the explanation given of them in Sim. ix. 13. 2 is 
that they are ayca rvevuara. Without being endued with them 
no one can enter the kingdom of God—éeav yap 1d dvoua povov 
AGBys, To SE Evdupa mapa TovtTwv uH AdBys, ovdéev wPedAjoy’ avrar 
yap ai mapOcvar Suvapers eigi Tov viov Tov Oeod. éav TO dvoma 
dopys, Thy S& Sivayiy wn Hopps avtov, eis patny cop Td dvoya 
avrov dopwr. 

(6) A natural result of the emphasis laid on the insufficiency 
of baptism without virtue was a proportionately increased 
emphasis on the question as to sin after baptism which (cf. § 2 
i. (6)) seems to be discussed in Hebrews and to be implied in 
1John. The distinction between various sins which appears 
in 1 John is unknown, and the position adopted in Hebrews, 
though substantially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This question is dealt with in Mand. iv. 83. Hermas asks the 
Shepherd 7jxovea, dyut, xipre, mapa tivwv SiSackdAwy Stu érépa 
peTavo.a ovK éaTiv ei pH Exeivn, OTe eis Vdwp KaTréBnuery Kai 
éAdBopuev adecty apapri@v Tov mporépwy (considering that Hermas 
is a Roman document, and that the earliest witness to Hebrews 
is the earlier Roman document I Clement, it is not im ible 
that this is a reference to Hebrews 64-6) and the answer 1s cals 
HKoveas, ovTw yap exet, édec yap Tov etAnpdra ape auaprioy 
pnkére Gpaptavev, add’ év ayveia xaroxerv. This is simply a 
re-affirmation of the doctrine of Hebrews, but a relaxation 
is then introduced. God has instituted perdvovavy, and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; but this 
may be used only once—pera thy KAnjoww éxeivny Thy peydAnv 
Kal cepvnv éav Tis éxmerpacbeis Umd Tov SiaBdAov aydpTn piav 
perdvoav é€xe. One of the main objects of the Shepherd seems 
to have been the emphasizing of werdvo.a, which is clearly 
(cf. esp. the Similitudes) regarded in a concrete way which 
approached the later ecclesiastical use, and is half-way to 
meaning ‘ penance.’ 

(c) Another result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standard of Christian life, and the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to poetpeee baptism. Against this 
Hermas protests in Vis. iii. 7, where those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw in Vis. iii, 2: wimrovtas éyyis Vddtwv cai wn duvapyévous 
xvAoOjvat Kai édOetv eis Td Vdwp. 

(d) In the sphere of doctrine a natural consequence of the 
stress laid on the necessity of baptism was inquiry into the 
ultimate fate of the righteous unbaptized dead. Hermas settled 
this inquiry by ascribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hares (cf. esp. Sim. ix. 16. 5 and 6: ot amdcgrodot Kai ot 
Sddoxaror ot xnpvtavres TO Ovoua TOD viod Tov Deod, KoiunOevTes 
év Svvdper Kal miorer TOU Viod TOU Beod Eexnpvtay Kai Tols mpoKeKot- 
pnpeévors, kal avrot ébwxav avtots THY opayida TOU Knp’y"aTOS.... 
ev dixacoovvy yap ea ee wav Kal év weyaAn ayveiq’ pdvov 88 rhy 
odpayisa ravThny ovK € yao 

(5) THE DipAcHE.—In this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
much concerning the practice, and it is unfortunate 
that there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. vii., and runs 
thus : 

Tlepi 8¢ rod Pawrricparos, otrw Barricare’ ta’ta mavra mpoet- 
wévres Barricare eis Td GvOUA TOV TaTpds Kal TOU ViOv Kal TOU 
dylov mvevparos év Ybart Sov7r, av 8 wh éxns Vdup Cav, eis 
ado twp Barrieor" ei 8 ob Sivaca ev Wuxp@, ev Gepuy. av 5é 
apporepa pA éxns, éxxeov eis thy Kehadny iis Udwp eis dvoma 
warpos Kal viov Kal ayiov mvevuaros. mpd b€ Tov Panric)az0s 
spovnotevedrw 6 Barrigwy Kai 6 Bamricdpevos Kai et TUves GAkot 
Sivavra’ Kededars 52 vyoredioa Tov PamriGdpevoy wpd pias 7 
vo. 

The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to be these: 

(a) The recitation of the previous part of the Didache (the 
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‘Two Ways’). This seems to implv a developed system of pre- 
paration for candidates for baptism, of a moral rather than a 
theolovica! kind 

(>) Baptism in the trine name. But it must be noted that in 
the following Eucharistic section mention is made of those wha 
are baptized ‘into the name of the Lord.’ 

c) Immersion, by preference in running (¢4v) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized as legitimate. 

(d) Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
any other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘Two Ways’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didache as a whole. 

(6) If CLEMENT.—In II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii. 5-6 there are three indirect references to - 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal (c¢payis). 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hermas; 
but they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of odpayis, which afterwards became very common, 
has sometimes been traced to the influence of the Mysteries; 
but this is probably not the case—at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
which was never far from the early Christian mind: those who 
had the correct seal would pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of judgment. It thus helped to unite the two—logically 
somewhat inconsistent—ideas of sacramental and eschatological 
salvation. Passages of importance, besides those in II Clem.., 
are Hermas, Sim. viii. 6, ix. 16; Clem. Al.: Quis Dives salv. 38. 
42, Strom. ii. 8, Exc. Th. 83. 86, Ecl. Proph. 25: and in later 
writers, Clem. Hom. xvi. 19; Acta Thecla, 25; Const. ci fons 
2. 14, 39, 3. 16; Hippol. de Antichristo, 6. 59; Ps.-Hippol. de 
Consumm, 42; Acta Philippi, 28; Eus. HE 6. 5, 6, Vit. Const. 
4. 62.1. See also Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, p. 295 ff.; Aurich, 
Das antike Mysterienwesen, p. 120f.; and Gebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apost., note on II Clem. vi. 6. 

(7) JUSTIN MARTYR.—In his first A pology (c. 150) 
Justin gives (ch. 61 ff.) a description of Christian 
baptism. It may be best treated as falling under 
three heads: (a) a description of the rite, (6) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

(a) Description of the rite.—This is given in ch. 
61. 65: 

"Ogo. av wac0dou cai moteiwow adrnOy Taidta Ta Vd’ Yuov 
diSacKdpeva Kai Acydpeva elvar, Kal Brody ovtws bivacOa Ymie- 
xvevrar, evxerOal te Kai airety vnotevovTes mapa tov Oeod 
TponmapTnuevwy adeow Si8doKxovTar, nuav guvevxoudvwy Kai 
guvvygtevévTwy avtTols. émevra ayovrat up’ nuwv évda vdwp ori, 
kai tpdmov avayevyigews, by Kat nueis avTol avayevynOnyuer, 
aQvayevvavra:. én’ dvéuatos yap Tov warpds THY CAwY Kai Tov 
gwrnpos nuav "Incod Xpicrov nai rvevparos ayiov Td ev TH VoaTt 
tére AovTpdv movovyTat . . . (C. 65) quets be weTa Td OUTS Aotea 
Tov memevouevov Kat ovyKatarederudvoy emi Tovs Acyoudvovs 
adeAhors ayonev, évOa ovrvpyyudva eiai, Kowds evxas worngdpavor 
urép Te éavTwy Kal TOU dwriabevros Kai GAAwY FayTaxov wWavTeY 
evrévws, Omws KatafiwOauev Ta aArnOy pabdvres Kat &’ epywv 
ayaboi moAcrevTal Kai PvAaxes Tay évretaAuévwy evpebjvat, dwws 
Thy aidviov owrmplav qwiaduev. ‘AAAjAOUS PrAypare aotragépeba 
Tmavodpevo Toy evxav , . . and then follows an account of the 
Eucharist, which was immediately celebrated. _ 

The important points in this description are the 
definite allusion to a period of instruction pre- 
ceding baptism; the trine formula; the ‘moral’ 
vow; and the obviously developed character of 
the service. It is also usually thought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a definite creed; if so, this 
may perhaps be identified with an early form of 
the Symbolum Romanum, to which some critics see 
allusions in J Apol. 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 52, in Dial. 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Patres Apost. 1. 2, 

. 128 ff. he oti it is remarkable that there 
1s no allusion to the laying on of hands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache, both negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

(6) The doctrine of baptism. —Justin regards 
baptism chiefly as a new birth, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as dvayévynos. He also 


regards it as a forgiveness for past sin; and he 
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it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I. xiv., when speaking of the Marcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
dwrodtrpwots Tod Xpwrod xaredOdvros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again rod Bamrloparos ris els Oedv 
avaryevvijcews. 

The two important pieces of information con- 
cerning the practice of baptism conveyed in these 

assages are (1) the use of the trine formula, which 

or the first time is connected definitely with Mt 28” ; 

and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, as dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversus Herreses, I. i. 20 and 
I. ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
bolum Romanum; and the passage quoted above 
from the ’Arédetis, ch. 3, suggests that Irenzeus de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above (7), that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symbolum Romanum, 
suggests that the \éyos of the Apostles to which he 
alludes in Apol. i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Treneus. 

(9) TERTULLIAN. — This writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority. 

(a) The practice. —This is summed up in de 
Corona, 3: 

‘ Aquam adituri ibidem sed et aliquanto prius in ecclesia sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pompe® 
et angelis ejus. Dehinc ter mergitamur amplius aliquid re- 
spondentes quam dominus in evangelio determinavit. Inde 


suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam pregustamus, exque ea die 
lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem abstinemus.’ 


But this sketch was not intended to be complete, 
being given only as a proof that catholic practice 
outran Scripture, and must be supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other books. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of baptism in the Church of Africa in the time of 
Tertullian. 


(a) There was a preliminary period of preparation by 
fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. de Bapt. 20: ‘Ingressuros 
baptismum orationibus crebris jejuniis et geniculationibus 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et cum confessione omnium retro 
delictorum’). 

(8) A public renunciation of the devil before the head ot 
the community (antistes) followed (cf. de Cor. 3), at which 
sponsors or a sponsor were also present (de Bapt. 18). This 
‘renunciatio’ seems to take the place of the moral vow implied 
by 1 Peter, Justin Martyr, and the Didache. Asitis practically 
certain that Tertullian was acquainted with the Symbolum 
Apostolicum, it is probable that this also formed part of the 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect in Tertullian. 

(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 

ive it the power of sanctifying those who were baptized (de 

apt. 4): see passages quoted below. 

(5) Trine immersion in the trine name (cf. de Cor. 8 6c and 
adv. Prax. 26: ‘nam nec semel sed ter ad singula nomina in 
personas singulas tinguimur’). 

(ec) Immediately after coming out of the water unction was 
administered (de Bapt. 7: ‘Exinde egressi de lavacro per- 
unguimur benedicta unctione de pristina disciplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant,’ etc.). 

($) There followed the laying on of hands (de Bapt. 8): 
‘Dehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans et 
invitans spiritum sanctum’). 

(n) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey (de Cor. 8: ‘Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 
pregustamus,’ and adv. Marc. 1. 14: ‘sed ille quidem usque 
nunc nec aquam reprobavit creatoris qua suos abluit . . . nec 
mellis et lactis societatem qua suos infantat’), followed by 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week (de 
Cor.3: ‘exque ea die lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abetlnadns: The minister of this ceremony was usually 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters and deacons; 
but this was a ‘right of order’ not ‘of necéssity,’ and every 
Christian man (but not woman) might baptize in case of need 
(de Bapt. 17: ‘Dandi quidem habet jus summus sacerdos qui 
est episcopus; dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter ecclesia honorem, quo salvo salva 
pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. Quod enim ex squo 
accipitur ex equo dari potest . . . proinde et baptismus wque 
dei census ab omnibus exerceri potest’). No special time was 
necessary for baptism, but Easter and Whitsun were especially 
suitable (de Bapt. 19: ‘Diem baptismo sollemniorem Pascha 


expresses his doctrine (apparently using some older 
source, see below) on this point in ch. 61: 

émecdy Thy mpwrny yéveriv Huav ayvoodwres Kar’ avayKny 
panko é€ bypas omopas kara wiki Thy Tov yovdwy mpos aAAy- 

ous, Kai év Ebear pavAots Kai movnpats avarpopats yeydvamer, Orrws 
BH avdynys Téxva wnde ayvoias pevwpnev, GAAG Mpoaipéerews Kat 
éemioTiuns, apecews 5¢ auapti@y rep Sv mponudpromev TriXwpev 
év tq Vdart, érovon.dterar TH VdaTt TH eAouevw avayevynOyvat Kai 
peTavojcavTt emi ToLs HuapTHMEVoLs TO TOU MWaTpds THY OAwY Kal 
Seomdrov Seo Svoma, K.T.A. : 







Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
water, and the new life with ‘the name.’ It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dvzal. 29 he 
says: tls éxelvov (t.e. Jewish) tod Barrlouaros xpela 
ayly mvevuart BeBarricpévy. Also, at the conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism as an ‘enlightenment’ (xadeZrat 5¢ rodTo 7d 
Aoutpdv duwricpuds, ws Pwrifouévwv Thy Sidvoay Tay Taira 
pavOavévrwv), 

(c) Justification of baptism.—The correctness of 
the doctrine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the OT, to the words of 
Christ, and to Apostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 
av wh avayevvnOjre od uh eloédAOnTe els Thy Baotdelav 
T&v olpavav, which seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3*. That this regeneration can be effected by 
baptism is proved by Is 150 ‘Wash you, make 

ou clean,’ etc. ; and the explanation of the way 
in which this was effected is introduced by kai 
Abyov dé els rodro mapa t&v dmrocrd\wy éuddouev 
rovrov, and then follows the passage quoted above 
(Apol. 61). Itis remarkable that it is to this \dyos, 
and not to Mt 28)’, that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides this direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the Greeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) IREN#us, — This writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the’ Amdédecéts 
Tod daocro\tKod Knpvyuaros and negatively in his 
adversus Hereses, while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the’ Amdéeés, ch. 3 (TU xxxi. 1), he says: 


‘The Faith . . . as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it to us . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sins in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting God.’ 


In ch. 7 he explains why the trine formula was 
necessary : 

‘And therefore the baptism of our regeneration takes place 
through these three points, because God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the Son leads them to the 
Father, and the Father lets them receive incorruptibility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father. 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, but the Son gives the 
Spirit, in accordance with His function, following the ‘ood 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.’ : 


This positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive statements in the adversus Hereses. In 1M. 
xviii. 1 (ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem regenerationis in Deum, and identifies 
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prastat .. . exinde Pentecoste ordinandis lavacris latissimum 
spatium est... . Ceterum omnis dies domini est, omnis hora, 
omne tempus habile baptismo; si de sollemnitate interest, de 
gratia nihil refert ’). 

(6) The doctrine of baptism.—Tertullian’s views, 
though in the main the same as those of earlier 
writers, show a makivpment on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated :— 

(a) The question is raised in the de Baptismo 3-6 why and 
how sanctification was to be found in baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows:—There was from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Gn 12), and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God be invoked, and so gives it the power of imparting 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it is generally recognized that water is fre- 
quently the means by which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn 51-9 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 
‘Lehre v. d. hl. Geist in Hermas und Tertullian’ in the Theol. 
Quartalschrift, Jan. 1906). 

(B) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the gitt 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. The body is cleansed fron: sin by the 
water, the soul by the ‘answer’ of the candidate (de Resurr. 
Carn. 48 [where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the flesh]: ‘anima enim non lavatione sed responsione 
sancitur’). The gift of the Spirit in baptism is connected with 
the laying on of hands and not with the water (de Bapt. 6 and 
8: ‘non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui sancto preparamur.. . 
dehinc manus imponitur. . . . Tunc ille sanctissimus spiritus 
super emundata et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 

- .’). The ‘benedicta’ in the last phrase explains the meanin; 
attached by Tertullian to the unction: it blessed the body (an 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

x lh pana held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of baptism. These were due to his belief that sin after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sins [cf. de Pud.9]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Bapt. 8: ‘Itaque igni (sc. mundus] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui ete baptismum delicta restaurat’). The result was that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the msors (de Bapt. 18: ‘Itaque pro cuiusque 
pie ge condicione ac dispositione etiam state cunctatio 

ptismi utilior est, precipue tamen circa parvulos.. .’). For 
the same reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (de Bapt. 18: ‘non minore de causa innupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentatio preparata est tam virginibus 
per maturitatem quam viduis per vacationem, donec aut nubant 
aut continentiw corroborentur’). The suggestion of his words 
is that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
@ position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married—unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their wives. x 

(8) In two passages (de Resurr. Carn. 48, and adv. Marcion. 
6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 1529 to a baptism 
for thedead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh: ‘ certe illa presumptione hoc eos 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam carni ut vicarium baptisma 
profuturum existimarent ad spem resurrectionis, que nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismate corporali obligaretur.’ Here 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dead, but the 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here he uses the same argument in favour of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement: 
‘quid, ait, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resurgunt? Viderit institutio illa. Kalend@ si forte Februaria 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem eius denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 

ro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.’ 
Tn view of the generally affirmative sense of ‘si forte’ in 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument from the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, ad loc.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(ce) The question of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church was re-baptized 
(de Pud. 19: ‘unde et apud nos ut ethnico par immo et super 
ethnicum hereticus etiam per baptisma veritatis utroque homine 

tus admittitur’; de Bapt. 15: ‘Heretici autem nullum 

bent consortium nostre disciplinw, quos extraneos utique 
testatur ipsa ademptio communicationis. Non debeo in illis 
cognoscere quod mihi est preceptum, quia non idem deus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideoque nec 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quem cum rite non habent 


sine dubio non habent .. .’; cf. also de Proescr. Hor. 12). 
It should be noted that the de Baptismo probably belongs 


to the pre-Montanist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. is 
Montanist. 


(10) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA.—Clement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writers, but his standpoint seems to be 
similar to theirs. The chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in the Padagogus. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians: 
_ 7 88 aird cupBaiver rodro Kat mepi nuds, dv yéyovey vroypahy 
© KUptos* BamrTiCdpevoe Gwrigdpeba, wriCdpevor viorovovpeba, 


viorovovpevoe TeAccovpeba, TeAcovmevor amadavaricsueba * ey’ 


onot ‘elma, Oeoi éxre Kai vioi WWiorov mavres*’ adecrar 5é woA- 
Aax@s Td Epyov TovTO, Xdpiopa Kal pwticua Kal TéAcov Kai 
Aovtpov (Peed. 1. 6, the whole of which chapter is important for 
defining Clement’s attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
clude the idea of progress, but only to assert that 
baptism was the dividing line between two states 
essentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the water and the Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 

ower of mixing with milk, which represents the 

ogos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk with 
water : 

Kat jv © Adyos éxe. mpos 7d Pdmticua Kowwwriav, ravrny éxe 
7d yada rhy cuvadrAayny mpds Td Vdwp, Séxerar yap pdvoy Taw 
bypwv TodTo Kal Thy mpods rd Vdwp mitw emi Kdbapow mapadap- 
Bavopevoy xabarep rd Bamricpa emi adége apapriayv (Ped, 1. 6, 
p. 120, ed. Stahlin). 

Similarly in Protrep. 10 (p. 72, ed. Stahlin) he 
speaks of the tdwp Aoyixdv. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 91%; 

elra émpwrvet ‘ovTw yap SiaByoy Vdwp addAdtprov’ 7d Barricpa 
aiperixdy ovK oixetov Kat yrjcvov vdwp AoyiGouevn (Strom. i. 19, 
p. 62, ed. Stahlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quis dives 
salvetur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it by the 
long and well-known story of St. John and the 
brigand captain. 

ii. AMONG HERETICS.—(1) MENANDER.—Men- 
ander, who, according to Irenzus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

Cf. Iren. i. 17: ‘Resurrectionem enim per id quod est in 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipulos et ultra non posse mori 
sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales,’ and Tert. de 
Anima, 60: ‘Menandri Samaritani furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad suos non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire. 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana potestate legatum, ut 
immortales et incorruptibiles et statim resurrectionis compotes 
fiant qui baptisma ejus induerint.’ 

It is, however, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 

enerally received Christian teaching, and possibly 
Rfenander did not mean much more than this. 

(2) THE VALENTINIANS.—The main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Excerpta 
Theodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Lac. Theod. 76-86, is most instructive, and 
is the most important extant passage for deter- 
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Nia the doctrine of baptism as it existed among 
the Valentinians, or, indeed, any other heretics, 
for it differs from the evidence of almost all other 
writers in being extracted from heretical writings, 
and not from orthodox polemical books. 

Baptism is an avayévyyo.s. By its means we are born into 
the world dominated by Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other powers. It is also a death to the previous 
life ; but this refers to the soul (Wvx7), not to the body (cwpua). 
Up to the time of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
(ctpappévn), but by baptism and yvaous he is released from this 
control, and the verdict of astrologers (which is recognized as 
valid for the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
baptized person is, through regeneration by Christ, taken up 
into the Ogdoad. It was further explained that as the water 
of baptism quenched 7d aic@yrov mip, the invisible part could 
quench the vonrov mip. So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fasting and prayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to prevent the entrance of evil spirits in addition to the 
Holy Spirit. From ch. 22 of the Hacerpta Theodoti it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase eis 
AVtpwow ayyeAckny (for a formula used by the Marcosians 
containing This phrase see below). The doctrine underlying 
this is that the angels, with whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been baptized for us; and this explanation is given 
to 1 Co 15%—in which the ‘they’ refers to the angels, and 
‘the dead’ for whom they are baptized is mankind. 

(3) THE MARCOSIANS.—The authorities for these 
heretics are Ireneeus and Eas They be- 
longed to the Valentinian school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented later in a 
more developed form by the Pistis Sophia, did 
not merely, as Marcion, allow a repetition of 
baptism in case of sin, but had actually two forms 
differing from each other in function. Their first 
baptism was not a means of regeneration; it 
merely had the negative function of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Iren. I. xiv. 1 as a 
baptism rod gaivopuévou "Incod ddécews duapriav. The 
second baptism was called doAvrpwots, and accord- 
ing to Hippolytus was regarded as raising those 
who participated in it above the power of sin, even 
though they committed it (. . . evxédrous puev elvan 
Ovddtas pds 7d auaprdverv, dxwdvvous 5é dia 7d elvat THs 
terelas Suvdmews, kal peréxe THs dvevvorrou é€ovclas, 
ols kal werd 70 Barricpua Erepov érayyédNovrat 6 kadovoww 
dmorttpwow . . . Hippol. Refut. vi. 41). The 

ustification for this was found, as Marcion found 
uis for a renewed baptism, in Lk 12” (‘I havea 
baptism,’ etc.); and the references in the Epistles 
to an dmodtrpwois év Xpict@’’Inood were explained 
as references to this sacrament (Iren. /.c.). This 
‘redemption’ was regarded as the same as that of 
the Spirit which entered Jesus at His baptism, and 
was the power of regeneration and of entrance 
into the Pleroma (iéyovs. 5¢ airhy dvayKalay elvac 
Tots Thy ré\eay yvdow el\npbow, Wa els rhv vaep 
twdvra dwvauiv dow avayeyevynuevor’ d\dws yap ddvvarov 
évrds wAnpwparos elaehOeiv, érerdh attrn écriv els 7d 
BaOos [rot BuOov] xard-youca avrovs, Iren. l.c.). 

As to the rite itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice. Irenzeus distinguishes 
seven varieties, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relationship subsisting between them 
(Iren. I. xiv. 2). 

The seven varieties are as follows: (a) A ceremony referred 
to as a spiritual marriage. There is no definite statement that 
a water-baptism formed part of it, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be inferred from the general drift of Irenwus’s language. 
(6) A ceremony of baptism with the formula Eis ovoua ayvéorov 
TaTpds TOY dAwY, eis GAUDevav pyTépa mavTwr, eis Tov KaTeAOdvTa 
eis "Inootv, eis évwowv Kal amoA’Tpwow Kai Kowwviav tav 
Svvdjewv. (¢c) In another circle a Hebrew or Syriac formula 
was used, of which the text is very corrupt in Irenwus, but the 
meaning, according to Harvey’s re-construction, was ‘in the 
name of the Wisdom of the Father, and of Light, which is 
called the Spirit of Holiness, for the Angelic Redemption.’ 
It is not stated whether this formula was used in connexion 
with water; but it probably was. (d) Irenjus gives an im- 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, but his meaning is 
not clear, and the Syriac words are difficult to re-construct 
(see Harvey's note); it is therefore best to give the text: 
Addou 5€ médwv Thy AVTpwoW émAdyovow oUTws: Td Svoua Td 
amoxexpuupévov amd raons OedryTOS, Kai KupidrynTos, Kal aAnOeias, 
& evedvcaro "Ingots 6 Nagapnvos ev rais gwais tov dwrds Tov 
Xpicrod, Xprorod favros ba mvevjaros ayiov eis Avtpwotv ayyeAt- 
ayy. “Ovoua ro THs KaTaoTdcews: Meooia ovdpapey vaueuparay 


ahaa pogopundaca axppavat Waova Incod Nagapia. Kat rovTwr 
8& épunveia éari TovaTy’ ov Siaupm To mvedua, THY Kapdiav Kas 
Thy vmepoupdviov Svyauty THY oiKTippova’ dvaiuyv TOD dvduards 
gov, Zwryp adrnbeias, Kal taira pév emdeyovow ot avrot 
tedovvres. ‘O 5& reTeAccuévos amoxpiverat’ eariprypat, Kat 
AcAVTpwmaL, Kal Avtpodpat ™v Wuxi pov amd Tov aiwvos TovTOV, 
Kal maévTwY TOY Tap avTOD év To OvdmaTe TOV "las, bs EAUTPHoAaTO 
Thy Wuxnv avrod eis amoAVTpwoLv ev TO Xpiorg y gavn. Elra 
émdéyovaw of maptyres’ Eipyvn maow, ep’ obs ro ovoma TovTo 
émavamaverau’ emevta pupigovar Tov TeTeAcoUEVOY TH OTH TH awd 
Badcdpuov [74 b70Badcduw): 7d yap uvpov TodTO TUToV THs UTép TA 
dda evwoias elvar A€yovaw. hatever the precise meaning of 
this extract may be, it is clear that the service bore a marked 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a formula 
‘in the name of’; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite; 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water- 
baptism. This last point is rendered probable by the beginnin; 

of the next section. (e) A fifth party rejected water, but us 

instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (f) A sixth 
party rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 
that knowledge alone was the true Redemption. (g) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, but deferred baptism 
until after death. Epiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean ‘in articulo mortis’ (Epiph. xxxvi. 2), but the text of the 
Latin Irenzsus is clear: ‘ Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad 
finem defunctionis, mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam,’ 
etc. (Iren. 1. xiv. 4); for ‘mortuos’ can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (HE i. 11) alludes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soul of the dead person in its 
onerey through the realm of the spirit-world. This view may 

e paralleled with the Pistis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. 

(4) THE CARPOCRATIANS. —Irenzus (I. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics: rovrwy rwes cal kaurnpidfover 
rovs ldlous uabnras év rots drlaw pépect Tov AoBod Tov 
detlov wrds. It seems probable that this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism with the Holy Spirit and 
with Fire. 4 

(5) MARcION. — The evidence for Marcion is 
given by Tertullian and Epiphanius. According 
to Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 11), Marcion ‘morti 
aut repudio baptisma servat,’ which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism except to those who were 
prepared to put away their wives, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this provision was 
that Marcion’s doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Epiphanius (adv. Her. 1. xlii. 3) says that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptism in 
case of sin after baptism (eecriw &ws rpidv Aovrpar, 
rouréort Bamriouav, els Adeow duapriav 51ddc0at). 
He adds that Marcion had himself been obliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in Lk 12° (Bamriadels 6 kipios vad 
ToU Iwdyvvou édeye Tois wabnrais, Bawriopa exw Barric- 
Ojvar . . . Kal obtw 7d dtddvae mrelw Bawricuara 
édoyudricev). Esnik, an Armenian writer, also 
attributes vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) TERTULLIAN’S OPPONENTS.—From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in the de Baptismo it is 
clear that there was a party which denied the 
necessity of baptism. One of them he identifies 
(de Bapt. i. 1) with the Cainites, but it does not 
follow that this applies to them all. From his 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partially, 
their arguments. 

The following can be distinguished :—({a) The Lord Himself 
did not baptize (see the reply in de Bapt. 11). (b) The Apostles 
were never baptized (answered in de Bapt. 12). (c) Baptism 
is not necessary to those who have faith, as Abraham had 
(answered in de Bapt. 13). (d) St. Paul says: ‘ Christ sent me 
not to baptize’ (answered in de Bapt. 14). 

(7) THE AcTs oF THOMAS.—This curious docu- 
ment probably represents views and practices 
which obtained in the neighbourhood of Edessa 
towards the close of the 2nd century. It is doubt- 
ful whether they come from an orthodox circle, 
and it is perhaps probable that they represent the 
views of Bardesanes. 

The following accounts of baptism are to be found :—(a) In 
chs. 26-27, the baptism of King Gundaphorus and his brother 
Gad. Of this the text presents two recensions. The shorter 

robably a ‘Catholic’ version) only relates the fact; it men- 
tions the water and the trine formula, The longer fpbparen dl 
Gnostic) does not mention water, but only an anointing wii 
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oil, which is called oppayis. The formula which is used is: 
ar08 TO aylov ovoma TOU Xpiorod rd Wmép mav ovouat EAGE 7 
Sivauts rou dYiorov Kai H evomAayxvia y Tedcia* eAbe 7d XdpioHA 


7 UYrorov’ eds H pTHP H cvaoTAayxvOs: EAs 7 Kolvwvia TOU 


™ > 


Gppevos* €dOa y Ta BUoTNpLA aroKadvmTovca Ta amdxpupa Ede 


 LNTNP Tay err oixwy iva 7 avaravois cov eis Tov dySoov olKov 
yévntac: €AGe 6 mpeaBirepos THY mévre pedaiv, Vods Evvolas ppovn)- 
gews evOuunoews AoytoMod, KoLvVoVnGOY ETA TOVTWY THY VEewTEepwr* 
€AG2 Td aylov mveva Kai Kabdpigov Tovs vedpovs alTav Kal THY 
kapdiav, Kal émuoppay.cov avtovs cis Gvoua marpds Kat viod Kal 
ayiov mvevuaros. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 
immediately. 


(0) In ch. 121 Mygdonia is baptized in‘ the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. 

(c) In chs. 131-133 is the account of the baptism of Siphor. 
Here we are given a valuable statement of the doctrine of 
baptism : To Bartiona TovTo apapriv eoriv adeats: TodTO 
avayevve pws meprexxuvduevov" TOUTO avayevyg Tov véov avOpwmov* 
Tovs avOpwrous eryvYov Tvevua KaLVOUY WuXY, avicTuY TpLOTUS 
Katvov avOpwrov, Kai éoTt Ko_wwvody TuHVv apapTinv adécews. SO 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists of unction with the 
formula Soi Sdfa 4» rev omrAdyxvwy aydry: got ddfa Td Tov 
¥piorov dvopa: goi Sdéa y ev XproTr@> Svvayis iSpuyery. After 
this follows baptism in water (for which purpose a basin 
[oxadny] is used—so that submersion was not practised) in 
the trine name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(ad) In chs. 157-158 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and Mnesara. The main features are the same: first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus has been 
invoked) with the formula —’Ev dvéuart cov, “Incov Xpioré, 
yevérOw traits Wuyxats tavrais eis apeow apapTioy Kai eis amo- 
TpoTHy Tov évaytiov kal els gwrnplav THY WuxXav avTav ; secondly, 
baptism in water in the trine name; and, thirdly, the 
Eucharist. It is noteworthy, in view of Tertullian’s protest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the women. 


Thus it would seem that the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Eucharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil was more 
important than the water-baptism—so much so 
that in ch. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even possible that the references to water- 
baptism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which play the greatest part 
are regeneration, forgiveness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to be com- 
municated directly through the unction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

ummary of Ist and 2nd centuries.—The data 
supplied by the preceding paragraphs give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of baptism, during the 
lst and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopedia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions; but attention 
may be directed to the following points, which seem 
to # cardinal :— 
(1) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, as a rule, incidental, and never quite 
explicit; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessarily submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of A Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot be safely identified, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (6) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hermas, as well as already in the NT 
in 1 Peter), (c) trine immersion (Justin), (d) a 
confession of faith (Irenzeus, or perhaps Justin), 
(e) unction (Tertullian), (f) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(g) milk and honey (Tertullian). There was also, 
no doubt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), a there were probably fixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may be seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Didache), but the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
érd century. 


(2) As to the doctrine of baptism we have more 
information, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 
Bates of sin, regeneration, and the gift of the 

oly Spirit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be mean described as three ways of regarding 
baptism rather than as three separate benefits 
conferred by it. In baptism, the Christian passes 
from one sphere of life to another. He is born 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
which he leaves he was under the control of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world which he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded eschatologically 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of odpayis in II Clem., p. 385° above). 

The change effected by baptism was attributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
regarded as actually effective and not merely 
symbolic. This view is strange to modern minds, 
especially to Protestants, but it was part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewhat sub- 
ordinate part is usually played by the laying on 
of hands and by unction; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
especially Tertullian and the Acts of Thomas). 
The general theory which underlies these views 
seems to be the well-known belief that by using 
the correct name it was possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the name. By this means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest expression of 
this view is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics (e.g. Tertullian’s 
opponents, and some of the Marcosians). 

s the rite became more complicated, there was 
a tendency to connect various details with various 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this so with 
regard to the laying on of hands; this, at least 
sometimes, was peculiarly connected with the gift 
of the Spirit, and the effect of the immersion in 
water was limited to the forgiveness of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc- 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its crudest form the theory of baptism was 
quite unethical ; and there are many traces among 
early writers that they were aware of this difficulty. 
None of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements side b 
side with their sacramental theories, and demand- 
ing both without really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Hermas and the development of the 
ion vow of which the first traces can probably 
be found in 1 Peter). 

In connexion with the name (which may mean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises. 
The earliest known formula is ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase ; this is found 
in the Acts, and was perhaps still used by Hermas, 
but by the time of Justin Martyr the trine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency was all the other way, and it is probable 
that there were in use many formule of an elabor- 
ate nature (see the Marcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The difficulty is to distinguish between 


*The question of Fate will receive a full treatment in a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers generally were 
inclined to deny its influence, but some Gnostics recognized 
its supremacy over the unbaptized (Theodotus in Clement of 
Adexandria). 
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the formula properly so called, and what we should 
now call the Partial service attached to it. 
Probably the truth is that this distinction was 
somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
be made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 

Starting from the belief that baptism was the 

beginning of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired oy the Holy seas men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sin. The earliest view was that sin 
was excluded. Probably some even thought that 
sin was impossible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
sin after baptism was in some circles regarded 
as irremediable. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
sinned. This view was adopted by the school 
cppezes to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see ¢.g. Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards came to be) circles this view 
was always rejected, and the difficulty was met 
in two ways—by the introduction of the theory 
of perdvoa, rapidly developing into Penance, and 
by the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (cf. especially Hermas and 1 John). 
Among the practical results of this difficulty was 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until death was approaching (cf. especially 
Hermas and Tertullian ; similarly the Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of ‘Redemption’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its reception to the 
time of death). It would be an interesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic practice of extreme 
unction may once have been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain that this post- 
ee ees must sometimes have been carried too 
ar, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for 
the dead seems to have been practised by the 
Marcosians in such cases, and there are a few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, which recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able to sin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death: it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obviously likely to give 
rise to the wildest excesses, is probably a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hippolytus that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians, 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage was of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (cf. especially Marcion and the Acts of 

homas). ‘The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; but Tertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist days, repavdodi marriage as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that baptism was regarded as a sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
sented in the Acts, which distinguished between 
the actual immersion in water (which gave forgive- 
uess of sins, and could be administered by every 


Christian) and the laying on of hands (which gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles), 
perhaps survived only in part. Tertullian shows 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems very doubtful if this was 
true of every Church), but the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it was certainly the practice for the clergy— 
not the laity—to baptize, the question was not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear during the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical baptism? The answer, 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, ‘What is a Christian?’ The 
2nd cent. writers did not really reach a more 
advanced point than the affirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignatius to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those whom 
he licensed was really only a secondary result 
of quite a different question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to exclude all 
the heretical sects as non-Christian. Thus the 
rule was more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
was invalid, but ‘ heretical’ meant heretics sueh as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the ques- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle was established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
ra to the quite different types of heresy which 
then became predominant. 

LITERATURE.—There is no satisfactory book on the history of 
early Christian baptism before the great baptismal contro- 
versy in the 38rd century. Useful information will be found in 
Hofling, Das Sacrament d. Taufe, Erlangen, 1848; W. 
Heitmiuller, Im Namen Jesu, Gottingen, 1903, and Taufe und 
Abendmahl bei Paulus, Gottingen, 1905; F. M. Rendtorff 
Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 1905; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907; H. Windisch, 
Taufe und Siinde im diltesten Christentum, Tiibingen, 1908. 

Kirsopp LAKE. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian).—r. From the 
second to the eighth century.—‘ Since the middle 
of the second century the notions of baptism in 
the Church have not essentially altered. The 
result of baptism was universally considered to be 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supposed 
to effect an actual sinlessness which now required 
to be maintained’ (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. vol. ii. p. 140). Baptism, in the words of 
Firmilian, was the life-giving bath (lavacrum 
salutare), the second nativity: it involved the 
washing away of the filth of the old man, the 
forgiveness of the old sins of death, the becoming 
sons of God through a heavenly re-birth, the being 
renewed unto life eternal by the sanctification of 
the Divine bath (see Ep. 75, ap. Cyprian). How 
the nature and effects of regeneration were con- 
ceived by some of the leading writers in these 
centuries will be discussed in a later paragraph. 
The net result of the development of thought and 
practice in this period was to define the essentials 
of Baptism, and to lay stress on the importance of 
the ritual act, as itself conferring indispensable 
spiritual blessings. ‘In Baptism by the institution 
of God, the material element of water, together 
with the prescribed form of words, is used to confer 
spiritual gifts’ (Stone, Holy Baptism, p. 214). This 
sentence from a modern writer adequately describes 
the conviction which, with increasing clearness, 
controlled the mind of the Church subsequently to 
the 2nd century. ; 

I. THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF THE RITUAL ACT. 
—This was emphasized principally (a) in the dread 
of repetition, (6) in the diminished importance 
attaching to the administrator of the rite, (c) in the 
tendency to regard conscious faith on the part of 
the recipient as non-essential. The first two points 
are evidenced mainly by the recognition of schis- 
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matic and even of heretical baptism as valid, 
eaten water was used, and the subjects were 

aptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the HolySpirit. The third oe most clearly 
emerges in the growing custom of infant baptism. 

(a) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutely in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing with converted heretics, 
different Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Church required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s position is summed up in the 
sentence : ‘Si quis ergo a quacumque heresi venerit 
ad vos, nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut 
manus illi imponatur in peenitentiam ’(Cyp. Ep. 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2,7). Firmilian, bp. of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. There it had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning heretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Carthage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 386f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. HE 
vii. 3, and note Cyprian’s defence of truth against 
custom in Epp. 70-76). The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 


The divergence in the customs of Rome and Asia may be 
accounted for by the differing characters of the heresies with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general were troubled with a variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. H £ vii. 9, that some 
who came over from heresy had the gravest misgivings as to the 
worth of the baptism they had received. The sects in the East 
frequently adopted such peculiarities both in creed and practice 
as to render the position of Firmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Rome, on the other hand, the practical issue lay in the re- 
admission of Novatians, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. They had broken from the Church on a question of 
discipline. In matters of faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart from the Church’s model. 
There was no difficulty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his supporters were: (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon. de Rebaptismate, opening) ; (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, which could not but be 
effective wherever and however pronounced. Thus 
Cyp. in Ep. 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows: ‘Effectum baptismi majestati nominis 
tribuunt, ut qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et quomodocumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
ficati judicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 75, ap. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism ‘in nomine Jesu Christi’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the de Rebaptismate ap- 
parently accepted the use of the earlier formula as 
sutficient. ‘The invocation of the name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to adopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The positions laid down by the author of the de Rebapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they deserve 
notice. He held that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfluous. The im- 
position of hands supplied alldefects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism with the Spirit ; and though within the 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearly separ- 
able in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times ; 
so that a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
ang the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
at his entrance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot be an essential to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disciples baptized while the Lord was 
with them, and while they understood His doctrine very im- 
perfectly. The Divine name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when invoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have cast out devils in His name. Conse- 


quently the name, by whomsoever invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, and a further invocation means reiterating baptism. 
This distinction between water-baptism and baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the flank of Cyprian’s position. He main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, the Romans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction of asserting that a 
man could be born bf Hk ei in a community destitute of the 
Spirit (Zp. 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
oly Splits ; but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on the water (Hp. 70). 
If baptism is essentially eplttual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside the Ohurch. Nor can it be contended 
that the heretics hold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novatians, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
with that of the Catholic Church; for when they question the 
candidate and say, ‘Oredis remissionem peccatorum et vitam 
sternam per sanctam ecclesiam?’ then they lie, because they 
have not the Church. The heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins ; that is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of the blessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one je ee that of the 
Church ; and so, Cyprian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Hp. 71). 


The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical baptism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acceptance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that laid down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus: ‘De Afris quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de hereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symbolum, et si perviderint eum in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse baptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si interrogatus non responderit 
hance trinitatem, baptizetur.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Cecilian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) and care- 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library of Post-Nicene 
Fathers’). In the West, the rule was more readily 
adopted and more grecioualy applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. Petil. ch. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can be only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2) in the pro- 

ress made towards establishing the phiective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and the orthodox formula. 

(6) The Donatist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. The gist of the Donatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
affected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on the sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra, 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent. to this conclu- 


* Ultimately this was disputed only by the obscure sect of 
Hemerobaptists. 
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sion. Optatus asserts unhesitatingly the essential 
efficacy of the ritual act: ‘The sacraments are holy 
{n themselves, not through men’ (‘ sacramenta per 
se esse sancta, non per homines,’ de Schismate Don. 
v.4). The three essentials to baptism are the Holy 
Trinity, the believer, and the administrator. But, 
while the first two are indispensable, the last is 
only guasi-necessary. The administrator is not the 
ree of baptism, but the agent: 7.e. any admini- 
strator will serve the purpose (see Harnack, op. cit. 
v. 45). Augustine took up a similar standpoint. 
Baptism, as defined in the 8th canon of the Council 
of Arles, confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
which ipso facto requires no renewal. To suppose 
that it does not is to do wrong to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of God in it. It is impossible to 
summarize here the numerous writings of Aug. 
against the Donatists, but the following points may 
be noted :— 


(1) Aug. is clear that the use of water, together with the 
words prescribed in the Gospel, suffices to make a valid baptism. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
prayers may even be pernicious, but they cannot destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament, provided the Gospel words are em- 
ployed (de Bapt. contra Don. vi. 25). Here Aug. distinctly 
denies the importance attributed by Cyprian (see above) to the 
cleansing of the water by a correct benediction.—(2) In accord- 
ance with his own principles, Aug. regards lay baptism as valid. 
He is inclined to assert that any one who has truly received 
baptism * can pass on the gift, though, of course, he distinguishes 
the sacramentum baptismi from the sacramentum dandi bap- 
tismum. But Aug. does not doubt that a layman who baptizes 
in the name of the Trinity has conferred a valid baptism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of necessity or not. If he acts ina 
case of urgency, his action is at least pardonable, if not praise- 
worthy. If he baptizes when there is no need for him to under- 
take another man’s office, his action is wrong, and may mean 
damnation for baptizer and baptized alike, but none the less is 
the baptism valid leomra Ep. Parm.ii.18). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comparative unimportance of the minister, and 
of the all-importance of the ritual act.—(3) It is difficult to see 
what ms, 3 understood by the stamp (xapaxrjp) conveyed in 
baptism, but it seems to be a permanent possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness, such as is suggested by the author of the de Re- 
baptismate. At least, Aug. is prepared to concede this efficacy 
to heretical baptism, because in itself the stamp does not connote 
the spiritual blessings secured by baptism within the Church. 
Heretical baptism conveys a something which is essential to sal- 
vation,—this must be maintained, if the sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong,—but the heretic derives no benefit from this posses- 
sion so long as he remains a heretic. He possesses baptism, but 
he does not possess it unto salvation. ‘ Aliud est non habere, 
aliud non utiliter habere.’ In fact, the stubborn heretic or 
schismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, but to his eternal 
loss. The man who has received heretical baptism carries about 
with him a hidden treasure, which he can enjoy only in the 
bosom of the Church. In this way Aug. was able to reconcile 
his belief in the objective efficacy of the sacrament with his con- 
viction that union with the Catholic Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 


The Donatist controversy thus completed the 
development initiated in the dispute between 
Cyprian and Stephen. The two essentials of 
baptism, water and the Gospel formula, stand out 
with increasing clearness, and the minister is re- 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

_(c) The insistence on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act is further evidenced by the tendency to 
regard conscious faith on the part of the recipient 
as non-essential. It is spore to notice that 
this was one of the points of difference between 
the Manicheans and the Christians. To the 
former, a baptism apart from conscious faith was 
absurd. 

There is an illuminating story in Aug.’s Confessions, bearing 
on this point. A sick friend of his was baptized while uncon- 
scious. Aug., who was at the time under the influence of 
Manichwan ideas, was ready to treat the matter as a joke, 
thinking that he would laugh at a baptism which he had re- 
oevived ‘ while utterly absent both in mind and feeling’ (mente 
Ge sensu absentissimus). The friend, however, took the matter 


more seriously, and Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 


that the baptism had wrought a real change in corpore nes- 
otentis (Con). iv. 4). S ‘s 


But the principal evidence for the growth of the 
view that baptism was of worth apart from con- 
seious faith in the recipient is to be found in the 


* This is Jerome’s position: ‘ Ut enim accipit quis, ita et dare 
potest’ (Dial. «. Luciferianos, ap. Hofling, i. p. 505). 


custom of infant baptism. The existence of the 
custom from the time of Tertullian is undeniable, 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying the baptism of 
children does not imply that the practice against 
which he protests was of recent growth.* ( 
Origen is familiar with the practice of child 
baptism, and assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times (Com. in Rom. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Fidus (Zp. 59) discusses the question 
whether, in the case of infants, baptism should be 
postponed till the eighth day or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel with circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immediately 
after birth. Cyprian and his colleagues decided 
that a babe might be baptized at the earliest possible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying that to kiss a new-born babe is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of God the creator. The 
whole discussion implies that infant baptism had 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
baptism was regarded as an Apostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in the Alexandrian 
churches. But while the evidence for the 
existence of the custom in the third century is 
overwhelming, we are, as Harnack says, ‘in cuin- 
plete obscurity as to the Church’s adoption of the 
ractice.’ The clear 3rd cent. references to child 
baphan interpret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
retation, it is almost certainly a late 2nd cent. 
Nevelagaeah Cyprian clearly understands infant 
baptism in this sense (Zp. 59). Origen seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acquired 
in birth (Hom. viii. and xii. in 1 Cor.), while in his 
case the idea of pre-existence also suggested that 
infants were burdened with the sins of a previous 
life which might be removed in baptism (de Prin. 
iii. 5). This deduction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that of pre- 
existence, may safely be regarded as a theological 
after-thought. The first is the product of reflexion 
on the writings of St. Paul. It is probable that 
men pondered long on the conception of original 
sin before they drew any such conclusion. Refer- 
ences to original sin in Clement of Rome or other 
writers earlier than Cyprian cannot be held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants needed to be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins is contrary to all that 
is known of early Christian feeling towards child- 
hood. The teaching of Jesus about children runs 
counter to any such notion, and, however little His 
sympathy for the young was appreciated, it was 
not forgotten (see Burkitt, Gospel Hist. and its 
Transmission, p. 285f.). The most natural inter- 
pretation of the much-disputed text in St. Paul, 
1 Co 7}*, is that Christian parentage in itself some- 
how hallowed childhood. Tert. speaks of the 
innocence, the guiltlessness of children, and ap- 
parently deduced from it that baptism was un- 
necessary (see de Bapt., ed. Lupton, p. 52, n. 1). In 
this he represents what seems to have been the 
primitive Christian feeling, if the Apology of 
Aristides interprets that feeling aright: ‘And 
when a child is born to any one of them, they 
raise God ; and if, again, it chance to die in its 
infancy, Wey praise God mightily, as for one who 
has passed through the world without sins’ (Syriac 
Version, ¢. 15, ed. J. Rendel Harris, Camb. 7’S). 
Perpetua’s vision of her little brother Dinocrates, as 
in heaven, alive and well, shows how people clung 
to the idea that children as such belong to the 


* The fact that Tert. uses the term parvulus and not infans 
is of no particular significance. He is not thinking of new-born 
babes, but the reference to sponsors (and indeed his whole dis- 
cussion) implies that the children concerned are incapable of a 
Attar profession of faith. The principle involved is the same, 

hough clear evidence for the baptism of new-born babes is not 
forthcoming till Cyprian’s letter to Fidus. 
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Kingdom. In such an atmosphere, a baptism of 
tes for the remission of sins is hardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is oF eae that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent. infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Church 
allowed parents to bring their infants to be baptized 
is obvious: that some teachers and bishops ma 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, thoug 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarly his own. But infant bap- 
tism was not at this time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing orders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle of the 5th cent. that the Syrian 
Church made infant baptism obligatory (see DCA 
p. 170).] Indeed, in the 4th cent. so prominent a 
teacher as Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 
general eager to persuade people not to postpone 
baptism, urged the Gnd vinaility of baptizing chil- 
dren before “omg were three years old, ‘when they 
are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words’ (Or. de Bapt., ap. Wall, ch. 11,§7). Again, 
this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
Gregory. Inany case, itis probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not through 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that infants were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store by a well-known utterance of John Chry- 
sostom, which runs thus: 

“You see how many are the benefits of Baptism. And yet 
some think that the Heavenly grace consists only in forgiveness 
of sins: but I have reckoned up ten advantages of it. For this 
cause we baptize infants also, though they are not defiled with 
sin: that there may be gaperadded vo them Holiness, Righteous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood with Christ, and to 
be made Members of him’ (see Aug. c. Julian. I. vi. f.). 

Aug., in commenting on this extract, has no 
difficulty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; but he does not succeed in disproving 
the Pelagian contention that Chrysostom found a 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism—the 
view that through it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured—looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the influence 
of Augustine. 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
with some seemingly primitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
from the first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, p. 373 £.; 
and note use of term cfpayls referred to on p. 385°, 
and on Hermas, p. 384f.). Baptism had a positive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the seal. The thought is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas, where one of the Apostle’s aonverts says: 
‘Give us the seal: for we have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep by 
the seal.’ In (cs narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows; but this not improbably represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 

ossible that this thought even in NT times may 
Five led parents to wish to have their children 
baptized. The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have introduced the custom—in which 


case it will be very early. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Jn 3°, as Héfling points out, played an all. 
eee Ne al in developing the custom of infant 
baptism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
necessity of re-birth had been thought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must be born of water would trouble the minds of 
some whose children had died unbaptized. To 
such doubt and fear the practice probably owed 
its origin. The influence af the OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must also be taken into 
consideration ; but, in general, the idea extra eccle- 
siam nulla salus made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as quickly as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was almost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could be 
only one baptism, and that therefore baptism 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to ‘one baptism’ in Eph. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period) ; 
the use of the term ‘re-birth’ in Jn 3, gt helt 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to natura 
birth ; the ascetic view of marriage; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God—all these elements combined to 
establish Aug.’s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in order to 
secure the remission of sins, but in order to secure 
the Kingdom, were introducing two baptisms—as 
clear a heresy as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unbaptized. They would 
obtain eternal life and happiness, but not the 
Kingdom. Aug. denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc. i. 20, and Sermo 294, where he says: ‘hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum est, esse salu- 
tem zternam Beans regnum Dei’). If those who 
die unbaptized are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
torment be mitissima et tolerabilior (Enchiridion, 
93). Baptism would be needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil- 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 
be original sin. That they are sinful is clear from 
the fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the righteous, but sinners (ad Marc. 
i. 19). But from Aug.’s standpoint the more serious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Aug. original sin was the 
most awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 
possibility of keeping God’s law apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all experience. The 
human wiil in itself is hopeless. ‘We cannot do 
justly unless we are helped of God’ (ad Marc. ii. 5). 

iuman nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that there is such a thing as a bonum 
conjugii, a legitimate use of wedlock, but he claims 
that all men are born of incontinence, and ‘ hoc est 
malum peccati in quo nascitur omnis homo... . 
Sed nemo renascitur in Christi corpore, nisi prius 
nascitur in peccati corpore’ (ad Marc.i. 29; cf. the 
discussion of the significance of virgin-birth, Ench. 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. His position found 
emphatic rs in the Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, which promulgated the following canon : 

‘Item piesa ut quicunque parvulos recentes ab uteris 
matrum baptizandos neyat, aut dicit in remissionem quidem 
peccatorum eos baptizari sed nihil ex Adam trahere originalis 
peccati quod lavacro reyenerationis expietur (unde sit conse- 
quens ut in eis forma baptismatis in remissionem peccatorum 


non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit’ (ap. Wall, Infant 
Baptism, ch. 19). 


Though, as Hofling maintains, the final preva. 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to Aug., yet his defence of the practice 
must Tare done much to commend it. The 
emphasis on original sin made the rite seem natural 
ey reasonable ; for if, by their first unconscious 
and involuntary birth, children were born into an 
inheritance of sin, it was just that a second birth 
equally involuntary and unconscious should give 
them at least the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* But however they interpreted the prac- 
tice, the whole development implies the concentra- 
tion of attention on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
because they spoke of baptism as salvation (salus). 
The giving of the sacrament to those ‘who could 
not with their own heart believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor with their own mouth make confession 
unto salvation’ witnesses to man’s conviction of its 
inherent power to bestow spiritual blessings. 

The growth of the practice of infant baptism 
broke in on the natural connexion between instruc- 
tion, conscious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary arrangements for the ceremony and the 
prescribed order rested on the assumption of con- 
scious faith in the subjects. Up to the close of the 
5th cent., baptism was still administered as a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be- 
came the usual ministers—the anointing with oil 
on the forehead and confirmation being reserved for 
the bishop), and special seasons were devoted to the 
administration of baptism. Easter and Pentecost 
were observed in the West, and from the close of 
the 4th cent. many Popes made repeated attempts to 
confine baptisms to those seasons (see DCA, p. 165). 
The Eastern Churches further set apart Epiphany for 
this purpose, and local churches Aevelored special 
usages. In case of necessity, baptism was adminis- 
tered at any time. Arrangements of this kind were 
natural when baptism regularly followed the cate- 
chumenate. The special seasons disappear when 
infant baptism becomes universal. Similarly, the 
whole ritual was designed for adults. The confes- 
sion of faith in particular points to this; and it must 
be admitted that the institution of sponsors was a 
somewhat clumsy device to adapt to infants a cere- 
mony which had clearly been ordered at a time 
when their baptism was not thought of. The 
Church reckoned baptized children as being among 
the faithful. The awkwardness of speaking of 
infants as fideles was felt by Bp. Boniface, to whom 
Aug. addresses a letter on the subject (Hp. 23). 
In the 8th cent., Theodulph (de Ordine Baptism. 1) 
naively remarks: ‘Infantes ergo et audientes et 
catechumeni fiunt, non quo in eadem etate et 
instrui et doceri possint, sed ut antiquus mos 
servetur, quo apostoli eos quos baptizaturi erant 

rimum docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 

ankly unsuitable for infants, but it is retained 
because the tradition that instruction and faith 
precede baptism is undeniably primitive.t 

It should, however, be noted in this. connexion, 
that it was never supposed that baptism apart from 
faith would suffice to secure eternal life.t Faith 
was still essential ; but whereas faith had as arule 
preceded baptism, it was now held that baptism 
would be equally effective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a vicarious faith was required for the 
valid baptism of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the whole congregation, help to forward the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

* Ct. e.g. the sentence in Theodulph, the 8th cent. bp. of 
Orleans, who says (de Ordine Baptism. 7): ‘nec immerito 
dignum est ut qui aliorum peccatis obnoxii sunt, aliorum etiam 
confessione per mysterium baptismatis remissionem originalium 


percipiant peccatorum.’ Aug. provided just this kind of raison 
@étre for infant baptism. 

t Incidentally, the evidence of the ritual is against a very 
early date for the practice of infant baptism. 


{ That faith and baptism are inseparable is emphasized in 
Basil, de Sp. Sane. 12. 


child (see Aug. Ep. 23 ad Bonifacium). It is alse 
trué that baptism was administered only to children 
who would be instructed and trained in the Chris- 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never encouraged to think, that the 
mere isolated act of baptism ensured salvation, 
even though the African Christians called it salws. 
It remains to explain the ultimate prevalence of 
infant baptism. The catechumenate, and with it 
adult baptism, continued so long as the Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism was not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con- 
stantine the Great, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undoubtedly fashionable, and not 
only did many who were within the close range of 
Christian influence delay the decisive step, but 
there is reason to suppose that many baptized 
Christians did not in the 4th cent. push forward the 
baptism of their children. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whose parents were both Christians, was not bap- 
tized till he was come to years of discretion (see 
Wall, vol. ii. ch. 3). The same was true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Butler, Lives of the Saints), and probably of 
Basil the Great (see Introd. to vol. viii. in ‘ Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ p. xvi). ‘The 
want of reference to infant baptism in Basil’s dis- 
cussions of the subject, and the general character 
of his treatise, suggest that many were brought up 
in their homes, and were not put forward as can- 
didates for baptism until they entered the catechu- 
menate in riper years. The postponement of Aug.’s 
baptism till he was thirty-three years old is usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. But 
the passage in the Confessions (bk. 1. ch. xi. in 
Gibb and Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to have Aug. baptized, except 
when he was in danger of dying. During an ill- 
ness, Aug. was on the pre of being baptized, 
when he recovered. The crucial passage runs 
thus: ‘Dilata est itaque mundatio mea, quasi 
necesse esset, ut adhuc sordidarer, si viverem, quia 
videlicet post lavacrum illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictorum reatus foret.’ The alleged 
reason must have weighed with his Christian 
mother, not with his heathen father. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
acteristic of many Christians in the 4th century. 
‘Although,’ says Harnack, ‘the principle was 
maintained that baptism was indispensable to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent. it was still very 
common to postpone it, in order not to use this 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death’ (op. cit. 
iv. 284). Another motive of such monies ts in 
the thought that a life of indulgence could be 
washed clean by a deferred baptism. The unbap- 
tized man could safely enjoy himself. ‘Let him 
alone, let him do what he will; he is not yet bap- 
tized’ (Aug. Conf. I. xi.). This sentiment is re- 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil addresses 
his work. Aug. and other Church teachers could 
not deny the main premiss here assumed. They 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they did not 
deny that baptism, so deferred, would still be 
efficacious if received. Aug. regards it as one of 
the signs that grace does much more abound that, 
whereas Adam’s fall involves us in original sin, the 
grace of the Second Adam in baptism removes not 
only original sin but all the sins we have our- 
selves committed. Many were anxious that the 
and their children should secure this more abound- 
ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before the 
pondus baptismi, the moral obligations of the step. 
In Edessa, at the time of Aphraates, baptism 
may have meant the adoption of celibacy and been 
confined to a spiritual aristocracy, ‘the sons of the 
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Covenant’ (see Burkitt, arly Eastern Christianity, 
p. 255f.; but see also Connolly, JTAS¢ vi.). 

In the course of the 5th cent. infant baptism 
became the prevailing usage. The action of the 
Syrian Church in enforcing on parents the duty of 
having their children Diptiaad: has already been 
noticed. Many causes contributed to this result. 
The Christianization of soviety diminished the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
portance of the catechumenate: The influence of 
Aug. and other Church Fathers was cast on this 
side. The growth of the penitential system served 
to remove in part man’s fear of the pondus baptismi, 
while the readiness of the Church to administer the 
viaticum, or last sacrament, to all(see DCA, p.2014), 
and eventually the practice of Extreme Ui ction, 
combined to meet the needs which had previously 
sought satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of this period, the 
penitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, which had oer, been provided 
by the catechumenate. In the Church’s dealings 
with the Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
verts resembled the baptism of infants in so far as 
systematic instruction in the faith was postponed 
till after baptism. It is true, Clovis and his fol- 
lowers were baptized on confession of faith; but the 
rude German warriors did not submit, and were 
not expected to submit, to a course of instruction 
such as had been given to catechumens. The 
catechumenate disappeared in the West, ‘ because, 
as whole peoples were baptized at once, infant 
baptism was introduced as a matter of course’ 
(K. Miiller). The Church opened her doors to 
infant and barbarian, partly because only so could 
she influence them, and aardly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer benefits before 
faith was instructed or even existent. 

(d) Some further illustrations of the importance 
attached to baptism, at least in the earlier portion 
of this period, may be adduced here. (1) As soon 
as Christianity became the State religion, bap- 
tisteries were among the first public buildings to 
erected by believers. ‘Of the construction of 
baptisteries in the time of Constantine the Great we 
have abundant proof’ (DCA, p. 174). The practice 
of erecting separate paele for the celebration of 
baptism continued in the West at least all through 
this period. It served to add solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elaboration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 386 f. the development 
up to the time of Tert. is briefly summarized. 
we compare the account in Theodulph of Orleans 
with that statement, the following additions are 
obvious. The practice of infant baptism by the 
close of the ath cent. has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catechumenate in the Ordo 
Baptismi. The infants are first made catechu- 
mens, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insufflation). This is 
followed by exorcism and the reception of salt. It 
is probable, from Aug.’s reference in de Pecc. remiss. 
c. Pel. i. 34, that those rites were associated with 
infant baptism asearly ashisday. The scrutinium, 
to which Theodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched with spittle, while the priest 
said ‘Ephphatha.’ This was followed by an 
anointing of the breast and shoulders with oil. 
This seems to be a weakened form of the pre- 

aratory unction which was certainly in use in the 
Fast in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem (see Catech. 
Lect. xx. 3). After baptism, Theodulph mentions 
the bestowing of white robes and of a mystic veil 
‘on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
with white garments is quite early, well-attested 
in the 4th century. Theodulph does not refer to 


the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the Qe to be lit up towards the close of the 
service, but the usage is clearly evidenced in Gregory 
of Nazianzus and in Ambrose, and is still preserved 
in the Roman ritual (see Héfling, i. 543). The use 
of milk and honey, mentioned in Tert., does not 
appear in Theodulph, and the history of this usage 
is obscure. As late as the 9th cent. there seems to 
have been a custom in some Western churches of 
mixing milk and honey in the communion wine 
offered to infants (Héfling, i. 546). A Gallican 
sacramentary adds the washing of the feet (Jotio 
pte pedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per- 

aps the most important addition after the 2nd 
cent. was the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
together with all his works and pomps. The cere- 
monial development is an elaborate repetition of 
the central idea of the rite in additional symbolic 
acts. It tended to increase the mystery element 
in baptism. (3) A well-known story related in 
Socrates (HE ii. 16) forms the most striking illus- 
tration of the 4th cent. belief in the objective 
validity of the sacrament. The story is simply 
that the bishop of Alexandria ocepted as valid a 
baptism administered by Athanasius as a boy to 
some companions who joined him in a game of pre- 
tence in which the ceremonial was imitated. The 
writer in DCA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, ‘it serves equally to illustrate the 
feeling of the Church at the time the story was 
first told.’ Though baptism declined somewhat in 
importance after the 5th cent., the point of view 
here obtained was never lost. It was held (1) that 
baptism is essential to salvation ;* (2) that baptism 
is valid if water and the true formula be used ; 
(3) that baptism so administered confers an in- 
dispensable spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discussion of— 

Il. THE CONCEPTION OF BAPTISMAL GRACE IN 
THIS PERIOD.—The primary gift in baptism is, of 
course, the remission of sins. ‘ Baptizati sumus, 
et fugit a nobis solicitudo vite preterite’ (Aug. 
Conf. ix. 6). In the case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There is an 
interesting observation in Cyril to the effect that 
‘remission of sins is given equally to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
according to each man’s faith’ (Catech. Lect. i. 5). 
The grace of forgiveness was, at any rate, assured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is essen- 
tially regeneration, and perhaps two main ideas 
may be sions under this head : (1) the loosenin 
of Satan’s hold over the soul, (2) an organic aed 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cyprian baptism 
appealed as a peculiarly strong form of exorcism. 
Just as the el Sea drowned Pharaoh, so baptism 
drowns the devil out of a man. ‘Cum tamen ad 
aquam salutarem, atque ad baptismi sanctifica- 
tionem venitur, scire debemus et fidere, quia illic 
diabolus opprimitur et homo Deo dicatus divina 
indulgentia liberatur ... Spiritus nequam... 
permanere ultra non possunt in hominis corpore, in 
quo baptizato et sanctificato incipit spiritus sanctus 
habitare’ (Zp. 76). Cyprian has previously pointed 
out that in exorcism the devil often plays the de- 
ceiver and says he has gone out when he has not; 
but the life-giving water is a sure means of expul- 
sion. Somewhat similarly, in the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas, a woman out of whom a devil has been 
cast asks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘ that 
yonder fiend may not return to me again’ (‘ Thomas- 
akten,’ § 49; ap. Hennecke, Neutest. Apoc.). In 
the baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re- 
nunciation were but parts of the process which was 


*The only exception contemplated was martyrdom. Thus 
Cyril: ‘lf a man receive not baptism he has not salvation, ex- 
cepting only the martyrs, who even without water enter the 
Kingdom’ (Catech, Lect. iii. 10; cf. Baptism BY BLoop). 
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completed in immersion. Every one, in virtue of 
birth, stands within the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Aug., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-born infant suffers ‘several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, what is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits’ (de Pecc. iii. 10). Why 
are infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
the household of Satan? (de Pecc. i. 34). Aug.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the ey of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
effected in baptism. Te xt 

(2) Not only, however, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reformed in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
case of some persons, even bodily tendencies are 
syopleeh semored In a wonderful letter (Zp. 1), 
Cyp. speaks of the thorough change of character 
wrought in baptism. He explains to Donatus that 
for a long time he was sceptical on thesubject. He 
could not believe that the extravagant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurious induced to return to 
simplicity, the-licentious persuaded into chastity. 

‘With enticements always gripping a man fast, revelling must 
as usual attract, pride as usual inflate, anger inflame. Greed will 
not cease to disquiet, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of ambition, the overwhelming power of lust, will not be less. Sol 
thought. .. . But after the taint of my past life had been washed 
away with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man by the draught 
of the heaven-born spirit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
things I had doubted became certain ; closed doors opened ; dark 
places were filled with light ; what had seemed difficult was now 
easy ; what I thought impossible became possible ; so that I could 
not but see that the ‘‘I” of my previous fleshly birth, which had 
lived bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the ‘‘I,” in 
MES the Holy Spirit now breathed, had begun to be of God’ 
(Ep. i. 3). 

Without attempting to analyze this beautiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant the lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a correspondent 
is puzzled that sick persons after being baptized are 
still tempted of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is prac- 
tically to deny the fact (see Hp. 76). The same 
thought is expressed more crudely in the Acts of 
Paul and Thekla, where Thekla says, ‘Give me the 
seal in Christ, and no temptation will invade me’ 
(Hennecke, op. cit. ‘Paulusakten,’§25). The pass- 
age in the Confessions (i. 11), where Aug. wonders 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
the sense of responsibility attaching to baptism, 
but also because of the grace to live up to that 
responsibility which he would thereby have re- 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the power of temptation is brought 
about in two ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previously formed sinful habits, and by the gift 
of new life in the Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly presented in a passage from Basil : 

‘Hence it follows that the answer to our question why the 
water was associated with the Spirit is clear; the reason is be- 
cause in baptism two ends are proposed: on the one hand, the 
destroying of the body of sin that it may never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and having 
our fruit in holiness: the water receiving the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours in the quickening power, 
renewing our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life. This then is what it is to be born again of water and of the 
Spirit, the being made dead being effected in the water, while 


our life is wrought in us through the Spirit’ (de Sp. Sanc. 15; 
Oxford tr. by C. H. Johnston). 


This first end—the death unto sin in baptism—is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of the 
subject. The tendency was to conceive the grace 
of baptism as specially directed to counteract con- 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Aug. Ench. 64). Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to baptism, not the least significant is his 
description of the new birth as \urixh wadGy, in con- 
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trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains the 
pillar of cloud as ‘a shadow of the gift of the 
Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our members’ (de Sp. Sanc. ch. 14).* 
So much, indeed, was expected of this destruction 
of sinward tendencies, that Hilary had to warn his 
readers against supposing that baptism would 
restore to them the innocence of childhood. Simi- 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exaggerate the 
benefits of baptism when he says (de Pecc. i. 39): 

‘Evacuatur [caro peccati] non ut in ipsa vivente carne concu- 
piscentia conspersa et innata repente absumatur et non sit, sed 
ne obsit mortuo [parvulo] que inerat nato. Nam si post bap- 
tismum vixerit, .. . ibi habet cum qua pugnet, eamque adiuvante 
Deosuperet, si non in vacuum gratiam eius susceperit. . . . Nam 
nec grandibus hoc prestatur in baptismo (nisi forte miraculo 
ineffabili omnipotentissimi creatoris) ut lex peccati que inest in 
membris repugnans legi mentis, penitus extinguatur et non sit : 
sed ut quicquid mali ab homine factum, dictum, cogitatum est, 
cum eidem concupiscentia subjecta mente serviret, totum abo- 
leatur, ac velut factum non fuerit, habeatur.’ 

For Aug. eet means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, the bestowal of a special grace of 
resistance, but not the entire removal of the enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, but it 
is something more than this. ‘ Baptism purges our 
sins and cone to us the gift of the Holy Spirit e 
(Cyril, Catech. Lect.xx.6). Morethan oncein the 4th 
and 5th cent. literature the thought appears that 
baptism makes a Divine impress (effigzes) on the Taw 
material (terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf. i. 11, 
xiii. 12). The raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for the reception of the Spirit, and then receives the 
stamp of the image of God. ‘The water cleanses 
the body, the Spu seals the soul’ (Cyril, Catech. 
Lect. iii. 4). The natural powers of men did then 
and there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
understood only by the regenerate mind. ‘ Novis 
enim regenerati ingenii sensibus opus est ut unum- 
quemque conscientia sua secundum ceelestis originis 
munus illuminet’ (Hil. de Trin. i. 18). The power 
and presence of the Spirit were bestowed in bap- 
tism, though, according to Cyril, the gift of the 
Spirit was proportioned to fait (Catech. Lect. i. 5). 

hus baptism did not simply secure the remission 
of sins: it tamed the fierceness of temptation ; it 
broke ‘the power of cancelled sin’; it began the 
new life. 

Note on Conjirmation and Baptism.—At the beginning of 
the 3rd cent., Confirmation and Baptism were universally 
parts of the same rite. This close connexion continued to be 
normal for the 8rd and 4th cents., ea tS in the West 
Confirmation began to be detached from ptism ‘shortly 
before the middle of the 3rd century’ (Harnack, op. cit. ii. 
141, n. 3). By the close.of the ays they are usually separated 
in the West (see Theodulph, de Ordine Baptism. 17); but ‘it 
was not till the thirteenth century that the two ordinances 
were permanently separated, and an interval of from seven to 
fourteen years allowed to intervene’ (DCA, p. 425). 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to attribute the 
very highest spiritual blessings to baptism (see, ¢.g., the authori- 
ties cited in Stone, Holy Baptism, ch. v. n. 11). But it is 
difficult to say how far they attributed these blessings to 
baptism in the narrow sense of the term, as distinct from 
Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine associated the cleans- 
ing with immersion, and the gift of the Holy Spirit with the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. The man who was 
baptized and not confirmed was like a cleansed temple without 
a Divine tenant. This view rested on a very early tradition 
(see p. 382f. on Acts and 387 on Tert.). It appears in Cyp. 
(Ep. 74, § 5), and most clearly in Cornelius’s verdict on Novatian 
(Eus. HE vi. 43). Novatian had been baptized on his bed during 
sickness. On ey he failed to receive the supplementary 
rites : more particularly he was not sealed by the bishop. Since 
he missed this, how could he have received the Holy Ghost? 
(od phy ovde rdv AouTav Ervxe, S:apvyav thy vdcov, Sv xpy 
peradauPave xara Tov THS ExKAnoias Kavova, TOD Te ThpayicOnvar 
vmd tov émoxdémov. Tovrov 5 wn TUxXdv, mos Gv TOU “Ayiov 
Ivevparos éruxe;). Perhaps this passage should not be pressed, 
as it is the product of controversy; but it is evidence for 
the practice of the Church in the case of ‘clinics.’ If they 
recovered, their baptism, which would otherwise have been 
counted sufficient in itself, must be completed by Confirmation 





* The connexion between chastity and baptism had been over- 
emphasized in some heretical sects. Cf. p. 388 on Marcion, and 
also note Acts of Thomas here. 
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if it was to be effective.* It further shows that normally baptism 
was not complete without the laying on of hands, and con- 
sequently this part of the ceremony was essential to the 
reception of the Holy Ghost. 

The development of thought on the subject during this 
period seeins to have been briefly this :— 

(1) Cyprian and his supporters regarded immersion and the 
laying on of hands as inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely be administered apart. This latter 
assertion is aimed at the Roman view. See Ep. 73, and note 
the strong view of Remesianus (in Cypriani Opera, ed. 
Hartel, i. p. 639): ‘Neque enim spiritus sanctus sine aqua 
separatim operari potest nec Mh sine spiritu. Male ergo 
sibi quidam interpretantur ut dicant quod per manus im- 
positionem spiritum sanctum accipiant et sic recipiantur, cum 
mnanifestum sit utroque sacramento debere eos renasci in 
ecclesia catholica’ (Harnack, ii. p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the de Rebaptis- 
mate contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the laying on of hands, and that, though water and Con- 
firmation are necessary to a complete Christian baptism, yet 
the two parts of the one rite may be sundered in time. The 
benefits of immersion are latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this view, as on Cyprian’s, the laying 
on of hands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, but the 
two parts of the one sacrament are separable. It may be noted 
here that, even after baptism began to be more frequently 
administered by presbyters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Confirmation was separated from baptism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded as distinct sacraments. Con- 
firmation completes baptism. Thus the Council of Elvira 
(324 ?) ordered that in the case of those who had been baptized 
by a deacon, ‘sine episcopo vel presbytero,’ the bishop ‘per 
benedictionem perficere debet.’ In this edict, baptism by the 
presbyter includes the laying on of hands: but Jerome seems 
to confine the latter to bishops, who were to travel round their 
districts and lay hands on the baptized ad invocationem Sp. 
Sancti (see DCA, ‘Confirmation,’ p. 425, where c. Lucifer. 4 is 
cited). In the 8th cent. Theodulph, as noted, expressly reserves 
Confirmation to the bishop. However, the canon of the Council 
of Elvira clearly shows that Confirmation was regarded as the 
necessary complement to Baptism, and that the two ordinances 
could be received at different times (cf. also Tracts for the 
Times, 67, p. 153 n.). 

(3) Jerome, in his discussion with the Luciferians, asserts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
insistence on episcopal Confirmation as mainly a matter of 
Ohurch order, intended rather for the honour of the priesthood 
than for any rule of necessity (‘ad honorem potius sacerdotii 
quam ad legem necessitatis’). He argues that those who are 
baptized in outlying districts, and who fail to be confirmed, 
would be in a deplorable position, if the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can be received only through the laying on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism (Dial. c, Yan = 
ap. HOfling, i. 505). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development which was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and Confirmation were considered as separable within the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
heretical baptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it was natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it was equally natural 
to claim that there was a clear bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism apart from Confirmation. The ultimately predominant 
view in ih West was expressed in a Gallican homily (author 
unknown) on Pentecost, from which the folowing sentences 
are taken: ‘Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi 
salutifero descendit illapsu, in fonte tribuit plenitudinem ad 
innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum prestat ad gratiam. 
Quia in hoc mundo tota state victuris inter invisibiles hostes et 
pericula gradiendum est, in baptismo regeneramur ad vitam, 

6 baptismum co: ur ad pugnam, in b. abluimur, post 

. roboramur. Ac sic continuo transituris sufficiunt regenera- 
tionis beneficia, victuris autem necessaria sunt confirmationis 
auxilia.’ In this way Baptism and Confirmation tend to 
become two independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and each endowed with a special grace. 

In A tine’s discussion of heretical baptism, the conception 
of jal graces attaching to ber Ae and the laying on of hands 
ial Geet clearly emphasized. ptism of itself imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to the soul, and the manus impositio resulted in 
the bestowal of that highest gift of the Spirit, the bond of love 
which could be received only in communion with the Oatholic 
Church (see passages collected in Hofling, i. 606f.). This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the heretic if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal ruin; it was 
equally necessary to the orthodox believer, ad confirmationem 
unitatis in ecclesia—to borrow the phrase of a later writer, 


Haymo. 

Tt should further be noted that all the effects of baptism were 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Even where there is a tendency 
to regard baptism as a preparatory cleansing, this cleansing is 
{n itself the gift of the Holy Spirit, an evidence of the operation 


* This consideration rather weakens the force of the argument 
based on . Ep. 76. There Oyp. argues that clinici, although 
merely sprinkled (perfusi) and not immersed (lott), are as truly 
baptized as any, and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as he seems to be speaking of recovered clinic, it cannot be 
assumed with Darwell Stone (op. cit. p. 80) that they had not 
been confirmed. 


ef the Holy Spirit in the soul of the baptized. The emphasis 
on this is universal. Take, e.g., Oriyen’s insistence on the 
importance of the invocation: ‘The bath of regeneration . . . 
is no longer mere water: for it is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation’ .. . ovxére wev Wirdv Vdwp’ ayidgerae yap wvaotiKy 
Tue emxAnoer (ad Jn 35 fr, 36). If in Aug. the invocation is 
not felt to be indispensable, the reason is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
fact of the Holy Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, and it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit works through it. Thus in the Hnch. Aug. 
points out that, though Christians are said to be born of water, 
they are not sons of water, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (cf. Basil, de Sp. Sanc. 15). All that takes 
place in baptism is spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit most closely with Confirmation recognize a gift of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the benefits of heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found in Tert. is pressed. When men’s 
thoughts were not troubled with the question presented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit in the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Basil (op. cit. 15) distinctly connects the pouring in of the 
Spirit and the beginning of the new life with immersion. ‘The 
water receiving the body as in a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the quickenin wer, renewing our souls from 
the deadness of sin unto their original life. . . . In three 
immersions, then, and with three invocations, the great mystery 
of baptism is performed.’ pa Basil even here does not use 
the term ‘the indwelling of the Spirit,’ yet surely it is implied ; 
and this is the unembarrassed expression of the natural 
Christian view of baptism. For further discussion see Mason, 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, and Hofling, § 94. 

Ill. THE BEARING OF BAPTISM ON THE 
CHURCH LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. —One or two 
general observations must be added here. 

(a) The whole development in the earlier cen- 
turies here under review reflects the influence of the 
pagan background on the Church’s life. It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence on the 
objective efficacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presuppositions. The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
world; men’s preoccupation with it comes from 
this source (cf. Heitmiiller on John, in Dre 
Schriften des NT, ii. 743). It may be that no 

arts of the Christian ceremonial are borrowed 
rom the Mysteries: but the tendency to add to 
the solemnity of initiation, which is implied in the 
ceremonial development, is one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. The close connexion of 
baptism with exorcism and with the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, but from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means was largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been designed to give that assurance of real contact 
with God somewhere which so many despairin 
pagans failed to find anywhere. It may be doubte 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on an 
large scale to the world at that time except throug 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 


In this connexion the reader must be referred to the popular 
views mentioned on p. 394. Some of these betray a non-Chris- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punic Christians who 
spoke of baptism as salus implied much that Aug. would have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Christian confidence 
seems to be displayed on sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
since the present writer understands that the description of the 
deceased as ‘ baptized’ was as reassuring as phrases like inter 
sanctos. 


(6) The rite of baptism focused attention on some 
central Christian truths. Thus, those who received 
it were led to reflect on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. the idea of regeneration 
in itself suggested and enforced the fundamental 
concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (cf. Tracts for the Times, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As interpreted by the great teachers, ¢.g. 
Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem, baptism became a 
powerful moral lever, The ethical and the sacra- 
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mental were neither separated nor opposed in the 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
dpa mas 6 Barricbels 7d Tod evaryyeNlov Barricua dperd- 
érns éorl kara 7d evaryyéNov ¢7v—is the conclusion of 
the discussion of the first question in Bk. ii. of 
Basil’s work on Baptism. It is the motto of all 
his treatment of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life 
(see his de Bapt. i., and de Sp. Sanc. 15, § 35, and 
ef. Cyril, Catech. Lect., Introd. § 4, and Lect. ii.). 
Clearly his view of baptism and its moral effects 
is derived from the conversions which must have 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his 
exposition of the life demanded from the baptized 
shows that it was possible only to a morally 
renewed character. The association of this moral 
change with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obligations therein assumed, must have 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life. 
Moreover, the preparation for baptism and the 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the 
convert’s complete break with paganism. The 
Christians thought of :themselves as a distinct race 
(cf. Aristides) ; it is difficult to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 
a man a member of that race. But the influence of 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished 
as the catechumenate decayed. The moral power 
of infant baptism could never be as great. 

(d) It must, however, be remembered that the 
decay of the catechumenate and the practice of 
infant baptism enabled the Church to Christianize 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. ‘At a later time, 
baptism brought a man under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. The Inquisition had no authority 
over a non-baptized person. To baptize a man was 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, baptism was a 
token of submission’ (note by Foakes-Jackson). 
With this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the decay of the Puritan conception of the 
Church. ‘But it is clear that if the Church was to 
gain any hold upon the society of the old world 
which was to pass away, or upon the new races 
that were to take their place, it must receive them 
into its fold as they were’ (A. V. G. Allen, 
Christian Institutions, p. 408). This was certainly 
true of the new races. 

2. The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent. 
—Though Scholasticism devoted much attention 


to the sacraments, the medizeval Church added - 


little to the doctrine of Baptism. The position 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply de- 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice. 
Developments were few. The re-statement of the 
orthodox view in the Lateran Council of 1216 may be 
taken as the starting-point for a few observations. 
The definition there adopted was ‘Sacramentum 
vero baptismi, quod ad invocationem inhdividuz 
trinitatis, videlicet, Patriset Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
consecratur in aqua tam parvulis quam adultis, in 
forma ecclesiz a quocumque rite collatum, proficit 
ad salutem’ (Labbe, Concilia, xi. 143). 

(a) The main point asserted here is that baptism 
does produce a real effect which makes for salvation, 
even in infants. Innocent 111. held that, as original 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensu, so they 
could be freed from it, per vim sacramenti, before 
they were of an age to understand and consent. 
Similarly, he thought that baptism would be 
effective if administered to men asleep or mad, 
provided they had previously shown an intention 
of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite re- 
sistance at the time of baptism could render it 
inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 341f.). Re- 
pentant Waldensians must approve the baptism of 


infants, (ib. 370). Earlier Councils had anathem- 
atized heretics who asserted ‘parvulis inutiliter 
baptismum conferrg.’ The Lateran Council of 1139 
condemned those who rejected the baptisma 
puerorum. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
Brescia. Similarly, the Council of Rheims in 1148 
condemned the Henricians. The general sacrament- 
alism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 

hasized the real effectiveness of baptism. To 
nes de S. Victor, Augustine’s definition of a 
sacrament as signum rei divine seemed in- 
adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
as ‘corporale vel materiale elementum foris sensi 
biliter propositum, ex similitudine repreesentans, 
ex institutione significans, et ex sanctificatione con- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritualem gratiam.’ 
Similarly, the sacraments of the NT ditter from 
those of the OT by being more effective. The 
latter promise, whereas the former give, salvation 
(see the well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap. 
Hagenbach, Dogmengesch.® 452). Later, Thomas 
Aquinas holds that ‘necesse est dicere sacramenta 
nove legis per aliquem modum gratiam causare.’ 
That the NT sacraments work ex Vie0 operato 
was a not uncommon view (cf. Hagenbach, p. 453, 
n. 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas regarded 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of grace, though 
he held that it ‘does not act by virtue of its own 
form, but only through the impulse it receives 
from the st es agent’ (Harnack, vi. 206) 
For this reason the institution or appointment of 
the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the first to trace all the seven sacraments of 
the Schoolmen back to Christ, whose Passion made 
them of worth. More especially in Baptism, as 
in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
(character) is inrerorny assumed by the recipient 
(see the definition by Eugenius Iv.: ‘Inter hec 
sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptisma, Confirmatio, et 
Ordo, que characterem 1.e. spirituale quoddam 
signum a ceteris distinctivum imprimunt in anima 
indelebile, unde in eadem persona non reiterantur’). 
From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1216 
had rebuked the Greeks for re-baptizing those 
whom the Latins had already baptized (Denz. 361). 
Some of the Schoolmen seem to have doubted 
whether baptism conveyed to infants anything 
more than the remission of the guilt of original 
sin. But in 1312, Clement v. lent the weight of 
his authority to the alternative doctrine that not 
only was guilt remitted, but ‘ virtutes ac informans 
gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro illo 
tempore quoad usum’ (Denzinger, 411). 

(b) The general necessity of water-baptism to 
salvation was steadily maintained, Jn 3° being the 
chief authority for the position (see Bull of Eug. Iv.; 
ef. Denz. 591), Thomas Aquinas, however, regarded 
Flagellants as, equally with the martyrs, baptized 
in blood ; and such baptism made the use of water 
non-essential. Also, the clear intention to be bap- 
tized might stand for the deed. Thus Innocent 11. 
declares that an unbaptized priest (!), who died sine 
unda baptismatis but strong in faith, must be held to 
have reached the joy of the land celestial (see Denz. 
343). But baptism aut in voto aut in re is necessary. 
This position was maintained against the Cathari, 
who rejected water-baptism as an empty ceremony. 
It would also be maintained against those who, 
following Joachim de Flore, regarded sacraments 
as a temporary expedient, doomed to disappear in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit. That the sacraments 
might ultimately be left behind was not denied ; 
but that such a stage had been reached or was im- 
minent, or that such a stage would ever come to the 
Church Militant on earth, was not to be admitted. 

(c) The minister of baptism was usually the 
priest, and in the mission churches of Germany 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-church of a given group (Hauck, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, iv. 23). But the 


Lateran Council of 1216 is careful to state that- 


baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 
In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
Iv. states the matter thus: ‘Minister huius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex officio competit 
baptizare. In causa autem necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus vel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et hereticus baptizare potest 
dummodo formam servet Ecclesiz et facere inten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent III. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Church was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged against the Waldensians, on 
whom Innocent Ill. imposed the following recanta- 
tion: ‘Sacramenta quoque . . . licet a peccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (Denz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1375 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the priests who had 
administered baptism (see ney Hist. of Ration- 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and not on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent III. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344). 

(d) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘In nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
cE o baptizo te’ is condemned by Alexander IIL., 
and the condemnation was repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
331, 1184). But both the Latin formula ‘ Ego bap- 
tizo tein nomine . . .’ and the Greek ‘ Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine.. .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius Iv. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, was alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent m1. declared a 
baptism of an infant in extremis with human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sanc- 
tity attached to water. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in wine or milk or 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism was the general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems always to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion (Zp. i. 43, ratified in Council of Toledo, 
633). Affusion had from the earliest times been 

ermitted, at least in cases of necessity. In the 
Middle Ages, from the 13th cent. onwards, bap- 
tisma per aspersionem became more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent III., cited in the 
previous Lneptit e aay implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling with immersion, and, while 
referring the latter as better representing the 
Neath to sin, regarded the former as valid. Clement 
v. formally recognized the practice (1305), and 


in the 15th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declared 
that ‘it is sufficient that a small drop of water 
thrown by the baptizer touch him who is to be 
baptized. It is sufficient that water which has 
been sprinkled touch some part of the body’ (cited 
ap. Stone, * 272). It appears that Buplant did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
to Floyer (History of Cold Bathing, p. 63, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity in England that 
infants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the Reformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. ch. 9, for full discussion). 

(e) In Germany, at least, an attempt was made 
to magnify the ones of bed ea. It was expected 
that godfathers would instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. cit. 
iv. 38). This was a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it was an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the office of godfather. 
The Council of Trent subsequently emphasized the 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
between persons who s' in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. a were regarded as 
within the prohibited degrees (Sessio 24, ch. 2). 

The moral power and general importance of 
baptism were diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a reference 
to penance: ‘Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fuerit in peccatum, per veram 

cenitentiam semper potest reparari.’ he early 

hurch had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; but, whereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
medizval Church offered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in the medieval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent systematized the medieval 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, original 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred God’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was under the 
power of Satan, and suffered a change for the 
worse in body and spirit. These effects are trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. This sin of Adam is 

assed on to every one, and can be removed only 
by the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins of their own commit- 
ting may be forgiven, but ‘ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione contraxerunt.’ The 
necessity of regeneration rests on Jn 35, The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concupi- 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
This concupiscence must not be ealled ‘sin,’ if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate which can properly be called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put forth 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the following points: the baptism of John 
is not the same as that of Christ; natural water is 
necessary to baptism ; the Church of Rome has the 
true doctrine on this subject; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity est with 
the true intention of the Church, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to salva- 
tion; the baptized can lose grace, through sin, 
even if they retain faith; the baptized are bound 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ: the baptized must conform to the 
teaching of the Church ; vows made after baptism 
cannot be regarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession; post-baptismal sin cannot be done 
away with merely by the memory of baptism; a 
repentant apostate does not need to be re-baptized ; 
no one should assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same age as our Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not be denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith ; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional. 

The Council regarded baptism as the causa 
instrumentalis of justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aquinas (Sess. vi. ch. 7), and further 
distinguished between Baptism and Penance. In 
the former the priest does not act as judge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Baptism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
be repeated. Penance, on the other hand, is 
controlled by the priest as a judge, can be re- 
poate: and is rightly described as a laborious 

aptism.-- - -- - = 2 hee 

brief analysis of the Roman ritual for admini- 
stering papel to infants may complete this 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question, at do 
you want of the Church? and the answer, the 
riest drives out the unclean spirit by exsufflation. 

e then makes the sign of the cross with his finger 
over the forehead and over the heart of the child. 
After two prayers, salt—the salt of wisdom—is 
given to the child. A further prayer is followed 
by exorcism. The priest now brings the child into 
the church and approaches the font, repeatin 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer as he goes. 
second exorcism is pronounced, and the priest 
wets his finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘Be opened.’ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all his pomps and works, and the priest 
eo to anoint the child with holy oil, on the 

reast and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cross. The sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple affusion or by immersion. here 
there is a doubt whether the child has not alread 
been baptized, the priest prefaces the formula mathe 
the words ‘si non es baptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed with the holy chrism on the top of the 
head. A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily be classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice. 

3. The Reformation Period and after.—The 
medizval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
importance of the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraments are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
and by them the Divine influence is accommodated 
to the varying necessities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins committed before its 
reception. Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other sacraments—Confirmation, 
Penance, and the Eucharist—are ordained of God 
to provide the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The essential efficacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character. An 


* Attention was in the main concentrated on the gift of God 
in the sacrament. The grace accorded in baptism was held by 
the Thomists to be necessarily and reasonably associated with 
water, while the Scotists would regard the spiritual effect as 
an arbitrarily predetermined synchronism with the use of the 
element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
as a certain and indispensable means of grace. 


elaborate ritual, if explained and understood, 
enforced the central idea of the new birth by 
symbolic reiteration; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tended to 
produce pes superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased the importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in the Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless repetition to discuss 
in detail the position of each Church. Instead, 
we shall show how the views of the sacrament 
were affected by some of the leading ideas of the 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churches. The 
changed conception of grace which carried with it 
a revised conception of the means of grace; the 
new idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis thrown 
upon it; the appeal from tradition to the Bible; 
the humanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
—all these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. These leading forces may be discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must be artificial. 

A. THE CONCEPTIONS OF GRACE AND FAITH. 
—The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commonplace 
that the fundamental fact in the Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, was the renewal of 
the Pauline experience of justification by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and fellowship with God 
became realities to a penitent trust in the Divine 
Love. The assurance to which faith clung was 
mediated through the word or promise of God, 
however preached. The entry of the grace of God 
into the believing heart might be effected in many 
ways—by prayer, by the ministry of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. aith comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin went, this kind of faith—a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel—was aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra- 
ments. 

(1) The sacraments came to be regarded as one 
means of grace among others. To Luther the 
sacraments are nothing but ‘a peculiar form of 
the saving word of God (of the self-realizing 

romise of God)’ (Harnack, vii. p. 216). The 
influence of the sacraments was thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first 
edition of the Institutes, discusses prayer and 
faith before he comes to the sacraments at all. 
The sacraments have ceased to be central. Other 
means of grace—prayer, the devotional study of 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching— 
have been placed alongside of and even above 
them. This tendency has worked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicism, 
in Calvinism as contrasted with Lutheranism, and 
in the Puritanism of Dissent in distinction from 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last only, 
the Puritans wanted lectures, Archbishop Laud 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Forsyth says, the 
sermon holds the central place in the church life 
of Nonconformity which the Mass holds in Roman 
Catholicism. In general, it followed that for the 
Reformers the sacraments were not absolutely 
indispensable ; they did not communicate a grace 
which could not otherwise be mediated. ‘Believers 
before and without the use of sacraments com- 
municate with Christ’ is one of the heads of 
agreement between Ziirich and Geneva in 1554. 
It is not true, of course, that all Reformers or 
Reformed Churches would have accepted the 
following position of Calvin, but it represents an 
undeniable characteristic of Protestantism : 

* See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 276f. 
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‘It is an error to suppose that anything more is conferred by 
the sacraments than is offered by the word of God, and obtained 
by true faith. . . . Assurance of salvation does not depend on 

articipation in the sacraments, as if justification consisted in 
it. This, which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be 
communicated, not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by 
the seal of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with- 
out this seal’ (Inst. rv. xiv. 14). 


The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when ‘it says that ‘Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or 
saved without it.’ This point of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is necessary, 
‘not to give efficacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them that we 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word’ 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 22). 

Oalvin’s standpoint is well illustrated (1) by his rejection of 
the baptism of children in extremis as superstitious, and (2) 
by his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of Jn 85. 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sin. Their only 
posiieaton was the absolute necessity of baptism; but this 

e denied. ‘Unbaptized children are not therefore excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven.’ The elect child will be saved, 
baptized or unbaptized. Under the second head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘born of water’ does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spirit’ in this passage are one and the same 


thing--the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 
water. 


The Reformed Churches differed widely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in the Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Church 
of England the two sacraments are held to be 
generally neces to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely necessary (2 Whitg. 523, 537). Wilful rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107; 2 Whitg. 538 ; 2 Bec. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refused to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup- 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him unbaptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those ‘whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
(Eccl. Pol. v. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to held a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro- 
testant Churches went further. Calvin’s position 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, while the view of Independents may 
be summed up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 
would unite : 

‘We do believe that all little children dying in their infancy, 
viz, before they are capable to choose either good or evil, 
whether born of believing parents or unbelieving parents, shall 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Christ their 
Redeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church shall enjoy life everlasting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith, Of such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 


saith, that those little infants dying before baptism, are damned’ 
rete Creed, § 44, in Confessvons of Faith, Hanserd Knollys 
-)s 


If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium. 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less tmportance. 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that the sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operato. At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is vith and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water’ (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic: ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to be conferred by its efficacy, but only 
that by this badge the Lord declares to us that He 
is pleased to bestow all these things upon us’ 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 14). In the heads of agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Ziirich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
effect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 
‘For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion- 
ally even in old age’ (Calvin, Tracts, vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 

osition, that the right use of the elements con- 
ers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
rejected (op. cit. p. 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them;.. . but 
[it depends] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 
a Precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 


It should, however, be noted (a) that Luther later emphasized 
‘the objectivity of the means of grace,’ and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gain dna ied 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feeling. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vii. 250). 

(b) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, ‘whereby as by an instru- 
ment they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.’ The use of the phrase, ‘as by an instrument,’ goes 
beyond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which followed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this is its force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Hist. of Articles, p. 379. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean ‘an authoritative document.’ The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on all who receive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of the Non-Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
pe ba ce as the source of immortality (see Lecky, Hist. of 

ng. 1. 80). 

(c) It is further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private baptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited in Hardwick, op. cit. p. 879f. 
Archbishop Whitgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptisin, against Cartwright. He quoted Martin Bucer’s praise 
of the form of private baptism inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby isa door opened unto the devil to brin 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption aon 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anabaptists 
bath too much pews with many’ (2 Whitg. 553). To the 
Calvinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; if a child could not be baptized in church, it should 
not be baptized at all. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartwright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the child, the glory of God was more important than a man’s 
salvation. But the Calvinists usually held that such baptisms 
tn extremis were mere superstition. The Church of England, 
on the other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 85, deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 


(3) More fundamental was the changed concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to medizval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 





for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptism 
rings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sins. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman view post- baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament; in Luther’s view, it suffices to re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable. flame; should lie upon us’ 
(Just. IV. xv. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘ By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of mercy’ (2 Bee. 635, Parker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds’ (cf. 4 Bul. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Christ by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. his is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His blessings 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Church GisEapianl and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

It should be noted that, though Calvin speaks of regeneration 
in baptism, his master-thought is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the imputing of Christ’s righteousness to us. For he holds 
that baptism means the removal of the ee of original sin and 
not the destruction of original sin itself. Ro7 is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentine decree about original 
sin (Sessio v. § 5). For a vigorous statement of Calvin’s view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, ‘ Of the Fall.’ 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much the means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
believer. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness. It isan authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized. The phrase ‘sign and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescends to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 

The following illustrations may be adduced :—{1) Art. 27, 
Church of England: ‘Baptism is... also a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church: the promises of 
the forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed: Faith is 
confirmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.’ 
It has already been observed that this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or seal (see above, under (2)). But the 
blessing of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promises 
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is quite: in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Westminster Con- 
fession (ch. xxviii.): {Baptism is a sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ . .. to be unto (the 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness of life.’ The Confession goes on to say that in baptism 
‘the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God’s own will.’ But this means little more than that 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance—for the elect! The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (¢.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1688 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 226). ‘ 

It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, ‘only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who was already manifested.’ Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New’ (cf. 4 Bul. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, i¢ presupposes conscious faith. The eftective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. Thesacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dum fiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Harnack, vii. 216). Leo x. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (Denz. 625). 
In other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Catechism 
asserts that ‘in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineffectual sign’ (Harnack, 
vii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. ‘Baptism 
means that the old Adam must be drowned in us 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 
. and that there must daily come forth and 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear: ‘From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as we 
receive in faith’ (Inst. Iv. xv. 15). The assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
sion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
New Covenant; it is man’s. It is ‘a sign of pro- 
fession’ (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. Almost 
every Ordo Baptismi contains a recital of the Creed. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
and was an undertaking to walle in newness of 
life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 200f.) 
represents an idea of faith which obtained a wide 
currency in Protestantism : 

‘As a rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Christ without 
a conscious and full abandonment of the soul ; and this, however 
carefully led up to and prepared for with tears and renuncia- 


tions, was not, could not be, made except at a set moment of 
time. Faith in an esoteric and almost symbolic sense was 


* Parallels among the Elizabethans are frequent. Thus 
Bradford: ‘It requires that we should be regenerate, and 
confirms and seals our regeneration.’ Or Becon: ‘Of itselt it 
brings not grace, but testifies that he who is baptized hag 
received grace’ (2 Brad. 289; 2 Bec. 220). And later, Burpet’s 
view that ‘our Saviour has made baptism one of the precapts 
though not one of the means necessary to salvation’ develops 
& somewhat similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
(Burnet on Art. 27). 
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necessary, and could not be a result of argument, but was a 
state of heart.’ 


But if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience, 

‘If the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle fs 

valid, that ce and faith are inseparably inter-related... 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance: if it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid’ (Harnack, vii. 251). 
Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
apices conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed. (a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. (6) Some Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency. (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

(a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. 13 declares that ‘every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their faith and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament.’ Art. 14: ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life: and therefore in 
eee appertaineth to infants.’ Other Confessions add little 


The following points deserve attention : (a2) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the hurek: The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are ‘to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.’ The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to be strongly disciplinary. (8) Though in 
other Confessions (op. cit. PP. 42, 226) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. ANABAPTISM, i. 410°). (7) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘the Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution’ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 

sition that communion should be open. At 

st, most Baptists were strict Baptists, t.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, i.e. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 (Conf. of 
Faith, Maranon Knollys Soc. p. 244): ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
us... is such that we cannot hold church com- 
munion with any other than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such: yet some others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.’ The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent. (see G. Gould, 
Open Communion and the Baptists of Norwich, 1860). 

e practice of open communion seems to be the 
natural issue of the stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point ef. Harnack, vii. 125, 
on ‘The Anabaptists.’) (5) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studied in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(6) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inéer- 
rogatio de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith or the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abandonment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc. cit.). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward effect, wrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 
iste was a distinct and later stage in religious 

evelopment. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

‘Conversion is the act whereby, in response to and by the 
power of divine grace, the soul turns to God in the desire to 
accept and do His will. Regeneration is the gift which God 
bestows on the soul by producing in its nature such a change as 
imparts to it the forgiveness of original sin, and makes it to be 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath’ (Darwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 35). 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogatio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
rN godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
complained that ‘they prophane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere’ (Puritan Mani- 
JSestoes, p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, and no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Creed, as 
the faith which they hold and in which they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, based on the Westminster 


Confession, the minister says to the parents: 
‘Seeing it is dene duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 


confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of Wwillineusas to be bap. 
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tized, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 
The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claimed to come down from Hyginus in the 
2nd century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself conveying regeneration at the 
time. ‘Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s’ (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eng. 
20). And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘that this 
child, having been in God’s own good time born 
again by the Holy Ghost, may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.’ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in- the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says: ‘ We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
that he may be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion ; and trust that he will be Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
most significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions (e.g. ‘Grant that the 
old Adam in this child may be buried’) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil in the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act: 
in the Church of England, prayer is offered that 
these results may then and there be initiated. 

To the Congregationalists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication service. The Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
membership. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting with God 
among the Wesleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers’ baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, ‘to the end 
that they may themselves with their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm’ the promises 
made for them in baptism. This view and use 
of Confirmation is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
rated in point of time; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The Western separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation was to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of conscious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confirmation was not intended 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
garded Confirmation as nothing else than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the borders of 
manhood professed the grounds of their faith before 
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the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf.,’ canon 1). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, urider the influence of Protestant- 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in order 
that it might serve this purpose. 

[Cf. D. Stone’s plea for restoring the primitive and Greek prac- 
tice of confirming infants. He notes that the Church of England 
continued and emphasized the mediaval separation of Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He does not sufficiently recognize that 
this emphasis is the result of the Reformation—a concession to 
the Protestant conception of faith (Holy Baptism, p. 186).] 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in effect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churches put a 
fresh meaning into Confirmation or its petit eet 
They thus adhered to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not be bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The Reformers 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Blizabethauis departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially aa ey and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might be supposed to come from Miinster. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptism to the 
devil. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over Baptists and Mennonites in the 17th cen- 
tury. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

The Baptist historian, Thomas Crosby, is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the History of the Puritans, 
with an affected contempt for Baptists. Here is one passage: 
‘the Rev. Mr. Neal has given us an account of [Vavasor 
Powell], and tells us he was educated at Jesus Coll., Oxon. ; and 
had he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but he would 
hae a also that he was a Baptist’ (Crosby, Hist. of Bap- 
‘ists, iii. 6). 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatism 
and the bad name attaching to the practice of 
believers’ baptism through the early Anabaptists. 
(a) Wherever a, lively belief in original sin and the 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was natural 
to bestow on infants the sign of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in this connexion 
that the first little group of Baptists were General 
or Arminian Baptists. (8) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they argued, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment v confining church 
membership to those apparently saved. The very 
attempt tends to hypocrisy. The Church ought 
rather to welcome all mex. Along these lines 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘ Catabaptists’ 
and defends the practice of infant baptism. As 
baptism is admission to the visible Church, it is 
not for human judgment to attach conditions. 
(y) But more important than these was the feeling 
thatin religion one cannot separate parent and child. 
The child of believing parents has, ipso facto, a 
claim on the Church. The Church must recognize 
‘the spiritual unity of the family’ by welcoming 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, ‘It is legiti- 
mate that parents be allowed to bring their chil- 
dren under federal obligations, and, therefore, 
procure to them a share in federal blessings.’ The 
idea of the covenant, and the parallel between 
baptism and circumcision, powerfully influenced 
men’s minds. A covenant that binds the parent 
binds the child also. And if the covenant of the 
OT admitted children by circumcision on the eighth 
day, surely the terms of the new covenant are not 
so harsh as to exclude children altogether. The 
Lord’s welcome to little children, and the fact that 
children were reckoned holy through their parent- 
age alone (1 Co 7*), were held to put any such re- 
striction out of court. The anomalies presented 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. 
implies repentance ; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 44. The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable: for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was the chief ground for defend- 
ing infant baptism as agreeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk 10™ 15 and 1 Co 7 were the chief reasons 
for ie pies | it to be ‘agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity! . . . It isnoslight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God’ (Calvin, 
Inst. Iv. xvi. 32). (5) With others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3°, 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers’ rejection of water-baptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almost 
peculiar to them; but it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Reformers. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could gras 
the spiritual only through the material, an 
needed every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 

To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, G. Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers denied the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some- 
thing of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(6) But, without pushing their peculiar tenets, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground bea 
shared with Protestants in general. It was ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All Protestants agreed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
as through the sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on the outward ceremonies? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 

‘account not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they have them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water : 
but we, on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow: and where the substance and 

wer is, we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly, 
though the form be wanting. And, therefore, we always seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knowing that to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form sometimes may be 
dispensed with, and the figure or type may cease, when the 
substance and antit, come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
case’ (Apology, p. 300). 


The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


Baptism, Calvin admits, ° 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of water 
is indifferent. he Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
not the new differ essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis; but the truth 
‘the kingdom of God is within you’ (Lk 17”) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of évrés. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever’ 
(Apol. Prop. xii.). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the world.” With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soe. p. 147). 

B. THE APPEAL FROM TRADITION TO THE 
BiBLu¥.—The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke off from the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, under John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves; but when John Smith dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teachin, 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptiz 
again by a Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘Baptism was not for in- 
fants, but professed believers’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist Mad Congregational Pioneers, pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study Ee the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
(a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (5) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

(a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in sueh com- 

aratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Hofling, vol. ii. §§ 119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition: at the same time, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage 
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The Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as having no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order wasstillsimpler. ‘Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities’ were abolished, as ‘they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal office, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture ; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model. 

(6) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of here eres 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more per- 
fectly than others a command of Christ. his 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observance—a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through his strong 
common sense.t The other Churches fia not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra- 
mental efficacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by Rationalism, the 
defence was apt to be: this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of Jn 35, which is taken as the final 
tuling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further be paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C. THE HUMANISM AND RATIONALISM OF 
THE RENAISSANCE.—The Reformation was influ- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural as 
opposed to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured views of baptism 
which removed apene and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 


* Sprinkling and immersion. —It has already been noted 
that the dipping of infants continued in England after the 
custom had alteredin Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
in England about 1600, and was apparently the accepted custom 
by 1640 (Denne, Contention for Truth, 1658). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion. Mr. Shakespeare says of the former, that ‘they admini- 
stered baptism by affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
Collegianten, at Rhynsberg, began to immerse.’ A certain Mr. 
Blunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptists at the beginning of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many being baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that roused up Dr. Daniel 
Featley to write his book against Baptists, in which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over ears in argument. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1646, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 
‘That the way and manner of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water: it being a sign 
must answer the thing signified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ’ 
(Confessions, p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. cit. pp. 186-189. 

The inians, as is clear from the Racovian catechism of 
1619, and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 
this. 

t ‘ Whether a person isto be wholly immersed, and that whether 
once or thrice, or whether he is only to be sprinkled with water, is 
not of the least consequence : Churches should be at liberty to 
adopt either according to the diversity of climates, although it 
is evident that the term baptize means ‘‘ to immerse,” and that 
this was the form used by the primitive Ohurch ’ (Znst. rv. xv. 19). 


7 ; 
Zwingli treated baptism as a symbol, though by 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismus est re- 
Gapeeionis symbolum ... sed non ita ut qui 
aptisati sunt ob id renati sunt’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of his views may 
be found in Lecky’s Hist. of Rationalism. 

Socinus emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tism. It is— 

‘the rite of initiation by which men, after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in Him, become 
bound to Christ and His disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that _they will 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the only Guide and 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that they lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with Christ, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will really carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession is made 
and this pledge taken the symbol and sign of the remission of 
sins and even the remission itself’ (Harnack, vii. 151). 

As Harnack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not confined to Socinianism ; 
the Anabaptists, ¢.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf. art. ANABAPTISM, i. 410). This shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far as it implies 
less interest in the sacramental side. 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issues, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by the 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience. 

LITERATURE.—GENERAL ; Husiog: Das Sacrament der Taufe, 
2 vols., Erlangen, 1846-8; Harnack, History of Dogma, En 
tr., 7 vols., London, 1896-9; Hagenbach, Dogmengeschichte8, 
1845 [useful quotations}; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
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BAPTISM (Indian).—In the initiatory rites 
which are peculiar to the great religions of India 
and their various sects, there is nothing which can 
beregarded as exactly parallel toChristian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply ad- 
mission to or public recognition of a definite re- 
ligious status. In the Christian rite the vee of 
water is based on a natural symbolism which has 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, and of this 
we have abundant examples in the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. Hinduism 
abounds in such baptisms or washings as are 
referred to in Mk 74. These are founded on the 
association of religious purity with water used 
either in bathing or in sprinkling the person or 
thing to be sanctified. 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion we 
have the nearest approach to the form of Christian 
baptism; but even in the symbolism of the rite 
there is, as we shall see, a fundamental difference. 
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The Sikh religion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. Nanak, its founder, 
who flourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 

rotest against the current idolatry. He was a 
ollower of Kabir, and was also influenced by the 
writings of the Marathi poet Namdeva, who 
flourished about the year A.D.:1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabir and Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Granth (‘the Book’), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this frequently 
repeated tendency. From the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first guru, 
and under his nine successors ending with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proached the deistic conception, we may recognize 
In its subsequent development the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khalsa. Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of a rite called the Pahul. 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singh, the last of the gurus: 

‘When the guru had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple, and that he who loved his guru 
should make this offering. Most of them were terror-stricken, 
and fled; but five of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 


he had found them true, he would give them the pahu} of the 


true religion. He made them bathe, and seated them side by 


side ; he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Granth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet ; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he et ae on their bodies. Then, patting 
them with his hand, he cried with a loud voice, “‘Say, The 
Khalsa of the Vah Guru! Victory to the holy Vah Guru!” 
After he had given the pahu/ to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them; and in this way all the rest of his dis- 
ciples were initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Khalsa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh (‘lion’). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which begin with 
the letter k, viz., his hair (tes) which must not be cut, a comb 
(karppa), a knife (kathar), a sword (kithpal), and breeches 
reaching to the knee (kachh) ; otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.’ 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh, for it is referred to in 
the Life of Nanak, written by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religious community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is subsidiary ; 
the essential parts are the drinking of the sherbet 
and the utterance of the words ‘Vah Guru!’ 
In its oldest form the rite included nothing more 
than this, and its original as well as its later pur- 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
through joint participation in food and drink. 


This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellowship, and the Sikh 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowship. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of His people. Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to his Lord is 
predominant in aie interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difference between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
is the Muyij ceremony, called also Upanayana 
(Skr. woa and ni, ‘leading up to a teacher,’ 
‘initiation’), by which the members of the twice- 
born (dvija) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
1s the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of muz#yj grass, in the 
case of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Mufij ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thread, called upavita (upa and vyd, ‘to cover’ or 
‘clothe ’) or yajropavita because it entitles to the 

rivilege of offering sacrifices, must take place 

hebben the ages of 8 and 16, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, Kgatriya, and Vaidya castes 
respectively. 

athing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajnopavita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the Ksatriya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, and is made to walk round a fire 
three times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gayatri, 
the invocation to Savitr, the sun, taken from 
Rigveda, iii. 62. 10—tat savitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah ondehadsee, ‘that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.’ 

fter the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if she is dead, of his 
maternal aunt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhyd, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day. morning, noon, and evening. 

he last act of the ceremony is the maufijt- 
bandham, or the tying on of a girdle of mu? grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savitr mantra, Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the guru with 
namaskar, he says, ‘Repeat to me the Savitr 
mantra.’ Then the guru, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus initiated enters on the Brah- 
machart (‘ disciple’) period of his life (see ASRAMA). 

Now, while all the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain inner 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. The idea that a 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a sensible sign’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it? ‘ Except a man be born ayain, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3°). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony calied Nawjot, by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the -age of six years and three 
months. Indeed themodern Parsisometimesactually 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Nawjoé indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the sudra, or sacred shirt, and 
the £usti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his own hands places the 
sudra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal-wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Nawjot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritnenl instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in connexion with the Nawjot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. ° 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more clearly ; but even Christian tapes may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul. 

LITERATURE.—See under INITIATION. 

D. MacKICHAN. 

BAPTISM (Jewish).—The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, in the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Rabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 


ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 

ortions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
is the ‘immersion of proselytism ’ (m3 noyap), as it 
is designated, e.g., by Rashi. 

The antiquity of proselyte baptism.—Epictetus, the Stoic 

hilosopher, who taught in Rome till a.p. 94, and subsequently 
ived at Nicopolis, in Epirus, had heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In his 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man’s profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
bic bee usages of one or other of those peoples. But, he pro- 
ceeds, when & man goes only half-way in such a matter, it is 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one’: while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of ‘the baptized and ube elect,’ he is really what he calls 
himself (viz. a Jew).* 

Ip the Rabbinical literature : Mechilta, on Ex 1248) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female slaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 

ibly go back toa time at least equally remote. The Babylonian 

‘almud (Yebhaméth, fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent. A.D., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 

under which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Rabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, was suflicient. It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and—in theory at least—an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the Ist century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism. In view of this 

circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes mn attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e silentio.t In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who ‘ comes from the foreskin.’{ The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise would be developed gradually. Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the diffusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or atleast two, witnesses. The candidate, ifa male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed (this is left out of account in Pes. viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert made a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the ‘ disciples of the wise,’ 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as adoor. She was then placed in water u 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this posi- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the command- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water, 
and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 


* Dissert. Epicteti, ii. 9 (ed. Upton, London, 1841, i. 214f.): 
drav 5 avadadfy 7d 7a00s 7d TOD BeBaypévov Kai jpyuevov, ToTe Kat 
tore TH GvTe Kat KaAeiras Iovdaios. The perfect participles are 
conclusive. 

+ This applies specially to Philo Alex., Josephus (Ant. x11. 
ix., xx. ii.), and Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 96). 

{ Pes. viii. 8: ‘A mourner may bathe and eat his pesach in the 
evening, but not along with the sacred meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones [a gravedigger] may 
bathe and eat (his pesach) along with the sacred meats. A prose- 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening before the pesach 
[t.e. the day before] (concerning him) the school of Shammai 
says: ‘‘Hemay bathe and eat his pesach in the evening.” But 
the school of Hillel says: ‘‘One who comes from the foreskin is 
as one who comes from the grave.”’ Note that, according te 
Nu 1916, one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven days, 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
by night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 

This description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Ex 1911422, the Israelites were com- 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves ’-before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24*8), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant.t We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes.t It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. Theincident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus (Ané. XX. ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo (de Pan.i.), ‘the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. Asa matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte: he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to setts himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc.§ whe 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
carly references. This ser cae at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

LiTgRaTuRR.—Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on the Pentateuch, 1612i%. (at 
Gn 17); John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Mt 36); J. A. 
Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentayfe, 1814 ; 
M. E anecehibitier Ueber d. Alter d. jiid. Proselytentaufe 
und deren Zusammenhang mit dem johann. u. christl. Ritus, 
Berliu, 1828 (pp. 4-32 are a survey of the older literature); 
E. Schiirer, Cy V3, iii. 129 ff.; artt. ‘Baptism,” 24 S. Krauss, 
and ‘ Proselyte,’ by E. G. Hirsch, in JH; also art. ‘ Proselyte,’ 
by F. C. Porter, in HDB. W. BRANDT. 

* All this is set forth in the Bab, Talmud, Pebhadméth. tol. 45-47 

+ Bab, Yebhaméoth, fol. 46. a,b; Kerithoth, fol. 9 a. 

t Bab. Yebhamoth, 46 b; ct. the Heb, commentators. 

§ D7 Th” pops Wanaw 73: Mishna, Yebhdméth, xi.2; Bab. 
Yebh. ipl. 62 a; Jerus, Yebh. tol. 4 a, et alits locis. 


Baptism, according to it, must. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan).—Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, 
wudw and ghusl (see MUHAMMADANISM, § 6), 
re back to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 

uhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabzeans (q.v.), a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root saba', or saba’, ‘to dip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘dippers,’ or ‘ baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for different heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites (g.v.), and Mandzans 
(q.v.), who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
(see Wellhausen, Heste?, p. 236 f.; in Ist ed. p. 205 tf.). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladin, p. 387 ff.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Birini, 
from Abi-l-Husain al-Ahwazi, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 288 ff.). e 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany (lailat al-ghitas), 
the 10th of Taba (=the 17th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believin 
that on that night it could prevent and cure al 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas'idi, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremon 
presided over by the Ihshid himself (Muraj werd 
dhahab, ii. 364 f. of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Dashtuti, just outside of the Bab ash-Shariya 
at Cairo, there is a well and a tank (ma Atis), and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted with 
a fever (kummda) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed (Al-hitat al-jadida, 
iv. 112). Others make the healing power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar, p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the Gur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that view. In Qur'an ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hanif of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘The kind of dipping (or dip, sibgha) of Allah! 
And who is better than Allah as to a kind of dip- 
ping (or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 

he precise syntactical construction of sibgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage (Lisan, x. 
319 ff.) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, ¢.g., a camel dips its lips 
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into water ; or the thing into which something else 
isdipped. Thus sibgha came to be the regular word 
for ‘dye,’ and sibgh is used in Qur'an xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafsir, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Christian baptism. It differs only as to the nature 
of ‘the kind of dipping of Allah,’ some holding 
that it is the fitrat Allah, the original nature in 
which Allah constituted all creatures, and from 
which Jews and Christians are perverted only b 
their parents (see Krehl, in SSGW, hist.-phil. 
Klasse, July 1st, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islam, the religion (dim) of Allah. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mafatih al- 

haib of Razi (d. A.D. 1209) a considerable advance 
is made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ has become 
distinctly ‘dyeing’ (i. 505). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called (a) because Chris- 
tians dip their children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (b) because Jews and Chris- 
tians dye their children in their respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic); or (c) 
because the form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur, xlviii. 29), ‘Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration,’ 7.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the difference be- 
tween the true faith and the false is as evident-as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ; but Razi inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, be doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad’s mind. To him 
baptism would have suggested either wuda’ or 
ghusl, which, indeed, had sprung from it. The 
chapter in which the word gibgha occurs is called 
‘Of the Heifer,’ from a section (vv. 63-68) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Red Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DB iv. 207 ff.). Further, the same root 
gsaba‘, used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Levy, Chalddisches Wor- 
terbuch, p. 312, s.v.). It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetical tradition should be in error 
is not surprising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 


LiTgraTurE.—Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, 
Berlin, 1897 ; Lane-Poole, Saladin and the Fail of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, London, 1898; al-Birtini, Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879 ; John, Marquess of Bute, 
The Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, London, 
1901; Michell, Egyptian Calendar, London, 1900; Krehl, 
“Ueber die Koranische Lehre von der Predestination,’ in SSGW, 
hist.-phil. Klasse, July 1st, 1870; Levy, Chalddisches Worter- 
buch, Leipzig, 1866. D. B. MACDONALD. 


BAPTISM (Polynesian).—A rite closely resem- 
bling baptism has been observed in some of the 
Polynesian Islands. The best-known custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are tabu, 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
first name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tohunga (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the child’s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 





BAPTISM (Teutonic) 


var ing according to sex. In the northern island 


of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled, but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
cated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see fhe ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were allowed to be present. 
An additional baptism was also performed when a 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. Inthe Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a child was celebrated with a feast, although this 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom observed 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips of the newborn child with 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head was 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony has been de- 
scribed as the removal of the tabu which rests upon 
the newborn child. 

LiTERATURE. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker, vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Ploss, Das Kind 2, i. 258 
(Leipzig, 1884); Réville, Les Religions des peuples non-civilisés, 
ii. iil. (Paris, 1833). Louis H. GRAY. 


BAPTISM (Teutonic).—The — of sprink- 
ling children with water shortly after birth, as 
found among many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it was their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river-water; and about 
the same period, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who are designated Celts, but who were 
unquestionably Teutons, employed the river as a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regarding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
ties date almost entirely from Christian times, 
when Christian baptism had become the general 
custom. On the other hand, the practice finds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Eddic poetry. It is there spoken of as ausa vatni, 
‘to sprinkle with water,’ and in the sources it is 
clearly discriminated from skira, ‘to cleanse,’ ‘to 
baptize’ in the Christian sense. 

‘he writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian period, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing the 
prctice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 
Vasserwethe, 5tf.). The custom probably took its 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, as 
by many other races, water was thought to be the 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of beneficent, 
powers, and the act of suffusion therefore brought 
the child under the influence of these. Hence 
the claim of the master-magician in the Hadvamdl 
(v. 158): ‘This I can make sure when I suffuse a 
man-child with water—he shall not fall when he 
ae in the host ; no sword shall bring him low.’ 
The rite was performed by the child’s father, or by 
one near: of kin, or by some person of standing with 
whom the father was socially on familiar terms. 

Intimately connected with this initiation b 
water was the act of naming the child. Both 
ceremonies, in fact, were performed at the same 
time by one and the same person, and between 
the infant and the name-giver there was thus 
constituted a special bond of union, which was 
of life-long duration, and was signalized by the 
name-giver’s bestowing a gift upon the child at 
the ceremony itself. In connexion with the birth 
of Harald Grafeld, for instance, we are told that 
‘Eirikr and Gunnhild had a son whom Haraldr 
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Haarfager suffused with water, and to whom he 
gave the name, ordaining that he should be king 
after his father Eirik’ (Heimskringla, ed. F. 


Jénsson, i. 161). In virtue of this act of naming,. 


which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
teligious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acquired a 
legal significance likewise. So long asa child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suffusion, its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment; he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force in the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded 
the older rite; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter half of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, 7.e. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 

rotection of the law. From this circumstance 
it is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted from the Christian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
that baptism invests the child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism—regulations never found among non- 
Teutonic peoples—we feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the influence of 
the Roman practice of naming the child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies lustricus. 


Literature.—K. Maurer, ‘Uber die Wasserweihe des ger- 
manischen Heidentums’ (Abhand. d. k. Bayr. Akad. der Wiss., 
Cl. i. vol. xv. pt. iii., Munich, 1880); K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, iv. 314, 632 ff. (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid, Das Wethwasser tm heidnischen wu. christlichen Cultus 
(Hanover, 1869); W. Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen 
(Berlin, 1858), 310ff.; J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertumer 4 
(Leipzig, 1899), i. 630 ff. E. Mock. 


BAPTISM BY BLOOD. —Two uses of the 
expression ‘baptism by blood’ must be dis- 
tinguished: (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the sufferings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal use.—Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men plays an important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had oe purgative and propitiatory properties 
ascribed to it, as being the seat and vehicle of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 
127), and a similar act was observed in Vedic 
ritual (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, 
176, 179). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far spiritualized that there is only one instance 
in the OT (1 K 228) which can properly be described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf. Hastings’ DB i. 257, s.v. ‘ Bath, 
Bathing’). For its employment in Jewish cere- 
monial see separate artt. COVENANT, PURIFICA- 
TION, SACRIFICE. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Rhod. Argonaut. iv. 704f. ; A’schylus, 
Hum. 282f.), and in the Roman Lupercalia there 
was a piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in Dioads resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium (Hemobolium, ef. 
Orelli’s CIL, No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood of bull or ram from the pit 
over which the beast had been slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘taurobolio criobolioque renatus 
in eternum,’ Berlin CIL vi. 510). See separate 
artt. CRIOBOLIUM, GREAT MOTHER, TAUROBOLIUM. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
ef. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, 251; and for 
Scandinavian and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies, i. 45; and U. Jahn, Opfer- 
gebrauche, 31. Cf. also p. 372°. 

(2) Metaphorical use.—In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyrdom. Polycarp (A.D. 
156), who stripped himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very well have wished to signify 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his de morte Peregrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation for 
death, it was probably not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to ca out in his own 
person the prophecy of Mk 10 (cf. H. F. Stewart, 
Invocation of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the effect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c. 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
xii.) says that two things confer forgiveness of sins, 
viz., baptism and suffering for Christ. Hermas 
(Pastor, iii., Simil. 9, § 28) says much the same: 
‘Omnium eorum deleta sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obierunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S. Perpetuce (A.D. 202): ‘a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ab obstetrice ad retiarium lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo’ (Passio S. Per- 
petue, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, who says: 
‘est quidem nobis etiam secundum lauacrum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de quo dominus, habeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum iam tinctus fuisset’ 
(de Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s ed. ad doc.). 

The distinction between the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsewhere is maintained by the anonymous author 
of de Rebaptismate, and by Cyprian, who says (de 
Exhort. Martyr. pref. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water (Hom. in Jud. 
vil. 473; cf. Redepenning, Origenes, ii. 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of peace by later 
writers, ¢.g. Ambrose, Augustine, beri ot Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity definitely adopted the scheme of 
baptismum sanguinis aque flaminis (sc. spiritus 
sancti) (cf. Thomas Aq. Summa, p. iii., q. xi. xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism by blood, fire, tears as merely rhetorical 
(so DCA 1. 169, s.v. ‘Baptism’); but Hagenbach 
(History of Christian Doctrine’, i. 286) points out 
that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 


LITERATURE. — H. Dodwell, Dissertationes Cyprianice 
Bremen, 1690; J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, London, 
1907; F. W. Gass, ‘ Das christliche Martyrtum in den ersten 
Jabrbunderten’ in Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, 
Gotha, 1859; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1875; 
Hagenbach, Hist of Christian Doctrine5 (Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1880); U. Jahn, Die deutschen Opfergebrduche, Breslau, 
1884; J. M. Lupton, Tertullian de Baptismo, Cambridge, 
1908 ; H. F. Stewart, Doctrina Romanensium de Invocatione 
Sanctorum, London, 1907. H. F. STEWART. 


BAQILANI.—Bagilani (+ A.H. 403=A.D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash‘arites—so named from the 
founder of the school—by his teacher Mugahid, a 

ag of Ash‘ari himself (+ A.H. 324=4A.D. 935) and 
ahili ({ A.H. 327=A.D. 938). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
Sipe the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu'ta- 
zilites, and at the same time to maintain a con- 
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ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqilani, in his endea- 
vour to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu'tazilite, 7.e. a rationalist and an infidel, but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'‘arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mu‘tazilites. That he had a potent influence upon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact that 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
al-Ghazali(t+ A.H. 505=A.D. 1111), the greatest theo- 
logian of Islam, and his teacher Juwaini (+ A.H. 478 
=A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimiya (+ A.H. 728=A.D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
(+ A.H. 879=A.D. 1474) in his Commentary on Tisi's 
(+ AH. 672=A.D. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
(Tagrid), Treatise ii., ‘Inquiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Bagqilani’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash‘arl (see AL-ASH'ARI, p. 111), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the orthodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of asecond. The 
extant dicta of Baqilani, however, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further differences of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
born in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Basra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 
Kadi Abia Bakr, but his full name was Abi Bakr 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqilani. 

. HORTEN. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNUM.—See PuRI- 
FICATION (Iranian), 


BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCHBA. — See 
MESSIAHS (PSEUDO-). 


BARDS. 


Breton (E. ANWYL), p. 412. 
Irish (DOUGLAS HyDB), p. 414. 


BARDS (Breton).—Though the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
oetry is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
he reason for this is that in Brittany the ruling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the French tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in medizval times there appears to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
rofessional bards, as there was in Wales; while, 
in later times, there was no popular demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
popular kind (such as the ballads called Gwerziou 
and Soniou), or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqué, in his zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in medieval Brittany a 
body of heroic ead had flourished ; but there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such poetry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we have in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics of a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it approaches nearer in many respects to some 
of the Southern Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. ANWYL), p. 416. 


literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Chrétien de Troyes derived his Arthurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthurian literary cycle in medieval Brittany 
at all; and the other British heroes, who are asso- 
ciated with Arthur, do not appear even to have 
been known in Brittany; while in Wales, on the 
other hand, they were the leading heroes both of 
prose and of verse narrative. In Wales the centres 
of the bardic system were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronaee given to 
Breton poetry. As M. Loth of Rennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 15th century. The language cer- 
tainly was written before then, since we have 
Breton glosses and Breton proper names in writing ; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in existence no single fragment of it. In his 
Chrestomathie bretonne A. Loth says : 


‘ After having invaded all the coasts of the Armorican pen- 
insula from the Couesnon to the Loire, after having had the 
upper hand in the old dioceses of Dol, Saint-Malo, Saint-Brieuc, 
Tréguier, Léon, Cornouailles, and Vannes on the Nantes coast, 
and in the interior having commenced to cross, from the 8th to 
the 9th cent., even the Vilaine to the neighbourhood of Redon, 
Breton is found, after the 11-12th cent., suddenly thrust back 
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towards the West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
same area as it doesto-day. Thealliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of France itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman zone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in medizval Breton bear witness to this: they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French ; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.’ 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in medieval 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as he points 
out, we should not be justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent. of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such asystem, which, he says, has features 
in common with the versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets (trowveres bretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to which it appealed or the oral character of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French medizval literature 
is that not a line of Breton medieval literature 
exists before the 15th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
peony from the 15th and subsequent centuries that 


ave come down to us: 

(1) A Breton fragment in the farce of M. Pathelin (Loth, RCel 
iv. 451, v. 225). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the 15th cent. (published 
by Loth, 1b. viii. 161). (3) A metrical life of St. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 1837 by 
the Abbé Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Gonidec, and by M. Ernault, 2b. viii. 230 ff.). 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of the 15th century. The story is that of the Latin Life 
of St. David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirinon. — 

From the 16th cent. onwards the chief com- 
positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
lays, which show unmistakably the influence of 


rench models. 

In 1530 there was published Le Grand Mystere de Jésus, of 
which a copy exists in the Bibliothéque Nationale. From the 
evidence of Innate, M. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Allienne. M. Loth 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Gresban, or rather that of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1486, and soon afterwards printed by Vérard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the 7’ransitus Beate 
Marie (Tremenvan an ytron guerches Maria), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary (Pemzec leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man (Buhez 
Mabden). For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mystery, which was published in the 
t6th cent. and afterwards in the 17th, was Le Mystere de Sainte 
Barbe. The first edition was published in 1557, and the second 
in 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bernard de Leau, 

rinter of Morlaix (see ‘Bibliographie des traditions et de la 
iitterature populaire de la Bretagne’ [pp. 315-316], by H. Gaidoz 
and Paul Sébillot, published at Paris [1882] as an extract from the 
RCel). This Mystery has been reprinted after the 1557 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, by a distinguished 
Bretonscholar, M. E. Ernault, professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Société des bibliophiles bretons, 1885). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. Loth shows that there are differences 
between the two plays sufficiently marked to justify the supposi- 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery is The Mirror of Death, composed in 1519 and printed 
in 1575, at the Convent of St. Francisof Cuburien. This Mystery 
is in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a copy ofa portion of it only through the good offices of the Abbé 
Oorré of Lesneven, who transcribed it. 


In the 17th cent. we find also some Breton hymns 
ublished by Tanguy Gueguen in 1650, but there 
he been no development of hymnology in Breton 
comparable for a moment with that of Wales. In 
the 18th cent. the work of adapting and copying 
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Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and we 
have the following among other compositions of 
this type: 

(1) Robert le Diable, a Mystery in six acts and two days. This 
bears the date 30th November 1741. M. Loth shows it to be of 
French origin, but states that it is very different from the play 
of ‘Robert le Diable’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, t. vi. 
(Société des anciens textes frangais), and also from the Mystere 
du xive sitcle, published at Rouen in 1836. (2) The Creation 
of the World. The oldest known MS of this play was written in 
1760, and is, like the Cornish Gwreans an bys (‘ The Creation of 
the World’), an imitation of the French. (3) The T'ragedy of 
St. Alexis. This was represented in 1799, and is a translation 
into Breton from French, though its precise French source is 
not known. M. Loth points out that it is very different from 
the Miracle play of ‘St. Alexis’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, 
t. iii. p. 282 (Société des anciens textes francais). 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cent. is 
Luzel (Frangois-Marie), who was born on 6th June 
1821 at Plouaret, Cétes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent. owe 
probably more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
masgns (1st half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, but his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to be of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter, 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. lLuzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays; he also 

athered together a considerable body of i ular 
bette ballad posteys the Gwerziou Breiz-Izel and 
the Soniou Breiz-Izel. Itisin these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the poetic 
spirit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
Penillion telyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adequately pee In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 
reton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its own. It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
humbler life of man. It has various moods, but the 
raver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre- 
A pmindhed, This poetry is especially interesting as 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world, In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very dilferent. The Breton mind is con- 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive ; Brittany 
is the great Roman Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the 19th cent. have 
met with a hearty response in Wales; and the 
industrial problems of the age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centres of 
Wales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap- 
prochement between Wales and Brittany, which is 
roving a stimulus to Breton literature and to 
reton institutions. One feature of this rapproche- 
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ment has been the exchange of visits at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de ]’Estourbeillon, M. 
Fustec, M. le Goffic, and M. Jaffrennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To Mt. le Goffic Brittany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 
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E. ANWYL. 

BARDS (Irish). — The earliest poems of the 
Irish bards are lost; but although it is not easy 
to re-construct for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 
eo pes poets, we are by no means without 

ta to attempt such re-construction. We know, 
in the first place, that the poet was regarded as 
possessed of powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to death by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages; and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
with the power of being able to rhyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, by virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order; and when Christi- 
anity superseded Druidism in the 5th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders; and amid Christian times he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7th cent. were not rhymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction—a sort of 
rhythm, and perhaps to some extent alliteration. 

The frish memory, always very tenacious, has 
handed down to us in some of our oldest MSS 

(several verses said to be the first ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
sect than Amergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 

remon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius himself, to whom (or to whose uncle 
Ith) every free Celtic family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced themselves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Mannus, 
whose father was the god Tuisco. These verses of 

Amergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhymed outburst, called rosg by 

the Irish; and there can be little doubt that 
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they wére handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, pee s for hundreds of 
years before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Romanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha- 
bet. As it has always been the belief of the Gaels 
that these verses of Amergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 


except Greece alone : 
‘I am the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

I am the wave of the ocean, 

Iam the murmur of the billows, 

I am the ox of seven combats, 

Iam the vulture upon the rock, 

I am a beam of the sun, 

I am the fairest of plants, 

I am a wild boar in valour, 

I am a salmon in the water, 

I am a lake in the plain, 

I am a word of science, 

I am a point of the lance of battle, 

I am the man who creates in the head (#.¢. of man) 
the fire (i.e. the thought). 

Who is it that throws light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not I)? 

Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)? 

Who teaches the place where couches the sea (if not I)?’ 


It is only natural that D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run through the 
poem. It may, however, have no such pregnant 
signification, and may be merely a panegyric, 
couched in metaphor, upon the prowess of the singer 
himself. ante es oem ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to be an invocation of Ireland, of 
which he and his brothers took possession for the 
Milesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendency towards 
alliteration, and shows a strongly marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as— 

‘I invoke thee, Erin, 
Brilliant, brilliant sea, 
Fertile, fertile hill, 
Wavy, wavy wood, 
Flowing, flowing stream, 
Fishy, fishy lake,’ etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Amergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
back as 1700 B.c., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.c.. All that we can say with certainty is 
that they are very old. In like manner we find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiquity 
and almost unintelligible, despite the heavy glosses 
added to them by the Irish of the Middle Ages. 

After the general establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, which was largely owing to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his missionary labours 
about the year 432—though there were ‘Ghralena 
in the South of Ireland before his time—we find 
the poets still ey ing a very high position. In 
the preface to the old law-book the Seanchus Mor, 
some of whose tracts in their present form cannot, 
age Jubainville, be later than the close of the 
6th cent., we read that the Old Law had been 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long before St. 
Patrick’s time. ‘Whoever the poet was,’ says 
the text, ‘who connected it by a thread of poetry 
before Patrick, it lived until it was exhibited to 
Patrick. The preserving shrine is the poetry, and 
the Seanchus, or Law, is what is preserved therein.’ 
The tract itself begins thus: 

‘The Seanchus of the men of Erin—what has preserved it? 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition from one to 
another, the composition of poets.’ 

Here it is that we probably come upon the real 
secret of the early poet’s importance, which, as we 
know, placed him next to the prince and rendered 
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his person sacrosanct. This importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 


throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, | 


into such forms as could be stereotyped upon the 
only material then available—the human memory. 
We know from Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Cesar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It is very probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealogies, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of writing had been diffused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to Payee 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters ha 
ence become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
clergy, in Ireland, but they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ‘sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be the more readil 
understood if we remember that one of the principa. 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
the tribal genealogies upon which the ho nine of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
own knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with if the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortly before 
the birth of Christ. He it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it the office of judee also; for, says the 
old text, ‘poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee (the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

_ The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Ireland, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to get rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of Drum- 
ceat in A.D. 590, where their numbers were greatly 
cut down and their prerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who ston the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Tenmlaida, Imbas 
forosnai, and Dichetal do chennaibh na tuaithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called Cétnad, of which the text says: 


‘It is used for finding out a theft: one sings it, that is to say, 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to be 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one’s sleep the man 
who has brought it away is clearly shown and made known,’ etc. 


Another Cétnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
long-lived children.’ Another curious operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dichinn, intended to punish any 
king or ee who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his poem. The poet, says the text, 

‘was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to be made; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 


passage pass muster], and thirty poets should be had to com- 
se the satire.’ 


he proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven grades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[olZav] was the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

‘at the rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
the boundary of seven lands, and each of them was to turn hi 
face to a different land, and the ollamh’s face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a hawthorn which should be growing on the 
top of a hill; and the wind should be blowing from the north; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; and each man was to sing a verse 
of his composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others in concert after him with 
theirs; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the hawthorn tree; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in the case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them ; and, if it was the king who was in the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and his robes, and his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are really remnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitious rever- 
ence with which the poets must have been regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-books ; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet was not called a ‘bard’ but a jile 
(filla). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester ; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest epee of status. 

here the file received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the jfile and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders of file, and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. The bards were divided into ‘free’ and 
‘un-free’ bards, There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rhyme seems 
open todoubt. Zeuss, the father of Celtic learning, 
asserts that they did. One thing is certain : we find 
the Irish as early as the 7th century—that is, long 
before any other people in Europe made use of it— 
bringing rhymed poetry to a high pitch of per- 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
people on the globe, at any period of the world’s 

istory, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘tending for the most 
parte to the hurte of the English or [the] maynten- 
aunce of theyre owne lewde libertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Reformation. So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18th cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

Lrrsraturr.—O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish, 8 vols., London, 1878, and the same author’s Lectures on 
the MS Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878; 
Hardiman, Jrish Minstrelsy, or Bardic Remains of Ireland, 
London, 1831; Thurneysen, ‘ Mittelirische Verslehren,’ [rische 
Texte, 8rd ser. i., Leipzig, 1891; Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society, vol. v., ‘The Proceedings of the great Bardic Institu- 
tion,’ Dublin, 1860; O’Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847 ; 
Sigerson, Bards of the Gael and Gall2, London, 1907 ; Keating, 
History of Ireland (Irish Texts Society’s ed. 1908), iii. 93 ff. ; 
Atkinson, On Irish Metric, Dublin, 1884; Hyde, Literary 
History of Ireland, London, 1899. 
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BARDS (Welsh).—1. Definition and scope of 
the term.—In Welsh the modern form of the term 
for a poet is bardd [dd=English soft th], but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was bard. In one of the old We sh 
glosses (8th or 9th cent.) on Martianus Capella the 
word ‘epica’ is glossed as bardaul [=mod. Welsh 
barddol}. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zeuss-Ebel, 
p- 1070), ‘tubicen’ is explained as barth [th=W. 
dd) hirgorn (‘the bard of the long horn’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as menestrier (‘a mime’). In Welsh, 
as in Irish, the term ‘ bard’ preserved the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Posidonius, quoted by 
Athenzus (vi. 49, p. 246°¢), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as Bdpda (bardot), and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted by Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197), speaks 
of Bdpdo, ovdres (vates), and dpvida (druidai) as 
‘three tribes’ (-pla g¢i\a) among the Celts, the 
bards being ‘composers of hymns and poets’ 
(duvnTal nal monral). Diodorus, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as ‘composers of 
songs’ (wouyral wedGv), while he further states that 
they sang, Thy ne by instruments like lyres, 

raising some and reviling others. One of these 
instruments in use among the Britons, as we learn 
from Venantius Fortunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, crwth). It will be seen from these refer- 
ences that the bards op to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and one of the most 
characteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the bards and thgir productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term ‘bard’ in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brythonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
while the term corresponding to ovdres (Lat. vates, 
Irish faith, Welsh gwawd, ‘song’) appears to have 
been common to Italic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the feelings of his tribe on important occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, but also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 

osed by these official interpreters of tribal feeling. 

sesar (de Rell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large body of oral poetry, which they were not 
allowed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the Welsh community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modern countries generally, is an 
individual rather than a social product. It is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains man 
ee and lines of true insight and real sesthetic 

eauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Welsh laws.—In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Pencerdd (‘chief of song’), or Bardd Cadeiri 
(‘the throned bard’); (2) Bardd teulu (‘the art 
of the house-host or retinue’); and (3) bards of 
the lowest grade, who were called sometimes 
Clerwyr, sometimes Oferfeirdd (‘superfluous 
bards’), and sometimes Berrdd Yspydeit (‘bards 
receiving entertainment’). The throned bard sat 
next below the jpdge of the court in the upper 
portion of the hall, while the bard of the household 
sat on one hand of the chief of the household in 
the lower portion, the chief of the household being 
a son of the king, or his nephew, or some other 
member of the blood-royal. One of the duties of 
the chief of the household, we are told, was to 
plsee the harp in the hands of the bard of the 

ousehold at the three principal feasts (Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas). One of his privi- 
leges, too, was that he could have a song from the 
bard of the household whenever he might desire 
it. One section of the Welsh laws enumerates 
the duties and privileges of ‘the bard of the 
household,’ and among them the following :— 

‘ He is to have his land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
his linen clothing from the queen, and his woollen clothing 
from the king. He is to have the clothes of the steward at the 
three principal festivals. When a song is desired, the chaired 


bard is to begin, the first song of God and the second of the 
king who shall own the palace, or, if there be none, let him 
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sing of another king. After the chaired bard, the bard of the 
household, is to sing three songs on various subjects. If the 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
be disturbed by him. He is to have a cow, or an ox, from the 
booty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the pea & and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing the ‘‘ Monarc y of Britain” to them. When he 
shall go with other bards he is to have the share of two.’ 

_ The throned bard, or chief of song, who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his functions and 
privileges also described. 

‘He is to have his land free. He is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and next of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, and of the 
common gains of himself and companions he is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction. He is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not received it from her before. He is to have the amobyr 
(‘‘marriage-fee”) of the daughters of the minstrels. He is to 
lode with the edling (‘‘ heir-apparent”).’ 

or a bard of unusual skill the term prydydd 
was sometimes employed, and the chieftainship of 
rae was obtained by a bardic contest (ymrysson) 
in the form of a dispute between the two candidates. 
An ymrysson of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still extant (see Myvyrian Archaiology?, p. 154a). 
Other terms used in the medieval period were 
Culfardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Posfardd, the earliest instance of which is in the 
Book of Taliessin (14th cent.), poem i., 1. 13, but 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain. 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same ‘person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over those of lower rank, and also to have 
been the epee in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh bards (even the pencerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller (cyfurwydd), 
and the term Mabinogi, representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh medizval narrative, appears to 
be derived from mabinog, a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple bard, 
possibly because this y of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the medieval vaticinations 
(daroganau), such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddon. In the Collatio Canonum (Paris, Bibl. 
nat.), 3182 (prior to end of 11th cent.), dorguid (or 
darguid=derwydd) is a gloss on ‘ pithonicus,’ and 
means ‘a seer.’ 

3 The oldest remains of Welsh poetry.—The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the following documents: (1) A MS 
of the paraphrase of the Gospels into Latin hexa- 
meters, made by C. Vettius Aquilinus Iuvencus, in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written in the pre-Norman 
Welsh script and orthography, which are from all indications 
contemporary with the Welsh glosses of the 9th century. The 
first poem is a hymn, not unlike some of those contained in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
personal poem iy are of loneliness and sadness, of the same 
genre as the ‘Llywarch Hen’ poetry of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Hergest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment is characteristic of this type of early 


poetry. . 

(2) An 11th cent. MS of St. Augustine's ‘de 
Trinitate,’ now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a word of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of St. David’s (1071-1089). These lines are of 
interest, because they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
which we have some fragments in the Book of Aneirin (see 
below). 

(3) The Black Book of Carmarthen (12th and 


early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains some poems by Oynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which are undoubtedly of the 12th cent. ; also certain vaticina- 
tions put into the mouth of Myrddin (Merlin), which clearly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These yaticina- 
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tions are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see MgRLIN). The first poem in this 
MS deals with the same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Taliessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen is the fondness which 
it shows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains consist, in addition to the preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
series of stanzas commemoratory of Welsh heroes, called ‘The 
Stanzas of the Graves,’ a group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters and episodes. Part of the interest of 
these poems consists in the indications which they give of the 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to the prose narratives of the Mabinogion and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads, 
The poems of this cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a few englynion (‘stanzas’), Occasionally, 
as in the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, we find a note of 
genuine poetry, asin the Pe or description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless ae back at least to the 
9th cent., since it is similar in style to the second Welsh poem 
of the Codex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of more objective 
heroic poems descriptive of battle and adventure. 

(4) Lhe Book of Aneirin (early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ‘ Y Gododin,’ a long poem 
of 938 lines, together with shorter poems called ‘Gorchan 
Tutvulch,’ ‘Gorchan Adebon,’ ‘Gorchan Cynvelyn,’ and 
‘Gorchan Maelderw,’ the last-mentioned poem being attributed 
in the MS to Taliessin. Part of it is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close analysis of it shows that 
it consists in parts of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of ‘the Gododin.’ ‘The Gododin,’ too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of being of a composite character; it contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and series of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. ‘The Gododin’ is best regarded as a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Deira 
and Bernicia. The family which holds the leading. place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Cynon ab 
Clydno Eiddin and Urien Rheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Gorchan Maelderw,’ Arthur is 
mentioned in words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. »$36°8 

(5) The Book of Taliessin (14th cent.). 

This MS contains a collection of poetry that has clear links 
of connexion with the earlier heroic cycle. Just as im the 
vaticinations the personality of Myrddin is brought into the 
foreground and made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Taliessin the legend of Taliessin is taken as a basis, and 
he is made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the past, at which in the course of his trans- 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than a professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which is very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mabinogion and the Triads, and, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We here find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the account given of them in prose. Some of the poems in the 
book bear evidence of being poems of the heroic type, cognate 
with ‘the Gododin’ and the oldest parts of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that the interest appears 
to centre round Urien Rete 

(6) The Red Book of Hergest (14th and 15th cents. ). 

This MS, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 
is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable body of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the type attributed to Llywarch Hen, as, for instance, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Urien Rheged. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid-Wales) was the chief 
region where it was developed. It is in this body of Laat 
that much of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman was doubtless 
composed in the Norman period; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its ori; to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
Ystrad Marchell), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 


(7) In the White Book of Rhydderch and the Red 
Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Kulhweh and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may be older than the prose 
narrative, and may be as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. 

There can be little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of peoins com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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are now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is made to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin; Llywarch Hen is made to 
utter lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetry. 

4. The historical poetry of the ‘Gogyn eirdd.’— 
This body of poetry is contained in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with the persons and the events which it describes. 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
whose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It is not improbable that much other poetry 
was composed in Wales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to us. This pee shows all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique: the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetry, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions. There is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and beauty; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
esthetic charm. The following are the chief re- 
 irccaare ie of this type of Welsh poetry in the 

2th and 13th centuries :— 

Meilir (1120-1160), the bard of Gruffydd ab Cynan, prince of 
Gwynedd. Gwalchmai, son of Meilir (1150-1190), the bard of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan’s son, Owain Gwynedd. This poet, as his 
poem ‘ Gwalchmai’s Delight’ shows, had a genuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (1150-1200), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Wales). His verse is 
distinguished by strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, in B yoem addressed to Eva, daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicate sense of beauty which characterized 
his contemporary Gwalchmai. Owain Cyveiliog (1150-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of the 
study of ‘The Gododin’ and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-1172) we have a princely 
bard, whose love-poems have the true ring of Welsh amatory 

etry, and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Vature had its representatives in Wales even amid the stress of 
war. Llywarch ab piywelye 1160-1220) wrote for the most 


part in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Llywelyn ab 
lorwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. The same 
tradition was carried on by Dafydd Benvras (1190-1240), 
Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-1220), Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1250), Elidyr Sais, Llywelyn Fardd, Bleddyn Fardd, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gwalchmai composed a very striking elegy 
on Nest, seen KL of Hywel. During this period poetry, too, 
was composed in honour of the ont Rhys of Deheubarth (S. 
Wales) and his descendants, by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
Phylip Brydydd (1200-1250), and by Prydydd Bychan (1210- 
1260). In this body of poetry we find, too, several religious poems, 
which show that there was no definite cleavage between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular poetry of Wales. The spirit of this 
epech of Welsh poetry may be regarded as culminating in the 
elegy written by Gruffydd ab Yr Ynad Coch (1260-1300) on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last prince of Gwynedd, who was killed 
in 1282. This elegy is one of the finest in the Welsh language. 


5. Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation.—It is a striking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 


leading families became successors to the princes in 
their support ofithe poets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Peamynydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry vu. In various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
ant. ecclesiastical patronage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Crucis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Whitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 
riories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Macntacetle were important factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsh literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the hames 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn would appear to 
have turned the current of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older aye still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were Gruffudd 
ab Maredydd, Gruffydd ab Dafydd ab Tudur, Hywel ab Einion 
Lygliw, Llywelyn Goch ab Meurig Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, Hywel ab Einion Lygliw is best known as the author 
of a poem on Myfanwy of Dinas Bran, Llywelyn Goch as the 
author of a salle fine elegy on Lleucu Liwyd of Pennal 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundred 
poems characterized in many instances by vivid observation of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot be determined 
with certainty, but he flourished approximately in the first half 
of the 14th century. It is clear from his poetry that he was in 
touch with all the leading zones of Welsh poetry in his time 
those of Anglesey, North Cardiganshire, Emlyn, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated in some capacity with a monastic institution, but his 

etry is animated by a deliberate anti-ascetic tendency and an 
intense passion for nature. Much of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s skill 
consists in his power of describing the essentials of an object or 
a scene in a few telling lines. His spirit is that of a refined 
humanism, and his verse bears the impress of elegant and cul- 
tured surroundings. His poems abound in allusions to native 
and other legends and romances, and the various series, which 
certain of his poems form, are, as it were, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the Cywydd, a metre invented 
either by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
together a series of couplets consisting of the last two lines of 
an englyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in the background of the poetry of the earlier 

eriod, since no instance of it before the time of Dafydd ab 
Giles appears tobe extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
eulogies and elegies, Dafydd ab Gwilym eschews archaisms, and 
aims at a simple and lucid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
singular richness of his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
poetry, and he is succeeded by a number of imitators, especially 
in his love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that his was the sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1350), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual or ascetic side of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expressing sympathy with 
the toiler. 
One of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelity to the 
acts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in consciousness 
of the essential facts of the common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
struggle, relieved by love, by the beauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charm of the muse. 
Until the accession of Henry VII. we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political interest, as in the poems of 
Iolo Goch (late 14th and early 15th cent.), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), Gutto’r 
Glyn (1430-1468), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). The political interests of these periods are 
reflected also in the Brudiau, or ‘ Vaticinia,’ to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poe was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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were not complete without being embodied in 
verse. This led to the practice of minute descrip- 
tions of various objects, animate and inanimate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fetched comparisons. 

The chief imitators of Datydd ab Gwilym are Dafydd Nanmor 
(1330-1390), Bedo Aerddren (c. 1480) and Bedo rwynilys (c. 


1450), Bedo Phylip Bach (c. 1480), Ieuan Deulwyn 1460-1490 > 
and ‘batyda ab Edmwnt adatom . : 


The intimate connexion of the Welsh poets of this 
eriod with the life of their country, and their often 
high sense of literary art, wale their works 
invaluable for a study of the Welsh mind and of 
its social and other ideals at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often flourishing 
around the home of some powerful patron, rise 
into prominence, such as the North-East zone, 
where we have the ‘three brothers of March- 
wiail’ (c. 1350), and also Iolo Goch, Meredydd ab 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Dafydd ab Edmwnt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo Brwynllys, Hywel Dafi (c. 1450), Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, Iorwerth Fynglwyd, Ieuan Deulwyn, 
and others flourished; while there were other 
important zones around T in South-West 
Cardiganshire, and Machynlleth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of the poetry of this period 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage- 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thorough study is now commencing. As the poets 
of the period were in close touch with the leading 
families of Wales, they reflect very faithfully the 
dominant ideas of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during the Wars of the Roses. In these 
ms, too, we see the contrast between Welsh 
rural life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the boroughs, which were 
practically English garrisons established in Wales. 
In some cases the bardic profession was continued 
from father to son, as in the case of Howel Swrdwal 
(1370-1420) and Ieuan ap Howel Swrdwal, Tudur 
Penllyn and Ieuan ap Tudur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, Rhys Nanmor, and Dafydd 
Nanmor the younger. The poets who most reflect 
litical movements during this period are Iolo 
och, Dafydd Nanmor, Lewis Glyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. is reflected in a poem by Dafydd 
Llwyd addressed to ‘ Henry VII. after he had won 
the kin dom, and to Arthur his son when he was 
born.’ Several of the Welsh bards appear to have 
regarded the accession of Henry VII. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of Wales. 
me of the most striking features of this period 
is the interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh poetry, and even in the Red Book of Hergest 
there is a grammar of the Welsh language and an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
' this period, too, the bardie profession became so 
popular that its maintenance threatened to become 
a burden on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh bards may have had when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the princes 
and the houses of their patrons, it is certain that 
the Carmarthen Eisteddfod of 1451 had a. very 
definite aim and purpose, eae to serve as a 
bardic assize for the repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The leading 
spirits at this Eisteddfod were Gruffudd ab Nicolas, 
a prominent Carmarthenshire gentleman ; Llawd- 
den, a bard from South Wales; and Dafydd ab 
Edmwnt, from the zone of North-East Wales. 
These emphasized the importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation. The 
Glamorganshire bards rebelled against the strin- 


gency of this system, and set up a system of their 
own. There are indications that, coincident with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the Welsh tradition, came in also. The consequence 
was that a new impetus was dies to poetic com- 
position, and the number of professional bards 
steadily grew. In 1524 and 1568, Eisteddfodau, or 
Bardic Assizes, had again to be held to seek once 
more to classify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were held at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, within the North-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most flourishing. 
The leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Llansannan, in Denbigh- 
shire, a nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is distinguished by his skill in 
description asi in the composition of striking 
couplets. His pupil, Gruffudd Hiraethog, was the 
teacher of some of the leading bards of the Second 
Caerwys Eisteddfod, such as Simwnt Fychan, Wil- 
liam Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and William Llfn. In 
North Wales poetry flourished at this time chiefly ~ 
in the North-East zone, but there was also an im- 
ortant zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 

erionethshire and another in Montgomeryshire, 
with which Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi- 
nent Welsh grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaeth, near Llandudno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
bury of Bug, near Corwen, were great patrons of 
Welsh poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti- 
ful poetry of the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see Iolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine sesthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Llfn, some 
very striking and graphic lines. The period of the 
Reformation was one of great activity in the poetic 
zones, especially of N. Wales. 

6. Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day.—During the period of the Common- 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little support or 
encouragement, owing to the decay of several of 
the older Welsh families, which were strong] 
Royalist in sympathy. Moreover, the Wels 
gentry had ceased by this time, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social poetry fell into the back- 

ound. Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
Sorkmonwoaltit that Huw Morus of Pontymeibion 
in East Denbighshire, a strong Royalist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of the ‘Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert’ poetry, 
which was largely the outcome of the newer 
musical needs o ales. The brothers Gruffudd, 
William, and Rhisiart Phylip of Ardudwy carried 
on the literary tradition of their father, Sion 
Phylip, and there is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles I. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionethshire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles I1., and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1692-1714 by Owen 
Griffith of Llanystumdwy. The newer and freer 
type of oe was also represented by the hymns, 
carols, ballads, etc., which began to emerge into 
prominence and show that Welsh poetry was be- 

inning to appeal to a new Welsh-speaking public. 
n the middle of the 18th cent. an able family of 
Welshmen, of whom Lewis Morris (the great- 

andfather of the late Sir Lewis Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh pack ie collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young Welshmen of scholar- 
ship and genius to tags te and publish poetry of a 
high order in the Welsh tongue. The antiquarian 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated by Edward Llwyd 
(Lhuyd), keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; and it is significant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goron Owen, Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir), and William Wynn. 
At the same time the great religious awakening of 
the 18th cent. bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of Tina writers of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
celyn in Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns ‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,’ and 
‘Over those gloomy hills of darkness’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh-reading 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
in many parts of Wales. Many members of the 
Welsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the revived Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh poetry being the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of Owain 
Jones (Owain Myfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and Iolo 
Morgannwg. ‘The competitions connected with 
the Eisteddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now afforded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various tic zones, as, for 
instance, that of Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglyn and Twm o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by his ‘Interludes,’ sought 
to aes the rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which had been only meagrely represented in the 
past by some portions se Biblical plays. The 
national Eisteddfod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
have stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Much of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent. is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, both on the 
religious and on the secular side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent. have been 
ministers of religion, and, with rare exceptions, 
the poetry of Wales in this important period, 
which may be aly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a high and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of Welsh literature. - 

The chief poets of the 19th cent., in addition to 
those already named, have been Eben Fardd (1802- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The esthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current Welsh poetry, but, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalness and spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very living at the 
pene day, and poetic expression is in no sense 

hind the remarkable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, ete. It is no mere anti- 


quarian, resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of the Welsh people. 


, 
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BARNABITES.—The Congregation of the Re- 
gular Clergy of S. Paul Decollato (commonly called 
‘Barnabites’ from their ancient house of S. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened in 1547) goes 
back to the Deg sang 0h the 16th century. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the Church of 
Rome (May 27, 1897). About the year 1530 Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
who after their death gained through their reputa- 
tion for holiness the title of ‘ venerable’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the people, and in 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 
piety. 

By his Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1533, which 


commences, Vota per que in humilitatis spiritu, 
Clement VII. granted to Zaccaria and to Ferrari 
authority to set up the new religious Order. Paul 


ll. by two other Briefs, Dudum felicis recorda- 
tionts Clementi, etc. (July 25, 1535), and Pastoralis 
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one cura, etc. (Dec. 1, 1543), placed the Order in 
irect dependence on the Holy See, granting it 
likewise many rights and privileges; and finally, 
Julius 11. confirmed the Order 
Feb. 22, 1550, Rationt congruit et convenit hones- 
tati, ete. (cf. Littere et Constitutiones SS. PP. 
sh ongregat. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli Apostoli, 
ome, 1853, p. 3ff.). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married re and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Ludovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘ Angelicals of S. Paul,’ for which he had also 
obtained the approval of Paul II. in 1535. 
But the work of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (+ Nov. 
25, 1544) and Morigia (+ Oct. 23, 1545), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent. 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 
preckee with zeal to the a. instituting con- 
aternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless of the hatred which ney began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have expected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 
ete” They were accused before the Republic of 
ing political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy ; and they were 
compelled to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. or did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso went to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biografia di S. 
Carlo Barromeo, Milan, 1858, Dissert. ii. p. 251). 
1. Colleges.—Shortly after this time the Barna- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to afford an idea of their subse- 
quent diffusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 
In Italy the first college, or house, of the Barna- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come: in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup- 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
in 1881; in Monza, S. Maria di Carrobiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
ip i571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Casale in 1573; Vercelli in 1574; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1575, afterwards S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vil. the residence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards; in Milan, 8. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825; Zagarolo in 1592; Pisa in 1594; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re- 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816; Novara in 
1539; Sanseverino in 1601; in Lodi, 8. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco in Lodi in 1833 ; 
in Asti (in Piedmont), S. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822; in 
Perugia, 8. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
in 1775, and then passing to the House of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 
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established in 1837; Acqui in the same year 1607 ; 
in Naples in 1608, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo after 
1818, S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo aa 1860; in Turin, S$. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, S. Paoloil Vecchio in 1609, 
then in 1650 S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre; Aquila, 1610; 
Foligno, 1612; Tortona, 1618; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664; in Florence, S. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Querce from 1867; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814; Piacenza, 1632; 
Reggio, 1664; Alessandria, 1659; Crema, 1664; 
Parma, 1668; Udine, 1680; Finale Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711; Porto Maurizio, 1736; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836; S. Felice-a- 
Cancello (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2. Missions.—The first mission of the Barna- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
Father Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marchesi of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul v., King Henry Iv. of France 
obtained some Barnabites to about in Béarn in the 
work of destroyi the heresy of Calvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortune Colomes Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same time S. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Barnabites were thus 
able to penetrate from Béarn and Savoy into 
France. We may cite among the houses of Savoy 
and of France tous of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan, Bourg-Saint-Andéol, Loches, 
Bazas, Guéret, Oléron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 under the auspices of Dupanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owin 
te the influence and goodwill of the caldhrated 
Russian count, Gregory Schouvaloff, who had 
passed from the Orthodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Cornelio Porzio into Valtellina; but this 
mission, notwithstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites were sent into Austria by Urban VIII. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand 11. for some ‘religious’ fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Barnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of S. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. ome the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement XI. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dying 
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children, Father Cesati with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic,’ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnabites by Benedict XIv. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Sala, op. cié. p. 284). 
The history of this mission is recorded in the Description of 
~ the Burmese Empire by the Barnabite missionary Sangermano, 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1808 (d. 1819). After Oalchl 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict xIv. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built—at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphanage for girls; at Avaa 
church ; at Pegu a church and house; at Monla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches in Subaroa ; at Chiam-sua-rocca 6 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr. Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1756, when Nerini was 
killed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon m1. Among the Barnabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is due Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec. 12, 1776), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Regi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius VII. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (f 1851); Fathers Stanislao Tomba (+ 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (+ 1843), who were 
made bishops, the former of Forli, the latter of 
Assisi; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecchi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grandi (orator and poet), 
Giuseppe Racagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church: 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (+ 1592); Carlo Bascapé, bis op of 
Novara (+ 1615); Juste Guérin, prince and bishop 
of Genoa; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tornielli (annalist); Redento Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer); Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Domulge De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians); Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
maso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, ete. 

Commencing with the year 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (+ 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Almerici). In 
Belgium the Barnabites opened a house in 1886 at 
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Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the expulsion of all ‘religious’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. ‘In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3. Constitutions. —The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zaccaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
(Constitutiones Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli Decollati libris 

uattuor distincte, Milen, 1579 ; other editions, 
itilan, 1617; Naples, 1829; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they ae had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory XIII. by his Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this last the following are some 
of the rules:—The General Superior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. All the members of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at the same time every member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changed from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander VIII. (1690). The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular cler Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, the recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier (History of Religious 
Orders, p. 363) : 

‘Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Srcailes the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years.’ ° 

The Congregation of the Barnabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 

rovince of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia; and the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 

rovince contains. Every house has its own 

uperior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the affairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may be changed 
at the end of every year, or may be re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. : 

_Lirsratuns.—Fr, L, Barelli, Memorie dell’ origine fonda- 
zione avanzamenti ecc, della Congregaz. de Chierict Regolari 
di S. Paolo, 2 vols., Bologna, 1703-1707; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Historia Congregat. Clerr. Regg. S. P. ab ejus primordiis ad 
tnitium sec. xvi., Rome, 1852; L. Ungarelli, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum e C eg. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli, vol. i. (the only 
one published), Rome, 1846; Pietro Grazioli, Prastantium 
Virorum qui in Congregat. S. Pauli vulgo Barnabitarum 
memoria nostra florwerunt, Bologna, 1751; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fui biograjict di insigni Barnabiti, Orema, 1870; Collezione di 
vite det pit distinti religiosi della Congregazione dei Chier. RR. 
di 8S. Paolo detti Barnabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1858-1862; Helyot, 
Histoire des ordres monastiques, iv. 100-116, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-19; Currier, History of Religious Orders, pp. 360-363, 
New York, 1894; Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen der 
katholischen Kirche3, iii. 270-274, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire, compi 
chiejly from native Documents .. . and translated from his 
MS by William Tandy, Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 1885) ; 
Griffini, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto, 
Udine, 1781. The continuation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
will shortly be published by the writer of this article. 


G. BoFFITo. 

BARODA.—1. Name and history.—The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. Vato- 
dara (vata, ‘banyan-tree,’ udara, ‘cavity’) ‘in 
the heart of a banyan grove’; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf; a local legend (BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandavati, ‘city of sandalwood’ or ‘of the Jain 
king Chandan’; Viravati or Virakshetra, ‘land or 
field of heroes.’ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occupation 
from A.D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( ‘ cowherd’ ; ef. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NJN@Q i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times pe of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Patan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dwarka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaji Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2. Statistics of religion.—The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79°22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8°54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9°02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3°31 per cent.) being made up of Jains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Visnu, and the ,remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; are ae Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘right-hand’ (Dakshina-margi) 
and ‘ left-hand’ (Vama-mdargi), the former worship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrik cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Rama ; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kabir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
and the GaneSapanthi are worshippers of Ganeéa 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

‘Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 


than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists’ (Census Report, 1901, i. 187). 


The Maratha ruling dynasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘sword father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
the Kunbi caste, from which the Marathas have 
mainly spruag (BG xviii. 43 i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall (Asiatic Studies ?, 
i. 30) writes : 

‘These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.’ 

3. Hinduism.—In its public and private worship 
(puja) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twice-born’ (dvija) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
the animistic basis of thefaithisshown in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose (or penes pee ye the destroyer of noxious 
snakes; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), and the acacia; of stones representin 
iva, Visnu, and Ganesa, and the conch-shell ; o 
ewellery and books of account; and of arms carried 
y the military classes (Census Rep. 1901, i. 122 ff.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages; and the domestic rules of ritual (sam- 
skara) prescribed for each stage of life—conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Siete 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly be per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal; Bechraji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yont, 
or symbol of the female sex (BG vii. 609 ff.); and 
Karnali on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4. Jains.—The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction and examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration (Census Rep. 1901, i. 
149). 

5. Animists.—The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gamit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubla, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagat, or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary himself. One of these, Kavadio 
Dev, has no image or temple; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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ritual being like that common to the other N. 
Dravidian (wh. see) tribes (2b. i. 155 ff.). 

6. Parsis.—One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsari, which they occupied in A.D. 
1142, after leaving their first settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous fire-temples, and 
towers of silence for the exposure of the dead. 
Here burns the sacred fire, which they claim to 
have brought with them from Persia (BG vii. 566 ff. ; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, 1884, 
i. 37; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsis, Bombay, 1905). 

7. Christians.—The increase in the number of 
Christians, due to missionary work among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthy. The community which in 1872 num- 
bered 313 had in 1901 increased to 7691. 

Litgeraturg.—J. A. Dalal, Census Report, 1901, vol. xviii. 
of Reports of the Census of India; F. A. H. Elliott, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. vii., 1883; J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 1813 ; 
A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat 2, 1878. For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elliot-Dowson, Hist. of -India, 1866-77; Sir E. C. Bayley, 
Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, 1886; J. Grant 
Duff, History of the Mahrattas8, 1873. W. CROOKE. 


BARSOM (Av. baresman).—‘ Barsom’ is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal-wire rods (¢a@7)—used in the chief cere- 
monies of the Parsis—representing the cut stems 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
number of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in which they are used; the lowest permissible 
number seems to have been three, while the 
numbers five, seven, and nine are also mentioned. 
The number now varies between tive and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as used to-day, are bound 
together with a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves. For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Haug’s Essays, p. 396 fi., and 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i. p. Ixxili. f.; see 
also there the description of the detailed operations 
with which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the darsom is frequentl poriiiictod 
with the holy water (zao8ra, zor), and with the 
consecrated milk in the yasna, or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty-three shows that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i. 10, iii. 12, as applying 
to the ratus of the yasna ceremony. hat 
these special ideas originally were is no longer 
clearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, we may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom (baresman) a form of barezis, Vedic 
Skr. barhis, the ‘straw cushion’ upon which the 
ie of the Veda were fold te to sit, as they 

escended in response to the sacrifice, and upon 
which also offerings to them were spread—and 
this at a time when the ancestors of the present 
Indian deva-worshippers and of the Ahura- (Asura-) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when ‘ Veda’ and ‘ Avesta’ were blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in favour of this, apart from the 
etymology: chiefly the word ‘spread,’ which is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedic barhis. The 
rod-twigs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread’ now, except 
upon the ma@h-ru (a sort of rack with two crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But the barhis was 
and is ‘spread’ as ‘straw’; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i. 132), where he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper: ‘He ‘“‘spreads” [the verb used is 
tromdccev) the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesh upon it.’ (This item, by the 
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way, ‘is one of many which show how widely 
this form of worship was diffused in Persia, and 
how long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely toa 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behistiin, etc., where Auramazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ who made 
this earth and yon heaven.’ *) 

The barsom is, and was then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the Gathas 
were sung without curtailment. It must therefore 
be understood by all serious Parsi worshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character ; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, with some reason, describe as ‘godlets,’ 
whose worship, however, when sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, but 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘ girdle,’ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
when we press our inquiries a little further, we see 
that the barsom with its uses is but the persistence 
of an original idea which was dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they were undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
similar plant might be substituted (Yas. xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation’ (zao@ra), it is 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to whom it, with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated (Yas. iv.; Visp. x1. 2), to the 
sacrifice (Yas. ii., which bears the special name of 
Barsam Yast; cf. Yas. xxii.; Visp. ii.); an im- 
portant part of the worship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘one should offer barsom an aésa long, a yava 
(grain ?) broad’ (Vend. xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the Sréé Darun, which grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life (Yas. iii.). Sraosha was, indeed, 
‘the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
three twigs, and of five twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Pahlavi commentary on 
Nirangistan xe. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) both to the knee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
propitiation and the glorification of the Amesha 
Spentas’ (Yas. lvii. 6), and the offering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts which bring 
the blessing of that element (Yas. lxii. 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is offered (Yas. lxxi. 23) 
and which are invoked to be present at the 
sacrifice (Visp. x. 2), besides having obedience to 
them solemnly inculcated (Visp. xii. 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to be made by the 
‘Aryan lands’ to Tishtrya (Y¢é. viii. 58); with it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mithra (Y¢. x. 88), who, 
if a pious priest sacrifices with barsom, bestows 
blessings on him who employs the sacerdotal 


* [The barsom is also alluded to at least thrice by other Greek 
writers: Strabo, p. 733, ras 8’ émmdas movodyrac [Sc. of Mayo] 
moAvy xpdvov paBdwv pupixivwy Aertr@v Séounv KatéxovTes ; 
Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, 613, 
kai Tous wavrers not Mydous paBdors pavreverOar ; and the Acts 
of St. Sira, Rom., May, iv. 17. 6 (written in the reign of 
Chosroés 11., d. 628), ra fvAa 8’ cv eudyevoey xara thy Tov 
Zwpoacrpov Saipov.wdy mapadoorv. It is likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and Syriac writers (as by Eznik, Against the Sects, 
tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, pp. 92, 97; Hoffmann, Ausziige aus 
syr. Akten pers. Martyrer, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 94, 111). It 
should furthermore be noted that many scholars (e.g. Pinches, 
DB iv. 629) see in the words of Ezk 817, ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, ’ an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
are probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, EB: ii. 1463), 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
31:7), ‘twigs of a strange one (1.¢. of a foreign god),’ of Is 171@ 
may likewise refer to the barsom.—L. H. G.] 
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mediator (Y¢. x. 137-139); and, in turn, barsom is 
among the offerings to be made to Haoma (Yas. 
xxv. 3). Even Ahura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Vayu, the Wind (Y#. xv. 2), and to Ashi, 
Righteousness (Y¢. xvii. 61), comes swiftly to one 
whose offering includes the barsom (Y¢. xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis (qg.v.) must be invoked 
(Yt. xiii. 27). In like manner it is used in sacrifice 
to the sun (Nydayis i. 16), the fire (Yas. Ixii. 1), 
Mithra and Rama Hvastra (/end. iii. 1), and 
Anahita (Y#. v. 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Rapithwina, or midday sacrifice (Afringan iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single offering 
of barsom, as of a single offering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
the Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and a.i the just are 
borne to Paradise (Fragments of Tahmuras, xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt passage Yast 
xv. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight. He who has 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom (Vend. iii. 15-17; ef. Sayast la- 
Sdyast ii. 18), and a menstruous woman or one 
suffering from leucorrhea must keep half that 
distance (Vend. xvi. 4; cf. Sadyast la-Sdyast iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33; Sad Dar lxviii. 14), while cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Vend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died end. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the poe eriod of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to the degree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important réle (Vend. xii. 1ff.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified (Vend. xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
@ corpse may not be used in connexion with the 
barsom within a year after such an act (Vend. vii. 
77). Prosperity shuns the place where a heretic 
(aSemaoya) dwells, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
offered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma (Vend. ix. 56-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (wdra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to ‘holy men,’ i.e. priests 
(Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse with a men- 
struous woman or one suffering from leucorrhea 
(Vend. xviii. 72). If a libation be poured into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative ‘ for 
the victory of the non-Aryan lands’ (Nirangistan 
lxviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice (Nirang. 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the barsom, reference may be made to Nirang. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894) Ixix.- 
Ixx., Ixxiv., lxxix., xcvii. ff. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy translation) ; Sayast 
la-Sayast viii. 18; Dadistan-2 Dinik xiii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17; Epistles of Maniscihar iii. 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahram 
Yé. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘as in the reign 
of King Vistasp’ (Bahram Yt. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatological an connected with the barsom see 
Bahram Yt. iii. 29, 37).. The barsom might be 
consecrated by women (Sdyast la-Sdynst x. 35). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if the 
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barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was held toward the north, the 
region of the demons (Sdyast la-Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin (Dinkart vull. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dind-i- 
Mainog i-Khrat \vii. 28); it played a part ‘on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war’ (Dinkart vu. 
xxvi. 24); and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distinct barsom-ordeal (baresm6k-varih) 
was known (Dinkart vill. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

The barsom is also mentioned in the Persian 
Sah-Namah, which records that King Bahram 
Gir and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
pew lan barsom in his hand, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizzi, Id 
Libro dei re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also made elsewhere 
(Rehatsek, JRASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahram U. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
holding the ‘ring of sovereignty’ and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassanides de feu le lieutenant-général J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pl. iv. No. 
13). In modern times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by 
small wire rods; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree; and at the present time ‘in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound with aslender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was in Zoroaster’s day,’ brass rods being 
substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living branches (Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also YASNA. 

Litrrature.—Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp. 31, 342ff.; Haug, Essays on the Parsis, London, 1884, 
the tot Wilson, Parsi Religion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231; 

indischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 223, 
276; and other works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. MILLs and Louis H. GRay. 

BARTER.—Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are os offered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or & common medium of exchange was devised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties ; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each other’s commodity and 
the desire of each to part with his own superfluities. 
Thus the fisherman would need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It. is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
of exchange which would serve at once as a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between } 
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some substance would be adopted for the double serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
purpose, which all would willingly receive in ex- | standard for reference and for use in emergency. 


change for their own commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve these utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and my dt yey 
stability which would recommend it. he article 
adopted would vary with the locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued; by degrees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modern times 
would be gradually evolved. See art. MONEY. 

The term barter or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use; the term pur- 
chase suggests the employment of money and buy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supplies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or barter. In 1 K 5'- we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ‘ gave Solomon cedar trees 
and fir trees according to all his desire,’ and that 
‘Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measures of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and asum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kind, e 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, etc., and partly by money wages. If wecon- 
sider real wages, t.e. what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modern 
times we find some publications such as The Ex- 
change and Mart, which revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles Heated in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
sirable things. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., with 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, powder, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of the country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difficulty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers, 
Again, barter requires each article to be measured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further drawback is the impossibility in some 
cases of dividing the article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition (g.v.) has little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and give a market value. It is usually a 
case of a single excliange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of the two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purchases. Modern trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency ; promises, credit 
documents, and what is called ‘representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Banking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in etfect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, while pre- 


And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actual exchange is 
effected almost without the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per head 
of her ee feted is transacted with the trans- 
mission of a very trivial sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of bills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit representing debts to accom- 

lish the equalization of the debts. The operations 

come a vast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

nder this refined system of trading no parti- 

cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 
alert parcel of goods, but each is represented 

yabill. These bills are exchanged, 2.e. bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the different countries, so that the equation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goods with each of its 
customer countries so as to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But countr 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon C, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade which started with simple exchange 
by barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a world-wide commerce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur- 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished without the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 


LITERATURE.—Jevons, Money (Lond. 1876); Bastable, Theory 
of International Trade (Dublin, 1887); Marshall, Principles of 
conomics, Note on ‘ Barter’ (Lond. 1907). 
G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 
BASIL.—See CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY. 


BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.—1. Sources. 
—Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (Her. xxiii. 1) that he was a fellow- 
pupil of Saturnilus in the school of Menander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any trustworthy information on the subject. 
It is quite as likely to be simply an inference of 
his own from the fact that Saturnilus and Basilides 
are coupled by Irenzus (I. xxiv. 1), who, however, 
says that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, but Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archelaus (c. 55 in 
Routh, Rel. Sac. v. 196) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to be discussed later, we have no 
evidence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, who visited Egypt, nad some warrant 
for his account of the places outside Alexandria 
where Basilides worked. The same uncertaint 
surrounds the date of his activity, but we sha 

robably be safe in accepting the usual view (cf. 
lem. Sérom. vii. 106) that his work fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Apostle Peter through Glaucias (Clem. /.c.). His 


chief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
Hippolytus (Philos. vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which 
he had received from Christ. They also appealed 
apparently to Zoroastrian authorities. Basilides 
wrote a work entitled Exegetica, that is, ‘ Exposi- 
tions,’ in 24 books (Strom. iv. 88; Euseb. HE 
iv. 7.7). This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origen (Hom. 1 in 
Luc.) that he wrote a Gospel. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen with his facilities for in- 
formation should mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may. infer that Basilides probably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
possibly also on Mark; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his own 
compilation from the Gospels. He is also said to 
have written incantations and odes; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore wrote several works 
—first, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
identical with the Parenetics mentioned by Epi- 
hanius (xxxii. 3); secondly, a treatise on the 
arasitic Soul (Strom. ii. 113); and, thirdly, 
Expositions of the Prophet Parchor, which must 
have contained at least two books, since we have 
a quotation from the second (Strom. vi. 53). 
he problems which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 
sort and baffling kind. The accounts given of 
asilides’ system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
and the new evidence whith has come to light has 
made the problem still more difficult. Before the 
publication of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, the main sources of information were the 
account of the system in Irenseus’ great work 
against heresies, and the related accounts in later 
heresiologists ; information given by Eusebius con- 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by ippa Castor ; 
and some extracts from the works of Bacilides and 
his son Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the Acts of Archelaus. 
Even these authorities were so difficult to reconcile, 
that Neander (followed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Ireneus as referring to a later develop- 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later Basilidians in language 
similar to that employed by Irenzus, we should 
be tempted to suspect that the Basilidians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosophumena or Refutation of all Heresies, now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication. Hippolytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system which differs fundamentally 
from that of Irenseus. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Uhlhorn, Baur, Moller, and 
Hort, accepted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus’ account was led by Hilgenfeld (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the very influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Harnack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hippolytus as valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basilides’ 
own system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
duped by a forgery seems to be losing ground, and 
the opinion prevails that the document he employed 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 
* E. Schwartz argues that we must take Basilides and Satur- 
nilus at least to the time of Trajan, probably earlier (Ueber den 
Tod der Sihne Zebedaei, 1904, p. 20f.). He thinks that, while we 
need not accept the Gnostic claims to a tradition from 


possess 
tke Apostles, we may well distrust the ‘tendency’ chronology 
of their opponents. 


the later Basilidians. Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of Archelaus, containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
years ago, and made accessible by C. H. Beeson 
in 1906 (‘ Hegemonius, Acta Archelai,’ in Die gr. 
christl. Schroftsteller in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten). The text we previously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
ers intelligible. 

he view that the account of Hippolytus rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in 1885 by George 
Salmon in an article in Hermathena, entitled ‘The 
Cross References in the Philosophumena.’ In 
reading the work of Hippolytus he had often been 
struck by the coincidences between the various 
systems. These had, in fact, drawn the attention 
of earlier scholars; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hippolytus became known 
as a zealous purchaser of Gnostic documents, the 
demand created a supply, the unscrupulous dealer 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gnostic schools, and these were 
eagerly purchased by the credulous seat 1 who in 
this way included in his work accounts of systems 
which had never really existed. Attention was 
drawn to Salmon’s article by Harnack (TALZ x. 
[1885] 506f.), and in his Gesch. des NT Canons 
(1889, i. 765f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken up by Stihelin in a 
special investigation, ‘Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
eet 8, TU, 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
ittle about Pasilides, but Stihelin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this part of Hippolytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sects. For 
a time the theory found several supporters, in- 
cluding C. Schmidt (Gnost. Schriften in kopt. 
Sprache, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kriiger (PRE*, s.v.). 
It has, however, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond (Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, but by Anz 
(Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizismus, 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset (Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhewer in his Patrology also 
judges that ‘this hypothesis offers too violent a 
solution of the problem.’ Even Harnack, who in 
his Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur (1893, vol. i. 
r 157) spoke of Hippolytus’ sources as probably a 
orgery, expresses himself with greater reserve in 
his Chronol. der altchristl. Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 
p. 231). The present writer can only repeat the 
unfavourable judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stihelin’s work in the Classical Review, 1892. 
In the first place, the coincidences may readily be 
accounted for by the fact, which Stihelin himself 
admits, that Gnostic documents circulated freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a measure public property, it is 
difficult to understand how the forger could com- 
mand prices high enough to reward him for his 
trouble. Thirdly, it is still more difficult to 
explain the very striking difference in the level 
of speculative power which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
would assent to Stiihelin’s view that the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non- 
existent God, was serine to turn the whole Gnostic 
scheme into ridicule, which would surely have 
been a dangerous game to play if he had wished 
to tenes off his forgeries as genuine. Rather they 
will recognize in the system a speculative power 
not inferior to that displayed in Valentinianism, 
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and account for the strange language which the 
author employs by his effort to explain the in- 
explicable—all the more that his <4. es has 

arallels in that of other deep thinkers. Moreover, 
Etihelin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Irenzus, whereas several scholars 
who have no preference for Hippolytus’ account 
have rabdaiiioed that it is very difficult to harmonize 
Trenzeus with the quotations given by Clement. 
For these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
with the genuine system of Basilides or not, he at 
any rate communicates a system which was really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonius 
in the Acts of Archelaus has also created suspicion. 
Gieseler argued that the Basilides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered. that his- denial had some show of 
reason, but on the whole regarded the ar: ents 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
(Smith-Wace, DCB i. 277%). He should therefore 
not have been quoted by G. Kriiger (PRE ii. 431) 
as agreeing with Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he was a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, ‘the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian system’ (Gnosticismus, 
1860, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Harack ; while Kriiger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite well have been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, however, whether we should reject the 
author's account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract which he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, inasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the work should probably be identified 
with Basilides’ twenty-four books on the Gospels 
which bore the title Lxegetica. The real objection 
felt by those who accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can be no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation with 
Manicheism made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 
ne it must rank with those preserved by 

lement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that we have no good ground for disputing 
its authenticity. 

2. System of doctrine.-—We may now proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems which 
have come down to us. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the somewhat desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphysics, into a complete 
oe. It will accordingly be best to begin with 
the accounts which profess to give us the original 
system. 

(a) We take first that of Irenaeus (1. xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contact especially with 
the description he gives of the views of Saturnilus. 

According to Iremeus, Basilides began with the unborn 
Father, and represented Nous as His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
Dynamis, From the last two came the first series of princi- 
palities, powers, and angels, who created the first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic series, who created 
the second heaven; and so on till 365 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the world, 
and divided it among themselves. Their chief was the God of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to be at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to save 
the world from destruction, and sent His firstborn Nous, i.e. 
Christ, to deliver those that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and taught, but at the 
crucifixion changed forms with Simon of Cyrene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemies in the form of Simon ; for, 
since He was incorporeal, He was essentially invisible, and so 
He returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he isa 
slave to the world-angels ; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, he is freed from them. The 
Basilidians denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded every form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arte, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels in the 365 
heavens. The name given to Ohrist, in which He ascended 
and descended, was Caulacau; and just as Oaulacau pees 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
all, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the system and 
known the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries they kept secret, and said 
that only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the theories of mathematicians, and thus made out the positions 
of the 365 heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 365. 


It is unnecessary to supplement the account of 
Irenzeus by reference to the other heresiologists 
who give us an essentially identical system ; but 
there are some features which call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars who most warmly 
vindicate the ce een ht of Irenzeus’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he brings against 
Basilides. Clement a § Alexandria (Strom. iii. 
508 ff.) rebukes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in view of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sinfulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Pfleiderer (Urchristentum?, ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
went out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 19%), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Jesus to carry His 
cross, and was elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteworthy that 
in this account only five fons are interpolated 
between the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those who re-construct the original 
system by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing two from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very questionable, however, whether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case nothing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bousset has pointed out parallels to the scheme as 
given by Irenzus. The name Cauwlacau occurs in 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

**Quemadmodum et mundus nomen esse in quo dicunt 
descendisse et ascendisse saluatorem, esse Caulacau' (Iren. 


adv. Heer, i. 24). The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is unintelligible in its present form. Hilgenfeld 
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sufficiently clear that it is intended to be the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic 
systems, and was probably derived from Is 281°. 

he statement in Tertullian (de Prescr. Her. 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basilides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Ireneus. The fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear the word 
Abrasax, or more rarely Abraxas, on them has 
caused them to be regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally agreed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Harnack says: 
‘ Not everywhere where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian’ (Altchrist. Lit.i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
with tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like Me:@pds and NeiAos, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(6) The account given by Hippolytus. 

This account starts with a very transcendental doctrine of 
God. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which langu 
is strained to raise God above all the limitations involved in 
affirmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negative His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing— 
using the term in a sense similar to that in which John Scotus 
Erigena spoke of God as Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend his words to be taken as a negation of all existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but God is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
every name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘willed’ 
is a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, but Eirias it the promise and 
of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 

ilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from God, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creative word of which we read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just as the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or the peacock’s egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to be 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

Within this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon as the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God. The gross Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a wing, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit. So hel in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in his flight to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 


(Ketzergeschichte, p. 197) proposes to strike out mundus as 
a@ marginal gloss on Caulacau, and to read ejus for esse after 
nomen. This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the Latin as follows: ov tpémov Kai Tov Kégpov vopa 


elvas, év @, k.7-A. This he then emends : ov tpdmov cal ro dxogpov 
A 


6vopa, év @, K.7.A., ‘a8 also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau.’ 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenfeld makes no difference to the main point, which is 
that the Saviour in His descent and ascent bore the name 
Caulacau ; Irenwus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. e term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among the 
Ophites and Nicolaitans. Epiphanius derives it trom IDO", 
‘line upon line,’ in Is 2810, This is corroborated by a statement 
of Hippolytus, in which the names Saulasau and Zeesar are 
nada These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
Bame passage, meaning ‘precept upon precept’ and ‘here a 
little.’ Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the term may have been a 
far cena to which the explanation was subsequently 
attac’ 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the supra-cosmic space and the 
world, and became the firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit was filled with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better in every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to be the limit of space. And since he was 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supreme God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdoad. This son inspired the Archon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomad. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who inspired his father to form the creation 
below the Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that is determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent God. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent God. To him St. Paul’s 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God (Ro 819f-). And the sons of God are the 
spiritual, whose task it is to train the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the great Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not admit 
that the Pure Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contradict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son of the great Archon as catching illumination 
from the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the flame that kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of the Archon’s son 
aspired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth flashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 

reat Archon’s son revealed it to his father, who, when he 
earned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 365 
heavens in the Hebdomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth.t Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now it was fitting that it should reach the 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus the Son of Mary, and through 
Him redemption was effected. For within the seed all gra 
of existence were tangled together in confusion, so that it was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by the death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historical, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to be sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
to them; and finally rose to the region where the blessed 
Sonship dwells. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar process of bps reac: and then, refined like 
the First Sonship, ascended to the non-existent God. The 
game experience is repeated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonships to the non-existent God, then God will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fatal to 


* The Sethians spoke of the pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Stahelin does. The point of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 817); and Bousset 
points out (Hauptprobleme, p. 120) that k is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenly worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahriman is malodorous, 

t It has been suggested that this section on 865 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhlhorn, Das basilid. System, p. 65f., and Hort, 
art. ‘ Abrasax’ in DCB). 





them, for they can live only in the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higher spheres. If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence; but if they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And thus, with this allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
ignorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
ere will come the restitution of all things. 


The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other Gnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its emphatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. For this rejection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 
then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the owe Sonship down to 
the grossest matter, the goal of history being the 
sake hanwcnt of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle that evolution is degeneration. Each 
pair of Atons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice Fallows: Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary ; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the pleromia, the psychical and material must 
remain outside. Thus Basilides leaps the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basilides’ scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonship is difficult, 
and we could have wishot for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
First Sonship is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
being, for both of them pass to the highest realm 
of all and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonship, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondness for triplicity, which is so characteristic 
of such schemes. He has also been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis. The connexion 
between the Second Sonship and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of ‘the waters above the firmament’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonship with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in comparison with the 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at present combined 
with the material universe. : 

The Oxvdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- 
nomical in their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes, The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Demiourgos in 
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the system of Valentinus, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historically considered, they 
represent two sae in the world’s history. The 
great Archon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pervades the system 
is very noteworthy. This comes out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonship 
and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonship remains within the 
seed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(c) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Irenzus and that 
given by Hippolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first Aone Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Irenzus, and had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Irenzeus’ account and gives one entirely 
different. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that he took no precautions 
to ensure that the new information was superior. 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works were 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Irenzeus shows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgenfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Irenzus’ language that he knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
simply on his source, which he believes (in harmony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntagma. Some of the 
mistakes of Ireneus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Irenzeus goes on very ny aneete, lines. It is 

uite a commonplace presentation of ordinary 

nostic beliefs, and it is not easy to understand 
why Basilides gained his immense reputation if ie 
was capable ae nothing better than this. On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by Hippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not be blinded by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed working out. With the 
account of Hippolytus before us, we can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have had 
no distinguished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
the evolutionary theory is incompatible with the 
nature of Gnosticism, and that on this account the 
presentation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
(Gnost. Schriften in kopt. Sprache, 1892, p. 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate assumption. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why Basilides 
could not have followed the line which Hippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one’s title 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by a priori considerations.* 
(d) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 


andria has naturally been claimed both by those who | 


favour the representation in Irenzeus and by those 
who accept that of Hippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Ireneeus’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
ints Irenzus is convicted of misstatement by 
lement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not. easy to unite their representations into a 
pay coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archon’s amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
‘fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 
Se it of the passage, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
ginning of wisdom.’ It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxos is not 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Irenzus are slight and 
meral, and they are also points of contact with 
ippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an jt on. Even if Hippolytus were left out of 
account altogether, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile Irenzus with Clement. And several 
modern writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenzeus does not present us 
with the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in ee 
Irenszeus as a secondary authority who employe 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

(e) We should be warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the quotation in the Acts of Archelaus. Probably 
we should not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basilides’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, i.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles— 
light and darkness—leading their own life in ignor- 

* Bousset considers that the Philosophumena presents us with 
a monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides. 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus’ 
version: ‘One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that this is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none 60 pure asin the Basilidian. Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the ons, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
ons (Barbelo Gnosis, Valentinianism). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 


for the comprehension of the Gnosis’ (Hauptprobleiw, p.329). 


ance of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simply afiected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in a mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, but possibly the meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to Pena the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for we should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover im far 
his accusation of dualism was borne out by Basilides’ 
own expression of opinion on the views which he 
reports. It is quite possible that the approximately 
Manichean theory which is here put Joupard was 
quoted by Basilides because it had points of con- 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Philosophumena. But 

ossibly Basilides may have felt that it illustrated 

is own view of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
was consequently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that characterizes the system as described by 
sel enoney there is a dualistic strain within it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an affinity with 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the prophet Parchor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcoph. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parchor. Isidore is 
also said to have accused Pherecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, i.e. probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may perhaps still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his own 
words. 

(f) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tells us that Basilides taught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, includin 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, an 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
which have adhered to the rational soul, the 

assions of irrational animals accounting for his 
usts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modern 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious differences between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse which embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
aman could rightly lay the blame for his ill dees 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts thut the 
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rational soul ought to be supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse his misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions. This doctrine 
was probably connected with Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com. on Romans (bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Ro 7°, ‘I was alive apart from 
the law once,’ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, t.e. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that suffering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the suffering of the righteous would 
be to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really suffering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants sutfered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say: 
‘ He has not sinned, but was like a child suffering’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 
‘The man you name is man, but God is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted by the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘I will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded asa 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmic by 
nature. In other words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basilidians; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3. Formative influences.—The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosophumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Philosophy, but they 


do not\follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. Itis, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism, but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
Pfleiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration; while the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. Meer the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
(Strom. iv. 12), that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pidiecr asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist ethics? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
Stoicism which has found favour with several 
modern writers. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
wider problem of the diffusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be. bast to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the way of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which containet portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and John, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Romans. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he was in- 
ees by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers ; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. We have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the 4th centu The state- 
ment made by Jerome (Ep. 75.3; ad Vigilant. 6), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. They were Manichans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost. 
Schriften, 562). 

LITERATURE.—Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilides in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre’s discussion in his Histoire de Manichée et du 





* Cf. what Harnack says as to the blending of religions: ‘ It ia 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable’ (Mission and Expansion 2, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject is discussed by Clemen ir 
his Religionsgesch. Erkidrung, 1909. 
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Manichéisme, 1734-39, ii. 1-68. Lardner's discussion in his 
History of Heretics, 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

Of the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Entwickl. der vornehmst. gnost. Systeme, 1818, 


and Church History, Eng. tr. 1850-58; Gieseler, in Hall. Allg.. 


Ltztg. 1824, p. 825 ff., and SK, 1830, p. 395 ff.; Baur, Christ. 
Gnosis, 1835, History, Eng. tr. 1879; Lipsius, @nosticismus, 
1860; Moller, Gesch. der Kosmologie, 1860 ; Mansel, 7'he Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums, 
1884; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 1887; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900; de Faye, Jntrod. a 
Vétude du Gnosticisme, Eng. tr. 1903; Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 1907. The following specialemonographs have been 
devoted to the subject: Jacobi, Basilidis Philosophi gnostici 
Sententias, 1852; Uhlhorn, Das Basilid. System, 1855. 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness of Hippolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number of publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbiicher (1856), his Jud. Apoca- 
lyptik (1857), and articles in his Ztschr. d. wissenschaftl. Theol. 
for 1862 and 1878. His results are summed up in his Ketzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur’s discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbiicher for 1856, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘ Das urspriingl. Basilid. System,’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE2. The 
article in PRE by G. Kriiger rules out the Philosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenwus being treated as 
secondary. Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fr: entary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum 2 (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment: the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irensus and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Pfleiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria supports the 
account of Hippolytus. The question of Indian origin is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms: the System of Basilides’ (JRAS, 1902). It should 
finally be added that English readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith-Wace’s DCB, with 
which should be taken his articles on ‘ Abrasax ’ and ‘ Barcabbas 
and Barcoph’ (7b.), and the chapter in J. Drummond's Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. A. S. PEAKE. 


BASKET.—Two kinds of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods: the 
kavouv (xdveov, kdvaorpov, kdvorpov, Kavicx.ov, Lat. 
canistrum) and the xddabos. The xavoiy is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 [Kock); Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from xdva or xdvva (Lat. 
canna, cf. Korais in Heliod. thiopica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal : 
in bronze (Hom. Jl. xi. 630) and in gold (Hom. 
Od. x. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229%), Wooden xdvea are 
recorded for his own time by Eustath. (Od. i. 141). 
This basket was used as a receptacle for bread and 
food to be served at meals (cf. Hom. Z/. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Hom. Od. iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
ovrAox’Ta, ‘sacrificial barley’ (cf. Ziehen, Hermes, 
xxxvii. 391 ff.; Stengel, 7b. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im- 

rtant part is played by the xavodv with the ovAal 
in the sacrifice of a victim (Hom. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit. 398 f.) 
in the basket (Eur. El. 810 Pr 1142; Aristoph. 
Peace, 948+schol.). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll., init., 
ef. Stengel, Herm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets (oréupara, Aristoph. 
l.c.), and wreathed with sacred twigs (ef. Ov. Jet. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargelia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and Days, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford]; see 
also Dieterich, ARW viii. Usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
ings (cf. Hock, Griech. Weihegebrduche, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incense (Al. Var. Hist. xi. 5; Heliodor. Ath. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was begun by the 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. Peace, 
956f.; Eur. Her. Fur. 926 f, ef. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
évdpxecOat xavodv (Eur. Hl. 1142, Iph. Aul. 1470; 
/&schin. in Ctes. 120; Menand. Perik. 346 f., Sam. 
7; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel (Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad Aischyl. i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
schol. Aischin. J.c.). That évdpyerOa is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The use of more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. £7. 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43+schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock]; Dittenberger, Sy/l.? 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the xavodv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259; and, ¢.g., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3f. (in gilt bronze), 
5f. (ib.); 676, 45f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 ‘old’ ones) ; 724, B 3f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame: wtmdévdov); 685, 2; 
7006, B 32 (in bronze); kava xadka@ moumxd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 
. 307, 29; ef. IGA ii. 162, ab. 16). A basket 
edicated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the émordra 
"Edevowvd0ev of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syil.2 
587, 116; cf. [GA ii. 5, 767, 6 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) (IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (7b. 2424, 13), 
from AXgina (Mnia and Auzesia), GA iv. 1588, 5f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll.? 
588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [?]: 6p06v, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 (xavhia xp[vora], 
golden baskets: ‘inscriptionum templi Diane 
Thermize longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) (C/G, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can be well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Rém. 
Mitt. v. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequentl 
designated as three-pointed is in fact fone pees, 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
(Amer. Journ. of Archeol. xi. 423 ff. ; 1b. six similar 
examples); more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pl. 45 (cf. Rom. Mitt. l.c. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An affinity seems to 
exist between the sacrificial basket and the object 
occurring on Mycenzan monuments, and known as 
‘horns of consecration’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycenean 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 (101), fig. 1; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25; see Hub. Schmidt, Berl, hilol. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 
P- 94, 3). A small Mycenzan clay basket with 
our rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pernier, Ausonia, i. 110; Arch. Anz. 
1907, p. 109, ef. Bulle, ‘Orchomenos,’ ABAW, 
philos.-philol. K]. xxiv. 2, p. 81, pl. xxviii. 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thing. Hesych. (s.v. lorpiavldes) 
records that the Athenians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets’ (cf. [GA ii. 420, 10f.). Perhaps Leacock 
(de Pompis Grecis, Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rightly 
connects the garment lying on the basket (IGA il. 
754, 29f.) with this custom. As a sacred object 
the basket is touched by the Gerarze when they 
swear an oath to the Basilissa in front of the altar 
([Demosth.] lix. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhard, Rhein. Mus. xiii. 474* ff.). 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl (xavypédpos). 
Leacock’s opinion (loc. cit. p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also catia. the basket, finds no 
sufficient support in Aristoph. Birds, 850, 864. 
The canephoros, who was of good family (Philo- 
chorus ap. Harpocr. 3.v.) wad of virtuous de- 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253f.; CIG 3602f.; Ov. 
Met. ii. 711; Porphyr. ad Hor. Serm. i. 3, 10f.), 
was rubbed over with flour (Aristoph. EAI. 732 ; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, de Athen. pompis 
sacris, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach. 
258, Lys. 1188 ff..; [Plut.] X. Orat. vit. p. 852°+ IGA 
ii. 162, c 10, with Kohler’s remarks, cf. 1i. 2, p. 98 ff.) ; 
behind her follows a diphrophoros, ‘ girl eee hie 
a settle’ (Aristoph. Birds, 1552, schol. 1551, EXk1. 
732 f.; Hesych. s.v.). Some of these reports may 
bear ocd wicrence to the Panatheneea (cf., for 
all, Pfuhl, op. cit. 20 ff. ; Leacock, Joc. cit. 9 ff.). As 
a preparation for the pompe, the canephoros took a 
cleansing bath in flowing water ([Plut.] Amat. narr. 
p- 771f.). According to Menander’s LEpitrep. 
221 ff., married women also participated as cane- 
phorot, probably of Demeter (77s cod), after having 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46; cf. Head- 
lam, Restorations of Menand. p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is shown 
by the Attic ‘ Dionysia in the Country’ (Aristoph. 

ch. 241 ff.). First comes the canephoros, then the 
phallos, and the rear is formed by Diceopolis, at 
the same time the priest and the representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
arses of the gods seem to follow the basket (see 

etersen, Burgtempel d. Athenaia, p. 81; there is 
a canephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-figure vase-painting in Stengel, Kudtusalt.? 
pl.i. 4). Basket and phallos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Lesser Dionysia. . In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine-twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Plut.] de Cupid. div. p. 5274, cf. 
Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. vii. 410, 3f.)—the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs; therefore, the present writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Aristoph. Lys. 646 f., where the basket- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canephoros 
was more than ten years of age (ib. 643 ff.).. Golden 
baskets with dwapyal aardvrwy are recorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach. 242=Suid. s.v. xavodv. The 
basket-bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon Eponymos (RA xxv. 1873, 178; 
IGA ii. 420; for other basket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii. 13886, Add. p. 349; ii. 5, 3180, 32). At 
the Panathenzan festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls (X. orat. v. p. 852°, cf. his speech sept 
kavnpopwv, Harpocrat. s.v.). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as basket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 20, 
133); but it is not probable that the girls would 
carry the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfuhl,’ op. cit. 
ence to Leacock’s' opinion (loc. cit. p. 14) that 


. 21, 137); we must give prefer- 


most of these girls were only basket-bearers 
honoris causa. The xavodv is held by the hieropotos 
(49, Michaelis), who has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the object seems to the 
present writer to be wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt. xxxiil. 
31, 1); the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit. p. 259); it is inadmissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Robert, 
GGA clxi. 533 f.). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes (GA ii. 
5, 42lcd, 51f. [soon after B.c. 308]), and the in- 
scription in honour of a Panathenaic canephoros 
(IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Panathenza a 
number of basket-bearers is likewise recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, Syil.2 634, 14f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canephoroi (xépar ard T&v KavGr) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon (JG ii. 678, B 
45f.). Moreover, basket-bearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults: three permanent 
canephorot at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-theatre (GA iii. 338) ; canephoros of 
Athene Sotaira (2?) (IGA ii. 1387) ; of the Pythian 
Apollo (IGA ii. 1388 [catalogues of basket-bearers, 
ah participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State-embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Culte 
@ Apollon Pythien & Athénes, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87]); of the Eleusinia (JGA iil. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds, 
1508= Suid. 8.v. cxiddeov]); of Asklepios (IGA iii. 
921; cf. the canephoros of the Epidauria, IGA iii. 
916); of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual (JGA ii. 1204); of the mother of 
the gods (GA ii. 13886, Add. p. 249); of Serapis 
(Ephem. arch. 1895, 102); of Isis (IGA ii. 1355) ; of 
Serapis and Isis (IGA iii. 923; cf. Rusch, de Sera- 
ide et Iside in Gracia cultis, p. 16). 
arena of uncertain cults are found in JGA iii. 
920, 922, 924; 920a (Add. p. 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Artemis is recorded in Theocrit. ii. 66 f. 
+schol., and a canephoros in the pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb. 
xv. 151; ef. the xav@ v[uugixd], JGA ii. 678 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7006 B, 25. There were basket-bearers in 
Beeotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basileus ([Plut.] Amat. 
narr. p. 771°); at Delphi (Heliod. 4th. iii. 2); on 
Delos (ef. Schoeffer, ‘ de Deli insule rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud. ix. 1, 240f.) of Delia and Apollonia (cf. 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 145f.; BCH iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemis and Leto) (#6. 380f.), of Artemis 
(BCH xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos (BCH vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates) (BCA vii. 368, 18, 6), a basket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Rusch, op. cit. 
p. 52) (CIG 2298), of the E ane gods (Rusch, 
op. cit. p. 51n., 35, 2. 3, and the stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8; BCH vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) (BCH vii. 368, 17 
[the quotation, BCH vi. 346 added by Schoeffer, 
re cit. p. 241, isnotto be found)), of the same god- 
ess used for dating (’A@yvaiov, iv. 462, 16); in the 
Troad of the Ilian Athene (C/G 3602 f.); in Pisidia 
(Termessos) of Artemis (CJG 43862); in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zeus (SWA W, phil.-hist. Kl]. exxxii. 
24, 4). Ptolemaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of Arsinoé 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priester und Tempel 
im hellenistischen Aegypten, ii. 266f.). This cane- 
phoros is the oldest Alexandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.C. 267-6 (Otto, 
cit, i, 157,3; a list of these basket-bearers, 10. 
185 ff., ii. 324f.). The same canephoros in Ptole- 
mais is first recorded B.C. 183-2 (ib. i. 161 f., list, 
tb. 195, ii. 325f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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phoros’ were written by Anaxandrides (Kock, ii. 
143) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze statues of 
basket-bearers were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr. 


iv. 5); a basket-bearer by Skopas(Plin. HN xxxvi.. 


25). Two basket-bearers are depicted on each side 
of a thymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Reinach, Rép. de la stat. i. 217, 1i. 425 f.). 
The canistrum (mostly of willow) was also plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or. xx. 9, 8; Thesaur..l. 1. iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
4in. i. 706; Symm. Ep. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult: at the Termin- 
alia (Ov. Fasé. ii. 650 [with fruit]),in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433*])—both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greek influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Mau, Pompeyi, p. 
100). Canistrarie@, corresponding to pie poe 
are recorded only in Africa (CJL viii. 9321 [Cesarea : 
of Ceres Aug. apparently] 9337, [7b.] 12919 [Car- 
thage}) ; the canistrarie of the dea Celestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 
4438), here are nine canistrariit of the same 
goddess (Czlestis Aug.) at Timgad (Rev. arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the cant- 
strarii and the cannophori (=cannarum gestatores) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the col(legium) canoforo(rum) at Sepinum, CIL ix. 
2480) ; see Mommsen, CJL viii. p. 974 to n. 9337. 
The xdda@os (xadabloxos) originally served prac- 
tical purposes as did the xavody ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment (Aristoph. Lys. 579; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle for flowers and fruit 
(cf. e.g. Heliod. 4th. iii. 2; Eustath. Od. iv. 
131; iach, Répert. de la stat. i. 76; Stephani, 
Compt. rend. de & Petersb. 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Plin. HN xxi. 23). Asa symbol of 
aes the calathos is given as an attribute to 
emeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 25f.; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 814). In the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calathos on a cart drawn by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis ; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim. h. Cer. 1ff., 120ff.). 
This calathos is depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312). Usener 
(Rhein. Mus. 1. 146) explained the procession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festival, referring to Callim. 
op. cit. v. 121 ff., 1836. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archeol. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Eleusin. Kults, 
. 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc., 
tolemaios Philadelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Demeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to Aisch. in Ctes. 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is oth in the formula cleverly inter- 
ciel, by Dieterich (Mithrasliturgie, p. 125f.). 
m the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, K?. Schr. 
ii. 361f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 
350) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the derivation of the chest out 
of the calathos (ib.). A calathos-procession in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
(Ath. Mitt. xx. 242), according to which a priest of 
Demeter presented a plaited calathus, and attended 
to the dvadopd of the calathos, which took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


lot. Eustath. (Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygean 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson’s supposition (Gr. Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi, 
who thus imitated demonic calathoi. If really 
Helena was originally nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Helenephoria (Poll. x. 191; 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the Brauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223%), 
then here, too, we have a dzemonic basket. Pos- 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoz bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos-dance (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. iv. 105; Hes. s.v.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) a Bithynian ae 
festival (Usener, op. cit. p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cal- 
linicus (Vita Hypatii, p. 96, ed. Bonn). For fifty 
days, while this festival fated: no journey was under- 
taken. We must, therefore, suppose a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult o Liber of Lavinium 
(Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the Ist cent. before or after 
Christ (Ath. Mitt. xxiv. p. 413, 13) is certainly closely 
connected with this procession. Here women are 
invited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
The regulations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Demeter, but Ro not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op. cit. p. 352); such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 
414f.). The calathos-worship of Bithynia and Lydia 
is probably justly traced back b Nilsson (op. cit. 
. 254 f.) to the oheeanihey o-Bithynian cult of 
endis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
T oe iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emberg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. 1124, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. above, p. 434*). The 
liknon does not belong here (Gruppe, Grizeh, Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in the present writer’s 
opinion). The figures bearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
lc. 26f.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, 1. 20, 13, 
and passim) with the real hedkes is equally un- 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Mycenzan age (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, /J.c, 21 f. pli sind, 
iii, 2. 3); then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Pick, Arch. Jahrb. xiii. 156, 
165). L. DEUBNER. 


BASQUES.—The Basques, Eskualdunac,* are 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spain, 
ere of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 

épartement des Basses Pyrénées. They number 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France— 
600,000 in all—z.e. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of a race, the débris of a language. 

1. Language.—Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent. is borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in the analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain shows that this race 

* Leigarraga (Pref. to NT, 1571) calls them eh slertatebest 


and their language Heuscara. Their name means ‘ Holders o 
Heuscara.’—[E. 8. Dodgson. } 
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once covered the whole of the Peninsula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undeciphered, 
the so-called Celtiberian, or ‘letras desconocidas’ 
of Spain. They exhibit a difference of alphabet 
in different parts of Spain,t but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees.{| That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly established, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2. Religion.—There is a like difficulty with 
regard to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘lucem dubiam.’§ The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
‘ie Art-izarra,|| ‘the between star,’ the star 

etween night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon,{ and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares.** 
Silius Italicus speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
corpses being left unburied in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind.t¢+ Iberian 
deities were assimilated and adopted into the 
Roman pantheon, like those of other peoples; the 
names of strange deities abound in ie Eatin in- 
scriptions.t{ Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,’ and ‘ Heraus-corrtsehe.’§§ Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the skill of the Iberians in augury. 


* Wilhelm von Humboldt, Priifung der Untersuchungen iiber 
Urbewohner Hispaniens vermittelst der vaskischen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1821 [French tr. by A. Marrast, Paris, 1866]); Theodor 
Mommsen, Rom. Gesch.4 vol. v. cap. ii. p. 72 (Berlin, 1894). 

¢t Puyol y Campo, in Boletin de ia R. A. de la Historia, vol. 
xvi. p. 321 (Madrid, 1890); Strabo, lib. iii. (cap. i. vol. i. p. 223, 
ed. Tauchnitz, 1829), 

t Monumenta Lingue Iberice, ed. Aemilius Hiibner, p. cxli 
(Berlin, 1893). 

§ Lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 225 (fv xadovar AovceudovBiar). 

\ Art-izarra means the ‘morning-star’ at any time of the 
year. Itis translated by lucero, estrella del Norte, i.e. ‘morning- 
star,’ ‘day-star,’ ‘star of the North’ in the Dictionary of Don 
Pedro Novia de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1902); and by ‘belle étoile qui 
parait & horizon, & l’est, annoncant |’aurore’ in that of M. 
Salaberry (Bayonne, 1857). The syllable art here has (probably) 
nothing to do with arte meaning ‘ middle,’ ‘ between,’ but would 
be derived from argitu, ‘enlightened,’ like arthatse (Ac 521) 
in Leigarraga’s New Testament of 1571, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hatse means ‘ beginning’ and art is a contraction of 
argitu, ‘brightened,’ ‘lighted,’ or, Fast possibly, of argi, ‘light,’ 
with a euphonic ¢ interpolated, as in other composite words. 
Thus the word means ‘dawn’ or ‘ beginning-of-light.'—{E.S. D.] 

{| Lib. iii. cap. iv. (vol. i. p. 263, ed. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1829). 

** Lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 248. 

tt Silius Italicus, Punicorum, iii. 340-343. 

tt CIL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1869) 2598. IOM, Anderon, 2599. 
IOM, Candiedoni; so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehernni, Minerve@ Belisama, etc. 

§§ Julien Sacaze, Inscriptions antiques des Pyrénées, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 167, 210, 214, 844; I. F. Bladé, Epigraphie 
antiyue de la Gascogne, No. 166 (Bordeaux, 1885). In the 
inscription in the chapel of 8. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a hill near Atheratze (Tardets), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HERAVS 

CORRtSE 

HE. 
The t+ rises above the other letters. Canit be a double T? 
Hubner thought it wasforIT. Herauscor might mean ‘ inclined 
to talk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize.’ Sehe 
may stand for modern Basque seht, ‘servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
word, as in Seizes at Seville. Corri, now gorrz, when used with- 
out a prefix as a compound, means ‘ naked,’ ‘bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary sense, ‘ red,’ like the flesh of an anima) which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 

ANO 


HERAUS 

CORRtSE 
HE-SACRVM 
O VAL.VALE 


RIANYS. (E.S.D.} 


3. Pre-historic remains.—The pre-historic re- 
mains and megalithic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not differ materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The exceptions 
are the so-called Toros, ‘ bulls,’ of Guisando ; though 
they are more often boars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3500 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities. (There is only one of 
these in Basqueland, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several bear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm Es Zevs 
Zepamis law, + another in Portugal ‘Serapi Pantheo.’ 
The remains of the Cerro de los Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius.t 

4. Name of God.—The name of God in modern 
Basque is Jaungoiko, Jainko, Jeinko, Jinko. The 
last three are considered to be dialectic contractions 
of the first. The meaning would be literally Jaun, 
‘the Lord or Master,’ gbiteo ‘of the Height.” Jaun 
is used in Basque like Sevor in Spanish—applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Roncal Gaiko means ‘the moon.’ Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte maintains that Jawngoikoisacontraction 
for Jaungoikokoa, ‘the Lord of the Moon.’§ Vinson 
holds that the ‘Lord Moon’ makes as good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon.’ Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases dvwving 
Til Gew, and “Evie dé rods Kaddatkovs abéous pacl, the 
other to rats ravoedfvas vixrwp.|| The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fathers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no help; the 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, but do not tell 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 

ular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 
fs psus. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstract or collective 
terms, but expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberiansin augury. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes.1 

5. Religious dances and other customs.—Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very different from that of ordinary medieval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have preserved a whole series of manly deaseas from 
the time when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, the animal dances and the religious 
dances. The animal dances still preserved are: 
in la Soule, the Hartz, or bear dance, in which the 

*D. Emilio Hiibner, La Arqueologia de Espaiia, p. 254 
(Barcelona, 1888). 

t Boletin dela R. A. de la Historia, tom. x. 242, xiv. 5667; 
CIL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast days, still cry Yau. Is it the Hebrew Jahweh, or is it the 
root of yautzi, meaning ‘jump’ ?—[E.S.D.] 

{ Discursos letdos ante la Academia de la Historia en la 
recepcion publica de D. J. de Dios dela Rada y Delgado (Madrid, 
1875); A. Engel, ‘Rapport sur une Mission Archéologique en 
Espagne (1891),’ in Nowvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques 
et littéraires, tom. iii. p. 197 (Paris, 1892). 

§ A. Hovelacque, E. Picot, and J. Vinson, Mélanges de 


Linguistique et d’ Anthropologie, p. 209 (Paris, 1880), and The 
Academy, 3 March 1877. 

|| Lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wrong. Gatko is the 
Southern Basque equivalent of gauko, ‘of the night.’ The 
moon is considered in that part of Basqueland as ‘the night- 
light.’—{E.S.D.] 

| Pierre de Lancre, Tableauz de Vinconstance des mauvais 
anges et démons (Paris, 1612); D. J. A. Lorente, Hist. Crit. de 
la Inquisicién de Esparia, cap. xv. (Madrid, 1822); Littere 
Societatis Jesu, Annorum duorum, 1613, 1614, reprinted by 
Prof. Vinson in Revue de Linguistique, xxxiii. 209 (Paris, 1900). 
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lambs (achouriac) also appear ; the Zamalzain, or 
horse dance, and the Acheri, or fox dance, in 
Guiptizcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
seixes at Seville is well known; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque.t 
Religious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the 15th cent. were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers.t Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
gare a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 

he oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and thereransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and offered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still carry candles to church and Ex 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holdersover the tombsof their parents 
who lie beneath the pavement of the church; the 
candles are lighted during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., who was otherwise most 
hostile to them : 

“In decimis dandis legitimi, in oblationibus altarium assueti 
7 ich sae per unuMquemque enim diem, dum ad ecclesiam 

a@varrus vadit, aut panis aut vini aut tritici aut alicujus 
substantia oblationem Deo facit.’ } 

6. Civil laws.—In striking contrast with this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basques towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain. The Englishman who knows 
their language best says: ‘The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catholic, almost disagreeably religious, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, but with less cause.’** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti-clericalism remarks on 
this ‘double caracttre éminemment religieux et 
démocratique.’ tt Bascle de Lagréze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques: 
‘le For (i.e. el Fuero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du prétre dans la célébration du mariage, qu’il 
considére comme un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 

* Augustin Chaho, Biarritz, entre les Pyrénées et l'Océan, 
vol. ii. caps. xxxviii., xlii. (Bayonne, 1845); D. T. Ignacio de 
Iztueta, Guiptizcoaco Dantra, p. 13, R. Baroja Donostian, 
1824 ; Manuel de Larramendi S. J., Corografia de Guipizcoa, 
pp. 201-245. 

+ Eskualduna, Le Manuscrit du vieux curé, 1 Dec. 1898. 
It still exists at Deva, in Guiptizcoa, on the feast of San 
Roque.—{E.S.D.] 

tJ J. Riafo, Viajes de Extranjeros por Espatia en el Siglo 
av. (Madrid, 1879). 

§ Larramendi, Corograflu, p. 194: ‘No es creible, si no se ve 
el mucho pan y cera que se ofrece’; D. Pablo de Gorosabel, 
Noticias de las cosas memorables de Guipizcoa, tom. iv. lib. viii. 
cap. 4, sec. 4 (Tolosa, 1900). 

| Codex de Saint-Jac seer eht iyg ae p. 18. 

J Dom Pierdait, in Revue du Clergé francais, tom. xxv. p. 
625, 15 Feb. 1901. 

** E. Spencer Dodgson, Venoms Antidote, being a reply to Dr. 
Schucharat’s Criticism, p. 39 Spey ee 1901). 

tt Ch. Bernadou, Les Métes de la Tradition Basque a St. Jean 
de Luz, 1897, p. 44f. (Bayonne, 1897). 


should be solemnized ‘ segun el Fuero de la Iglesia’ 
or ‘segun la ley de Roma.’ ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was tle same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals.t The election of the clergy by the 
eee continued in some places down to the 

ginning of the 19th cent.t e rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guiptizcoa.§ But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas, 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal case under any pretext whatever ;|| no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into the town where the Junta was sitting ; 


in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a session lost his vote for that day. When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progress 
through Biscay, and tried to take with him the 


Bishop of Pamplona, he was obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt the soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Later, in 1757, when Ferdinand VI., under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
was compelled to rescind it ; the Cortes refused to 
obey the mandate of any bishops.tt This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Revolution. The position 
of women was high among the Basques. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture: the 
firstborn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property.{{ The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain.§§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the Serorac, with 
functions in some respects like those of elders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland.||| Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier, 71 were typical Basques, the one a Guiptz- 
coan, the other a Ravers ; both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can be traced in their 
writings. In this way this little people has in- 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 
LiTERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. M. Pereira de Lima, Jberos e Bascos, Paris-Lisbon, 1902; 


Campbell, Monumental Evidence of an Iberian Population of 
the British Islands, Montreal, 1887. 


WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


*@. B. de Lagréze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 (Paris, 1882). 

Hoy Général de Navarre, lib. v. tit. iii.-vi. (Pamplona, 
1869). 

t Larramendi, Corografia de Guiptizcoa, p. 109 t. ; Diccionario 
Geografico-Historico de KHspaiia, sec. i. t. i. 8.rv. ‘ Adios,’ 
* Alquiza,’ and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

§ Larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. 

| Fueros de Guiptizcoa, vit. xxvi. cap. iv. (re-impression, 
Tolosa, 1867). 

| Ch. Bernadou, Les Fétes de la Tradition Basque, p. 44f. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of Castille and Leon, vol. i., Preface xXii.-xxv. 5 
Don Juan Margarit (el Gerundense), ‘ Paralipomenon Hispania,’ 
in Andreas Schott’s Hispanic illustrate, 4 vols. (Frankfort, 
1603-8): ‘illiusque cineres . . . in mare projecerunt.’ 

tt Quaderno de las Leyes y Agravios reparados del ano de 
1757, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1758}. 

tt G. B. de Lagréze, La Navarre francaise, vol. ii. p. 210, 
Histoire du droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 182 (Paris, 1867). 

§§ Council of Valladolid, 1322; i C. Lea, An Historical 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy 2, p. 310 (Boston, 1884). 

lil Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113 ff. 

|| Echeverri = ‘house new’ = Newhouse, viz. Echaverri, 
Chaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
are found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR.—A town situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, in Northern India, lat. 26° 56’ 
6” N.; long. 78° 35’ 7” E. It is important as 
the scene of a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month Karttik 
(October-November), The place takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as VateSvara- 
natha, ‘lord of the sacred banyan tree (vata).’ 
The present temple was built by one of the Rajas 
of Bhadavar in A.D. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Siryapura, ‘city of the sun’; 
the ruins of the old town are still visible near the 
present site. 

LITERATURE.—Cunningham, Archeological Reports, iv. 221 ff., 
vii. 5 ff. ; W. CROOKE. 


BATH, BATHING.—See PURIFICATION. 


BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
banvar, Skr. bhramara, ‘a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made. originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals).— 
A criminal and hunting tribe of Dearaia origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhavani, and the local saint Giga 
under the name of Zahir Divan (Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore, i. 211f.). Farther west 
they specially worship Dailha Deo, the Ba ar 

od who is invoked at marriages (1b. i. 119f.), A 
urnt-offering is made with butter, and water is 
ured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
hey also worship a deified ascetic named Sithha 
Baba, a member of the Nanakshahi Sikh sect of 
Faqirs. It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 78 ff.). The con- 
nexion of this tribe with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worshi 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a loc 
vulege Ec: and Bar Pahari, the mountain-deity, 
which is only another form of ahha | Buru, the 
hill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 


* Pigs, fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee are offered to Kudrasini, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Akhra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or fish 
on the day preceding the sacrifice. The priest gets as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig; the 
worshippers eat the rest.’ They do not employ Brahmans, their 
religious duties being performed by a member of the tribe or by 
the headman. Iu some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object ‘being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living’ (Risley, tb. i. 80f.). 


LiTERATURE.—For the true Bawariyas, J. Wilson, Settlement 
Report of the Sirsa District, 1886, p. 123; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 228 ff. 
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BAXTER.— 


1. Life.—Richard Baxter was born on 12th November 1615. 
His father was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Constantine, in Shrop- 
shire ; and his mother, Beatrice Adeney of Rowton, in the same 
county. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was born he had become a changed man, 
and it was to his father’s instruction and example that Baxter 
was mainly indebted for his earliest religious impressions. His 
mother died in 1634, and his father married again. 

Baxter’s early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. John Owen, master of the Free School of 
Wroxeter, who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, but with whom he 
had the run of a great library, and became a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened in him the sense 
of Divine ings: but The Bruised Reed by Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the love of God and the freeness of the redemption of 
Obrist. From his youth in his father’s house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 


1662, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded his orders as derived from her, and to the very close 
of his life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. What 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and toa career of usefulness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 
‘was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter’s person. .. . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ (Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
361). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy-six, and his 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1638 xter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and took orders to qualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1640 he was called to Kidderminster 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kidder- 
minster his name was henceforward to be associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though he 
had no sympathy with those who proceeded to put the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured incessantly for 
the good of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Lord General himself. is labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest. Before he had completed this, his first work, 
he was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re- 
mained till 1660. 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Oromwell’s religious establishment did 
not deserve the name of a Church; it repudiated Prelacy 
without entering. Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism. One object of his government was the purification 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
sentees and sanctioned appointments to parishes. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, but 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministry and the 
marked spread of vital religion amongst the people in the days 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the death of Cromwell, Baxter joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border in working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was srpointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but he 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the most 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter’s 
formal ministry within the Church of England came to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state ; 
and his wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 
hi 


im. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformists be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who would not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they had resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts; and neither the favour of the King nor the 
friendship of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wife and his stepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickened 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he ‘never wanted 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away,’ 
and so, preaching as often as he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, he survived to experience the dark days of 
James i. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and under sentence by him 
would have lain in prison till death had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came upon him in stern reality, and on 
8th December 1691 he to the saints’ everlasting rest. 


2. Works and influence.—Baxter was a most 
proite author, perhaps the most voluminous theo- 
ogical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he first discovered his powers and wrote 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his labours in the pulpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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correspondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subjects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed a thought on its 
mpg wa and the balance of its parts ; and his extra- 
ordinary productiveness as a writer as well as his 
own statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion which his 
eountrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Richard Baxter he should read, he received for 
answer, ‘ Read any of them, for they are all good.’ 

Mr. Orme, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads :—Works on the Evidences of Religion; on 
the Doctrines of Religion; on Conversion; on 
Christian Experience; on Christian Ethics; on 
Catholic Communion; on Nonconformity; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
in the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude—won through 
experience as well as ratiocination—that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only he can place his readers—even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof—upon the same rock of 
assured conviction as himself. Of his numerous 
works there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest, The Call to the Unconverted, and 
The Reformed Pastor. 

The first of these, the first considerable work 
which he produced, is the masterpiece with which 
his name is associated. It was published in 1650, 
having nm conceived and for the most part 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘written by the author for his own use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Thomas Rouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. ‘ The marginal citations,’ 
he explains, ‘I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance ; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force on the hearts of others.’ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilgrim’s Progress, or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and though the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives A aged and pathos in the complete 
work. In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on ae plering of the Devout Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘ Baxter and The Saints’ Rest.’ 

‘There reigns in Baxter’s writings, and not least in ‘‘The 
Saints’ Rest,” a robust and masculine eloquence; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of language, 
which once heard can scarcely be forgotten. In regard, indeed, 


to the choice of words, the book might have been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has become obsolete ; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meaning which it 
has in his writings. This may not be a great matter; but it 
argues a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that after more than two 
hundred years so it should be; and we may recognize here an 
element not to be overlooked, of the abiding popularity of the 
book’ (Companions of the Devout Life, p. Bat. 

In the work itself Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘ Rest,’ and then characteristically 
sets himself to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctrine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. The 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the Unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33" ‘Turn ie 
turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?’ Next to the Saints’ Rest it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In his lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and influence with Law’s Serzous Call and Joseph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It breathes a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now be used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoned appeal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas Salvianus: The Reformed Pastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral theolo Dr. Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral ology, recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes (The Christian 
Minister, p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and polar helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (vol. xiv. pp. 96-114), are replete with maxims 
and counsels of sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms The 
sy Gee” Pastor has had a very wide circulation. 

o one can read Baxter’s writings without per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to Gecte 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he was too intensely in earnest and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
‘ Poetical Fragments’ is, however, included among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as well as by his works during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power and 
fervour in the pulpit were unique in an age of 
great preachers, and he exemplified his own lines 
in a most literal sense, for 

‘He preached, as never sure to preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men.’ 
In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials ot Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in him, in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Christians, he 
iaboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important phase, 
not recognized in that age of theological con- 
troversy as it is now, he wasa pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
lf we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the 18th cent. directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 


LITERATURE.—There is an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tical works by William Orme in 23 vols., London, 1830, upon 
which Sir James Stephen’s famous essay is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fragments’ by Pickering, London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and in a volume of Representative Nonconformists, A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay’s History of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
Religion in England, 1878, ii. 180-186 ; see also F. J. Powicke, 
‘Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in Prim. Meth. Quart. Rev., 
April 1909. See also end of § 3. THOMAS NICOL. 


3. Distinctive doctrine.—In Baxter’s Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns; 
on one side ‘Antinomianism,’ on the other the 
doctrine of ‘Papists and others in the Contrar 
Extream,’ and in the centre ‘ Truth,’ ‘ that which 
take to be both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.’ This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter’s doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son of peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesiastical affairs. His Catholic Theology is 
entitled ‘Plain, Pure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three books: ‘Pacifying Principles,’ ‘Dialogues,’ 
and ‘Disputations.’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex bello pax was his motto; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimon 
of the time, in keen words for which he afterwar 
expressed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile he hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘a butt for every man 
to shoot at.’ The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced him as 
an Arminian; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘when sad experience 
hath taught men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, and to love, and seek, and call for Peace’; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom; he 
granted that the Romanist was he in insisting 
on the necessity of good works, and the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
moderate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un- 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘the best 
catechism I ever saw yet’), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation; and his 
views expanded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. e following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. ; : 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modern Evangelical view : 

‘It is not God but man that lost his goodness ; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive it. . . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s sin a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of His wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to judge us well, because He is well. e must bear 
His own image and be holy as He is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Redeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight.’ 
‘Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 

ilt which lay on us, nor yet a guilt of the same sort’ (Con- 
pre of Faith, Preface). 

(5) Extent of Redemption.—‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally : this is, He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ (End of 
Controversies). The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification.—‘ Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, but it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ’ (Conf. of 
Faith). Baxter held that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ. He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
regenerates that He may pardon.’ He lays the 

reatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

(a) Grace.—Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and effectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual (Pref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(e) Election.—He accepted election, but not re- 
probation, for Godis the cause of grace but not of sin. 

(f) Immanence of God.—Baxter’s doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

‘ As all being is originally from God, so there is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation.’ ‘The beams do not more depend on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun; or the branches, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creationon God. But 
yet these are not parts of God as the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God’s emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the effect.’ F 

(9) The_Trinity.—In his Methodus Theologie— 
sas pole Latin work—Baxter attempts to find a 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lines, and though 
Baxter’s reasoning is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Mansel. 
_ (A) Inspiration of Scripture.—There is a passage 
in the Saints’ Rest, omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modern Christian scholars. 

‘They that take the Scriptures to be but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Christ, 
having a gradual precedency to the writings of other godly 
men, and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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wre drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than upon the 
iestimony of the writing as being purely infallible and Divine, 
nay have saving faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to be of Divine inspiration when it handleth the 
rubstance, but doubt whether God infallibly guided in every 
rircumstance.’ 

On this, as on many other questions, his views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
poraries, and they often foreshadowed modern 
positions only slowly reached’ after two centuries. 

In his last large work, Reliquie Bazxteriane 
(1696), Baxter wrote down ‘the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that he now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths : 

‘My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God: my certainty that there is a God is greater than 
my certainty that He requireth love and holiness: my certainty 
of this is greater than my certainty of the life of reward and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith: my certainty of the 
Christian faith is Ree than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture: my certainty of this is 

reater than of the canonicalness of some books.’ 

saxter expressed warm admiration for the mis- 
sionary eflurts of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, having some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings with such are much unknown to us.’ 

_ Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity were called, often in reproach, ‘ Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentials, ‘In things necessary, unity; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; in all things, charity.’ 

LiTgRATURE.—Baxter’s principal doctrinal works are; Aphor- 
tsms of Justification, 1649 ; Confession of Faith, 1655; Catholic 
Theology, 1675 ; Methodus Theologie Christiane, 1681; An End 

of Doctrinal Controversies, 1691; Reliquiw Baxteriane, 1696; 
ef. also Dean Boyle, Richard Baxter, 1883, chs. viii.-x.; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘Baxter’ in The Evangelical Succession, 
2nd series, 1883, p. 209 ff.; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sermons, 
1899; M‘Adam Muir, Religious Writers of England, 1901. 
See also the Literature above, at end of § 2. 

MARTIN LEwIs. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.—The word ‘ beadle’ 
was in Uld English, bydel, budel, bidell, from O.E. 
beodan (from which our word ‘bid’ is derived), ‘ to 
offer, announce, command’; in medizval Latin, 
bidellus or bedellus ; Old French, bedel, whence the 
Middle English bedel. 

The primary meaning of the word appears to be 
‘herald,’ ‘one who announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So Atlfric (A.D. 1000), translating Ex 32°; 
Ormulum 632 (A.D. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
*Cristess bidell’; and Coverdale (A.D. 1535), when 
translating In 34. The secondary meaning is ‘an 
executive officer who represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e.g.in describing a bishop as ‘Godes budel,’ R. 
Morris, 0.£. Hom. i. 117, A.D. 1175), it is applied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest, xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm, upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). , 

(3) An oflicial in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain. In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each bearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor, In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
a ‘bedellus’ who is mace-bearer and also janitor. 
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In the Laws of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a ‘beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order,’ 

(4) The officer of a Trades Gild, who acts as 
messenger of the Corporation (see English Gilds, 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(5) A parish officer, whose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
of England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 

cottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium, s.v. ‘ Bedelli’), it is declared that ‘any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry VI., U. i. 140 ff., where the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘fetch the 
beadle,’ who, when he comes, whips the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Hispan. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus ; and in ng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scoticé, bederal, bedral, beddal, 
betheral) has charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine service. He is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish. He carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to the pulpit; and 
he is the messenger of the minister in parochial 
work. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
oftice of beadle are often, but not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
ete. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
garded himself, as an important official. ‘I’m half a minister 
mysel’, now that I am bedel,’ said the beadle in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The present writer has heard a church-officer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers who had been 
‘with him.’ e pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 
A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
taken to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. ‘It’s sair fashed 
wi’ thae pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long experience, render 
the beadle a keen and often shrewd critic of services and 
sermons. ‘Gude coorse (coarse) country wark’ was a city 
church-officer’s estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform- 
ance: and young licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and ‘dour’ silence. ‘I allus (always) 
liked that sermon’ was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized had given his church-officer the op- 
portunity of ‘remarking.’ The old practice of the beadle bein 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body o 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to fo on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, led to the character of 
beadles as a class for sobriety being impugned. At the present 
day, however, when the special temptation just referred to has 
been removed, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. 

LireratuRR.—Murray, Ozford English Dictionary, vol. i. 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken) ; Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ‘ Bedelli’; 
Hunter, Encyclopedic Dict. vol. ii.; Wright, English Dialect 
Dict. vol. i.; Whitney, Century Dict.; Ramsay, Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character?, Edinburgh, 1860; R. 
Ford, Thistledown, 1891 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in Scottish 
Review, Sept. 3, 1908, HENRY COWAN. 


BEARD.—The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an important key 
to race-classification. As a characteristic of the 
face, it appears long and flowing as a beard chiefly 
among he Caucasian group; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American abvrigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 105) explains how the Scythians ‘ who 
had Li Fahy the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Ascalon, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to be. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates offers a different ex- 
planation. ‘For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from God, and all the other ailments 
too; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human either, but all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
go (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 


lassics, p. 139f., Oxford, 1908). 

It is prey as a distinguishing va be of man- 
hood that importance has Seen attached to the 
beard, there following from this many customs 
and superstitions, reference to which falls within 
the province of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered’ (Doughty, Arabia De- 
serta, i. 250). To ceil} it is to inflict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before I speak a 
wise word’ (Pappe with Hatchet, 1589; cf. Oxford 
Dict. 8.v.), bearded age lending impressiveness to the 
thing uttered. 

It is among Orientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic influence, that the beard 
has acquired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual is shown in the command not to ‘mar the 
corners of thy beard’ (Lv 19’); the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemplified 
in the cutting off one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 § 104), and its 
neglect or removal as a symbol of mourning is 
referred to in Job 1”, 2 ef 19%, Ezr 9°, Is 15%, 
Jer 41°, The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history find illustration in Herod. 
ii. 36: ‘The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occurs, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin.’ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Joseph shaves himself before he enters 
the presence of Pharaoh, Gn 41‘), the priests 
and court officials kept the barbers busy. Some- 
times artificial beards were worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
square at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
of the gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 812), The 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
they swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, there is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken ‘as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
passage of the consigners of the treasure to paradise’ 
(ZBr°, s. v.). Such a practice is in keeping with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to 
the ‘me’ and ‘not me,’ wherein all that pertains to 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name) is assumed to be integrally 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The story goes 
that Selim 1. (1512-20) was the first Khalif to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh ul-Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
off my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut off their beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order wore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded’ 
and the ‘shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renown, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 
‘giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indifferent as to 
offending the Creator and good taste,’ while 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, arguing that the beard 
was a Divinely provided chest- protector, and 
adding, ‘were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon, or Enemy of the Beard, a satire on 
the effeminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 

ow after the fashion of the Greek philosophers. 
Samuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage: ‘ Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Profession, and Length of 
that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too.’ Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
priestess of Athene (i. 175; viii. 104)], about which 

eriod the Romans submitted their chins to 
arbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cut off their beards, while the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower classes were 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Norman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
ceased to shave. The part that fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard is not wholly removed from the domain of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of which 
‘custom,’ as Pindar says (Herod. iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all? The Spaniards shaved off their beards 
because Philip Vv. could not grow one; and the 
French did the same because Louis XIII. was beard- 
less ; while the latter Vel os acentury earlier, wore 
beards in imitation of Francis I., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound onhischin. It is said that 
‘three hairs from a French king’s beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or charter 
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were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment of all promises made in the document itself’ 
(EBr°, s. v.). 

Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn 
prohibited wearers of beards from sitting at the 

reat table unless they paid double commons.’ 

hen came (temp. Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yearly tax of 3s. 4d. But 
the impost enien Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Russia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of London, Stow records that in 1563 
‘Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
a beard. He was the first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The well-known Vandyke 
portraits of Charles I. and of the Cavaliers show 
what mode of trimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles 11. came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individual liable to assault and insult, and 
that it met with opposition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so un- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 

LITERATURE,—In addition to authorities cited above: Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cambridge, 1904, pp. 
354-360, and Social England, London, 1894, i. 480, iii. 573; 
Perrot, Art. in Chaldea, ii. 187; art. ‘ Beard,’ in EBr? iii. 462. 

EDWARD CLODD. 


BEAST (Apocalyptic).—See ANTICHRIST. 


BEATIFICATION.—1. Definition. — Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal pe EEE that a person who has died in 
the Catholic faith sh be honoured with a 
public veneration, and be formally styled Beatus 
or Beata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church; it is permitted in 
a sedated diocese or country, or by Hdl ed ae! 
religious order or other associated y. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatification allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization (g.v.) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2. History.—The present custom dates from a 
Bull of Urban viii. in 1634 (Celestis Hierusalem 
cives, July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authority on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xIv. (Lambertini), de Servorum Dei Beati/i- 
catione et Beatorum Canonizatione. It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawn; ¢.g. it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to regarded as canonized or only beatified 
(de Servorum Dei, ete., tom. i. cap. ix.) It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, from its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 
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Polycarp (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it differs essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Divine, but merely 
as those whose virtues had been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G. Boissier, ‘ Apothéose’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines, t. i. PP 323-327). ut none the 
less many rites and symbols common to the 
Christian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in the Christian hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analogy and surviving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Les Légendes hagiographiques*, Brussels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church for Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, etc. (Controv., Paris, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs (g.v.), whose relics 
were regarded with reverence, and on whose 
tombs altars were set up (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrétien, 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.), But no public veneration was allowed 
except by authority of the bishop. Registers of 
those who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. ‘From 
these diptychs came the kalendars, and from 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologies’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints, Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera- 
tion was not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘confessors,’ t.e. those in whom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue; and it soon spread atill 
more widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
different usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Rome fake Ddcidene? Liber Pontificalis, tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, Hist. Donat. 
in PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi-judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine service. 
There has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus between beatifi- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Pontiff (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, Paris, 1905, fase. xv. 
col. 1632); but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita, by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the preliminaries 
which now precede beatification. e bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Rome. If it is regarded as 
suflicient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘the venerable servant of God’ is intro- 
duced to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method. — Beatification is of two kinds— 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
Church, but to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as grounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory vul., all eventually 
canonized saints (for comparatively modern evi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St. 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S. Osmund, 
Wilts Records Society, 1901, pp. 108-110). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedict XIV. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatitication (op. cit. lib. i, 
cap. lii. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church has come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see CANONIZATION), it 
appears that the brief of Alexander Iv., De reliquits 
et veneratione sanctorum, 1170 (in Corpus juris 
Canonici, |. iii. tit. 45), was the first definite 
reservation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdrawn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to be within the rights even of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 
1766, tom. vii. f. 276: ‘duo copulative requiruntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita ut nec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec miracula sine virtutibus sufficiant’), 
From the time of Alexander vil. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict XIV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. ‘Postulators’ are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim: a ‘Promoter of the Faith’ 
a dap known as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 

uty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modern pro- 
cess, in the case of the ‘English Martyrs,’ is 
described in Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14ff.). But the decision, 
rh given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reached until the process is com. 

leted by canonization (cf. Benedict XIV., op. cit. 
ib. i. cap. xlii.n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck off the list of Beati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize such a decree. 

Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 

ation of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 

ecreta Authentica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; (2) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a chureh; (5) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where it is not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article CANON- 
IZATION. 


LITERATURE.—Benedict xiv., de Servorum Dei Beatificatione 
et Beatorum Canonizatione, 1st ed., 4 vols., Bologna, 1734-1738, 
completed in Benedicti xIV. Pont. Opt. Maz. Opera Omnia, 
Venice, 1767 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 15 vols., Rome, 1787-1792) ; Sasrart: Prompta Bibito- 
theca Canonica, Rome, 1766, and Paris, 1884; Gardellini 
Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sacrorum Rituum, Rome, 
1898-1901 ; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de T'héologie 
Catholique, fasc. xi., Paris, 1903 ; Beccari, in Catholic Encyclo- 
peedia, li. 364-369, New York, 1908. 
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BEATITUDE.—See Biussrepnuzss (Christian). 


BEAUTY.—It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, has received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
ant history of ideas the most outstanding 
theories of the Beautiful, with the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. The subject will be 
dealt with under the following heads: (i.) in Greek 

hilosophy, (ii.) in the philosophy of the Church 
Pee. (iii.) in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modern pulosopny, (v.) in contem- 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY.—The Greek is a 
born artist, and his education affords him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. evertheless, the appearance of esthetic 
theories comes very late in Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and eres the age 
of Pericles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
true systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
all the zesthetic theories of the Greeks: Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things. If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theories which have 
successively held favour in the schools: (1) the 
Platonic-Aristotelian theory, and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory. 

1. Platonic- Aristotelian theory.— We do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their different works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 


posium, First Hippias, Gorgias, and a few books 


of the Republic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics, that he will deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt with. 

The intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in esthetics is so close that their doc- 
trines may be summarized together, as follows: 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta- 
physical elements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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multiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation ; the study of order is the 
zsthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic- Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. : 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. ‘I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning; but . . . understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which are formed out of them; 
. - » for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful’ (Philebus, 51; Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato*, 1892, iv. 625). Aristotle 
likewise writes 7d yap Kaddv év peyéBer xal rdter, 
‘Beauty consists of order united to magnitude’ 
(Poetics, vii. 4). And Plato applies his theory to 
the elements of the universe—air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful—in the same 
wey as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

n the case of a y, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
(suavitas coloris), as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenophon, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
= ences of this conception, and we shall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. 

(6) The beautiful is the good. —This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice is the deformity of the soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of the word kadoxd- 
ya0és. Is not Thersites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart? ‘ Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than either’ (Plato, Re- 
public, vi. 508; Jowett, op. cit. iii. 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 
metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand how defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with Bénard: ‘Quand on signale ici un 
grand progrés dans la science du u, On se 
trompe’ (‘L’Esthétique d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor. et polit. 1887, p. 683). 

This short account of the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quires a few further remarks. (1) Naturally the theories which 
have just been expounded are influenced by the differences of 
doctrine in metaphysics that separate these two great Greek 
minds. For Plato, reality (and, consequently, beauty, order, 
and harmony) is enthroned in a supra-sensual world, of which 
things perceived by our senses are only a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma- 
nent in well-ordered beings, where our intelligence perceives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina- 
tion. (2) Aristotle agrees with Plato in separating the beauti- 
ful from art, the latter having its whole raison d’étre in the 
imitation (uiunois) of nature, ag such, without taking into 
account the zsthetic value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it is an imitation of the actual, art is somewhat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 

roduction and diffusion of morality. (3) Plato and Aristotle 
Leepeciallly the latter) imply in certain texts that the beautiful 
should make an impression, and that it gives us pleasure; but 
neither of them analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 


 ebioe ber activities that produce it. The objective and onto- 
logical point of view dominates their esthetics. 


2. Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory.—In the 
3rd cent. of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new xsthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Enneads. The first chapter of Book VI. 
is devoted to ‘ Beauty.’ There are in his doctrines 
two distinct parts. 

(a) First, there is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platonic-Aristotelian argu- 
ment. ‘Is it, as everybody holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, with the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight? 
In this case, since the beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be found in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites. The whole alone 
is beautiful; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful ; eon cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things’ (Enneads, 


1. 6). 

(6) Secondly, there is a constructive part. The 
new argument may be given thus: Beauty is a 
transcendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘ Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being’ 
(Enneads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a banana being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor : the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and its spatial 
diffusion—an image borrowed from Plato’s Re- 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 
‘Everything shines in the world of intelligence. 
. . . In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is fire’ (Enneads, v. 8, § 10; ef. i. 6, § 3, 
and passim). Itis of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light (dyAaa) has, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows:—The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature; but, with his 
eye fixed on the Adyo, or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour to reach the very source frona 
which all life springs, and in accordance with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS.—Indebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed and even accentuated its sesthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many (e.g. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the work of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the work of God, more 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathers’ 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most representa- 
tive, who, in his youth, wrote a treatise de Pulchro, 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian theories. ‘Omnis corporis pulcritudo est 
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partium congruentia cum quadam coloris suavi- 
tate’ (de Civitate Det, xxii. 19). He has bequeathed 
to us a famous definition of the conception of 
order: ‘Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua 
loca tribuens dispositio’ (1b. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt the Neo-Platonic theories. The latter 
exercised great influence on the esthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii. IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGEs.—It was principally Scholastic eater 
that developed the ideas of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the 18th century. 
We know only one short work, de Pulcro, belong- 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but a pmbeay ee belongs to one of his im- 
mediate diseiples. Among the great Scholastics, 
ideas on esthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of bende 2 ae, They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts; and a new thought is evident 
in them. The Beautiful no longer appears under 
purely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 

ut as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them: the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum zp the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers. 

(1) Subjective aspect of the Beautiful.—Esthetic 
activity 1s an activity of perception: ‘Pulcrum 
respicit vim cognoscitivam’ (Summa Theol. i. 
quest. 5, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific 
Se the pleasure of the Beautiful : ‘ Unde 
pulera dicuntur que visa placent’ (id.). (Here 
‘visa’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an sesthetic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
ieee a profound difference between the pleasure 
of the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good: we 
enjoy the Good by taking possession of the object 
itself, and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. ‘Et sic patet quod pulcrum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulerum autem 
dicatur id cujus apprehensio placet’ (ib. 1% 2%, 
quest. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful.—lt is quite 
wrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism. The theory that was un- 
animously accepted was the Platonic-Aristotelian, 
broadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphysical theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful; ordo, magni- 
tudo, integritas, debita proportio, cequalitas 
numerosa, commensuratio partium elegans, etc. 
‘Unde pulcrum,’ says St. Thomas, ‘in debita 
proportione consistit’ (1b. i. quest. 5, art. 4). And 
esthetic order is closely connected, on the one 
hand, with the form of Loge (forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex parte forms’), and, on the other, 
with the sd of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 


nature conveniens est pulcritudo’ (1b. 1* 2, quest. 
54, art. 1). j é 

(3) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
claritas pulcri.—The order of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire satisfaction which engenders 
esthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
Peoprendant it is (‘resplendentia,’ ‘supersplendens 
claritas’), and the more ssthetic will be the value 
that the impression experienced possesses, 
Although the Scholastics make use of the theories 
of pseudo- Dionysius regarding the light of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo-Platonism, with which 

seudo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 

lotinus the theory of light has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteworthy 
conquest on the part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY.—F¥From_ the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modern philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance and extent; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to esthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontestable influence 
we are bound to recognize. Artistic culture, 
greatly aided by archeological excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 
prepared the way for the discussion of the arent 
problems of Beauty. But there seems to a 
second reason: the pee of psychological 
research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of esthetic phenomena; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modern and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
aspect, 7.e. as a psychic fact. 

As the development of modern esthetics has a 
course parallel to that of philosophy, we shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon: (1) philosophy from Descartes to 
Kant (17th and 18th cents. ), (2) Kantian philosoph 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian philosophy (loth 
cent.). 

1. From Descartes to Kant.—Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
sesthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism.—The Empiricists, reducing all 
our conscient states to sensation, waderetand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784) ; and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the best 
expression of the leading ideas of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitled Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful. Nearly all these 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, the sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of things beautiful. 

(2) Rationalism.—Among the intellectualists or 
rationalists (ratio, ‘reason’); who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
eesthetics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired by Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.e. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
play such a prominent part in the Cartesian 

octrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
(Traité du Benu, 1715), the Beautiful is ee on 
that may be approved of just like a theory, an 
Boileau expresses this intellectualism when he 
writes in his Art Poétigue: ‘Mais nous que la 
raison & ses régles engage.’ But Leibniz introduces 
into esthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns esthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
esthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In erder to understand the whole meaning of this statement, 
we should have to give a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarchy, which arranges 
all] the monads and the monadic activities in a grand order. 

Each monad differs in perfection from that which precedes it, 
and from that immediately following, by infinitely small differ- 
ences ; the activities or the representations of each monad— 
and, therefore, of the monad that we are—differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
representations (‘obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 
(‘distinct ideas’) there is room for an indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness, Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior in quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things; it is the confused, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon Lotze says that German esthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. 

Baumgarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is the author of the first treatise on Beauty 
(Zisthetica et Aistheticorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty with obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification of the 
sciences, zsthetics becomes a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(1743-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786). ‘Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘vanishes 
away as soon as we try to analyzeit.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgriinde der schénen Wissenschaften, 1748- 
1750) thus expresses himself: ‘The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked hs Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2. In Kantian philosophy.—The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s esthetics 
made as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the Kritik 
der reinen praktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 
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faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment. 
This is the subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
but a daw. Beauty is an attribute, not of things, 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an esthetic judgment which unites all men by 
reason of their nature (synthetic judgment a 


priort) to a subject when that subject calls dis- 


interested contemplation into free play. The 
object of representation is intended to please me 
—subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality; to io 
conscious of it would be to break the charm. 
‘Schonheit ist Form der Zweckmissigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
Zwecks an ihr wahrgenommen wird’ (Kritik d. 
Urtheilskraft, 1. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the sub- 
lime is the result of our subjective powerlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 
‘Erhaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3. In post-Kantian philosophy.—The chief cur- 
rents of modern philosophy and esthetics after 
Kant are :— 

(1) Post-Kantian criticism in Germany (first half 
of 19th cent.).—Powerful in itself, the new theory 
propored by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 

omanticism in Germany and the xsthetics of the 
philosophy of Wenigsbere, and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Schelling—philosophers as well 
as littérateurs) dominates Eifaider: criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics: the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘egoabsolute’ of Fichte, the ‘absolute’ 
of Schelling, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, the ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-1805) returns to the 
theory of play. To ‘play’ is to contemplate 
phenomena with an utter indifference as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does esthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence: ‘ Man is truly man only when he plays.’ 
It is intimacy with the Beautiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘Vom Erhabenen,’ Briefe iiber die esthet- 
ische Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, esthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made esthetic activity and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that which 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, where Schelling was a professor along with 
Fichte and then with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identified the imagination 
of the poet with the predpgive imagination of 
the Ego; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with the movement called Jronism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre- 
sentative value, or about the public who make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

hen Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools for half acentury. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Artis the last step in the dialectic pro- 
cession of the Logos. When the mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in the Phdnomenologie des Geistes (1807), and when, 
in conformity with the threefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Religion, and Philosophy. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
‘perfect identity of the ideal and the real.’ 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may be con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this high position in the cycle of 

sychic activity (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its representa- 
tion (‘ Vorstellung’). But,besides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by the 
@ priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
‘the immediate intuition’ of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the esthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power—a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 

urity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
ing the -woes of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herbar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.).—The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction: there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herbart made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
gsthetics of content (‘Gehaltsisthetik’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the esthetics 
of form (‘ Formadsthetik’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianisin includes 
among its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des 
Schonen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
(Allgemeine Aesthetik als Formwissenschaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party was not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carriére (Aesthetik, 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
Esthetics, 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all affected by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism.—In France, during the 
first half of the 19th cent., Cousin (1792-'867), by 
his lectures in the Sorbonne, and then thiough his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (1818), 
gave prominence to an esthetic made up of fine 
pereeee and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
1e identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Reid. The same tendenciesare to be seen in 
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de Lamennais, although he followed another 
direction of thought-traditionalism (De l’Art et du 
beau, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin’s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours d’esthétique (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles Lévéque, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the ages 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The esthetics of Positivism.—Sensualism, 
represented at the beginning of the 19th cent. by 
Condillac in France and the Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for esthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears with renewed 
vigour under the form of Positivism, which may 
be called a sensualism suited to contemporary 
minds, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, however, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician’; but after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his Principles of Psychology to a study 
of the genesis of zesthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
however, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in ‘ play,’ ¢.e. in the exercise of an excess of 
activity independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be siueiale And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly ‘from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases with the pro- 
gress: the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time will its members have for ‘ soc 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in his noteworthy 
work, Philosophie deVart (1865), studiesartasasocial 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts—such as literature and politics—to factors or 
primordial facts, which are three in number: race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of view, 
esthetics becomes, in the author’s words, ‘a kind 
of botany, applied, not to plants, but to human 
works.’ M. J. Guyau emphasizes, while exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of developing sympathy and 
social life (L’ Art au point de vue sociologique, 1889 ; 
Problemes de Vesthétique contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-esthetics.—The increasing progress of 
physiological sciences and of the application of 

sycho-physiology to the study of esthetic states 
urnished a new element of research during the 
latter part of the 19th century. Helmholtz in Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful. Fechner (Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. 

v. CONTEMPORARY TENDENCIES.—During the 
last ten years the number of works treating of 
esthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart since 1906 a Zeztschrift fir 
Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, which allows large 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these writings, with a few exceptions, show 
this common characteristic: Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. ‘The salient features of modern 
esthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the esthetics 
of our own time. 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, is again received into favour—not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychological Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn (Allgemeine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the results obtained to transcend- 
ental ground (‘ins Transcendentale umschreiben’). 
Stephan Witasek (Grundziige der allgemeinen 
Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on esthetics, 
is able to write: ‘Jede wissenschaftlich begriin- 
dete Aesthetik, von welchen Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fiihrt immer auf Kant zuriick’ 
(Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-zsthetic aes are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories; pupils of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to esthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a work on the origin of art 
(Die Anfinge der Kunst, Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894); J. Volkelt (System der Aesthetik, Munich, 
1903) makes esthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mental’; while, in another line of observation, 
we trace the development of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps (Aes- 
thetik, Leipzig, 1903), whose opinion is that the 
only raison d’étre of wsthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final analysis 
rests on the Hinfihlung (‘innate feeling’). arl 
Groos (Der dsthetische Genuss, Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lipps, follows the same 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internalanalysis. The same may be said of Véron’s 
treatise (L’ Bethetique, Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of Léchalas (Etudes esthé- 
tiqgues, 1902). Evenif these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of their investigations. The Italian pro- 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, whose treatise on esthetics 
(Estetica come scienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 

enerale, Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
anguages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes: ‘ Beauty does not belong 
to things; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy’; and he holds 
that esthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 

eneral conception. uskin, whose ideas are 
faown in France through Robert de la Sizeranne 
(Ruskin et la religion de la beauté), occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. ConcLUSION.—From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of zsthetical doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. 

By studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established sesthetics on firm and 
fertile soil—that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies, 
as well asin the centres of advanced civilization ; 
let us analyze the works to which we ascribe the 
character of beautiful, that we may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art which they produce ; 
let us study the physiological phenomena that 
accompany this delictons thrill of our conscient 
being when it perceives the Beautiful ; let us, above 
all, determine by examination of our consciousness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, followed by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure which can be compared with no other in 
the scale of emotions. 

But is it sutficient to regard merely the impression 
roduced? Are we in the study of the Beautiful to 
ose all interest in the esthetical factors springing 

from the object? Surely not. Contemporary philo- 
sophy is wrong in ostracizing agai online and 
adorning psychology with its spoils. On the ques- 
tion whether the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, we agree with the Greeks: Beauty is an 
attribute of things. But we complete the Greek 
point of view by adding the modern: Beauty is not 
an absolute, but a relative, conception. It exists 
neither as a piysical fact nor as a peychic fact ; 
it is the result of a close connexion between an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropr tate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes were 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle: Beauty re- 
sides in order, but, we add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a work of 
nature or of art is to be esthetic, it must be mans- 
fest, evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or spresiere of the 
chosen order, the more complete and more penetrat- 
ing will be the contemplation of the per 
mind: consequently the more beautiful wil 
work be. 

Lirgraturg.—C. Bénard, L’Esthétique d' Aristote et de ses suc- 
cesseurs, Paris, 1887; E. Vacherot, Histoire critique de Vécole 
d Alexandrie, Paris, 1846-51 ; M. de Wulf, Etudes historiques 
sur lesthétique de saint Thomas d’Aquin, Louvain, 1896. Worke 
on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few general 
histories of esthetics can be mentioned : H. Lotze, Geschichte der 
Aesthetik in Deutschland, Munich, 1868; E. von Hartmann, 
Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant, Berlin, 1886; Max Schasler 
Kritische Geschichte der Aesthetik, Berlin, 1872; Bernard 
Bosanquet, History of dsthetic, Lund. and N.Y. 1892; B. 
Croce, Estetica come scienza dell’ Espressione ¢ Linguistica 
generale, Milan, 1902; W. Knight, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
2 vols., London, 1891-93. MAURICE DE WULF. 


BEDIYA, BERIYA.—A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 57,489, most of whom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pations. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, who 
pretend to be Muhammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods; others tatu girls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth; others, again, are acrobats, 
bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Beriyaés of 
the United Provinces are pilferers and petty 
thieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance indicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Doms (wh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal; but Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Musalman accord- 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he dwells. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 

anthis or Sikhs, while some are Pachpiriyas. It 
is extremely oe that i ae in this stage of 
culture can have really adopted the faith of Nanak 
or of Kabir; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (wh. see) cult. In 
the United Provinces, where they are in a much 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they wor- 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
the form of Devi, Kali, or Jualamukhi. Many of 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who is prob- 
ably a Muhammadan saint like nim of Amroha 
but is identified by the Beriyas with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend more 
upon the cultus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and aerely arb mans 
owest grade, for their 


and those only of the very 
domestic rites. 


LirrraturE.—Rajendralala Mitra, Memoirs Anthropological 
Society, iii. 122 ff. ; Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 
83; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1896, i. 242 ff. W. CROOKE. 


BEELZEBOUL.—See B.:ALZEBUB. 
BEGGARS, BEGGING.—See CHARITY, 


BEHISTUN.—1. Locality and name.—Be- 
histin is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
—presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
—about sixty miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. | 

The name at present made use of by the neighbouring in- 
habitants is Bisttéin or Bisutun, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small village in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse the relation, as the termina- 
tion -situn suggests ‘columns’ (situnm=Skr. sthund), and the 
opening part may be bazah or the like (=Skr. bahw), Thus the 
name would mean ‘high columns,’ referring to the lofty, and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most in use 
among Westerns is Behistun, or Bahistun. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian YAqut, by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (4.D. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as r) Bayiaravoy Spos. 

2. Inscriptions.—The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
eoncern us here, render Behistiin famous, as they 
are pe the most important of their kind 
which have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at about 500 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff. They occupy, 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breadth 
and 20 in height. 

3. The language in general.—The Inscriptions 
are written in three languages—Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian—in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly the fact, as there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian Inscrip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions— 
about 2 feet—runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions.—The sculptured figures of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseudo- 
Smerdes (-Smerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8 ins. 
in height, with two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nine prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins., while Auramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 
2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime: ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, ‘‘I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus.”’ 
Similar inscriptions in the three languages appear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regards 
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them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texte 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 
left of the sculptures, as they face us. The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
render the Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to be really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bab. Miscellen, pl. 9, p. 24 ft., quoted by King and 
Thompson, p. 179). 

5. The Old Persian language.—The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written 1s, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
daughter of the Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements. * 

We have recurring examples of a dialect common to the 
Avesta and the Daric. The pronoun dim, dtm, e.g., is Daric 
and Avestan, but not Vedic; the word ydnd, ‘a boon,’ has no 
such application in the Veda, but it is familiar in this sense in 
both Avesta and inscription ; such an expression as ‘the right 
path’ in its unmistakably figurative sense is very Gathic; the 
proper name F’ravarti also is Av. Fravashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent; and so with the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ occurs in the Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Daric-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta, as against those of the /ater Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these is the termination of the 
nom. plu. masc. of the a declension in -dha, Av. -dovhé (cf. the 
Vedic -dsas, as against the later Indian -ds; see also some of 
the infinitives). It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
inscriptional was at all at the same stage of ‘preservation’ or 
‘deterioration’ as the language of the Avesta. Its distance, 
as a spoken dialect, from the Gathic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored in Avestan 
or in Sanskrit. 


6. Religion of the inscriptions.—The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, those of the Avesta. 

(a) Auramazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura (su-)Medhds (or Asura Mahddhas). 
Notice the fall of the A in the inscriptional Aura 
for Ahura. Was not this owing here to the strong 
accent upon @ in dura (cf. Vedic Asura)?+ The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the gods.’ 
There can be but One ‘greatest of the gods’— 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
The ‘ other gods’ referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods were said to have been created by Ahura— 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods’ do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism)—whereas 
the Amesha-spentas were originally His attributes. 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of God-unity which the 
world had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
so the name is most effective; it is the ‘ Life- 
Spirit-Lord,’ the ‘Great-Creator,’ or the ‘Great- 
Wise-One ’—inlinitely more impressive than our 
English word ‘God,’ a term possibly of heathen 
origin. : 

(6) Other so-called gods.—Besides Aura there are 
Mithra and Andhita, two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature,) whe seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions ; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personitica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 
where are the Amesha-spentas upon the Inscrip- 

* Take even a few words like dauistar, with which cf. the 
forms from Ay. zu, zaosa, Indian jus; see also dast, with 
which cf. Av. zast, Indian hdsta, etc. 

t We do not forget the normal disappearance of the. 
expressed h throughout the Inscriptions, for the ‘rough 


breathing’ may have been left to be understood ; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greek. 
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tions (as has often been, perhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, where is Angra Mainyu? 

(c) The absence of the Amesha-spentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Gathas, or perhaps in the 

re-Gathic and other literature of North Iran. 

ut any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
Avesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Ragha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda-worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-khshatra, which 
may be A(r)sha + khshathra; Vahuka, which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-manah; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatat appears bodily in 
that of the province Harawvati). The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theopompus [the latter only about 
two centuries after Darius], where the ‘six gods’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘unschatzbar’). Darius knew—as he 
must have known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it—that the so-called archangels had in rea ity 
much to do with those glorious principles of Trut 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as well as with Benevolence, Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing Power, Weal and Death- 
lessness. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced by prejudice—a diseased passion which is 
also unive: elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Maga (Magha) was 
probably originally a purely Gathic concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

(d) But how as regards Angra Mainyu? Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub-kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the peitsee of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘He lied’ occurs 
throughout; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha, 
a variant of the Dru, ‘she-Devil of the Lie,’ first 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
in the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel us 


* As the Avesta has it, a Moghutbish, ‘Magian-hater’ ; the o 
in Moghu taking the place of a in Magha. This is simply due 
to epenthesis, anticipating the final u, whereby a + u = 0; 
while the final u in place of a isa mere shifting of the suffix. 
A great many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms, Some 
might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Gathic 
Maga, but they will not question that with Av. Moghu. 
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here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas as would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacit 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. arius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, but he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

(e) Devd.—Let us not fail to notice here another 
marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Daric Mazda-worship as a separate strain 
from that of Ragha. Strange to say—and, we 
might almost add, fortunately—the most sacred 
name Devd is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Ragha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Ragha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 

osts. Baga (Bagha) was the word made use of 
upon the Inscriptions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
being or beings believed in—in fact, ‘goodness’ 
is fully implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West—as Devd, Deus, 
Zio, Dia, Déws. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly) 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering upon his central province, it 
nowhere appears for pred or ill upon his Inscrip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘intention’ in 
such an omission. This would be to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
It is more likely that the omission was purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda - worship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original—judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word— 
than that which was developing with such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon differentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in the new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a guasi-pre-Vedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, but everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Rishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula. * 

(f) Dualism.—Close upon this follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, with his 
teachers, accepted dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘god’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a doctrine.t He saw, as most people—if dimly— 

* Attention should be called to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus in 2 Ch 3623, as in Ezr 12, where he is cited as speakin, 
of the Almighty as ‘the God of heaven.’ Was not this Devd, 
‘Heaven-god,’ pure and simple? The expression seems un- 


doubtedly exilic. 
t See Yasna xxx. 
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saw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards good and evil were the more dis- 
tinetly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud their hymns to devas 
(beings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writings. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side with adoration (see above); and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and _ his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question— 
though a somewhat fine one—of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
excessive ‘ dualism’ of the NT with its Satanicand 
demoniac manifestations, though adefinite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of the OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten- 
tion here in view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohim and the 
gods of the nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of the existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews—leaders or 
laymen—ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem ; but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. They may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions? 

(9) Eschatology.—W here, amid all their contents 
pad allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions? The Avesta is one 
mass of eschatology, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisa- 
ism are quite full of it? here is it in the 
Behistiin Taseripeiong? Where is the Avestan and 
the exihic final judgment in our own. pre-exilic 
theology? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian panels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, Love, and Order, asarchangels?+ The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Behistiin Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millennium? 

(h) Soteriology.—We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de- 
nounce offences—both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; but there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic books of 
the OT. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 


* Erik Stave, Uber den Einjluss des. Parsismus, Haarlem, 1898. 
t Of. the twelve thrones of Mt 1928 || Lk 2230 (ef. Rev 204), 


sessed with the ‘conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good God was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions. 
Darius seems to have risen each day with the 
burden of a new civil war within some twenty-three 
nationalities, each with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
affected, convinced him that God’s activity ex- 
tended toa minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its effect now, 
and now only, in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in the most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
ishis testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God—or so engrossed 
with business—that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the ‘ remembrance of the Creator’ (12!, if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. be 
correct), but cares little for objective futurity. 
Koheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world; he sees little 
difference between the treatment of the evil and 
the good; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 
grave. The same appears to be the case with 
Darius. What is true of Behistin holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Rustam, and the other 
Inscriptions; for, as was said above, the ex- 
pressions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a_ fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Darius 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent ps het of his 
theology, that theology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and suigeneris. It was in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of the original elements of the primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as said above, to 
spread over all Iran; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Farsistan), which was more specifically 
Darius’s home, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. The Behistin 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
rp agen fervour, in view of these doctrines; but 
they are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were bein 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic aml 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity—a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

As a valuable specimen of the intense religious fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam at the tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis: ‘A great God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven,t who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king—the one king of many, the 


one commander of many.} I am Darius, the great king, the 
King of Kings,§ the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 





* Common to the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism are, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. 

t This expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriptions ; ‘yon Heaven’ is also very Avestan in its ring. 

t His authority was effective. 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Darius must have 
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this great earth for afar,* the son of Vishtaspa, the Achemenid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captured 
beyond Persia. . . . Iconquered them—beyond Persia. I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute.t What 
I said to them that they did.t The law which was promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.t (Here follows a list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdoms). . . . (Thus) saith Darius, As 
Auramazda saw this earth ... in war. . . (?) he delivered it 
over to me:} he made me (its) king: Iam king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § [or ‘through my government,’ or ‘under my throne’; 
others render ‘in place,’ ‘to rights’: but see the same word 
‘throne’ just under]. What I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
wish.t If thou thus thinkest ‘‘How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king, What I 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
mazda. Auramazda gave me aid|| till I had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pro- 
vince against . . . hosts(?). For this I pray J Auramazda— 
this may Auramazda afford me. Oman, may what is the com- 
mand of Auramazda be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
overer (or repulsive) to thee. Leave not the right way.** Sin 
not.’ 


(i) Darius as a restorer of temples.—As bearing 
upon 2 Ch 36% and Ezr 1** and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44f., we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the dyadana, ‘places of 
sacrifice’; so the Susian and Babylonian trans- 
lations render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or re-construction, of temples in 
general is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
the apaddna in the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have rej?)- 
placed the images of the Daric-Avestan Anahita 
and Mithra in the apaddna, which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
ayadana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
‘temples’],tt this recalls the restoration of the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by Cyrus 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achemenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jewish temple 
all the more credible. 

7. Political and military history—As to the 


adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
seems to have been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
it is seldom applied toa human monarch. Its original use in 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 267. : 

* This expression ‘for afar’ seems thrown in to modify his 
‘universal’ statement. Notice that the terms were doubtless 
inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
terms cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beyinning of Ezra as 
originating from Cyrus: ‘ All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord, the God of heaven (Deva ?), delivered over unto me.’ 

+ Notice these emphatic assertions as regards the colossal 
wuccesses ; they are by no means wasted words. 

t He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete ‘guarantees of peace’ between some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. 451», referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 


a. 

§ This is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word gdthum 
just below. 

| This expression, with the most incisive evidence of some 
kind of personal faith in God, recurs about thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perbaps the highest intensity of such 
a fervour ever recorded, in view of the necessarily limited extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
cates a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by what we read in the 
Fsalims. 

4] Note his actual prayer in the first person singular present. 

** Note the absolute necessity of recognizing this exhortation 
in the moral sense ; and cf. the Gathic passages where the same 
expression is used (‘the straight paths in which Ahura lives. . . 
in the paths of the Good Mind [the good man] . . ., the straight 
paths of welfare . . .,’ etc. [Yasna 33, 5; 34, 12; 53, 2]). 

+t Naksh-i-Rustam, 1-22, 31-60. 

tt Recall Herodotus’ remark (i. 131) that the ‘ Persians have no 
temples.’ 


iniportange of Daric Behistin, with its companions 
and successors, for military and political history, 
little needs to be added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Achemenian Inscrip- 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were deciphered by our own eminent Rawlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis- 
Seek ae aah 
understood and curiously misleading.* We are 
now assured of those vast political and military 
movements which took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to us 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two centuries or 
more, and which determined what we must regard 
—even if we view them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint—as stupendous religious circumstances, 
which, however trivial they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insignificant they may ey have been in com- 
parison with the other great facts which were then 
transpiring in province after province of the Ache- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have ‘reared her head’; and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach within the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistun.—This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptured 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, however, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
has unfortunately suffered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘Persian overlord,’ one Shaikh ‘Ali 
Khan Zanganah, who, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monnu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
memory of his own beneficence in building a cara- 
vanserai at Bisitiin and supporting it from the 
tribute of two villages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in lower relief and on a 
smaller scale; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crown him with a wreath. 
He is unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription + we learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his appene Meherdates, 
who was also a Parthian. ehind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

g.-The extensive hewn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge bare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height.t 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and above the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or platform, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up ai extending forward for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remains of a massive wall. Some writers hold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 


* Recall among interpretations the truly quaint opinion of 
Ker Porter, that the nine (?) captive kings, whose names we now 
read so easily, were the representatives of the ten (?) lost tribes 
of Israel. 

+ For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
i oe has now all but disappeared, see Justi, G/JrP ii. 
604 f. 

} See A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past and Present, 
p. 188), who says he made a special study of the rock-surface 
and ‘paced off’ its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
(so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be the Eoukawall of a palace (so King and 
Thompson). Nothing is written upon it. 

10. The site of an ancient building.—From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recognized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gah-i Kai Khosru, ‘the 
seat of Kai Khosru,’ the Sasanian king (A.D. 531- 
578)—possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing farther to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

11, The monolith.—At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 in 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scribed as bearded, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which may be a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some prio’ Day acup. The legs 
are very thick, and apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like ‘ those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced—the effect suggesting the head of 
a@ woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achzemenian, from the absence of 
flowing trousers and balloon-shaped hats; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the ‘streamers’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 


LiTERATURE.—For the history of the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JRAS 
x. 3ff.; Spiegel, Die altpers. Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1881, 
ed ff.; Fleming, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. ii. 1894; 

eissbach, in GIJrP, vol. ii. 1896, etc. p. 64ff.; King, 
Assyrian Language, 1901, p. 18 ff.; Booth, Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inseriptions, 1902, p. 149 ff.; Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
Philo, the Achemenids, and Israel, 1906, vol. ii. passim; 
Sayce, The Archeology of Cunsiform Inscriptions, 1907. See 
also art. ACHAMENIANS, H. MILLS. 
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BEING.—The term ‘Being’ indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
is usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mology and Psychology. 

1. History of the term.—The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
Western thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the expression 
bv, from the other the term Ding. With the early 
Greek philosophers are found xécpos (Parmenides, 
92; Heraclitus, 20) and gvcis (Parm. 133; Herac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
écrw elvat, also uses the more suggestive term 
éév (59, 91); and, according to some authorities, 
Melissus uses epi gyros as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Hist. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selects 

* For other descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 


Globus, vol. lxxxiii. No. 21, June 1903, p. 328; Williams Jack- 
ton Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 210 ff. 


ovcla to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as ldéa (Rep. vii. 533-534); at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by évrws (1b. ix. 585). Aristotle popu- 
larizes évola by placing it first among the categories 
(Met. vi. 1), and reduces Eleatic Being to 1d 6v. 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of ot’cla as a concept, and of dy as a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia. Seneca uses substantia in Ep. 113. 4, 
but seems more inclined towards essentia (Ep. 58). 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 33). Medizval 
writers vacillate between these classic terms, but 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, asa 
Christian, he unites the idea of God with the 
antique ovcla and essentia. ‘ Essentiam dico, que 
ovcla Greece dicitur, quam usitatius substantiam 
vocamus’ (de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks the 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when rea/ia is put as the predicate 
of universalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a realis (Erdmann, § 158). 
Abelard introduces realiter into the discussion of 
the problem (Eucken, Gesch. d. philos. Terminol. 
p. 65), while, at a later period, Duns Scotus adds 
realitas (ib. p. 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was inolined: to adopt ‘substance’ and ‘essence’ 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
Greek 6v and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
Dink (Meister Eckhart u. s. Jiinger, ed. Jostes, pp. 
66, 89, 90, ete.), as also Ding (1b. Pp. 1, 80, ete.). 
Eckhart further employs beamlicn (26. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg the Cartesian originated ‘ontosophy’ 
(Metaphysica de ente que rectius Ontosophia, 1660). 
Kant’s preference for Ding is well known; Herbart 
uses real. 

2. History of the subject.—The 7th cent. B.c. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or ‘ Nature.’ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purel 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open space of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
(Lao Teh King, i. 11); yet from it were all things 
produced (26. il. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic Veda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upanisads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, whose philosophic formula is 
found in the following expression : ‘That which is 
that subtle essence—in it all that exists has its 
self. Itis the true. It is the self, and thou art it 
—tat tvam asi’ (Chhandogya Upan. vi. 8 ff.). This 
lofty conception of Being was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil du Perron trans- 
lated the Upanigads, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
as water, air, ether. In a more worthy fashion, 
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Parmenides develops a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectualistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares that Thinking and Being 
are the same—ré yap atrd voeiv early re Kat elvac (40). 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
ort yap elvat, under 5’ ov« elvar (43-44). This rather 
coca utterance seems to indicate that, while 
eing exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-Being is an appearance which exists only in 
Poe In opposition to this static view, 
eraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle, and points out that, since all things 
change—rdvra pet—there is no rinciple of perma- 
nence to be found (see 90-91). Plato’s speculative 
pny tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
armenides, who taught him to seek the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 
changing phenomena. Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, which latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in the principle of permanence. The Idea 
ossesses Being because it is permanent, while the 
Individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
changes. In the myth of the Phedrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the ‘colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,’ which becomes visible to 
the mind as the iatter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dialogue, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, with 
appropriate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin- 
ciple of Form takes the place of the Platonic Idea, 
This Form is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others—Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being (Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static; they inculcated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-whole, and God. At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of inwardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con- 
ception of Reality was superseded by ‘that nature 
whith is beyond Retig ’ (Enneads, xiv.). And that 
which is ultra esse is also ultra percipi, so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
sensus interior, for it is in a more psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence of the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made‘ famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the dubito implies a 
cogito (Beata Vita, §7; Soltl. ii. §1; de Trin. x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced (Confess. x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
with the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 
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to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him: for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo (Proslog. ii.). There 
is asecond way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the conflicting 
metaphysical mottoes ‘universalia sunt nomina,’ 
‘universalia sunt realia.? The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato; it was both internal and universal. For 
modern thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect CPhorileak Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Thomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distine. xlii. [Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by ieaiat and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modern 
psychology of the will. 

odernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medizevalism which, in the instance of Cassiodorus, 
used the term modernus in the 6th cent.) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with dubito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ‘Cogito, 
ergo sum’ (Medit. ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modern problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whose medieval fore- 
runner was Averroés. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
—cogitatio and extensio—of the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world-whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception (Mona- 
dology, § 14) and participate in the one world-plan 
by means of ‘pre-established harmony’ (New 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modern metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oppose his 
modern forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it was a sort of Semitism whic 
led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 
Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know things-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (‘Trans. Asthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as porely. subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not appear in the ‘ Aisthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘ Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion with which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to find the beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressus of representations, 
but not ontological progress (Kritik, pp. 505-507). 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole—can never 
be known by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the under- 
standing itself (2b. p. 77 ff.), but the application of 
these is Gecenuied by the conditions of a possible 
experience (16. p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena (7d. 

236). Mathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique of Practical Reason and the Metaphysic 
of Morals, where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
‘postulates’ of practical reason. 

Romantic philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self-positing ‘Jch, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-I[ch for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny’ (Wissenschaftslehre). 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza ; yet, when Schelling seeks in his Jdenti- 
tatsphilosophie to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an esthetical method. 
Hegel accomplishes this same reconciliation b 
means of the logical evolution of Being, throug 
stages of Sein, Dasein, Fiirsichsein, which corre- 
spond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 

utology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Realistic 
philosophy in Germany found expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality— 
Wie viel Schein so viel Hindeutung auf Sein 
(Allgemeine Met. § 307). With this assumption of 
modern Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Aquinas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectualistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ world as idea’ (Vorstellung). 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-in-itself, known immediately to the mind 
(Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 1). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being— 
mineral, vegetable, animal, haman—are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live (i. 
§§ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning against the empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable (Met. 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘ pure Being’ 
as something fictitious (1b. §§ 8, 9). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour’ (ib. § 36). 

3. The philosophy of Being.—The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminolog 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast init 
the ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not-Being, modern 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modern conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


.static Principle of Identit 


concerning Being) in general upon the basis of 
consciousness. / 

From the standpoint of methodology, two con- 
siderations seem to guide all metaphysical specula- 
tions: on the one side, thought is based upon the 
tai of Substance, on the other it is swayed by 
that of Causality. Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
difference between the laws of the mind—prin- 
cipium identitatis, principium rationis sufficientis. 
The Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
everything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
premise an immutable Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second method of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has witnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with Parmenides, 
Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of the world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modern philosophy has re-cast this difference 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
led metaphysics to 

ostulate a Substance as the true expression of 

eing, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot possess qualities unless it exist as something 
superior to them; while the dynamic principle felt 
itself confronted by a series of changes for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
intellectualism, as defended by Aquinas, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to show how a thing 
must exist before it can act ; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which ed their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it was ‘No causality without substance’; the 
causalist retorted, ‘Keine Substantialitdt ohne 
Causalitdt’ (Wundt, Syst. d. Philos. p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, substantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; 
Scotus’s cd Seales to Aquinas; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibniz’s dogmatism. On the purely 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view, it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obvious, If anything is, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot be real. The inherent 
weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea- 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sufficient idealism is at 
variance with the notion of creation developed in 
the Timeus. Medizvalism, with its idea of Being 
as essentia, could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and_ self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, pa reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak: 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the substantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through cogito, as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked upon as something 
intellectual—res cogitans. Moreover, conscious- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosophy to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second process, 
feeling enters in, its determining feature, as Herbart 

ointed out, is something which by way of arrest 

appens to the idea; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or a cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volitionis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the supremacy or suffi- 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal view of Being is critical where the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere existence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not account i action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a eane is what it is, as 
‘Gold is gold,’ the Law of Sufficient Reason must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
fire, soluble in agua regia, valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle of Causality is as efficient in 
relating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties; colour is nothing in 
independence of qualities, from red to violet; 
nin does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Bein 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities an 
not transcendentally to its self, and thus it is ina 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to substantialism is a paradox. Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, but is the 
causal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thought 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Thing that changes, not its qualities 
(Met. §§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find the real as the result of 
causality. 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 
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involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
origin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in thought (cf. Paulsen, Introd. to 
Philos, bk. i. ch. i.) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be set by practical interests rather than by specu- 
lative ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘/m Anfang war die That.’ In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontological respect when it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘The will is 
ab demicarnes (Welt als Witte und Vorstellung, § 20), 
or which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Hottding has declared, ‘As Eros was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view, be represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products’ (Psych. ch. vii. §1). Such con 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, while 
not so characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which reposed 
in the ideas of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modern view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion with monism and dualism (qq.v.). These 
theories are one remove from the central problem 
of the rea], for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material ; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid upon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion with 
plilosaphy, the issue was not raised until the 
dawn of modernism, when Descartes separated 
mens from corpus, and distinguished res cogitans 
from res extensa. At a later date, Wolltf dis- 
tinguished ‘monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had employed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
These two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confite their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan- 
tage on the side of statement, when it declares 
that we are confronted by a twofold series of 
things, between which there is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmuch as it is 
better calculated to avoid certain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
when Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion between mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, which looked 
upon the motive which arouses bodily motion, as 
well as on the stimulus which produces sensation, 
as occasional, but not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Man is innocent of it, as we know 
from the lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincx; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
Being by his Cogito, ergo sum, so the want of 
causal efficiency appears in a Nescio, ergo non 
facio (K. Fischer, Descartes and his School, tr. 
Gordy, p. 532 note). Malebranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation by 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu’ 
(Recherches de la vérité, p. 378). Leibniz posgu 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-established harmony, in ,accordance with 
which the phases of mie and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks (New System, 1695)—an analogy 
which Geulinex before him had employed (Ethica, 

. 124 note). That which stands in the way of 

ualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal phases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the po sical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism of Hume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as-they leave the way open to a view 
of causa vmmanens, as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World-Ground. A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can suffer no addition to or 
subtraction from the given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville (La Liberté et 
le déterminisme, 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp difference between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum’ (Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii.). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
pay chology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 

offding, who declares that ‘both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form’ (Psych. ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, who. hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his own. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘Mens est corpus,’ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind and body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
pene which meet upon the same plane; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmas of the 
problem by relegating the body to a place lower 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectualism of antiquity ; 
while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which with 
the ancients was xécuos, with moderns natura. 
To be thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a, thing receives reality, not by 
pene of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 

y beret pabing in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
esthetic fitness, by moderns on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
wise to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 
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BELIAL, BELIAR.—These two names, as 
will be shown below, are but different forms of 
the same word. Belial is the older; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

1. Belial —In the AV Belial was usually 
rendered as a Hi ay name, as, ¢.g., ‘daughter of 
Belial’ (1 S 116); but RV usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial’ becomes in RVm ‘wicked 
woman.’ 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is used in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of people. Thus we find ‘man 
(or men) of Belial’ (1 S 25% 307, 2 § 167 201, Pr 
617); ‘son (or sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13%, Jg 19% 
2013, 1 S 212 1077 2517, 2 S 238, 1 K 2)1- 38, 9 Ch 137); 
‘daughter of Belial’ (1 S 15); ‘person of Belial’ 
(Pr 6}2) ; ‘witness of Belial’ (Pr 1978); ‘ counsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah 1" (AV, ‘a wicked counsellor ’}) ; 
‘thing of Belial’ (Dt 15° [RV ‘base thought’], Ps 
41°) [RV ‘an evil disease’] 1015 (RV, ‘ base 
thing’]). In but two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps 185&(-5) (=2 § 225) the 
‘wadys of Belial’ (y>3 »$m) are made synonymous 
with the ‘cords of death,’ ‘cords of Sheol” and 
‘snares of death,’ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
& proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
2} (15) Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. RV translates it here ‘the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT: (1) as a genitive, designating a worthless, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing; (2) the 
under world; and (3) a great wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is cs far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial has long puzzled interpreters. It 
is explained in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 111b) as from °*>3 
(=‘ without’) and by (=‘ yoke’)—an explanation which Rashi 
echoes (see Rashi on Dt 1314), Cheyne (loc. cit.) regards it ag 
from 17y* ‘72 (=‘one may not ascend’). He compares the 
Babylonian matu la tarat, the ‘land without return,’ and be- 
lieves the word to designate ‘the depth which lets no man 


return,’ and so ‘the watery abyss.’ These two are not quite 
synonymous in Semitic thought. The ‘land without return’ 


* Cheyne, Expositor, 1895, 435-439, helc the three uses to mean: 
(1) ‘subterranean waters’ ; (2) ‘hopeless ruin’; and (3) ‘ worth- 
less scoundrel’; butthis classification does not seem so accurate. 
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would suit the meaning in Ps 185 (=2 S 225) only. Garvie 
(Hastings’ DB, 8.v.) thinks bs may be for 5y3, and bys philo- 
logically changed from y’, the whole meaning ‘lord of the 
forest '—an etymology which, so far as the present writer can see, 
has nothing to commend it, Hommel (HapT viii. 472) regards 
it as a transliteration of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Cheyne had previously compared it—a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a journey to the lower world 
(ct. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. pp. 417, 575, 588, 689, and 
593). Baudissin (KzpT ix. 40ff.) and Oaford Heb. Lexicon 
(p. 1162) hold to the etymology $y? Sa=‘ without worth.’ Sy’ 
is a good Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
‘avail’ ‘profit.’ This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
passages. Baudissin regards the meaning ‘ wickedness’ as late. 
Moore remarks (‘ Judges’ [1922] in Inter. Crit. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
with Belili: Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 185, while at the end of the Babylonian 

oem called ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,’ Belili is a sister of 

ammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
application to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 

so be natural. Briggs (‘ Psalms,’ in JCC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘ worthless’ as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signifi- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2. Beliar.—Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid 7 having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline Oracles, 
ii. 167 and ili. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Rome. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Beliar ¢ is mentioned in the 
following passages : 1& 9 94 gu. 13 42 4. 16, 18 5. 4. 15, 
He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has ruled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (2) to have ‘turned in his heart 
to serve Beliar.’ In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
ceptions ot Beliar then current. He is the source 
of impurity; he sends evil spirits against men; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Reuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6, where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks: 
‘What concord hath Christ with Beliar ?’—Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character of Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 
135 (21), 
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BELIEF.—1. Definition.—‘ Belief’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own experiences in which it 
accepts and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

* The variant Belias arose from the naturalizing of the word 


as a Greek noun. 
t The Ethiopic form, Berial, is a corruption. 





over the term from popular terminology, Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘belief.’ By certain 
writers, ¢.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
differing from that to which the name ‘ knowledge’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other hand, assigns the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect; of what we know by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place; it 
can be introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
the sun’ is full fruition, the judgment ‘I can see 
the sun by going out of doors’ affords scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these differing views could 
no doubt be supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real: question is, not what the distinction is, 
but what it shall be; what one among several 
differences already known and recognized the word 
shall be employed to denote’ (Examination of Sir 
William Hamuilton’s Philosophy, 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment (Urtheil) he has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of belie definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning—logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
(Psychologie, p. 266ff.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion ; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented wy Sea acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘the Yes-No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to use the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
‘belief’ as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, but the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
judgment. This statement represents what may 

e called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, with 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief but doubt. 

(1) Psychological character.—When we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of consciousness, 
we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 


sense or feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
auch as comes a the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is par distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and bafflement—a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of reality.—Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or ‘reality feeling,’ as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
He a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions—a colour, a tone, a smell, etc.; these are 
‘just there,’ coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To give this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify different experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension.—It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘apprehen- 
sion.’ The distinction is between thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. Itis possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. We may think, 
¢.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘the 
existence of an object means for us that... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible’ (Analytic Psychology, i. 112). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. Itis a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Belief and knowledge.—It is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘ knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

‘To know’ is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘known’ as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.’ The correct, if 
poaans statement in such a case would be, ‘I 

now and therefore I believe.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘knowledge.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as well as ‘true,’ 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valued as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs—this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
eae of this belief is another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
it is not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it; the causes which bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2. Factors in Belief.—(1) The cognitive factor.— 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness: a sense-percept, 
& memory-image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in 
tellectual conditions ? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks (Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘Belief’ in his Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘grand comprehensive law of association.’ 
No instance can be adduced, he boldly says (op. 
cit. p. 367), in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can be shown in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 
oeipbeed admitted that we receive no sensation 

ut that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key-word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and supporting ‘t 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hume (op. 
cit. § v. pt. ii.). When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those bees ha But this 
proves nothing; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘thought more’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon 7 He most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors areconcerned. The perception 
of a given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
as this has been thought by us, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See EPISTEMOLOGY. 

(2) The emotional factor.—It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, human 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belict determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former’ (op, cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, will materially influence the 
beliets of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Religious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, ¢.g., predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that in the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘love grows cold,’ belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suygest- 
ing that the saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient—love of truth—which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor.—In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, in 
varying measure, in any act of belief; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘depends,’ he says, ‘not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasure’ (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of being ‘compelled to assent’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading réle in the constitu- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
(Emotions and Wiil®, p. 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or deralépment of the will—a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our Experi- 
ences ; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity. is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘apparent exceptions’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. This, as has been suggested (Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, ii. 257), is beaile the mark ; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not show that action is a condition of 
belief; he only shows that action is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of Badity movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts forward, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (Psychologie, p. 268) why it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards (op. cit., Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to the psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of belief; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances, 
They are replaced by deeper and more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment of some rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objective world or worlds in which 
it seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to satisfy the need, to fulfil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, in fact, believed 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. ‘This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the Pragmatists. 
The question of the organization within a scheme 
of values of these needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
sufiicient attention. It is enough to point out in 
this place that there are needs of various kinds— 
physical, logical, esthetic, and religious—and that 
in the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, ¢.g., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate support for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cf. Royce, Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, p. 330.). We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
(2-0. ), which involves selection, self-determination. 
n brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘will to believe.’ This, of course, does not in- 
volve unchartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be regarded as the needs of 
a particular subject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, we are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our proper 
theme, we have further to observe that, though 
the end is posited by the subject and without 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation in the media through 
which it is to be realized. The nature of the 
process by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
fixed independently of the subject. The subject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of ihe need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
Means as real which further tests condemn, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to; that which has been proved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. at is here said 
connects itself with the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with the furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality.—The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. We cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, ora 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion of belief as the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the adjective bears un- 
usual fullness of meaning. ‘Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalité n’ex prime plus adéquatement 
celle-ci que la croyance,’ says Jules Payot (La 
Croyance, p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment: ‘Nous croyons avec tout ce que nous 
sommes’ (ib. p. 174). 

(5) The social factor.—This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief which is of a differ- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 


must make athoiar ty in order to maintain and 


realize himself, is what we call the social environ- 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of our great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs—including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices—in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various Prhetths family, the 
school, the Church—and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these may 
be criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the ‘unbeliever’ or the ‘doubter’ and, his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to be a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down. In 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Religious belief.—The detailed discussion of 
various forms and stages of belief—the beliefs of 

rimitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
Pelief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
ssthetics, morals, and religion—would be a lon 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would ad 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
support (Grammar of Assent, pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith—the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine grace.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, differs from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a car iae Len 
theory as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
ing with the phenomena by the psychological 
method, we cannot say that religious belief 
reveals differences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms. It un- 
doubtedly differs in content, and this again no doubt 





affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, but in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how with the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not formed by 
him. For the subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained init. It 
does not, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosopher, who come in after the act of 
belief. Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, and dealing with it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly present, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor rdéle. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at: his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. Bis, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn his face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in acting upon the will and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow that ouig means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James bad (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 73) of ‘the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
presumably referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also FAITH. 
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BELIEF (logical).—Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective correlate to reality in general, does not 
give rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not be a ‘sapless abstraction’ within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
be. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
beyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sense intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can be tested in detail by appeal 
in each case to the unchallenged part of the cogni- 
tive system itself; and to some extent by appeal 
only to sl ses of our complete nature which are 
over and above cognition itself. It would be con- 
venient in logical] discussion to use the term ‘ belief,’ 
as distinguished from ‘knowledge,’ only for those 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond (Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. 1) and others, between objective and 
subjective ‘ ‘iam aere ’ of cognition. Beliet so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘ presenting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination’; and it may present them as 
pHmedy or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 

able, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant offered as a basis 
for expectation certain ‘Principles of the Under- 
standing ’—the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shown from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop- 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that 
they cannot. 

“We might have the right to sa; space 
must of necessity hold wana of all touts et peop ne PR for 
pothing will ever make its way into experience without havin 
been already moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us atall. But we canno' attempt 
to prove in the same way that, unless there was a connection 


according to law in the real world, the experience which we 
possess would be impossible ’ (Lotze, Logic, § 849). 
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Empirical epistemology has come to the same 
final issue. ill’s attempt to Feed logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by appeal 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, has been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logic (Mill, Logic, 
Bk. iii. ; Venn, Emp. Logic, ch. 5). Expectation, 
therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general postulates are primary beliefs. 

‘A reign of law embracing all reality . . . is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
. . . an immediate confidence or faith . . . as is also the 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection’ (Lotze, Logic, § 349). 

Super-sensible realities also, so far as the plan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘be 
made present to us . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination,’ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can be logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must be considered in 
their own special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

‘We assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far as to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in orderly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated toa 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our accept- 
ance rests in the last instance upon our will’ (Sigwart, Logie, 
§ 62). 

‘If we require that the conception of the Universe be that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same time 
that it should comprehend all individuals, we follow in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive df worth’ (Lotze, Microcosmus, ii. 5, § 2). 

‘If no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordinary judgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in our nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth’ (Balfour, 
Foundations of Belief ®, p. 391 f.). 

‘That there is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself. . . is a normal but in- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being like 
man on a stage like the world’ (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § 1). 

Such quotations as these are not intended te 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish’ that becomes ‘ father 
to the thought,’ or to a purposeful ‘ignorance’ 
that may be chosen as ‘ bliss,’ but to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implied in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of ‘showing moral 
obligation,’ and Kant’s, for establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Reason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality. 

The topic ‘belief? comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 

rimary postulate or reality, it supplements know- 

edge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Science, 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of themselves inconclusive; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments which other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle; as when 
history and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory 0 

Inference, chs. 8-11; Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, Logic, 
§ 349, Philos. of Rel. § 62; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

‘In the empirical branches of knowledge,’ Kant remarks, 
‘physics, psychology, and the like . . . we may have “ Opinion,” 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate’ . . . while ‘of many cognitions we are 
conscious only in such a manner as not to be able to judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. . - and this is ‘‘ Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is, Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief; because they are not ‘“‘necessary”’ (Jntroduc- 
tion to Logic). 

But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following: (1) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. 2); yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may be suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fulfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 

rise, hope during illness (James); and, on a 

igher level, our assumption of moral ee 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance wit 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are ‘informal,’ and under 
the sanction of an ‘illative sense’ like the insight 
or ‘tact’ of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpret our own personal nature (Newman, 
chs. 8 and 9; Germar, Glawben oder Wissen, 1856). 
(3) External authority must be accepted in 
default of personal inference; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for Sastdeitet cvanta. moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, have been nae (a) the 
narrowness of the void in our scheme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (6) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 

LITERATURE.—See end of preceding article. 
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BELIEF (theological). — See AGNOSTICISM, 
ATHEISM, and especially FAITH. 


BELLS.—See GonGs AND BELLS. 


BENARES.—1. Name and history.—Benares 
(Banaras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25° 18’ N., long. 83° 3’ E.), 
on the left bank of the Ganges, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly 34 miles. The river 
bends to the N.E., so that the city stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, which is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 582,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to each house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising: Hindus, 153,821 ; 
Musalmans, 53,566 ; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds; with a few adherents of other religions. 
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At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,’ to use Bernier’s words), 
indifferently as either Kast or Bandras, but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benares, is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name Kas (Kas, in Pali Kdst) was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghaghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of Kasi Raja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Ridarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Hastern India, ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karamnasa 
river, now ida S part of the boundary between 
the Mirzapur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Kasis (Benares) and that of the 
Magadhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Ramayana (Uttarakanda, lix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘excellent town’ of Pratisthana, that is to say 
Jhisi opposite Allahabad, as being situated in the 
‘Kasi kingdom.’ Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude that the realm of the Kasis was 
equivalent to the modern Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allah- 
abad, Partabgarh, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Kasi 

eople are mentioned by Panini and other authors 
in both Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era. eel? the name was transferred from 
the people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Brhat Samhita, an early work, 
which applies the name Kasi to both people and 
city. The Kasis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kazhsa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of K@Aési.’ 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books include 
Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name Kasi or Kase 
(Pali Ka@sz) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form Kastka also occurs. 

The alternative name Varanasi (also Vardnast, 
Varanasi) appears to be more ancient than Kasi 
as the designation of the city, and to be really its 

roper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 
Eoablerit books describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the Kasi country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai, which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Baérdnas. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-lo-na-se (= Varanasi or Bardnasi). 
Popular etymology derives the name Bandras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas), either from an imaginary 
Raja Bandar or from a combination of the names 
of the rivers Varand (Barna) and Asi or Asi, but 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the name Avimukta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas under various 
fanciful names, Sudassana, Pupphavati, etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Bandras to 
the northern and el golden most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, also ancient, being 
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called Ka, and the south-western section, the 
most recent, being known as Kedar. The attempt 
made by Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which 
he called Muhammadabdd, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, but on his coins the naine 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is written as Muhammaddabad-Banéras. 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 
city with Raja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
wild mythological, stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raja Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares ‘once upon a time,’ but it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the greater kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.C. 600, or earlier, and when Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadhg (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the Saisunaga lords of that province about 
B.c. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent. the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the powerful Vaisya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent. it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihar kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent. it was held by the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, of whom the lasi, Raja 
Jaychand (Jayachchand), was killed in a.p. 1193 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihab-ud-din, Muhammad ibn Sam).. From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
coxa of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 

azir of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

Aba-l-Fazl (.din-i-Akbari, ii. 28 [Gladwin’s tr. ]}) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by' Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and a.H. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tarikh-i-Sabuktigin expressly states that no 
Musalman army had ever visited Benares until 
Ahmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not in force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. .The considerable effect of 
the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent. of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades (kinkhwab, vulgo ‘ kincob’) for which 
the city is famous. ; 

Benares suiiered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzib, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship’ (W. Hunter, Aurangzib, 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzib. The temple beside which 
stood the Asoka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain until 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men’s minds when Bishop Heber visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is known as Lat Bhairo, and considered to be an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the city and west of the Barna river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by Shahjahan a pension 
of two thousand rupees, which was withdrawn by 
Aurangzib immediately after his accession. Fr? 

The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above Panchganga Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(Visvesvara), and is largely composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modern 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘Golden 
Temple,’ close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 

ift of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the 

anjab.’ It is the most holy temple in Benares, 
Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. : 

2. Sacred places.—During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or = Soest by the Muhammadan rulers, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 
have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panch-kosi, or pilgrims’ 
road, round the city, no fewer than 500 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmans form 28 
aes cent. of the population, and they were credited 

y Sherring with 272 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib offers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
viewed from the river, is the long series of ghats, 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. The five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgrims, are, as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Dasasamedh 
(Dasasvamedha), Manikarnika, Panchganga, and 
Barna Sangam (the junction of the Barna river 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
visit to the five gha@ts named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at Dasasamedh Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabad), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the DasaSamedh and Manikarnika Ghats are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that five 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at Panchganga (‘five-river’) 
Ghat. Their names are given as Dhiitapapa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna (alias Yamuni=Jumna), 
and Ganga (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the Panch- 
kosi Road, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form. 

‘The Panch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil within the boundary is, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space, participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. 0- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 

uha: ans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus’ (Sherring, The 
Sacred City of the Hindus). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five ds, or ten miles, with the Manikar- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
‘ five-k6s road.’ 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat 
to Asi Sangam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhipchandi; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to RameSvar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur); and on the fifth day he 
advances to Kapildhara; the sixth and last stage 
being from Kapildhara to Barna Sangam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole journey is nearly fifty miles in length, 
and at ds stage worship has to be performed 
and Brahmans must be paid. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 

rogramme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 

palaane know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghdts, have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

t is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. e shall take Sherring as our guide. 

The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 
‘three-eyed’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April - it without sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation (moksa) 
from the miseries of existence. Kasi-devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in Mahala (ward) Kasipura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the ay 4 

A shrine close by, called Vydsesvar, is dedicated 
to Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Ramnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-born as asses 
—an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vyasa (Veda Vyas) 
there during the month of Magh (Jan. -Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
Ramnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 
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birth as a despised ass. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
adha or S. Bihar, a non-Aryan and Buddhist 
and, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits he is sure to be re- 
born as an ass (VINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 533). 

A visit to the very holy tank called Pisdach- 
mochan, or ‘deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
plgrune, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
actic against evil spirits and bad dreams, Pil- 
grims to Gay& are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisadach-mochan, but if for an 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at Gaya. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Suraj-kund, or ‘sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple in the same region is de- 
voted to Dhruvesvar, the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is dedicated to the moon - god. 
Chaukt Ghat and Nag Kua are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism. Hindu interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Mdan-mandir, the famous observatory with gigan- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Raja 
J ay Singh of Amber or J es in A.D. 1693. 

he Dasadsamedh (Dasasvamedha) Ghat, the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(asvamedha) by the god Brahma, is one of the five 
ee laces of Rilewmage on the bank of the 
anges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
ale: pensioneee who retire to ean their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the population, The 
ponelpal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
edaresvar, ‘ the lord of Kedar,’ a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gydn Kip, or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnikd, supposed to be filled with the sweat 
of Visnu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpirna, the goddess who is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Fister: the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars. It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshwa, Baji Rao, about 1721. Ata 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Ganesa or Vinayakapdla, under the 
title of Sakhi, ‘the witness.’ ‘ Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of the Panchkosi Road, must 
pay a visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage ney be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilyrimage would be 
without merit or, profit’ (Sherring, op. cit.). 

Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of Viéveévara, 
‘Lord of all,’ is held to be, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Pisach-mochan tank. 
Bisheshar’s vicegerent, the divine Kotwal, or 
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chief of police, is Bhaironath, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is bound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
within its precincts, to expel them forthwith. 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpan, 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worshipped on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironath is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. Thisis but one of many traces of dog- 
worship—one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 
isting temple is modern. (For dog-worship see 
Crooke, PR ii. 218-221). 

So much may suffice to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Sherring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knowledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of Durg&, known 
to European visitors as the ‘monkey temple.’ 

3. Various religious elements. —No man can 
tell how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, but there ts no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. The fact that about B.c. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preaching, the 
foe where he first turned the ‘wheel of the 

aw, and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
ereed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at Sarnath 
(wh. see) at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the key of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at Sarnath Pea clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which may be safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brahmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva, the 
great local deity, far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worship char- 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘ Lord of all.” Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Vigsnu was born at Benares (JA xxxv. 243), and 
one of the many melds, or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Barna Sangam in 
the month of Bhadon (Aug.-Sept.). 


Benares is) sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace of Suparsvanath, the seventh Tirthan- 
kara, but at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain eee stand 
along the bank of the river between Bachraj Ghat 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are forbidden in this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which aigkele vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, (1) Kasi, (2) 

anti, (3) Maya (=Hardwar), (4) Ayodhya, (5) 
Dvadravati (= Dvaraka), (6) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika (= Ujjain). 

A 12th cent. grant places Kasi at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kusika (prob. = Kanauj), Uttara- 
kosala (=Ayodhy&), and Indrapura (prob. = Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) (ZA xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Pir, or Five Saints, who are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, but always 
headed by Ghazi Miyadn, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mabhmiid of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi‘ah Muham- 
madans’ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law ‘Ali, his daughter Fatima, and Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of ‘Aliand Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers (dafalz), and the Muham- 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghazi Miyan, the 
‘prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might be cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4. A seat of learning.—From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pundits succeed, although not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing in 1667, accurately described the Indian 
method of study. ‘The town,’ he writes, ‘contains no colleges 
or regular classes, as in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants permit 
them to occupy. Some of these masters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
fifteen ; but this is the largest number. It is usual for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 

receptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 


bus slowly,’ etc. (Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable 
p. 334). 


In 1817, the year in which the Maratha power 
was broken, Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the sa@stras, or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Panini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
—one of the five recognized schools—follows in its 
main lines the system of Vijiianesvara, the author 
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of the Mitadksara, who lived at Kalydna in the 
Deccan in the 12th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
be far less than it was a century ago, when 
Maratha patronage was available. It is an estab- 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused the failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not gat secure the services of the local savants. 
The building erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1853, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 

romote the scientific study of Sanskrit. The 

entral Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not survive its 
founder. 

5. Religious teachers, etc.—A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddha with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. SARNATH, and it will be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sankara- 
charya, the Brahman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kadir, 
founder of the Kabir Panthi sect, a disciple of 
Ramanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaitanya, the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallabhdacharya (1478- 
1530), who established the Radhaballabhi sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tulsi Das (1532-1624), 
author of the Ram-charit-manas, the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the Ramayana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure of the people of Northern 

dia. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery (math) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous gat called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Gokul Nath, 
whose Hindi version of the Mahabharata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and Harischandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and ournalist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case cf Hati Vidyalankara, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the sastras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called The Pandit, which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. y 

The pundits of the sacred ate probably are still 
the most learned in India, but they are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modern notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 


shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a modernized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

6. Missions.—The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesleyans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sigra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent. by Raja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good service in 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation of universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary effort in the way of con- 
versions of adults appears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrines. 
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VINCENT A. SMITH. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B’nei-Israel= 
Sew 2, i.e. ‘Children of Israel’).—By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character. 
A number of peculiar religious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

1. Origin and history.—No historical records of 
their figs are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship- 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their bodies when 
washed ashore were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli—those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of Alibag. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home. 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-pressing ; and this avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
Shanvar Teli, or ‘Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvaér Teli. This name is in use 
to the present day. 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Chemul’ * (pronounced ‘Tsemvul?’), 
and was almost certainly the ‘Simulla’ or ‘Timoula’ 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others.t 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
‘Chemula.’ Chinese travellers have called it 
‘Tchi-Mo-Lo’; Arabic writers, ‘Saimur’ and 
‘Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Revadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 

rt to foreign trade, and this perhaps may have 

en the means of cutting off the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop in their 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of ‘Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation ‘ Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eyes naturally turn to the lands which first 
received the ne of the Israelites of both 
captivities, and which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Briihl ¢ relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
‘Israel’ instead of ‘ Yahidi,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* See Yule-Burnett, Hobson-Jobson, Lond. 1908, 210 f. 

t The author of the Periplus Maris Erythrai (a.p. 247) refers 
to it as ‘ Semulla.’ 

t The Ten Tribes ; Where are They $ London, 1880. 


§ For the Israelitish descent of many of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, see, besides Briihl, Rabbi Benjamin n., Hight 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the/early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origin. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia and India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thomé, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
crosses,t and also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself.t There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
in the greatest numbers, and where, also, in later 
times fier were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions,§ may have been the country 
which furnished Indian shores with many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immigrants. These would 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and ho along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix).|| Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances.1 To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews who at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (as, 
according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing **), and thus 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body—a rule which 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them would have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kala Israel, or 
‘ Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allowed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 
Years in Asia and Africa, pp. 93-96; also, Athelstan Riley, 
The Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
(8.P.C.K., London, 1891), p. 5, footnote. 

* See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 
1892), pp. 15-26. 

t 1b. pp. 114-180. 

{The Jews of China, whose early connexions were with 
Persia, entered China by sea, via India, if tradition be correct. 
ach es, in the year a.p. 468, under Firuz (or Peroz), ‘ The 

icked, 

\ Wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay : an Appeal, also Lands 
of the Bible, ii. 668. Rabbi J. Saphir, like Dr. Wilson, considers 
that the physiogromy of the Bene-Israel resembles that of the 
Jews of Arabia (see Hben Saphir, p. 48). 

¥ The Bene-Israel possess a tradition that they came to India 
from ‘the northern provinces.’ This, Mr. Haeem 8. Kehimkar 
would interpret of the Galilzan northern parts of Palestine, and 
he thinks that the Bene-Israel may have come direct to India by 
way of Ezion-geber and the Red Sea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
just before the Christian era. See Wyse, History of the 
Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth. 

** See Dt 2110-14; also Smith’s DB, s.v. ‘Marriage.’ From 
Dt 233-8 lore inferred what might be done in regard te 
foreigners other than the Ammonite or Moabite. 
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intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fu in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called ‘ Black 
Jews’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Israel there is a character- 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks the genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung.* 

2. Religious customs.—It would be expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that’ was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-Israel. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the gabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Shema‘ Yisrael (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord!’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, the words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings, repeat- 
ing the sentence several times over. We have 
noted their acquirement of the title Shanvar Teli 
(‘Saturday Oil-men’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Towie 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (nixs), in reference to Lv 1977 215. To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(a) Fasts and festivals.—A regular sequence of 
religious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-Israel, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names, the latter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast, bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘Feast of partaking of 
Khir,’+ a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-closing,’t 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the same 
time. Passover was known as the ‘ Festival of 
Jar-closing,’ || the jar being one containing a sour 


* A thoroughly good idea of the appearance of the Bene-Israel 
may be gained from the excellent portraite from photographs 
given in the JE under heading ‘Beni-Israel.’ Two out of the 
three synagogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-Israel. 

t Khiricha San. ‘ 

t Darfalnicha San. Rabbi J. el (Eben Saphir, Pp 45) 
says that he was puzzled to account for this name till he be- 
thought himself of a prayer entitled onyw ndvya ndpn (* prayer 
of the shutting of the gates’), forming part of the concluding 
section of the Service of the Day of Atonement in the Modern 


Jewish Prayer Book. Fe ee 
$ Holicha San. ) Anasi Dakhacha Sap. 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have been held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as ‘Fast of 
[partaking of] Birdya,’ t the latter being a sort of 
pore put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 

iet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of Weeks had somehow 
dropped out of use.t 

The festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among the Bene- 
Israel. They are all alike designated ‘by the word 
san (pronounced to rhyme with ‘turn’), which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast’ and: ‘ festival’). It will be 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-Israel, which have every appearance of being 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com- 

aratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
rom without.§ The festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-Israel by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza, of Per- 
sian origin, and ’urs, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob- 
served by Jews oe the Day of Atonement, 
on which specia spooler prayers called seli- 
hoth are used, and which, because of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Israel 
Ramzan.\| A day after the keeping of Navydcha 
San, or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navydcha 
Roza, or ‘ Fast of the New[Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts occurring at two different 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sabdébi Rozd, the one fast epee a 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th of Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to the Fast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sabdbi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘ meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root 229 (=to surround), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would be obvious. 

* The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-Israel is 
at all times an unleavened bread. 

+ Birdydcha San. 

} The modern Jewish habit of doubling the first and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-Israel. 

§ Such a reformer may have been David Rahabi, who is 
said by the Bene-Israel to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘ Rahabi' (signifying ‘ Egyptian’) 
still exists in the form of ‘Roby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-Israel through the 
medium of the Hindustani dialect, only in that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to about a.p. 1400, before 
which date Hindustani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language— 
not, as the Bene-Israel think, 900 years ago. 

| The Bene-Israel add to these days a special fast during the 
preceding month of Elul (cf. Leo Modena [Rabbi of Venice, 
1637], History of the Rites, Customs, and Manner of Life of the 
Present Jews throughout the World (tr. London, 1650): ‘There 
fore do they begin on the first day of Elul, which is the moneth 
immediately going before, to think of Acts of Penance ; and in 
some places, they rise before day, and say Prayers, make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the Penetentiall Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Fasts, do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon comes; that is to say, for 


the space of Fourty daies’). 
4] These are the explanations suggested as possible by Mr. 
Haeem S. Kehimkar. The writer of this article would take the 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyah hana- 
bichaé ’urs, or ‘the Fair of Elijah the Prophet.’ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khandalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the ‘New Year 
of the Trees’ (mbxb mawn wx), in reference to Lv 
19%-%, The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India ; for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melas, or ‘religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
urs, in honour of the tombs of their pirs, or de- 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

iB Nazirite vow.—Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infanc 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
pe The cause may perhaps be that for 

ong they had no male hedne or that former 
children tad died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 
reese to pass over the head of the child. 

n consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
pecs: The shaved-off hair, instead of being 

urnt (Nu 678), is thrown into some tank or river, 
prepa! in keeping with the customs of Hin- 

us and Indian Muhammadans, who are much 

given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense.—A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, eho have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 


opportunity of stating here his very great indebtedness to this 
gentleman’s writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem’s unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch of the 
History of the Bene-Israel, has thrown a flood of light on many 
an unknown custom among his people. Especially is what is here 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

*See in JH, s.v. ‘China’ the arguments advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the earliest introduc- 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthy of notice that the 
rates the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 

ersia. 

t Or the vow may have been made before birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads. The 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-ceremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice does exist), 
it surely only removes the question of the origin of such vows 
in Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K’ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named sabzad. Botanically it 
is the Ocymum pilosum vel basilicum, and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
smnaller species of the same herb is the Ocymum 
sanctum, or ‘holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 

lant of the Hindus, called by them the ¢u/s?. 

he important place which the sabza@ twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used as a 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(ad) Offerings. — Certain religious offerings are 
made by the Bene-Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as malida@ (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially bythem. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this communit 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabzad, and malida, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of the ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel :— 


‘ A feast was given in the evening in the following manner :— 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malida, five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabzd, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containin 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavene 
bread also fried in oil, and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glass of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering ; and several other plates filled with all sorts of 
fruits were placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Kiriyath Shema about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of malidd, together with a twig of sabza 
and a piece of each of the articles placed in the dish and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated as priest in his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malida@ was given toher. The articles 
in the dish and plates were distributed among the party, except 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast.’ 

(e) Dietary rules.—With regard to dietary rules, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance with 
Gn 32°2, or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 


* See JE, s.v. ‘Ohina.’ Note also what is said there as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jews pointing to a pre- 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether.* Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by beasts of 
prey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food. 

n regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scales. 

YF ) Kiss of | soph when common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thomé in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan.t This may be taken as one more 
indication of the pibbabls link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
pyrenei ving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
passed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

(g) Cup of blessing.—At the close of some ser- 
vices in their newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Chiristians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing.’ + 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is then poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamdsh, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the Habdalah 
(nd3an) § in the synagogue instead of in the home; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3. Use of Hebrew names.—The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, ’Abaji for 
Abraham, and the like. || Similarly the names of 


* In regard to China, it is observable that this practice, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Tiao Kiu-Kiao, ‘the sect which extracts the sinew.’ 
The writer of the article on ‘China’ in JZ iv. 33 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, ‘ Rabbinical Juda- 
igm would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
suppose great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

4 Note the following from Maclean and Browne, The Catho- 
licos of the East and His People (S.P.C.K., London, 1892), p. 255: 
‘One [deacon] goes to the Bema and says a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
services, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
person of highest rank, and then to the next, and so on.’ 

t Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 672. 

§ A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demarcation 
between times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

{A good example is the name of the retired commandant 
who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel in Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix bat (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Sarahbai, Miriambat, and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘inhabitant 
of’) to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as Kihimkar =‘ resident 
in [the village of] Kihim.’ Dr. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘ Reuben’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehudah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have come into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4. Hindu customs.—Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with marriage ceremonies ; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-pox, Shitalvadi by name, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistic practices 
under the sanction of modern rabbinical Judaism 
(see BIRTH [Jewish]). Rabbi Solomon in his 77 avels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saw at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps.t It is right to say that a great effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5. Organization.—As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, called a 
mugaddum, over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every village) named the gaz, meaning pee ren ey 
‘judge.’ To him persesned: the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the mugaddam and qgdzi were associated certain 


1796. His name was Samaji (=Samuel) Hassaji (= Haskel, t.e. 
Ezekiel) Divekar (=resident of the village of Dive). 

* Many of these practices will be tound described in BG 
(Bombay, 1885) xviii. i. 615-5365. 

t Lravels of Solomon (7D9w N)yoDd), p. 100: mazv’a *nYR I °3*yAa 
WI DW WRK NIST WIN MW) NN oda Vya ‘ns WwRd 1846 
mapeim) wa be yay myayy mx indy nan ne yp277 
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chaugale, or ‘elders’ (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6. Modern conditions. —It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
gree of education and advancement, and provided 
with their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. , 

(a) State of transition.—The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. We now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modern modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. -Their ‘present effort is to conform 
themselves in ali respects to the ways of modern 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 

hile they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
home of hs Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israe] have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(6) Occupations.—Formerly, besides following 
their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positionsas office-clerksand mechanics, 
and iz.to the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutiry. The new system of ‘promotion by 
caste returns,’ by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Hakelsraeh froin 
now entering to any large extent on a militar 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealth 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synagogues and worship. —Originally the 
Sene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish synagogue in Ay otter 
India) bears the date A.D. 1796. In Bombay they 


* The most modern religious revival amongst the Bene-Israel 
{s connected with the names of a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out the name of Hacham Shellomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1856, after twenty years spent in en- 
deavours for the religious resuscitaticn of the Bene-lsrael (see 
Haeem 8. Kehimkar, Sketch, p. 22). 


have erected, mostly within the last hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eight or nine 
in different townships. In all of these worship is 
conducted in the modern Jewish manner,* and 
they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the hazzdn, or reader, the gubbai, or 
treasurer, the shamash, or sexton, etc.; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim. 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in the usual way. They have, how- 
ever, no kohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
vib ole in large numbers on that day. Though 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been ni. 

(d) Chief characteristics.—The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might readily place 
them in advance of many around them. Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly trained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress—and indifference to almost every- 
thing else—seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great future in India may be in store for such a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J. HENRY LORD. 

BENEVOLENCE.—I. AS 4A QUALITY OF 
HUMAN CHARACTER.—1. The New Testament 
usage.—The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late years to provide service-books 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Marathi. The daily service- 


book thus treated is a handsome volume, produced at some 
expense. 
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the phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
es le of love, we find one broad distinction. 

he object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
& possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, but a 
ee made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs; and we are 
bound by the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘bene- 
volence,’ and by the other cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked :— 

(1) xenorérns. — This beautiful term may be 
rendered by our word ‘benevolence,’ giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of dod: 
will which flows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘benignity,’ 
by which, indeed, xpyorérns is rendered in the 
Rheims version of Gal 5*. It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the atiairs of the soul, 

ding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very ey cag of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (1 Co 134). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-suffering (Ro 24, 
2 Co 6°). It is its very nature to be patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘severity’ 
(Ro 11”). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must be kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) dya0wotvn.—This may best be rendered ‘good- 
ness’ (Ro 154, Gal 5%, Eph 5°, 2 Th 1"), in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence’ (donitas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while xpyorérns emphasizes 
disposition. ‘xpnorérys is potential dyawotvn ; 
dyabwotvn is energizing xpyorérys’ (Lightfoot on 
Gal 5%). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that dya8wovvn does not occur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘high-minded’ man. The peyaddpuxos will, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is looked at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 

oint of view of the Divine purpose. The God- 
Fike man, occa rau is the good man, in whom 
love manifests itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the peyadd 
yuxos, thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountifulness. 


(3) evddoxla and edvola.—The former describes the 
acious will, which is the source of the benevo- 


ent deed (Eph 15%, Ro 10!, Ph 1 2"), The latter 
is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6’). E 

(4) piAav@pwarla.—Benevolence has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘fleshly’ 
side of his nature; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘ pie semanas With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘ philanthropy of God’ (Tit 3*). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27° 287). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 


tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibited by those who have not known the love 
of God in Giniee In this virtue Christianity has 


not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
original and prototype. 

(5) awdérns. —‘It is not exactly liberality .. . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arriére- 

ensée in what it does; when it gives, it does so 
Skepta it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason ; this is the sort of mind which ts liberal, 
and God assigns a man the fanction of peradiddvac 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit’ 
(Denney in Expos. Gr. Test. on Ro 128). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle (Nic. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch.i.). A parallel to our Lord’s word, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant difference. In the one, liberality is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and awakens an esthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour (xadév) of the acts themselves’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle’s Ethics, ii. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, but it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goodwill, philan- 
thropy, and sora are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevol- 
ence is wanting. xpyorérys is seen in His bearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. dyawotvn is illustrated in the whole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
evdoxla characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those who rejected Him. His giA\avOpwrla 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His da\érys pours forth 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be- 
stows not merely life, but abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified, He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 108). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship toward God, for He 1s ‘kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil’ (Mt 5%: “, Lk 6%), 

2. Its place in the history of ethics. —Benevolence 
is not an isolated ethical unit. It is an element in 
the organism of virtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
be estimated by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
the great development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic.—We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and esthetic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ have 
scarcely-dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualistic 
philosophies marks the entrance of benevolence 
into the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (q.v.), 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of drapatla was procluimed to a despairing world 
men who, like Epicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for their fellow-sufferers (see Masson, 
Lucretius, 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism (g.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism,—often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul,—its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Roman jurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph. | (a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

‘What is meant by a diAarOpwria that is not fertile in special 
affections to individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which they are brought? And what is meant by an organic 
unity of mankind in @ woAcreia rod xdcpov, if the reason that is 
to bind them together be taken merely as a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ- 
ences in other respects?’ (Caird, Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers, ii. 126). 

(5) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence’ (Lecky, European Morals, i. 191 f.). 

_ (2) Christian ethic.—The requirement of a ‘re- 
ligion of benevolence’ is satisfied in Christianity. 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
religion, which was marked by an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment’ of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship. (d) Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 

oured forth on others the love of which they had 

een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 

im, and quickening them to a life like His. 
(c) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He isa 
member of the household of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5%, 
Col 34, Gal 5 62, 1 Jn 3" 47%). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of giAadedpla and gidavOpwrla. The Chris- 
tian character presents a new type of virtue; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and hard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love (dydrn not épws) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues. 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, ¢.g. 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
dominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica- 
tion. Love ceases to be the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to these are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout the 
medizeval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walls of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, the appeal for practical 
phoancls went forth. These exhortations were far 

rom ineffective. ‘Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless’ (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger of 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virtue, till it should 
me & curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
Loney oe of the Reformation—the spiritual fellow- 
ship of man with God—had to be applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; aii this implied a 
process of centuries. The recognition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
dts far harder than under a legal system. 

his is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
by a series of outward actions, but has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of medieval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amid the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) The ethic of the 18th century.—It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
outward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character? Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrender their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 

roblem, pes h for a hundred years of post- 
Pratorination thought, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the question of benevolence. Is ita 
radical instinct of human nature? If not, how has 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it? The ey was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes statesthe question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ The jus naturale ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use his own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature’ (Leviathan, 
ed. 1839, ch. xiv.). A vivid picture is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity; and a a appeal is 
made for the surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler, in like 
manner, argues for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘the sum of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under the control of in- 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent. individualism, the only possible question was: 
‘Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses which are found in the individual human 
being?’ To this question, the answer could onl 
be a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ When, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘good’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has been abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘unity in differ- 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed by a 
long process of education and discipline. his 
historic development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘self-regarding,’ he is least himself ; 
that he reaches his true being only when he aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. We come back, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent. has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep seriousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt whose magnitude 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, as a social energy, cannot live unless it be 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration of the individual life, it must 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

IL. AS A DIVINE ATTRIBUTE.—1. Its place in 
the character of God.—Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind. (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.’ It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth. (5) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which every 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed saec His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

‘ Wisdom is its intelligence ; might its productivity ; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness in 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martensen, Dogmatics, 99). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action. In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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‘rights’ of every creature must be maintained ; 
that is to say, every creature must be preserved in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, and guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
aresacred. ‘The violation of them must be marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
jection of every part to the living Will which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need; and, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
inereased: ‘It is thenature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives’ (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power, His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the highest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 

rofoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 

ut they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
_a@ sentiment as a pantheistic xstheticism might 
attribute toGod. By goodness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God ae His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing His people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming 
grace (e.g. Ps 23° 257 654). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme isthe love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro of 112, 

2. Its operation in creation and providence.— 
Christian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 
If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently ee even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of every mystery in the 
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Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these :— 

(1) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of scene meets its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. iy 

(2) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation.—The powers which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig- 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 
blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

(3) The organization of human life for ideal 
needs.—The history of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of God.—The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not be 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) The training of individual character.—The 
necessity of connecting theidea of the Divine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bring men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3. Its vindication in view of objections.— Ihree 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God: pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that is given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even under the strain of ignoran 
and doubt. Pain and death and sin pore thin 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
seivat every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. 


Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might fnclude it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. ‘It not = passes into the category 
of aon things, but it becomes emphatically the 
good’ (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, 11 .). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing runs through the whole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Such considerations are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the panda at mutual compassion, 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mystery of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
spiritual need with the message that God was in 

hrist, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
eould not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
for sacrifice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to them 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings. j ah 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untainted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
viction of faith that God is good. 

— in, Mutual Aid2, 1904; Leslie 
caesar nce of theo, 1907, p. 210f.; Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethical, 1907, pp. 288-263; I rummond, Ascent of Man, 
1894, p. 275; Butler, Sermons, i, and xii. ; Lecky, Hist. of 
European Morals®, 1888, vol. i. ch. i. ; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method of Ethics, 1908, p. 167f.; J. Clark Murray, Hand- 
book of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91; art. ‘Love,’ in HDB. 

T. B. KILPATRICK. 

BENGAL.—1. General description.—The Pro- 
vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated, 


| 28° 15’ north latitude, and 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the ee Gee 2 In its original form the Pro- 
vince occupied the region lying between 19° 18’ and 
‘ etween 82° and 97° east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a separate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Pabna, and Malda being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is bounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim; onthe west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and portions of the Madras Presidency ; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
rovince, from which it is divided by the rivers 
anges and Madhumati; on the east by Burma 
and hilly country occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 


The following table shows the area and 


i population of the 
new provinces as at present constituted :— . 


Religions. 
ane of Peas Popula- 
rovince. on. Muham- 
les. Hindus. aaa Others. 
Bengal Proper| 110,054 60,723,318 | 89,267,301 | 9,027,069 | 2,428,948 
Eastern Bengal 
with Assam 101,147 80,788,184 | 11,619,574 | 17,823,129 | 1,445,431 





This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the details of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
province as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1905. 
The physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
consists of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 


great rivers; of the orystalline plateau of Chota Nagpur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Rajmahal; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the commis- 
sionership of Orissa; and, lastly, a portion of sub-Himalayan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjfling, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2. Name and historical geography.—The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vanga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhnaoti (Yule, 
Anglo-Indian Gloss. s.v.). The name Vanga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro- 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
—(a) Bihar to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gayd, and Shahabad, 
with its capital at Rajagriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gaya. North of 
the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzafiarpur. The south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of Vaisali. To the east lay Anga, including the 
modern Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. (6) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahabharata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kamartpa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga, which gave its name to the pro- 
vince, its population living principally in boats, 
and represented by the modern Chandals. (e) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Kalinga, 
stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to that 
of the Krishna. In later times the name Kalinga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
while that of the Mahanadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modern name of the 
sub-province was derived. (d) Chotéa Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited by tribes of non-Aryan origin, 
parts of which were known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, ‘the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography.—The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows through Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands— 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country.—The Province thus dis- 
py great diversities of aspect and climate, which 

ave affected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is the submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Tarai, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towns, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper vauey of 
the Ganges, and supporting a number of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industr 
has in recent years suffered grievously throug 
competition with the artificial dye peepee in 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
Winae appearance and beliefs of the people 
indicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here: enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Rice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar. The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharis. 
They belong, in fact, to different race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitarani (which 
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see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a water-logged swamp, & 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

5. The hill tracts.—To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Delta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chota or Chitia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hill country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpur. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Santaéls, Hos, Ordons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tipdris, and Kikis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, who ‘ build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the shim system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they burn them; then, 
after the ground eid softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 

ams, all mixed together’ (Gait, Census Rep. 1901, 
1.81). In the Tarai at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country. 

6. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages.—The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoluid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachycephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might be expected from the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant ; 
while to the east the form is modified owing to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 

robably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
Ercimarees To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of the Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a longer form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed origin. The 
Dravidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west down 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
utra. There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser degree the Karatoya, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree effect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Census Report, 1891, i. 38); but the 
divisions thus formed did not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Munda, coat y the Santals, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. hese represent only 3°54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Oraons 
(wh. see) and allied tribes; and the small Tibeto- 
Burman element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7. Statistics of religion.—The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. The 

pulation recorded at the last Census is distri- 

uted among the chief religious denominations as 


follows :— 

Hindus. . 49,687,362, being 63°3 % of total. 
Muhammadans 25,495,416 ,, 32°48 Ff 
Christians 78,366 ,, "36 i 
Animists . 2,780,468 ,, 3°54 oh 
Buddhists . Pee WES oo oo 30 as 
Others . ‘ 13,905, 02 
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8. Animism.—lIt will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is in a sense different from that usuall 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. ence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 

rsons were included who followed a tribal re- 
igion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
urely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 

om their tribal headquarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Santals, 
Mundas, or Oradons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and Singhbhiim, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santal Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts of Northern India (see 
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DRAVIDIANS), have been thus summarized by Gait 
(Census Report, 1901, i. 152): 

‘There is a vague but very general belief in some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons 
are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others. When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the Poreculae demon who is offended and who requires to be 
pacified by a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of drunkenness 
and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens—eggs, 

rains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a profound 

lief in omens of all sorts; no journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a journey will turn back should adverse 
omens be met with on the way.’ 

It would as pe be impossible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe which is in the purely animistic 
stage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worship 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparas (Gait, op. cit. i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive ek ape numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the work of clearing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
his son, the god of death, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these ee deities, 
has a male consort, Thunai, and Khulungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
has cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agriculture. In another class of animistic deities 
these Tiparas worship the numina of the powers 
of Nature—Tuima, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to be identified with the Ganga, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains; and Lampra or 
Khabdi, who rules sky and ocean; and Sangrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 

oddesses, who are primarily regarded as bene- 

cent, develop on their chthonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this assignment of special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Oraons (wh. see). The Gulgulias, a wander- 
ing non-Aryan tribe, worship ‘a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and who 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may be inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tutelary deity of the Patna Gulgulias, is repre- 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate’ (Risley, Tribes and Castes, 
i. 302). The Bhuiyds, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence’ ; 
and ‘the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Kurmi looks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ (2d. i. 115, 
534). 

9. Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits.— 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits which people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 

ati, the patron of the village, and Basumati, 

other Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 

of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, which 

revails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, and 
1s well established in the lower grades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and Kharwars sacrifice 
every three years. a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kisans has two or more Sa, or sacred groves; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, ‘if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain’; and ‘every village has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made’ (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology, 129, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not ite a for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 

‘nothing but positive orders and the presence of Europeans 
would induce them to tospags on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, by these demons. With the Euro- 
ee however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 
esitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared witha 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stum 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to the spirit whic 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take the dah (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of his burden’ 
(Calcutta Review, xxvi. 512). 


We may compare with this superstition the 
early Brahmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistic belief, according to which, when the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 
pie he places a blade of the sacred darbha grass 

etween the axe and the tree, and says, ‘O plant, 
shield it! O axe, hurt it not!’ (Satapatha Bran. 
mana, tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their fagir in advance, who takes 
upon himself the wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Notes, 13). The same writer remarks (15. 
137) that ‘it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of the corrupt Vaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish fagir will not 
permit a leaf or twig to be plucked from the trees 

owing within the akhards (‘‘convents”), although 
Rovers are the ordinary offering at the tomb of a 
mahant (‘ abbot”’).’ 

The non-Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarhil feast of the Oraons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal (shorea robusta) 
are collected by the pahdn, or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sarna Birhi, ‘the old woman of the grove,’ who 
corresponds to the Jahir Era and Desauli of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op. cit. 261). The Oraons have 
a similar feast, the Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, ae the youth of both sexes 
dance round it (26. 259). he same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Manjhis, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimir 
ranges (Crooke, PF ii. 94 ff.). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being specially worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal (ficus religiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deified under the name of Vasudeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the Seats bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when people 
are in trouble; the Bel (4/gle marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Saktis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel; but pious aang of the Vaish. 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him their cb bath of worship. 

‘It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole in the bottom, 
is suspended over the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at ite 
foot. Hari [Vishnu] is believed to be present init. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vishnu. They are believed 
to have acertain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native practitioners’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 191). 

The non-Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage; or it is a 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homeopathic 
magic by which the eas powers of the spirit 
which animates the tree and revives it after its 
cate rest are communicated to the girl (PR ii. 
115 ff.). 

10. Mountain-worship.— The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a fall from a precipice, an 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses—all promote the idea that it is infested 
by malignant spirits. Again, as we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, Pawsanias, iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non-Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
Coen ae the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Buri 
or Bar Pahar, ‘the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal priest offers a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 187f., 199, 210, 214, 
220f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisans 
recognize various sacred heights (pat) as devoted 
to their gods (ib. 132). Of the same type is Sara 
Penni, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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‘He is a jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chiet object of the monn which is per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
| saci from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 

kes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a full yield of the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so largely for food. The 
priests of Sara Pennt are called dehuri, and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink’ 
(Risley, op. cit, i. 403). Y 

11. Worship of water-spirits.—The agency which 
causes water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the plains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a beneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to be so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas, or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemble on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as pare See 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
filled with water and surmounted by a mango twig, and some- 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some ial occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gaya offer their first pinda (rice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors. In the Sonth4l Parganas a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
toa child. She to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jalsain, which consists 
in spending every i in the month of Magh [January-Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked.on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,—the 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saraswati,—which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other.’ 

In Eastern Bengal the observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, . cit, 138f.). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘son of Brahmi,’ is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. . 

This form of worship seems to have been inde- 
exam d adopted by the non-Aryan tribes, who 

ave sacred rivers of their own, the cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharri4s of Singhbhiim venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santal depends on the piety of his descend- 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damuda, ‘to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 159; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land, 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ; but in many cases this 
spirit is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tista is sup- 

osed to be an old woman, Birhi Thakurani (‘the 
bid Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship (Grdmdevatd) among the simple pagans of 
the vicinity’ (Buchanan, in Martin, Kastern India, 
iii. 361). 

‘Not satisfied,’ writes Wise (op. eit. 189), ‘with rg lege a a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the unguarded boatmen.’ 

Such is Zindah Ghazi, ‘the living destroyer of 
the infidel,’ now a Muhammadan saint, but _evi- 
dently a promoted animistic spirit (1b. 13f.). Like 
him is Pir Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargah, or ceno- 


taph, is regarded as the palladium of the city; 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans (ib. 14f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘ Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘navvy of the 
Ganges’ (Gangdji ka Beldadr) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 


‘Before casting a new net, or starting on a commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
into balls, are offered to him; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat’ (1b. 347). 


The Patni boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji (ib. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Khala Kumari, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen offer the first-fruits of their labour (1. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwajah Khizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zu’l-qarnain, ‘he of the two horns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Stra xviii. Others connect him with the prophet 
Elias or Elijah. Whatever may be the a) origi 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 
pai a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 

is honour a raft (bera@) made of paper, ornamented 
with tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, © 
with the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering cee give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the bank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
Ae pe by some wretched beggar (2b. 12f.). 

he basis of the rite, of which Frazer (GB? iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12. Worship of the powers of nature.—The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive See of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local—the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to be able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
pyar and energies like those of the planetary 

odies. 

(a) Sun-worship.—Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (Sirya or Graharaja, ‘ King of the planets’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non-Aryan 
tribes of the southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

tne Gayatri, or sacred verse, which each Brahman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eating fish or flesh; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik [October-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chhat Puja, is held on the 6th day of the 
light half of Karttik, when the people gather at a river or pool | 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, etc. 
Brahman priests are not employed, but an elderly member of 
the family, usually a female, conducts the worship’ (Gait, op. 
ett. i. 188). Even Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 

Sun-worship prevails widely among the non- 
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Aryan tribes. The Ordons (wh. see) identify him 
with Dharmesh, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, Bree and Hos, who worship him with 
offerings of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of Birbhim sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Rajshahi, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
mata, ‘the mother of the sixth day rite’; that is 
to say, his festal day, when women make offerings 
at his shrine. 

(6) Moon-worship.—Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are regulated by the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a figure of a white man sitting 
on a water-lily and drawn by ten horses. With 
his right hand he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos, ii. 72). His 
cult is common among the non-Aryan tribes. For 
instance, the Kharrias offer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dubo; the Binjhiads wor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in two; but he after- 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Risley, op. cit. i. 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by flinging brickbats at the house of the 
person icted by it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared with the 
numerous cases in India and elsewhere, when rail- 
ing at women, stone-throwing, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting the fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences which 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanzas, iii. 266 f.). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals wounds, 
and cures diseases, pepooaly those of the eye 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB? ii. 154 ff.). It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Planet -worship.—Of the planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

‘He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrological calcula- 
tions indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. 
He has no image, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the pragdd, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con- 
cluded, and eat a share of the praédd, otherwise he will incur 
the godling’s displeasure’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189 f.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. R. Smith, 282; Frazer, Pausanias, 
iii. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the offering, In other words, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Rahu, ‘the looser,’ or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
who causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Rahu 
has now become the special deity of two menial 
tribes, the Dosidhs and the Dhangars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal priests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks through the 
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fire, and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in which a ladder is 
made of wood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
sword-blade, up which the priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a white cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A fowl of this colour is the appropriate 
offering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities who control the 
rain and the harvests (PR i. 19f.). 

13. Earth-worship.—(a) The benign mother.— 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold aspect—on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malchante On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is known 
as Bhidevi, ‘earth-goddess’; Dharti Mai, ‘ Mother 
Earth’; or Basundhara, ‘wealth-bearer’; Amba- 
bachi, and Basumati Thakurani. Pious Hindus 
say & perc to her on waking in the early morn- 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast; when a calf is born the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the cow’s 
udder fall on the ground. 2 
‘On the first day of the month Asaph (June-July) she is 


sup to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 


all ploughing, sowing, and other agricultural operations, and 
paar es fear On the fourth day ta 


widows refrain from eating cooked rice. 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the goddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with flowers, and offerings of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
with vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As will be shown in connexion with the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is that her fertilit pariodioalfy diminishes, and 
must be restored te various methods, the most 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
Kandhs (wh. see) the victim was a human being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result will be attained b 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-god- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
consort, who is often the head of the grama-devata, 
or guardian gods of the village. In Western Ben- 
gal this god is usually known as Khetrpal, ‘earth- 
guardian,’ or Bhimiya, ‘earth-deity’ (see DrRa- 
VIDIANS). 

(6) The earth-goddess in her malignant form.— 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and their 
cattle from disease, yet, with the curious incon- 
sistency which characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox. In this malignant manifestation the univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitive form of the destructive qoddead in her 
manifold forms—Kali, Devi, Durga, and number. 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
averter of disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta- 
tions. We thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended by a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of two ways: either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains & reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at her shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with the healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
ef convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

(c) The small-pox goddess.—The small-pox deity, 

italé, ‘she that loves coolness,’ so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever-which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti Birhi 
(‘the old lady of spring’), or Basanti Chandi 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
a? her attacks are rare; Philmata and Pan- 
sahi Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gul- 
salid Mata those of any age. Sitalé and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line in a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
offer swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
shippers, who are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, with a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, and 
a winnowing fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 


‘Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a 


human face carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 


studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the Puraypas of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Champaran she 
is represented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded 
by the Pods, not merely as the goddess of small-pox, but as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). 
This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera break 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when the higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mali, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, which consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
nim tree (azadirachta indica), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 

ise (op. cit. 343 f.). 

(d) The cholera-goddess.—Akin to Sitala is the 
oddess of cholera, Ola Bibi, ‘lady of the flux,’ or 
14 Chandi, ‘the cruel one.’ She is, according to 

Gait (op. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing & gown and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a nim tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 


goat. Ft ; : if 
(e) Other deities of disease.—Besides the deities 
* With this pig-sacrifice may be compared the pig of purifica- 
tion at the Greek Thesmophoria (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 296 ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Rel. 152f.). Women in 
Greece and elsewhere were often cially selected to offer 
sacrifice (Frazer, op. cit. iii, 593, iv. 137). 


of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 


polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. Sitala herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghantakarana, ‘he who has ears 
as broad as a bell,’ or ‘he who wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is supposed to possess 
great personal attractions, is worshipped under the 
emblem of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on his promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (Pf i. 131). Fever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola Bibi, has kindred deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Didi 
Thakurani of Bardwin. The Rajbansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakrin a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. K@ali, again, ‘the de- 
stroyer,’ develops in her benignant aspect into 
Rakshya Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 

14. Animal-worship.—It is difficult to determine 
how far animal-worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which there is some evidence (see 
below, § 28), and how far it is merely a develop- 
ment of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 

ndia. 

(a) Worship of the cow.—In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least twice a year, 
on the first day of Baisakh (April-May), and on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha IMeye 
June). The custom is similar to that of the 
Baisakh Bihi, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil and 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become associated 
with the cult of Krsna, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating oF drums, and the 
singing of amorous and wanton songs (Calcutta 
Review, xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by a most efficient tabu; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as Hardwar, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite bank, is imposed on 
any one who slays the sacred beast even by mis- 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively modern. In the Vedas we find instances 
of cow-sacrifice and beef-eating (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 354 ff.). It does not extend 
to the non-Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle, 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 

ursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
alf-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is part 
of the funeral rites, being probably connected with 
the death-feast which the Netatied soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attached to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently performed. The pre- 
judice against the use of milk, which is regarded 
as a foul secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races; but it is also found among the 
Kols and the Kandhs of Ganjaém (Dalton, op. cit. 
283; Maltby-Leman, Manual of Ganjam, 69). 
(6) Other sacred animals.—The monkey is a 
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sacred beast, particularly that variety known as 
the Langir (Semnopithecus entellus), which is 
identified with the monkey-god, Hanuman. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the pep enale of the demigod or hero who 
assisted Rama in his wars with Ravana to recover 
his ravished wife, Sita, is obviously a late inven- 
tion. The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
adopted by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shahabad make images of him which differ from 
the orthodox Hindu type; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him under the title of Bir, that 
is, Vira or Mahavira, ‘great hero’ (Buchanan, op. 
cit. i. 467 ; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the first duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. Heis regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as the pro- 
tector of crops: and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacus, the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
Hever that no one can Lice where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their occupa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 141f.). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan ka 

ut, ‘son of the wind,’ a belief accepted by the 

huiyas of Singhbhim, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, ‘the wind children,’ to the 
sheen day. The same belief prevails among the 

sher castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). ; 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. As Banraja, ‘lord of the jungle,’ 
he is the chief object of worship among the Kisans 
and Santals. The former mals not kill him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
spare a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 132). The 
Santals, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh Bhit, or 
‘tiger devil.’ Samuells gives a curious account of 
a shamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of Baghisvar, ‘the 
tiger lord,’ fell ravenously upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, 
cit. 280). The baghaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where feel of propitiation should be 
made. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry bhi, or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15. The peor deities of the village.—The 
deities who have been enumerated are those con- 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grama-devata or Grimya-devata, 
the tutelary deities of the village, who preside 
over the welfare of the community. These deities 
differ from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached tc a 
single Vor te Those whose range is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 


the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, Dholai 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to/secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Bana Durga, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of children; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh ia 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit. i. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities acquires a reputation for curing 
disease or procuring other benefits for its wor- 
shippers. It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area; a cult is started; a temple is built ; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kalighat, near Cal- 
cutta,—the Kalkattéwali Kali, as she is called,—a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case with Patanadevi or Patanisvari, the 

rotecting goddess of the city of Patna. The 

rahmans who have taken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Grama-devata, and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit. i. 191). 

16. The village shrine.—The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 

ile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
1s often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the god, who may be 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some cases the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a elec priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which walk in the darkness. The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The offerings 
are generally taken and consumed by the wor- 
shipper and his family, except the head, which was 
probably the god’s share, and is appropriated by 
the officiant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17. Titles of the Grama-devata.—Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Grdma-devata has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Buri of the Santals, Thanpati of the Savaras, 
Juangs, Bauris, and Bagdis, Sarna Buirhi of the 
Oraons, and Duar Pahar or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 200). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are faecal Buchanan (op. cit. ii. 
131) gives a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bhagalpur; but he illustrates, the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kali as Grama-devatas. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlings. In Bhagalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishahari, who controls snakes; Siddheévari, 
Chandi, and Mahamaya are not very common, 
while he saw no shrine in honour of Sitala. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dabébhayharan, the ghost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25). Wise (op. cit. 
133 ff.), among the most popular of the Gane 
devata i oa in Eastern Bengal, names 
Barha-Birhi, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; Panchananda, who preserves children from 
sickness ; Aranya or Jamai Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Rengelt women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhesvari and 
VriddheSvari, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as ‘parts’ (améa) of Durga ; in other words, these 
_ now taken their place among the greater 
go 

18. Promotion of the Gradma-devata to higher 
rank.—The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wh. see). But a few instances of the 
fact may be given from Bengal. Thakurani Mai, 
whom Dalton (op. cit. 147, 149) calls ‘the blood- 
thirsty goddess’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or K4li, and in Singhbhim and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri- 
fices of goats and sheep, the flesh of which he shares 
with the worshippers. The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahamaya, who 
is supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi; 
and a trident painted red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi (1b. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 
‘if questioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hindus, and will talk vaguely about Parameswar, Mahadeo, and 
Vishnu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brahmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up Brahmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them toa decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and its eaint duel hold land, they give them- 


selves brevet rank as Rajputs’ (Risley, op. cit. i. 369 


19. Development of Animism into Hinduism.— 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages by which aa tag in the animistic stage 
of belief are promoted, if this phrase cee sie 
expresses the fact, into Hinduism. It is very diffi- 
eile as we have seen, to find a purely animistic 
tribe in the plains. The degraded Sadras of Orissa 
seem to recognize none of the regular Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Paficha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords,’ with 
offerings of he-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship ; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no srdddha, or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, vim cit. ii. 267 f.). 
But even the Doms (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Radha, Krsna, Kali, and 
Narayan (ib. i. 246), the explanation being that 
they have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re- 
mains animistic. Among the Bhimij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahamaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Risley, op. cit. i. 124). The 
same is the case with the Binjhias, Birhors, and 
Cheros (70. i. 136, 138, 202). The Koiri and Kurmi 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non-Aryan deities, while those who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost completely under Hindu influence (id. i. 
503, 534). 

20. Development of the tribal priesthood.—This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The Korwas, according 
to Dalton (op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worship 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors—a rite which must necessarily be 
Po by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 

owever, they employ baigds, or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the Mal Pabharias, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 

eople are, however, on the road to promotion, 
feeanse they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit. ii. 71). The Bauris of 
Western Bengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or degharia, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services ; 
but the tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans (i). i. 81). One section of the 
Doms appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses (mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western Bengal 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period (1b. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread amon 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasis an 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female; so do the Haris, Pasis, and Tantis of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 
the Bhuiyars and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvaria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 

riest (Risley, Census of India Rep. 1901, i. 448; 
Wise, op. cit. 127; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
95, iii. 309; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhandari, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
the orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order; but the worship of the village 

oddess, Gram-devati, is done by the head of the 
Rousaiela (Risley, Tribes, i. 93 Py), In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of Bihar, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brahmanism, employ Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher gods, while the house- 
hold worship of the local deities is done by the 
men of the family, or by a baigd, or hedge priest, 
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drawn from one of the non-Aryan tribes (id. i. 

132, 202). Even a caste like the Kandis, or grain- 
to a 


pres of Bihar and Bengal, who preten 
igh standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion vebielt is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

‘A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Dosadh (wh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
a pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the Kandi worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest’ (ib. i. 416). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are forced to 
content themmelves with those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraéons,— 
a branch of the great non-Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually ptopuing the Hindu religion and 
its rites,—Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gurus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who happens 
to be acquainted with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(td. i. 91). The Koiris, a cultivating tribe of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(above, § 19), seems to vary with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on equal 
terms by other Brahmans; and among their minor 
gods we find non-Aryan deities, like Marang Buri 
and Bar Pahari, side by side with Hindu gods, 
or rather pochape aboriginal gods invested with 

Hindu titles, like Paramesvari and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op. cié. 321; Risley, 
op. cit. i. 503). 

21. Bhiita-worship.—Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhitas, which prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hinduism. 
The term bhut, or bAiita, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed’ or ‘created,’ is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied, to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhitisvara, 
or ‘Lord of spirits.’ But the name is now popu- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or capital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise (op. cit. 131f.), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

‘They are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
oF in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the jackal, the 

elp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 
ind of demon, sedentary in its habits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newborn babe. The 
Bengali sees in every accident the work of evil spirits, and his 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influence. The women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 


work are ever watchful against the entrance of a devil’ (Wise, 
op. cit. 131). 


If the rice be mildewed, if-wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail strikes the st ibs crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes—all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brahmans, not those of the highest class, 
supply magical formule (mantra); Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from iis Qur’an; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22. The evil eye.—Closely allied to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garden is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See EvIL EYE. 

23. Disease exorcism.—Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to be the result of natural 
causes ; it is almost invariably ascribed to bhitas, 
or evil spirits. 

‘Even an educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subject to the malign influence of a Bhuta ; but 
all convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
my are referred to possession by an evil spirit’ (Wise, op. cit. 
In such cases, the ojhd, or exorcist, takes the place 
of the kabiray, or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to which there is no exact parallel in other 
parts of India—the propitiation of Ghenti, the 
spirit which presides over itch—may be given as 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghentu 

lant (Clerodendron infortunatum) used as a 
lebstaes and anthelmintic, and, last though not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spirit. he mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appears acts as 
priestess, A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, who sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease (Calcutta Review, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism.—Rites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
by malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in which the officiant becomes 

ossessed by the deity which he has invoked, and, 
etting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religious 
excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
Aryan races like the Santals. Their bazga, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him in the 
invocation. 


‘Musical instruments are produced, dancing commences, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted until one or more 
of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others who 
have not been dancing become influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who 
frequently witnessed the incantation, is confident that no 
deception whatever is practised. . . . ‘The affection,” says 
Captain Samuells, ‘‘comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under 
the feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, and is 
followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the 5 pean and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head shakes violently, while from the mouth issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to 
stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the aid of which he hops about, the spas- 
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modic action of the body still continuing, and the head 

rforming by jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” The 
Baiga is then sup to identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient. He implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
ee or other ill effects trom the attack’ (Dalton, op. cit. 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for the 
performance by fasting * for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the freshly-drawn blood of a 

oat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 
ractices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, op. cit. 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhiitas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Sek spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

(a) Deified Brahmans.—Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is Haréa 
Panré, or Harsii Baba, the local godling of 
Chayanpur, near Sasaram, in the Shahabad 
district. He is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 


to the current legend, one of the Kanaujiya | 


division of Brahmans, and family priest of Raja 
Salivahana, the ruler of that country. The Rani 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Raja caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dharna, in other words, fasted till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrifice (haoma) and offerings o Ap rahimadieal 
cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
HarSi’s intercession, he makes an offering of a 

olden cord, and feeds Brahmans in his. honour. 

arsi’s speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. His worship is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces (PR i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast ; they 
inhabit large trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 

ives one of them cause of offence, as, for instance, 
ley unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up fis abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 


‘He can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the dihwar, or tutelary deity of the 
whole village. The worship is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
erected, on which kl aarp clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhakta, 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are im- 
plicitly believed in by the devotees’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 198f.). 

The same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege (PF i. 191 ff.). In 

* For fasting and other means of producing ecstasy and other 
forms of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii. 410 ff. 
It prevails widely in modern Lamaism, which owes much to the 
Tantrik cultus (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 34), and in South 
India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tulavas,’ JA, 1894; 
Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar?, 579 ff.). 


one Bengal case a Rajput having no offspring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

‘The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
road and to behead the first person whom he might meet, 
To his horror and surprise, Mahi [the priest] himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brahman told him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that he 
should be installed as his family god. The palpate then killed 
him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan’ (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 

(b) Low-caste bhiitas.—The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is specially feared, and in many 
places the higher castes insist that a member of 
that caste shall be buried face downwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from ‘ walking.’ 

26. The Churel.—Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kichin, the spirit of 
@ woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as speciall 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of mee which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it in China (FL i. 
860f.), in Japan (ib. xili. 276), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
ao Fae 318, 327), in New Caledonia (F'L xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JAI xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf (ib. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak, i. 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji(/AJ x. 145), In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist. 
of New World, ii. 334). If the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
&@ woman dies in childbirth her child is buried with her (Ellis, 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 234). 1n Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melanesians, 275). For other 
instances of the belief in India, see PR i. 269ff. It prevails in 
Burma (Report 9th Oriental Congress, i. 185), in Manipur (J AI 
xvi. 355), among the Nagas (7b. xxvi. 200), and among the 
eee Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
11. ii. 165). 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turned backwards. This last is a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to the world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully developed among 
the Oraons, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
back black as charcoal, and her feet inverted (FL 
xvii. 131 ff.). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes eS Often he is found next mornin 
senseless, with his neck twisted, and the services o 
@ sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op. cit. 258). The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold—either 
a propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 

eonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and burn the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, this pre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 
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27. Animism the basis of modern Hinduism.— 
The Hinduism, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modern Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non-Aryan animistic 
beliefs with the foreign faiths—first, the Brahman- 
ism of North- Western India, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Panjab, down the va!ley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced by the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between: the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

‘The term in its modern acceptation denotes neither a creed 
nor a race, neither a church nor a people, but is a general 
expression devoid of precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious disciple of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic youth who 
is the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 
which he worships in times of danger or sickness’ (Bourdillon, 
Census Rep. Bengal, 1881, i. 71). 

28. Totemism.—Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exogamous 
septs of the non-Aryan tribes, each of which bears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraons, we find septs designated by 
names meanin ‘young mice,’ ‘ tortoise,’ ‘ hyzna,’ 
‘eel,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘rat’; and among the Santals 
‘wild goose,’ ‘hawk,’ ‘ betel-palm,’ ‘ conch-shell,’ 
etc. One curious fact about these Ordon ‘totems’ 
is that they are not whole animals, but parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
to eat (Risley, op. cit. i., Introd. 43; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254). 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baori totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The Kumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The Khattya branch of the 
same tribe have only one section, KaSyapa, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also the name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, with whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests (op. cit. i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint has been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
Parheyas of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
rias do not eat the flesh of sheep, and may not use 
a woollen rug—tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cit. 131; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89; Risley, op. cit. i. 466). Some 
Kandhs refused to carry a basket containing the 
skin of a young leopard which Ball had shot, be- 
cause, as far as he could ascertain, ‘the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe’ (op. cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, op. cit. i. 25). 
The Koiris have as sections the naga, or snake, 
and the kaSyapd, or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The KaSyapa branch carry their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one be caught, jthey smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, and put it back into the water (id. i. 
501). The Mahili Mundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (20. ii. 40). The Pans 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, buffalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others (20. ii. 156). j 

Many of the gaa ha tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. ‘The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the ndga, or dragon (Dalton, 

. cit. 126, 162, 165f.); the Santals have as one of 
their totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created (ib. 
209) ; the Ho creation-lezgend seems to connect the 
various tribes—Kols, Fatal, Brahmans, Ksga- 
triyas, Siidras, Bhuiyas—and even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Oté Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof ef the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has been traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a descriptive epithet (Frazer, Totemism, 
15). Thus, the Kharwars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one’; and the Pataris call the bear ‘the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘he with the 
tusks’ (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 249; PR ii. 
54, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of totemism as 4 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant-worship. 

29. Hinduism.—Nearly two-thirds of the present 

opulation of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
ess than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait (op. cit. i. 154, 156) 
show Meaty the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parts of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, the home of the Munda or Dravidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30. The sects of Hindus.—No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record of the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bihar the distinctions of sect are ill-defined, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional divisions of Hinduisin they belong. But in Bengal 
and Orissa, | tothe great Vaishnava movement inaugurated 
by Chaitanya, the case is otherwise, and there would t2 but 
little difficulty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of the 
sectarian distribution of the population (cf. Gait, op. cit. i. 181). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions of the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the membership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect often depends on the question 
of food; to be a Sakta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both being permitted luxuries; while in- 
clusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism, again, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different. sects provided they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to one of the many forms of the Mother- 
ae Sg to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 

is many incarnations. His private chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or Durga side by side 
with the salagréma, or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to worship all the 
peda or goddesses who are represented by images. 

e does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 

unish any one who fails to honour them (Jogendra 

ath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 

rtion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
is said to have been only recently introduced 
among them, and in north Binar mgst of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (Risley, op. cit. 1. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the Bagdi, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, Viste under 
the guidance of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dharmaraja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gusain Era, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of the Santals; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-goddess. 
The Barni, cultivators of pan (Piper betel), are 
mostly Saktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of Ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worship Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, god of 
war, or the Sakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and they venerate, 
besides these, non-Aryan gods such as Bhuiya, the 
earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified ghost of 
a Brahm The Pods, a mixed tribe in the Delta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or GaneSa, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus (70. i. 41, 72, 235, il. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common by both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Rangpur, Buchanan (op. cit. iii. 512) found Hindus 
worshipping a spirit known as Satya-narayan, 
“the true Lord,’ whom Musalm4ns venerated under 
the title of Satya-pir, ‘the true saint.’ Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Siidras ; and 
while the Musalnians used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

In Bihar, the same writer remarks (i. 186) that ‘when an 
Hindu is said to belong to such and such a sect, it does not in 
general absolutely imply that he worships only such and such 
a god; but that such or such is his family-god (kula-devata) or 


favourite god (ishta-devata). In some parts of India strict men 
will pray to no god but their favourite and his connexions, such 


as his spouse, sons, and servants; but in this district it is not 
usual to be so wedded; and though the daily prayers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to some one god, he without scruple has 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be in need; 
and never approaches any image or holy place without some 
mark of respect.’, The gurus, or sages, he adds, who instruct 
both Saivas and Saktas, are identical, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant ‘that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire from their instructor whether the secret prayer is 
oaeeeed to Siva or Sakti, and they do not understand a word 
of it. 


It must, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo- 

ous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
or example, those of Christianity. Certain classes 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas; but the fact of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the worshipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
Durga, or the Bel tree (gle marmelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity, Gait suggests, are 
‘that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 
thither’ (op. cit. i. 188). 

31. The Saktas,—Saktism * was probably a de- 
velopment of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
goddesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess ‘of all work’ 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Mothers 
(matrigan). These female energies are conceived 
as the Sakti of the primeval male, Puruéa or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
Bhimiya or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D., and 
the headquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Gujarat. Thecultin this Province takesmany forms. 

(a) General worship of the Sakti.—We have, first, 
the Matrika piija, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe personified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
with the different gods—Vaishnavi and Lakshmi 
with Vishnu; Brahma or Brahmani with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war; Indrani 
with Indra; Yami with Yama, god of death; 
Varahi with Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or [sani with Siva. 

(6) Kali.—Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan (op. cté. ii. 374, 
477), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Bihar, ‘since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great success.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of Saktism see Gait, Assam 
Census Report, 1891, i. 80ff.; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, 407 ff. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
489 ff.; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr. 199ff. The course 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the Mother 


and the Maid, which may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
(J. E. Harrison, Protegomena, 260 ff.). 
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pove on to say, it was not common to call the 
emale yower by any particular name. She was 
commonly spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bhavani, two appellations implying merely ‘the 
goddess,’ ‘although by the latter term Sitala is 
commonly understood.’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning ‘the black one’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image; she is represented for 
sacrificial urposes by a round bump of clay, the 
edges of ich are drawn out into four points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Risley, op. cit. ii. 325). 

In her temples -Kali is represented as a ‘very black female, 
with four arms, having in one hand a scymitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by the hair; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs down to her chin. The 
hands of several giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels. Having drunk the blood of 
the eons she has slain in combat, her eyebrows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her breast; her eyes are 
red like those of adrunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh’ 
(Ward, op. ctt. ii. 117£.). 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely buffaloes, are the victims usually offered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells (mantra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the three days of the Durga Paja 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

Rites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Rakhy4 or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
@ special worship of Kali. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crowds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kali’ (op. cit. 135 f.). 

(c) Devi.—The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthonic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess, Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gauri, ‘the yellow or brilliant one,’ Parvati 
or Haimavati, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ Jaganmata, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and Bhavani; while in her terrible form, she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible,’ Kali or Syama, 
‘the dark one,’ Chandi or Chandika, ‘the fierce,’ 
Bhairavi, ‘the terrible.’ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise definition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Nauratri or ‘nine 
nights’’ feast of the goddess, held during the fort- 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
(mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
is purified by ew aarias the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is filled with water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yellow cloth. he priest 
recites verses, and, sprinkling water on the jar and 
its contents with a few blades of the sacred kusa 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled with red powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with a fire-sacrifice (haoma), in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar which holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads with these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form (North Indian 
Notes and Queries, iv. 19f.). ; 

(d) Divisions of the Saktas.—The Sakta sect is 
divided into three main sections—first, the Dakshi- 
nachari or Dakshinamargi, ‘the right-hand’ section, 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not offer spirits or flesh _to the deity. They 
follow the Puranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androgynous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are two bodies of extremists—the Vamachari or 
Vamamiargi, ‘the left-hand’ sect, who follow the 
teaching of the Tantrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula Upanisad, 
whence they take their name, whose practices are 
even more grossly licentious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
two quite distinct operations: namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and passions, 
whether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties (siddhz1), whether for 
a& man’s own individual exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hindiism‘, 185f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
(Hindu Castes and Sects, 411 f.), Ward (Hindoos, 
li. 295 ff.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Panjab worship of young girls as 
Devi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertility (Rose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 126). 

32. The Vaishnavas.—The revolt against this 
gross and debasing cultus was led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman who was born at 
Nabadwip, in Bengal, A.D. 1484. 

‘He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers of the 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to the fact that he 
ignored caste and drew his followers from all sources, so much 
so that even Muhammadans followed him. He preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lay in bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Radha worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishna was the best form of devotion. The acceptable offerin; 
were flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
was that of the sankirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Brahmans, and 
several of those best known belong to the Baidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of them de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya’s immediate entour- 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip (or Nadiya], 
Chaitanya’s birthplace, and in a still greater degree, Brindaban 
(wh. see], the scene of Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids 
which Chaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from jungle, and 
where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on which 
great shrines have now been erected’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 





* His life and the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya (Hindu Castes and Sects, 459 ff.). 
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Chaitanya, after spending six years in pilgrimage 
between Mathura and J agannath, finally settled in 
the latter place, where in A.D. 1527, at the age of 
forty-three, he eae gate from the world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a vision Krsna sporting with his Gopis 
(Growse, Mathurad*, 1883, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into two bodies: those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jat Baishtam or Bairagi (q.v.), are re- 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes. 

‘Except for the fact that outsiders are still admitted, they 
form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that most 
of its new recruits have joined owing to love intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
system of caste, is in no way connected with the 

at Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Saktas, and the stricter 
members of the body are vegetarians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. But among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in honour of Durga, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavas have 
been fully described by Wise (op. cit. 147 ff.) and 
by Risley (op. cit. ii. 339 ff.). 

The aishnavism of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 

but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishnavas is the all-sufficiency of faith in the divine 
Krishna ; such faith being adequately expressed by the mere 
repetition of his name, without any added prayer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appears absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little regarded 
by many of the more ignorant of the Vaishnavas themselves as 
it is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It is, how- 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound principles; for it may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so 
long as the act is in performance’ (Growse, Mathura, 197). 
As a parallel case, Growse, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule : ‘It is not necessary that the 
intention should be actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and is supposed 
to continue, although, through inadvertence or 
distraction, we may have lost sight of it.’ 

(a) Prevalence of Vaishnavism.—The Vaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna (Hindoos, ii. 158); in 1828 
Wilson (Religious Sects, i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter (Orissa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise (op. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 

er cent. belonged to Krsna in one or other of 
his numerous forms, and only 21 per cent. to Kali, 
Durga, and Siva. The predominance of Krsna- 
worship is er due to the Bhagavata Purana 
assigned by Wilson (Vishnu Purdna, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent. of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Puranic literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
the movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhagavata Purdna is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

‘Since his death in 1528, Chaitanya has been identified with 
Krishna, and this deification has been ratified by the Chari- 
tamrta, written thirty years after his death. The moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearte 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that lias, un- 
fortunately, driven many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
Arone the pure Sadras there is less deviation from the original 
creed than among the lower mixed classes, who have been always 
neglected. The religious sentiments of the latter, instead of 
being properly guided, have been left to develop as fancy or bias 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory explanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, sects now 
existing are chiefly patronized by the lower and most ienomes 
classes of the community. The ier! of all men, a doctrine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Gosains, has been 
restored by most of the later offshoots of Vaishyavism, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognized ’ (Wise, op. cit. 147). 


(6) The erotic Vaishnavism.—The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks the de- 
oe of the cultus. The original doctrine of 

hakti, or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 

to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of the Sifi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few Lee ee persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities and mortifications : (1) Santi, or quietism, 
‘in which the Vaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
happiness of his lot, and grateful to Hari for his 
mercy’; (2) dasya, the relation between a master 
and his purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god; 
(3) sakhya, or friendship, at which stage ‘the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of the paramatman, or supreme spirit’ ; 
(4) vatsalya, ‘ affection towards offspring,’ in which 
the deity is regarded ‘not as a common Father of 
all men, but as the parent of the worshipper’ ; and 
(5) maddhurya, ‘sweetness,’ ‘the efflorescence of 
bhakti,’ as it has been called. ‘In this, the highest 
and most exquisite condition, the disciple glows 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Radha’ (Wise, op. cit. 155). 
This last development of erotic Vaishnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vallabhacharyas, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and property (tan, man, 
dhan) are to be made over to the Maharajas, or 
successors and vicars of Krsna upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion (samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest bliss results from the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit. 134 ff.; Growse, Mathura?®, 199 ff. ; 
{Karsandas Mulji,] Hist. of the Sect of the Maha- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas of West. India, 1865). 

33. The cult of Siva.—The cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Raxtarn Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the Kanphatas, or ‘ear-pierced’ Yogis, and the 
Brahmacharis, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, which are few, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise (op. cit. 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits; but, notwithstanding the scandal which 
they cause, their dkharas, or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. In Bengal 

roper, according to Ward (op. cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
ew Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lingam, or as Pafchanana, the figure of the 
deity with five faces. Further west, in Bihar, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the dingam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle’ of the god, are common, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his many forms, because 
the ritual and offerings made to pie are much less 
elaborate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
suits the thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chiefly prevails. 

Among the castes who are specially devoted to 
this form of belief may be mentioned the Yugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the great majority worship Siva or Maha- 
devg, especially at the Sivaratri or ‘night feast’ 
of Siva, held in the month of Magh pe pt 
February). The chief religious centres of the 
Masya Yu is are Brindaban, Mathura, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ; but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gaya, and Sitakund in 
Chittagong (Risley, op. cit. i. 358). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to he called, are supposed by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily from the regular Yogi 
or Jogi ascetics, but possibly from some Buddhist 
Order. Thesame writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, 
who belong to their own communion, Mahditmas or 
Pandits, both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury their dead in a sittin 
posture, with the legs crossed in the convention 
attitude of Buddha, and with the feet turned to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body; and their 
present occupation in Bengal, weaving, is one often 
pea by decayed religious communities. Their 

evotion to Siva is possibly connected with his 
manifestation as the typical ascetic and self- 
mortifier—a pongeption which perhaps, owed much 
to the influence of Buddhism. The Saiva mendi- 
cants are popularly divided into ten classes, known 
collectively as the Dasnamis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loathsome 
ascetics, like the Aghoris (wh. see), the Urdhva- 
bahus, who contort their limbs, and the Akasa- 
mukhins, who keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky until the muscles become 
withered. 

34. Buddhism.—Buddhism, which had its origin 
in the western part of the Province, and finally 
became one of the great religions of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad- 
herents. In so far as they follow the orthodox 
standard of belief, they are included in the Maha- 

ana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 

ibetan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. The Buddhists of this Province may be 
divided into at least four groups. 

(a) Chinese Buddhists.—First comes the small 
body of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, boil down pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
in opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usually seats of Buddhist as well as of Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the god’s horse, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterwards consumed by the worship- 
pers, are being cooked (Calcutta Review, xxx. 
368 ff. ). 

(0) Himalayan Buddhists,—Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they are 
mostly Tibetans, Lepchas, and Murmis. In Nepal 
itself Buddhism is steadily losing ground under 
the attacks of the militant form of Hinduism pro- 
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fessed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supporters of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, has contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepdal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the consequent decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 131 ff.). Besides this, the 
heterodox Buddhists constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist gman They avowedly combine 
the worship of Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with that of Buddha; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temples, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such as those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist church, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist their own Buddhist Vajra 
Acharya, or ‘thunderbolt teacher,’ in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties. 

These classes of Newars are ‘Buddhist only in name; for 
although they profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
yet their practices belie their professions, and prove that they 
are steadily abandoning that faith to which they still nominally 
belong, and are rapidly adopting the more corrupt and more 
attractive religion of the Hindus’ (Oldfield, op. cit. ii. mie 

The same is the case with those Himalayan 
Buddhists who have migrated into British terri- 
tory. Thus, ray ey Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
adjoining region, Buddhistic usage forms only a 
thin veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered malignant. 

‘ The snow-clad giant Kinchinjanga, chief among the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes men with storm and hail and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck their fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where he figures as the tutor of Sakya 
Muni himself’ (Risley, op. cit. ii. 10). oR r 

Similarly the Limbis of D&arjiling adapt their 
religion to their surroundings. Where their en- 
vironment is Hindu, they call themselves Saivas, 
and profess to worship Mahadeva and his consort 
Gauri, the favourite deities of the Nepalese. 

‘In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear; the Limbiu has only to mutter the pious 
formula, Om mani padme om [or, as Waddell transcribes and 
translates it, ‘Om! The Jewel in the Lotus! Hum’'—Om-ma- 
ni pad-me Hum, the first and last word bearing a mystic mean- 
aig Sea of Tibet, 148)], and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes 
of their original Pantheon have survived in the form of house- 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysus and other 
of the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and rural 
festivals of various kinds in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day’ (Risley, op. cit. ii. 17). 

The degraded condition of the goers Buddhism 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rites of blood sacrifice, a relic of the old 
worship of the country, but absolutel 
to the rules of the orthodox faith (W 
the Himalayas, 74). 

(c) Buddhists of East Bengal.—The third group 
of Bengal Buddhists—that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
Chakmas and Maghs, the latter divided into two 
classes: first, descendants of Arakanese immi- 
grants who entered the country when Arakan was 
conquered by the Burmese in A.D. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women by Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Rajbansi or Barua Maghs, and are less numerous 
than the first branch. There are also some Tiparas 
in the hill tracts who described themselves at the 
last census as Buddhists. 

‘In the Tippera State the Tiparas now call themselves Hindus ; 
but this country was formerly a great Buddhist centre, and some 
sacred shrines there were visited by the Tibetan traveller, 
Buddha Gupta Nath, who travelled in India in the seventh cen- 
tury 4.p.’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 158). 

The Chakmas profess to be Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 


evil- 
repugnant 
dell, Among 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the 
local Raja, Dharm Bakhsh Khan, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 
retended to be a descendant of the ancient 
triyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Risley, op. cit. i. 172f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
who profess to be Buddhists of the Southern school, 
and regard the followers of the faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Durga has 
here been added to the Buddhist observances. 
While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or 
raolis, Brahmans are much respected, and are 
employed to determine auspicious days for par- 
ticular actions, and to assist in the worship of the 
Hindu gods (16. ii. 33). 

(d) Survivals of Buddhism and Hinduism.—The 
last and most ceonad i group of so-called Bud- 
dhists in Bengal is found among the caste known 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, 
whose beliefs have been fully investigated by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 427ff.). Their name appears to be de- 
rived from the Skr. srdvaka, ‘a hearer,’ a term 
applied among the Jains to indicate the lay brethren 

liated to the community, as distinguished from 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in 
the name Saraogi or Saravagi, applied to a mer- 
chant community of Jains which is rapidly becom- 
ing a regular caste of the usual type. The centre 
of the Baramba Sarak worship is at the celebrated 
cave-temple of Khandagiri, where they assemble 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to 
confer on religious matters. They worship, under 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ‘the four-armed one,’ 
an idol which usually has only two arms, and is 
undoubtedly a representation of Buddha. This 
worship is performed on what is supposed to be the 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which 
may with some acon be considered to con- 
nect the cult with the promitirs animistic concep- 
tion of the union of the male consort with the 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13). The family 
rites of the caste are performed by one of their 
own members, who calls himself Acharya, or 
‘teacher,’ and Brahmans are employed only to 
perform the rites of the haoma, or fire sacrifice, at 
marriage, after which the Acharya concludes the 
proceedings by calling upon Buddha to bless the 
young couple. 

The evidence, so far as it has been collected, 
seems to indicate that the Saraks have retained 
many beliefs and practices which have descended 
to them from the Buddhism which was the creed of 
a large number of the people of Orissa. Here its 
place was taken by Brahmanism, and it is now diffi- 
cult to say how many of the beliefs of the Saraks 
are due to direct inheritance of the Buddhist 
tradition, and how many have been transmitted to 
them with a leaven of Vaishnavism. Too much 
stress must not be laid upon the ad a of images 
of Buddha by the people of our time. All through 
Northern India are to be found statues or pillars 
disinterred from the ruins of stupas or vihdras, 
which have been adopted as images of the village 

ods, and even of Fig orthodox Hindu deities. 

hus Buchanan (op. cit. i. 73) found in a Bihar 
temple of Tara Devi (the female power in her most 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which 
was really one of Buddha himself. 

Another survival of Buddhism has been traced 
in the worship of Dharmaraj or Dharma by low- 
caste tribes Tike the Pods, Yogis, Doms, and 
Bagdis. By some he is identified with Yama, by 
others with the sun; by others, again, he is re- 
garded gs a snake-god; or, finally, as an incarna- 
tion of Siva or Vishnu. 
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‘He is usually worshipped by a low caste priest, a Pod, a 
Yogi, a Dom, or a Bagdi. In a few places he has temples, 
but, as a rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daubed 
with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village in the 
Arimbagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are common all over West Bengal, and 
also in Dinajpur, Murshidabad, and the Twenty-four Par- 
ganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers, and his priests administer medicines as specifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sacrificed before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and hwar 
[‘rice-beer’], but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of Bais&kh, Jaishta, and Asarh, on the 


day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 


Bhadra. All castes, even Brahmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the officiating priest’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 201). 


The worship of this animistic deity has been 
adduced as a survival of Buddhism by ahamaho- 
ere Hara Pragad Sastri (JRASBe, 1895), and 
in a further statement given by Gait (i. 201) the 
writer supplements this by inferring that because 
Dharma is worshipped in meditation as void (sinya 
miurti) the cult represents the philosophical con- 
ception of $sinyatd—‘concerning which neither 
existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
the two can be predicated. It is zero.’ Again, 
the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
take place on the full-moon day of Baisakh, the 
birthday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aware 
that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is not 
an inferior deity, but superior to Vishnu or Sivas 
Finally, he is represented in many places as a 
tortoise, which is a Buddhist ember: (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 395). It is possible that some 
traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
in that of Dharma; but if so, very little of the 
original conception remains. 

35. Jager eet like Buddhism, had its 
birthplace in Bihar. The origin of this form of 
belief and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
will be considered in another article (see J AINISM). 
Here it is sufficient to say that recent research by 
Jacobi, Hoernle, and others (Hoernle, ‘ Presiden- 
tial Address,’ JRASBe, 1898; Biihler-Burgess, The 
Indian Sect of the Jainas) has established that Jain- 
ism, so far from being an offshoot of Buddhism, was 
the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
religious movement under a Ksatriya prince named 
Vardhamana or Mahavira, who was born in the 
neighbourhood of Patna about B.C. 599, and died 
about B.C. 527. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
still to some extent uncertain; but the most recent 
investigations place the period of his life between 
B.C. 588 and 508. It is thus possible that the 
founders of these two sects, who were both of 
Ksgatriya descent, may have met in the course of 
their preaching tours through Western Bengal. 
Neither sect is a religion in the true sense of the 
word ; both are rather monastic organizations of a 
type very common in the age when they were 
founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
the Brahmans were then claiming the monopoly of 
admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
were founded. They were gradually led to dis- 
continue the use of the Vedic ritual, with the 
natural result that they came to be excluded from 
the pale of Brahmanism. Jainism differs from 
Baddhlens in rejecting the doctrine of nirvana, 
and in asserting instead that, when the soul 
has gained freedom from the trammels of the 
successive series of existences, it passes into a 
state of blessedness which is vague and ill-defined. 
Those saintly men who have attained the rest of 
the blessed are known as Tirthankara; those 
‘who have created a passage through the circuit of 
life,’ form the body of saints who are worshipped 
by Jains. From the chief of these, Par$vanatha, 
the hill of Parasnath (wh. see), the centre of Jain 

ilgrimage in Bengal, takes its name. Jainism, by 
its more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism, and preferring 
as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasnath, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brahmanical revival and Muham- 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

The Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at Murshidabad, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division. But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by their women-folk. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their firms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 

ounger men. Many of them are Marwaris from 

arwar in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wala and Osw4l sub-castes of Baniyds, the former 
being of the Digambara or ‘ naked,’ and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘ white-clad’ section. These 
distinctions, a8 far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and West. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule; but this 
does not operate as a bar to intermayriage, because 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or Sakta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of their brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves. hen 
husband and wife belong to different sects, the 
wife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. When, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must. have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Risley, op. cit. i. 7, ii. 151). 

. Sikhs and Kabirpanthis.—Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largel 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments whic 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1708), is believed to have been 
born while his mother halted there during a, pil- 

image. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 

nown are the Suthrashahi and the Nanakshahi. 
Wise (op. cit. 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard the sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food (prasad) 
when offered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
salagraéma, or ammonite, which represents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by Mabiegan (Panjab 
Census, 1891, i. 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nanakpanthi is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followers of their guru, Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538). 
They have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nanak Shah; but 
their dkhara, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit. 182 ff.). ; 

Kabir was closely connected with Nanak. The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. ‘Ali and Rama, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly “Saver adherents 
in Western Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Differences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but mayd, or illusion. Emancipation and_peace 
are to be gained only by ed erer the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions. The way 
to union with the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (bhakti) 
and meditation on the Godhead. The use of 
spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect; but, as often 
happens, in process of time precise lags behind 
precept, and the successors of the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthis it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kabir. F 

37. Deistic sects.—(a) The Brahmo Saméj.—Of 
the Hindu deistic sects the best known is the 
Brahmo Samaj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
‘ original ’ 3; the Nababidhan, or ‘new dispensa- 
tion’; and the Sadharan, or ‘common.’ All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Samaj, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Qur’an. 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kich 
Bihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they are par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
ete as Theistic Hindus, and not as Brahmos’ (Gait, op. cit. 

. 159). 

The second section, known as the Nababidhan 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimilated what it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but also 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sadharan, or ‘common’ Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set forms of wor- 
ship ; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of different castes. 

‘They are thus,’ as Gait remarks, ‘ ee, becoming a separ- 
ate caste,recruited from a variety of different sources, but mainly 
from the ranks of the Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths... . 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa- 
tion join this community, not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification’ (op. cit. i. 159 f.) 

(b) The Sivandrayanis.—The Sivandrayani on 

rinarayani is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rajput named Siva Narayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bhagal 
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pur (op. cit. i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or ‘ pious.’ 

‘They believe in one formless (nirakdr) God, forbid idolatry, 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard as an 
incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this rule 
has now been relaxed. Mantras [‘spells’) were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
e.g. when bathing. Thesacred book of the sect is known as the 
Sabda-Sant or Guru Granth. It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to be attained only by unswerving 
faith in God, control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such respect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annual festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Magh [January-February], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth. When a man 
wishes to become a Seo Narayani, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts to him 
the mantra [‘formula’] of initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God (Bhagabdan) and the original Guru, and is 
given a certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the oe come from the lower.grades of society, such as the 
Tatwa, Chamar, and Dosadh castes. The cult was formerly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo Narayanis bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers. Their funeral processions are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
case of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life’ (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 185 ; cf. Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 185 ff.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Brah- 
manical Order. They have adopted many of the 
eral es of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 

ovements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Brah- 
manical interference, and assert spiritual independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or corrections have the slightest effect in weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortification of all worldly 
lusts and passions’ (Wise, op. cit. 181).* 

38. The Pafichpiriyas.—The important sect of 
the Pafichpiriyas or Pachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. see). : 

39. Muhammadans.—The map prepared by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 156) clearly shows the distribution of 

uhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bihar. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalm4n influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Prophet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihar less than a sixth, and in South 
Bihar less than a tenth, of the lm are accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most backward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Musalman predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, and 


* For the Sivandrayanis see also Risley (op. cit. i. 178, il. 334). 
The ritual code of the sect is described and some of the songs 
quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries, v. b8f. 
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Rajshahi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of Noakhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhamsadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire. 
The following table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available : 





Per cent Per cent 

Year of of Total I ij of Total 

Census. Hindus. Popula- M Le Popula- 
tion. tion. 
1872 39,996,575 63°76 19,559,252 81°19 
1881 46,452,806 65°36 21,704,724 81°21 
1891 47,821,468 64:07 23,658,347 81°70 
1901 49,687,362 63°30 25,495,416 32°48 


It is obvious from these | aoe that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islam is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Musalman influence and where their great cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, ie long the 
seat of Musalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vicinity. Malda, which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shidabad, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans; Bihar, Bhagal- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is that the 
increase of Islam was largely due to causes in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

40. Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
tion.—It was, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Baklitiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
Divani, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765—a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were made 
to grandees and officers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety whom the government 
encouraged to take up their permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-Western India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in their desire to enhance 
the social paaision of their co-relivionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction. This question has been 
examined at length by Gait (op. cit. i. 165 ff). 
While not denying that there are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the Nawab of Murshid. 
abad, who, originally of foreign descent, hava 
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powernot the purity of their blood by cio 
om intermarriage with persons of more doubtf 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing te the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged in the general mass of the 

pulation, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
that the whole or even a great majority of the 
Musalman population can Ie the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, shows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboriginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first- Musalman invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait (op. cit. i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
mnillions, or one-sixth of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam. 

41. Causes of the spread of Islam.—(a) Con- 
versions.— When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Mughals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical ; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 

‘In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily gave in their 
adhesion to Islam. e advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have already been 

inted out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 
irs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bihar and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who had, in all probability, never been 
ae preferred the greater attractions of Islam’ (Gait, op. cit. 

(6) Physical causes of the increase of Muham- 
madanism.—The faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O'Donnell and Gait 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 146f.; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must be the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first place, we find amon 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potentia 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
caste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import- 
ance, rigorously prohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry ; among Muham- 
madans the percentage is only 12. ’Donnell, 

again, remarks that ill-assorted marriages are far 


more common among Hindus—men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left widows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musalmdns, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often as a con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. Bihar and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
oe live in a condition of permanent depression. 
astern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
romise, enriched by a large trade in rice and jute. 
t is improbable that the enterprise of the Hindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Islam prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. : ‘ 

42. Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Bengal.—Islim throughout Northern India falls 
far short of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been expected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its followers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population. Thus, the Pafichpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalman traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43) has in some 
measure checked the corruption of the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to join in the 
Durga Pija and other Hindu festivals. 

‘ Although,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i. 176), ‘they have been purged 
of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses com- 
menced, on certain days of the week, and journeys are often 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitala 
and Rakshya Kali (see above, § 13) are worshipped. Dharmaraj, 
Manasa, and Bishahri (see above, § 30) are also venerated by 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to Hindus 
in order that they may perform the sacrifice on their account. 
gasthi is worshipped when a child is born. Even now in some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durg& Puja, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihar they ce in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon Jawan from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the bridegroom often follows the Hindupractice of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vermilion or sandal-wood paste. In the 
Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry sacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyanath, and, as they may not enter 
the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offer- 
ings are made to the Gramya-devata (see above, § 15) before 
sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism is resorted 
to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings of 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a 
plantain leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but 
they die hard, and amulets containing a text from the Qur’an 


are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 176). 


As is the case throughout Northern I[ndia, cus- 
toms like these are practised especially by women, 
who are much more conservative in their religious 
beliefs. 

Worship of pirs and deified men.—In the same 
category of corruptions of the primitive faith may 
be plaed the adoration of pirs, or saints, and other 
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deified men, a practice for which no authority can 
be found in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
onit. The pir after death is supposed to be present 
in stole and to offer daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a dargdh, or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait (op. cit. i. 
177) and Wise (op. cit. 10 ff.) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see SAINTS, 
[Hindu]). The educated Musalman denies that 
he worships the pir, he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty; ‘ but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.’ 

Gects of Islam.—The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shi'a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘ reformed’ or ‘ unreformed.’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines: it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Siflism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Raé Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
holy war vas) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their headquarters, 
whence & prope, ends was spread through Northern 
India. The principles of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, Haji Shariatu’llah of 

aridpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
(ta‘ziya) of the martyrs Hasan and Husain (see 
Pelly, Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘land of warfare’ (darw’l-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, Maulana Karamat ‘Ali of Jaunpur, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Hadith, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he withdrew the doctrine that India 
was daruw’l-harb, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision with the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as Faradi (Arab. farida, 
pl. fard@id, ‘the obligatory ordinances of law and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
established by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called swnna). Other titles 
used are Namaz-i-hafid, ‘those who know the 
prayers by rote’; Share’, ‘followers of the shar’, 
or divine way of religion,’ as opposed to the Sabiqi, 
‘those who follow the old rule,’ ‘the conservative 
ty.’ The distinctive name of the followers of 
rarenan ‘Ali and his successors is Ta aiyuni, 
‘ those who appoint,’ from their practice of appoint- 
ing as their leader a member of their own body, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
lace of a gadi, thereby making the practice of 
riday prayer lawful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miy4n are known as Wabhabi, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahhab; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


madi, ‘followers of the Prophet’; Ahl-i-hadith, 
‘persons of the tradition’; or Rafi'yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi‘as, who allow them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amini, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice; and Lamazhabi, ‘ without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an. 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Risley is of opinion that 
‘at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out; and the efforts of the reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
(Census Report, India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it would be idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends—that India 
is a ‘land of war’—has quite disappeared ; and a 
movement which, as is the case with the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must always be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.” 

44. Christianity.—The following figures illus- 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Province during the last thirty years : 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 


1872 . A 91,063 
1881 . * ° . 128,134 
1891 . ° . - 192,484 
1901 278,366 


The scope for missionary effort in the future may 
be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9°9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8:3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81°8 per cent are native 
converts. 


‘More than three-fifths of the European Christians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those who described themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England were brought up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican communion... . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 161). 


These Feringis (Pers. Farangt, Firangi, ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 


‘In the southern quarter [of the Backerganj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries’ duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contempt, and designate 
them by the appellation of Caula Ferenghies (Hind. Beng. kald, 
*black’) or “black Europeans”’ (Hamilton, Description of 
Hindostan, 1820, i. 183). 


* This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is largely 
based on Gait’s summary (Census Report, 1901, i. 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal’ 
in JRASBe, 1894. Also see his account in Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 21ff. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Musalmans ; are they bound 
in conscience to rebel? and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 tf. ; Maclagan, Census Report 
Punjab, 1891, i. 189f. For the Wahhabis of Arabia see Pal- 
grave, Centra and Eastern Arabia; Lady Ann Blunt, charts, 
ye Mtoe Nejd; Badger, Imams and Seyyids of Oman; Blunt, 
ure of Islam. 
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In recent times there has been little improve- 
ment in their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 1876, 

. 110). 

i (a) Sectarial divisions of Christians.—The ignor- 
ance of the native converts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Christians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts, 

‘So far as the returns go, about two-fifths of the native Chris- 
tians are members of the Roman Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans; rather more than a seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptists. 


The other denominations combined account for only about one 
in every nineteen native Christians’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162). 

(6) Roman Catholics. —The total number of 
Roman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Province. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non-Aryan Mundas and Oraons by Anglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the three missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Roman Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Nadiya, and Champaran. 

‘Although small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Champaran has an interesting history. There are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Chuhri. The former was 
established about 1740 by Father Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepal, when he was summoned by Raja 
Dhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill. He succeeded in curing her, and the grateful Raja 
invited him to stay at Bettiah, and gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel; but as soon as the number of their converts 
began to increase, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) 


and established missions at Khatmandi, Patan, and Bhatgaon. 
They received grants of land from the Newar kings, and pros- 
pered considerably till 1769, when the Newar dynasty was 


overthrown by the Gorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land-grant at Ohuhri. Many of 
the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepal and still speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native Christians of Bettiah’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162; for these 
Nepal Missions see Oldfield, etches from Nepal, i. 189f. ; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1819, p. 88). 

(c) Lutherans.—The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Ranchi, the Santal Parganas, Singhbhim, and 
Manbhim. The Ranchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846; but twenty-three years later an un- 
fortunate disagreement occurred, and the Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
Gossner’s Mission. 

‘The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
has been phenomenal. Ten years ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,000, and it is now three times as great. Some 
years ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by isputes with 
their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hindus, the Mundas receive apostates from Chris- 
tianity back into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
for the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
wonderful progress made in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley-Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of Singhbhim, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained affects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 


‘Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the pale of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites pat festivals of his family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the ae 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention’ 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 104 

The same writer, when treating of the Santals 
and Paharias, remarks that it is only among 
poule who have not yet come under the spell of 

induism that missionary efforts have met with 
SUCCESS. 

‘But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them, 
it has exercised as yet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and it is even now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenets and beliefs. Everything 
to-day points to Hinduism—even the Hinduism that has lost ite 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
—as the absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
Bengal’ (Story of an Indian Upland, 20 t.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 

‘If we analyze the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirita 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, the 
witches and bhits have no power over Christians, and it is 
therefore good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They gri 
at this notion, and Jone afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sin by the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell’ (Dalton, op. cit. 257). 


(d) Baptist and other Missions.—Farther east 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergunge and Faridpur, where from the menial 
castes of Chandals and Namasiidras they have 
made 19,000 converts. The only other important 
Mission is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
Districts. The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(e) Classes among whom Christianity progresses. 
—The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, asin Chota Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Backergunge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. cit. 
i. 164): 

‘The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have been greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the number 
who at the po time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there seemed 
@ prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of 
the educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen 


and other eloquent Brahmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.’ 
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BEOTHUKS.—The Beothuks were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole. representatives, so far as is known, of the 
Beothukan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
ee regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

1. Early accounts and culture.—The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172; quoted by Harrisse, Décowverte 
et évolution des Bndng de Terre-Neuve, London, 


1900, p. 162), and is as follows: 

‘Septem homines sylvestres ex ea insula (que terra nova 
dicitur) Rothoma, (Rouen) adducti sunt cum vestimentis 
et armis eorum. liginei sunt coloris, grossis labris, stigmata 
in facie gerentes ab aure ad medium mentum, instar livide 
venulx per maxillas deducta. Crine nigro et grosso ut eque 
fuba. Barba per totam vitam nulla, neque pubes neque ullus 
in toto corpore pillus preter capillos et supercilia. Baltheum 

erunt in quo est bursula quedam ad tegenda verenda. Idioma 

bis formatur, religio nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehat in humeros. Arma eorum arcus lati, 
chords ex intestinis aut nervis animalium; sagitte, canna 
8axo, aut osse® piscis accuminate. Cibus eorum carnes toste. 
Potus aqua. Panis et vini et pecuniarum nullus omnino usus. 
Nudi incedunt aut vestiti pellibus animalium ursorum, cer- 
vorum, vitulorum marinorum et similium.’ 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op. cit. p. 163): 

‘Tl y a des gens & la dite terre i ps sont assez de belle cor- 

lance, mais ilz sont gens effarables et sauuaiges. Ilz ont 
eurs cheueulz liez sur leurs testes en fazon d’vne posure de 
fain teurcze et vng clou passé par my ou aultre chosse et y lient 
aulcunes plumes des ouaiseaulx. Ilz se voistent de peaulx 
de bestes, tant hommes sia femmes; mais les femmes sont 
plus closes et serrées en leurs dites peaux et scaintes par le 
corps. Ilz se paingnent de certaines couleurs tannées. Ilz 
ont des barques en quoy ils vont par la mer, qui sont faietes 
d’escorche de bouays de boul, o quoy ilz peschent force loups 

, 


marins. 

To the list of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
op. cit. p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
Aethe (‘a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of leggings and moccasins, are alluded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (1 in 1543; while the Siennese 

attioli (1547) stater that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 
‘sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
(‘trés blanche,’ ‘gente bianca’), According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
while ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
meate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as well fish as flesh... . 
They drinke seale oyle, but this is at their great 
feasts.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added that ‘some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
“caciqui” may not know it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion: 
‘Sono idolatri, chi adora il sole, e chi la luna, 
e molte altre sorti de idoli’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 tf. ; 
ef. Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in 1842, London, 
1842, i. 25f.). 

Whitbourne, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in the following 
terms (Purchas, His Pilgrimes, London, 1625, Iv. x. 
1884) : 

‘The naturall Inhabitants of the Countrie, as they are but 
few in number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 
... In their habits, customs, and manners they resemble the 
Indians of the Continent... they liue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldome fre- 
quented by the English: But the French and Biscaines. . . 
report them to be an angenious and tractable people. . . being 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great labour an 
patience . . . without expectation of other reward, than a little 
Bread, or some such small hire.’ 


In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, Iv. x. 
1881) : 

‘ They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle sise, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their haire somewhat long, but 
round ; they haue no Beards; behind they haue a great locke 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Hawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vpright by the crowne of the head, and 
a small locke platted before : a short Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Beuer 
skin about their necke, was all their apparell, saue that one of 
them had shooes and Mittens, so that all went bare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a blacke colour; 
the colour of their haire was diuers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
body: they are broad brested, and bould, and stand very 
vpright.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert pos ays Voyages, London, 
1600, iii. 153), Guy found the Beothuks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘nothing but Poles set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they couer 
with Deere skins, they are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling was ‘made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.’ Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless meno), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
bark boiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitbourne, in Purchas, 
Iv. x. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of bone similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Culin, 24 RBEW p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothuks was evident] 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to whic 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
(Novus orbis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34) : 

*Cymbs ipsis ex corticibus arborum composite, viginti ut 

jurimum pedes longa, quinque aut circiter late et semilunea 
in modum, ad proram atque puppim erectw atque incurva, 
quinque ad summum vectorum capaces; illis utpote levissimis 
undas summa velocitate secant, easdemque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant.’ 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s Remarks on the 
Situation of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
written in 1788 (printed in his daughter’s Life 
and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, London, 
1826, ii. 307 ff.). This, however, adds little new, 
oneeet that the square type of building already 
noted was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
& pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the to 
by a ‘spreader,’ the removal of which render 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cocked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fishing. Their canoes have already received 
mention, and for their hunting they enelaped large 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bring the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland, London, 1842, ii. 132- 
133). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothuks, if we may judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 267 f.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigwams, more- 
over, had small store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with birch bark; while each 
village possessed a wigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been raised on 
wooden platforms (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Beothuks also received the name of ‘ Red 
Indians’ (a term often ‘applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a finer type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAJ, 1875, p. 31; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothuk woman Dainnsdate or Waunathoake 
[‘ Mary March’, reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Hist. of Newfoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono- 
gamous, and the women were chaste (Lloyd, JAJ, 
1876, p. 228). 

2. History.—The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
the Congo—it is all the same dreary story. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was ‘bret dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and the 
long remained on friendly terms with the Frenc 
and Basque fishermen. With the inability of 
primitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, however, they, in 
their excursions to the seacoast in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever else they could lay their handson. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘ they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-west of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent. the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 

‘hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
bea they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleanly habits (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 131); and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 251 f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly appeared a party of Indians 
who were neither Eskimos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 


known, they probably perished gradually from the 
hostility pride sea Baal Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ‘few savages in the north, 
none in the south’ (Prowse, op. cit. p. 107); Cart- 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAJ, 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 263f.). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the tribe, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled just 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 265- 
276 


3. Relics.—The relics uf the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob 
viously being religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of the cyanocitia 
cristata (Lloyd, JA, 1876, p. 225). he stock 
seems, however, to have ae no aes of 

ottery, though they possibly made soapstone 
vende, (06. 599), ie these were of Eekimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, op. cit. p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in Lawwrador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Report of U. S. Nat. 
Museum, 1896, p. 1041 f.). hat is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und dhnliche Kriegsgebrauche in Amer- 
tka, Brunswick, 1906, passum). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 
p. 385). 

4. Language.—Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rests on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmac 
loan-words) obtained from the women Shawnan- 
dithit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining about 330 words. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs.—Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted by Anspach, Hist. of the Island of New- 
foundland, London, 1819, p. 457), ‘they had some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they believed 
that men and women were originally created from 
a certain number of ‘arrows stuck fast in the 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make me with their friends.’ The 
implication of a hostile Micmac, that the Beothuks 
possessed no religion, is without value, es ecially 
as he expressly declared that no Micmac understood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyage of H.M.S. 
Rosamond to pe i London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-5 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of savas es poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [‘ Mary March’] given 
by Lloyd, JAZ, 1875, p. 32). In the second mode 
of burial the body was wrapped in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased,-was placed on 
a sort of scaffold about 44 ft. from the ground. 
This scaffold was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, fixed ay in the ground so as to 
sustain a kind of crib 54 ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its belongings rested. A third method was 
bending the dy together, wrapping it in bire 
bark, and enclosing it in a kind of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
corners to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 24 ft. deep, 
and was lined with birch bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, op. cit. ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under- 
ound, the grave then being covered with stones. 

f, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc. cit.). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Demasduit 
(‘Mary March’) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, Joc. cit.). 
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BERAR.—z. Position.—Berar, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19° 36’ and 21° 47’ north 
latitude, and 75° 59’ and 79° 11’ east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizim’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles ; and it is divided into three regions : 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2. History.—The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarbha, 
the first settled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
(BG 1. i. 185). Its name survives in that of Bidar in the 
Hyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which is uncertain. Authentic 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(B.0. 220-a.D. 236). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, Hoysala 
Ballala, and Yadava dynasties in succession. Im a.p. 1294 the 
Muhammadans Bd groabee on the scene, when Ala-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Deogiri or Daulatabad—a raid which was 
repaaiee by Malik Kafar in a.p. 1809. The country subsequently 
fell to the Bahmani kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Abmadnagar. It was yap ate by the Mughals under Akbar 
in 1596, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1804. In 1853 the Nizim leased it 
to the British, and in 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
independent administration, and was incorporated with the 
Central Provinces. 

3. Population.—At the Census of 1901 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. In the more fertile 

arts the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 
orms the chief element in the Maratha people. 
They are classed by Risley (Census India, 1901, i. 
503) as Scytho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the Saka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerica! 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non-Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgarh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andh (39,679), Korki (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturally their 
religion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly affected belief. 

4. Religious statistics.—According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86°7 per cent 
of the total); Animists, 129,964 (4°7 per cent) ; 
Muhammadans, 212,040 (7°6 per cent) ; Christians 
2,375 (0°08 be cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, and here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists, 

. The higher Hinduism.—(a) Saivism.—The 
beliefs of the higher classes do not materially ditfer 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
as Smarta (Skr. smrti, ‘authoritative tradition’) 
preached by Sankaracharya in the beginning of the 
8th cent. A.D. It is the highest form of Vedantic 

antheism. From the point of view of sect most 

rapmans rank as Saivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of Siva recommending it in preference to that of 
the other grester gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population is 
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ignorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recognized deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important Saiva sects 
are the Lingayat and the Nath. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connected with the Gosain or Gosavi of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are known as Sanyogi, the ascetic minority 
being called Yogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortune- 
telling, and charming, such as making magical 
asses over the sick with a bunch of peacocks’ 
eathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi, 
the ‘vehicle’ of Siva. The regular Gosavi Order 
is chiefly made up of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
(guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating than Brahmans, as_ they 
permit the use of meat,and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the-Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacrifice is done 
before his image, and the Hatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteer, 190). 
(6) Vaisnavism.—The Vaisnavas of Berar include 
a few followers of Ramanuja and of Ramanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavacharya, some of 
Vallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. Their increase in modern times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Krsna, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modern temple in the province. 


The most interesting modern Vaigsnava sect is that of the 
Ma&nbh4v (Skr. mahdnubhdva, ‘dignified,’ ‘virtuous’). It was 
founded by Chakradhara, a Karhada Brahman, who is regarded 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple Bhai who is called the Last Preceptor 
‘A.D. 1236-1302) under the Yadava princes of Maharashtra 

. G. Bhandarkar, Times of India, 15th Nov. 1907). They 
are divided into a celibate section (Bairdgi) and one of married 
householders (Gharvasi). The former include both monks and 
nuns; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
(Bhola), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place; they eat no meat and drink no water in the presence 
of an idol; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-rings and 
rosaries of the black basil wood (twlasi) sacred to Visnu-Krsna. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat ata pers where & murder or an accidental death may have 
occurred. Their gods are Dattatreya, a deified saint worshipped 
as an incarnation of the triad—Brahma, Visnu, and Siva—or 
more especially of Visnu and Krsna. Their scripture is the 
Bhagavad-gita, and they follow the teaching of a pontiff, known 
as the Karanjkar Mahant, whose seat is at Ridhpur in Berar, 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and orthodox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Brahmans; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a senior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised seat, worshipped, tied in a litter in a sitting. 
posture, and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice (PR ii. 106). After burial all traces 
of the grave are obliterated, and no tomb is raised—to avoid the 
possibility of the growth of a cult of the dead man. Like many 
Vaisnava sects, they have been accused of immorality; in 
former tiles it is said that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was symbolized by the pair laying their wallets close together— 
& practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present (lay fewer join the celibate section. In 1901 the 
ie 2,566 in Berar (Kitts, 62ff.; BG xix. 120ff. xvi 

1 ff.). 


6. Popular Hinduism.—The popular faith of the 
province has been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification (Asiatic Studies?, i. 9 ff.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
jects connected by legend with some deity or saint, 

ut extends to ‘the phallic rites, to the Saligram, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure symbolism, 
as when anything appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.’ 
(2) The worship of things inanimate, which are 

ifted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
re, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subterranean passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the river-deity with the 
sacrifice of a goat; Mahishoba (Skr. mahisha, ‘a 
buffalo’) is a buffalo-god which lives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, but it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice (haoma). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korka of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds which occasionally 
roceed from it. Ata later stage trees which are 
ruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain species 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwelling spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees is known as 
Chindiya Deo, ‘the deity of tatters,’ where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer, 191; Kitts, 47f.). 
(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 
is illustrated = the cult of Wagh Deo (Skr. 
vydghra, ‘tiger’), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the yore 3; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer, 61f., 190f.). In the same 
class is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vaisnavas in 
the form of the monkey-god, Hanuman. (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or een Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, wah as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the banker’s 
account-books (PF ii. 185ff.; ef. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200 ff.). (5) The worship of 
a spirit (deo), a thing without form and void—the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied toa 
cliff or tree; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple. (6) The 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons known in life to the worshipper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spiiit in a stone picked up at the grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and then 
decently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 
df persons who had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worship of Chand Khan at almost every fort 
in Berfr we have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation-sacrifice cP lor, Primitive Culture?, i. 
104 ff. ; MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, 427). 
The Banjara (g.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. Raymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. (8) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
—a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall (Asiatic Studies, i. 30 ff.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer—the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities; of departmental 
deities ; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brahmanical scriptures—form part 
of the general official Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berar. 

7. Animism.—The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see DRAVIDIANS, BHILS, GONDS). The 
religion of the Korkis, Gonds, and Andhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 77f.) and C. A. Elliott 
(Settlement Rep. Hoshangabad, 1867, p. 250 ff.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer (garpagdri) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to Durgé. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 

riod represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
Believed to bubble up, in which event Durgé must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot—after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated; but 
this is simply done by blowing a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208; Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians (devak), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the aon Presidency. 
The guardian is usually some animal or tree; but 
ometimes natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it ie an animal, its flesh is tabu; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabha 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
their guardian-pot with coloured voit, place 
various offerings in it, close the lid and tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes on the hala Basis of Belief and 
Custom, 1885, p. 8 ff.). The guardian is regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos- 
sessing a common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Totemism is thus at present pais a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see BENGAL, p. 490 ; Frazer, T otemism, 


58 ff.). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The minjd, or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
betore marriage, is believed to be envious of the 

ood fortune of others, and specially malignant. 

o avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, P# ii. 4); or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe—an article which repels spirits—to a 
sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thus to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground (7d. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Rites of a similar kind are performed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(manwin) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a child (jhoting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 53 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
Ganega, god of luck, before starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans (20. 49). 

8. Sikhs and Jains.—Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
—immigrants from the Panjab—some members of 
the Banjara (g.v.) tribe recorded themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinoy, 57f.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karanja. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Rajputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patir Shaikh 
Baba—a site which, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalman saint—seem to be 
Brahmanical (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 
428). 

9. Muhammadans.—Islam is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see BENGAL, § 41). The faith has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
offerings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor- 
ship the local gods, retain their Hindu surnames, 
and employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194; Chinoy, i. 55f.). 

10. Christians.—Christians, now numbering 2375, 
have increased owing to missionary efforts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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Lirsratours.—Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies2, 1899; 
Gazetteer for the Haidarabdd Assigned Districts, commonly 
ealled Berar, 1870 [this is under revision at present]; the 
Census Reports by E. J. Kitts, 1882, W. Hastings, 1892, 
A. D. Chinoy, 1902, of which the first is the most valuable. 
For the history: V. A. Smith, Early History of India2, 1908 ; 
J. Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas3, 1873; articles in the 
Provincial Gazetteer and Imperial Gazetteer. 


W. CROOKE. 


BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 
{RENE BASSET.] 


i. PAGANISM.—Whatever opinion may be held 
egarding the complex origin of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to Egypt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is onl ‘by starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re-construct their ancient re- 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their language, this 
was by no means the case in their religion, 1.e. 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainty 
which still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of their help, and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not always 
distinguished the native from the borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

1. Mountain-worship.—It. seems that irregu- 
1arities of the ground—mountains, caves, and rocks 
—were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west, Mount Atlas—‘ the pillar of Heaven,’ 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (Hist. iv. 184)—must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HN V. i. 6) writes as follows: 

‘In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlas rears its head 
to the skies, rugged and bare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods and watered by gushing springs; 
fertile in fruits of all kinds, which grow of their own accord 
. -. and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen ; everything ‘Preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, especially at 


the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.’ ‘ 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre (Dissertationes, viii. 57): 

‘The Western Libyans inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard as the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
is a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Looking from the summit 
is like looking into the depths of a well. It is impossible to go 
down into it because of the steepness of the slope ; besides, 
it is not allowed, The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like a wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood. For the Libyans it ts both a temple and a god, the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.’ 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (cf. in the Guanch dialect of Teneriffe, 
adar, ‘cliff’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain’), has been preserved by Pliny the 
Elder (ZN v. i. 13) and Solinus (Polyhistor, § 29). 
But the Greek and Manichzan conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be found in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Cache at aanens 
‘he who supports the Heavens.’ It would naturall 

*In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it z 
impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
pert ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman, ‘god.’ 


have been applied to Mount Teyde in Teneriffe. 
Guanch mythology, however, assigned another 
réle to this mountain. It must be taken for granted 
that the present Bul Qornin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity worshipped there (Saturnus 
Balcaranensis), was venerated in primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Phcenicians had installed 
their Ba‘al* there, on whom Saturn was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion (CL viii. 20437, 20448) or accompanied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
(16. 12390, 12392). The Baal Karnaim, who was 
worshipped there by the Pheenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Baal of 
Hermon or ‘ie Ba‘al of Lebanon,+ whose paredros 
was Tanit Pené Baal, mentioned in a Punic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thin 
happened with the cult of Ba‘al Haman at Dugga. 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Saturnius is often mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Saturno frugifero Augusto’ (CZL viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine-Chaude an inscription, ‘ Deo 
Sancto frugifero’ (tb. 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
(ib. 9180); there is also one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain (i. 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But it is not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reproducing a 
assage from the Periplus of Hanno, he places 
in Atlas the Adgipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
south (Periplus, § 14); the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinus (Polyhistor, § 29). In the 12th 
cent. of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story bears the clear stamp of 
Musalman beliefs.§ te tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii ; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, haying found any of the ruins 
which were said to be there.|| Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhinan (from Arab. al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be added 
to a superstition of Berber origin.f? The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Ilaman, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind.** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 


* Cf. Toutain, ‘Le Sanctuaire de Saturnus Balcaranensis au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in Mélanges de 0’ Ecole de Rome, vol. xii., 
and De Saturni dei in Africa romana cultu, Paris, 1894; 
Ferrére, La Situation religieuse de Afrique romaine depuis 
la fin du ive siecle, Paris, 1897, p. 80. 

Cf. Lagrange, Etude sur les religions sémttiques, Paris, 1905. 
eres Le Sanctuaire de Ba‘al Saturne a Dougga, Paris, 
1897. 

§ A. de Kremer, Description de V Afrique, Vienna, 1852, p. 69. 

| Barth, Reisen u. Entdeck. in Nord- u. Centr.-Afrika, 
Gotha, 1856, i. 228-236; Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. 

4 Duveyrier, op. cit. P. 416f.; Benhazera, Siz mois chez lea 
Touareg du Ahaggar, Algiers, 1908, p. 60. 

** de Motylinski, ‘Voyage & Abalessa et & la Koudia,’ in 
Bulletin du Comité de V Afrique frangatse, Oct. 1907, p. 257 ff 
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where hell (echeyde) was supposed to be, was 
mhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Huayota. The demon of Palma was called 
TIruene.* 

_ 2. Rock-worship.—Rock-worship is naturally 
joined with mountain-worship, Pliny the Elder 
(ZN 11. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela (de Situ Orbis 
i, 8) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : ‘if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows.’ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To Vm sha it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, with processions 
and singing; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, and sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains.t+ In the Great Canary Island there 
were two rocks: the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Galdar, the other Vimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called magadas (Viana, p. 22, calls them 
harimaguadas), used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases filled with milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, at round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called endechas. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices. It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Besides, if we can believe to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
dittering from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In amy case, we are 
tempted to connect with this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of Hajar Gaid. 

"In one place a recess in the rock leaves a mound between it 
and the road, and it looks like a huge stone, apparently fallen 
from the summit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
4 metres at its highest part and 1 m. 70 at its lowest; its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part... . After climbing up this rock, perfectly 
irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inclined at 30 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal size and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of liquid have ured. To the right are two little round 
holes ; to the ‘eft, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to 15cms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
altar there, a table for sacrifices.’ § 

We may quote the conclusion of this description: ‘The 
eis Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion. 

e sacrificer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit was un- 
doubtedly seen from the far-off heights of the mountain of Lalla 


Krua.’ || 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made—holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches—simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.1 In the gsar of Tamentit 

* Viana, Antigiiedades de las Islas Afortunadas, Tiibingen, 
1888, p. 24; rker Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire 
naturelle des tles Canaries, Paris, 1842, vol. i. pt. i. p. 173f. 5 
Verneau, Cing années de séjour aux tles Canaries, Paris, 1890, 


. 94. 
B + Glas, The History of the Canary Islands, London, 1764; 
Webb and Berthelot, op. cit, vol. i. pt. i. p. 172; Verneau, op. 
cit. p. 94. 
{ Glas, op. cit. ii. 8,70; Webb and Berthelot, op. cit, vol. i. 


i. p. 169. 
§ ik Blanchére, Voyage d'études dans une partie de la Mauré- 
tanie Césarienne, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 
| 1b. p. 43. 
J Verneau, op. cit. p. 90f. 


in Tuat, there is an aerolite which, even to this day, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tells 
that, when it fell from the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.t See art. STONES. 

3. Cave-worship.—Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.): ‘ Et si quis specus saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in tantam laxitatem excavatus; 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.? But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifru 
or Ifri, affirmed by Masqueray.t The most cele- 
brated deity who is mentioned is the god Bacax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, and have communication with each other 
by natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells. 

e difference in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’§ The name of the 
god Bacax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, CZL viii. 5504 (18828), 5505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850), 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were offered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
Ifrindelal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must be recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
—the inscriptions found in the cave known ag 
R’ ar Zemma, situated on a spur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier,|| who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the proposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. Héron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddaba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
ing; and GDAS would stand for ‘Giddabeze ass 
augusto sacrum.’@ In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four oes fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors.’ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a refuge for the man who, in times of 

* Rohlfs, Reise durch Marokko, Bremen, 1862, p. 145; La- 
quitére, Les Reconnaissances du général Serviere, Paris, n.d., p. 
21f. (with a photograph of the aerolite); E. F. Gautier, EB 
Sahara algérien, Paris, 1908, i. 253. 

+ Cf. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques de Sag bid Paris, 1901, i. 20-86 (with a very full 
bibliography on the question). 

t ‘Comparaison du vocabulaire des Zénagas,’ in Archives des 
missions scientifiques, Paris, 1879, p. 481. 

§ Monceaux, La grotte du dieu Bacax au Djebel Taia, Paris, 
1887 ; G. Mercier, Les divinités bd ee Constantine, n. d., p. 6£ 

i ‘La grotte du Chettaba,’ in Aecuetl archéologique de Con. 
stantine, xxxv. 156-166. 

i Ct QGsell, Chronique africaine, Rome, 1903, p. 46f. and 
no’ 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. ett. vol. i pt. i. p. 159 f. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess. She ap- 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assem ny as a tol en that his prayers 
were answered. * 

4. Air-worship.—We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the wind, but if they did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. e have 
an inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
mame of Juno (CIL viii. 4635); and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order that we must attribute an 
inscription of Ain Mtirchu (id. 17763). These 
should be compared with a passage of Firmicus 
Maternus (de Hrroribus Profanarum Religionum, 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and some 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, as he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

5. River-deities.— Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘ genius,’ probably due to Roman influence (genius). 
Thus near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio fluminis,’ C/L viii. 9749) ; 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Amsaga, the former name of the river 
(tb. 5884).t There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana (ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters (7b. 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘genio fontis’) associated with Juppiter, and to the 
Fountain of Caid, near Batna (ib. 4291). 

6. Town-deities.—The application of the name 
‘genius’ to towns, frequently found in the inscrip- 
tions, seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa (‘ genio vici,’ CJL viii. 2604 f.); the 
genius of Lambessa (‘genio Lambesis,’ 16. 2528, 
2596, 2598f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonize Venerize Rusicade augusto,’ 1b. 7959 f.) ; 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbze 
augusto’); the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘genio pagi augusto,’ 1b. 9196); the genius 
of the Cirtzan colonies (1b, 5693, 10866) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah (26. 7960, 8202 [=19980)) ; 
the genius of Mactar (16. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
zavar (1b. 6001); the genius of Phua (ib. 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur (7b. 1353 
[14891]); the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, ib. 8389); the genius of the ‘civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni- Welban (i. 19688) ; 
the genius ‘populi Cuiculitani’ at Jamila (ib. 20144); 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibelqasem 
(ib. 14687); the genius of the ‘oppidum Lamsor- 
tense’ at Henchir Maf’iina (2b. 18596) ; the genius 
of the ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirte Nove’ at 
Henchir Jezza (ib. 16367); the genius of the 
market-town (‘genio vici augusto’) at Marcina 
(tb. 424) ; the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(sb. 154345) ; the genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(sb. 4575), at Constantine (ib. 6947f.); the genius 
of Novar among the Beni Fiida (7b. 20429 f.) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([?] 7b. 18752). We may add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, 1b. 1843), and the deity who is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Bor} Hamza, ‘ Auzio deo 
ge ” (ib. 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 

unico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 





* Viara y Clavijo, in Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. 1 
p. 168; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

t Cf. also Cherbonneau, Hzcursion dans les ruines de Mila, 
Sufavar, Sila st Sigus, Constantine, n.d., p. 30f. 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensis’;* in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae frumen- 
tariae’ (7b. 6639). 

7. Sun-worship. — Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped the 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existed 
among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist. iv. 188), and amon 
the Berbers in general.t We read in the Life o 
St. Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the sun.t There are also some Latin inserip- 
tions dedicated to it: ‘ Soli deo invicto,’ in the plain 
of Batna (CIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo augusto,’ at 
Zarai (ib. 4513) ; ‘Soli invicto,’ at Suk-Ahras (70. 
5143), at Sluguia (2b. 1329), at Cherchel (7d. 9331), 
at Affreville (2b. 9629); to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia (2b. 14688 f.) ; but 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved when we find the sun assimilated 
with Mithra at el-Gan (1b. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (ib. 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to be the Berker god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of cere- 
monies in honour of Tonant, the wearer of horns, 
and of a Pantheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (76. 9018). 

The Guanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of Mayec,§ as well as 
the name Amen, which seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, Amanazi has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to Macrobius 
(Sat. conviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays.|| In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentiles (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called amen, and that it was wor- 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this the carving 
on the rock found at Bu Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded witha urzeus.{/ It would be a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Egyptian 
Amen ; the present writer believes, with Gsell, that 
it is a more or less successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are fe rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Bor) Tasko at Ghadames. tt 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
aram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, discovered in 1851 at Old Arzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two. little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 


* Gsell, op. cit. p. 40. 

¢ Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Tbar, Bulaq, 1284, vi. 89. 

t R. Basset, Synazxatre arabe-jacobite, Paris, i. 881; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuel, Lisbon, 1894, pp. 22, 
99, 154. 

§ Cf. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation des voyages d la céte 
occidentale d'Afrique, tr. J. Temporal, Paris, 1895, p. 34 ; Viana, 
op. cit. p. 24; Glas, op. cit. p. 139. 

\ Cf. also Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologia, lib. ii, 
ed. Eyssenhardt, Leipzig, 1866, p. 44. 

 Gsell, Chronique archéologique africaine, Rome, 1900, p. 88, 
Les monuments antiques de lV Algérie, i. 93. 

** Op. ctt. i. 210-217. 

tt Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, pl. x. 
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represented by a hollowed line; its horns are 
curved back, the oe to the ground, and the 
arms are fixed to the body with the hands coming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal.’* It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
ce ‘getule idol’(?).¢ This may be iden- 
tified with Gurzi/, whose priest was Terna. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Corippus, Johan- 
nidos, ii. 109f., v. 494f., vi. 116) by a Yeifer (06. ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight (1b. iv. 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
llth cent. of our era al-Bakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about—the Howara 
amongst others—offered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches.¢ Al-Bakri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls ‘ Maghmades’ 
(perhaps the Macomades of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
others.§ The name ‘Gorza’ seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius (Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L. Domitius leno borbad (CIL viii. 68): ‘Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium fecerunt . . . Faciundum coera- 
verunt Ammicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. Aithogurzensis Muthunbal f. .. .’ 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed.|| 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘civitas Gur- 
zensis’ (CIL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Pentinger Tables. In the 
llth cent., also, al-Bakri mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aglimat and the Sis, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped aram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
(Description del’ Afrique, p. 161). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or Atarantes), 
was an exception ; they had no individual names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a Res pee) to 
them and to their fields; they had no dreams like 
othermen. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
(Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder (HW v. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Miiller) are against the 
Tising sun. 
8. Moon-worship. —The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod. iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-Ibar, 
vi, 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and the fall moon. Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being borne, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Pheenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Rume by Cara- 
calla (Herodian, Historia Romana, v. vi. 4)? Asis 
seen from a passage in Historiae Augustae, the 
redictions coming from the temple of Ceelestis in 

Sarthags caused a great number of seditions in 
*Berbrugger, Bibliotheque-musée d’Alger, Algiers, 1860, 
29 t. 


+ E. F. Gautier, op. cit. p. 253. 

{ Cf. J. Partsch, Die Berbern in der Dichtung des Corippus, 
Breslau, 1896, p. 16. 

§ Al-Bakri, Description de l’ Afrique septentrionale, Arab text, 
ed. de Slane, Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

|| Egger, Latint sermonis reliquiae, Paris, 1843, p. 427. _— 

4] Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation, p. 34; Glas, The History 
of the Canary Islands, p, 139. 


Africa—seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repress dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertinacts, ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. CIL, 
assim), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
ibyan and Pheenician characters (CZ viii. 20186) ; 
but it is very probable that this sign, which in 
ea times had signified a lunar cult, had 
ecome a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed from in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Panic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Atur or Aggur, it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier,t which 
tends to find Aiur in the enigmatical Teru, men- 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus’ in an in- 
scription discovered on the Guechgach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine (CJL viii. 5673). 

9. Worship of other planets.—It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneriffe (Relation, p. 34). 
The planet Venus is called Lemr’er at the present 
day in Zuawa. Among the Awelimmiden, when 
it is an evening star, it has the name of tatart, and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n ehad or 
amawen achimmelech. Among the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat, which can be exactly 
translated by ‘morning-star.’ Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus the Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ (Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew up to the sky. This story is given in the 
following verses : 

‘The daughters of the night are seven in number: 

Materejre and Errejaot, 

Mateseksek and Essekaot, 

Matelaghlagh and Elleghaot ; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.’ ¢ 

We can see that the six stars reduce to three 

airs whose names are derived from the same root. 

he Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettahet (=Chét Ahadh). 

Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar) has two interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well; and Rigel (Adar Nelaku, ‘the Foot 
in the Mud’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, z.e. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in ra Laaar and Awelim- 
miden Tajebest en Amanar, ‘Belt of Orion’), who 
is followed by a dog (Hidi, Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles (Ihenkadh, ‘constellation of the 

are’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one (Talemet de roris); the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lemkechen (i.e. ‘ hold’) 
because she has to hold the young camel (Aura) to 
let its mother be milked. But the stars y, d, p, v, — 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
the negress is to be killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.|| According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman religion, 
the Great Bear is a camel which belonged to Noah. 
It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg ; he was changed into an ‘ourane’ (ar’ata, 
a kind of large lizard), the others into a jackal, a 


* Bertholon, ‘Essai sur la religion des Libyens,’ in Revue 
tunisienne, Nov. 1908, pp. 484-490. 

+ Les divinités libyques, pp. 12-16. 

¢ Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 424 £. 


§ Tb, p. 424. \ Tb p. 424. 
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chameleon, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the ‘ourane,’ which they regard as their maternal 
ancle,* 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeit (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot (Antaris) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; but when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls (¢ibaradin), clothed in red 
haulis, coming from the lake (Tesahak); he stops 
half-way up to watch them.t 

Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu n tignau, ‘beam of the sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Mahellau. The stars e, 5, 7 
of the Great Dog are called [farakraken, ‘noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and 6, Auhem, ‘the young of 
the gazelle.’ 6 and o of the Boat are ‘ Riches’ 
Gere) and ‘ Poverty’ (Zozzert). Aldebaran is 
called Kokoyyodh and Canope Wadit.t In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered very 
skilled in the seience of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly so was Septimius Severus—as may be seen 
from a saying attributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said: ‘It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, ‘ Vita Getae,’ §2 in 
Historiae Augustae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the traceofa myth. Although 
at Wad Rir’ it is called abechché and in Harakta 
abeggas (‘girdle’), in Zuawa it is called thislith 6 
wanzar, among the Botiwa of Rif thishth n 
unzar, among the B. Imacen thaslit n unzar, 


which means ‘bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menacer taslith n ujenna, ‘bride of the 
sky.’ The rain (Anzar) is then considered a male 
being. 


In vag hie the Kabyle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 
*Anzar! Anzar! 
O Lord, water us to the roots.’ § 


At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
ain : 

es * Give us, O Lord, the water of Anzar.’ |j 
In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (=Anzar) is 
personified. The rainbow is consequently re- 
garded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not without parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Sefra, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja; they 
take this in solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example: 

‘Ghonja! Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

O Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; : 

Give her drink, O our Master |’ ** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people go out of the gsary—men, women, boys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saying: ‘O spoon! O meadow! 
(ar’enja—ia merja) Lord, remove the time of heat! 
Lord! in the name of the Prophets!’ Tertullian 

* Benhazera, op. cit. p. 60f. 

t Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 425. t Ib. pp. 424-426. 

§ Ben Sedira, Cours de langue Kabyle, Algiers, 1885, p. xcviii, 


note 1. 
fides Motylinski, Le Dialecte berbere de R’dames, Paris, 1907, 
P. 


q Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berbere de Ouargla, Paris, 
1908, OP. 247-249, 

** Of, A. Bel, ‘ Quelques rites pour obtenir de la pluie en temps 
de sécheresse chez les Musulmans Maghribins,’ in Recueil de 
Mémoires et de Textes imprimés en Uhonneur, du xive Congres 
des Orientalistes par les Professeurs de U’Hcole des Lettres, 
Algiers, 1905, pp. 49-98; Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
PAfrique du Nord, Algiers, 1909, pp. 584-586. 
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(Apol. xxiii.) gives the Virgo Ceelestis the title of 
‘Pluviarum Pollicitatrix.’ Among the Guanches 
the main part of the ceremony for bringing rain 
was to make men and animals fast, and, in Teneriffe, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian tells 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of Hosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinus, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these means. This time again the precess was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. ix. 9). 

10. Native deities.—To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North Africa: at Cherchel (CZZ viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marcina (1b. 2639), near Wed Tezzulet (16. 
2640); at Lamoriciére (ib. 21720), at Henchir 
Ramdan in Tunisia (ib. 1442); to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Kebira (ib. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deified kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 511-512), but there is nothing 
to prove it. hus Autaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ib. 2650), 
and compared with the Mastiman of Corippus 
(Johannidos, viii. 306 f.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.{ Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Tenarius (which it has been proposed to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, C/Z viii. 
9018),¢ to whom human victims were sacrificed in 
times of plague (Johannidos, viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (HN v. 8) that the Augile 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes (de Situ Orbis, 
i. 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (CIL viii. 9906f.), and one at Ain Khial 
(ib. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantus 
Pates—a reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchela—any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (76. 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magifa: it is dedicated to 
Masidenis, Thikikvee, Sugganis, and Iesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (7b. 18809), mentions an Iocolo (Iocolons 
deo patrio). This epithet, Deus patrius, is given to 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name: at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Guelma (1b. 5279), and at Sigus (ib. 19121-19123). 
Is this the same as the Genius patrius, a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua)? 
Another Deus patrius, who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (1b. 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier§ maintains, translating it by 
‘the living God’? The chief objection would come 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of iA bbedinh aaete.: mentioned in 

* Viera, according to Espinosa, in Webb and Berthelot, op. 
eit. i. pt. i. p. 173; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92. 

t Of. G. Mercier, Les divinités libyques, p. 7. 

{ Partsch, op. cit. p. 16. 

p. 8-12. 


§ Les divinités libyques, 
| Schmidt, Cagnat, and Dessau, Inscriptionum Mauretanias 


latinarum supp: tum, Berlin, 1904, p. 2028. 
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an ee of Miliana (tb. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. Augustine (Zp. 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
Seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa, Perhaps he was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Romans—a 
movement which set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
*Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum’ (C/L 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. aug.’ (1b. 20252). Halévy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the Iolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Roman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, Iol isa Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Vianat relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanech, 
Guayaxaraz (named by Viera Achguoyaxiraat, 
‘saviour of the world’), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana), Menceito, Acoron, Acaman, 
Acuhurajan (called Achahurahan and Achxurahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo)—epithets 
meaning ‘omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ ‘ without beginning and without end,’ ‘cause 
of causes.’ The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acaman, which 
mean ‘the great’ and ‘the sky.’ The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Achaman, given by 

iera with the meaning of ‘supreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acaman, and seems akin to the 
Awelimmiden Tuareg aochina, ‘the sky’ (cf. the 
Teneriffe Guanch achano, ‘year’); it is connected 
with the root GN, which gives in Zuawa thignuth, 
‘cloud,’ and igenni, ‘sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajenna and wyenni with the same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, who 
shows a tendency to see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or worshipped an 
idols, and that they worshipped only one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.t The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Creat Canary Island,|| and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.1 

According to Viera, the god of men was called 
Eraoranhan (Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
in the Island of Fer; he had his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day Santi 
llos de los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Fer worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhan and 
Moreyba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water—an equal 

* Hesai d’épigraphie libyque, Paris, 1874, p. 157f. 

¢ Antigiiedades de las Islas Afortunadas, p. 19; Webb and 
Berthelot, op. cit. i. pt. i. p. 170. 

t Estudios historicos de las Islas Canarias, vol. i. ‘Las 
Palmas,’ 1876-1879, p. 427 f. 

§ Chil y Naranjo, op. cit. i. 917f. 


§ Verneau, op. cit. pp. 88-90. 5 
G Bernaldes in Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. 1. pt. 1 


. 170. 
Peas Webb and Berthelot, op. oit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 168. 


number of men and women. Flocks were given 
them for nourishment. Afterwards he created 
more men, but did not give them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, he replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment.’ 
This last class of beings to be created consisted of 
achicazac, ‘peasants,’ while the first class com- 
prised achimencei, ‘nobles,’ and cichiciquitzo,* 
‘knights.’ 

11, Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans.—This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Romans ; the latter have 
assimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third book of the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus (Hist. 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, whom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they had always 
worshipped as a god. Ampelius (Lider Memorialis, 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, born in Libya 
(Gurzil?). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, born, according to 
Herodotus (Hist. iv. 180), Pomponius Mela (de Situ 
Orbis, i. 7), and Pausanias (Graeciae Descriptio, 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
study the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greek monuments,t but Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, who was no other than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

oprp Se émavain "AOnvains at wapbévor avtav Sixa Siacracas 
maxovra: mpds aAAvAas Aidorgi Te Kai ~vAoL, . . . Tas b¢ 
amoOvycKovaas Tay waplévwy éx TOY TpwudTwv Wevdorapévous 
kaAddovot’ mpiv & avetvor avras paxecOar rade movedor’ Koy 
map0évov thy KadAvoTeVovcay EéxdoToTe KOTLyTaVTES KUVEen Te 
Kop.vOin cai wavorAin “EAAquint, Kai éx’ dpya avafiBacaytes, 
Wepiayouat THY AiuynV KUKAYW. 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Pomponius Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egyptian arms (Hist. iv. 180).t 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia (C7L viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria (26. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon (‘ Draconi augusto’). Perhaps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gilt 
head, which the pagans worshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Memples and whieh: in the 5th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. Itis not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Eshmun§ and the summary of 
the sufferings of St. Salsa.| There is nothing 
anywhere to show that the cult of the serpent was 
ever native to the Berbers. 

12. Deification of kings.—The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other hand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence. 


* Alonso de Espinosa, The holy Image of Our Lady of 
Candelaria, i. 8 (tr, by Markham), and The Gwanches of Tenerife, 
London, 1907. 

+ Of. Vater, Triton und Euphemos, St. Petersburg, 1849; 
Tissot, de Tritonide lacu, Dijon, 1863; Escher, Triton und seine 
Bekimpfung durch Heracles, Leipzig, 1890. 

¢ Cf. Escher, op. cit. p. 79. 

§ Cf. Gsell, Tipasa, Rome, 1894, p. 310f. 

| Gesell, Recherches archéologiques, Paris, 1893, pp. 1-8. 
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The phrase of Minucius Felix is well known: ‘Et 
Juba, Mauris volentibus, Deus est’ (Octavius, 
ch, xxiii.). A Latin inscription (CJZ viii. 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juba and the genius 
Vanisnensis at Tassammert.* Tertullian for his 
art said: ‘ Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati 
eus est. . . et Mauretaniae reguli sui’ (Apol. 
ch. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba (C/Z viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers (ib. 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy (id. 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worship that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursicum Noiuigaren (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
(26. 7* [17159])—a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Gulussa, king of Numidia, son of 
Masinissa (ib. 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake.+ 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Rome of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen from the comparison made by 
Lactantius : ‘ Hac scilicet ratione Romani Caesares 
suos consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos’... 
and further on: ‘Singuli populi . . . summa 
veneratione coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, PLZ vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
be (de Situ Orbits, i. 8) had established the 
act: 

‘Orae [Africae] sic habitantur, ad nostrum mazime ritum 
moratis cultoribus, nisi quod quidam linguis differunt, et cultu 
Dedm, quos patrios servant, ac patrio more venerantur.’ 
This remark of Pomponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldin: ‘It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec- 
tion’ (Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 106). We must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans (Historiae 
Augustae, ch. xiii. ‘Vita Septimi Severi’). This 
explains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
those of Carthage: Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, Aisculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
Hy iea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 

ithra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading, that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Bacchus appeared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epithet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. he existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which Lefébure+t and, after him, 
Bertholon § ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Pheenicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13. Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc.—Perhaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
pau) birth and stature form the subject of various 
egends. The gist of them is that the sister of 


* Gsell, Recherches archéologiques, p. 286f. 

t Cf. Masqueray, ‘Les Additamenta ad corporis volumen viii. 
de M. Schmidt,’ in Bulletin de Correspondance africaine, Algiers, 
1885, pp. 161-163. 

t Le neha had religieuse des Grecs en Libye, Algiers, 1902, 
Bp. 22-08. 

§ ‘Essai sur la religion des Libyens,’ in Revue tunisienne, 
Jan. 1909, p. 31f. 


Ya'la ibn Muhammad al-Ifrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kelmam ibn al-Asad (‘son of the lion’), and 
extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Khaldin adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antzeus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist. Rom.), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antzus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Geographica, XVII. iii. 8; Plutarch, Sertorw Vita, 
ch. ix.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Peristephanon, hymn viii., 
where he says that Tingis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings.t At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show on a rock the footprint of a igteantig foot— 
the trace of their ancestor.t nother giant, 
whom the Jewish and Musalman traditions have 
popn se) under the name of Sidi Usha’ 
(Joshua), is buried by the sea-shore, in the 
territery of the Beni Sha‘ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 

ubba where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 

‘awita.§ 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 

maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Chamarikh. In the 11th cent. of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 
‘when they wished to undertake a war, they sacrificed a 
black cow to the Chamarikh who are their devils, and they 
said: ‘‘Behold a sacrifice for the Chamarikh.” When they 
come to the fight in the morning, they watch till they see a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: ‘‘The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your aid.” Then they charge confident of 
success. They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it openly. When offering 
hospitality toa guest, they put food aside for the Chamarikh, 
and maintain that the latter eat what is reserved forthem. In 
all this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ | 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the Kahinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (?) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a long and successful stand against the 
Musalmans, and even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed.7 This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius (de Bello 
Vandalico, 11. 8). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10th cent. of our era, among 
the Ghimara of Morocco, Tanguit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajju, his sister, who, as we shall 

* Kitab al-‘Ibar, vi. 106. Cf. on traditions of this kind 
‘Lucina sine concubitu,’ in Van Gennep, Religions, mceurs et 
légendes, Paris, 1908, pp. 14-25. 

t Migne, PL 1x., Paris, 1862, col. 364. The commentary of 
D. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum sincera, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 469, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty. 

tL. de Campou, Un Empire qui crowle, Paris, 1886, p. 233. 

§ Cf. R. Basset, Nédromah et les Traras, Paris, 1901, p. 76f. 

j Al-Bakri, Description del’ Afrique, p. 188f. 

4 Ibn ‘Azari, Histoire de l'Afrique et del’ Espagne, ed. Dozy, 
Leyden, 1848-51, i. 22; Ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi. 109 f., vii. 9; 
Tijani, Voyage, tr. Rousseau, Paris, 1863, p. 65; ‘Voyage de 
Mouley Ahmed,’ in Berbrugger, Voyages dans le sud de U Algérie, 
Paris, 1846, p. 236 f. 
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see below, founded a special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, and belief in the former 
was part of the Qur'an of her nephew.* Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames: 

‘During the absence of the men, the women, dressed in all 
their finery, go and take their stand-near the tombs of the 
Zabbar (from Arabic Jabbar, ‘“‘giant”), whom they [the 
Tuaregs) believe to be of a race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius who is to give them information. His 
name is Jdebni (the tomb itself is called Adebni). He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyes like a camel, and 
gives the required information. For this consultation the 
Women must avoid wearing anything whatever of iron or steel 
about them, even a needle.’ t 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during the night.t 

‘On the sides of a ghir which commands Wed Wuijidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rocky slopes of the Tabelbalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inclined East and West, 
varying from 20 to 45 metres. They are surrounded by heaps 
of moderately-sized stones. The Azger Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or a lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of these enclosures of stones, she is 
sure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ § 

But, in spite of what Procopius|| says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples: among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that they would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the da‘s ‘Abd Allah, the Fatimid 
eae mounted on a white mule (Ibn ‘Azari, 
i. 120). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib had declared that, when the two 
superior planets met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lemtuna, ‘Ali ibn Yisuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Timert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines: 

‘Put fetters on his feet, 
Or he will make you hear the drum’ 
_ (bn Khaldin, vi. 238). 

14. Ogres.—There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers. But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow- 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Among the Fadhilah 
and the Benu- Aqidan—Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt—it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre iia?) on sate and 
threw herself on people until she was bound and 
pinioned (al-Bakri, p. 4). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modern tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Daughter the Ogress,{ 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Uled Settut (‘the sons of the 

egera’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 
penchant for brigandage. 


‘At first, Settut their mother used to be seen running about 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to this 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
flesh. Noone knew where she came from ; she was known of 
no male, ogre or human, and this afterwards occasioned the 


* Al-Bakri, op. cit. p. 100; ibn Abi Zar‘, Raud al-Qar{as, ed. 
Tornberg, Upsala, 1843-46, i. 62; ibn Khaldun, op. cit. v. 216. 

t Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, p. 415, Sahara algérien 
et tunisien, Paris, 1905, p. 203; Benhazera, Siz mois les 
Touaregs, p. 63. 

{ E. de Bary, Ghat et les Touareg del Air, Paris, 1898, p. 187f. 

§ Foureau, D’Alger au Congo, Paris, 1902, p. 65f. 

| Cf. Doutté, Magte et religion dans ta yrique du Nord, 


pp. 81-83. 
ut Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berbere de Ouargla, pp. 255- 
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saying that the Uled Settut had no father. After devastatin 
the country for many long years, she suddenly disappeared ana 
was never seen again. But her children remained in the desert 
of Garet, and were the stock of the present Uled Settut.’ * 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Although 
we find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghul or zellima, yet among the Rif of Morocco 
and the K’sir at Wargla, we find amza; among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine thamzat or 
tamzat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘seize,’ 
‘take’; among the Zuawas awaghzeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of taghauzant in the 
Chelh’a of Tazerwalt, of tseriel in Zuawa. But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also b 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for ‘ignorant people y 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other. 

15. The ceremonies of worship.—Here we are 
reduced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the cere- 
monies were those of the Pheenicians and Romans, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which was entrusted te a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, alongside of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and punish- 
ments.t Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Harimaguadas (or Harimaguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.t 
The house where they lived was called tamogantin 
acoran, ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amogran [?]). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by sleep.§ Examples of 
this have been cited above. We shall add another: 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oasis of 
Aujila) used to f° to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8). This was also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakri cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Rif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. INCUBATION). 

16. Feasts.—We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reason called saisonniéres, 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of the year. 
There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with whic phy be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. The feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed without 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, but near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
visible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year; the feast of ‘ansera, which may 
be called the water-festival ; the feast of ‘achira, 
ete. But it must be observed that the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

* Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, Oran, 1895, 1. 183. 


t Alonso de Espinosa, The Gwanches of Tenerife, vol. 1. ch. 9, 
*The mode of Interment’ p. 40f. ; Glas, op. cit. p. 74; Verneau, 


op. cit. pp. 79-84. 
t Viana, op. cit. p. 22f.; Gomez Escudero in Chil y Naranjo, 


p 
Estudios, i 520-522, 526; Glas, op. cit. p. 60f.; Verneau, op. 
cit. p. 86. 

§ Be. Doutté, op. cit. pp. 410-416, and the authors quoted. 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and water, are 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among the most widely-differing peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, to mention them.* 

17. Traditions, etc.—It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
that in this country ‘no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “ Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (HN XXVIII. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (HN VII. ii. 2, reproduced by Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of soreerers, ‘who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’ + 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
following examples. In Tamerna, in the desert, 
between Sabab and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin and the 
Fuzanah,- when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing which they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored what he has 


stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
writing is rubbed out (al-Bakri, op. cit. p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 


there lived a magician called Ibn Kosyah. This 
name, which means ‘the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. Noone dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly. No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same power (al-Bakri, op. czt. p. 101). 
Similarly in the Rif, among the Ghimara, a 
Beni-Shaddad tribe, part of the U-Halawat, there 
lived a man who always carried a bag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung with the teeth 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person who was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces separsicly until his hand stopped on one of 
them. ‘Then he answered any questions that were 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 
ain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
akri, op. cit. p. 101). Musa, son of Salih, was 
also a Ghiimara. He is said to have lived before 
the Hijra; but even in the 14th cent. there still 
remained his ‘prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relating to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 
uoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold the dane, 
tion of Tlemsen. The houses of this town were 
to become a field tilled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place after 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.H. 760 [A.D. 1358] and 770[A.D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supernatural power (ibn Khaldin, op. cit. vi. 
106, 276, vii. 51). Further mention will - found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 
“Cf. for full details on these feasts, Doutté, op. cit. pp. 541- 
584 ; and among the sources cited, Destaing, L’Ennair chez les 
Beni-Snous, Algiers, 1905, Les fétes saisonnitres chez les Beni 
Snous, Algiers, 1907; Said Bulifa, Textes berberes en dialecte de 
v Atlas marocain, Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 


+ On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cf. Doutté, op. cit. 
pp. 317-828, and the authors there quoted. 
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magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutami, or ‘Omar 
and his son ‘Abd ah, chief of the Seksiwa; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmans—an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
as is shown by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess be consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep Aineas by her magical arts 
(dineid, iv. 483-498, 504-521). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura pemiiee incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a popular song which begins thus: 

‘Greeting to thee, hawthorn (id’mim); 

Men have called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the gaid which commands 

Transform this husband of mine into an ass,* 

And I shall have straw brought him.’ 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf-palm (thaginsa), the wild jujube vbenig 
garth), the fruit of the coniferee—pine, cedar or fir 
(azinba)—and the green oak (kerrush).t 

ii. JUDAISM.—It has been observed that the 
Jews of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
those who at well-known times were driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel; and they have rightly been regarded as 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection which 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
was repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewish communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Enf (CZZ viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and Jews, which soon 
became rigorous measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower classes of the 
eee and even among rich Berber tribes. 

ut we do not know what kind of proselytism it 
was, or to what extent tht practices of the cult 
and the observance of tht prescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were imposed, ind we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than, ¢.g., the Fath’ Ifriqgya. The Arab writers 
mention several tribes whol were Jewish when 
the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one place, ibn Khaldin 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Auras; the Nefisa, the Fendelawa, 
the Medina, the Bahlila, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa (Kitab al- Ibar, vi. 
107). But we have seen that according to tradi- 
tion, the Kahinah—a name foreign to the Arabs— 
had familiar genii. AJ-Bakri (op. cit. p. 9f.) and 
ibn ‘Azari (op. cit. i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
Khaldiin, mention the Nefisa as Christians; and 
traces of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebel Nefiisa prove them right. But ibn 
Khaldin himselt in another place (op. cit. iv. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendala a, the Bahlila, 
the Meditina, and the people of the territory of 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited by two 
Zenata tribes: the Zuagha (Benu’l Khair) and 
the Benu Yarghosh. Some professed Islamism, 
others Judaism, and others paganism. These last 
even had a temple at Shibuba, where later arose 

*The popular Berber tales include numerous examples of 
metsmorphosis, but they are borrowed. 


d. 
t Hanoteau, Poésies tres de la Kabylie du Jurjura. 
Paris, 1867, pp. 808-312. ii me 
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the Andalusian quarters. Ibn Abi Zar‘, who has 
preserved this detail (Raud al-Qartds, i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of majus (magi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn Khaldin 
(op. cit. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 

a at ae ~ ‘eager of ona and 
@ Were peop artly ews and partly b 
Christians, who sulanited. to Reopens Tala 
after the conquest of that region under Idris 1. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was exclusively Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, sufficient in number to be able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.H.—a long time after the con- 
quests of‘Oqba and Misa, But the Judaism which 
is spread at the present day by the descendants 
of converted Barbie has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised in the other 
regions of the civilized world; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
ans, 

ili. CHRISTIANITY.—We do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
aie we should look for its starting-point in the 

‘ge towns, and for its first seats, as at Rome, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 

e prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is impossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers. We may 
admit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Rome, that the Donatists were re- 
cruited—a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical—and the Circumcelliones, whose move- 
ment, in spite of its Joh frie colour, was social 
rather than national. The list of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
—Sitifian, Cesarian, and Tingitan—and Tripo- 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber; but it is difficult to identify 
them all, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was & very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the population, 
omitting Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
was com of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may ri font that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no alteration in this state of affairs 
farther than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines.t We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the 5th cent., after the fall of 
the Vandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 

* Of. Cahen, ‘Les Juifs dans l'Afrique septentrionale,’ in 
Notices et mémoires de la société archéologique de Constantine, 
vol. xi., 1867, pp. 102-108 ; ep reg ‘Les colonies uives dans 
l'Afrique romaine,’ in Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv.; R. 
Basset, Nédromah et les Traras, pp. vii-xvii. 

¢ Ferrére, La situation religiewse del' Afrique romaine deputs 
la fin du ive sidcle jusqu’ 4 Pinvasion des Vandales, Paris, 1897 ; 

ehl, wage He byzantine, Paris, 1896, lib. iii, pt. ii. ch. 2, 
‘L’Eglise d’Afrique sous le régne de Justinian,’ pp. 408-449, 
vol. iv. pt. ii. ch. 2, ‘L’Eglise d’Afrique et l’administration 
byzantine,’ pp. 503-517. 
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distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen, Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of Hajar el-Rim (Lamoricitre, CJL viii. 9835). 
It was a Christian Berber dynasty, as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones Enows by the 
name of jedar, and already mentioned by the Arab 
historians, These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.* 

In the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time: in Tripoli, among the 
Nefiisa, whose territory still contains a number of 
ruined churches; in Auras, among the Beranes ; and 
in the Rif, among the Ghimara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, 7.e. more 
than a century after the appearance of Islim in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. herever 
a treaty was concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalman legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent. there were still fort 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo Ix., only five remained, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory VII. 
that there were only two left: Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in the see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the Beni- 
Hammad ; he had the Arabic title of Khalif, and 
he certainly emigrated with his flock to Bougie 
under an-Nasir.t A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakrit mentions a olnte in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every- 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Almohads. No trace of Christianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafaski (the Passover=Ilacya)—the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. <Afasko 
and 7Jifisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
Dyolofs of Senegal, Tabaski dya corresponding to 
* December.’ 

iv. MUHAMMADANISM.—1. History.—We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond the some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
way in which Islam spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met with a lively 
resistance there. The first Se were only 
cavalry raids, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports which remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by ‘Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Islimism, but in no decisive way. The 
Musalmans were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli; accordingly it is not wrong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare that the Berbers recanted from Islamism 
twelve times; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring power, they themselves, instead of 

* Cf. La Blanchére, op. cit. p. 78f. ; Gsell, op. ctt. ii. 418-427, 
and the bibliography there given. . 

+ Cf. de Mas Latrie, Trattés de paix et de commerce, Paris, 
1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 

$ Op. cit. p. 76. 
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the Byzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Goths, 
would have triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Misa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam—a victor 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12t 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and _party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalman Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling—hostility towards 
the distant Khalifate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
Khalifate of Cordova—they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islam, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn ‘Abd Allah 
and later ‘Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco—a dynasty hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of ‘Ubaid was at Mahadia—a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifriqyah, almost succumbed to an offensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna—a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
miiida of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
eecinet the gross anthropomorphism of the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear); but, clinging 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shrism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Kharijism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatimids—a blow from which 
it mever recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
sadepeecent: 

After this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefiisa, and Jerba. 

2. Sects.—(a) Khariites.—To fill in the sketch 
just traced would be to give a complete history of 

orth Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islamism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam what 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
were essentially social; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concernin 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers ha 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Qur’in text; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
restricted, the one which (after the Hanbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of Malik 
ibn Anas. 
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Hunted down in the East, after the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Hajjaj, which had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to the 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islam 
from the tax of a fifth—the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zubairites, who took their name 
from'Abd Allah ibn Zubair of the Benu Tamim, were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism : 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 

ilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 

ul to kill him and seize his goods, This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above all, among the Matghara 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khalif, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khalif’s armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and Sis (A.H. 122 
= A.D. 739-40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
Hamid az-Zanati in his place. In the followin 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, an 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West ; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in- 
formation furnished by the orthodox writers. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tafilet. It disappeared in the 
great Fatimid struggle.* 

Another group was formed in Jebel Nefisa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
Righ. This group is better known, because it left 
historical and religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites, dating their rise from ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abad who lived in the Ist cent. A.H. This 
sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have had 
relations with the Umayyad Khalif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa‘d, and later by ‘Omar ibn Imkaten, Isma’il 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Khatt’ab, took the 
title of imam, and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A.H. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres.t One of its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, Abd ar-Rahman ibn Rustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom at 
Tahert (modern Tagdemt), which at one time 
comprised all the South of the modern region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
evolnes in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose: the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal oe ending in reviving 
the uncompromising doctrines of the Zubairites ; 

* Cf. the summary of these events in Dozy, Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Hspagne, Leyden, 1861, i. 141-156, 192-207, 238- 
250; Fournel, Les Berbers, i., Paris, 1875, 285-301, and the 
sources given ; for the East specially, Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 47-125. 

t Of. on the Abadites of Jebel Nefisa, ash-Shamakhi, Kitab 
as-Siar, Cairo, n. d.; de Motylinski, Les Livres de la sects 
abadhite, Algiers, 1885, pp. 6-20, 28-35, 87-61, Le Djebel Nefousa, 


Paris, 1898-99 ; R. Basset, Les Sanctuaires du Dyjebel Nefousa, 
Paris, 1897. 
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and the Wasilites, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 


zilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

(6) Alids. — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intensified the levellin 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites an 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circumcelliones amon 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopte 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the «mdm a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their imam not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khalifate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of ‘Ali, Idris ibn 
Abd Allah (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Shiite doctrine, professed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history of the country. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally in one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.t+ 

(c) Isma@’ilians.—The Ismf@’ilian doctrine, on the 
other hand, made great modifications on Islam by 
reviving, under the mask of Shi’ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia—mixtures of Manicheism and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modern Great and Little Kabylia, became the chief 
adherents of the Fatimid prophet (da‘z)'Abd Allah, 
and he recruited from them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of Sijil- 
masa, the Abadite-Kharijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijites who were settled in it, 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists; the others fled to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad Righ. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almohads, 
which leat the levelling influence of Musalman 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chebka (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 

rospered under the shadow of outside wars, and 
seeinded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towns (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 


* Of. on the Rustamites, A. de Motylinski, Les Livres de la 
secte abadhite, pp. 20-28, 33-36; Masqueray, Chronique d’ Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers, 1878; al-Barradi, Kitab el Djawaher, Cairo, 
1302; de Motylinski, Chronique d’Ibn Saghir, Paris, 1907. 

+ Cf. on the Idrisids, Fournel, Les Berbers, i. 396-401, 418f., 
447-450, 455-466, 473-477, 496-606, and the sources there cited, to 
which we may add Idris ben Ahmed, Eddorar el bahyah, Fas, 
a.H. 1324 [a.D. 1906]. 


independent in the Auras. Abia Yazid, nick- 
named ‘the Man on the Ass,’ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was born in the Sudan and 
preached the Kharijite doctrines in their utmost 
strictness, imperilled the existence of the Fatimid 
dynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to within the walls of 
its capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. he Berbers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Isma ilians 
regained all its power, which was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt.* It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Nefisa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lemtuna, tle 
Almohads Oy the Masmida, and the Kimia b 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-Zyin and the Ben1- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, offers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
dynasties which were established in the central 

aghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3. Present-day Islamism.—At the present day, 
orthodox Islamism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Nefisa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway. It is espe- 
cially in Mzab—the centre of theological studies, 
—that the traditions are kept up. The idzzaben 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism has lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalmans.t We may form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in an‘ Aqidah reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Nefisi, Abu H’afs'Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11th cent. 
A.H. Several commentariest have been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kitab Ma‘dlim 
of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the Kitab an-Nil. It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefisa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taher Ismail al-Jaitali, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (A.D. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
principles of Islam are concerned, this doctrine 
does not differ from orthodoxy. The only differ- 
ence lies in some points of discipline: the walaia, 
the law imposing friendliness between Musalmans 
of the same group, and its opposite, the deraa (in 
Maab, tebria, ‘punishment,’ ‘excommunication ’) ; 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest way’—that of the first Khalifs—the 
mention of the ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘secret way,’ which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 


* On the Fatimids, their domination in the Maghrib, and the 
insurrection of Abu Yazid, cf. Fournel, Les Berbers, ii., Paris, 
1881; Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, pp. 205-251 ; 
de Goeje, Mémoires d'histoire et de géographie orientales, 
Leyden, 1886, vol. i. 

; Cf. on Mzab, Coyne, Le Mzab, Ape 1879; Robin, Le 
Mzab et son annexion, Algiers, 1884; de Motylinski, Guerara 
depuis sa fondation, Algiers, 1885 ; Masqueray, Formation des 
cités chez les populations sédentaires de lV’ Algérie, Paris, 1886, 

yp. 173-221; Amat, Le M’Zab et les M'Zabites, Paris, 1888; 
bovand, Les Kanouns du Mzab, Algiers, 1903. 

¢{ The commentary and Arabic glosses of ‘Omar ath-Tholathi 
and Daud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantine in 
A.H. 1328 [4.D. 1905] by M, de Motylinski, to whom also we owe 
an ed. of the text with a French tr., L’ eg ae populaire dea 
Abadhites algériens, Algiers, 1905. The Kitab an-Nil was 
published at Cairo in A.H. 1306 [a.D. 1887). 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear- 
ance. 

4. Attempts to form new Sk ped Ha- 
Mim.—It remains now to speak of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should the 
complement of Islamism, as Islamism claims to be 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first ere 
took place among the Ghimara of the Rif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetian, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujefil. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; opinions vary, from A.H. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era. 

A certain Ha-Mim, son of Mann Allah (‘ Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of ‘Amr, son of U-Jefil, 
son of U-Zerial, appeared in this tribe and 
preached a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two—one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In offering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so as to touch the ground with the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Ramadan fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten days; but he established a fast till 
mid-day every Wednesday, and for the whole da 
every Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwéal. 
Whoever failed to keep these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen. He abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur’dén in Berber for the use of his 

artisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 

uran. Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued: ‘Deliver me from my 
sins, O Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth ; withdraw me from my sins, as Thou didst 
withdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 
from the waters.’ All prostrated themselves and 
repeated: ‘I believe in Tanguit (or Talyah, 
Tebs’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorceress like Dajjii, the sister of the new prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al-Muftadrt (‘the forger’), 
made numerous converts right on till his death(A.H. 
315 according to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the Masmida in the 
territory of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain ‘Asim ibn Jamil 
offered himself as a new prophet in this tribe. * 

(6) Salih.—Another a a was of more im- 
portance. In the West of the Maghrib, in Temesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Chella), the Berghiiata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), ie along with his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna and lived there in independence. He 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islam; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur'an. But he did not spread his doctrine; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 

* Of. al-Bakri, Kitab al-Masdlik, p. 100f.; ibn Abi Zar‘, 
Rau al-Qar{as, ed. bay i, 62f.; anonymous, Kitab al- 
Istibgar, ed. Kremer, p. 80; ibn ‘Azari, Kitab al-Baydan, i. 198; 
fbn Khaldin, op. cit. vi. 216; an-Nuairi, Appendix to Histoire 

Berbéres tr. de Slane, ii. 492f. 


reign of Yanos, who proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the people to adopt it whether they would 
or not. The doctrine of Salih, who presented 
himself as the Salih al-Mw’minin mentioned in the 
Qur’an (lxvi. 4), was as follows: to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himself, to fast during the month of Rajab instead 
of Ramadan, and also on a certain day of the 
week and the same day the following weeks; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on the eleventh 
of Muharram (and not on the twelfth of Dhul- 


hijja) 

he manner of performing ablutions was equally 
definite. There was no invocation (addn) or intro- 
duction to prayers (ig@ma). Sometimes prayers 
were offered with prostration, sometimes without ; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheads and hands half a handbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God (takbir), they placed one hand on the other 
and said: A esm en Iakosh (‘to the name of 
God’), then Mokkor Iakosh (‘God is great’). The 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog- 
nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
variant Bakosh, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shown that this name Iakosh is derived from 
the Berber root UKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 
It is an epithet eleet acoteip to the Arab 
oa ‘the generous,’ one of the epithets of 

+ 


Public prayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open and leaning 
on the ground; they repeated half (?) of their 
Qur’an standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their own language: ‘God is above us; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mokkor Iakosh (‘God is great’); or, as often, 
Ihan (Ian) Iakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur dam 
Iakosh (‘There is none like God’). The alms 
required by law were half of all their grain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to eat 
eggs, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens’ 
flesh was allowed only in cases of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by their own 
confession, were put to death; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred head of beasts. Any man could 
marry aS many wives as his means allowed 
(cousins to the third degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Musalman wives, or to give their daughters 
to Musalmans. The saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded as an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief still exists 
among certain Musalmians of Algeria with regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should be said that they were very 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled in 
judicial eth ti The Qur’én which Salih 
composed in Berber contained eighty siras, most 
of them having a prophet’s name for title. The 
first was called Ayyub (Job, cf. Qur’an xxi. 83), 
the last Yianos (Jonah, the title of sara x. of the 
Qur’an). The names show clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Qur’an. There were the saras 

* de Motylinski, Le nom berbere de Dieu chez les Abadhites, 


Algiers, 1905; R. Basset, Le nom berbéere de Dieu chez lea 
ites, Suga, 1906 
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of Fir‘aun (Pharaoh, cf. Qur'an xliii. 45-55); of 
Qarin (Korah, Qur'an xxviii. 79); of Haman 
(Aman, cf. Qur’an xxviii.) ; of Yayaj and Majaj 
(Gog and Magog, Qur'an xviii. 93, xxi, 96); of 
ad-Da 


yal (Antichrist, Qur'an xxvii. 84); of al- [jl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf. Qur’an ii.); of Harat and 
Marat (cf. Qur’dn ii. 96); of Jalut (Saul, ef. 
Qur’an ii. 245f.); of Nimrod; of the Cock, the 
Partridge, the Grasshopper, the Camel, the Eight- 
footed Serpent, and of the Marvels of the World 
which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the siira of Job has Coes preserved in 
an Arab translation: ‘In the name of God! He 
by whom God has sent his Book to men is also he 
by whom He has told forth His tidings. They 
st Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid ! 
Iblis cannot have the knowledge of God. What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse? God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, tmini Mamet, i.e. 
Muhammad]. During his life, and right on to his 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He has lied who 
said that crak survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The Berghiiata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni-Bi Zeggi, and the Beni-Ya'la? 
We have not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalmans and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 
brated marabout buried at Miliana, Sidi Ahmad 
ibn Yisuf.t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducted inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalm4n missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Islamism from a vague shadowy memory. 

LiTERATURE.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. In addition to the works there mentioned, the 
following may also be consulted:—H. Leclercq, L' Afrique 
chrétienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1904, vol. i. for paganism, and passim 
for Christianity ; M. Slouschz, Hebreo- Wansolee et Judéo- 
berberes, Paris, 1908. Rent BASSET. 


BEREANS.—The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
ra their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17-4 (‘who received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’). 

1. Life of founder.—John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic Barclay, in the 

arish of Muthill. Early designed by his father 
or the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University of St. Andrews. In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 


* Of. on the Berghiata, al-Bakri, Kitdb al-Masdlik, pp. 134- 
141; ibn Abi Zar‘, Raud al-Qartas, Pe. 82-84; ibn Azari, 
Kitab al-Bayan, pp. 231-236; ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi. 207-210. 
t Mouliéras, Une tribu Zénete anti- mane au Maroc, 


of Moral Virtue, and The Necessity of Revelation. 

ampbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in his time, and were deemed sufticiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that ‘man was unable by 
the use of his rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. James Jobson of Errol. From the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of great fervency 
of utterance, with a command of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to be the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church... He was a ‘ Marrow man,’ with clear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to part. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercairn to be assistant 
to the Rev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Here he found himself in a more con- 
genial atinosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions. Barclay’s 
ministrations were warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many flock- 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted: by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
and catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in- 
fluence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verse, though his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetry. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a book en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ All in All. The 
book was condemned as heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also drawn up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercairn Church. This, however, only increased 
his popularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay epee! from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercairn 
a petition was sent to the Crown (in whose gift 
the porronage lay) by the whole body of the 
parishioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote was presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An appeal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived off and built a church at Sauchieburn, in the 
neighbouring parish of Marykirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by appeal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an opportunity of stating 
his views in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, who 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre- 
sented him with a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchieburn also wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sufficient. The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclay’s congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so he was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed ‘to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, coved) pest to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. The certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Robert Green, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘Berean Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘those noble Bereans who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Fettercairn had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 

egation had been formed at Crieff which, through 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of the Church in Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. The congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services. He 
was more concerned, however, about the publication of his views 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettercairn and 
Orieff to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart. An epistle, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it was to the Berean cause, ‘ which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of the earth,’ that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purciase a book containing ‘an 
express and undeniable confutation of all the heresies of men 
in the power of the devil.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclay’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from his own central thesis. ‘Since we know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible,’ they 
urged, ‘what is the use of publishing theological treatises?’ In 
1776, however, all difficulties seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared The Psalms, paraphrased according to the New 
Testament Interpretation, prefaced by a long dissertation in 
which Barclay expounds his peculiar ideas of Scripture. This is 
very much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
Rejoice Evermore. His previous productions had been Without 
Faith, without God, or an a to God concerning His own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generation of the Son, 
called forth by a phase of the Glassite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith, On the Observation of the Lord's 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, in 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared The Epistle to the Hebrews para- 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the Truth of 
several received Publications. A new edition of part of his 
works was published in 1852, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James Carsewell, for many years a deacon of die Berean 
Ohurch in Glasgow. 

Barclay had the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 he went to London on the invita- 
tion of some friends who had read his books and 
sympathized with his views. He meant to stay 
only a few weeks, but he was so warmly received 
and attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely distressed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his substitute, William 
Nelson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, but had embraced the doctrines of 
Whitefield, and had joined the Calvinistic Method- 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol, 
where a Berean Church was founded. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London. riting of the year 1785, he says (p. 
219) : 

‘Upon the dismission of this little congregation we were met 
by such an immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that we could not make an escape without a struggle ; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seeined to predominate in this new 
assemblage, ‘‘The Bereans, if you please.” The Rev. Dr. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned the sect (the Bereans) 
to me, of which I had not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung up in the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it as an interesting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to be found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important.’ 


The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
sufficient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 3 

Barclay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel were e 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in various 

laces. There is a record of congregations in 

lasgow, Crieff, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercairn. Barclay him- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church was trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was spent mainly in publishing his books. His 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were confined to Scotland—which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to church, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Calton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time previously been transferred to the 
astorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
or twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country in 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the Congregationalists. 

2. Doctrine.—John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, and ought not to be dis- 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express in the 
theological bpghiaree yo of his day ideas that in 
our time have created their own terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation—the revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now this is just the 
position of Ritschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Ritschl had Kant to fall back upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system. John Barclay had to create his own meta- 
physics on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Archibald 
Campbell. His central thesis he states thus : ‘We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 
going train of reasonings to introduce it, but 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Christian Church, between Natural and Revealed 
Religion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
pane: Reason convinces us of the existence of 
xod, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there isa teenes 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction—a mere caput mortuwm. We cannot 
know God apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation. If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con- 
ception. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves? Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He takes up the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus: ‘No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the world 
exists; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being which must 
have existed before the world in order to produce it 
be but God?’ Barclay points out that the original 

osition holds here with regard to God. On this 
earned divine’s own showing there must be some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, you cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute being. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design : ‘If you were to see a beautiful, con- 
venient, and well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he were eminent in his 
way too; you would not imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay with rare acumen and a 
truly modern ring says: ‘There is no argument 
here. We know men, and we know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access for experience or observation 
in the framing of worlds.’ Moreover, he goes on to 
say, we cannot tell the character of the workman 
directly from his works, which may be fashioned 
for either a good or an evil purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 
the judgment we form of his works. 

No doubt there is much in this reasoning that reminds us of 
Hume as well as Kant, but it is doubtful whether Barclay was 
familiar with Hume. He was evidently a good classical scholar 
aud well read in the theology of his day, but the present writer 
can find no direct reference to Hume in his works, though the 
analogy of his reasoning with that of the sceptical philosopher 


was early pointed out by the Rev. D. Thom of Liverpool, one of 
his disciples. Barclay’s interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the problems of 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his main position is exactly 
that of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our ideas of causation 
beyond the field of experience and observation, that we cannot 
argue from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact as a Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Oampbell’s 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
arrived at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the aid of revelation. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay’s intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphysical. His argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendental. 


(2) But what is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to be received? To this the answer 
is that Pas objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy Ghost. ‘God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Co 48), The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 
grace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
Holy Ghost gives only the illumination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion or personal appropriation 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost, i.e. through the light 
thrown upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the believer, ‘without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious meaning 
in the theological term ‘belief.’ ‘Belief is our 
holding of a thing for truth which is told us b 
another person, merely on account of that person’s 
credibility or authority.’ We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the great 
theologians have done. He is simply interpreting 
his own experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper source 
than logical reasoning. It was inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an objective reality outside of the soul 
itself, it was because he also saw the extreme 
danger of allowing his faith to be merged into a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually apprehended and had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of his time, and 
was the cause of his being repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangelical Churches—the assurance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that was the cause 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he was 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view, we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of his day. The ‘Moderates’ were ex- 
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treme Calvinists in theory, but moralists in their 
sino teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
hristianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals,’ again, were mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic gualy which was inwrought with 
the very texture oi their religious practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simply a free offer of the gospel, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘appropriating act’ of which they could 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ.’ 
This he reached through a soul-struggle in which 
he passed from despair, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modified assurance which 
was chequered, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivings lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 
fc Sela ? of Christ. 
ow Barclay opposed both of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his large 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to be saved, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of God. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
commending it to the believer's heart and con- 
science. It came unbidden, and was not to be 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for; for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and without 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer. Barclay repudiated 
the religion of doubts and fears and misgivings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God’(1Jn 5). If.aman is born of God, then 
he is spiritually alive, and life is its own evidence. 
‘He that believeth hath the witness in himself, as 
he hath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
while he is alive and awake.’ And again, ‘Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects with my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see? Is his blindness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let inlight. I would 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
Hen ; but, alas! I cannot open the eyes of the 
lind or convert the perverse.’ 

It is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
‘belief’? in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the Melief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘faith’ of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation’ of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modern standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Ritschl, making a ‘value judgment.’ Jesus Christ 
has to him the value of God, and eta to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be within the Kingdom. 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Son, but because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testifies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do otherwise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous with his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was the blas hemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either under the old dispensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, t.e. to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
words in the old theological sense. Further, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining while others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait and be 
passive till God of His free grace opened his eyes. 
Prayer was one of the privileges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supper was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God—a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached with fear and trembling, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as He 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the Lord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Real Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mast His views 
were those associated with the name of Zwingli. 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Scripture, in which to 
his opponents he seemed merely to be setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deduction 
from his central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Revealer of God. ‘God... hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4°). 
But the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ came 
to him from the word of God. And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Ritschl, Dut there is this 
difference: Ritschl approaches a Bible that has 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old theory of in- 
spiration, but he is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim- 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Revealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
book dictated by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly what God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay differs from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelevancies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by Jesus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Ghost Himself 
enpenes a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references made in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. tiny of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biographies 
of the coming Messiah, ad this ‘fies fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
did, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which he repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the sufferings of the Messiah when 
the whole weight of the world’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too long to be detailed here, but which 
show 4 careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those points which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
s.g., that the last two verses of Psalm 5] have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses them 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the difficulty of the cursing Psalms. It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such curses upon their personal 
enemies. But when we know that the speaker is 
He who said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
whom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing out in each 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning. 
The book was intended to be used as a book of 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
while it contains his dissertation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiritual 
magnetism necessary to be a great religious leader, 
and his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holding his tenets, and 
his powers of vituperation were extraordinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 
ponents. But, at the same time, he has his own 
distinctive place in the history of the development 
of religious thought, and his ideas have enough 

ermanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 
tter fate than they have received. 
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BERENGAR.—Berengar (Bérenger) was born 
at Tours about 1000 A.D. He was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupil of Fulbert, the Bishop 
of Chartres. Im 1031 he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely reported that he was advocating an 
opinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Eucharist are only figures and likenesses of the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Litge 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1050 he wrote to 
Lanfrane, the Prior of Bec, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of Ratramn, 
On the Body and Blood of the Lord, under the belief 
that this was the work of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo 1x. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. Ata Council held at Brionne, 
near Bec, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry I. of France 
imprisoned him; and in September 1050, while he 
was in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Gregory VIl., as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, and declared 
that after consecration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas I. 
was Pope, Berengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
following terms: 


‘I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the Church of St. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to affirm that the bread and wine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holy Roman and Apostolic 
See, and with mouth and heart | profess that concerning the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Table I hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not only by way of sacrament 
but in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.’ * 


For some time after this Council any controversy 
in this matter was confined to theological discus- 
sion by means of writings. Further condemnations 


* The wording of this document is capable of two interpreta- 
tions. It is usually thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was explained by the mediwval theologians to be 
a loose way of stating that the consecrated sacrament held in 
the hand and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that in a panic such expression as that in the 
document might be given to this belief. 
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were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Rome under 
Pope Gregory VU., whose policy both before and 
after he became Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
in accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms: 


‘TI profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, which 
suffered on the cross, which sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; and that the wine of the altar, after it has been con- 
rr san is the real blood which flowed from the side of 

rist.’ 

In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
language which had marked the declaration of 
1059.. This statement was as follows: 


‘I, Berengar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the holy prayer and the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially conve: into the real, and true, and 
life-giving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and-are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was born 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way ofjsign and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.’ 


In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as to his belief, which 
appears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1088 at St. Cosme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
really were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under peteceaion | and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary authorities who wrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troarn say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ; while 
Witmund of Aversa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with the elements so that, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Supper, it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; but as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret- 
ea language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in his own mind; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that the consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with the bread 
and wine, without any change in the bread and 
wine themselves. 
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BERKELEY.— 


x. Life.—George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was born 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland, At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College is, so far as his philo- 
sophy is concerned, the most important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out his leading philosophical ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
sophical Thaxton: but his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
sophy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next period of Berkeley’s life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence in London, where he speedily became inti- 
mate with, and pray esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such as Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Pope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad as chaplain to the 
brilliant but eccentric Lord Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in France and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, we find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable part of Italy 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period of his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year he had received a 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as one of his 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger—Hester Vanhomrigh, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend Swift. 
This improvement in his fortunes enabled Berkeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. He 
obtained a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. The money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some friends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where he was to await pay- 
ment of the grant. After some three years’ waiting it became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that the official assurances 
of payment would ever be carried out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two years after his return he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, in this retired spot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now somewhat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly with practical work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation. In 1752 he left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was going to 
be educated; but he did not long survive the change. His 
death took place on 14th January 1753. 


2. Works.—As was said above, Berkeley’s most 
important pee works were written in 
early life. The works referred to are the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous (1713). These works will be dealt with 
below. To this period belongs also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important as 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fundamental principles of ethical and political 
obligation. The content of social and political 
duty is defined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance is plainly 
seen to be necessary to the general well-being of 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the world, and the motive of duty 
in that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce us to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 
po soclanly concerned to show (against, ¢.g., 

socke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, de Motw, in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
length the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, he 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Alci- 
phron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers.’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of ‘ Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian religion. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal which leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed to deserve the 
censure of being ‘not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialogues are admirable examples of that literary 
form, and are extremely well managed for Berkeley’s purpose. 
Two types of free-thinker are depicted for us. Alciphron, as 
confident in his philosophical pretensions as he is devoid of 
real thoroughness, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, but can never anticipate the effects of his own 
admissions, and succumbs helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lysicles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means little more than an absence of moral principle. 
He is ready to spout the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 


and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
to instruction and learned disquisition. 


In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with a 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Language, 
Vindicated and Explained, to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had used for apologetic 

urposes in Alciphron. The next two years saw 
Rise involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their own science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work, The Querist, which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Berkeley’s philanthropy and patriot- 
ism, but also, when we consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and banking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
1744 there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
Philosophicul Reflexions and Inquiries concerning 
the Virtues of Tar-Water, better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. The work was produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s own convic- 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
‘tar with the highest thoughts about things, by links which 


involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphysical 
speculations that are subtle and mystical. . . . Its successive 
links of ascending science are connected by a gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modern literature concerning Fire; and, 
next, with the meditations of the greatest of the anciente 
about the substantial and causal dependence of the universe 
lee active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in Works2, vol. iil. p. 
118). 

The book is to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies which occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as a document of his 
own philosophy. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,’ he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3. Philosophy.—For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonplace Book (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of his residence at Trinity College, and in 
which his philosophy is seen in the making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these works are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 
‘Among all philosophers, ancient or modern,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Kemains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.’ 
And this is probably true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘The peculiar endowment by which Berkeley was distin- 

ished, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
‘ar beyond almost every philosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for facts, and the singular pertinacity with 
which he refused to be dislodged from his hold upon them.’ 
And again, ‘he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation . . . is the power of seeing true facta, 
and of unseeing false ones.’ ‘No man ever delighted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul clung with in- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.’ 


(1) Nominalism.—It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘abstract general ideas’ in the Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge. He 
fastens upon a well-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay, in which that 
candid inquirer asks : 

‘Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle . . . for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
ee neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once? In effect, it is something imperfect 


that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.’ 


Berkeley makes short work of this passage : 

“Mr. Locke acknowledgeth,’ he says (in a later work, Defence 
of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, § 45, where he is referring 
back to the Principles), ‘it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly saith {t 
must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalenum ; but all and none of these at once. He also saith 
it is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it must be 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
air fe gee as the idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent.’ 

And Berkeley makes his well-known appeal to 
the reader ‘to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have’ such an idea as Locke describes (Introd. to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a general 
idea is something toto celo different from a con- 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, t.e. ideas which 
can be imaged apart in their generality. His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : 

‘Suppose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a 
black line of an inch in length: this, which in itself is a parti- 
cular line, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 
general, since, as it is there used, it represents all particular 
lines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon- 
strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in general’ 
(Introd. to Principles, § 12). i Lae 

That is to say, a percept or image may in itself 
be quite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
by modern psychology of the generic image does 
not affect the question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names: “In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very uncompromising way : 

‘If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts the word “‘ animal” is neither sup- 

sed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
idea, which to me is at least as absurd and incomprehensible as 
the other. Nor does it indeed [in the proposition that Melam- 

us is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I intend 

0 signify thereby being only this—that the particular thing I 
call Melampus has a right to be called by the name “‘ animal”’ 
(Works?, iii. 374). » Wede £19 : 

That this view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the ‘right te be called by 
the name animal’ must be based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals; and (2) that these common aye 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
Is to say, there must exist a ‘universal nature’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic eldos), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
wmage). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse : 

‘In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are in Algebra, in which, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to stand 
for’ (Introd. to Principles, § 19). 


The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing we attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic pa eieay: vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism.—There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions—the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
conerete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘’Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Works?, i. 17). Now, if we 
are to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continually before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application. We must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their bein 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up a general idea which is abstract 
in the bad sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it ean never have any application in experi- 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption which 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men ef 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction—the sup- 
osed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
but ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet we 
have made it ‘inaccessible to all our faculties’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
onous). We have by our own act delivered our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘ Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract; but, upon closer attention, 
it hath quite vanished out of sight.’ Pure meine 
is a ‘ something in general, which being interprete 
proves nothing’ (Dialogues [ Works?, i. 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley argues in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we affirm to exist are things 
which we know, i.e. objects of knowledge—in the 
case of the material world, objects of perception— 
and that the existence we affirm of them is their 
known or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible things. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, we mean their 
existence as we perceive them. Their esse, as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part different in kind from that which they 
have as objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can know, nothing. ‘If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there were that we have now’ (Principles, 
§ 20). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which we can intelligibly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. In view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘idea,’ this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, but largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was quite aware 
of the danger of what we may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, ‘ to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed with 
ideas’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term ‘ idea’ in be ds A §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical misunderstanding, viz. that of 
attributing to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.’ 


‘It may perhaps be objected that, if 


His answer is that ‘those qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it—that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way 
of idea’ ( Pesiniutte: § 49, and cf. the important 
passage in Dialogues [Works?, i. 470]). But the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free hes the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard external things as 
simply modifications, or private possessions, of the 
individual mind that perceives them? His critics 
assume as a matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in- 
stance, ‘ What are[material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations?’ (Principles, 
§ 4). Or again, ‘Did men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas’ (Principles, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contrary, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘not for changing things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into things’ (Dialogues 
[Works?, i. 463]). ‘Those immediate objects of 
perception,’ says Philonous to Hylas, ‘ which, ac- 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ (i0.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense - Realism ge and 
Letters of Berkeley, p. 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke- 
ley’s critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction within ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term. 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is percipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less characteristic, and may be stated 

uite briefly. The important question is how 
those ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of the imagination. The distinction 
lests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds: 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws (Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon which alone we can 
‘regulate our actions for the benefit of life; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 
(Principles, § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainly points beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas is to say that they are objects for 
mind, and we have therefore to develop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
afford to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing? In other words, what manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, (6) as willing or acting in 
reference tothem. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per- 
ceived ; mind is active, ideas or objects are passive. 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition: the esse of mind is percipere, velle, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow: (1) that we have, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowledge we must use some other term than 
‘idea.’ ‘Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term ‘ notion’ (§§ 27, 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even in the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘to ask, Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. ... Thought itself, or think- 
ing, is no idea. "Tis an act’ (Works?, i. 35, 51). 
(2) Since agency is known to us only as a char- 
acteristic of mind or spirit, it follows that an 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been developed in the light 
of our knowledge of our own finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 
produce, or have reason to suppose any other 
finite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of things which are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced by any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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ey assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argues 
that 

*QGod is known as certainly and immediately as any other 
mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. We may 
even assert that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.’ 

And among these effects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘He alone it is who, ‘‘ upholding 
all things by the word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other’ 
(Principles, § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialism. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it 1s 
evident a priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled by a pereedy unknown ‘Matter’ can 
be equally well- fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out (Dialogues [Works?, i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply equally against ‘ Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not express himself very clearly, 15. pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are not ‘ideas,’ t.e. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter,’ or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas.’ The view we 
take of this criticism will depend, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism—a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid—who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise—the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Locke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and hig it is of the utmost importance for 
his pee on its more constructive side, since 
with hiin Wil, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘upholds all things’ cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite will is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to which objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty, By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and will from the Order of Nature at all? 
Berkeley protests (Principles, § 150) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
He does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this difficulty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its own sake. 


It is noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterialism proper is represented in our own day both in 
science and in philosophy—in science by thinkers like Mach, 
in philosophy by the Immanent Philosophy of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-in-itself as Berkeley 
rejected the Lockian substratum or unknown ‘Matter,’ and 
adopts a similar identification of things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subjective idealism (see, e.g., the criticism of both in Volkelt’s 
Erjahrung u. Denken, 1886, p. 121 ff.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a teem, sense as representing some kind of identification of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 


(3) Psychological Theory of Visual Perception.— 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is in some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
is quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever written on a psychological sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remarkable for 
its scientific method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must 
have meant far less to us, before experience estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fix:d. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small flat-coloured surface, but this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us of a 


reat expanse of country. So completely estab- 
ished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 


trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, upon which our adult 
Leepbedbies of the actual wend depends, and to 

iscover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally have been established. The first 
problem he deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for granted that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper account had as 
yet been given was the perception of near dis- 
tances; for the mode of treatment adopted in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was, By what experience is the con- 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the acquired 
visual perception of it? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs: those which are now known as sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances as measured by movement, the visual object 
whose perception brings these sensations is per- 
ceived as being at the distance which the sensa- 
tions signify. .g. if, in order to perceive an 
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object distinctly, I have to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again; and if, finally, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
while the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean—viz. differences of distance 
—that we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words: 
“No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds: in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words’ (New Theory, § 51). 
After dealing with our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactual (as Gistingaiah an from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude; and, next, our 
acquired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he urges, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes eres vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. Lg. it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 
ows smaller; but the relation might just as well 
ave been precisely reversed, and in that case we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite. 
Of course, whichever relation holds must hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must be consistent 
throughout. But that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e.g., § 143). 
Throughout the whole Essay, Berkeley develops 
the logical consequences of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
verifying his theory as offer themselves. He ap- 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known problems as those raised 
by the larger appearance of the moon at the 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 
Berkeley’s theory has been both developed and 
criticized. It left room for development, partly, 
of course, because it was only a wey of t e one 
sense of vision, whereas modern psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space-perception; but 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distinct- 
ness of sensations, and therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply of 
the combination or integration of sensations, 
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whereas in a modern psychology such as Ward’s, 
which has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to be one of differentia- 
tion as well as of integration. And perception, 
of course, develops as a whole: we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion with visual perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
his account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been sought to show that the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself. 
But no genetic psychology can really afford te 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-developed visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
acquired visual perception of distance is, in point 
of time, immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to be at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, though mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Recent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology)the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the tworetine. And it has been shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets up, move- 
ments of convergence and divergence, not con- 
versely. The question, what answers psychologic- 
ally to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley’s 
question ol the sychological signs of distance, is 
one with whiely hysiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should te observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the education of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley’s 
theory of vision see Fraser’s Editorial Preface; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, Sully’s Human 
Mind, 1892, vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also made 
to the medical evidence; for a full statement of current 
psychological views, James’s Principles of Psychology, 1891, 
ch. xx. in vol. ii. ; for the ysrolony of vision, chap. on ‘ Vision,’ 
by Rivers, in vol. ii. of Tezt-book of Physiology, ed. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi- 
trariness’ of visual signs, and the relative importance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are soma 


illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch. xii., in Grote’s Hzploratio Philosophica, pt. ii., 1900. 


_ LrrgeraturE.—Fraser’s Complete Works of Berkeley is now 
in its second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901); his Life and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, Berkeley 2, 1899, in Philos. Cinzsics; based 
in part on new materials. 

As regards Berkeley’s metaphysics, the criticisms of Reid 
Intellectual Powers (in vol. i. of Hamilton’s ed. of his works), 
Essay ii. chs, x. xi., are classical in their way; Green, in the 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s Works, 
vol. i., 1885), § 158 ff., treats Berkeley aN as preparing the way 
for Hume’s completer empiricism; J. S. Mill’s essay in Dis- 
sertations, vol. iv., 1875, and the chapters on the ‘ Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter,’in his Hxam. of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Phitos. (third, 1867, and later editions), chs. xi. xii. and 
Appendix, are interesting for their points of difference from, as 
well as of identity with, Berkeley’s theory ; a brief review of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson's Elements of General Philosophy (1896), pp. 154- 
180, is useful; in addition to the histories of philosophy see 
Lyon’s L'Idéalisme en Angleterre au xviiie siecle (Paris, sa 
and Adamson’s Development of Modern Philosophy (1908), 
vol. i. pp. 124-132 and 250f.; for other literature see DPh?, 
vol. iii. pt. i. (1905) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Heinze's Gesch. 
d, Philos.19 jii, (1907) p. 172 f.; Ueberweg’s own German tr. of 
the Principles is useful for the ruanijug criticism given in the 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX.—1. Life.— 
Bernard was born at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091; see Vacandard, Vie de 
S. Bernard, i. 1). His father, Tescelin (+ Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, 
gentle but brave, of high birth; his mother, Alith 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 
Vernard’s noble descent see the ‘diatribe’ by P. F. 
Chifflet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1542). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he 
peruaded thirty young noblemen, including his 
brothers, to enter with him the most austere monas- 
tery of Europe, the famous Citeaux (PL elxxxv. 237), 
founded 15 years previously by Robert of Molesme 
(t May 1110), and governed, after Robert had been 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (t28th March 1134; for his life see 
DNB, xxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of-a third colony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a new home. Bernard 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, 
and there (25th June 1115), in a wild valley called 
Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he built a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre- 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to itin May i667 ; 
Meglinger, [tim. Cist. in PL clxxxv. 1608). To this 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux 
(i.e. Clara Vallis, ‘ Brightdale,’ vice Wormwood, 
Vallis Absinthialis, PL clxxxv. 241). Here the dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and fora 
time Bernard’s health wasimpaired. But the abbey 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons. 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his 
first efforts showing abundant vigour but little of 
the later skill. His activity was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence rapidly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophecy 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv. 374 ff.). i the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerful advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, though the 
Rule of the Templars, commonly assigned to him 
(Bouquet, Recueil, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labbé, Conc. xxi. 360; Mabillon, 
Op. Bern. ii. 543, in PL elxxxii. 919). His de Laude 
nove militie ad milites Templi was written about 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL 
clxxxii. 922 ff.). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Rome as a meddler, and 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Roman 
chancellor, Cardinal Haimerich (Ep. 48). 

With the death of Honorius 1, (14th Feb. 1130) 
Bernard’s European fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Vacandard, op. cit. 
i, 291n.) secured for Innocent M., whose hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus .), had been most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labbé, 
Conc. xxi, 441-4); and a few months later, at 
Chartres (Jan. 1131; see Vacandard, op. cit. i. 303), 
the allegiance of Henry I. of England. in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy were leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus (PZ clxxxv. 271). In conse- 

uence, Innocent showered immunities on the 
istercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fied al- 
most immediately after his election) took with him 
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Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
128 ff.) he owed /no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clair- 
vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
in a more convenient place (PL clxxxv. 283-5). 
In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
23 Sermones in Cantica (Bern. Epp. 153-4; Vacan- 
dard, op. cit. i. 471). In 1187, as the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Anacletus had crowned as the first king of Sicily, 
was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
(25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
Rome, left Bernard the virtual pope of Christendom, 
though not without opposition from the cardinals 
(see below, re Gilbert de la Porrée); and with 
the election of Eugenius 11. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clairvaux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius III. 
to preach the second Crusade at Vézelay (Easter, 
31st March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting with the Emperor Conrad III. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Dec. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
Chartres (7th May 1150; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 428-33) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief— 
an office which he refused (Bern. Hp. 256). In his 
last years Bernard suffered much pain and dis- 
appointment. The misfortunes of the second 
Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(13th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1153, and was buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander III., 
15th Jan. 1174 (PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references (Par. xxxi.) show the regard in which 
he was universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
broken up, Bernard’s bones were distributed as 
relics to surrounding churches (PZ clxxxv. 1697). 

2. Character and place in history.—The char- 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 (sv. ABELARD). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the list of 
his journeys in Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men will be apparent from 
the preceding outlines of his life. His personal 
magnetism, as we see from the Life written by 
William of St. Thierry (ce. 12 in PZ clxxxv. 258), 
was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see above). Equally important was his fear- 
lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
pope of his age cannot be exaggerated. For a 
few years the centre of Christendom was trans- 
ferred from Rome to Clairvaux. His influence 
was generally on the side of the angels, though 
deduction must be made for his passion as a heresy- 
hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, which leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action (e.g. his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres (Bernard, 
Epp. 166-87, with which cf. Peter of Clugny, 
Ep. i. 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless vigilance shows a tendency to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, probably, as in the case of William 
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Fitzherbert, archbp. of York, through the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking to Clairvaux as their head. 
St. Bernard was the last great founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly through his pres- 
tige and influence; of these 68 were filiations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Orig. Cist. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877; Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country, especially in the 
wilder parts of Verkahine (Eng. Hist. Rev. [1893] pp. 
625-76: ‘The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article MONASTICISM 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 
St. Bernard’s theological disputes.—The 
influence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last oF the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see ABELARD, vol. i. 
P 16; to the authorities there cited add, for 
.C. views, Vacandard, Abélard, sa lutte avec S. 
Bernard, Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be swept away by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us: 


‘Bernard was, from the fervour of his Christian religion, as 

jealous as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonings ; and if anything alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily gave ear to it’ 
(‘de Gest. Friderici,’ i. 47, in Pertz, MGH xx. 376). 
Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard—this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed—but also with 
Gilbert de la Porrée. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard’s side by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre in his 
Libellus contra Gilbert. Porret. (PL clxxxv. 596 ff.), and in his 
Epistola de Condemnatione, written forty years later to Henry 
(not ‘ Albinus,’ as Mabillon, Migne, and other editors; see Hist. 
Litt. de la France, xiv. 339 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Ep. is in PL clxxxv. 587ff. It is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. c. 41) by R.C. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. cit. But the publication 
of the Historia Pontijficalis (written in 1163, first published in 
1868 by W. Arndt in MGH xx. 517-45) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see DNV B xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, has shown us the inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more impartial statement is given us by Otto of Freising 
(de Gest. Friderici, i. ec. 55-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers about 1075, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
ing on theology at Paris, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 

141), possibly as the result of Abelard’s condemnation at Sens 

see vol. i. p. 16). He died in 1154. His de Sex Principiis, a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized medisval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Glossa Ordinaria he became a joint-author of the 
current medizval notes on the Bible (R. L. Poole, [//ustrations 
of Hist. of Med. Thought, 1884, p. 135n.; for Gilbert’s philo- 
sophical position, see Ueberweg, i. 399). 


Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
‘was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literary culture surpassed by 
none’ (Historia Pont, viii. 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boéthius, but proved spurious by 
F, Fitaseh, Das System des Boéthius, Berlin, 
1860). In this Commentar. in Boéth., Gilbert, 
by distinguishing ‘God’ from ‘Deity,’ in which 
last he Fourid the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
unity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op. cit. 179 ff; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyk. [1858] xvii. 209 ff.). 
His obscure statements led his archdeacons ta 
lodge charges with Eugenius 11., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Gountit at Rheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard’ (John of Salisbury, op. cit. 
ix. 523 ff.; on the complicated politics which led 
the English to this support of Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 363 ff.). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 

roposed that Gilbert’s commentary should be 
fiamded over to him that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss—a declaration re- 
ceived with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
‘that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (Otto Freis. op. cit. i. 56f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese’ ; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation (PZ elxxxy. 597) is, as John of Salisbury 
shows (Hist. Pont. xi. xii. 525 ff.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may be 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140; see Deutsch, Die Synode v. 
Sens, Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil—‘ Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him—Arnold of Brescia (see ‘ Ar- 
noldists,’ s.v. SEcTs [Christian]). But, beyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Ziirich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 195f., 243f. ; 
Vacandard, Revue des Quest. Histor. 1884, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the people 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberic, Bernard (June 1145; for date see Va- 
candard, Vie de S. Bern. ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at Albi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc- 
cess, which became ees when his opponent 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge toa Meputa’ 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 233 n.). 

[For St. Bernard and the Henricians see Bern. Ep. 241, also 
Vitae in PL clxxxv, 311, 427; ‘ Acta Hildeberti Cenoman.’ in 
Bouquet, Recueil, xii. 547-51, 554.) 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365; Otto Freis. op. cté. i. 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph ben Meir [tr. by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter is in 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, e.g. Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 (PLZ clxxxix. 366). 

4. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian.—Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follows :— 

(i.) HPISTLES.—Bernard’s Letéers, of which about 
450 appear to be genuine (in PL elxxxii.), reveal 
the width of his influence and the range of his 
activities. They deal with all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current events they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (see vol. i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Vita Malachi, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) DEVOTIONAL AND HORTATORY.—Of these 
the most important are :— 

(a) The de Consideratione, in 5 books (PL, clxxxii. 
727 ff.), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book iii. in 1152 ; see the references in iil. 
c. 5, § 20) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade (de Consid. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius my. ‘Con- 
sideration’ was treated by Bernard under four 
heads: (1) concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around ong, (4) concerning the things above. 
In this last we see his Mysticism. But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals (de 
Consid. ili. c. 2) and other abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e.g. E. Brown, Fasciculus 
rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum (1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius v. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(6) The de Moribus et Officio Episcoporum, 
written about 1126 to Archbp. Henry of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversione ad Clericos (both 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sermones de tempore (PL clxxxiii. 35-360), 
de Sanctis (ib. 359-536), and de Diversis (ib. 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not perhaps of 
the highest order (see a criticism in Vacandard, 
op. cit. i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects (e.g. 
crusades), and in its ‘converting’ power, coals 
using ‘ conversion’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense, ii. 13, in PL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Cesar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.] 

(d) The de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (PL clxxxii. 
1001 ff., written before 1128, see Hp. 52). Ber- 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all the = peice in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. Bernard therefore drew up an 
account of the relation of grace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But ‘the begin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neither 
Enea us nor with us,’ in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘merit.’ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole ‘ merit’ (e.g. 
Serm. im fest. omn. Sanct. i. 11, PL clxxxiii. 459 : 
‘Sed quid potest esse omnis justitia nostra coram 
Deo?’ ete., or in Cantica, xxii. 11, im PL, id. 883), 
being combined with the usual medieval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) MYsTicaL.—The most important of Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon (Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, 
PL clxxxiii. 780 ff.). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Consideratione. Of this series, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before his 
death. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (cf. Nos. 26 and 
47,§8). Cant. iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(+t before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, PL elxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

‘The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism 
does not lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which he 
depends almost entirely upon Augustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of our 
Saviour as the ‘Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacred 
poetry ’(W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism [1899], 140 n.). 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefly due 
to the influence of Origen (see vol. i. P 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis, No. 92 (in PL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (PL, 16. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit. 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
‘wrapped up’ (tnvolutwm). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intellectus nor by 
opinio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three stages—consideratio dispensativa, 
estimativa, and speculativa, in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contemplatio (de 
Consid. v. 1-4; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, lii. 4, 5). 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo (PL clxxxii. 974 ff.). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit. cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
love, in which the man loves himself. The second is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is due 
to suffering and experience. In the third stage he 
loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘intoxicated by the Divine love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one spirit with Him.’ To be thus affected 
is to be deified (‘ sic attici deificari est,’ op. cit. § 28, 
and cf. Hp. 107, 5 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics])—the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity ’ (§ 30). 

(iv.) POETICAL.—Much doubt has been cast upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but by none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Bern. v. 891) that the Cistercians 
‘denied themselves the use of metrical forms’ (see 
the statement of Nicholas de Clairvaux, Hp. 15, in 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi.); nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com- 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as a 
plata chantist is acknowledged, but he tells us 

imself that he ‘neglected metre that he might 
pay more attention to sense’ [Bern. Ep. 398, 3; 
the Tonale (PL clxxxii. 1151 ff.) owes more to his 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
101-5))]. The arguments of Trench and others, that 
‘if Bernard did not write them, it is not easy to 
guess who could,’ are therefore of little value, more 
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especially as Trench owns the ‘general ascription 
fo Barnard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 

eriod, whereof the authorship was uncertain.’ The 

alve, mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 532°). 
The section ad faciem, ‘O sacred head once 
wounded’ (Salve, caput cruentatwm), is in all bymn- 
books. The Jubilus rhythmicis de nomine Jesu, 
originally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent., in 
Bodleian the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 15th cent.; see J. 
Mearns, in Julian, Dict. Hymn. 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the Ist, 2nd, 
8rd, and 5th stanzas [Jesw, dulcis memoria; E. 
Caswall (+ 1828), ‘Jesu, the very thought of Thee’ ; 
for other versions see Julian, s.v.] are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(+ 1365) as an office for the daily use of the Friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his chee. had certain] 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Serm: de 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘ Bonus es, domine, animee querenti 
te,’ ete. ). 


LITERATURE.—i. LIFE OF ST. BERNARD.—{a) Sources.—We 

ain our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his volum- 
Inous Letters [supra § 4 (i.)]. A critical edition of their order 
is much needed. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (i) William of St. Thierry about 1146 (in PZ clxxxv. 
226 ff.), and continued after William’s death by Arnold of 
Bonneval (+ ¢. 1156), near Ohartres (PL 1b. 267ff.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed (Zp. 310); (ii) his 
secretary Geoffrey, who succeeded him as abbot of Clairvaux 
‘PL clxxxv. 302ff.); (iii) Alain (t 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
PL clxxxv. 470ff.). To the above we must add (iv) Liber 

traculorum (in PL clxxxv. 1273 ff.) of the Spanish monk 
Herbert of Clairvaux, much of which is legendary ; as is also 
(v) the Vita Bernardi of John the Hermit (in PL clxxxv. 533. 
John the Hermit is unknown, unless he be identical, as 
Vacandard, op. cit. i. xliv, suggests, with the prior of Clairvaux, 
ce. 1180); (vi) the Ezordium Magnum Ordinis Cisterciensis 
(in PL clxxxv. 996 ff.), written between 1206 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(b) Modern Lives.—Of these we may mention the Life in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. d. 20); the general preface by 
Mabillon to his editions (see infra); Aug. Neander, Der 
hetlige Bernhard, 1813, 1848, 1868, also 2 vols. ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotha, 1889, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1843 [Neander has also 

iven a full treatment of the theology in his Church History]; 
6. Hiiffer, Der heilige B. von Clairvaua, Minster, 1886, and 
‘Die Anfange des zweiten Kreuzzugs,’ in Hist. Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Hist. de S. Bernard et son siecle, 1848 
(many later edd.). This last uncritical work has been 
largely used by the somewhat rhetorical but sympathetic 
R. S. Storrs, Bernard of Clairvauz, 1892. Probably the best 
life in English, though full allowance must be made for its 
angle of vision, is J.C. Morison, St. Bernard, 1868 (many later 
oat}. The fullest and best life, apart from its ultramontane 
standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Paris, 1895. 
To this add his early studies, S. Bernard Orateur, Rouen, 
1877, and Abélard, sa lutte avee S. Bernard, Paris, 1881. 
Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch. des zweit. Kreuzzugs, Tubingen, 
1878 and 1882, and Neue Analekten, 1885, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L 
Janauschek, Bibliographia Bernardina, Vienna, 1891. 

ii. THEOLOGY.—To the well-known works of Harnack, Loofs, 
Seeberg, and W. R. Inge (Christian Mysticism, 1899), add 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 
1 


2. 

iii. ZDITIONS.—MSS of Bernard abound (see Potthast, s.v.), 
and testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg as early as 1472; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Paris, 1508. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1520 and many others (e.g. 1515, 1547, 1566, 1572, 1586, 
1601, 1609). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641, 1667, on which J. Mabillon based his standard ed. 
(2 vols., 1667, 1690, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
in Migne, PL vols. clxxxii.-_v. Anew critical ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Janauschek, Xenia Bernardina, 
Vienna, 1891. A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1865, is in 
progress ; also by Charpentier, Paris, 1873, in 8 vols. Many 
of the works and all the Hpistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Eales, 4 vols., 1889-96 (with Introduction and Life). 
Add also M. C. and C. Patmore, On the Love of God, 1881. 
The de Consideratione is in Goldast, Monarchia Rom, Imperti, 
Hanover, 1612, ii. 68 ff. H. B. WORKMAN. 
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BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).—A Chaldzan 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius (Chronicon, 5.8) and 
Tatian (Oratio ad Grecos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus Soter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the corresponding work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Apollodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syicallna: Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
19f.) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fragments, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his own time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Tidmat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeded by the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The difficulty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have suffered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Gutschmid, which is here given. 


10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years. 
i Dynasty : 86 Chaldeans . . 34,091 years. 
n 


ds3; 8Medes .. 224 years. B.O. 2450-2226 
IlIrd ,, 11 Chaldeans . 248 «Cy, oy 2225-1977 
IVth ,, 49 Chaldeans . 458 4, » 1977-1519 
Vth 4, 9 Arabians. . . 245 ,, »» 1618-1273 
Vith , 45 Chaldeans . . 526 ,, »» 1273- 747 
VIIth , 8 Assyrians .. 121 ,, »  746- 625 
VIIIth ,, 6 Chaldeans . . 87 », 625- 538 


been pointed out by Brandis (Rerum 
Assyriarum tempora emendata, p. 17) and Gut- 
schmid (op. cit. infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldeans, 
aud whies terminated with the capture of Babylon 
us. 

UT hy lather part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
assar (B.C. 7472) states that the Chaldzans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar—the death of 
Nabopolassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon—and about the succes- 
sion of Chaldean kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provisional frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. ccent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn; e.g. his account of 
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the Deluge agrees even in details with the cunei- 
form text. No confidence, however, can be re- 
osed in the numbers allotted to his dynasties, 
n his antediluvian dynasty one or two names 
can be recognized a difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, e.g. the last two kings—the name 
of the first of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Lenormant to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaratutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sitnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous Hammurabi (B.c. 2130). His 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 kings and 245 years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kings are known, 
covering a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s History lies in the 
fragments of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Ti4mat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon); that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Oannes (/d-ghan—E& 
the fish ?), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity Tehuti); the legend of the great 
tower and the confusion of tongues; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Deluge. From the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chaldzan tradition. In par- 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh epic. 

LrTzRATURE.—Maspero, Histoire ancienne, Paris, 1886, vol. i. 
‘Les Origines’; Lenormant, Essai de commentaire de frag- 
ments cosmogoniques de Bérose, Paris, 1872; Cory’s ‘ Ancient 
Fragments’ (Texts and Translations), 1832; G. Smith, 7SBA 
vol. iii., and art. ‘Berosus’ in HBr; Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East, Lond. 1884, also Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, Lond. 1902, and Hib. Lect. on ‘ Babylonian Religion,’ 
Lond. 1887; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Zu den Fragmenten des 
Berosos und Ki , in Rheinisches Museum, viii. 256 (1853). 

JAMES BAIKIE. 

BESTIALITY.—Bestiality, t.e. the possession 
or exhibition of the qualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself in human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways: 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, toa relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from the oases the greatest 

ssible nourishment; this urged the races 
orward; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peouiee in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 

emittc Origins, ch. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
conditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all primitive bestial elements. 

1. Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an onportunity was 
afforded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
by alittle game(see Doughty, Arabia Deserta ?, 1888, 
i. 156ff.; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60; and Barton, op. cit. 75 and 77ff.). The 
population was always underfed and afflicted with 
agnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of the method of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 400 A.D. 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel a hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering 
flesh and devouring|them raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was wholly 
devoured (cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Semites2, 
338 ff.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrifice is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religions customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
properly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1 8 1) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 27 compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have been due to revelry. 
Private feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 51%), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
8); and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts down to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is embodied in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gn 9”, That 
drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1 S 25%, Dt 21, and Pr 23214-, 
Herodotus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 

uantities of wine were also consumed at certain 

gyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2. Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar sn Ni of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. he physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character; and as religion perpetuated these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a woman 
(ef. KB vi. 125-127). Jastrow (AJSL xv. 207 ff.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sporadically 
until Sonera’ a late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20 would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate. * 

Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This type of 
polyandry was, in i the loosest kind of mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 
peeecalie After settlement in agricultural 
ands this type of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
Women who adhered to the older type of marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temple 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 
Josiah in the year B.C. 621 (cf. Dt 2317 38, 2 K 237). 
In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
code of Hammurabi shows that a class of un- 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘dogs,’ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit, 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23%. In Egypt similar 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whose festal procession is 

ictured on the walls of the temple of Deir el- 
Bahri and elsewhere, and by the god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod. i. 199), in Egypt 
(tb. ii. 64), and in Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to perpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 
these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these objects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. For example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (J 4 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 
Similar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 

* [This crime, which still occurs sporadically, so that modern 
criminal codes provide penalties for its suppression, seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Romans of the later 
period, as is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
described in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, so that the 
‘Aboda Zara torbids the stabling of cows in Gentile stalls 
ws y. 621). Equal degeneracy is recounted in the Arabian 

tights (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84, iv. 137-143), and in the 
Hindu Aévamedha (g.v.) there was even a ritual bestiality 
with the membrum virile of the sacrificed sacred horse. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the amours between 
human beings and animals, with which every student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, receive their ex- 
planation from totemism, s0 that, as MacCulloch observes, 
as man’s religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and gods assume more and more a human form, but preserve 
traces of their animal form, and from this such tales take 
their origin’ (cf. his admirable chapter on ‘ Beast-Marriages,’ 
ra Pp. 258-278, and the literature there cited).—Lous H. 

RAY. 
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3. Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
with child (Am 1), Assyrian Ces seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
flayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls (AB ii. 165), bored out the eyes of 
their prisoners (ib. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 257), and tore out 
their tongues (7d. ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their victims on stakes (cf. 1b. i. 113, ii. 165). Per- 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as bestial as these cruelties do 
tous. See, further, CRIMES. 

LireraTurE.—W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites3, 1894, 
passim; Barton, Semitic Origins, 1902, passim; Post, Grund- 
riss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
890 ff.; Driver, art. ‘Ashtoreth,’ in HDB; and Barton, 
art. ‘Ashtoreth,’ in JE. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BETROTHAL.—See MARRIAGE. 
BETTING.—See GAMBLING. 


BHAGAVAD-GITA (the ‘Song of the Blessed ’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the Mahabharata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clans of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance against one another with 
the forces and allies on either side to the plain of the Kurus, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Delhi. The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurus or 
Kauravas; but the title is usually limited to that side which 
was arrayed under the leadership of the blind king Dhrtaragtra. 
To him the course of the battle is narrated by his charioteer 
Sanjaya, who has been endowed by Vyasa, the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, with supernatural power to discern all the 
incidents of the fight. Almost the first place in this narrative 
of Safijaya is taken by the dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is Bhagavadgitopanisad, ‘the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Bhagavad-Gitd, or simply Gita. 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Arjuna, 
the famed archer of the race of the Pandavas, hesitates to begin 
the fight ; and is recalled to a sense of his duty by Krsna, who 
in human form stands by his side as his charioteer. The admoni- 
tions and instructions of Krsna adopt a more serious and 
elevated tone as he proceeds, and in the eleventh book he 
reveals himself to Arjuna as the one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed the form of the hero of the Yadava 
race. 

This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Krsna, 
who in the Mahabharata appears at one time asa 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Visnu), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, ch. ii. (Leipzig, 1905). The 
following brief statement must suffice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

t may be assumed as probable that Krsna was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race—a religion inde- 

endent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
in which a special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
‘ Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. As 
the form of Krsna within the race to which he 
belonged was advanced from the position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially with 
the god of the Bhagavatas), Brahmanism claimed 
as its own this popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
carnation of Vignu. In this way Brahmanism 
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succeeded in gaining over the entire religious com- 
munity of the Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see BHAKTI-MARGA]) were merged in 
Brahmanism. The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
the New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-Gita, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion in many passages.. On a metaphysical basis 
there has been raised in it a structure of lofty 
ethical teaching, which we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-Gita in its original form, but in a 
form which is the result of essential modifications. 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Krsna, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Krsna, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
filment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and dee of which he is himself to 
be the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his payne but still bodily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 

resence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 

y the side, however, of this deity, thus con- 
telved in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire poem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Absolute. At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all things therein; at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
maya, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some- 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. VEDANTA). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regards contents or value. 

The attempt has been made to explain away the contradic- 
tions of the Bhagavad-Gita, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended; that the whole is the work of a poet, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
pranitae es heeding the anomalies which are involved in 

.e ° 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagavad-Gita cannot be set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character. It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Krsna 
must be a later addition. Adolf Holtzmann therefore main- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modified and 
adapted in the interests of the Visnu-Krsna cult, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present form. This theory also, however, 
is mistaken; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire character of the poem in design and execution is so over- 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krsna speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Krsna, as of an individual, a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman appears 
in the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 
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occasionally identified: with Krsna. Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a Krgnaism based upon 
the Sankhya-Yoga philosophy is set forth; in the additions 
of the recension the Vedanta philosophy ts taught (see artt. 
Sangcuya, Yooa, VEDANTA). It has long been known, indeed, 
that the doctrines of the Sankhya-Yoga formed, on the whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and that, as compared with them, the Vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determine the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Vedantic recension. 


The doctrines of the true original Bhagavad-Gita 
are briefly as follows. They may be defined as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the sen and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
different recognized standpoints of religion and 
philosophy. 

We begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of God. God is a con- 
scious, eternal, and almighty Being, the ‘great 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning’ 
(x. 3). He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able world, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another and higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. When it is asserted in vii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sankhya, belongs to prakréi or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 

osed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
is not itself independent, following its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3,4). Heis therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God super- 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5); He determines their fate, 
i.e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show’ (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely for the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(ili. 22, 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
Justice increases,’ God, who is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, 1.e. assumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6-8). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive, He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gita. 

The relation of God to the world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stern law of retribu- 
tion, but by love to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
Xviil. 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xviii. 56, 58, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace (prasdda) which we meet with in some Upa- 
nisads of the middle period (see art. UPANISADS), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who guides the processes of 
the world, yet, as we saw above, all acts are to be 
ascribed to matter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sankhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the Bhagavad-Gita with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sankhya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. GUNAS); by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 5 ff.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sankhya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 5). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sankhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and effects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve tuat man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Over-against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible; 
for that which is, ever has been, and ever will be: 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is’ (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former is never 
subject to change. In reality the soul dwells 
within the body absolutely inactive, ‘neither act- 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unaffected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bhagavad-Gita. He who knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts off old clothes and puts on new (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suffering and death, 1.e. 
over events which affect merely the perishable body. 

All this is pure Sankhya doctrine. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially different from that of the 
Sankhya system; it is decidedly more religious 
than phildsopitical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of the Bhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi- 
vidual souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which is 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
soul may be able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Gita. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


the second way is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, v. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the way of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the world, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, had been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assailed. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is ado ted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 

uietistic standpoint would have avoided. The 

hagavad-Gita reconciles the two views by ex- 
plaining that action in fulfilment of duty, which 
is performed without regard to success and without 
any personal interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences’ are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the way of knowledge. 

The knowledge which is to be attained by the 
quietistic way of salvation is described in several 

assages of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 
Bank a system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion a soul and matter; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, without 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure San- 
khya ideal. In general the view of the Bbdeaeads 
Gita is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this dis- 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God; it is this 
that first really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. What is commanded must 
be done without passion, with quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the Ais os of duty and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original Gita 
without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefore stand in sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘ Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xviii. 66; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material world and offer only 
transitory reward (cf. also ix. 20,21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 
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attainment of salvation (ii. 52, 53). In this require- 
ment, again, pure Sankhya doctrine is assumed, as 
will be plain to every one acquainted with the 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

Whether, however, it is the one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must be overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that ‘the creatures follow their 
nature,’ and when in xvi. 1 ff. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are born to a godlike existence 
and those who are born to the existence of demons, 
this predetermination is to be conceived as an 
effect of previous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gita of a real predestination; rather it is 
apparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man’s option whether he 
will contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 15), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of ducy (iii. 37, 43). But unbelief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic (yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. 10ff., viii. 10, 12 ff.). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yoga 
observances are not useless, for such a man will he 
re-born under favourable conditions, and wil! ultim- 
ately reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 ff.). 

e now come, finally, to the most important 
demand which the Gita makes upon those men who 
stand in need of deliverance. As is well known, the 
poem is the anthem in praise of bhakti, or believing 
and trustful love to God. With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to the goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by that of unselfish performance 
of duty. The entire poem is full of this thought, 
and it was composed with a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
55), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him. To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his former conduct, bhakti assures deliverance, 
even to evil-doers, women, Vaisyas, and Sidras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question ; the whole being of man must be 
filled with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, will be directed towards God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gita (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 18), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

What, then, are we to conceive to be the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attained unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sankhya-Yoga? Does the soul, having been 

art of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
it, lose its individuality on its return to its 
origin? No. Deliverance is conceived as the 
state of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Sankhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Gita does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the Bhagavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sankhya-Yoga, this doctrine 
maintained its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of the two philosophical systems. <A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the religious and _philo- 
sophical doctrines of the original Bhagavad-Gita, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (Brahman), is presented as tne supreme first 
principle—sometimes the two are also identified ; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the presence of God is put forward as the 
highest goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is difficult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if we assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to the 2nd century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 

uestion of Buddhist or Christian influence in the 
hagavad-Gita. Buddhist influence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17; and this idea may be ep by 
a reference to the occurrence of the word nirvana 
in the preceding verse. Since, however, the appli- 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the lin- 
istie usage of Buddhism (brahmanirvana occurs 
our times in the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist influence 
must be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more important. Such an influence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of the original Bhagavad-Gita, the date, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain. No thought is found in the Gita which may 
not be satisfactorily explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peoples, 
or from their characteristic mental disposition. 
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BHAGAVATAS.—See BHAKTI-MARGA, p. 540°. 


BHAIRAVA.—Bhairava is a name of Siva, 
meaning ‘fearful.’ Originally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ‘fear’ form. Assuch re word is found quite 
early, but the worship of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 
eae sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
Siva are then recognized, those commonly used 
being ‘Bhairava the Black’ and ‘Bhairava the 
Dog.’ SvaSva, ‘he that has a dog for his horse,’ 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
has a female consort called Bhairavi. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical, 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Bréhmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant personification 
of the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhimiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual] stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brahman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher god, and fall, as at ian aie the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chiefly in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers of the 
ittle god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the Brahmanic 
hero Bhim, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhim the weapon 
associated with that hero. At present it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
Siva form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Panjab. 
In the north he is revered chietly as a black dog. 
In middle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worshipped with 
milk offerings, in towns, especially in the north, 
with spirituous liquors; and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and dissolute 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
he has a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 

LireraTurRE.—E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Oalcutta, 1872; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore 
ef Northern India, new ed., Lond. 1896. 

s E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 

BHAKTI-MARGA.—1. Introduction.—Bhakti- 
Marga (the bhakti-path) is a general name given to 
those sects of modern Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhakit, or devotional faith, as 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the ‘ works-path’ 
(kKarma-marga) and the ‘ knowledge-path’ (ynana- 
marga). The doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modern Vishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-religion of modern India, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saivism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vaisnavas, but several Saiva sects teach the doc- 
Jtine of bhakti as directed to Siva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Vishnuite. 

The word bhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhagavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
bhaj, meaning, in this case, ‘to adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhagavata ‘a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term Sake is defined* as ‘an 
affection fixed upon the Lord’; but the word 
‘affection’ (anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular affection (rakti) which arises after 
(anu) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador- 


able One. 

The best official account of bhakti is contained in the 
Aphorisms of Saindilya, a work of unknown date, but modern, 
which, with a commentary, was translated by Cowell in 1878. 
After defining bhakti, as above explained, the writer further 


* Sandilya, 1. 2. 


states that it is not knowledge, though it may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hate the Adorable may have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and bhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. It is simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief in a system, There is a promise of immortality 
to him who ‘abides’in Him. ‘ Abiding’ means ‘having bhakti.’ 
Bhakti is not a wish. A wish is selfish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a ‘ work,’ and does not depend upon an effort of the 
will. The fruit of ‘works’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, t.e., the doer must say, 

Whatever I do, with or without my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it as neo by Thee.’ Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti, but are bondage. 

Bhakti, if looked upon as ‘faith,’ is not ‘belief.’ That may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhaktv. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiary preliminary to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know by 
bhakti, we can only recognize by it—a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or ‘fruits’ that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considering everything as His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

The highest bhaktt may be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Krsna, Rama-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
able in becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly compassion is purely disinterested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 
woes. 

So far Sandilya. As a religious technical term, bhakti is a 
most difficult word to translate. Probably ‘faith,’ in the sense 
of ‘devotional faith,’ and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
representative in English, but unless ‘faith’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. ‘Devotion’ 
gives an idea as fecorspiee as ‘faith’; for, though devotion is a 
necessary element of bhakti, it does not imply the after sense 
which is insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. Inthe present 
article, the word ‘faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. — a 

(a) Significatton and Indian origin of the word 
‘ bhakti.’—The use of the word bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries after Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism* of the earliest Upanisads and of 
works based upon them (see VEDANTA). In the 
sense of ‘love directed to God’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist works of the 4th cent. B.c.; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (IV. iii. 95), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini. It is fully estab- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gita (q.v.), which belong to 
the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, we 
assume that the word bhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.C., it is important to inquire 
how far ‘back we can trace the feeling which it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
We occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Varuna. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-born from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to the genial, hearty, polytheistic 
nature-worship of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmnans—in that part of India the sole reposi- 

* This is the convenient name given by Hopkins to the un- 
systematized Brahmanical teaching of the earliest Upanigads 


as it had developed into the systematized Vedanta of 
ankara, 
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tories of the learning of their time—carried their 
speculations into the region of pantheism. The 
origin of the monotheism from which bhakti sprang 
must be sought elsewhere than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by differences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Madhyadega or ‘Midland,’ and corresponding 
to the country near the modern Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
spoken in the Midland that in later times developed 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Vedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidated their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- 
sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, if not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. 

(6) Indian monotheism and its probable origin.— 
The word ‘ Midland’ suggests an ‘ Outland,’ also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
class—that of the Ksatriyas, or warriors. In the 
earlier times these shared with the Brahmans the 
right of sacrifice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monupolized by the latter. It has lon 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outlan 
were not, in later Vedic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the Ksatriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy—the Sankhya—took its birth, 

atronized and ,perhaps founded by Ksatriyas. 

ere, later on, Sakya Sithha and Mahavira, both 
Ksatriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jain religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
‘Brahmaism,’ the leading spirits of the Ksatriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 

Sakya Sithha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mithila, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagavata sa ey 
but also took a prominent part in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans of many varying views. 
According to the Bhagavata Purdna (II. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system, 
was descended from a Rdjarsi, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (11. 
i. 1ff.) and the Kausitakt Brahmana Upanisad 
(iv. 1 ff.) both tell us how Gargya, a Brahman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
Ajatasatru of Kasi. To the east and south of the 
Midland lay the country of the Pajichalas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (1. viii. 1 and V. iii.ff.) 
put the Brahmans to silence and taught the 
Brahman Gautama. He even (V. iii. 7) claimed 
that his system of religious thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (Vv. xi.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the Kaikéya country of the 
western Panjab. Five great theologians come to 


a Brahman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. So he sends them on to a Ksatriya, 
Asvapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. These Upanisads were all Brahmani- 
cal, and their authors had no temptation to extol 
the learning of the Ksatriyas. On the contrary, 
when they got a chance, they ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by the author of the Satapatha Brahmana (VII. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘the 
words of a Ksatriya.’ 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which this doctrine of monotheism 
was reached, but to the present writer it appears — 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people—the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the legends dealing with the origins of the Bhagavata 
religion are connected in some way or other with the sun. 
According to the Mahdbhdrata (xii. 12983), the Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer Narada, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable—that of Rama-chandra—was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while Krsna, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him the branch of the 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugriva, Rama's ally, had the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Pandavas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bhagavatas, the 
Bhakta-mdla, only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a miracle performed by Krsna with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by thesun. Satrajit, 
Krsna’s father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the sun a jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical 
literature was Yajnavalkya. According to the Visnu Puragpa 
(11. v. ff.), he refused to obey his preceptor’s command to join 
in worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and in- 
efficient Brahmans.’ He explained that he acted ‘in’ or ‘for’ 
bhakti (the MSS differ), and rejected so much of the Yajur 
Veda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schis- 
matical Yajur Veda of its own. With this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king of the Outland, 
and the legendary father-in-law of Rama-chandra. The Brhad- 
dranyaka Upanigad (11. i.) tells how he discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with and silenced orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhagavata 
eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes through the sun 
on its way to the Adorable after death. Nimbarka, the earliest 
of the Bhagavata retormers, is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun ia 
given the title of ‘ Bhagavat’ by the peasants of Northern India. 
In modern language Bhagavat Surya, the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Suruj Bhagavan. Finally, in the later stages of the 
Bhagavata religion, the Adorable is identified with Visnu, a 
deity hae in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-go ‘et: 

(c) Founder of the monotherstic Bhagavata 
religion.—Under any circumstances, whether this 
monotheism was a development of sun-worship or 
not, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject :—The founder of 
the religion was one Krgna (Krishna) Vasudeva, 
a Ksatriya. His father’s name was Vasudeva 
(hence the patronymic of Vasudeva), and his 
mother’s Devaki. He was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Angirasa, who taught him ‘so that he never 
thirsted again.’* He belonged to the Satvata sept 
of the Outland Yadava tribe. In the older parts 
of the Mahabharata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
reformer. He called the opier of his worship the 
Bhagavat, or the ‘Adorable,’ and his followers 
called themselves Bhagavatas, or ‘ Worshippers of 
the Adorable.’ The religion was first adopted by 
the people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater part of the Outland. Before the 
4th cent. B.C., as in the case of the founders of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
original form the religion was strongly mono- 

* Chhandogya Upanigad, m1. xvii. 6. 
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theistic. Vasudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.* 

2. History of Bhagavata religion.—i. FirsT 
STAGE.—There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fostered by the speculative 
inclinations of the Ksatriya class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of fodia, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhagavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
Bhagavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atmosphere of the less Brahmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems—the ancient 
Sankhya ft (g.v.) and its daughter, the Yoga (q.v.). 
These two systems influenced not only Bhagavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
Ksatriyas—Buddhism and Jainism. 

The mera system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhagavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two cppoene: conceptions was afforded by 
the Yoga philosophy. The belief in the power 

uired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
a kind of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhagavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas, which brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom they accepted had 
nothing to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was added on from outside without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion to God.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhakti, but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhagavatas borrowed from Sankhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘God,’ viz. Purusa, or 
the ‘Male.’ This was the word employed by the 
Sankhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul posreeerd of supreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa xar’ étoxyv, and this name was 

*In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof. Bhandarkar and of Prof. 
Garbe, whose conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
inquiries. It must, however, be explained that some Sanskrit 
scholars are not prepared to accept these statements in their 
entirety. It may be noted that Bhagavatas are often called 
‘Pancharatras.’ This is, properly speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. 

+The present writer is unable to follow Prof. Deussen in his 
theory that Sankhya is a development of Vedantism. 
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adopted by the Bhagavatas as an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
were also applied to Him, such as Narayana, a 
patronymic from Nara, the Primal Male, and, as 
already explained, Vasudeva. These bring us 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.c. 

ii. SECOND STAGE.—(a) Its absorption by 
Brahmaism.—The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhagavatism by the 
Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fusion was, as 
Prof. Garbe suggests, the life and death strugyle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of the 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 
common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
shado Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 
in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a price for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Vedic sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 
pole object of worship among the polytheistic 
ower classes of the Midland; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
Ksatriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. fe ends were discovered of Brahmans who 
performed Kgatriya functions, of Ksatriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bhagavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman. 
It became convenient to remember that Manu, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Manu 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brahman can in certain circumstances go to 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 


‘one incarnation of Visnu, Parasu-Rama, a Brah- 


man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destruction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 

uence of the alliance with the Bhagavatas, the 
Hrakoonne had now to confess that this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first Kgatriya 
incarnation, that of Rama-chandra. In the official 
Brahman account (Ramayana, 1. Ixxv. ff.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes. 
Local or aboriginal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Siva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Rajputs, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brahmanical perestbaod are to be 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Brahmaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Gita (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Vasudeva is fully identified with Visnu, but not 
yet with the Brahmaist Pantheos; and Krsna, 
the personal name of Vasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brahmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time went on, that occurred which history haa 


* See, for instance, Mahabharata, xiii. 2914, 2307; Satapatha 
Brahmana, xi. 6. 2, 10 (tato brahma Janaka dsa); Vigpu 
Purana, rv. iii. 6; Somesvara on Mimdmsa Sutra, 1. iii 3; 
Matsya Purdpa, cxxxii. 115; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhagavatism fell 


more and more under the sway of the Brahmans. 
We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, which belong to the first two 
centuries after our era. In Northern India, where 
the influence of the Midland was strongest, the 
Bhagavatas even admitted the truth of Brahmaism, 
and identified the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist language that He is the great ‘WHO?”*, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.+ At another 
time, within the same work, the Deity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bhagavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of the Maha- 
bharata, known as the Nardyaniya, and the famous 
Bhagavata Purdna.t 

(6) Worship of incarnations.—This alliance with 
Brahmaism had one general effect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His adorers. He 
became less definite, and we can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the creed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see ALAKHNAMiS). 
Bhagavatism thus began to fail to supply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and the need was met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhakti of the 
Bhagavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. INCARNATION). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes. another—Brahma, Visnu, 
or Indra—becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world, By the time that Bhagavatism 
was received into the Brahmanical fold, these 
agp eue had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god Visnu. He it now was who, perhaps asa relic of 
totem-worship, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Rama-chandra, Krsna, or even the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ (avatdra), drawn 
up by Brahmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Rama-chandra, and that of the Ksatriya Krsna, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in obedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, just 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
to draw weak-kneed Buddhists into the Brahmani- 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krsna of 
the incarnation bore the personal name of Krsna 
Vasudeva. Rama-chandra, ‘the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriya hero of the 
Outland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 

* Ka (Naradiya Bhakti-sutras, i. 2). 
t Mahabharata, xii. 13190. 
tThe Bhagavata Purdna 1s a very late work, and perhaps 


should preferably be classed with post-reformation literature. 
Bee below. 
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viously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Rama- 
chandra and Krsna were naturally the favourite in- 
carnations, but in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As Tulasi-daisa said to one of those who 
called upon men to ‘see the Unseeable,’ ‘ Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable? Pray thou 
to Rama, and all at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the Sakti.—About this period 
there also arose the idea of the Sakti, or energic 

ower, of a divinity as a separate personality. 

he worship of the energic power became a 
prominent feature in the cult of Siva, but it is also 
found among the Bhagavatas. Among them, as 
Visnu has been identified with the Adorable, so his 
spouse Laksmi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her; for, say 
they, ‘She has done all that He has done, and when 
we tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The Bhagavata monotheistic deity 
has therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, His incarnations, and His energic 
power. The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 

ossible that the Bhagavata trinitarian doctrine 
eveloped under early Christian influence (see 
below). 

(d) Relationof Bhagavatismto popular polytheism. 
—Side by side with this Bhagavata monotheism 
there had always been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, with its great gods, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, and its millions of godlings. Bhagavatism 
did not require any denial of these from its 
converts. We have seen that it had identified 
Visnu with the Adorable Himself. Brahma was 
relegated to a lower place. Weshall see later that 
he was looked upon as'a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders. The dread god Siva or Rudra, 
appeased only by bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. is worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, where, in early times, 
under the name of Pasupatas, they, like the 
Bhagavatas, had been strongly influenced by 
Sankhya-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12th 
book of the Mahabharata contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight between Rudra and the 
Adorable. Brahma intervenes and pacifies Rudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable’s superiority. 
Then the dee oe says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knows Me, knows Thee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. There is no difference between Us 
two.’ According to another legend preserved in 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the wickedness of the world), 
and therefore Rudra is born from his forehead. 
The sum, of all this is that the Bhagavatas 
accepted Siva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends we find the most pious Bhagavatas, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahasa, performing 
their morning devotions to the Adorable Himself, 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to Rudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Durga. The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were easily 
disposed of. They were classed as merely sub- 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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Lip or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bhagavatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
ieaiene were still nominally professors of 

ankhya-Yoga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposing lines of thought—one an un- 
systematized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential difference 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such as 
that of the Sankhya teacher Pajichasikha, of the 
learned Bhagavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata, and these finally settled 
down into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv ff.) of the Bhdgavata 
Purdna. It is impossible to consider this result 
as a system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, each intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-called 
‘Pauranik Sankhya’ can be described only as a 
medley of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from ‘concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bhagavad- 
Gita this term became subdivided into karma- 
yoga, or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
jnana-yoga, the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Later on, under the influence of the ‘ Pauranik 
Sankhya,’ we meet three kinds of yoga. Karma- 
yoga is now no longer tlie disinterested practice of 
morality, but has become attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to jfidna-yoga, which is now the concen- 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yoga, in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity.t 

This brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 

nt. A.D. the celebrated acne awe tae 
Sankara gave system to the ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta (q.v.) 

hilosophy. His system, far more rigid than the 
rahmaism on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the Bhagavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhagavatas not only 
eee a position of defence, but also taking 
up two differing lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to the old alliance 
with Brahmaism, and contented themselves with 
combating Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible with their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a@ return was made to the old Sankhya-Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism, The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re- 
resentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
bili respectively Ramanuja and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

tii. THIRD STAGE. TENETS.—With the appear- 

*So also Garbe, Sdnkhya-Philosophie, 52 ff. The Bhagavata 
Purana probably belongs to the 13th cent. a.p. 

+ So Narayana Parivraj in the Artha-pujchaka, quoted by 


Bhandarkar, Search for Sanskrit Mamuscripts . . . during the 
year 1883-84, p. 68. 
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ance of these two great reformers commences the 


third stage in the development of the Bhagavata 
religion—the modern Bhakti-mdrga. It will here, 
therefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhagavatas as they were fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this third stage of their 
development. Our materials are (1) the Bhagavad- 
Gita, (2) the Ndradyaniya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahabharata, and (3) the Bhagavata Purana, 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta- 
mala and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘New Testament’ of the 
Bhagavata religion. An account of the pre- 


‘reformation doctrines will be found in the article 


BHAGAVAD-GITA, 

(1) Monotheism and a God of grace.—There is 
one and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable; Narayana, the Son of the Male; Purusa, 
the Male; or Vasudeva. He exists from eternit: 
to eternity. He is therefore defined as ‘the End- 
less’ (ananta), ‘the Imperishable’ (achyuta), and 
‘the Indestructible’ (awzndsin). Heis the Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
Sankhya-Yoga name of prakrti, pradhana, or 
‘the indiscrete’ (avyakta). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic Sankhya-Yoga theor 
that prakrti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls (jzva), which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 
and are indestructible. He has created Brahma, 

iva, and the countless subordinate deities to carr 
out His orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. e generally 
leaves the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace (prasdda)* He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations (avatdra) are 
those of Rama-chandra and Krsna; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus owes the idea of a God of Grace—of the 
Fatherhood of God—to the Bhagavatas. 

(2) Process of creation.—The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of Sankhya-Yoga (see SANKHYA), 
but, owing to the assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vasudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vasudeva, is represented 
as passing in suecession through three vywhas, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vasudeva first 
produces from himself Rokr the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sankhyas, and at the same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
known as samkarsana. From the association of 
samkarsana with prakrti there springs manas, 
corresponding to the Sankhya buddhi, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the same time 
samkarsana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradyumna. From the association 
of pradyumna with manas springs the Sankhya 
ahamkdra, or consciousness, while pradyumna 

asses into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 

nown as aniruddha. From ahamkdra and 
aniruddha spring the Sankhya mahdbhitas, or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahma, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.t 

(3) Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
towards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to Him or to one 

* The doctrine of prasdda, or grace, has formed an essential 
part of the Bhagavata religion so far back as literature takes us. 


t For further details see Colebrooke, Hssays, i. 437 ff., and 
Barnett’s translation of the Bhagavad-Gita, p. 48 ff. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
rere hidden by our translation of the word deva 

y ‘God.’ By a Bhagavata, the word deva is used 
with exactly the same meaning as the Hebrew 
word ’elohim. The latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, but this is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate deva by ‘God.’ The word deva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to His minister- 
ing spirits, Brahma, and soon. These subordinate 
devas may, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is dovdela (‘veneration’), not Aarpeia 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
be a unitarian monotheist—an ekantin. 

(4) Works and salvation.—The question then 
arises as to how far works (karma) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhagavatas solve the 
ae by stating that works act only indirectly. 

very work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit (phala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in giving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary round of birth 
and re-birth. But if a work is niskama, or dis- 
interested, 7.¢., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be- 

ets therein the virtue of bhakti, and it is this 

hakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhagavatas. 

(5) Immortality of the soul.—We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
(amSa) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-births until it is saved by 
bhakti. A soul, like those of certain Divine beings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta, ‘saved from eternity,’ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
baddha, those who are ‘tied’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation; (0) 
mumuksu, those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘awakened sinners’); (c) kevala, or bhakta, 
the pure in heart, who are ‘only devoted’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessin bhakit; and (d) mukta, the 
‘released,’ or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
conscious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable (Bhagavat-pada). Their only joy is 
serving and waiting upon Him (kaimkarya). They 
do not become Him, va become ‘like Him’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
ue hag the belief in the Immortality of the 

u 


(6) Eschatology.—When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body (linga-sarira) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
(paramanubhita). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddha, then in that of prad- 

* Mahdbharata, xii. 13383 ff. 
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yumna, then in that of samkarsana, and finall 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion wi 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Self.’ As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sankhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) Sin.—The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with bhakti. Every sin is a work 
(karma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involuntary 
(ajnata) and wilful (jfdta). An Dea of sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e., not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. gs for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of bhakti, he does not usually commit such ; and if 

erchance he do, then the Adorable, who is the 
or of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave born in the house. If 
a paid workman (i.e. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love (i.e. 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhagavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent. of our era; but they have remained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhakti-marga, to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gita and of 
the Ndrdyanitya, which are, of course, much 
older. 

3. The four churches of the reformation.—Since 
the revival of Bhagavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-marga has been divided 
into four Sampraddyas, or churches, viz. the 

ri-sampradaya founded by Ramanuja, the 
Brahma-sampraddya founde ey Madhva, the 
Rudra-sampradaya founded by Visnusvamin, and 
the Sanakddi-sampraddya founded by Nimbaditya. 

(1) Attitude of each to the Vedanta. —The 
essential differences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bhagavata writerst that they form 
really one church, and that the differences are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
divided into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences (ruchi) of particular teachers in laying 
emphasis on particular points. 

he Vedanta doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see VEDANTA), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bhagavata 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known as the advaita-mata, or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be smdrtas, i.e., 
‘holders to tradition,’ or ‘orthodox.’ The Bhaga- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
oye usually stated to be an invention of 
ankara himself, of ma@yd, or illusion. To this the 
Bhagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one,of their commonest nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of mayd-vadin, or declarer of 


* *Bhakta-kalpadruma,’ in JRAS, 1908, p. 347. 
t e.g. by Harischandra in the Vaignava-sarvasva. 
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illusion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (Brdhma”*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less being who 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with maya. The soul is really a part of Brahma 
individualized by association with maya. When 
released from maya, the soul is again merged in 
Brahma and loses its identity. 

All Bhagavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of mayd, with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever., It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Sri-sathpradaya is the most important 
Bhagavata church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedantism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. ‘The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Pantheos or Brahma of the Upanisads, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike oe from Him, and lie pervades all 
things as their antarydmin, or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of this church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a visistadvaita-mata, or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated by the Adorable to His 
spans; or energic power, Laksmi, also called Sri. 

ence the name of the Sathpradaya. She taught 
a demi-god named Visvak-séna, who taught gatha: 
képa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12th cent. A.D. For further 
particulars see RAMANUJA. 

Madhva’s Brahma-sarhpradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhagavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sankhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvayta-mata, 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedanta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. (a) 
between God and the soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) between 
one soul and another, and (¢) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preneune the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 

adhva prefers to call the Supreme ‘ Visnu,’ rather 
than ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvach§aris (q.v.), 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Sarhpradaya. As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 

pon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 
gnukera, and in one work, entitled the Pasanda- 
chapetikd, or ‘Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-sarhpradaya is the most modern of all 
the sects. Visnusvamin lived in the early part of 
the 15th cent. ; but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4500 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. They were origigel’y 
communicated by the Adorable to Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, Visnusvamin 
being fifteenth in descent from him in the line of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged to the 
south of India, and his converts were mostly made 
in Gujrat. One of his pupils, Lakgmana Bhatta, 

* Care should be taken to distinguish between Brdhma (or 
Brahman) (neut.) the impersonal Pantheos of the Upanisads 
and Sankara, and Brahma (or Brahmdn) (masc.) the personal 

ram yae of the well-known Hindu triad (Brahma, Vignu, and 
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migrated to Northern India, where his son Vallabha 
(or Vallabhacharya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usually lle after his 
name, his disciples being known as Vallabhacharis 
(g.v.). The doctrines of this church are known 
as Suddhddvaita-mata, or doctrine of pure non- 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attributes, viz. sat, ‘existence,’ chit, ‘con- 
sciousness,’ and dnanda, ‘bliss.’ The soul is the 
Adorable with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
(antarhita), and inanimate matter is the dagrable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup- 
pressed. When the soul is ‘released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakédi-sathpradiya (see NIMAVATS), 
founded by Nimbarka or Nimbaditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churches.* Its 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
(hamsa) taught Sanaka and his brethren, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma, who taught Narada, who 
taught Nimbarka. The doctrine of this church is 
called dvaitddvaita-mata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non-duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its coils are connected with a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the words. The 
letters may be in different alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and hence the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suffered much from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resuscitated by a certain Nivasa.t 

(2) Clerical and lay life.—The members of each 
of these four Bhagavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘clerical’ and ‘lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, who look to the former for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Rudra-sarhpradaya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
world’ as men of business and family. The ascetic 
clergy (bairdgis [g.v.]) mostly lead a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous maths, or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travellin 
brethren, where any of them can find food ad 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahant, or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent history of each church.—The 
slight philosophical details which differentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(a) Sri-sarnpraddya.—Ramanuja, who is said by his followers 
to have been an incarnation of Sesa, the serpent of eternity, 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
part of his life at Conjeeveram near Madras. Although teaching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teaclfers and leaders 
of his church were invariably Brahmans, and persons of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother-church 


has always been strongest in Southern India, where it took its 
birth, and where it has still numerous monasteries. It has 


”* The dvaitddvaita-mata is referred to in the Prabodha- 
chandrédaya, a work dating from the end of the 11th cent. a.p. 
¢ Harischandra, Vaignava-sarvasva. 
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never been very popular in Northern India. Raménuja laid 
down the strictest rules of conduct, even eating and drinking 
being bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediately following our era the faith of 
the Bhagavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. Ramanuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of Rama-chandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Lakymi, Visnu’s spouse, looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many Ramanujas preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth in spiritual descent from Ramanuja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named Ramananda. He 
was a disciple of Raghavananda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Seringapatam in the later years of his 
life. Ramananda quarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called the Ramanandi. Its principal doctrinal 

eculiarity is the insistence that the Rama-chandra incarnation 
is the one which should be the chief object of faith in the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called Raémndvats, or Ramaites. 

Ramananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, as 
had hitherto been the custom, taught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of all classes. He also 
interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was a question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the Ramanujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances in eating or bathing, and were 
named by him Avadhita, or liberated. 

Numerous sub-sects trace their origin to this branch of the 

ri-satipradaya, each of which forms the subject of a special 
article in the present work. See Kasir-PantHis, KHAkIs, 
Mo .0kK-DAsis, Rai-DAsis, and SENA-PantHis, which are the most 
important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda’s 
teaching may be gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or apostles, a Musalman 
(Kabir), a barber (Sena), and a low-caste chamar, or leather- 
worker (Rai-dasa), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kabir’s 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman Sufiism, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra, and to 
identify the name of Rama not with the incarnation but with 
the unincarnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rama, bhakti was to be directly offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India—the Sikhs and the Dadi-panthis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original Ramanandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Kabir schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Ramanandi church was Tulasi-dasa (end of 16th 
century), the great poet. He did more towards popularizing 
the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra than any of his 
predecessors, and his great epic, the Rdmdyana, has been 
truthfully described as ‘the one Bible of 100 millions of people.’ 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Sarhpradayas. 

Another member of the Ramavat church also deserves special 
mention. This is Nabha-dasa, or Narayana-dasa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-dasa, and the author of the Bhakta-mdla. This, with 
its commentary by Priyé-dasa, a member of the Brahma- 
sarhpradaya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
churches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bhagavata religion. The importance 
of this book for a just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and it is 8 matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European students from its study. In its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modern Indian languages have made its contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasi- 
diasa's Ramayana are the two text-books of modern Bhagavatism. 

(6) Brahma-sarnpradaya.—Madhva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder of this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see MapHvAcuaris). He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to Bhagavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not oe out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for specia wile but in Northern India it has 
taken Krsna as its principal object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Southern India, where it has numerous monasteries ; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
elass of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a ola ee with Saivism, and the votaries of the two religions 
pay adoration to each other’s gods. 

The Vaisyavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya (q.v.) as 
their founder, are said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhakta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Vaisnavas approach 
much more nearly those of the Rudra-sarhpradaya. 

(c) Rudra-sarhpraddya.—As already stated, the Rudra- 
sathpradiya is now practically represented by the Vallabha- 
charis (q.v.). Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
also referred to it. The incarnation of the Adorable which is 


specially worshipped by this church is that of Krgna. The form 
of the devotional lovejof this and other Kyspa-worshipping secta 
is not that of a son to a father, as in the case of the vats, 
but the love of a maid for a man; and this has given rise in 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect of religion which has 
sometimes led to the most lamentable excesses. Krgna’s human 
spouse, Radha, is looked upon as an incarnation of the Adorable’s 
energic power, and sometimes one is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of wey: 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, especially 
amongst women, is that of the Bala Gopdla, or Infant Krgna. 
The cult is widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect is that founded in the 16th 
century by Mira Bai, a famous princess and poetess of 
Rajputana. Here the special object of worship is Krgna 
Ranachhor (see Miri Balsa 

The Vaigyavas of Bengal profess much the same tenets as 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Vallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s father-in-law (see above under the Brahma- 
sarnpradaya) The Radha-vallabhis, another sect which worships 
Krsna and Radha, are also akin to the Vallabhacharis, but they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanakadi-satipradaya. 

(d) Sanakadi-samnpraddya.—This church is now of small 
importance. Its few adherents, who are known as Nimavats, 
are found in Northern India and in Rajputana, They are 
mostly adorers of Krsna (for further particulars see NimAVATS). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabhis. It was founded by one Hari-vathsa, 
surnamed Hita, who was born in 1559 and was a Nimavat. His 
teaching was little in accordance with that of his church, being 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried toan extreme. Radha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable’s energic power, now throws even Krsna 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate position 
under the title of Radhda-vallabha, or ‘ Radha’s husband,’ and 
this name has given its title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to Radha as the spouse of God. For 
further particulars see RADHA-VALLABHI8, SAKHI-BHAVAS and 
Cuaran-DAsis. yi, —_ 

(4) The guru.—A striking characteristic of 
modern Bhagavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the Bhakta-mdla gives as the essentials of 
religion bhakti, bhakta, Bhagavanta, guru (‘ faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, and the gurw’); 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the last-named. Any one will admit that the 
first three are essentials, but few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The rule that respect 
be shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modern Hinduism this proper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, and notably the Kabir-panthis, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must be rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhacharis. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gusain (properly ‘ Gosai’), te. the 
guru, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. ‘By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Gusain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also the 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-married 
wife.’* It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
This is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first reas deified Vasudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Growse, Mathura, p. 266. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifyin 
their s iritual directors. 3 : 

(5) The mantra.—No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when the guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula (mantra), corresponding, as Mr. Growse 

ints out, tothe /n nomine Patris, etc., of Christian 

ptism. These formulas are generally kept secret; 
but we know that the earliest, datin hom pre- 
reformation times, was the ‘ twelve-syllabled’ Ova 
namo Bhagavate Vdsudevdya (‘Oth! reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian differences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the Ramanujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Om Ramaya namah (‘Ormn! reverence to Rama), 
while that of the Vallabhacharis is the ‘eight- 

labled’ Sri-Krsnah saranam mama (‘the holy 

rgna is my refuge’). 

(6) Sectartian marks.—Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part of the 
body. Thus the Ramanujas have two perpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Brahma- 
satnpradaya, a yellow spot is substituted for the 
red streak, and special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders and byeast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of Siva also put sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. Asa guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
asa general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata marks consist of perpendicular lines, 
those of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) Bhakti and its ‘flavours.’—Later Bhagavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of bhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself, These modes are called rasas, or flavours, 
and as it would be difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on bhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, but the categories are different. 


Every religious attitude depends upon an objective ‘dominant 
emotion’ or sthadyi bhava, considered as an abstract entity, 
apart from the person experiencing it. There are five of these 
dominant emotions: a resignation (pragsdnta bhava); me 
obedience (dasya bhava); (3) friendship (sakhya bhdva); (4 
tender fondness (vdtsalya bhava); (5) passionate love (rati 
bhava). It will be observed that these are arranged in an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions’ may have ‘accessory emotions’ 
(vyabhichari bhava, or sanchart bhava). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty-three in number, and are 
such as ‘disgust with worldly things’ (nirveda), apprehension 
(Sanka), painful thoughts (chinta), and the like. 

Each of these dominant emotions, wnetner accompanier by 
an accessory emotion or not, produces a correspondin 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically calle 
rasa, or flavour, in the person who is subjected to it. These 
flavours are, in the order of the corresponding underlyin 
dominant emotions: (1) the resigned flavour (Santi rasa); (2 
the obedient flavour (ddsya rasa); (3) the friendly flavour 
sakhya rasa); (4) the tenderly fond flavour, (vadtsalya rasa); 
6) the passionately loving flavour (ér7gdara rasa, or madhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest stage, is also called the 
*ki aa flavours’ (rasa-rdja) or the ‘glorious flavour’ (ujjvala 
71080 

Every flavour must have an ‘exci cause’ or ‘excitant’ 
(vibhdva) in order to induce the experience from the under- 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may be either 
‘essential’ (dlambana) or ‘enhancing’ (uddipana), The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like, is directed, i.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called ‘ absolutely essential’ (vigaydlambana). But an excitant 
may be ‘relatively essential’ (déraydlambana). It then excites 
a flavour, the dominant emotion of which is not immediately 
directed tothe Supreme. Such for instance is Sita the spouse 


of Rama-chandra. She can be the relatively essential excitant 
of the flavour of passionate love, ¢.¢., she causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond- 
ing dominant emotion considered as an ebjestiys abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour of passionate love 
directed to her husband, Rama-chandra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant, 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For instance, Rama-chandra’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those who serve him, is an en- 
hancing excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effectsoccur. These are 
called ‘ensuants’ (anubhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion (sdttvika bhava), which 
are here enumerated in order of usual occurrence: (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) trembling (kampa) ; (3) disturbance of 
speech (svara-bhanga); (4) change of colour (vaivarpya); (5) 
tears (asru); (6) sweating (sveda); (7) thrills (pulaka); (8) un- 
consciousness (pralaya). Other ensuants may be spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
fication has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especially the phenomena attendant 
on what we should call ‘conversion,’ agree with what we 
observe in Christian countries. 

(8) The nisthas.—Every true Bhagavata from 
his birth has his vocation allotted to him by the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may be to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocations is called a nistha; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These nisthds are 
twenty-four in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhagavatas. In the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
nistha, and is classified and grouped accordingly. 

4. General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma- 
tion.—Nothing is more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bhagavata reformation of the Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and had 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modern scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of bhakti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to his translation of the Bhakti-sitras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhandarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garbe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. Wecan now be as sure as we can 
be of anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as bhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

evertheless, although one is base Bp the 
other, a whole world of difference lies between 
the Bhaigavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, the pre-reformation Bhaga- 
vatism was the religion of a class—the warriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned Kgatriya kings and men of 
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note.* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As has more than once been remarked,t 
ficial Vaisnavism is a costly religion, while 
aivism is a cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Visnu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Brahmaism 
still farther parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but new dallied with by Bhagavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Hopkins 
rightly says,+ ‘the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland—by Buddh- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 
by Saivism. Bhagavatism in its pure form came 
to be professed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across gee 
to it in literature and inscriptions.§ Sankara 
himself mentions bhakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lam 
of Bhagavatism was kept burning, though wit 
but a feeble light,|| and it was in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 
arose Ramananda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a difference between the 
monotheism of the Bhagavad-Gita and that of 
Ramananda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
mans and of unclean leather-workers, as of people 
of repute. From Ramananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reads the Indian 
religious literature of the 15th and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen—greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 
pan day. Religion is no longer a question of 
nowledge. It is oneof emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of medizval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Thomas & Kempis, 
with Eckhart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there hovered, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and reconciling conflicting modes of 
thought. Northern India was filled with wander- 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 
* Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that it was a 
Kgatriya religion. 
pag by Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 1889, 


t Religions of India, p. 418. 

§ Bopadéva, the reputed author of the Bhagavata Purdpa, 
belongs to the post-reformation period (13th cent.). 

i ¢.g. only one prince of the Valabhi kings, Dhruvasena 1. 
(4.D. 526), is called a, Bhagavata. The others were Mahééva; as, 
or worshippers of Siva. Cf., however, the remarks on Siva 
bhakti, below. 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a’ fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and honourable women there were 
nota few—Mira Bai, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the blood 
worship of Siva; Banka, the poor woodcutters 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of gold ; 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian ; 
Ganesa Derani, the queen of Madhukara Sahi of 
Orchha, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 

ossessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had taken refuge; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dasa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbar disguised himself as a menial 
servant and travelled far; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
writer, whose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near’ the 
Adored ; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘being born again’; Gopala, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamangala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye offended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed fons who for the same 
reason cut off his right hand and cast it from him ; 
Stira-dasa, the blind bard of Agra; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-dasa, the teller of the deeds 
of Rama. * 

The question naturally arises, whence did 
Ramananda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; and an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5. Influence of Christianity.—The question as to 
how far Christianity has influenced the Bhakti- 
marga has been much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now be taken as settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhagavata monotheism can be traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post-Christian 
Bhagavatism being ailected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
appear to be as follows: 

Large colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6th cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India in the early 
centuries of ourera. The former have been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present shrine of St. 
Thomé, near Madras. There is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 

reached in North-Western India, and at any raie 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
eee had many Christian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the pore ee In the year A.D. 
639 the famous Indian king Siladitya of Kanauy, 
a patron of the Bhagavatas, received a party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court.+ The author of the Dabistan, 

* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mala (cf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conscious of 
the change effected by the reformation. Priya-dasa says, ‘ the 
tree of Bhakti was once but a sapling, that might be stunted 
by a single kid. . . . Now it hath climbed to the sky, with its 
glory spread manifest over the earth ; for the basin from which 
its roots drew moisture was the bosom of the Holy. . . . Mark 
well its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled to its 
trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the passions’ 
(Bhakti-rasa-bodhini, 0). 

t Edkins, Atheneum, July 3, 1880, p. 8. See also Takakusu, 
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which was written in 1645, describes (iii. 312f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he had ‘greatly frequented 
the meetings of Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazdreans, 
and Muselmans’; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (il. 45) that every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed be ‘ Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, fire-worship, the-tenets of the Sonites, 
or those of the ShiAs, ete.’ 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shah Jahan came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
aleys been present in India, and that, both in the 
North and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad-Gita contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the Mahabharata, written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is an account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fair complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect bhakti that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of their 
worship which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon the tales 
of travellers who had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
passages in the later parts of the Mahabharata 
which it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have been onllacted by Hopkins (India Old 
and New, p. 145 ff.). Two od his examples may be 
cited here. Krsna, theincarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘the unborn (i.e. the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, born of a virgin, very part of 
God’; and again, it is said of him that ‘ He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bhagavatas to the child Krsna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher and a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character had accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent. onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mathura. It is the infant god, the bambino, 
brought up among the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
Devaki, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 

rtrayed, like a Madonna lactans, suckling the 
infant Krsna. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘the restoration to life of a woman’s 
son, the healing of a cripple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over Krsna’ (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 
163). Kennedy (JRAS, 1907, p. 951 fi.) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christian 
stories brought into the Gangetic Doib by Gijar 
immigrants from the North-West. Whether these 
legends have been borrowed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 


T-tsing, p. xxviii., note 8. It was at the court of this king that 
the poet Bana refers to the presence of Bhayavatas and Pancha- 
ratras (Hargacharita, tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 236). 
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read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Krsna’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly well known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child-worship current in Mathura, and adapted it 
to the needs of his own Krsna-bhakti. As Hopkins 
(p. 167) says: 

‘So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravagant fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 
probability the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna and Child 
have in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child for fully a thousand years.’ 

The religion of Rama presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modern worship 
of the incarnate Rama commenced with the 
teaching of Ramanuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Ramananda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja’s time the Christians of St. Thomé 
had become paganized. They had given up 
a ery while they retained the Eucharist; an 
a kind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbibed much of this teaching admits, 
to the present writer at least, of but little doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakti, it would indeed be extra- 
ordinary if the two religions, once brought into 
contact, had not influenced each other. hat the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, Ramanuja 
was born, brought up, and spent the best part of 
his life near St. Thomé. In his early years he was 
a Vedantist, and while he was still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that he became 
converted to Bhagavatism, thought out his system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedantist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution.* Much the same as in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to Raméanuja’s 

ersecution and flight from Conjeeveram that 
iidgavalianl owes its acceptance over the greater 

art of India. Except the sects founded by 
Vallabha and Hari-vaihsa, the conditions of whic 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence beyond the localities 
in which they arose. But the Sri-sarnpradaya had 
within it a driving force that carried it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakti also plays a prominent réle in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supreme 
importance in them that it has gained in the Sri- 
sanpradaya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rama-chandra is self- 
evident; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 

* The similarity of the cases of Ramanuja and Madhva is 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedantism, and both 
were within reach of Christian influence. Madhva was a man 
ef ver close to Kalyana, where there was an old Christian 

ishopric. 
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Deity has been profoundly modified. The noble 
and pious hero has become a God of love (duvduevos 
oupmadioa tats dobevelars yudv). The love, more- 
ever, is that of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhakti of 
Vallabha and Hari-varhéa. 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting— 
the institution of the mahaprasdda, or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of those partaken of by the 
members of the Srheah radaya shows points of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

But it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kabir, one of Ramananda’s twelve apostles, 
speaks of the Word in language which is but a para- 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believers—the 
Bhakta-madla—also contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
to several of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not be bd aise Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend—an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Maha- 
bharata, Krsna is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhakta-mala, makes the incarnate God wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned as ‘beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Rama. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always eas 
to say which side has borrowed from which. Suc 
is the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramanuja, for the personal Deit 


was Iévara, the exact equivalent of the Gree 
Kipios. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In early Christianity there was the 


same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have observed in Bhagavatism. According 
to the Didache, such a teacher was to be ‘known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attached 
to the name of the incarnate God. ‘Thomas 4 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, short to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
to protect,’ it as Tulasi-dasa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
this world and felicity in the next.’+ In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
telative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
trath of the opposing doctrines of ‘irresistible’ 
and ‘co-operative grace.’ The change in the Indian 
idea of sin is also noteworthy. Till Ramanuja’s 
time, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 


“For the whole procedure see Westcott, Kabir and the 
Kabir Panth, 1908, p. 127. 

t For further Christian examples-see Growse, Translation of 
Tulasi-dasa’s Ramayana, i. Do. 24. 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarnate God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, but their cumulative effect, combined 
with the whole style and tone of the modern 
bhaktt literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also be taken into account. Mahmid of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.D. 1001. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after dynasty of 
Musalman conquerors, broken in 1398 by the 
terrible suffering entailed by the invasion of Timur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1556 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Aurangzib (g.v.). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing :—It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acquainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria and the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that its professors possessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from the 
North-West, and the ritual of Krsna’s_ birth- 
festival has certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities. But it was in Southern India that 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
munities reacting upon the medieval Bhagavata 
reformers of the South. With this leaven, their 
teaching swept over Hindustan, bringing balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its death-throes 
amid the horrors of alien invasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faith and love; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi 
asm of the contemporary religious writings. In 
them we behold the profoundest depths of the 
human heart laid bare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any 
literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

6. Muhammadan influence.—The syncretism of 
the Bhagavata religion has not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom were 
camverts from Islam, also imported into it the 
elements of Sifiism, which will readily be re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Christianity. Sifiism itself has been in- 
fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakti- 
churches that it could hardly fail to intluence the 
teaching of those Bhagavatas whose youth had been 
agi in a Musalman atmosphere. But Sifiism 

id not influence Bhagavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine of 
any one of the four churches. 

7. Bhakti directed to Siva.—It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers of the Indian 
bhakti-marga are Vaisnavas. Siva, the other 
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great deity of Indian worship, is associated with 
ideas too terrible to suggest loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saiva 
sects which practise a bhakti cult. We have seen 
how the Vaisnava Bhagavatism of Northern India 
became infected with Brahmaism in the first few 
centuries of our era. In Southern India the 
stricter Bhagavatas, who desired to retain their 
a ie intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was now, in 


the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
Bréihma.* It is most probable that in this way 
there arose the Siva-biakti now sometimes met 


with in the South. Siva was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Virabhadra, in imitation of 
those of Visnu, to whom the love and devotion 
could be directed. 

It may here be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the promulgator of Vedantism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by explaining that, when 
the world was filled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory by the consequent 
destruction of unbelievers. a other words, 
followers of Vedantism were born to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 


The Sittars (g.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 
oted in this connexion. Although nominal 
Saivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that ‘God and love are the same.’ There are 
other san = ee: in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saivism with Bhagavatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-samhpradaya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Regard- 
ing the true Siva-bhakti, which is professedly a 
ad of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 


LrTERaTURE.—The official Sanskrit text-books of the Bhakti- 
marga are the Sandilya Bhakti-sutras, and the Narada Bhakti- 
sutras. Both are quite modern works. The text of the former 
was edited by J. R. Ballantyne in 1861, and translated by E. B. 
Cowell in 1878, both appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Harischandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Sandilya work under the title of the 
Bhakti-sitra-vaijayanti, and of the Narada under the title of 
the Tadiya-sarvasva. 

There is no European work dealing with the subject as a 
whole. The earliest account of the doctrines of the Bhagavatas 
is that given by Colebrooke, read in 1827, and published in the 
first volume of the 7'rangactions of the RAS. Like everything 
that came from his pen, itis scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars has been the foundation of all subsequent accounts 
of the Bhagavata religion. It was re-published in his Miscel- 
laneous Essays, 1837 (i. 437 ff.). The history of the origin of this 
form of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report 
onthe Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 
during the Year 1883-84 (Bombay, 1887) p. 68 ff., and, more 
fully, in ‘The Ram4nujiya and the Bhfgavata or Pafichardtra 
Systems,’ in Verhandlungen des VII. internationalen Orient- 
alisten-Congresses (Arische Section) (Vienna, 1888), p. 101 ff. 
His views were adopted and developed by R. Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German tr. of the Bhagavad-Gita (Leipzig, 
1905). L. Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. of the 
same work, has given an independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Vasudeva, in which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Garbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Naérayaniya, with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
will be found in the JA, 1908. 

For Ramanuja, see the 1 article. The best account of 
his qualified monism will be found in pt. i. of G. Thibaut’s tr. 
of the Vedanta-sitras (SBE, xxxiv., Oxford, 1890). For the other 
three reformers and the churches founded by them, as well as for 
the various sects, see the special articles. Bhandarkar, already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and Vallabha. The leading work on modern a ae is 
H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
which originally appeared in vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Asiatic 
Researches (1828-32, Sd tpeereent London, 1861). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still be the 
foundation for all inquirers intomodern Hinduism. Most of the 
popular works on the subject are mere réchauffés of what he 
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has written, including most of his mistakes. Of more modern 
works which contain original research, F. S. Growse's 
Mathura, a District Memoir? (Allahabad, 1880), gives much 
valuable information which will not be found elsewhere. 
E. W. Hopkins’s Religions of India (Boston and London, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected from many sources, 
and illumined by many suggestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Bhakta-mdla of Nabha-dasa, 
with its commentary by Priya-dasa, is all-important. It has 
often been printed in the original and also translated into 
modern Indian languages. A convenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratapa Simha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
is impossible to understand reformed Bhagavatism without a 
familiarity with the contents of the Bhakta-mdia, but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from the task 
of studying it. The late Hari$chandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a number of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
Vaispava-sarvasva, the Vallabhiya-sarvasva, and biographies 
of Ramanuja and Vallabha. These, as well as the Bhakti-sutra- 
vaijayanti and the Tadiya-sarvasva, can be found in a collection 
of his works published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 19th cent. at Bankipur, and entitled the Harischandra-kald, 
For Early Christianity in India, see A. C. Burnell in /4 iii. 
808, iv. 153, v. 25. A, Weber in hig well-known articles on the 
Krena-janmastami (Eng. tr. in JA iii. 21, ete., vi. 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Krgya birth-festival ; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does not adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which is printed in the same volume. 
See also J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krsna, Christianity, and the 
Gujars,’ tb. p. 951 ff. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins’s ‘Christ in India,’ in /ndia Old 
and New (New York and London, 1902). It is, of course, earlier 
than the two papers just mentioned. The Bhagavata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1908, p. 
837 ff. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


BHANGI.—The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 
656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr, bhanga, ‘hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India—the Chihra (probably from Hindi 
chiya-jharna, ‘to sweep up rubbish’); the Halal- 
khor, ‘one to whom any kind of food is lawful’; 
and the Mehtar, or ‘ prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial occupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Panjab (1,316,517) 
and in the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom (g.v.) and the Hari (q.v.). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fourth 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modern 
representatives of the Chandala of Manu (Jnstitutes, 
x. 12, 29, 30), who arg regarded by the lawgiver as 
the ofispring of a Sidra father and a Brahman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races, 
They acquired the title of Anta-vasin or Ante- 
vasin, because they were required to dwell outside 
the limits of the homestead. Their sole wealth 
must be dogs and asses—both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecloths of the 
dead ; their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
ornaments of rusty iron. Noone who is careful of 
his religious duties must hold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves—a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek work ; they must be 
distinguished by the badges of the Raja, and they 
must carry out the corpses of any who die without 
kindred. They should always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and their ornaments. 


The word Chandala, probably a Dravidian term, but some- 
times derived from the Skr. chanda, ‘evil,’ ‘cruel,’ ‘mischievous,’ 
is nowadays used only in a contumelious sense, and the so-called 
Chandala caste of Bengal call themselves Namasidra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Chandala to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the 
Dom. In short, the title Chandala may have been a generic 
title for the meaner non-Aryan races, who at an early period 
were reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Chandala of Manu 
—the conveyance of corpses and the task of acting as public 
executioners—have passed to the Doms, and the Bhangis now 
owe their social degradation to their performance of the duties 
of scavengering. The rise of the present Bhangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for soime reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 


1. The cult of Lal Beg.—The Bhangi legends 
and rites of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, Lal Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the mass of folklore con- 
nected with him little can be definitely ascertained. 
He has been connected with the rdkshasa, or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and /a@/ in Persian means ‘red,’ some 
connexion has been traced between his cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect Lal 
Beg with the lal Bhikshi, or red-clad monk of 
Buddhist times; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up with the cult of Valmiki, the poet- 
sage who compiled the epic of the Ramayana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Aheria (g.v.) and Bahelia (q.v.). 
In the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
be pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi deities.—The Bhangis, as might 
be expected from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of different faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animism of 
the Dravidians, but to this they have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint Lal Beg, and with him is combined 
or confounded the Pachpiriya (qg.v.) cult of the 
Pafichon Pir, or five saints. In Central India Lal 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In Raj- 
putana, when sacrifice is being offered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion (halal). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their. favourite 
saint is Giga, or Zahir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing ofispring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with flags hung from the 
neighbouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of which is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offering to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some grains of millet. 
The cenotaph is rubbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
saint is Ghazi Miyan, supposed to be a Musalman 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage’ is his most important feast, and 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the Dravidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islam a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the Halalkhors.—The creed of 
the Halalkhors has less Musalman admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Bansphor (q.v.). 

4. The religion of the Panjab Chihrds.—The 
religion of the Chihras of the Panjab is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches: of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lal Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. he worshipper makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, offers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The Chihras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls; but 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enjoy happiness; while the bad go to 
hell, where they are tormented with wounds and 
fire until the cei is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much has been derived from Hindu, Musalman, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to believe in a Supreme 
Being, with whom Lal Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (kuldeo), 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor-worship. In the Jalandhar district Val- 
miki is said to be known as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the Chihras assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, and making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Panjab, when Chihras adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known as Mazhabi, ‘ the religious.’ 
These Mazhabi Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous in religious matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a Chihra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Musalli, ‘the righteous,’ or Kotana. But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such people, and 
their religious fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chahra 
adopts Islam, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoking with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often oe into his original Chihra beliefs, 
because he thus gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im- 

rove, he again repeats the Musalman creed (ka- 

ima), and becomes again a Musalli. 

LitgraTurE.—For Bengal, Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes,and 
Trades of Eastvrn. Bengal, 1883, 338 ff.; for the United Provinces, 
Greeven, Heroes Five, 1898; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 186, 
i. 259; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, 1896, i. 205 ff. ; for the 
Panjab, Maclagan, Panjab Census Report, 1891, i. 200ff.; 
Temple, Legends of the Panjab, vol. i., 1884, passim; Purser, 
Settlement Report of Jalandhar District, 521., quoted in North 
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Indian Notes and Queries, ii. 164. ; Punjab Notes and Queries, 
fv. 203f.; for Western India, Central India Census Report, 
1901, i. 88; Rajputana Census Report, 1901, i. 140. 

W. CROOKE. 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper form 
of the name seems to be Barhut, but some write 
it Bharaut and Barahat).—A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S.W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist st¢ipa discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stupa, circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four pea each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika, or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures—com- 
positions of lotus and other flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived from Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from the 
Jatakas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by Subhiati, Rhys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at Sravasti, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by Anathapindika, who covered the 
surface of the ground with gold pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of Budhism?, 1880, p. 219; Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 28). One bas-relief 
appears to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
which is supposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice shiek we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, which extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the people of Northern India in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
been discussed by Griinwedel (Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 40 ff., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut. 

‘Even in cases where the presence of the Lord must be 
presumed, it is indicated by symbols—footprints, a wheel, a 
seat, or altar, above which is an umbrella with garlands. A 
scene on the sculptures of Bharhut represents Ajatasatru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly says: ‘‘ Ajatasatru pays his homage to the Lord”’ 
(Kern, op. cit. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, as at Sanchi and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
eloths or brocades. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stupa to the Asoka 

eriod, somewhere between B.C. 250 and 200. 

ultzsch reads an inscription mentioning the Sun- 
gas, successors of the Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by Vatsi or Vachhiputra Dhanabhiti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or Ist cent. B.C. 

LiteRaTuRE.—Cunningham, The Stipa of Bharhut: a Bud- 
dhist Monument Ornamented with Numerous Sculpture Illus- 
trations of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third Century 
B.0.,1879; Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1899, 84f. ; Hultzsch, Indian Antiquary, xiv. 138f., xxi. 225; 
Hoernle, 1. x. 118 ff., xi. 25ff.; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Archeological Collections in the Indian Museum, pt. i. (1883) 1 ff. 

. CROOKE. 

BHAT, CHARAN (the former from Skr. bhatta, 
a respectful term applied to a Brahman or man 
of high caste, probably connected with bharéyt, 
‘bearer,’ ‘master’; the latter, Skr. chdrana, ‘a 
wanderer,’ ‘a singer’).—The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
widok at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com- 


pares them with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhats are most numerous in the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Charans, again, 
numbering at the same Census 74,014, are practi: 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are mostly con- 
fined to the Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Bhats are generally supposed to be descended from a Kga- 
triya father and a Brahman widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfield with ‘those secularized Brahmans who frequented 
the courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies.’ But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bhats of the present day are 
descended from a class of degraded Brahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homogeneous offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of sections which are not Brahmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among Rajputs. 
There is no exact parallel to this supposed case of Brahmans, 
however degraded, shedding their characteristic series of epo- 
nymous sections, and adopting those of another type. On the 
other hand, there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that 
Rajputs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe, 
and Risley is inclined to regard them as a heterogeneous group 
made up of Brahmans and Rajputs, welded into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercising identical functions, He grants, 
however, that the inviolability of the Bhat’s person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18th cent., tells in 
favour of their Brahmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought in the slogers of Vedic times, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell in the same direction.’ 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhats.—In 
the United Provinces those Bhats who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
bore by sect generally Vaishnavas or worshippers 
of Vishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Mother- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods—Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, i.e. ‘lord of Gauri,’ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort Parvati), Baré Bir, 
Mahabir, and Sarda. Baré Bir, ‘the great hero,’ 
seems to be the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the courtyard, and placing within it 
a lighted lamp. Mahabir, ‘the great hero,’ is 
another name for Hanuman, the monkey-god. He 
is pd ee by painting a representation of him 
with red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Sarasvati, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side with this worship of the 
orthodox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shown by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Chamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his pe~quisite. 
In other districts of the same Provinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, Bhavani or Devi, particu- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. 

2. Religion in Bengal.—In Bihar their religion 
differs little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot be said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eastern Bengal, however, they are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
offerings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the offerings be- 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3. Inviolability of Bhats and Charans. — One 
peculiarity common to both Bhats and Charans is 
their inviolability—a belief based on the combina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a petals as old as the days of Homer, when 
Odysseus spares Phemius, the bard (dodés) (Od. 
xxii. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called tragd, that is to 
say, the custom of self-wounding or suicide per- 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the pdaliya, or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Charan men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predator 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, wit 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the method in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. -In this part of the country 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriage and worshipping the local Mothers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘the mischievous one,’ or Asapira, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires.’ 

LiteratuRE.—For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1891, 
i. 101; for the United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, ii. 25; for Rajpu- 
tana, Rajputana Census Report, 1901, i. 141; for Bombay, 
Wilson, /ndian Caste, ii. 179 ff., Gazetteer, xiii. 135 ff. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, North Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 67. W. CROOKE. 


BHILS.—1. Introduction. — The Bhils (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell [Dravidian Grammar ?, 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian Billa, 
‘bowman,’ from wil, bil, ‘bow’) are one of the 
non-Aryan races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name ‘ Dravidian,’ inhabiting the 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to have been the chief 
of a group of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the nill country, now included in Mewar, Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Gujarat. In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to be included under the 
names Pulinda and Nishada, general terms applied 
to the non-Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the Phyllitai (@vANtrax) of 
Ptolemy (vu. i. 66; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, 159f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parna-savara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘leaf-clad’ non- Aryan tribes, now 
represented by the Juangs of Chota Nagpur, in 
the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in ee Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which he secures blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood flows is believed 
to die within a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom (Trans. RAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 569,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Rajputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, differ to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may be con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2. Legends of origin.—As a whole, the Bhils 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition ; 


and, of course, they possess no tribal. literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended te 
explain their present degraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (Siva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
bull of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhils 
and Nishadas—terms that denote outcasts (Mal- 
colm, Mem. of C. India, i. 518f.; A. K. Forbes, 
Ras Mala [1878], 78 ff.). - 

3. Bombay branch.—These clans are found in 
various parts of Gujarat, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most wide-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarat, which is typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. hen they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse grain crops in the 
ashes; others collect catechu and similar forest 

roduce, while the women gather fruits and wild 

erries as food. Many of them still maintain 
their reputation as thieves and cattle - lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his- 
torians and by the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule (BG@ ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi, 27). It is said that the Bhil is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarat, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain bound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Baba, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits (2b. ix. 
ee i. 300n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
jewellery. In Khandesh the hill Bhils are catho- 
tie in their diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow (70. xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions: (1) those who 
are partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired Rajput status, and 
adopt Rajput names for their clans; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, who occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts (ib. ix. pt. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture affects their religion, that of 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in Khandesh 
the wildest clans worship only Vaghdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of Baghesvar 
(Skr. Vyaghra-isvara, ‘tiger-lord’) or Banrajé 
(Skr. vana-raja, ‘lord of the wood’), is worshipped 
by the allied tribes in the hill ranges west re the 
Bhil country (P£# ii. 213). Some who are more 
influenced by Hinduism worship Mata, the Mother- 
goddess, and Mahadeva or Siva; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worship the ordi- 
nary local Hindu deities, such as Khandoba, 
Sitala Mata, the smallpox Mother-goddess, and 
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others (7d. xii. 93). In Gujarat the branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships 
specially Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here'the jungle-dwelling Bhil 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or atothen por geen, are represented by 
symbols rather than y images—by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and winnowing fans 
(Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a Weel development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hill, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-offering to a pene’ the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he believes to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to be intended as 
steeds on which the spirits of the dead may ride 
to heaven; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic be- 
fiefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vague way, the existence of 
the soul after death. hen the raval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the rdval at 
the close of the obsequies (BG ix. pt. i. 304f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure; but it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of magic, may be placed at the service of the 
ghost of the deceased. When the spirits of the 
forest are being worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock (ib. ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the dir, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosaidhs 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 117 ; Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Bhils suppose that spirits reside in 
stones, which are smeared with red lead (a substi- 
tute for a blood-offering) and with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priest consume the flesh and liquor (BG xii. 
93). Animal-worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. Ghora Dev, ‘the 
horse-god,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Gujarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of horses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the moe turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull (Portax pictus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘meeting’ class, 
which are usually associated with animals (JAJ 
ix. 400; Asiatic Quart. Rev. vii. 461 f.). 

4. Festivals. —In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Holi, Shinga), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in October- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency (GB? iii. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women—an incident witnessed and described 
by Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 

entral India (Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
86f.; GB? iii. 95ff.; PR ii. 176, 321). At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injury to 
the performers (BG vi. 29, xii. 93n.; P£ ii. 317). 

At the Divali, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle is made with rice. In thiscircle seven 
balls of boiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed with butter. A man, generally the house- 
master, lays his hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, ‘O Dharma Indra! We offer 
this sacrifice to thee! During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase them and be kindly!’ At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ‘O Dharma 
Indra! we pour this spirit to thee!’ The cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let out of the shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the ground face downwards. This is probably 
a survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocation 
of Indra shows the influence of Hinduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasahra feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi—a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by Frazer under the 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis’ (BG ix. pt. i. 305 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, 194 ff.). 

When rain holds off and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with bows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance; finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a buffalo, the owner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it back to 
their own village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence (BG ix. pt. 1. 311). When 
epidemic disease piexels, asses are made to plowee 
a pee of ground (an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
villbe® (0b, ix. pt. i. 311). 

5. Priesthood.—Except among those clans which 
are subject to Hindu influence, Brahmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 

* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god- 


dess, see the account of the Gangamma festival in Malabar 
(Bulletin Madras Museum, iii. 267 f.). 
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and spirits, is known as the bhagat (Skr. bhakta, 
‘worshipper’). His reputation depends on his 
occasionally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at the 
mouth, eats raw flesh or drinks blood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Raja of the Bariya State, in the Agency of Riwa- 
kantha, holds a feast every twelve years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, ‘divine father,’ 
on the Devgad hill, when a Bhil bhagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Raja’s family 
(2b. vi. 29f.). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies, In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram (Phaseolus mungo) or rice on a leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. vil 
examining the grains, he decides whether the sic 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his offended dead ancestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an offering at their graves. The attack 
at an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The dbhagat is also the witch-finder; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches were subjected to cruel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed (2b. ix. pt. i. 302). The second class 
of priests is the raval (Skr. rajakula, ‘royal 
family’), a title, like that of the bhagat, obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man. His chief duty is to preside over 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a fire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 136f.). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, cow-dung, and cow-urine (BG xii. 91 f.). 
“In the case of the decease of a Bhil of importance, it is not 
uncommon for the grave in which he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening being only 
sufficient to disclose the head of the corpse. The wasted features 
thus brought to light are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner as the irregular shaped stones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the graveis then re-closed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, itis alleged, 


obtainable. The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased’ (Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). 


6. Central Indian branch.—These inhabit prin- 
cipally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
Malwa from Nimar and Gujarat. According to 
Malcolm (Memoir of Central India?, ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to ‘ eg eg offer- 
ings and sacrifices to some of the Hindu infernal 
deities,’ especially Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
Mother ; they also pay reverence to Mahadeva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Barwani 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil their heads. 
The tribal tatw, however, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard (Central India 
Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs in India see those of the Maravan and 


Urali of Madras ver v. 86; Thurston, Hthnographic Notes, 202), 
the Khasi (J AJ 1. 181), and the people of Nicobar (ib. xxxii. 209, 
f.). 


adds that, ‘as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ It may be suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
totemism and tree- or animal-worship. 

7. Rajputana branch.— The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendley 
(JRASBe xliv. [1875] 347ff.). In the Mewar 
hills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, affected by Brahmanism. Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these, 
poles adorned with rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red paint or carved in the shape 
of Hanuman, the monkey-god. Their favourite 
deities are Siva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
her various forms as Parvati, Devi, or Mata, of 
whom Hendley Cs fone 349) gives a list. One of 
them, known as Vajar Mata, is peer worshipped 
YY women who desire offspring. The tombs of 

uhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Devi or Mata, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 

ers. The influence of Hinduism is shown in the 
act that their priests are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

‘The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. He believes the 
soul goes before the gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places they lived in during life. He also holds that there is a 
limited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed’ (ib. 350). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; ‘but a few days after death a relative of 
the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode ona soln D bose hill, whereupon friends and 
connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stones, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor’ (7b. 354). 

According to Bannerman (Census Rep. 1901, i. 
142), besides the Kul-devi, or family-goddess, Maha- 
deva and Hanuman, the monkey-god, are every- 
where worshipped. In partsof Mewar, Rishabnath 
(1.¢. Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshipped by the Bhils—a proof 
of the widely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in medieval times. 

LITERATURE.—i. For Bombay branch: MS report by S. N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar State; BG ix. pt. i. 294 ff., xii. 80 ff., 
iii. 218 ff., and numerous other articles detailed in General Index, 
xxvii. 56; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep. 1901, i. 62 ff.; A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Mala (1878), 78 ff.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit- 
ants of Bharatavarsa or India (1893), 79ff.; W. H. Sinclair, 
TA iv. 335 f. 

ii. For Central Indian branch: Sir J. Malcolm, Trans. RAS 
i. 69 ff., and Memoir of Central India 2 (1824), i. 516, 550, ii. 181; 
Col. Kincaid, ‘Bheel Tribes of the Vindhyan Range,’ in JAI 
ix. 397 ff.; E. E. Luard, Cent. Ind. Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 f. 

iii. For Rajputana: T. H. Hendley, ‘An Account of the Mai- 
war Bhils,’ JRASBe xliv. (1875) 347 ff.; A. D. Bannerman, 
Census Rep, 1901, i. 142; Rajputana Gazetteer (1879), i. 117 f£, 
iii, 64, 114. W. CROOKE. 


8. Language.—Bhils are usually credited with 
posecene a special language of their own, which 

as been named Bhili. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, but 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighbours 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main languages 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as Khandési, 

The general Bhil jargon has some peculiarities 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindu Kush. These are the pronuncia- 
tion of s as a rough A, as in hdnd for sono, ‘gold’; 
the tendency to disaspiration and to harden soft 
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mutes, as in kddo or khédo instead of ghddd, ‘a 
horse,’ lito for idhé, ‘ taken,’ tahi or dahi, ‘a cow’; 
and the frequent elision of a medial r, as in X6i for 
kéri or kari, ‘having done,’ dau for daru, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bhili as an independent 
language. ‘ 

LitErRaTuRE.—C. S. Thompson, Rudiments of the Bhili 
Language (Ahmedabad, 1895); G. A. Grierson and S. Konow, 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ix. pt. iii., The Bh Languages 
and Khandés (Calcutta, 1907). G. A. GRIERSON. 


BHILSA.—Bhilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name has been applied by 
Cunningham in the title of his book, The Bhilsa 
Topes, to the whole district, about 24° N. by 77° E., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty. 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdhara Hill, says: 

‘The hill on which the tope stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besali river through a 
deep rocky glen. The view up the river is one of the most 
beautiful I have seen in India.’ 

He then describes the view; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri Hill. As the principal summit was 
called Chetiya-Giri, ‘the Shrine Hill’ (Mahdvamsa, 
xiii. 5), and Chetiya is used of pre-Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that be so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to choose 
the peak as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called Sanchi (q.v.). 
Remains have also been found at Sonari, Sat- 
dhara, Bhojpur, and Andher. At Sonari there 
are two large square terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the sides of which are each 240 ft. in 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occupied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height of about 30 ft. the top of the dome was 
level and surrounded sy stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of thedome. Cunningham sank 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 50 feet. Outside the S.W. corner 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 15 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of the ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each side. A flight of steps 44 ft. wide leads from 
the hillside to the summit. This was evidently 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Round 
the foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-coloured stone found on the 
Sonari Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on portions of the lower railing, cut in Pali 
characters of approximately the 3rd cent. B.C., 
giving the names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different construc- 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
without mortar, 27} ft. in diameter, rising from a 


plinth 44 ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine double flight 
of steps, 20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a circular 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
the centre of the dome five relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Two of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles (Dipavamsa, 
viii. 10, and Mahadvamsa, xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, a in B.C. 254, 


The discovery of these names was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Buddhist chronicles written jn Ceylon. 
They are given in the inscriptions as those of missionaries to 
the Himalaya. Some centuries afterwards they are found in the 
chronicles in the list of the missions sent out, as those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. The inscriptions, buried 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. The 
traditions handed down in the island were sufficiently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 


Besides these two great topes, there were on the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. These had all been opened before Cun- 
saloons visit in 1852, and he found nothing in 
them. 

On the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on as many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been approximately 75 
feet. Nothing was found init. There were three 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. Ina second, much smaller 
tope, 230 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge pile, 
were found two caskets, empty, but inscribed with 
the names of Sariputta and Maha Moggallana, 
the two principal disciples of Gautama, the Bud- 
dha. A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpur, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the Sppasis side from Sonari and Satdhara of a 
broad valley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 other topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened ; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bhojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the cliff, about 500 ft. above the plain; 
and the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions were found, some of the names re- 
curring also at Sanchi, and belonging to contem- 
poraries of Asoka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who may, or may not, be the same as the Moggali- 

utta Tissa who presided at Asoka’s Council at 

atna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Katha Vatthu, the latest book in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which is 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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Asoka, when on his way to take up the vice- 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
father’s life, stayed in the Bhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Vedisa named Deva. Three children were born to 
them ; and then Asoka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
mésalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Mahinda and his 
sister Sangha Mitta, were afterwards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Ceylon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he departed on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vikdra she had 
built (Dipavamsa, xii. 8-34; Mahdvamsa, xiii. 
1-14; Samanta Pdsddika, p. 318f.; Mahabodhi- 
vamsa, p. 115 f.). 

It is sufficiently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.c., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces-and-solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activity ; but 
its intellectual results are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. - 

LiTgratTurs. — Dipavamsa, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879; 
Mahdvamnsa, ed. Geiger, London, PTS, 1908; Samanta 
Pdsddika, ed. Oldenberg, in vol. iii. of his Vinaya; A. Cun- 
ningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854; Fergusson, Hist. 
of Ind. and East. Architecture, London, 1876, pp. 60-65; 
Mahabodhi-vamsa, ed. Strong, London, PTS, 1891; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, pp. 299-303. 

T. W. Ruys DAvIDs. 

BHRIGU.—The word bhrigu occurs bent: 
six times in the Rigveda,* always in the plural + 
except twice, where it is singular; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is used, it may 
be assumed that even as a singular the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however,—to 
anticipate a little—interprets the sing. bhrigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of seera, 
and the plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Rigveda the Bhrigus are associated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, having dis- 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4. 2; 
x. 46. 2), or having received him from Matarisvan 
(i.. 60. 1,£ iii. 5. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. 15. 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, 1. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon-builders:; ‘We 
have epnipoced a song for Indra (or, for the ASvins) 
[as skilfully] as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon.’§ 
Roth’s conjecture (Pet. Worterd. s.v. ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
ribhavo, finds some support in Sayana (on x. 39. 
14: karmayogad ribhavo bhrigava uchyante), but 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, i.e. that bhrigu was 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with wood, might quite 
naturafly de the first to discover that that sub- 
stance could pe ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveaa passages || are rather colour- 
less. The Bhrigus appear as the sacrificersof remote 

* We leave out of account the word brrgavana, whicn 15 at 


least cognate, and occurs thrice in the Rigveda, as its meaning 
is doubtful. 

t Bhriguodt (Rigv. viii. 43. 13) is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though Sayana explains it as yatha bhriguh. 

$ Bhrigu in the singular here. 

§ The interpretations of x. 92. 10 given by Ludwig (Der Rigveda, 
1876-88, i. 262, iv. 237): ‘Fir Gotter durch Tiichtigkeit gelten 
allgemein die Bhrigu’; and by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, 
140): ‘The Bhyigus showed themselves as gods with their dex- 
terity,’ are eee Steed peterson as the verb used here, 
sam-chit, ra a different meaning in other passages. 

1 Cf. Macdonell, doc. cit. 
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antiquity, and jalong with the Angirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14, 6); people invoke Agni in the 
same manner as did the Bhrigus,* Angirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 9,+ 
6. 18; ef. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 10. A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix. 101. 13, where 

eople are advised to drive away the niggardly 

og, as the Bhrigus [drive away] the Makha, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
regarding this Makha. We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Bhrigus, 
along with the Druhyus, are spoken of as vassals ¢ 
of King Sudas. 

In the Atharvaveda bhrigu is mentioned four 
times—once (xviii. 1. 58) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Rigveda. In iv. 14. 5 it is -in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrificers should go 
to heaven along with the Bhrigus. In ii. 5. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder as Bhrigu 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma; in the same strophe the Yatis are again 
referred to (cf. above, Rigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
but, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). The fourth 
passage (v. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one: Srifijayas, Vaitahavyas Pee because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shall return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of priests; many of his posterity, 
the Bhrigus—and Bhargavas, ‘scions of Bhrigu’— 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great reputation. Bhrigu 
himself was held to be of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Aitareya 
Brahmana (ef. iii. 33-34): the seed of Prajapati 
was cast into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not be spoilt ; from that which first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (the sun); from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was adopted by Varuna, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Varuna; that which 
the third time flashed brightly forth (adidet) 
became the Adityas, and that which the coals 
(angara) were became the Angirases, ete. A similar 
story is told in the Satapatha Brahmana (i. 4. 5. 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yaska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines the two legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam (archis) of the fire was Bhrigu,§ 
then Angiras from the coals (angara), and thirdly 
Atri from the same place. || he Brihaddevata 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version. In the Maha- 
bhadrata (xiii. 85. 96ff.), Bhrigu, Angiras, Kavi, 
Marichi, KaSyapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sprung from seed of Brahman which had been cast 
into the fire. According to the Mahabharata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhdgavata Purana (iii. 12. 
23) he is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Varuna is intimated 
also in the Mahabharata (xiii. 85. 124; cf. i. 5. 8); 
and so he appears as Bhrigu Varuni in a legend 
(Satap. xi. 6. 1. 1), which we shall narrate presently, 
in Tanttiriya Aranyaka, ix. 1,** and in Katyayana’s 

* Bhriguodt, t Bhrigu in the singular. 

sin the opinion of the present writer, as vassals by com- 
ulsioOn. 

: ; Here derived from bhrijjati, ‘to roast’: bhrijyamano na 


é. 

| Atraiva tritiyam richhatity tiehus tasmad Atrih (Sata- 
patha, i. 4. 5. 13, atreva tyad ttt). 

q{ Of. 13. 85. 1051. : bhrig ity eva bhriguh purvam angarebhyo 
"hgirabhavat [atedramanecandeh chaivakavir tty aparo'bhavat 
| saha jualabhir utpanno bhrigus tasmad bhriguh smritah. 

** The story in Taitt. Brahmana, i. 8. 2. 5, according to which 
Bhrigu sprang from a third part of Indra’s force, is a mere 
theological speculation, designed to support the idea that a 
Bhargava must have been present as Hotryi at the festival in 
1 question. 
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Anukr. to the Rigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jamadagni, as the composer of Rigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrigu’s line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedic texts add relatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhrigu. All that is 
worthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
(Satap. xi. 6. 1. 1ff.).* It is narrated here that 
Bhrigu deemed himself wiser than his father 
Varuna, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what he had seen. By 
Varuna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 

uarters of the earth. He met with dreadful 
things on every hand; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer: ‘These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ He also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, and received the reply: 
‘Certainly ; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South,t where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing beautiful,t and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrigu is terrified, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Varuna per- 
ceives that he has ‘seen,’ and then (8ff.) shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our point of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 

gnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigu in the Brah- 
mana literature we ought to mention Kausitaki 
Bradhmana, xxx. 5, where the AitaSayanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus.§ In the 
earlier texts the Bhrigus and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bhrigvangirasah indeed is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda.|| They 
are likewise often found together in the Maha- 
bharata and the Purdnas. Apartfrom thesenotices, 
Bhrigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
ete., mainly in the list of Brahmarsis and patri- 
archs.7 It is in these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth as in all respects a Psi of 
primitive times, while in Mahabharata, iii. 99. 69 
and xii. 3. 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahabharata 
(i. 5-7,** ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhrigu, 
incensed because his wife Puloma had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Raksas Puloman 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed.{+ Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function,t{ and hides himself.§§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 


*See A. Weber, ‘Eine Legende des atapatha-Brahmana 
iiber die strafende Vergeltung nach dem Tode,’ Z DMG ix. 237- 
243, 


+ The passage is not altogether clear. 
{ Atikalyanim, according to Siyana=asobhand, ‘one whose 
beauty is past.’ apigthah 
§ Bhrigunam i h. mM 
| See "Bloomfield, ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ SBE xiii. 
. xxvi ff. 
: J See the catalogue in Wilson, Vishnu-Purdpa (ed. Hall), 
i. 101 ff., iii. 68. 
** Bhriguvamhéa in the Pauloma-parvan. 
tt i. 6. 14: sarvabhakgo bhavisyast ; ix. 47. 22: sarvabhakgas ca 
so'bhavat ; xii. 343. 55: sarvabhakgatvam upanitah. 
Ae i. 7. 12: chakre sarnharam atmanah (ib. 16: kriydsath- 
ram). 
§§ His hiding-place, let us note, was the éamigarbha, i.e. an 
aévattha-tree which grew in a éami (cf. ix. 47. 17)—the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing fire by friction. 


the devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of fiesh.* Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Rigveda as a well-known fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by we 
the Vedic myth regarding the discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mahabharata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
Uma, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Rudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latter’s 
advances, Rudra being already the accepted 
suitor.t Bhrigu, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Rudra the malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, ‘and to this day the 
word of the Rsi holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100).+ 

These are all the really important myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are numerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
the Bhrigu family. A special instance is the cha: 
of Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, which goes bac 
even to the Rigveda;§ while Gritsamada, the 
author of the second Mandala, ranks as a descen- 
dant of Bhrigu.|| As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus in 
& so way, and which may perhaps, throw 
light upon the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in Mahabharata, 
i. 178. 11 ff. (to the end of 180): 

King Kartavirya was lord of the sacrifice to the Bhrigus, 
and used to load them with gifts. After his death his suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
for money. Only some of these, however, acceded to the 
request ; others buried their money in the earth, while some, 
again, handed theirs to Brahmans. Then the Ksatriyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that they slew every Bhrigu they could lay 
hands upon, not even sparing the child in the mother’s womb. 
One of the women { held her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the Ksatriyas heard of the matter, and approached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother’s side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to cry for mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhryigus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean.tt = 
Thus the massacre of the Brahmanas, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation—a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful.t{ It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the Purdnas 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the Ksatriyas by the ‘ Bhargava’ Parasurama.§§ 

* Cf. i. 7. 19-26, 

+ A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
his suit to Puloma before Bhrigu did so. See Mahabharata, i. 5. 

¢ Of. art. Aeastya, i. 180f. 

§ Cf. Pischel, in Pischel-Geldner’s Vedische Studien, i. 71 f. 

\ The Anukr. to the Rigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhargavas as authors of hymns: Ita (x. 171), Kavi (ix. 47-49, 
76-79), Kritnu (viii. 79), Gritsamada (ii. 1-3, 8-43, ix. 86. 46-48), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (iii. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. 62, 65, 
67, 16-18, x. 110, 137. 6, 167), Nema (viii. 100), Prayoga (viii. 
rae (ix. 85, x. 123), Somahuti (ii. 4-7), and Syimarasmi 
x. 77-78). 

{ According to Mahabharata, 1. 66. 46, this was Arugi, the 
daughter of Manu and the wife of Chyavana. 

** wru; whence the son received the name Aurva, ‘ risen from 
the haunch,’ 

tt Where it has eversince remained, as hell-fire(vagdavamukha, 
vadavanala, aurva ; see also Harivarhéa, 2554 ff.). Wehave here 
another case of a Bhrigu connected with a fire-legend. 

tt Cf. also Mahabharata, xiii. 92. 45 : bhrigavo hy atiroganah | 
loke mithyapravado'yam. 

8§ See especially Mahabharata, iii. 116-117; and for the 
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It is alleged, however, in these passages that the 
original cause of the feud was that King Kartavirya 
(or his sons) had stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni.* Parasurama, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirya with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jamadagni. Then Parasurama takes an oath 
that he will extirpate the entire race of the 
Ksatriyas, and ‘thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Ksatriya caste.’ + 
Here, once more, the crime perpetrated against 
the offspring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro- 
erty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kastavivon: Now the latter are quite distinct] 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas.{ The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of Kartavirya, however, 
include also the Talajanghas,§ whom the Bhrigus 
are reported to have conquered, as the Angirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvaja the Vaita- 
havyas.|| But the narrative in Mahabharata, 
xiii. 30,41 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atharv. v. 19. 1: bhriguin himsitud 
sritjaya vaitahavyah padrabhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 
just referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
rated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 : ** 
‘They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for them- 
selves the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha.’ If 
this interpretation be correct, then the bhrigum of 
v. 19. 1 should be regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni.tt 
As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhrigu, we have already noted that Yaska 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it with bhrijjati, ‘roast,’ 
while according to Mahabharata, xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from the onomatopeic bhrig, the ‘crack- 
ling’ of fire. Macdonellt} suggests bhrajati, ‘to 
shine.’ Bergaigne §§ considers the Bhrigu-myth 
of the Rigveda to be merely a more developed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn|||| and A. Barth,7 the Bhrigus are personi- 
fications of the lightning-flash. Kuhn (op. ctt.} 
13 ff., 714 ff.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhrigu=¢ré¢yv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber *** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bArigu and pdéyu, and 
propounded thetheory that the tradition (Satapatha, 
xi. 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 
English translation and parallel passages see Wilson, Vishnu- 


Purdna, 4. 19 ff. 
* According to Bhdgavata-Purana, ix. 15. 26, both calf and 


cow. 

t Cf. iii. 117. 9 (Wilson, op. cit. 23). 

$ Cf. e.g. iii. 115. 9. 4 

§ See, e.g., Hariv. 1893, Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 23 ff. 

|| Mahabharata, xiii. 84. 15 ff. 

4 Here King Vitahavya, by favour of Bhrigu, becomes a Brah- 
mana. Hariv. 1893, and Bhag. Pur. ix. 23, 29, call Vitihotras 
the descendants of the Talajaighas and the Haihayas. 

** Bloomfield’s tr., SBH xlii. 170. 

tt Who in the epic is called Renuka. 

$1 Vedie Mythology, 140: ‘Etymologically the word bhrigu 
means ‘‘shining,” from the root bhrdj, ‘“‘ to shine.”’ See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhrigu-myth. 

§§ Religion védique, 1878-83, i. 62-56. 

|| Herabkunft d. Fewers u. d. Gdttertranks (1859), 8 ff. 
(2 Mythologische Studien, i. (1886), 10 ff.]. 

4 Les Religions de l’ Inde, Paris, 1885, 8. 

“** See article already quoted, ZDMG ix. (1855) 242. 


Germanic mythology. ‘The name Bhrgu,’ he says 
(p. 242), ‘corresponds to a nicety with the Greek 
pdéyuv in the name of devas and of the Sreyva, 
who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hell, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
on.’ But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Rigveda will not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire group of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlegyas and the Phlegye * 
with the Indian group connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhrigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly the phonetic parallelism between bhrigu and 
préyu t is a mere coincidence.t 

LiTERATURE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. E. SIEG. 


BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,’ 
‘autochthones,’ Skr. bhimt, ‘the land’).—A Dra- 
vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all parts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, Bhuinyar, Bhuiya, Bhumia, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

1. Religion in Bengal.—Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deori and sacred 

oves known as Deota Sara, dedicated to four 

eities, Dasum Pat, Bamoni Pat, Koisar Pat, and 
Boram. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difference of opinion whether Bamoni is a 
male or afemaledeity. This illustrates the vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun,— 
a title also found among the Ordaons (g.v.),—and 
he is also worshipped under the name Dharm 
Deoté. There is no representation of him, but the 
other gods are to be found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boram, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing season, with the offering of a white cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are offered to Dasum Pat 
and to his brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are offered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
the grove; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

The Bhuiyas of South Lohardagé are more advanced in the 
direction of orthodox Hinduism, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, Thakurani Mata, to whom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxious 
minister of their chief, has now become the Hindu Durga, to 
whom a Bhuiya priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
flesh of which is eaten by the worshippers. Besides this, their 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which beset the Mundas (q.v.) and Oraons(q.v.). ‘To ap- 
pease these ghosts,’ says Risley, ‘by occasional offerings of fowls 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, is the special function of the 
village Pahan, who levies small subscriptions for this sort of 
spiritual insurance. The tribal deities Rikhmun {probably Skr. 
Rishi-muni, “‘ holy saint”) and Tulsi-bir [‘‘ Tulsi, the hero”) be- 
long to a different and less primitive type. Rikhmun is believed 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe; while Tulsi-bir was a 
restless and valorous Bhuiya, who made war upon the gods 
until they appeased his wrath by admitting him to divine 
honours, I venture the conjecture that both Rikhmun and 
Tulsi-bir are merely transmuted totems,’ It seems simpler to 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- and hero- 
worship. And it is well to note that the names of these deities, 
which must have come from the Hindus, show that the cult 


* See the exhaustive account by Tiirk, in Roscher, 2378-83. 

t i.e. if any such can be established ; with reference to bhrjjati 
=dpvyw, frigo, and bhrajate=prdyw, Pat, fulgeo, fore, et. 
Uhlenbeck, Kurzgef. etymol. Worterbuch, 1898, 204 ff. 

} See also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 169 f. 
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moust have arisen, or at least have been re-named, under Hindu 


influence. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces.—In the 
United Provinces the Bhuiyas have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduism than their 
brethren in Bengal. Their chief deity is Kali, 
who, as in the case of Thakurani Mata, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Pauri or Pahari Devi of the Bhuiyas of 
Singhbhim. K@ali’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. They also 
worship, by the agency of the baigd (wh. see), the 
dih, or village gods, and the Earth-goddess Dharti 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Lahang Bir, who 
is propitiated by the rite of fire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the Tere is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in the rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
a dance round a branch of the Karama tree (A ntho- 
cephalus cadamba) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the baghaut, a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariydri Devi, ‘the 
Mother-goddess of greenery,’ and to her the baiga 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship in the true sense of the term. 

LITERATURE.—For Bengal: Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 
1872, p. 141f.; Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1891, i. 115f. ; Hunter, 


Orissa, 1872, ii. 144. For the United Provinces: Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, new ed. 


1896, ii. 80 ff. W. CROOKE. 


BHUTAN.—Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. — 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin of the people is uncertain. The most likely theory 
is that the country was originally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants bear unmistakable trace of close affinity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of intermingling with the darker peoples of the plains, 
and of theinfiuence of more unhealthy regions. Oomparatively 
few Bhutanese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains, These have of late years been largely occujed b 
Nepali immigrants, whose habits and customs remain muc 
the same as those of their land of origin (see Nepau). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110,000— 
80,000 Bhutanese, 30,000 Nepalis (with a few hundred Lepchas 
from Sikkim)—is probably over rather than under the mark, 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness of the 

eople are expressed by a Tibetan proverb: ‘In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 
Government officers are usually unsalaried, with 
the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
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of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but olyandry and other vicious customs 
have probab ad greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion with Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment officers sometimes keep wives in ditferent 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
rohibited by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
oosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people suffering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. Woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character nen may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted b 
drowning in ariver. Religious exercises are well 
attended to. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro- 
gress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 
Persona] cleanliness is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Maharaja, and the notable change 
which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza- 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled state will beneficially affect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, and forceful race, and of the country 


-entering upon a career of prosperity before un- 


known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

LITERATURE.—See the literature referred to at the end of next 
article. J. A. GRAHAM. 


BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN.—Bhutan, or 
more correctly ‘Bhotan’ (i.e. ‘the end of Bhot 
{or Tibet’), the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Benga is of the British Indian province borderin 
it), is a large independent principality meneied 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 
valleys are sparsely peopled by a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which calls itself ‘Duk-pa’ (spelt 
hBrug-pa), a term which is also employ d tu 
denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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the cola: The Duk-pa Buddhism, as found in 
Bhotan, where it appears to be the sole recognized 


form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive unreformed type of Lamaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the way of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of Sakya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. a.D. a Lama from 
the adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Bhotan at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied the country. This Lama, 
named Z’ab-drung Nag-dban rnam-rgyal, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotanese Grand 
Lama, or high: priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dharma Raja, or 
‘Religious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rule, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a newly-born male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a ‘re-incar- 
nation’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temporal 
concerns, and is called Deb-Raja, or ‘ Provincial 
Regent or Governor’; and he seems usually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentious and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : ‘ Chief 
of the Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvati [the Hindu goddegs of learning] in learn- 
ing, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, and Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lamaism is an 
offshoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
Kar-gyu-pa, who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Milaraspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lamaism (Nying-ma). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired ‘revelation’ 
alleged to have been unearthed by a Lama named 
San-gyas-glin, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit-worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, and that of the head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons (Duk) which is related in explanation of 
tbe etymology of the sectarian title ‘ Duk-pa.’ 
The Bhotanese laity as well as the priests, inhke 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho’, which is the 
residence of the Dharma Raja and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 
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by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 500. In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot be stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 5000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also a consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 


LireratorE.—Sir A. Eden, Rept. Mission to Bhotan, 1878; 
W. Griffith, Journals, 1847; Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, 1854, i. 136, 372; Sir C. R. Markham, Mission of 
Bogie and Manning, 1876, pp. lv, 27, etc.; S. Turner, Embassy 
to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet, 1806, pp. 313, etc. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 1899, pp. 246-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 44, 55, 68, 226, 242, 284, an 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 

L. A. WADDELL. 


BIBLE. 
[W. SANDAY.] 


THE word ‘ Bible’ has come to mean substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur’aa 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we speak 
of ‘the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant simply ‘ books’ in the 

lural; 7a fi8Ala was a particular collection of 

ooks, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of the word goes back to the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 B.c.); ef. 1 Mac 12%. When 
the Greek f:8\la was transliterated into Latin, it 
came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 


The earliest example of this use known to the writer is that 
given by Sir James Murray, OHD, 8.v. ; it occurs in a library 
catalogue of the 9th cent. (Becker, Catal. Biblioth. Anttq. 
p. 42, cf. p. 172). Jerome used the term bibliotheca [sacra] (du 
Cange, 8.v.}—an expressive designation of the ‘divine library ’ 
compressed into a single volume; and this term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op. cit. pp. 4, 13, 16, 17, 24, 43, 59, 60, etc.). The word char- 
acteristic of Cassiodorus (c. 487-580) is pandectes ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandects in 633, and Cassiodorus 
his Institutes about 544. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
written, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. After 
the invention of writing, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of religion, the 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The graphic scene (Jer 86) in which 
Jehoiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward appearance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Graco- 
Roman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was papyrus (2 Jn!2); and it is probable that most of the 
books of NT were originally written on papyrus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2 Ti 413). But alike in the case of 
OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written in slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held in both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at time, and was rolled up with the left hand and unrolled 
with the right as it was read. 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, as 
given in the Talmud (Baba bathrda, 14) and still observed in 
German and French MSS, the order of the Prophetical Books is 
that of length: Jer., Ezek., Is., Min. Proph., corresponding to 
each other as 24: 21: 19: 17 (Budde). [In like manner in NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that of length.] 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name to wrong authors, 
e.g. several anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions) 
added to the prophecy of Zechariah, etc. 


The Christian Bible then was a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external description, but on] 
external. It is of more importance that both 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 
—— for both OT and NT. And when we have 

one 80, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
day. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather- doctrinal; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 


It should be explained at the outset that in what follows the 
broad results of criticism, as at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analysis of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books as is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is practically drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
B.0. 621; those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorized centre of Nader! Plt the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for so long, and they 
have been so closely and severely tested in the daily work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the present writer they must be regarded as verified 
and establish The standard for most English students is 
substantially that of Driver, Introd. to the Li 
OT (cited as LOT; from 1891). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative) side is Dr. Orr’s Problem of the OT (from 1906). The 
present writer has much sympathy with Dr. Orr’s view of the 
religious character and use of OT; indeed, it is part of the 
purpose of this art. to show that a view not essentially dis- 
similar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facta by some in Great Britain and by a greater number on the 
Continent. It is also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orr’s 
position is permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to his have been proved to be untenable. The 

rinciple underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
historical side the Bible must be studied like any other book 


ature of the 


(e.g. like Livy, or like the medieval chronicles, which supply a 
better parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
as a religious revelation, the Bible is only on the same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and what there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and students of Comparative Religion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) have really brought the question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. It would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criticized. 

I. HisTorY oF OT. ; 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
We begin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
speaking, did the books of OT come to be written ? 
It is just on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most ogi 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 7 ; 

(1) Fragments of ancient Song.—There is more 
analogy than we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the eee of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 

eneralization broadly laid down that all national 
iteratures began with poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Babylonia 
and Eeypt. We are struck, however, oy the 
resemblance between the bards of the Odyssey, 
Phemius and Demodocus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 

rimitive song preserved in the Bible. The 
limerenos is due simply to the different condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 
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almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well (Nu 217-38, 
cL bad 16), And the character of the songs is just 
what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man: laments for the 
dead (2 Sam 1%%7 33!) exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4%, 1 Sam 21"), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu 2177-8 237), or of the backward and faithless 
friend (Jg 5'7- ¥), and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful ally (Jg 514-15 18) even though stained with 
treachery (16. vv.%-2’). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God: the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 21 1S 1877 25%); Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing (Jg 5% *%1-18), This im- 
plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 55). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, i.e. ‘of the 
Upright,’ eae a book in which were sung 
the leeds of the heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord’ (Jg 54) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continuous history in Prose.—The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger body, have 
come down to us embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By. the time of David a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and Le ie y 
advancing civilization of the reigns of David and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2S 9-20, with which should go1K 1.2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor,—recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another,—that more 
than one leading scholar (e.g. Budde after Duhm) 
has traced it to ‘the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,’ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathoth (1 K 26), 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well be taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a continuation backwards of the narrative 
of 2S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far back as Creation 
itself, Such was the work of the so-called Jahwist 
(known by the symbol J), If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J} J* etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages. These writers are usually anony- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became established among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

When once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
inthe Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the influence of the prophets, who 
by this time had become powerful. e know that 
the prophets joined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of history 
may have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, ‘Rel. of Israel,’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 
656"). It is interesting to possess two lines of ‘te 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.C. 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets of the earlier period.— 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. They reflect the national 
character, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit and fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and idealized biographies of the patriarchs : 
they are still more prominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges; and they are prominent even 
in the life of Saul.and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can see that the 
religion of Israel was as yet very imperfectly 
moralized; and it was by no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees ; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(‘teraphim,’ Gn 31): 9 #4) Jo 175,15 1913; ‘ephod’ 
[possibly], Jg 877 17° 1845; ‘strange gods,’ Gn 
354, Jos 242 1 23), 

These things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearly 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
helps to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out- 
side himself. It was not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
obliged to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the background. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It was in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50”). We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 
_ewene as the prophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such: contrast, e.g., the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy in the 


earlier version (1) S 91-1016 1]1!-1. 15 ]132-7a. 16-18. 28, 
14) and in the latér (1 S 7. 8. 10!7-™ 12. 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and predomi- 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called ‘writing Prophets.’ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases the 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1 S 10°13), The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 71" 
121%), These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of res 
The impulse to this may have come with the 
general advance of civilization; in the court of 
David and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (28 86, 1 K 4? RVm). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
prophecy. There was a higher form of prophecy 
and a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves with repeating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight of religion. Such a lower truth was the 
doctrine that had grown be of an impending 
judgment, a ‘day of the Lord,’ upon the heathen. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He would one day avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would be turned 
against Israel itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3? 5'& 20 68 77-9 8% 3 gi-4), As this 
announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatural that the prophet should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
might be verified by the event. We know that 
they were so verified, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. These were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise, An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to be 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the world. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and suffering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal experience (Hos 1-3, Ezk 24, 
and we may surely add Is 53), they were always 
above the highest ioral of their surroundings, and 
the truths brought out in them form a continuous 
revelation. 

(4) The eat Law as far as the Deuteronomic 
Reformation.—The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing the importance that it did 
to the work of Moses. We repeatedly find the lines 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the belief to which it gave 
expression may be more correctly described as 
Henotheism than as Monotheism—although, that 
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is, it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the absolute assertion 
that there was no God but one—it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotheism. The Deuteronomic ‘ Hear, O Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a ste 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taught Moses, 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 21!" 18, with the other songs in the 
same chapter (vv.! 77-8), for both Ex 15 and Nu 
23.24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus areidealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hannibalic 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was bee natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind—thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
volcano—that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it came about that, when the more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israelin Canaan.* And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken,—and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose,— 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses : 

‘What is this thing that thou doest to the be se why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God: when 
they have a matter, they come unto me; and I judge between 
&% man and his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises : 

‘Be thou for the people to God-ward, and bring thou the 


causes unto God : and thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, 





* This is one of the current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 
(Exp. 1908, pp. 118 ff., 193 ff 346 ff.) and defended by Prof. G. A. 
Smith (ib. p. 254 ff.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens: and let them judge the people at all seasons: and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall judge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.’ 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
aremarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded his authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs, or ‘elders’; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know about the 
much older Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, it 
would not be at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of his laws to writing. And these laws 
might well be the nucleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can be 
marked off as such is the so-called ‘ Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 2072-2333), We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. The Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezra. 

For us it is more important to notice the land- 
mark formed by the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel ; there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer division between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described in a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

‘And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders 

of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the king went up to the house 
of the Lord, and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and great: and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood on the 
platform (RVm), and made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book ; and all the people stood to the covenant’ 
(2 K 2318), 
‘We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike—the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people—accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves. This is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,’ which means ‘authoritative,’* and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do so only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 245-8 (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 2072-23%8, or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con- 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given—as oracular responses from 
God, The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Cf. esp. Zahn, Grundriss d. Gesch. d. NZ' Kanons?, p. 10. 
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coming from God. In precisely the same way 
Hammurabi is represented as ‘receiving his laws 
from the seated sun-god Samas, the judge of 
heaven and earth’ (Johns, Oldest Code, p. ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, but at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth? 

(5) The later stages of History, Prophecy, and 
Law.—We have seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, and 
receiving @ permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
the Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modern 
point of view, which expects that history shall 

history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written with 
& purpose; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal of worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priest] 
regulations for worship are equally invested with 
an oracular form; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive predicts which might at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply upon the historical writings. The 
same school which produced Deuteronomy—a 
coalition, as it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or pres the garb of prophet—besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judgeit. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history. (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests’ 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘book of the law’ 
which Ezra brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year B.C. 444. By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexateuch. (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical writing is similar, though 
not quite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


fervour of the Deuteronomic school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, expressing itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematized law; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical ; such warmth as there is 
in Chron. is thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great figures stand out, both 
belonging to the period of the Exile: Ezekiel (c. 
592-570 B.C.), ad the so-called ‘Second Isaiah’ 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., Mal., Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zec 8-14) now bound up with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not be supposed that all the laws which are 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system; the writers do not hesitate to set down 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. But even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both leaders 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
evidently modelled upon those with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the effect proved to be more lasting. 

(6) The Hagiographa: (i.) Psalms, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature, (lii.) other Books.—The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit, 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent be ge not only in the Sena 
writings proper, but also in the laws and institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prepece writings em- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception—gradually becoming still higher 
and purer—of the being and character of God, 
and a ne stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially the same spirit and the 
same principles which took effect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve as a standing example of 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
which were the outcome of the spirit that we have 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature, 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation reached their 
fullest development; but the consequences were 
felt over a wider area; indeed the prophetic spirit 
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(if, for short, we may call it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings—Kéthabim or Hagio- 
rapha. These again fall into three classes: (i.) 

salms of David (so called), with the addition— 
outside the stricter Canon—of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called); (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and— 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon—the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks off the three ee poetical works: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, and the so-called ‘Five Rolls’— 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. (Koheleth), Esther—which 
were read respectively at the five church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah. For our 
purpose it may be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

(i.) Psalms.—Although the Psalms are not creative 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law— 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without—they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life f Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion: 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer—with the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying before God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religious literature of 
Babylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
P take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them—and to claim beyond 
possibility of dispute or question—an unique place 
in religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
oy neregite the presence of its God. 

rom the beginnings of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distil strains in which the poet 
speaks: he re in the name of the communit 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
as an individual. e may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not help expressing the collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But thia 
was a different thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken up and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘the vmaloal of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time when the self-consciousness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to us 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, we 
should be inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may be a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes nuprosers under 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations. 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature.—The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the "Habrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘wise 
men’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18"*), Practically this class is found 
in all rising civilizations; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as well as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 497, Ob 5, cf. Job 
21"); and so, too, had t and the ‘children of 
the east’ (1 K 4%), In Israel no one equalled 
King Solomon in fame (1 K 4”-*). This fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr 1 10! 251), just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go back to 
this early date. The ‘wisdom’ of the Hebrews 
differed from the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 3%: 8, Job 28). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in the first instance a natural spontaneous 
product of the soil; it was only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treated as a form of 
literature. As such they me more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on; they begin 
with short and pithy sayings, and only gradually 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, as 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in the Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are oe cae due to the influence of the 
Diaspora, and through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this direction especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is a Jewish product, also late, of a 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew 
literature—the tendency to scepticism and pessim- 
ism, which is, however, kept within bounds by 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This 
book no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But we may be 
glad that this type too should have received its 
consecration, For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting (Ee 7? 8), 

(iii.) Other Books.—We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most important 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, which becomes what we now call ‘ apoca- 
lyptic.’ It had had some precursors in the older 
ee books (especially Is 24-27 and Joel) ; but 

rom the time of the Maccabees onwards the new 

type definitely took the place of the old. It was 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into the more distant future; it is persistently 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, 
mythological—in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only book of its class which found its way. 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the suffering saints in the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
date. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were called 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70. But it does not follow that 
every apocalyptic writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Drs Charles has recently shown good 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to_the 
comparatively calm and settled time of John 
Hyreanus (B.C. 135-105). 

Another special gen7, which we find distributed 
among different sections of the Canon as the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale—instructive in 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would be the very 
pleasing idyllic story of Ruth, the deeper religious 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. 

2. Formation of the OT Canon.— We have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
books composed along the lines of the different 
branches of Hebrew literature. We have tried— 
very roughly—to put the several books into their 
places in the sae a of this literature, and to 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno- 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We 
might call this the ‘natural history’ of the first 
pat of the Bible. We have indeed, it may be 
1oped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way 
from having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point 
which we have reached and the further point 
which marks the completion of OT as a body 


of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages : (i.) the collection of the books into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
investing of this volume with certain attributes 
by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 
The first is an external process raising only, or at 
least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
sions—the number of books to be included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality—the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purposes it may be well to take our 
start from a point which happens to stand out 
distinctly, pitied at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach, commonly known as Ecclesi- 
asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the book, which he 
translated into Greek about the year B.C. 130. 
The younger writer refers several times to the 
religious literature of his nation. He speaks 
of it always under three heads: ‘whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps’; ‘my grandfather 
Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers’; ‘not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
books.’ 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon.—The threefold 
division, as we have just seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of books embraced within a larger 
unity. The three collections appear to have 
succeeded each other in order of time, and the 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The five books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.C. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that we associate with the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The final collection and codification 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant past or produced to give roundness and 
completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
the new class of scribes. The marking off of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than this, 
J supplying in addition parts of the Book of Joshua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. From the point of view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah the main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re-establishment of 
the people under stable conditions; for them, 
history as such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception—the very highest—of the obliga- 
tion of law, the origin of which they believed to 
be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes ont in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books ui the Law thus 
became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
the Prophets, when they came to be added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Philo (0d. after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
to it. 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the Prophets we go down about two centuries 
to c. 200 B.c. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted with the 
Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews, 1 aan 2 Sam. 
and 1 and 2 Kings were contained in single rolls 
and were not divided; so that there were four 
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‘Former Prophets,’ as they were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘ Latter Prophets’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., XI1.), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by B.C. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘the Twelve Prophets’ in 
Sir 49° (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from about B.c. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
redecessors (Ezk 3817, Is 447 461° 488, Zec 14: 72-7), 

he actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale); but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly prophetic, a practical exemplification 
of Jer 187-8, 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro- 
duced his grandfather's work to his countrymen 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process of formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘other books,’ ‘rest of the books’), partly 
from the fact that the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44, 74. 79. 83 may probably be set down as 
Maceabzean) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.c. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.C. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon.—It was 
in the course of the Ist cent. B.c. that the process 
of adding books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end, Edifying books went on being com- 
posed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora, 
but by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 

lace them on the same footing with the older 

criptures. It can only have been quite geasuelly 
that this reluctance gained strength suflicient to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.C. 70-40 was 
marked off from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities—in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing—were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite of their efforts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D, 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. Akiba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned and 
detined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma, The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.C. 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon, p. 161 n.); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticism abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
ity co-extensive with inspiration was definitely 
affirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty-four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Heb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.C. 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest strength was in 
Egypt, went on a mae their own, not regulated 
by the schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, diflering 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord- 
ing to subject, was adopted; and other edifying 
books were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An additional proof that, even when the list of books was 
provisionally formed, it was not so fixed as it afterwards 
became, is supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the LXX 
with the Heb. shows many marked variations; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan., Esther, Ezra, 
Tobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And it is in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.p. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by Lagarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly stated that the extant MSS 
were all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where R. Akiba met his death. 


(3) The idea of the Canon. — Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long periud. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of OT as in a special sense the Word of 
God? Our next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground of the idea.—When we speak of the 
Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe the prophetic message. The prophet 
was revarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine influence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece; his own personality dropped out of sight; 
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he prefaced what he had to say by the formula, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

This conception was wide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, e.g. 
of Delphi or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the belief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together (e.g. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8th and 7th cents. B.C.) 
exercised a beneficent influence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods (e.g. the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a great interval between 

henomena like these and the confident burning 

aith of the Heb. prophets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although. the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and degrees 
between the lower and the higher forms of Heb. 
A nag it is only right to remember that the 
igher forms triumphed so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical books that the existence of 
the lower forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet was a man with a message from 
God ; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally that 
it was preserved by tradition and so came to 
embodied in writing (eg. 2S 1216, 1 K 11%), 
But a time came when (as we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
prophecies; and it is in this way that the corpus 
of prope writings has survived and confronts 
us wit. pore witness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to the spoken word, 
and the written word did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition was of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or provi- 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of propley as the most Oe, and central of 
those which made of the OT a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
which they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and we can see in them the 
psychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is laid bare before 
us to a degree that bardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophetic 
res is also to a large extent pre-historic. Such 

owledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the epoch-making character of that 
work. We have already hinted (p. 564f.) at the 
general conception that we are led to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophec 
which was not only the continuation of & WOr. 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum-total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a eee that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure. 

The Heb. people were therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses; and if, on the score 
of criticism, we are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical value 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
down to us, there are none to be made from the 

roportions of the dim but grand figure which 
ooms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplished through this in pay ways most 
colossal of His human ministers. It is therefore 
not without reason that the Law lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in which it is not. We ma 
understand this from the way in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
historical importance of Moses was abundantly 
recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and defined, because 
there was no necessity for such discussion. It 
was simply taken for granted as the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this new law there should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is the ‘evangelical 
prophet’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. : 

It must be allowed that, as compared with these 
two great divisions, the Law and the Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 

lemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement’ should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple- 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were to strike out the Psalms! The sense of what 
that gap would mean may bring home to us the 
value of the Psalter in the scheme of Revelation. 
And, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books oe not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should be very loath to incur. And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering of a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be spared. 

These outlying books may be described as ex- 
amples of ‘applied religion.” Some are higher in 
the species, and some are lower; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentary, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its special mission from God. 

(5) Extension of the idea.—So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the growth of the 

ebrew literature and of the special qualities 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, but they are the ultimate facts which 


led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
enerally, is apt to be unequal in its different parts. 

he doctrinal conception. of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of rebexton 
upon an accomplished fact. . 

We have been trying to analyze those elenyents 
in the original Scriptures which caused thei to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mint turns back upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural: a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God; does it not follow that it 
must be also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in its parts, a finished whole from 
which nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could be added? These consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in effect identical with that formulated 
by the Rabbis in the first century of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at being 
scientific; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison with the original 
facts. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal.—The technical 
term used by the Rabbis, where we say that a 
book ‘is canonical,’ is that it ‘defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another way of saying that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must be ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 

ls him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
bar word ‘canonical’ is less expressive; it only 
means that the book is ‘on the list,’ i.e. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, was the earliest Greek use; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘canonical’ is ‘apoc- 
ryphal,’ which means, poverty ‘hidden, or with- 
drawn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘hidden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘hidden’ because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. e can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other. 
A number of books were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
= for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were wr dsd wine) or withdrawn, for the converse 
reason, because they were thought to be pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the writings in question 
were in the first instance more rates the 
Jewish oe (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruch). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind were composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Rabbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D. Judaism more and more turned 
its back upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Christian writers (Origen and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
with Judaism; and so it came about that what 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with the Reformers. And the 
word ‘apocryphal,’ which began by being used in 
a o sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one; esoteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically everything that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
by side, with a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself different shades of opinion 

revailed in different quarters. The Reformed 

hurches were the most thoroughgoing; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term ‘ deutero-canonical ’—an invention of Sixtus 
Senensis in 1566. 

LitERATURE.—Among the most recent and instructive works 
on the subject of this article are: Budde, Gesch. d. althebr. 
Litteratur, with Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha by Bertholet (Leipzig, 1908) [Budde’s Kanon d. AT 
(1900) is more restricted in scope]; Gunkel, ‘ Die isr. Literatur’ 
Jo Kultur d. Gegenwart, Berlin and Leipzig, 1906); Cornill, 

inleit. in d. AT' (from 1891; 6th ed., 1908); Hélscher, Kanonisch 
u. Apokryph (leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed. b 
Kautzsch, with the help of other scholars, Die Heilige Schrift 
d. AT (1894; 2nd ed. begun in 1908), and his Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepiqraphen (1900), are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work in Driver's Introd. to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892); and a translation re B. W. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1895). Excellent 
editions of the Apocalyptic writings have been supplied b: 
Charles; and Swete’s Introd. to the OT in Greek (1900) 
full of exact information as to the relation of the Heb. and Gr. 
Bibles, The present writer’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(from 1893) may perhaps still be referred to. The reader will 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, the West- 
minster series, the Century Bible, etc.). 

Il. History or NT. 

In two points the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. oth proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘pneumatic’ or in- 
spired men, and yet both were written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of St. John) the attitude of the 
writer of the NT work is very like that of an OT 
pares or apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 

y the old name as a ‘prophecy.’ But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were different and peculiar. And before going 
further we must try to explain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written.— 
(1) The Epistles.—(i.) Of St. Paul.—The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Christian Religion were all 
past and over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career; the late comer Paul had joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lands. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up with preaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13%-14"5), but has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had- begun and was some way 
advanced—it would be about the year A.D. 51— 
when a letter was written, followed by a second, 
which are both in our possession (1 and 2 Thess. ). 
These two Epistles are the first beginnings of NT. 
It is highly probable that other letters had been 
written by St. Paul before them; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul was evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that such letters should have perished, but 
that the two of which we have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemporaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among whom he moved, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
but that they well deserved to be prized and 
treasured. As correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to correspondence: the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or his converts 
wrote to him, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul bamsslh, was no common man. It was not 
for nothing that his previous career should have 
been so eventful; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under- 

one the shock of his conversion, and that after 
it he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leadin 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles and 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. He himself in marked degree was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power (1 Co 24), and the 
effect of this was felt not only in the crises of 


action and life, but in the quieter moments in’ 


which he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was that, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to be, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a trivial way. Behind all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness and force. And behind 


St. Paul’s arian there was always the whole 
man; not intellett alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to be remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological processes; we are speaking of real 
and mighty cleegeas proceeding from the living 
God. This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at work in St. Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, 7. 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Resurrection. The fires were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
effect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
which was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all; or rather, not a single wave 
but a succession of waves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to be continuous. St. Paul himself 
did but share in this. He knew periectly well 
that whatever endowment he himself pospearad 
was not self-generated ; it was not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement which 
required extraordinary expression. It was a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call when it once came to him was irresistible ; 
it was useless to fight against it; as he himself 
says, a necessity was laid upon him (1 Co 9!*). 
The necessity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot do better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if we wish to understand what the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ was. It is true that 
this working took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14); 
they were attended by payzical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should atiect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modern writers 
speak as though this were the sum of the whole 
matter, and as though we from the lofty platform 
of the discipline of science could afford to look 
down upon these humble phenomena, Humble 
they may be in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves; they are so far from being 
the sum of the whole matter that they are only 
as it were the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. Look, again we may say, at St. Paul’s 
Epistles. How much is there in them of the 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick? These 
things certainly are implied, but they are behind 
the scenes; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that is not behind the scenes. 
He himself put these phenomena into their right 
place, though he did not under-value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, expression of 
that mighty force which possessed his whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a sense of the true 
proportions of things, we shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘Great Epistles’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong-in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just so much as we see; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident—of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
aecident—what kind of subject-matter the inspira- 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving ae 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. 13. 15; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time; 
but it is this same inspiration dealing with lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We sere it the evidence of indwelling Deit 
in man. e no longer suppose that this indwell- 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modern point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modern man, when he has found it, goes 
on oy way rejoicing, like one that findeth goodly 

earls. 

5 It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but it did not correspond with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in the management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp of a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10"), 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten, pp. 165-167); in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason is that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
.by Deissmarin) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christian era, 
two distinct types of letters: the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘epistle,’ 
which was a more formal composition intended for 
a wider public, though for literary reasons couched 
in the form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the existence of this species of composition may 
have had some slight influence upon St. Paul, and 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. grew spontaneously out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
would not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a different footing in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole body of 
Pauline Epp., but whose doubts have met with no support 
from the best authorities, and may now be regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certain (1 Thess., Rom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Col., which are indeed questioned, but on 
very insufficient grounds. There is more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insufficient reason, for hesitation as to Eph. ; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three so-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 


(ii.) Other Epistles.—The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us: Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him- 
self, but by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul had never lived or had never 
written, the force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scribendi correspond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation which his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co 10"), gave both a stimulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (137*%5), but it partakes more 
of the character of another class of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St. Paul was 
not naturally a writer, but a man of thought and 
action who was driven into writing; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we may 
believe with some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cast his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles—1 Pet., 
1 Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
wide and vague address of the two that have 
addresses: 1 Pet. is destined for ‘the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Minor; James ‘ to the 
twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion.’ Per- 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churches, but in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more than a formula for publication; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to strangers 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Apostle, and that would be all. 1 Jn. has ne 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of the second pers. plur.; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe. When this is said, 
it is not intended that the writer deliberately 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un- 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2 and 3 Jn. are genuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com- 
positions, which appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. ; 

1 Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., but it also borrows directly 
from some of these (e.g. Rom., Eph.) in parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativeness prevents the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. James a a judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and its moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with Behave: prob- 
lems in a | Sods spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the principles on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess. p. 125f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 
is a fit pendant to the Fourth Gospel, and comes 
with all the Ae re weight of the personality 
of its author. ‘The two smaller Epp., while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. is anonymous : the question both as to its author- 
ship and as to the community to which it was addressed is 
intricate and difficult to bring to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 

resent time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is very early 
tClem. Rom.); and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is equally early proof 
of the existence of Ep. of James; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2and 3 Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn. as Philem. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepi- 

raphic writings that bear the name of St. Peter (along with 

osp., Apoc., and Preaching of Pet.). But that does not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esp. ch. 1 and 3°18), Beyond 
some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
its origin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of 1 Pet., Ja., 
1, 2,3 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not he is to 
be identified with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet. and Ja. 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

LITERATURE.—As to Hebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through Lk. or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Orig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 

ess of Luther's. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
een made by Harnack, ZNTW (1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician (1908), p. 301 ff. The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H. Chase in Hastings’ 
DB iii. 779; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the com- 
position of the first Ep., see G, Milligan, Thess. (1908) p. 125 f. 

(2) The Gospels and Acts. — We have seen in 
what an incidental and spontaneous manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable dimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writings peculiar to Christianity. To under- 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For the first years after the Lord’s Resurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master’s speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intenser hope begin to subside. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord, 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in which they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
but by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT. They are in any case the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume. In these chapters 
it might be said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes; the Benedictus, 
for example, is re ae entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
Christian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing,—and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written,— 
they were in any case not at once published. The 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small an 
private circle; and they must for a number of 
years have been confined to that circle. Not until 
St. Luke came across them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts than in the case of St. Luke. There are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more reason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the conver- 
gence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen- 
dent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to be 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a number of living witnesses. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin by setting down 
their recollections in writing. hey doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. But the motive at 
work at first was not what we should call historical 
or biographical. It was exactly expressed by the 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating with, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of hope and salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and description of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘the Gospel’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex- 
pressed. We have specimens of it in important 
passages like 1 Co 11-76 1518. Such narratives 
must have entered largely into the mapadéces 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co 11? 2 
2 Th 2” 3%). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts; but it was so well assured of them 
that it did not find it necessary to be constantly 
reminding itself about them. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon the past, even 
such a past. : 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon proved necessary 
to expprenen the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the other missionaries. Especially was this the 
case in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must remember, had to be built up from 
the very first. They had a great many elementary 
lessons to learn. ven the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had much to learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism. 
The earliest Evangelical document of which we 
have any trace (except perhaps Lk 1. 2)—the 
earliest Evangelical document that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Church—was 
the little book, corresponding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. 576 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
to be identified with the Matthean Logia men- 
tioned by Papias (Eus. HZ iii. 39). We describe 
this work as intended for the whole Church, 
because there was certainly no circumscribing 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, 
though the writer probably had in his mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, i.e. that part of 
the East that was nearer to himself. The leading 
purpose of this little book appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them as Christians. It was felt that this could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses—t.e. shorter and 
longer sayings—of Christ. There was no idea of 
writing a biography, and not even in this case 
of composing a ‘Gospel’ (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole Gospel. As time went on, 
and the expectation of Christ’s Second Coming 
became weaker, Christians were thrown back upon 
themselves. They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith that wasin them. They had had these 
grounds ‘placarded before their eyes’ (Gal 3!) by 
a number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, ‘written on water.’ 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impelled the Christians at 
Rome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Mark, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking this teaching of St. 
Peter’s as the nucleus of his work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So arose the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others. It met (as we say) ‘a 
felt want’; and from that time onwards St. Mark’s 
Gospel was taken as at once a pattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. The Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel with Q and nota 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important—ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt, and Lk.—that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew (a potiors 
parte), though the framework of it was derivea 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, but with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had access, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biographical (though it did not aim, and 
could not have aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modern 
biography). Still it took a narrative form; and 
its Tending motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in others. Like St. 
Mark’s Gospel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who a ears to have 
stood to the writer in what we shou call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron’ (Lk 1%"). The success of this 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of ‘The Acts of 
the Apostles.’ It is still addressed to the same 
Theophilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; because its opening paragraph differs so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, ¢.g., Ac 1° with Lk 24) that it seemssafe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘trilogy’ is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume closes, but must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi- 
tion and authority, presupposing what has been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
—none of a fundamental character—it corrects the 
work of predecessors; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially different in character and pur- 

ose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 

is work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘ These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name’ (Jn 20%), 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is onl 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his wor 
too is a ‘Gospel,’ t.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, ‘like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not aim at 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally he sets right some few things that 
had been ‘forgotten or misdelivered’; he fills up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly all that had been done in Judea. But the 
great thing that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-affirm, with the conscious- 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
do not assert that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error; we do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some prejudicial effect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 


on fact. 

The views implied above as to the origin and character of the 
first three or ‘Synoptic’ Gospels are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
very generally agreed that our present First and Third Gospels 
rest upon previously cian 3 documents. One of these docu- 
ments is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St. 
Mark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of 8t. Matthew and St. Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some portions 
of St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter writer having been compelled by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St. Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is better referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone had access. The present writer fully believes 
that the two important extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
criticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
the end of the lst century a.p. He would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
because they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state- 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (especially as to its want of completeness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. Itis interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (if it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ work ; and we believe that it throws a welcome 
light upon the composition of his own Gospel. The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately indebted to Clement of Alexandria 
(Eus. H# yi. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis- 
fied with the treatment of the more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a ‘spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to us to describe the real course of things better than any of the 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us rather an open 
question whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with John 
the-son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case we have little doubt that he had been a per- 
sonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 


(3) The Apocalypse of St. John and other 
Writings.—Only one more work remains to be 
considered of those included in our present Canon. 
This is the cl igre of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have already pointed out 
that the author throughout describes his own book 
as ‘a, prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word is used in OT. It corresponds, however, 
rather to the later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to that of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not less certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should be noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth century that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon 

The formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


cluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to be collected ; 
how they were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how by degrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could be admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
reflecting upon the books which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century—if it can even then be 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 
of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
as we found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the sub- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sclousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Spirit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their own body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper- 
ceptible development to harden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centuries 
more to determine finally the number of books that 
were to be included in it. 

III. THE PERMANENT SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CANON OF OT AND NT. 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, the Christian Church was in possession of a 
complete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
absolutely, because the Syriac Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an ecumenical sanction of 
the existing list we must wait for the Quinisextine 
Council of A.D. 692. But for by far the greater 
part of Christendom the formation of the Canon 
was practically finished by about A.D. 400. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modernism that 
it has been seriously salled: in question. We shall 
give a typical example of the way in which it is 
now being ee 

1. The Modernist challenge.—An able member 
of the advanced school, now deceased, in a pam- 
phlet on the Work and Method of so-called New 
Lestament Theology, cut at the root of the 
current conception in the following uncompromis- 
ing terms :— 

‘If the New Testament writings arose in the course of a 
particular history and are the witnesses and documents of 


that history, then the question at once presents itself to us: 
Why should our science (i.e. the science of NT Theology) deal 
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recisely with these writings and only with these? The answer 
is; because they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No New Testament writing was born with the predicate 
*‘canonical.” The proposition ‘‘A writing is canonical” only 
means in the first instance that after the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries—perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this snhject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instructive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority in other matters—and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it—is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here.’ 

It is fair to the writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make: 


‘No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Ohurch, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nearest extra- 
canonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating.’ 


In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

“If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writings 
under the point of view of ‘‘an experience after the fact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not be considered as canonical, but only as writings that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary line for 
the subject-matter of our science should be drawn at the point 
where a real break begins to appear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not to be sought in religious 
value.’ * 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. The writer is certainly right in basing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought we to throw over that idea? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of ‘striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion,’ he probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 571*) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea. The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable. 

2. The reply.—It is true that no book either of 
the New Testament or of the Old ‘was born with 
the predicate ‘‘canonical.”’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT and NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable differences 
of degree, were born with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled ‘canonical’; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the history 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to be recognized as payne its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer—or, no longer 
primarily—in connexion with its place in the his- 
tory, but with reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines, 

(1) The human aspect of Inspiration. —If we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which runs through the whole Bible, and 
which, ey speaking, may be said to distinguish 

* W. Wrede, Uber Aufgabe u. Methode d. sog. neutest. Theo- 
logie (Gottingen, 1897), p. 11f. 
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it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
best embrace the different modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
shading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular books are rightly in- 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous plleaomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that thie 
judgment of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On the whole, posterity 
has confirmed the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs. For the purpose of our inquiry we 
may take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of the lawgiver, of the psalmist, of the 
wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, as we have said, that of the pees is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 
quite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah; but the 
ditterence is that, whereas in the case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to be content with inferences 
backwards from analogies for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are more fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of the writers, which makes the evidence they 
POPE comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
And yet some of the Psalms can hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. When 
they speak, the language they use is as though 
tad Hinselé were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher. level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
‘words of the Lord.’ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religious literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread'over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of effect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as we 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that the Prophetic Books of OT were books com- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
to claim that they are sui generis. The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling has in it an element belonging te 
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the time at which they spoke and wrote. Even so, 
that element does in some ways only strengthen 


their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modern times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be possessed again. 

f all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not know one that grapples with 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old. Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions : 

‘When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two things, namely, of the fact that God was speaking, and also 
of what He spake? When the word of God came to him, did 
its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tinctive manner, apart altogether from the contents? Orrather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet-in all probability something 
like our own,—that double kind of feeling which we express by 
saying that any opinion we have is God’s truth? . . . The same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, religious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet’s mind, which 
formerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men still have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?’ (op. cit. p. 111f.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a modern writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as ‘ God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in the Bible; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
ception that he has of truth. 

here is no reason to deprecate these modern 
analogies. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest experience of our own; and the cases de- 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modern 
habits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
wanting or much feeblerin ourown. That element 
really fits into their place in history ; itis part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular of the relation of the 
Divine cali to themselves. The main question that 
we have still to ask is, how far this conception of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts. But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
side of God rather than of man. 

(2) The Divine aspect of Inspiration.—The ques- 
tion that we now proceed to ask amounts to saying, 
Were the preene: and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him? Granting that this language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
—the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of history? We shall apply two criteria: 
(a) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man? and 
(®) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He 1 ‘God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 












and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken untd us in his Son,’ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double point of view that has just been stated ? 

(a) The question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a wide-spread belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
modern expression of this belief when the poet 
Says : 

‘Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 


meet— ; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.’ 
The whole idea of Spirit ‘speaking to’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor ; the operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we think of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowed that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if we are to suppose that God has ‘spoken 
to’ man, how should He speak? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit? Surely it is very credible that the 
method of communication chosen might well be 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
which the Bible te to describe the relation of 
God to man; and, simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the case in more appropriate terms. 

(6) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. As 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as they can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
be a broad correspondence between this department 
and other departments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 

resents what we call a process of evolution ; the 

istory of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expressed in terms of evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable laws; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our knowledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous a consistent. The different 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faith, as its data lie before 
us in the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds for supposing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religious history will be established in 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the Bible 
from this point of view of ‘an increasing purpose,’ 
they seem quite worthy to have come from God. 
If we take them as a revelation of what God Himself 
is and of the method of His dealings with mankind, 
and if we bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficult to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought asa whole. There is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a way of speak- 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The Holy Spirit 
is not bound. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It permeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
and another after that. It is the same Spirit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and defining. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls ‘degrees’ and ‘kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit through a long succession 
of human spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the wind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitalizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results : 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3. Correction of older views.—The progress of 
knowledge is progress in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote beh ane and common to many races of 
men. The idea of an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. The common name ‘in- 
spiration’ covers all its varied meaning; just as the 
common name ‘ God’ covers a whole gamut of con- 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to be 
denied or rejected; but it must be brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessarily at first the idea was My fe figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a book 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk 2°-3*). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic way of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways—many ways—in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen that, even within 
these a cag allowance must be made for differ- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks without change, the thought of one 
age into another. From this point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
in these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not—or at least ought not to be—the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, ze. of a more accurate, 


apprehension. 

LITERATURE.—The books of which the writer has made most 
use in the second half of this article are Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten (Tiibingen, 1908) ; Heinrici, Der litter. Charakter d. neu- 
test. Schriften (Leipzig, 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthumous 
OT Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1903), from which some interesting 
extracts have been made, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it are not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used: e.g. the Hinleitungen of Jiilicher, 

eiss, Zahn, and Barth, Jiilicher’s ‘ Religion Jesu’ (in Kultur 
d. Gegenwart, i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstehung d. NT, 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1904), C. Clemen (1906), W. Wrede 
(1907). But the subject is one that the writer has had before 
his mind ever since he wrote his Oracles of God (1889) and 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration (1893), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SANDAY. 
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Introduction.—Libraries might be filled with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘the Book’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses some new contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence which it has exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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asa whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Strictly speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment at the subject is M. Kihler’s 
Gesch. der Bibel in threr Wirkung auf die Kirche, 
ein Vorschlag, 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing of the authorit 

of Holy Scripture in Dogmatische Zeitfragen? (1. 
Zur Bubelfrage, 1907, pp. 266-435). What Kahler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti in ecclesia’), needs to be worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standpoint. The 
author of this article hopes to do this ; but there is 
much preliminary work to be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church down through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 
fined, the manifold effects produced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 600), medizval (to the Reformation), and 
modern does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Reformation is an important factor in all 
that is concerned with the efiect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on publiclife. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘Enlightenment’ (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

LITERATURE.—Apart from Kahler, reference can be made only 
nib a oe literature, mostly from Bible Societies: A. Ostertag, 
Die Bibel und thre Gesch., Basel, 1853, 31857, 51892, tr. into Fr. 
by Dufour with pref. by Guizot, 1857; L. N. R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story, Lond. 1858, tr. into Germ. 
by G. T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 

so into Fr., 1861; H. von der Goltz, Die universale Bedeutung 
der Bibel, 1865; B. F. Westcott, The Bible in the Church, 
1889; M. Kahler, Die Bibel das Buch der Menschheit, 1904 ; 
O. Zéckler, Die Bibel in der Gesch. des Glawbens, 1900; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen und Deuten heiliger Schriften, 1907. L. 
Diestel’s masterly Gesch. des AT’ tn der Christlichen Kirche, 


1869, and Ed. Reuss’s Gesch. der hetl. Schriften des NT®, 1885, 


are standard works of German scholarship; they deal, how- 
ever, only with pane of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Die Bibel, Ursprache u. Ubersetzungen (from 
Hauck’s PRE3 ii., iii.), Leipzig, 1900, and art. ‘ Bible’ in Hastings’ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mus. is very valuable for its 
Biblio ep hy on this subject: Bible, 1892, Appendix, 1899; also 
the Hist. Cat. of the Br. and For. Bib. Soc., vol. i. (Eng.) 1903. 

I. ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE.—1. Church and Syna- 

gogue ; the Old Testament.—Christianity came 

tom the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred writings of the Synagogue existed in 
twofold form. The foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the proclamation under Josiah in B.C. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c, 430). About the year B.C. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings—and 
thefour later—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethubim or Hagio- 
ig ae Designations like ‘the Law,’ ‘the Law 
and the Prophets,’ ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible. show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain differences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torah, which 
was translated as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a guwasi-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a different principle—historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and Gentile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, ¢.g., the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Gentile Church. Inthe year 170, Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, H# iv. 26.14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 (ib. vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius himself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus (H# iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
asius (Hpist. fest. 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Bible. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of this difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis. Luther followed Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ‘Apocrypha,’ but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as ‘useful to 
read.’ On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Sess. iv., 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ Apocrypha,’ 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 
upon which King Edward vu. took the oath at his 
accession; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 
diverging practices we see reflected the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 
that of the Diaspora. 

* On the extent to which the Wisdom of Solomon influenced 


St. Paul see Ed. Grafe, Theol. Abhandlungen, dedicated to O. v. 
Weizsicker, 1892. 
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The idea of the Canon of the Holy Scripture in- 
vol ves its unconditional authority as the regulative 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of 
this authority is always found in its Divine vrigin— 
a phrase which can be understood in very different 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘fell complete 
from heaven,’ as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity knew something of 
‘letters from heaven.’ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the book itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the author of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the books which go by their names. o distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even inits origin. The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further features: that the 70 
translators did their work separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course which its exposition 
was totake. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conveyed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of halakha, that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halakha 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was the so-called 
haggada. It was similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
sought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, ¢.g. anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development, Over and above that which lay to 
hand in the Bible, it wove with bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them- 
selves to be guided by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Rules of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by R. Ishmael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 


* For the various forms of this legend see the nassages 
collected in P. Wendland’s Aristece Hpistula, 1900, p. 86 ff. 


attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of its 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modern sense. Lesides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were credited with a second significance— 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
love-adventures of the gods were to be treated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psychological facts. 

omer would be guilty of impiety if he did not 
mean this to be done (rdvrws yap naéBnoev, el under 
adrAnyépnoev, pseudo-Heraclit. Alleg. Homer, 1), It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory it was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the Platonic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from both. Such is the 
course taken by Philo—just as arbitrary as 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in’ 
spirit. The Rabbis started from the text and made 
this or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Rabbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
method clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a halakha 
or a haggada, and while Philo leans towards the 
ideas of his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Christ. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceived as the originator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; ol rpodpijras am’ abrod éxovres Thy xdpuw 
els avrov émpopijrevoay (Barn. v. 6). Notwith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to typology. It 1s true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that which really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as well as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9° with the literal sense of Dt 254, and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1 Co 10!" Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional but widely signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
Therewere the readings from the Law (Parashiyéth) 

* Cornutus, Theologie Grace Compendium, ed. C. Lange, 


1881; Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, coll. by von Arnim; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen u. Deuten heil. Schriften, 7-11. 
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and the Prophets (Haphtaréth), the Targum, or 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrash, 
or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. All these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by halakha, and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deification made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred books—Islam, Buddhism, and Parsiism 
—and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 

LitgratuRE.—W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish 
Church 2, 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothstein, 1894); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon und Text des AT, 1891; B. Duhm, Die Entstehung des 
AT, 1897; K. Budde, Der Kanon des AT, 1900; H. B. Swete, 
An Introd. tothe OT in Greek?, 1902; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
such. i., 1902, p. 90ff., ‘Einteilungen des AT Kanons’; H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On Rassinic INTERPRETATION: F. Weber, Jtid. Theol.2, 1897, 
109ff.; W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten2, 1903, Exeget. 
Terminologie der jiid. Traditionslitt., 1905 ; C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alex. als Ausleger des AT, 1875; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 ; JE iii. 162-174. 

2. The New Testament.—Christianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28%, Mk 14°, 1 Co 1 have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of eye-witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their writings on a 
level with those of the of. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St. John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prophet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Rev 22! with 
Dt 4*). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its epistle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1Clem. lix.1, lxiii. 2), The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put ies soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read likethe OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic writings 
like Hermas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and unauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a, Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of ‘ the Gospel’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to forme a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 


expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete by the time of the old Catholic Fathers— 
Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 


Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical books is found, 
excludes the Ape of Hermas, and mentions 
that the Apoca nee of Peter is already rejected by 
some people. Down to the 5th cent. the question 


was whether single books were not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice wera 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
(HE iii. 25). In the case of Athanasius (Epist. fest. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
itscomposition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which was so 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Churches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 


LITERATURE.—B. F. Westcott, Canon 


of the NT, 1855 (61889), 
out of date; Th. Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1888-92, 


Grundriss2, 1904; A. Harnack, Das NT um das Jahr 200, 
1889 ; H. Holtzmann, Die Entstehung des NT, 1904 ; H. Lietz- 
mann, Wie wurden die Biicher des NT h. Schrift? 1907; J. 
Leipoldt, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1907; C. R. Gregory, Canon 
and Text, 1907; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903. 


3. Old and New Testament.—Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’an. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious books of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Christianity has strongly opposed every attempt 
to remove the OT, and will oppose, too, the modern 
Marcionitism. It lays stress upon the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus and primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT as are inspired 
by Greek philosophy, syncretic mysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Church has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed in 
the OT to be the object of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

LITERATURE.—E, Kautzsch, Die bleibende Bedeutung des 
AT, 1901 (21902); Ed. Grafe, Das Urchristentum u. das AT, 
1907 ; M. Kahler, Dogmat. Zettfragen2, i. 279 ff.; R. L. Ottley, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

Il. SPREAD OF THE BIBLE.—In the OT the 
Church received a book which existed in many 
and often very different copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were probabl ublished in 
numerous copies to begin with. The Epistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
be multiplied, but it was not long before they 
came to be looked upon as Holy Scripture. The 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre- 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outwardly separate, were one in spirit. 

1. Transmission.—For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earlier 
times probably, were at the outset entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary labour. Any one who 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures had to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so for 
him. It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves with the Church, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the aes in tachygraphy and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 
osal. His friend Pamphilus got copies of many 
ooks made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself.* It was his custom to carry Bibles about 
with him, and present them to jae e. Reference 
is also made to the purchase of Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo-Justin, Quest. ad Orth. 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e.g. the younger Melania.t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it wasin the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding ;{ and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calabria, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked by special 
characteristics of writing and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the differences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to prayer. later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent. the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is toa bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be- 
doe this, the Brothers of the Common Life (q.v.), 
a community founded by Gerard Groot (+1384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great difference whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as a business 
one for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from rol] to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multiplication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in the majority 
up to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
style of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent. yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known which are 


* J. A. Robinson, ‘ Euthaliana’ (7'S iii. 3, 1895), p. 34. 
t Card. Rampolla, S. Melania, 1905, p. 150. 

} L. K. Goetz, Das Kiever Hohlenkloster, 1904, p. 150. 
§ 8. Berger, RThPh, 1883, pp. 40-66. 
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partly minuscule and Lean majuscule (¢.g. 566 
and A of the Gospels; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing—Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Trish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved [e.g. Genesis, Brit. Jus. 
Pap. 212; Psalms, ib, 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Heinrici, 1903); the Prophets, Oxford, Budl. Gr. 
bibl. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity was indicated only by the leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 

archment Codices which we possess, viz. the 

atican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intended for the churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius (Vita 
Const. iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius (Apol. i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testanients, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 rae usually in 8, but up to as many as 14), 
or the ravdéxrns, made its appearance. It was 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parchment of the Sinaitic MS seems to be 
of antelope skin. Both Chrysostom (Hom. on 
Joh, 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job) complain of 
the luxury which even private people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink: ¢.g. the 
Codices of Rossano, Patmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
tule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
different colours: the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black (£v. 16=Par. Gr. 54, sc. xiv.). From the 
5th cent. onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes they were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cod. Rossanensis ; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g. the Itala 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings ; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for Genesis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (Wickhoff, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written A.D. 486 by Rabbila, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon andl the dedicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the fine nature 
of its MSS; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent. in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monks of Clugny, 
forbade all artistic decoration of books. The 
Paris Bibles,-executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. The Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance great wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 
The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scriptures, and the first 
printed book was a Bible. In the years 1453-56 
Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over parchment, but some examples of the 
Sloat printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
rinting, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 
NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of picture-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
ictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
Instruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the dibliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become léss and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent. produced a series of beautiful 
icture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, e.g., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Doré (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, ¢.g., R. Pfleiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archxo- 
logical and geographical illustration to explain the 
Bible (Pfeilstiicker, 1887 ; Miiller-Benzinger, 1900). 
LitzraTuRE.—Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 1882; W. 
Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griech. und Rém., 1907; G. Weise, 
Schrift und Buchwesen in alter und newer Zeit, 1903; J. 
W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901; E. Maunde Thompson, 


Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleography, 1893; F. G. 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS%, 1897, and Fac- 








similes of Bibl. MSS of the Brit. Mus., 1900; Westwood, 
Paleographia Sacri, Pictoria, 1845; A. Labitte, Les Manu- 
scrits et Vart de les orner, 1893; O. von Gebhardt, The 
Miniatures of the Ashburnham-Pentateuch, 1883 ; Wickhoft 
and Hartel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1895; A. Springer, Die 
Psalterillustrationen im friihen Mittelalter, 1883; Tikkanen, 
Die mittelalterl. Psalterillustration, 1895-1900 ; Haseloff, Der 
Codex Rossanensis, 1899; Kondakoff, L’Art byzantin, 1886 ; 
Die Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889; 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbticher in der ersten Hdlfte 
des Mittelalters, 1906; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Ausyange des 
Mittelalters, 1905, p. 76ff.; R. Muther, Die </testen deutschen 
Bilderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eichler, Die deutsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Stratter, 1908; Holscher, art. ‘Bilderbibel,’ in PRES u1. 
211-217; and art. ART IN MSS (Christian), vol. i. p. 860. 

2. Translation.—Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Aramaic speech. 
As a world-religion Christianity employed the 
universal language, Greek, even in Kome. .The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmachus, and Aquila seem also to have been 

ossessed of importance, especially at the outset, 
in controversies with the Jews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Hexapla,* sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the books of the NT were com- 


‘posed in Greek. The Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 


of which report had spoken since the time of Papias, 
was really a lost work. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
originals of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages. 
As late as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertullian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ployed a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic and Iberian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Christian 
literature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. Inthe East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenized form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opposing. She had to share in it if she was to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. certainly, if not about 
the end of the 2nd, there aprenced Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syria), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those other- 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difficulty of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to express the thought in the form most 
familiar. here is to be observed an inward 
assimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make its ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it is always: first 
Luther, then Weizsicker; first AV, then RV. 

* Fragments were collected by Field in 1875; new finds have 


been made by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
by Schechter and Taylor in the Genizah at Cairo. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 


Churech—the Latin revision in 378 ff. by Jerome, 
and the Syrian by Rabbila about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin Gradibion approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans- 
lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet here, too, further investiga- 
tion will likely show a succession of Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia- 
leetic but also textual differences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be added in 
the 4th and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 
menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethiopic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but also bring to light its 
SS as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
ater history of missicns, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the people and the different civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originally predominant Syriac by Byzantine influ- 
ences. The Georgian Bible lived till the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the Latin, was threatened by the 
same fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. We have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, however, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1888], 27 books of Jesus, z.e. the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas-Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Tella translated the OT (616-617), and Philoxenus 
of Mabiig the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent. in Syria and Egypt 

*It should, however, be borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gimanig Vijar (late 9th cent.) contains a number of 
fragments of both the OT and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray, 
in Actes du xiv. congres international des orientalistes, i. 
182-186, Paris, 1905); and other fragments in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sogdian) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Grunwedel and Le Cog to Chinese Turkestan 
(F. W. K. Miiller, 48AW, 1904, Appendix, pp. 34-37 and 
SBAW, 1907, pp. 260-270). 


brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that case was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
Bible of their own as the first written work in 
their language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and German translations. Like Charle- 
magne, King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 
Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, ony 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12t 
cent. brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religious move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter Waldes, 
which spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On the other hand, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, which 
can be traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it ma 
seem, found its centre in the studiwm generale 
of Paris University. Thus there came to be two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocalypse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known chiefly in connexion 
with the histoire écoldtre of Guyard des Moulins 
as the ‘Bible historiale.’ With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S. 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe as 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Provencal translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in language. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewish and Christian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and was 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Grzecus Venetus (ed. by O. von Gebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent. and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation was again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
(+1384) pave his people the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Walther’s thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 50 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
rinted Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
ohemia and the time of CharlesIv. Not till the 
15th cent. did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their own. 
With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broken by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 
lace the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
ations of its own : Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Minster, Castellio, ete. The first really effective 
factor, however, was the German Reformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
111. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther’s as nearly 
as possible. There are further to be named as 
modelled on Luther’s work—apart from the Ziirich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above—the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still preserves, in spite of the 
opposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable difference between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided upon a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863- 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Properly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these, 
Humanism (Castellio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent. an entirely 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
about 8 languages; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24; in 1600 the number had risen to 
quite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
by new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 
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LirrraTurE. — Bagster, The Bible of Every Land, 1860; 
‘Urtext u. Ubersetzungen der Bibel’ in PRE ii. iii. 1897; A. 
Loisy, Hist. Crit. du texte et des versions, 1892 (a modern 
Rich. Simon); Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, see under § 3; 
Kenyon, see under § 1; P. Corssen, ‘Bericht tiber die lat. 
Bibeltibersetzungen’ in Jahresb. tiber die Fortschritte der 
class. Altertumswissensch. i. 1899; S. Berger, Hist. de la 
Vulgate, 1893; F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshe, 
1904, and art. ‘Text and Versions’ in HBi iv. 4977 ff.; W. E. 
Crum in Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; T. Leipoldt, 
Entstehung der kopt. Kirche, 1905; A. Heider, Die athiop. 
Bibeliibersetzung, 1902 ; Mesrop ter Mowsessian, Gesch. der 
Armen. Bibeliibersetzung, St. Petersburg, 1902; P. Kahle, Die 
arab. Bibeliibersetzungen, 1904 ; J. Guidi, ‘ Le traduzione degli 
Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico,’ in Atti det Lincet, iv. 4 (1888) ; 
F. Kauffmann, ‘Beitr. zur Li gh oe der gotischen Bibel- 
tibersetzung,’ 1896 ff. (Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philol.), Texte wu. 
Untersuchungen zur aligerman. Religionsgesch. i. 1899; J. 
Miihlau, Zur Frage der cin Psalmeniibersetzung, 1904 ; 
Psalterium Bononiense (Slav.), ed. Jagié, 1907; J. Carini, Le 
versione della Biblia in volgare Italiano, 1894; S. Berger, La 
Bible frangaise au moyen dge, 1884; W. Walther, Die deutsche 
Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, 1889-92; A. Risch, Die 
deutsche Bibel in threr geschichtl. Entwicklung, 1907; H. W. 
Hoare, Evolution of the Eng. Bible, 1901: Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of our Eng. Bible, 1906 ; J. G. Watt, Four Hundred 
Tongues, 1899; B. F. Westcott, Hist. of Eng. Bible3, 1905 ; 
art. ‘ English Versions’ in Hastings’ DB, v. 236, and SDB, 219. 

3. Circulation.—How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probably we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of Mag The storms of natural 
migration in the W., the inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
LE ease were responsible for great destruction. 
There were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used as palimpsests. Later on the 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
smal] number still to hand. While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages we must indulge very modest 
notions. According to the old book-catalogues (see 
G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
yen 800 did not possess a complete Bible, and 

oniface had to be satisfied with parts. But 
from century to cent the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other books. The number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent. and the two belonging to the 5th cent. 
(8, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NT, besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases nual 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent. we have 5 O 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th cents. there are 18 of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial MSS. To these have to be added about 
2000 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS eu cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
mined. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
back to the 4th cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 
So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. For the later part of the Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyclif’s Bible, and over 200 
German MSS enumerated by Walther (see § 2), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible. 

The invention of printing altered the conditions. 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and.its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing the editions were not large. 
Gutenberg Kind Schotier cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from eve 
setting, and the prices were so high that it still 

aid to copy a printed pattern by hand (see the 
teek NT copied by Zwingli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadtbibliothek of Ziirich, C. 163). Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its circu- 
lation remained within narrow bounds, as is 


proved by the numberless reprints. Up to 1500 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1500-1520 the number is 56. In German 


there were 17, in Italian 10, in French 4, and 
soon. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
could boast that in his establishment at Halle, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he had made 100,000 
copies of the NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the 
B. and F. Bible Soc. prints in one year almost 
1,000,000 Bibles, more than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 
3,000,000 parts of the Bible; in all 5,000,000. We 
must remember, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet the 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary support of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (+1719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christentumsgesellschaft of Basel, extended 
by Urlsperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aim at a real circulation of the Bible among the 

ople. This was finally realized by the Bible 

ocieties which after the foundation of the B. and 
F, B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel, 1806; Stuttgart, 1812; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814; America, 1816; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in our own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 


the mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the Bible been 


so easy to acquire. What one cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
books among the great mass of men. The col- 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy but not effective. 


LiTERATURE.—P. Schaff, A Companion to the Gr. Test. and 
the Eng. Version, 1883. 
For Lists of MSS: H. B. Swete, Introd. to the OT in Gr.? 
; C. R. Gregory, Proleg. zu Tischendorfs NT, ed. viii. 
crit. major, 1884-94 (=Textkritik des NT, 1900), and Versuche 
u. Entwirfe2, 1908; F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Crit. 
of the NT 4 (by E. Miller), 1894 ; Eb. Nestle, Zinfiihrung in das 
griech, NT 2, 1899; H. von Soden, Die Schriften des NT, i. 1902. 
For lists of Printed Bibles ; Copinger, Incunabula biblica, or 
The pit half-century of the Lat. Bible (1450-1600), 1890 ; Falk, 
Die Bibel am Ausgange des Mittelalters, ae 91 ff.; Le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1709, ed. Mash, 1778; Ed Reuss, Biblio- 


theca NT Greci, 1872. For Luther’s German Bible: Palm, 
1772; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopf, 1847; cf. the Catalopues of the Brit. 
Mus. 1892 ff., and of the B. and F. B. Soc., by T. H. Darlcw and 
H. F, Moule, 1907. 

For number of copies : P. Schwenke, ‘ Untersuch. zur Gesch 
des ersten Buchdrucks,’ Festschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin zur Gutenbergfever, 1900 (he computes 200 copies of the 
42-line Bible and from 80-120 of the 36-line Bible). 

For Bible Societies: J. Owen, WWist. of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Years of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1816; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1904; E. Breest, Die Entwick- 
lung der preuss. Hawptbibelgesells,, 1864-91; O. Bertram, 
Gesch. der von Cansteinschen Bibelanstalt, 1863; O. Douen, 
Hist, de la soc. biblique de Paris (1818-1868), Paris, 1868. 

III. AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE.—t. Titles 
and citations.—That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. 1). The words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 
‘The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to the whole Bible—OT and NT alike. 
‘Scripture saith,’ or ‘It says,’ was synonymous 
with ‘God saith.’* Soon theScripture came to be 
known as 7 dyla ypad7}, sacra or divina scriptura, 
or, to commemorate its formation out of single 
books, al @eia: ypadal, divini libri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent. the Latins gave the name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum used the desig- 
nation sancte legis volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as 7a lepd Aéyra (= ‘ oracles’). 7a PcBAla is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
btblia(-orum) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia-@ (cf. gaudia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by medieval scholars, and 
at the time of the Reformation the usual designa- 
tion was litere divine or sacre. The expression 
veritas dicit (=‘ Scripture saith’), as distinguished 
from auctoritas (=‘ ecclesiastical doctrine’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, who, how- 
ever, ae it specially of the words of Jesus. 

A single verse from the Bible was always con- 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, verbum Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther employs ‘ Word of God’ in a sense 
different from the Bible or Holy Scripture (= ‘ ver- 
bum preedicatum’), but the terms are interchange- 
able even with him. In later Protestant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g. ‘Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde’ 
(Benj. Schmolck, + 1737). 

Often the whole Bible is designated by its parts. 
As the Jews used the phrase ‘Moses and the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16%, Jn 1) or ‘the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 5!” 74 224, Lk 1616 Ac 2414 
2875), so we find ‘the Lord and the Apostles’ or, 
more seldom, ‘the Gospel and the Apostles.’ In 
aaa this fourfold division is the usual one, 
while He Satie says, ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the Lord,’ and Clem. Al. ‘the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and the words of the Apostles.’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ (e.g. Murat. Canon, 79f.). This corre- 
sponds to the Vetus et Novum Testamentum or 

ertullian’s Instrwmentum. ‘The Lord’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
the Marcionites claimed the Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial. ii. 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, ‘the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.’ 

With the growth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo (efpyra: ydp wou 
xad@s) is still found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
(omep elré rs), but the growth of Biblicism does 
not favour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 

* B. B. Warfield, PRR, 1899, pp. 472-510. 
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name (¢.g. Ro 9-7), and it becomes general to 
name the specific books: Mwiofs ev Biddy, ev ry 
mpwry Tay Baowhéwv, Iladdos ev ry mpwry mpds Kopw- 
Olovs. Tertullian says, ‘Habes Genesim, habes 
Danielum.’ In one instance Origen defines the 
peoree more exactly by the orlyos number. The 
usebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent. we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
II. 1). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantia 
biblica of the Paris doctors. Not till modern times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
erm of this was found in a concordance which R. 
saac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1528). 
The NT was divided into verses by Robt. Stephen 
in 1551, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done ‘inter equitandum’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result Mt Benesls initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro 1} or Rev 14 are now used. 
LirzratuRE.—C, R. Gregory, Prolegomena, 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Introd. i. 56-71; O. Schmid, Uber verschiedene EHintet- 
lungen der h. Schrift, 1892; E. von Dobschiitz, Vulgatastudien, 
1895 ; J. Chapman, History of the Vulgate Gospels, 1908. 
Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘Isaiah says,’ ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
‘The Holy Apostle Peter writes,’ and ‘ According 
to the Blessed Paul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, waxdpios 
(deatus), continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, isnotenough. Peter must be called 6 xopupaios 
TGv arocré\wy, princeps apostolorum, John 6 émory- 
Gos, Paul 6 tpicpaxdpios. The ordinary title is ol 
Genyépu. In the Byzantine Renaissance daudixds 
or Waruxds elreitv, Do\ouwvrea éwyn, are favourite 
peace to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
roverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like 7d dytov ev- 
ayyéwov diarpuolws Bog. As compared with such 
Eastern verbosity, Western formulas always ap- 
pearsimple, But sanctus apostolus dicit has fola 
the same significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difference here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the a nes of the Church. These 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- 
formation retained ‘St.’ Matt., ‘St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period of ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
stripped off, even in the form, all such symbols of 
authority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient Church desiring 
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to express by evdyyéNov xara... nothing more 
than the unity of’ the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we find numerous 
instances of wrong sources given for quotations 
(e.g. Mt 27%). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a prephat nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unholy mortal. Mt 195 quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn 115, spoken by Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

LITERATURE.—On the names of the Bible, see Suicer, 
Thesaurus, 1682, 8.0. BiBdAtov, ypapy; du Cange, Glossarium, 
8.v. ‘Biblia.’ On citations, see Harnack, Dogmengesch.? i. 
337 ff. Formulas are collected, ¢.g., from the Didascalia by 
Achelis, p. 333; from Didymus by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 56. 

2. Inspiration of the Scriptures.—Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. 1). o dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro 1’, Hel). We have the statement 
in 2 P 17! that ‘holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be @edmvevoros in 2 Ti 3% 
(whence ‘inspiration’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk 134, Zec 18%, Rev 1° point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the influence of 
Plato and Philo, was extended to writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words of the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (1 Co 7} 25 4°); so also Clement of 
Rome (i. 59), and even Origen (de Orat. 18). The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
Dory, to the effect that the revelations which are 
not due to ecstasies (dvev drractas kat édvelpwv) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this view. She dismissed books like the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
propLets and similar phases; but she claimed in- 
spiration for her bishops. And if Ignatius and even 

yprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Niczea, had little in com- 
mon with ecstasies. The @coddpo warépes, or inspired 
Fathers, contended with arguments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even with the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebius and 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors—that was in line with their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus’ picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Rossan.). oe hand beckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 14%7#-), 
The idea of a book-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3}, Rev 10°) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis, ‘giving over of the 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
book fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
gave some colour in the so-called ‘letters from 
heaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras (Leg. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps.-Justin (Coh. 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
peas upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 

ifferent strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil (sty/us) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory 1. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 


in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 


with quite human ideas asto the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medievalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are adel notarw et 
actuarit, but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method (sug- 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Receptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, +1637; John 
Buxtorf, father, +1629, and son, +1664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession (For- 
mula Consensus Helvetici, 1675), but as a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent. theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Kolling, 
Theopneustie, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
which added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Schleiermacher) a particular 
guidance daly, tn actu scribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 
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inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
Georvevorta is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

LITERATURE.—J. Delitzsch, de Inspiratione script. 8. quid 
statuerint patres apostolici et apologete sec. sceculi, 1872 Ed. 
Rabaud, Hist. de la doctrine de Uinspiration des saintes 
écritures, 1883; W. Sanday, Inspiration, 1893; H. Cremer, in 
PRE3 ix. 183-203: Kahler, Zur Bibelfrage, 1907; A. Houtin, La 
Question biblique au xe siecle, 1906, 27 ff.; F. Watson, Inspira- 
tion, 1906 ; M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 1905. 

3. Doctrine.—Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks of Christiantty was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with the living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligatory, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it by the Jone was a mistake into which the 
devil had brought them. I Clem. comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worshi 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the sr 
cent. actually did so. Tertullian (de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation. ¢v dpxq érolycev=év TG vig 
(cf. Harnack, TU i. 3, 130ff.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that x za n’'~x12 contained the initial letters of the 
Trinity, 3x, }2, 04 twice over. 

In spite of this Ge dogmatizing method, it 
was never altogether forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent. 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly affect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s wept dpxév, and his results were 
adopted by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
field here. In the West, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
(de Nat. et Grat. lxi. 71; Epist. lxxxii. 3. 24). But 
we find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is well known 
(c. Epist. Manich. 6): ‘ego vero evangelio non 
erederem nisi me catholics ecclesia commoveret 
auctoritas.’ This supplied the Middle Ages with a 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very highest: it was absolutely infallible; every- 
thing that was found in it had to be believed 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of two considerations: (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
were not; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
what was contained in the Bible, in other words, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
epee: to the Bible, and often with a great show 
of right. That made a superior authority neces- 
sary—the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof (de Prescr. 19). Similarly 
Salvian (de Gud. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholics 
employed force. Naturally it was always main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with canonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But—and this is the important 
point in the medizval Catholic conception—the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils; 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in this way the Fathers, who were credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
were afterwards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
éyypagus and dypdgus as the Greeks said, in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inquiry received different 
replies within the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing anything out of Scrip- 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circles, however, 
the view was always maintained that God supple- 
mented what He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. on- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangelium ceternum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions of Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasius of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or wrest from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other world. 

In this domain the Reformation brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, were representa- 
tives of Augustinianism, and as such of a Biblicism 
within Catholic ecclesiastical bounds. Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible. It was quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue tradition in opposition to the decisions 
of the Roman Church and the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otherwise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he stripped 
off everything formal. Not because something 
was found in Scripture but because it witnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God’s word in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is to ask 
whether they show Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 37), and St. Paul 
wants to know nothing save Christ (1 Co 2?). 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; what 

reaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
ae Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 157). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does with personal experience, gave Luther the 
opportunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Canon (he makes the NT end with 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apocrypha), but also of claiming value 
for other writings like the Joct of Melanchthon, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.e. the Scripture. 
However much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these views from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verbum Dei, but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
possible to speak of Bibliology as well as Theology 
and Christology. And Bellarmine had a certain 
amount of right on his side when he spoke of the 
‘paper Pope of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritschl, Zeitschr. 
Jf. Kirchengesch., 1876, 397 ff.). 

In opposition to the mediseval conception which, 
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under the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, difficult, or unintelli- 
gible elements and the insufficiency of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency (perspicuitas et sufficientia), and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its eficacia as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority— 
in the true Reformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimoniwm Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num. But this witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied; honest Rationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artificial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent. worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all authority by the liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles sought support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the living word of 
God. Calixtus’s Consensus patrum quinquesecularis 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart with the authority of God. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theological 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not external. 

LirgratTukge.—H. J. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition, 1859 ; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d’autorité et la religion de Pesprit?, 1904, 

p. 346-403 (Eng. tr. 1904); O. Scheel, Luthers pean zur 

. Schrift, 1902; K. Timme, Luthers Stellung zur h. Schrift, 
1904; K. Walz, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schrift nach 
der Schrift selbst gepriift, 1884; J. Reinhard, Die Prinzipien- 
lehre d. luth. Dogmatiker, 1906; P. Gennrich, Der Kampf um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 Jahrh., 1898 (with 
& complete bibliography); J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the 19th cent., 1903; A. Houtin, La Question biblique chez les 
Cath. de France au xixe sitcle, 1902, au xae siecle, 1906. 

4. Practical significance.—From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concerned with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi- 
tive Christians and afterwards by boa ee in 
the controversy with Jewish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia adversus Judeos, i.e. 

roof passages, and he thus provides the pattern of 

criptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to be employed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising within the Church. Athanasius 
otlasta roof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son with the Father—a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed out 
the un-Biblical character of the word dpoovcros. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in support of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, with the difference that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
as the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins his work de Trinitate with a very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.-vii.), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci probantes in the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called heslogtt 
biblica, out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discipline which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modern theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
torn from their context is not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real proof of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
pie b rage the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How different is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context—upon 
the general view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot be described as happy. It is 
somewhat different when P. Lobstein sets the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
be legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 
The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authority of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most | 
evident by the numerous works on the Hexaémeron 
(the ‘six days’ in Gnl). What was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gnl. This was the case everywhere—an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had torn 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred book, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purposely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their wits on them. 
But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system, If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of biblicizing. 
In ancient as in modern times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, but propounded and 
solved their problems from the Bivle. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Jnstitutio deals with much whose 
only claim was that it seemed to him to be 
required by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J a Beck, with the Wiirttemberg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn from the apocry- 
pba Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
aviour to be a docetic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea; but the doctrine of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time bearer of the zon Christ. 
Our Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might appear in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In combination the effect was 
more potent. Not the Arian but the Nestorian 
Christology indicates a reaction of Bible history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Monophysitism 
Docetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul. His influence was hardly 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by him, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modern. The theo- 
logical labours of orthodox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts of history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its own doctrine of the Bible. Hence Werenfels 
of Basel (+1740) said of it: 
‘Hic liber est in quo qu@rit sua dogmata quisque, 
invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 
But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of ‘Enlightenment’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its claim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2, p. 612). 
hough the authority of the Bible is concerned 

chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 589). It is sufficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along with the precepta 
Dei there appear the consilia evangelica, the latter 
often not fe strictly handled than the former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesiastical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on the 
Bible ; also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical theory as the union of all spiritual 
and material power in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the two swords (Lk 
22%), The Papal bull in which Leo x. banned 
Luther's doctrine (15th June, 1520) begins with 
references to Ps 74” 80%. Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi- 
astical but also the whole public life (see VIL. 3), 
until, with the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altered historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bible is every- 
where losing ground. This will not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner value of the Bible as the unparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 
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IV. BIBLICAL STUDIES.—1. Methods.—Much 
against the original intention of the Bible, the 
Church looked upon it as a book for theologians, 
a book which as the source of all dogmatic and 
theological knowledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics were the first to handle it in this 
scientific way, and the Alexandrians adopted the 
method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
was interested more in philosophy than in history. 
Great as were the services which Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, he was not a Biblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy always main- 
tained the upper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, the ae ind Didymus of Alexandria, whose 
interest in exegesis was greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures were 
delivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
later by Paul the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 
scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes by ‘answers to corre- 
spondents’ (Lrotapokriseis, Questiones) that Bible 
instruction was carried on. The services of 
the monasteries in this connexion were of more 
value to the ascetic view of the Bible than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
the only places where the study of the Bible was 
fostero In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use (e.g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of Clugny, etc.), and these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bible. It was all very elementary, but it 
nevertheless supplied tle means by which, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is due to the Rule of 
St. Basil and its renewal by Theodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should be appointed who would instruct 

riests and others in the Bible (in sacra pagina). 
n the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest high schools of the 
West—the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno—it was the same. In the case 
of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities when the 
mendicant friars—the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans—joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones biblice were de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience—as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bible instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Paris 
there was a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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cursorve on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
speed as a stepping-stone to the ‘sentences.’ Roger 
Bacon (Opus min. 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
which the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
eee to prefer to the Bible itself. 

All this was changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchthon and 
Calvin. In Ziirich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy,’ i.e. the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia biblica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfort was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible-exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
time the study of the Bible has won a leading place 
within the Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the work of the 
German universities, and specialization becornes 
commoner every day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shown by the Encyclica ‘ Providentissimus Deus’ 
of Leo xl. (18th Nov. 1893) and the formation ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of works which these called into being. Attempts 
are frequently made to show that the Roman 
Church has always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have been 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opposite. 
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2. Textual criticism.—When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must be admitted that the Jewish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, ¢.g. Ex 17 in 
Barn. 12°; Justin’s citation of Ps 96 in Dial. 
72-73; Ps 37 and 50° in the Leipzig papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr. iv. 1903). In the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn 18, 1 Ti 3, He 2° etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as we find in Irenzus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 1318 (adv. Haer. v. 29, 30). We 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great work in the OT province, the 
Hexapla, where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must be 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Hexapla,’ in GGN, 1903, 693 ff.). 
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There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Different places developed 
different texts spontaneously. hen the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various provinces. We know from 
Jerome (Pref. in Paralip.) that in Egypt the re- 
cension in use was that of Hesychius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
philus, the pupil of Origen. Lagarde, Bousset, 

ahlfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combining, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. Everywhere in these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, drawn usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hexapla in the OT and from 
various MSS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
criticism was sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7% in A). Often readings were rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, but often the heretic: 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8° in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5’ in the Latin 
Church. We possess a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshitta, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison with the Greek text on the one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
thelater Antiochene text, without, however, oustin 
the others entirely. The Athos-Codex, discovere 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of the old versions, of which we 
have spoken above, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go back 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate; but none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its own, which was based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rectoria biblica these traditions were laid down 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as their norm a 
copy by Abbot Stephen Harding; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St. Caro; the 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windesheim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text was due more to 
the renown of the studiuwm generale than to its 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest hatin prints are repro- 
ductions of a single MS. So far as the LXX is 
concerned, the Complutensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid- 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the textus jam ab omnibus receptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John Mill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,000 
various readings which he found in about 80 MSS. 
The task of gathering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52); the Saxon Chr. 
Fr. Matthzi, who collected and stole in Russia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87) ; the Dane Andr. Birch (1788); and the 
Catholic. professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelles (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and -for- 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viii. crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
ee in his work 15 majuscule codices which he 
discovered, among them the Sinaitic (N) found in 
1844 and 1859. He made new editions of 21 MSS,+ 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely valuable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to work 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount of industr 

is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last word in textual criticism. What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing judgment upon tradition should be 
followed. The Wiirttemberg theologian Joh. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), with his method of distinguishing 
between different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for God’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Semler of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church—a course con- 
tinned in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Textkrit. Studien zum NY (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS: it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent. with certainty instead of that of the 16th. 


Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 


whose great service was that the 
scruples of conservative English theolo in 
spite of Dean Burgon’s violent attacks. Pheir 
carefully elaborated method was considered b 
many to represent all that was attainable. C. 
Gregory, O. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus receptus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. H. A. 


* O. von Gebhardt, Centralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, xv., 1898. 
+ C. R. Gregory, Prolegomena, 25 ff. 


overcame the 


Scrivener (1859, révised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that was far from the intention of the strongly 
conservative author. A new textus receptus, how- 
ever, was and must be an eet With 
fine instinct Hort himself called special attention 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but which for the history of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more thorough 
investigation of the history of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. S %, 
with which latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us acqaainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent., but also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that was most 
widely circulated in the 2nd century. In opposi- 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, which was current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, while others, like Jiilicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can be of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, what it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
back to the earliest time. If we are not satisfied 
with a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method which B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
with the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent. this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents. made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebrew MSS do not go beyond the 9th 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintain that we 
possess the text. of the 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson]; Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Rabbinica Bombergiana, ii., Ven. 1525-26). Even 
the collections of numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent discovery, show that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. hile editors down to 
Delitzsch-Baer and Ginsburg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact form 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haupt, SBOT, 
1893 ff. ; Kittel, Bibl. Heb., 1905-06) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has been 
successful, and what value is to be attached to the 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whose value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day, excellent work has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, ¢.g., the new Oxford editions: the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (1889 ff.), the 
Peshitta by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Horner (1898 ff.); 
while Cambridge provides us with the Septuagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ff.), the Old 
Syriac an As by F. C. Burkitt (1904), the Peshitts 
Psalter by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critic is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 
met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 


Spe ees It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 


scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

Lirgrature.—Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
IL. 2: Hammond, Textual Criticism, 1894; M. R. Vincent, 
A History of the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1899; Kenyon, 
Handb., of Text. Crit. of the NT’, 1901; E. Riiegg, Die NTliche 
Textkritik sett Lachmann, 1892; B. Weiss, Poatleritik der 
Apocalypse, 1891, Kath. Briefe, 1892, Pawl. Briefe, 1896, and 
Evangelien, 1899; H. Strack, art. ‘Massorah’ in PRE3 xii. 
393; Chr. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to. the Massoretico-critical ed. 
of the Heb. Bible, 1897; R. Kittel, Uber die Notwendigkeit und 
Moglichkeit einer neuen Ausgabe der hebr. Bibel, 1901; Paul 

e Lagarde, Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griech. 

rsetzung des AT, 1886; H. B. Swete, The O7' in Gr., 
1887 ff., and Jntrod.2, 1902; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1904, 1907; W. Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum NT, 1894 ; 
E. von der Goltz, ‘Eine textkritische Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6. 
Jahrh.,’ 7U, new ser. ii. 4, 1899; S. Berger, Hist. de la 
Vulgate, 1893; P. Denifle, ‘Die Handschriften der Bibel- 
korrektorien des 13 Jahrh.,’ Arch. f. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. des 
Mittelalters, iv., 1888. 

3. Higher criticism.—Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discovery; only the methods 
have changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the different periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of ee literary problems. Modern 
instances may be cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
Konig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e.g., denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hermas, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must come from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
individual books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Cvesarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (+ 1599) was done in this medieval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17th centuries worked, and 
even modern critical investigators cannot dispense 
with tradition, however much they may subject it 
to examination. ; 

The criticism of the ancient Church proceeded 
in the first place not upon literary and historical, 
but upon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


dogmatic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘Alogi’ rejected all Johannine writings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gaius declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion—adopted among the very latest scholars 
—that there were two Johns working in Ephesus . 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Marcion, who 
combined with this the hypothesis of an inter- 
pees of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
aul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis—law and grace—took among pagan 
Christians. Along with this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete recognition of 
the OT, often with very fine differentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemeus, Ep. to Flora; Harnack, SBA W, 1902). 
Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions between the OT 
and the NT (e.g. Is 45’, Lk 6%; Ex 371, Lk 104; 
2 K 27%, Lk 18"), so inconsistencies in the NT 
itself soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prologues deal with 
the differences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africanus and 
Aristides (Euseb. HZ i. 72ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianity who called attention to 
these difficulties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like Celsus, and very notably Porphyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apokritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies ; 
and they pace themselves that they successfully 
accomplished this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, it is true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often offer a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, whose de Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
50: the harmonizing of Jn 1914, ‘the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 15”, ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties—often very subtle 
ones—in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
porereenn with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later by Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapokriseis, or Quaestiones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians, 
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But whenever these inconsistencies were seriously 
entertained they were at once condemned as 
heresy. The Manicheans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were gathered together under 
the name of Catharists. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to be found. In the 
9th cent. Abbot Hucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt 11¥%—a piece of un- 
pare levity. In 1376 the Parisian students 
eclared that the Gospel, like other books, con- 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
any lasting effect. 
he Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also— 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius Erasmus 
(Annotationes and Paraphrases)—attached real 
importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlstadt’s criticism of the Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 
1847, p. 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gerhard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologumena and antilegomena. 
Quite different was Luther’s position (see III. 3). 
In his case literary and historical considerations 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The books which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con- 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same book one verse might be apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the 
united authority of the Apostles was lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit this result, but identified the prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
own opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he 
possessed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but he left it as it was. 
Gradually the line which he drew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any difference of value 
within the Canon faded away. Later dogmatists 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- 
former. 

The new period of Biblical criticism began about 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of 
‘Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it 
on the one hand by the pains which Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians. 
The new feature was that it was no longer the 
traditions about the separate books that were 
made to speak, but the books themselves. Richard 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible 
text; Astruc, Louis XIv.’s physician, by his dis- 
covery of the two strata distinguished separ- 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources was 


taken over later by the Protestants, and further 
developed and extended. Igen and Hupfeld (1853) 
discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
entangled, and finally J E P and Dt were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ewald and that of Keuss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a secondary matter compared with the fact 
that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitzsch, Ed. Konig, and H. Strack no longer 
refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Robertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
now been made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘Rainbow Bible’ (1893 ff.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
but learned and popular new translations like 
those of Kautzsch (1894), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Kosters, and Oort (1897 ff.) exhibit them also to 
the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, while 
books like Schlatter’s Hinleitung in die Bibel 
(Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come frem and 
are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
pea of this criticism as the result of the 
atest investigation.. 

Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The method spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Those same sources 
of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
while in the case of vadeos Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
books, especially Isaiah, but also some of the 
Minor Prophets, bear evidence that they are not 
unities ; so, too, the poetical books, Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The ‘Psalms of 
David’ themselves confess that they do not all 
come from his pen, and the fact was always 
recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with princes of the 
Maccabeean dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
tion of different ccllaetions: strata, and dates led 
to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are in 
matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, will lead to many modifications (Br. 
Baentsch, Altoriental. uw. israelit. Monotheismus, 
1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
method which is to be followed are established 
(E. Kautzsch, Abriss der Gesch. des AT Schriftums 
[a supplement to his translation], 1894). 

In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic which has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Gospels 
was thought of in former times, the view most 
widely taken was that of St. Augustine, that the 
order observed in the Canon was also the historical 
order, With astonishing rapidity, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test: (1) the use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, (2) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Gradually a combination of these 
various hypotheses emerged as the only possible 
solution, viz. the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, with the addition of a common source, and 
much drawn from oral tradition. In matters of 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug- 
gestions, and science can hardly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But-the 
rinciple has been found, and will never again be 
lost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until the middle of the 19th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
t.e. their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Rationalistic critics confined their attention 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- 
macher and his school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each books from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development of 
primitive Christianity. Gabacqnent examination 

roved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, as 
it did, upon Hegel’s philosophical scheme of the 
movement of ideas through thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them effective factors in the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. The method whinh was followed by Baur 
(and still by Holtzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Reuss, Jiilicher, Kriiger, 
von Soden). he great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
liquet. Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
different sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, but now the majority of 
sien (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2 Cor. is still keenly 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation pro et contra! At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and interpolations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
—an instrument which is not yet by any means 
worn out. 

Lirzraturz.—The Ancient Church: K. J. Neumann, Hip- 
polytus von Rom, 1902, p. 144 ff. 4 

The Middle Ages: H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufkidrung 
im Mittelalter, 1875-77. 

Recent times: T. K. Cheyne, The Founders of OT Criticism, 
1893; W. Robertson Smith, see I. 1; H. Holzinger, Hinleit. 
in den Hexateuch, 1893; C. A. Briggs, The Higher Crit. of the 
Hexateuch, 1893 (3rd ed. 1897); Baron Fr, von Hiigel (Cath.), 
The Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hexateuch, 1898 ; 
J. Orr, The Problem of the OT, 1907; W. G. Jordan, Bibi. 
Criticism and Modern Thought, 1909; H. S. Nash, The Hist. of 
the Higher Crit. of the NT’, New York, 1900; L. Pullan, V7’ 
Criticism, 1907; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der EHinleit. in das 
NT, 1897; A. Jiilicher, An Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lond. 
1904; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd, to the NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1887-88 ; Th. Zahn, Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 1909. 


4. Exegesis.—All criticism, higher and lower, 
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is ultimately only a means to the correct under 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 
cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature in former times. 

We have already learned that the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical method, which the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and _ pro- 
found meaning, such as was alone worthy of the 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 

lain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
inds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo- 
sophical speculations which disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of prophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Piatants noumenon and 
phainomenon. Thus it comes about that the 
history of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the NT, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, but 
with events in the supramundane world. Heracleon 
understood the saying that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum (Jn 2") as referring to the descent of 
the zon Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the lowest of the twelve xons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apologists adopted a method 
of interpretation which reminds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and couly Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of prophecy. H 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
eatest thinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
hurch continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always put it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity todo so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text things which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
hilus and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
ocians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, while a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
These Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
historical in method. 

As this Antiochene school acquired much 
influence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher Chrysostom, whose expositions were 
quite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter car’ éfox7jv, it assumed 

uite supreme influence among the Syrian 

estorians. We are astonished to find among 
these in the late Middle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like ISodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. Bar- 
Hebrzeus, in exegesis as in politics, a proximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gained influence also 
in the West. The much used Jnstituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was @ 
faithful follower of Origen; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid. down-the principles which he followed in 
de Doctrina Christiana. Tychonius and Eucherius 
wrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Rabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. ~In 

ractice, it must be admitted, he himself fell short ; 

ut the effect of his influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the significance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among the Greeks. In the 
Gth cent. there began the period of catenae, that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first the authors were named; then 
the names were omitted; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed his name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found expression—at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West until the 
12th century. he Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Fathers. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
uality, differ from one another only in the way in 
which they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed : 

‘litera gesta docet ; quid credas allegoria ; 
moralis quid agas; quo tendas anagogia ; 

and it was carried into practice with almost painful 
consequences, For example, Lk 2?! means (1) verb- 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
(the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
(Leg. aur. 13). This method, like that of the 
Rabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the better, provided only that by a good 
portitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 


* Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als 
Exzegeten, 1880 





certain philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his /nterpretationominum hebratc- 
orum, and Isidore’s Etymologica, though now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. Asa great many of the monasteries taught 
Greek, so we find an occasional Hebrew scholar, 
controversies with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessary (Sam. Berger, Quam notitiam 
linguae Hebraicae habuerint Christiani medii evi 
temporibus in Gallia, 1893). Roger Bacon (tc. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scholastic exegesis of his time, because 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia, 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians (Opus 
min. 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (+ 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-door to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the Rabbinical exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now, we meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed God over- 
came the Neo-Platonic delight in mystery. The new 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
effect is seen in Melanchthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom of centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-effect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be preponderatingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the priliende period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
peas (ag arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exegesis, whose aim was to 
establish clearly what the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors as less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. It was only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to excess in the effort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference between the ideas of then and now. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Every- 
where great enterprises were called into life, 
chiefly by the collaboration of several exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but the 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a grammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly established. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historicall 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, an 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given now than formerly to 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
sesthetic questions receive consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible will never 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theological exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation of 
the history of religions. When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Religious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. What we find peculiar to the 
Bible has to be observed as carefully as what it 

ssesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
is not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages (e.g. Apollinaris -of 
Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904 ; Petrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB, ext. vol. 
484i.) in connexion with the investigation of 
medieval compilations (Heinrici, art. ‘Catenen’ in 
PRE, iii. 754 ff.; H. Lietzmann, Catenen, 1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann, Catenarum Grec. Catalogus, 
1902; M. Faulhaber, Die Prophetenkatenen, 1899 ; 
J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TU, new ser., vii. 4, 1902; A. E. 
Schénbach, Uber einige Evangelienkommentare des 
Mittelalters, 1903 [SWAW, cexlvi.]; Ed. Riggen- 
bach, ‘Die 4dltesten latein. Kommentare zum 
Hebrierbrief,’ in Zahn’s Forschwngen, viii. 1, 1907; 
J. Haussleiter, Victorin von Pettau, 1900; A. Souter, 
‘The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit. Acad. ii.]; H. L. 
Ramsay, ‘Le he Retna de l’apocalypse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in RHLR, 1902). otwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of medieval 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Glossa, see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in PRE® xx. 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modern exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Critici sacri (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 ff.), we have in Germany, for the OT, special] 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 ff.) and the short commentary of Strack and 
Zockler (1884 ff.), both conservative. From the 
critical stand point we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dillmann, etc., 1841 ff.), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowack (1892 ff.) and of 
Marti (1897 ff.). Forthe NT wehave Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, and others), and de Wette’sshort exegetical 
handbook (1836 ff.), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
logical text-book (1906). A more conservative 
commentary began to be age by Zahn in 
1903 ff. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 ff.) and J. P. Lange 
(1857 ff.); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speaker's Commentary (1871 ff.), the Pulpit 
Commentary, by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff.), the International Critical Commentary, 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 ff.), and 
Robertson Nicoll’s Eapositor’s Bible (18965 ff.). 


France has the fine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Scripturae Sanctae, by the Jesuits Cornely, 
Knabenbauer, and Wadiislaner (1886 ff.), some- 
thing a little more modern in the Manuel Biblique 
by Vigouroux (1881 ff.). 

LiTERATURE.—Ed. Reuss, Gesch. der h. Schriften des NT®, 
1887, pp. 574-679; L. Diestel, Gesch. des AT wm der christl. 
Kirche, 1869; H. Holtzmann, ‘Das Problem der Gesch. der 
Auslegung’ (Heidelberger Festschrift, 1886); G. Heinrici, art. 
‘Hermeneutik,’ in PRE vii. 718-750; F. W. Farrar, Hist. 
of Inlerpretation (BL, 1885), 1886; G. H. Gilbert, Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, 1908; H. Dechent, Herder und die aesthet. 
Betrachtung der h. Schrift, 1904; Eb. Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schrifien und das AT, 3rd ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten 
Orients?, 1906, Babylonisches im NT, 1905; H. Gunkel, 
Zum religionsgeschichtl. Verstandnis des NT, 1903; E. von 
Dobschiitz, Der gegenwdrtige Stand der NT Ezegese, 1906; 
J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der NT Wissenschaft, 1908. 

5. Biblical sciences.—Exegesis presupposes the 
subsidiary sciences of philology and archeology, 
and includes the eererat. historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the early Church upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of taney. We 
possess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, ? 1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 

robably rightly considered the work of Origen. 

t is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 
graphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 

ind (Lusebius’ Works, vol. iii., by Klostermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pilatus= 
wy? 45), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. Sees of the 
homilies presuppose the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Hub. 
Phalesius, Balth. Tournaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 

reserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manuscrits Coptes du 
fuste... a Leyde, 1897; O. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Misc. Vii. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible weresought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script. 
Sacrae, which may perhaps have come from Chry- 
sostoin himself, and by many of the capitulationes. 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Christianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark (PG evi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cypriani, probably a Gallic 

roduct of the 5th cent., revised by Rabanus 

aurus about 840 (ed. Harnack, TU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat. versus memoriales, in which the contents of 
the different books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent. what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literary material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, there were 
the Church History .of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de Viris illustribus, to which must 
be added the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis Scr. S., 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Prowmiorum liber and 





de Ortu et Obitu Patrwm. On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues (iro0éces, argumenta, 
praefationes). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massorah, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, growing with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition. Under the name of 
‘Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Cath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients called 
elcayury? els Tas Oelas ypadds (e.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to what we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (551), the Liber de VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana, bk. iii., the Formule Pua 
Intellegentiae of Eucherius of Lyons, and similar 
interpretative works. | 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3), did not receive scientific treat- 
ment in the older period. Mingled with general 
pstory it appears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, de Civitate 
Dei. The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historia scholas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (+ 1179), 
and the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Jesus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jesu Christi, by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Roger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious wish. 

It was not till within modern times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Their cradle was found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great foundation compilations were 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and archeology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Reuchlin’s labours provided the start 
(1506), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf (+1629; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon). From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(t 1750), Johann Day. Michaelis (+1791) took over 
the comparative method. In the work of Gesenius 
(+ 1842) this combined with the statistical to pro- 
duce a system which was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (+1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (+1907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(+ 1637, Franecker), Sal. Glassius (+1656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (+ 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Ernesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the knowledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 1895, Newe Bibelstudien, 1897, Licht 
vom Osten, 1908). In the 19th cent. the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition with theologians in this 
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field (F. Blass, Grammatik, 1896; E. Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, 1898; Thumb, Die griech. 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, 1901). In 
regard to physica sacra, the course has been the 
same. The Hierozoicon of Sam. Bochart (t 1667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modern archeological method 
which we find in our newer Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archeology has won its way from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archeology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. : 

It is owing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutscher Palistina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible ee 
which is no longer content merely to repeat tradi- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
winning its way to a general view of the actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons as well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Renan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post-Apostolic Times (Weizsicker, 
Knopf, McGiffert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The back- 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian discoveries and 
the clearer knowledge which we possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, under 
the influence of the modern positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, we have the treat- 
ment of the ‘history of salvation’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time bear the traditional names of 
‘Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It was the 18th cent. that first transformed these 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
historical criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, was superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3), which acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great development. 
In this field the distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT ey pegs ha by Hennecke, 
1904 ; the splendid editions of R. H. Charles and M. 
R. James ; Budde’s History of Hebrew Literature, 
1907; the Histories of ae Christian Literature 


by A. Harnack, 1893, and G. Kriiger, 1895). Con. 
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trariwise on the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literature of the Orient and Greece (von Wilamowitz, 
in Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 87, 1907 ; Gunkel, 10. i. 7). 

The so-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developed into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s Lee taught us to see 
therein a complete development. Thus we arrive 
at. the modern study of the religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Christianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its effects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the effect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study ; no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
such a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, 
but the standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

Litgrature.—G. Hoberg, Uberblick tiber die Entwickl. u. den 
Fortschritt der bibl. Wissenschaften auf christl. Boden vonihrem 
Anfang an bis zur Jetztzeit, 1902: C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899. 

History of Biblical Introduction: H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der 
hist.-krit. Einleit. in das NT 3, 1892, 1-16 ; Jiilicher, Hinlett. in 
das NT'6, 1906, pp. 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theology: B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
1905, i. 6-11 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der NT Theol., 1897, i. 5-22. 

History of Biblical Archeology: W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hebraischen Archdol., 1894, pp. 15-24. 

History of Biblical Philology: Winer’s Grammatik 8, revised 
by P. W. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-15. 

There ie as yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. Voll- 
mer, Vom Lesen und Deuten h. Schriften, 1907. 

History of Research in the Life of Jesus: C. Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, 1876, pp. 150-174, more objective than A. Schweitzer’s 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1906, which is dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

The best information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
literature in the last decades is to be found in the Theologische 
Jahresbericht, founded in 1881 by Piinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Kriiger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz; NT reviewed by H. 
Holtzmann, A, Meyer, Knopf, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologische Rundschau, ed. by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller—since 1897. 

In place of the Jahrbiicher fiir Biblische Wissenschaft, by H. 
Ewald (1849-1865), and similar publications, such as Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1858-1907, we now 
have the Zeitschr. fiir AT’ Wissenschaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitschr. fiir die NT’ Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde des Urchristentums, by E. Preuschen, 1900—a testimony 
to the progress of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Biblical studies in especial the Journ. of Bibl. Lit. (1880 ff.) 
and the Bibl. World (1893 ff.), and in Britain the Hzpositor, 


1875 ff., the Hzpository Times, 1899 ff., and the Interpreter, 
1905 ff. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the Revue Biblique, by Lagrange, 
1892; in Germany, the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer, 
1895 ff., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of Géttsberger and J. 
Sickenberger, 1903. 

In encyclopedic form the whole material is offered at an 
earlier ies by G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realwérterb.3, 1847 f.; 
D. Schenkel, Bibellexicun, 1869-73; E. Riehm, Handworterb. 
des bibl. Altertums, 1884, 2nd ed. 1893-94; Wm. Smith, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1863 (Amer. ed. Smith-Hackett, 1892 ; 2nd 
Eng. of vol. i., ed. Smith-Fuller, 1893); J. P. Migne, Serip- 
turae Sacrae Cursus Completus, 1861-63; Hamburger, Real- 
encyclopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 1883 ff. 

All these, however valuable they were in their own time, are 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. fiir Prot. Theol.3, 1896-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Bibellexicon, by P. Zeller?, 1893; 
H. Guthe, Kurzes Bibelwérterbuch, 1903; J. Hastings, Dict. 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, 1906-08, 
and Dict. of the Bible, in one vol., 1909; T. K. Cheyne-J. S. 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. 1899-1903; F. Vigouroux, Dict. de la 
Bible, 1895 fi.; Jewish Encyc. 1901 ff.—an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 


V. THE BIBLE IN DIVINE SERVICE.—The 
Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo- 
logian ; it was also the book from which the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration. It was a book to be 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian and all other forms of 
worship. The phiect elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred book witb voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

Lirgerature.—A. C. A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
the Publie Worship of the Church, 1903. 

1. Reading.—The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole books. In the course of three years, ¢.g., 
the Law with 154 parashiyéth was read through. 
The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It is to be regretted that we know nothing 
very definite about the reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the books of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and which in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the drouvynpoveduara TGv drocrd\wy (t.€. 
the Gospels) and the svyypdupyara rév mpopyrav (i.€. 
the OT—or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words, Apocalypses, that he means?) 
péxpis eyxwpe? (Apol. i. 67). These last much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison with the 
custom which the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering (‘donec totus populus congregetur,’ Can. 
Hipp. xxxvii. 203), instead of the organ playing, 
which is customary in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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was more read than the OT books and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th 5%”, Col 41), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He 13”; II Clem. 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Rev 18 22%; Herm. Vis. 
ii. 4.3). In the beginning probably some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb. 
HE iy. 23. 11, on I Clem. and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. The effect of 
this was twofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 5th cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement (Cod. Alex.; cf. the Syr. 
Codex, dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can. Apost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas (Codex Sin.), and Athanasius makes Wis., 
Sir., Est., Jth., Tob., Didache, and Hermas into a 
special class of dvaywwoxdueva (Hpist. 39, A.D. 367). 

n the other hand, the Church insisted on having 
everything uncanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (Synod of Laodicea, 
363 (?], Can. 59 ; Carthage, 397, Can. 39; Westcott, 
B 540)—a step specially directed against the intro- 

uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered by 
Montanists, Marcionites, Manichzeans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
was never quite adhered to in the medieval 
Church. So early as the 4th cent. the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can. 39: ‘liceat autem legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversarii eorum dies calabsantar >; Liturg. 
Gall. PL )xxii., xc.). The Roman Church, always 
specially cautious—as, ¢.g., in the matter of the 

pistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE£ iii, 3. 5)— 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the ground of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion of heretical falsification 
(Decr. Gelas. v. 16, Preuschen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 
phesions of the martyrs, but also of other sacred 

egends (Augustine allowed miracles of healing to 
be read [de Civ. Dei xxii. 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of bein 
read in church with these books of legends a 
passions. The Reformation really established the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of the choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us with a picture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem (tin. Hieros., ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii. 57, vili. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
‘xospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom: ‘legem et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet’ (Praescr. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Her. 51, Monog. 12, adv. Gentes, 22. At 
the time of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church (Zpist. xxxiv. 4, 
xxv.). Three readings—Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel—are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Paris, PL lxxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. id. 171 ff.) and in 
Spain (Liber Comicus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
solana, i., Liturg. Mozarab. ed. Cabrol-Leclerq I.). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced to two—Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the case in Rome, perhaps from the time of 
Damasus (if it was really Jerome who compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time of the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum (PL \xxviii. 25). 
The order followed—Prophets, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. While the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower clergy 
{Harnack, ‘Uber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TU ii. 4 (1886), 57 ff.]), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter (Canon. 
Apost. ii. 57; Sozom. vii. 19, 6). At Easter the 
bishop himself read (Peregr. Silviae, p. 73, Geyer ; 
Sozom. loc. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii. 
361; Isidore, de Offic. eccl. ii. 14, PL \xxxili. 793) 
(ef. Bellarmine, de Leliquiis Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 775)]. The daudes (‘hymns’) were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles (Syn. Toledo, 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622) 


Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
(Lectiones annuew, Augustine, PL xxxv. 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PG liii. 
22); in Easter week, Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103; Ambrosius, PZ xvi. 1040); on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah (Ambr. l.c. 1044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the Apocalypse of 
Peter (Sozom. vii. 19); on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Augustine, PL 
xxxviii. 1156; Fulgentius, PLZ lxv. 903f.). Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG li. 97; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviil. 1426) were read ; in Spain 
during this season the Apoc. of John (Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gaul the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PZ lxxii. 90). On 
Victor of Capua see ZNTW, 1909, pp. 90 ff., 175 ff. 

The Euthalian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continua for the Epistles of the NT in 57 
dvayvioeas (see G. Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom (Joh. Hom. 57, 1, PG fs 
311) clearly implies the Jectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that the lessons had to be anita! to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius (Vir. il. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Museus of Marseilles ({ 460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apollin. 
Sidonius (Zp. iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons. 
The Greek Church had a peculiar system of sabbato- 
kyriaka ; besides the lectio continua for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a great 
many Gr. MSS; cf. C. R. Gregory, Textkritk, i. 
327 ff.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more genezaily. It 
was this usus Romanus that the Reformers found 
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to hand, and there were many attempts at im- 
provement. ‘These have not ceased even in modern 
times, nor has any unanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, e.9., 
in Prussia, besides the usual lessons from the 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for Rhineland. by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends toa 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 
name by translation, just as formerly in the 

argums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire (:reek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin (Peregr. Silviae, p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
episcopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. [7], 
ce Schmidt, TU, new ser. ii. 4°, 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony (Vita, 
ch, 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance hearing 
of Mt 19%. Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing a voice say ‘ Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ro 13% 
(Confess. viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19” 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, though the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him (Vita, by Callinicus, p. 9, ed. Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Babylas the actor 
(Moschos, PG Ixxxvi. 2880), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TU, 3rd ser., ii. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synaz- 
arium Constantinopolitanwm, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a tongue un- 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemagne 
would have none of this, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent. some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. he abandonment of intelli- 
gibility was connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Reformation broke away from this 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the ancient Church. 

LITERATURE.—P, Glaue, Die Vorlesung hetl. Schriften im 
Gottesdienst, 1906; E. Ranke, Perikupensystem, 1847; Scrive« 
ner, art. ‘Lectionary’ in Smith-Cheetham, DCA ii. 650 ff.; G, 
Rietschel, Lehrb. der Litwrgik, i. 1000, 223 ff.: W. Caspari, 
art. ‘Perikopen,’ in PR#8 xv, 131-159; artt. in Ezp7’ from 
Oct. 1905 to May 1907. 

2. Preaching.—The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come still 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatory, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lk 4!""), According to Justin (Apel. i 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preuschens ZNTW 
ili. 206 ff.; ef. Acta Petri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10; CSEL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Czsarius of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 
‘Lectio sancti evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audivimus...’ At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post illa verba s. scripturae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent. the name postilla, ‘postil,’ 
was applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kaysersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In many cases these sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who, 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Deut., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ezekiel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb.—altogether close 
on 500. In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole books of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 

art he deals with some theme that has often very 
ittle connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds. ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasional] 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwar 
a passage from the Gospels (Rev. Ben. xix. 30). 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore, p. 82 ff.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con- 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 
(both about 450), the majority of them have texts 
from the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
e.g., the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
Nodensa at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii. 529 ff.), 
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Gennadius (Vir. i. 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility which his countryman, Bishop Honoratus 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by his rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Homiliariwm of Paulus 
Warnefrid * made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Homiliae Toletanae,t sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the sermones de tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and de 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), e.g. by 
Hildebert of Tours (+1134), Bonaventura (+ 1274), 
Heinrich of Frimar (about 1340), Pelbart of Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many Oriental churches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do without it, but is then much more 
of a unity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a feature of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was otherwise in 

opular preaching, and especially preaching in the 
anguages of the country, such as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Regensburg 
(+ 1272) ; the German preaching of the mystics and 
he men like Tauler (+1361) and Geiler of 

aysersberg (+1510); and in England Richard 
Rolle of Hampole (+ 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
returned to its task of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesius’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-book, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches as 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chiefly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained strength, and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other words, Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons—a form that has lately gained much 
vogue (e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
Homilien,’ ed. by Kégel, in association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Pank, 1889 ff.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of the text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
*laboration the effort is made to exhaust the text 
as far as may be. 


* F. Wiegand, in Bonwetsch-Seeberg, Studien zur Gesch. der 
Theol. u. Kirche, i. 2. 
t G. Morin, Anecd. Mareds. i. 1893. 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-class by way of su »plement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
biblicum directed by Spener and A. H. Francke), 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope, 
which is still followed in some churches, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

LirzraturE.—Hering, Gesch. der Predigt, 1897; Schian, in 
PRES xv, 623-747 ; Altdeutsche Predigten, ed. A. E. Schénbach, 
8 vols. 1886-91 ; G. Cruel, Gesch. der deutschen Predigt im 
Mittelalter, 1879; F. R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis Luther, 1892-96; F. Landmann, ‘Das Pre- 
digtwesen in Westphalen in der letzten Zeit des Mittelalters’ 
(Vorreformationsgeschichtl. Forschungen, i.), 1900; L. Pfleger, 
Geschichte des Predigtwesens in Pita aes 1907; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im 19 Jahrhundert, 1903; C. 


lemen, Predigt und 
biblischer Teat, 1906; E. Bindemann, Die Bedeutung des AT 


Sir die Christl. Predigt, 1886; A. Meinhof, Die Wichtigkeit der 
Bibelstunde fiir das Gemeindeleben und thre zweckmdassige Ge- 
staltung, 19083; E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, 1905; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3. Catechetics.—Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction given in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it bore in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bible-history, having 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenzeus entitled els émldeatuw 
Tod dmoorodiKod Knpiyuatos (TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
Jerusalem during the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction (Peregr. Sil- 
viae, p. 97; cf. Augustine, de Catechiz. rudibus). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place during the first part of the service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (missa cate- 
chumenorum); they, indeed, were the ‘hearers’ 
(dxpowmevor), Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church (Cat. iv. 33ff., PG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed (symbolwm) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion with confirmation 
under pietistic influence, Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bible-texts as proofs or is altogether couched in 
Biblical phraseology. Bible-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modern tendency of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to other narra- 
tives (Mdrchen, Robinson Crusoe) undervalues the 
religious and moral, and therefore the pedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modern theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible histary: 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled. Bible-history 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history of 
faith. The important feature is not the know- 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith. The 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of making the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of making him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of history and natural history will not dis- 
turb. See art. CATECHISMS AND CATECHIZATION. 


Lrreraturs.—H. Vollmer, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch. des bib]. Unter- 
richts,’ in Mittheil. der Gesellsch. f. deutsche Erziehungs- und 
Schulgesch. 1904, Monatschrift f. d. kirchl,. Prawis, 1904, 
and Hvangelische Religionslehre, 1906; Caspari, art. ‘ Gesch. 
biblische,’ in PRES, vi. 619-22; J. Hoffmann, Die h. Schrift, 


ein Volks- und Schulbuch in’ der Vergangenheit, 1902; E. 


Chr. Achelis, Der Dekalog als katechet. Lehrstiick, 1905; E. 
Kautzsch, Bibelwissensch. u. Religionsunterricht, 1900. 

4 Prayer and praise.—To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formule—Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
—find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Corda, whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
different forms of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while—the difference is signiticant—the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Panied are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are worked in. 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of personal de- 
votion is dealt with in VI. 1 and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 
pat of the service, almost all the spoken part. 

n meetings of the Synagogue also it had a part 
to play. So it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted whether by yarpol, tuva, @dat mvevparixal 
(Col 3%, Eph 51°) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
‘Psalms of Solomon’ from the period subsequent to 
B.C. 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co 14> as well 
as Pliny’s statement ‘Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems. We find 
samples of these in 1 Ti 3'*, Rev 11! 1% 12108 159 
191. 5-6, But these fragments, like the hymns in 
Luke’s Gospel (Magnificat 1%", Benedictus 1%*, 
Nunc Dimittis 2%, Gloria 2" (cf. 19%*]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary culture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 

ossesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 

hrist in Clemens Alex. (Paed. iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monius were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the West laid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned with con- 
gregational speehaine At this time, however, a 
tendency made itself felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 150 
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[151] Psalms, the 9 [10] gdal, cantica: Ex 15, Dt 32, 
18 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Codex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Conc. Laod. 363 [7], 
Can. 59: bre ov Set ldwwrixovs Wadpods AéyecOar &v Ty 
éxxAnola ovdé dxavévicra BiBrla; cf. Theodoret, HE 
ii. 24[19], iii. 10[6], iv. 22[19]). The Apost. Constit. 
(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be- 
tween the readings from Scripture. Two tendencies 
thus run through the whole history of Church 

raise. The more severe of these adheres to the 

iblical psalms. They formed the basis of mediseval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks in the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn-writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced a new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us with the highest that 
is possible in the strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Hore the 
Biblical pam is found usually in the form of the 
motet, which is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran Charches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in the meantime aiepints the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to be said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the maina 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm; cf. e.g. Luther’s 
‘Ein feste Burg’ with Ps 46 and ‘Aus tiefer Not’ 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most effective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan- 
tage when compared with the martyrolatry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sweet emptiness of the 
hymns belonging to modern sects. Instead of an 
opposition between Biblical psalms and Charch 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns upon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

LiTERATURE,—P. Drews, art. ‘ Liturgische Formeln,’ in PRE! 
xi. 545-557; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church,’ 7'S i. 8, 1891; Ed. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
dit, Christenheit, 1901; P. Wagner, ‘Uber Psalmen und 
Psalmengesang im christl. Altertum,’ in Rém. Quartalachr, 
xii. 1898, 245-279; G. Rietschel, P. Drews, H. Hering, R. 
Wolkan, R. Buddensieg, Fr. Nielsen, art. ‘Kirchenlied,’ in 
PRE3 x. 399-443; Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicus, 1841 ff. ; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum christian- 
orum, 1871; G. M. Dreves, Analecta hymnica medti aevi, 
1886 ff. ; Ph.Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 1864 ff. 5 
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A. Fischer and W. Tiimpel, Das deutsche evangelische Kir- 
chenlied des 17ten Jahrh. 1904 ff. ; Fr. Spitta, ‘Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’ Die Lieder Luthers, 1905; Julian, Dict. of Hymmno- 
logy, 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 

5. Biblical symbolism.—It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a great dangei. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, it soon happened that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
with the OT priestly and sacrificial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- and sub-Christian 
level. We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
1lth cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the ‘istry of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (+636), 
in his de Officits ecclesiasticis, set the precedent of 
justifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 

abanus Maurus, de Clericorum institutione, de 
Ecclesiastica disciplina; Walafrid Strabo, de Hx- 
ordivs et incrementis rerum eccles.; Wilh. Durandus, 
Rationale divinorum ofictorum; Honoriusof Autun, 
Sacramentariwm). 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient Christian basilicas (e.g. Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the East an extremely complicated system of 
decorating church-interiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture-cycles into a 
system of statues, into groups of sculpture. The 

enaissance baroco and rococo returned to col- 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now disappeared behind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in 8S. Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
holder can no longer be helped, as was formerly 
the case, by inscriptions. So far as Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the galleries in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be effective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured with great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Diisseldorf with large and 
effective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Dohna, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed with verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible—in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed—that rules the whole Divine service. 


LiTeRATURE.—On Greek Mystagogy: F., Kattenbusch, in 
PRES xiii. 612-622; P. Drews, Theol. Stud. wu. Krit., 1900. 
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p. 481£%.; E. von Dobschiitz, Byz. Zeitschr. xii., 1903, p. 659 ff.; 


F, E. Brightman, JASt ix., 1908; J. Sauer, Symbolik des 
Kirchengebdudes u. seiner Ausstattung in der ca be des 
Mittelalters, 1903; F. X. Krauss, Gesch. der kirchl. Kunst, 
1896-97, i. 383ff., ii. 22, 62ff.; H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in 


den Athos-Klostern, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, ‘ Kleinasiat. 


Denkmiler’ in Ficker’s Studien tiber christl. Denkmédler, vi., 1908. 


VI. THE BIBLE IN PRIVATE USE.—1. The 
Bible in the Christian home.—The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first and always 
it aimed at being the devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wellhausen says, ‘Die Bibel war die Fibel,’ ‘The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures ‘from a child’ (2 Ti3%). Some 
of the oBks of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk 14), The passage 2 Ti 3% 
applies not only to the public but also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their own. In the opinion of the 

resent writer, however, the number of Bibles to 

e found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
(The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire, 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of his Churches. Polycarp writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12!): ‘Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris litteris.’ We learn from Ter- 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian home, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
‘mixed’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad Usorem, ii. 8). 
In the Didascalia of the Apostles (ch. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terms: ‘Sit at home 
and read in the Law, in the-Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 13% 1918 23)%) is interpreted as the word of God, 
in which youth must be diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as well as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character. The morning - prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2, the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk 2%%, The grace before meat, pre- 
served in Const. Apost. (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 4815, Ps 136%, 2 Co 98. The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter; Christian maidens sit at the distaff 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatian, Orat. 
33); husband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie with one another as to 
who shall best sing to God’s praise (Tertullian, ad 
Uxorem, ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were over- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess. ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44; Cyprian, Ep.i. ad Donatum). Pamphilus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, 
Ruf. i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, ¢.g., 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mt 5! 10% before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s Nile tae (dated 24th Feb. 303) to 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered: ‘ Quia 
Christianus sum et tradere non licebat magisque 
expedit mori quam tradere’ (cf. Mart. s. Jrenae, and 
Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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was made against the Catholics by the Donatists, 


‘velut traditores in persecutione divinarum scrip- 
turarum,’ was keenly felt by the former as an attack 
upon their Christianity. No difference was made 
later on when the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Christian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the Bible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Chrysostom assumes that his hearers pos- 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home ; if they do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use. The lending of sacred books was con- 
sidered to be pleasing toGod. The diligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had with the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of Biblical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The Aqui- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Etheria ?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the ellaree of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare to 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
haps in the boudoir of a great lady there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. 

e laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the 
secular priests, were illiterate. Wehear complaints 
about the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the cler, Charle- 
magne had to insist upon hgh priest knowing at 
least the Catechism. Petrus Damiani (ft 1072) and 
7Eneas Silvio (Pius 11., + 1464) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge which priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that was shared with 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent. 
that the people again began to show a wide interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by the Church, and occa- 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociated from the 
Bible. There were circles where Biblicism went 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, as, ¢.g., the prefaces—a 
purism to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (1-4) was sacrificed. But 
though the Bible was really the devotional book of 
these circles (Thomas & Lirias Geiler of Kaysers- 
berg on Right Reading of the Bible), the circles them- 
selves were limited. Only few possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi- 
voliale. and helped study rather than devotion. 

With the aid of the new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
people’s book. From that point onward one can 
speak of daily Bible-reading as a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the only book that many evangelical Christians 
know. It is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-book. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, which followed the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in- 
creasingly easy. At the same time, however, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul- 
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taneously with the widest circulation of the Bible 
which has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, however, there is this 
comtort to be laid to heart, that where it is read 
a really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles are wisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
fine ‘Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h. Schrift 
zu seiner wahren Erbauung lesen solle.’?’ Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, which we find in many 
Bibles, is significant. These are the utterances 
in which the ¢estumoniwm Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled soul finds richest consolation, inspiration, 
and strength. We find this illustrated in an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hesselbacher. It was 
underlined in the 18th cent. by his great-grand- 
father in four different colours. ‘What touched 
the sin of my heart :—Black. What inspired me 
to good :—Blue. What comforted me in sorrow: 
—Red. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity :—Gold’ (cf. with this the Gospels men- 
tioned above, p. 583°, belonging to the 14th cent. and 
written in four colours of ink, in order to see the 
ditterence between the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics and its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire- 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible was read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
who was certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
closet or in the small Eaaflyeirslel it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true effect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for God’s word and the eternal truth which 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation with God, 1908, 114). 

LITERATURE.—Bartlett and Peters, The Bible for Home and 
School, 1898; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Reading, 
1896, 1899. 

2. Bible-reading by the laity.—In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it were general. 
The idea characteristic of late Judaism, that certain 
Scriptures were to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
—a, fact which is to be connected with the sectarian- 
isms of Jewish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
Elsewhere the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical works (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. iv. 33). 
The sacred Scriptures included those which were 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon. on the Shepherd 
of Hermas). But the canonical Scriptures were 
to be within everybody’s reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 

revalent among the laity that the reading of the 

ible was a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being withdrawn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. There came 
a time when laymen could not read, and when they 
had again learned the art they were not allowed 
to read the Bible. This was part of the medieval 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and was based upon the 
idea of the unfathomableness of the mysteries 
which the Scripture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of the Church was the only means of reach- 
ing these, and the laity, left to themselves, always 
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wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
where Bible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to be found, as a rule, an anti-hier- 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent Ii. wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purpose of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. The study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary : the profunditas of the sacred Scrip- 
ture was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it ; the arcana fidei were not for every 
man. Ex 19! was the passage which was founded 
upon in this connexion: the beast that touched 

ount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and without doubt the tendency 
gained ground.- Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, ana certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these—especially 
Albigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites—who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, which developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the ad kes of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Councils of the 
13th and 14th centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Waldensians, Wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Beguines were followed be occasional local 
a Ae like that of Archbishop Berthold of 

ainz (1485). This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to suspend operations, but to omit 
their names from their work. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It wasa 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Reformation, which successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It rested upon the perspicuitas, that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious mind—the victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological—and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
& persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. iv. Decr. de editione 
et usu sacrorum librorum) decreed, ad coercenda 
petulantia ingenia, that the exposition of Holy 
Scripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the unanimis consensus patrum (cf. Conc. 
Vatic., Sess. iii. Const. de fide, c. 2). Resting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and their use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the parochus, or 
the bishop of the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
seniste, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement Ix., 
Const. Unigenitus, 1713, prop. 79-82). In 1794 
Pius VI. condemned prop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pistoja, which stated that the neglect vf Bible- 


reading was innotent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had the Jesuit order again attained influence 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo XII. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, and Pius Ix., in 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
(e.g., Freemasons) as eyusmodi pestes. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at | sai in Italy 
a ‘Societ&é di San Girolamo’ for the spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardinal) 
for its protector, and whose patron Pius X. is said 
to have been, before he took his place upon the 
Papal throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the eek and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless, The great necessity 
now is to emphasize, along with the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt in which it is now widely held 

LitzraturE.—C. W. Fr. Walch, Krit. Untersuch. vom 
Gebrauch der h. Schrift unter den alten Christen, 1779; T. G. 
Hegelmaier, Gesch. des Bibelverbots, 1783; Leander van Ess, 

er das notwendige und niitzliche Bibellesen, 1808-24 ; Malon, 
La Lect. de la sainte Bible, 1846; F. H. Reusch, Der Indee 
der verbotenen Biicher, 1883-85; G. Rietschel, art. ‘Bibel- 
lesen,’ in PRE3 ii. 700; O. Schmidt in Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchenleg.2 ii. 679 ff.; R. C. Moulton, The Modern Reader's 
Bible, 1907. 

3. The Bible in monasteries and reading-circles. 
—From the moment when the masses entered the 
Church, and a distinction came to be drawn between 
half-Christians and whole-Christians, that is to 
say, between the secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed, 
while in ascetic circles, where religion was taken 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for priests and monks. Asa matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gathered 
round Jerome and Rufinus that Bible-reading was 
most diligently fostered. Melania, 69. a noble 
Roman lady who renounced the world entirely, 
read the whole Bible four times every year, and 
knew large portions of it by heart. akanse was 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admirers 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli- 
gence in her queries, and suggested real difficulties ; 
the less gifted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modern Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alcuin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of al 
difficulties. We possess the correspondence of two 
nuns of the 6th cent., and find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 
prayer-book, played the chief part. The Egyptian 
anchorites Hearts days and nights in reciting 

salms which they learned by heart. This was 
held to be the surest weapon against the tempta- 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodia 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Stndium and 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re- 
lieving the other [Accemetz]). At the same time, 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual. 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading of 
Scripture was most practised. Not only were several 
services held every day (or were provided for by the 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some a 
was read aloud. Sometimes it was the Scriptures, 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or lives of 
the monks. In the early period of the Middle 
Ages the monasteries were the only places where 
the Scriptures were to be found. ae there was 
it known how to use them and communicate them 
in some degree to the people. The monasteries 
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were the homes of writing, reading, meditation, 


and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis which it laid upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, ¢.g. Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence a 4 Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia desideria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated ‘ Collegia Philobiblica.’ At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Ziirich ‘ Prophecy’; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lay-preachers 
of Wiirttemberg and the Stundists of Russia; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well as Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-reading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn 1! to Rev 227! was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
timesinone year). The tables of lessons which are 

ublished by many societies (¢.g., the Prussian Bible 
Eociety) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

LiTvERATURE.—Falk, Bibel am Ausgange des Mittelalters, 66 ff. 

4. Substitutes and favourite passages.—It was 
not always in its complete form that the Bible was 
in use. The substitutes which existed alongside of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 

assages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 

ostils, and Books of the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories (Bible historiale, ‘ History-Bible’). 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy toremember. To these 
must be added the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum (‘Bible of the Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars Memorandi, 
where the contents of the four Gospels were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards the end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
Psalms a substitute existed in the Psalteriwm 
Puerorum, a collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine service, and of other im- 
ortant features in Christian instruction, e.g. the 
ord’s Prayer and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some difference of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions, 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered tothe Bible itself. At thesame 
time, the medizval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 

robably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 

he efforts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Books, are significant and deserving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the educational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole Bible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various effects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bibles—that is to say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment’ laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
(e.g., Schleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modern social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent., has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the wsthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von Grotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wiinsche, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (O. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modern investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Religions- 

eschichtl. Volksbiicher, and the more conservative 
Piblische Zeit- und Streitfragen, by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblical 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
porse a general culture (Goeschen’s Sammlung, 
eubner’s Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, etc.). 8 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the Bible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 
LITERATURE.—Alzog, Die deutschen Plenarien im 15. und zu 
Anfang des 16. Jahrh., 1874; E. Reuss (S. Peres) art. ‘ His- 
torienbibel,’ in PRE, viii. 152-157; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel, 
1845; Enders, Die Schulbibelfrage, 1896; F. M. Schiele, Die 
Bibel und ihre Surrogate in der Volksschule, 1900; The Child's 
Bible, 1883; Rogers, School and Children’s Bible, 1873; J. G. 
Frazer, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1895; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innocentium, 


1893, 1901. 
On the influence of Paulinism: C. Bigg, The Christian 
arnack, Dogmen- 


Platonists of Alez., 1886, pp. 53, 283 f.; A. 
gesch.8, i. 129; E. Serfass, Essai sur influence du paulinisme 
dansles réveils religieux, 1900; E. Langlade, Le Réle des psaumes 
dans la vie religieuse, Cahors, 1905. 

5. The Bible and the Classics.—The Bible 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in a long process of 
civilization. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of-two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane (7.e. heathen)literature as un-Christian, and 
on a level with the Bible only the devotional 

hristian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles, Even in the ancient Church we 
meet with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies. The Didascalia of the Apostles, ¢.g., ch. ii., 
contains the following exhortation : 

‘ Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying prophecies 
which tempt young people from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to find with the word of God that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosophers, because theirs are the 
words of God, who alone is wise; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moses ; laws and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keep entirely 
away from all strange things which are in opposition to these.’ 

Later we find the same way of thinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everlasting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
theycommunicated the Greek philosophy—Aristotle 
and his commentators—to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he had been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of Plautus and 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Classics (Ep. 22) 
—a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of Jerome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among whom were Basil and Theo- 
dore of Studium, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were steeped in Greek philosophy. Clement 
quotes the Bible with remarkab'’e freedom, adopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
be observed in the whole school of Origen (cf. the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregory Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist, 
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also writes a Christian symposium. Speciall 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent., 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men at 
Athens had, along with their heathen comrades, 
familiarized themselves with the whole profane 
culture. Chrysostom, the pupil of Libanius, be- 
lieved it his duty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek : the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent. sought to introduce the 
opular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
EE itis element in the Bible (John Malalas of 
Antioch). It would be a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Romance of Alexander. But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
revive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Photius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of ihe 13th cent., through the Palzologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of Czsarea (tc. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (+ c. 1192), complained 
bitterly of the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the- Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somewhat 
different course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the service of the Church, an increasin 
Biblical element is found to colour his views an 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pagan culture, but such familiarity 
soon ceased. hat little culture survived the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Virgil 
was studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as tle tune of the monk- 
emperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. Asa 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitha of Gandersheim 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 13th cent. 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical Latin. This spread from France to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Riblical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as they understood it, and 
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some of them were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘Enlightenment’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

LiteraTuRE.—C, Neumann, Byzant. Kultur und Renaissance- 
kultur, 1903; J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Class. Scholarship, 8 vols., 
1906-08 ; G. Kaufmann, ‘ Rhetorenschulen und Klosterschulen, 
oder histor. und christl. Kultur in Gallien wihrend des 5. und 
$. Jahrh.,’ in Raumer’s Hist. Taschenbuch, 1869; Zappert, 
Virgils Fortleben im Mittelalter, 1851; Comparetti, Vergilio 
nel medio evo, 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible.—Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Roman soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xx. v. 4, BJ IL. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying-places made for the 
pees (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 

vest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the book of the 
Gospels which, along with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
effective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book—still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East—and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function. 
They played a similar part in the consecration of 
the highest grade of Catharists. From the 4th 
cent. it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual! to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian who was sorely beset by shee lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck by acord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible 
is similar. The method which the Romans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians and applied to their sacred 
book (sortes legere), and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
puthority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of writing 
the answers to the most usual questions on its 
margin. Such queries could also be answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a greater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

he magical effect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially effective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modern times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and _ its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von Girtringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supposed to be brought upon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (éeAr/a, 
evayyédia) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
ill with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Onda till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this a ee in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
oe to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
Telics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of ‘ Enlightenment’ had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes (e.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

LiTERATURE.—For the ecclesiastical use of the Gospels see 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbiicher, 1906, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super- 
stition: Kayser, ‘Gebrauch von Psalmen zur Zauberei,’ 7DM@G 
xlii., 1888, 456; Hiller von Gartringen, SBA W, 1898, p. 582; 
N. Wilcken, APF'i. 430 ff.; Knopf, Mitt. d. deutsch. archdol. 
Inst, zu_ Athen, xxv., 1900, pp. 813-3824; Joh. Ficker, PRES 
i. 469 ; E. von Dobschiitz, PRE®8 xviii. 587; E. Nestle, 
ZNTW vii. 96. See also art. BIBLIOLATRY. 

VII. THE BIBLE IN THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 
—The Bible is pre-eminently the book of religious 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

1. Bible and language.—Thie Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written for pia in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblicai vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘manna,’ ‘ Passover,’ ‘Sabbath,’ ‘ angel,’ 
‘devil,’ ‘Pawadise,’ etc. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences—loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus membrorum—has_ been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished: (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modern instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
pressions—a method specially favoured among the 
Greeks, who applied he typical names of the Bible 
to the men of the times (raw ‘Hpwdids palveru, 
Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the Philistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘speech of Canaan’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases—the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 

reachers of the ancient Church and moderns like 

ossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modern 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiarity with it. It is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Repkow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have written as he did without the older 
translations. The best age of French literature 
has more than a temporal connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most moderns 
possess. More than any other book, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to ie regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

LITERATURE.—R. v. Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Christen- 
tums auf die althochdeutsche Sprache, 1845; E. Stein von 
Nordenstein, Uber den Einjluss der Bibel auf deut. Sprache 
und Litt. 1856; P. Frédéricq, ‘Les Conséquences de |’évan- 

élisation par Rome et par Byzance sur le développement de la 
as ue maternelle des peuples convertis,’ in Bull. de l’acad. roy. 
de Belg. 1903; A. S. Cook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng. Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903; C. Wordsworth, Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 1864; C. von Kiigelgen, Die 
Bibel bet Kant, 1904; E. Hohne, Umfang und Art der Bibel- 
dbenutzwng in Goethe’s Faust, 1906; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Broise, Bosswet et la Bible, 1890; 
J. Trénel, L'ancien test. et la langue francaise du moyen dge, 
1904; G. Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte 21, 1903. 

2, Bible and views of the world and human 
life.—To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their own view resembled it, and where there were 
differences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
space of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 

he transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Hexaémeron. The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
pony as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine. 
t was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation, 
and was therefore infallibly true. Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Teens e.g., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The effect of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Copernicus a fool (Table-Talk, Forstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 575); the Roman Inquisition com- 
elled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to understand. The ‘ Enlightenment’ 
porte what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 
The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
natural science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment’ and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come upon 
the leading problem of the Bible for moderns. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown? That 
heaven (or the 3 to 7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocean (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the earth are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion—all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared with their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
by any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 
What the theology of the last decade has toiled te 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and in detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches ve to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune and misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to the stature of 
manhood and independence in Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always be 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from ditferent conceptions of creation. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search about for some statement in 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there ‘must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is sirlolly scientific. 

LITERATURE.—Van Eicken, Gesch. und System der mittel- 
alterl. Weltanschauwng, 1887 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element); E. F. Apelt, Die Reformation der Sternkunde, 1852 ; 
A. Deissmann, Joh. Kepler und die Bibel, 1895; L. Giinther 
Kepler u. d. Theol. 1904; L. Keller, ‘Bibel, Winkelmass und 
Zirkel,’ Monatshefte der Comeniusgesellschaft, 1908. 

3. Bible and law.—Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the people. The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealed book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Collatio legum Mosaicarum et 
Romanarum was prepared (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
1890 ; Collectio librorum iuris anteiustinianei, iii.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Roman statute-book (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ- 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
Asa matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Greco-Roman law. The same thing 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of England. The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness (C. Th. ix. 40. 2); the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in the first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery (C. Th. iii. 16. 1, cf. Mt 5%) ; 
two witnesses are required (C. Th. xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19%), The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
‘novels’ (.e. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scripturae (e.g. Nov. clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne; the continually recurring morte 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic. 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient. Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Christian morals 
were all incorporated in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne: keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 

rohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, how- 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con- 
sidered to possess immediate significance for the 

resent. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 

ezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecclesi- 
aieal idea that the State was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition seg 8 in the service of 
the Church. Theconflict gave birth to the modern 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more and more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 5%, Ja 
5") among many sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from the OT that ecclesiastical law derived the 

rohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 

rom it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 

commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
way the Baptists of the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinguished from those which 
are due to the century-long effect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the leyislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e.g., that 
we owe the abolition of slavery—not in the Ist or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent. for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
was an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

LITERATURE.—Troplong, De Vinjiuence du christianisme sur 
le droit civil des Romains, 1844; C. Schmid, Die biirgerliche 
Gesells. in der altrom. Welt und thre Unngestaltung durch dis 
Christentum, 1857 (Fr. and Germ.); C. Bigg, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire, 1905; C. Loring Brace, Gesta 
Christi, or A Hist. of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze u. das Christentum, 
1891; W. Ohr, Der Carolingische Gottesstaat, Leipzig, 1902; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of European Morals 12, 1899. 

4. Bible and art.—Specially interesting is the 
powerful etiect which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
which they employed in daily life—lamps, tumblers, 
ete. Noah in the ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallowed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent. began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p. 583). 
But the picture became separated from the text ; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous Joshua-roll in the Vatican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent. copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes with 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurelian pillar. Towards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more toa picture-book. Great favour was accorded 
to the Biblia Pauperum, a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally with explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind without any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those which were made by 
Hans Beham (1537) and Mich. Gratf (1536-53), were 
known occasionally also in the 17th and 18th cents., 
while the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, however, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long walls of 
the basilicas were picture-Looks of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 606). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story into the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the RKe- 
naissance went back again to Bible-story, aud at 
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this stage it was ancient mythology instead of the 
legends of the saints that entered into serious 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were 
ornamented with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s 
cycle in Padua, Madonna dell’ Arena, indicates the 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
contained similar ornamentation, and it was in the 
loggte that Rafael executed his famous Bible in 
fifty-two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
windows, and other ornamentations are fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
always drawn from the Bible instead of from 
favourite stories of the saints, as was the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4th 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood- 
work of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Rome, 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). 
The art of weaving was also employed in Bible- 
illustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
upon hangings for churches (vela), but also upon 
pret draperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the 

iddle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, there were embroideries for household use. 
From the 15th cent. onward the crafts received 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents. show whole rows of 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the ‘empire’ began to look 
for themes in the Classics. The following period 
made extreme simplicity its goal, while to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to be deplored, 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious character. 

The number of passages employed for illustra- 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain 
branches of art a strict tradition came to be 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scenes 
than sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more 
detail possible. It would be a useful task to in- 
vestigate systematically the differences which mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes which were preferred by 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is possible in this way to discover what acquaint- 
ance with the Bible different periods possessed, not 
only in regard to the artists who were dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the beholders upon whom the pictures—usually 
explained by notes—produced their effect. 

t must not be overlooked here that the subjects 
were often drawn not directly from: the Bible 
but from some intermediate source or other. The 
peor choice of scenes which the early period of 

hristianity made has been connected with their 
employment in sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, the 
Historia scholastica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- 
vided artists with their Biblical material. This 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly. 
Then there was a different choice of scenes and 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material was dispensed with, and in its place 
much that had long been unobserved was utilized. 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt. 
As a good Calvinist, he was so familiar with his 









Bible that he could always find new and unused 
subjects for his etchings. He could always count, 
moreover, upon their 
the public. 


eing understood at once by 
See ArT (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 

Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned with the 
word of Scripture. Poetry has found its highest 
impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
bad rhyming to be met with, and _ literary re- 
creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
and 5th cent.). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the later period, in- 
fluenced by humanism, we find the Christiades and 
Christeis. But there are also masterpieces to be 
included here—the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’s 
Messias. This is to take no account of the in- 
spiration, the images, and the expressions for which 
the greatest poets, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
the Bible. As arule, Biblical poetry is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it is lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
Xptords rdcxwv (about 1100), which lays hands upon 
the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
and probably was never produced, not even the 
Biblical and legendary compositions with which 
the pious Hroswitha of Gandersheim (+1001) tried 
to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end of 
the Middle Ages, which, with a gradually increasing 
and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brought the Bible-history to the popular 
eye and ear simultaneously in the most effective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
patriarchs, and above all the life and bitter suffer- 
ings of Jesus, were lived over again by actors and 
audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
realism. Medisevalism was naive enough simply 
to transfer the story to its own time in matters 
of costume and background. There was besides, 
however, a reciprocal action between the ecclesi- 
astical drama and the reports which pee 
brought about the holy places of Jerusalem. ere, 
too, there was an admixture of the Apocryphal 
element. A complete play (four days) begins with 
the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, has survived, in a greatly 
altered form, to our own time. Humanism and the 
Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
from different motives, and when modern dramatic 
art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 
feels it to be a profanation. 

Protestantism possesses something which the 
more ancient period entirely lacked—the Biblical 
musical composition. The ‘ Bible sonatas’ of Joh. 
Kuhnau (+1722) may be considered trifling, but 
the oratorios of Heinr. Schiitz (+1672), J. Seb. 
Bach (+1750), and G. Fr. Hiindel (+1759) have 
attained to the most perfect artistic rendering of 
Biblical material. A distinction is marked by 
the fact that while a Palestrina felt his task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalms) and 
Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Haydn 
(+1809) and H. von Herzogenberg (+1900) joined 
them, they did it under Protestant influence. 
When a Passion by Bach, with its moving arias 
between the recitatives, is compared with the 
medizval Passion Play, the same difference meets 
us which we found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In the one 

* E. von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 253 ff., 334*. 
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case, what we find is the objective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 


Lireraturg.—E, Hennecke, Altchristl. Malerei und altkirchl. 
Lit. 1896; L. von Sybel, Die christl. Antike, i. 1906; F. X. 
Krauss, Gesch. der christl. Kunst, 1896 ff. ; E. Male, L’Art 
relig. du atte siecle en France, 1898; Pokrowski, The Gospel 
in Tat since Monuments (Russ.); A. Wiinsche, Schonheit 
der Bibel, i. 1906, p. 330 ff. ; H. Grimm, ‘ Raffael und das NT’ in 
Preuss. Jahrb. 1x. 1883; The Gospels tn Art: Life of Christ by 
Great Painters, Lond. 1904; Petit de Julleville, Les Mysteres, 


1880; A. W. Ward, Hist. of Eng. Dramatic Lit.2, 1899; A. 
Hohlfeld, ‘ Die Altengl. Kollektivmysterien,’ Anglia, xi. 1889 ; 
Lange, Passionspiele, 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J. S. Bach, 1873- 


80; F. Spitta, Die Passionen von Heinr, Schiitz, 1886, and 
Bands und Bach, 1885; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Plays, 


5. Bible and hostile influences.—The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter- 
actions which proceed from an impious spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the Bible 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
VI. 1) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
Baie to the Bible which characterizes modern 
‘Enlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
cratic literature, it must be said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible. What has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Joshua’s sun that stood still—to 
mention two things most widely assailed—to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13)? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 
judges. They will not cause any pious reader who 

eeds God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages which are attacked by the modern 
‘Enlightenment.’ Consequently wes hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a hindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

LirgraturE.—H. Kohler, Socialist. Irrlehren von der 
Entstehung des Christentums, 1899; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schutz- 
und Trutzbiichletn, 1895. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
religion. ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,’ says 
Jiilicher (Introd. p. 2); and Harnack (Reden und 
Aufsttze, ii. 168) speaks as follows: ‘It is enough 
to reflect upon the Bible as the book of the ancient 
world, the book of the Middle Ages, and—though 
not perhaps in the market-place—the book of 
modern times. Where does Homer stand com- 
pared with the Bible? Where the Vedas or the 
Qur'an? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
facuities ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selves. Whenever a single individual—layman or 
theologian—has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been raised to a higher level.’ 
E. von DosscuvTz. 
BIBLE CHRISTIANS.—See METHODIsM. 


BIBLIOLATRY. —This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
‘book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book will deeply afiect our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see bibliolatry 
where another sees no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we must lay down the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service ; after which we shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

1. Historical survey.— Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, i.e. their teaching is 
deposited in a sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clerus, 
who regards himself as the official interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for their private instruction and edification, 
the clerus still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clerus. This authority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume —a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clerus; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, however, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later process, as will be shown by the following 
examples :— 

(a) The Vedas (which, be it remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orally from one Seine a to another by precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by their 
writers as they are now regarded by the Brahmans. The Vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaver or the car- 
penter. Their hymns are ‘shapen in the heart, brought forth 
by the mouth,’ or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But at a 
later period they are looked upon as of Divine origin; the goda 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in the 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only the 
systems which recognize their authority are reckoned orthodox. 
The infallibility, the divinity, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas. ‘The immortal Veda embraces all created things’; so 
speaks the Law-book of Manu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can be dis- 

ensed with only by those who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
have become one with Brahma. Thisdevelopmentis all the more 
striking in view of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whose 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(6) In Buddhism also there has grown up a sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
words. The sayings of Buddha, however, have been garnered 
in one division of the Tripitaka, though, of course, the authen- 
ticity of these cannot be vouched for in detail. But reverence 
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for a sacred book holds no such place in Buddhism as it does in 
Brahmanism. In point of fact, it is admitted that Buddha did 
not reveal everything to his disciples: the Mahayana doctrine 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of the serpents which 
listened to his discourses; while, again, verses flash upon the 
minds of his disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one with 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly? Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path 
which Buddha trod. But the reverence subsequently accorded 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless opened the way to a species of 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- 
portance of these writings for clerus and community alike. 

(c) In Parsiism the law of Zarathushtra playsa great réle. This 
religion, being of a more pragmatic type than the foregoing, 
bears a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham- 
pion the cause of Ahura Mazda must stringently keep the law 
of Zarathushtra. This quite accords with the fact that the sacred 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holy fravasht 
of Ahura Mazda; that this word expresses itself in sacred for- 
mulas; that, in particular, sucha formula is found in the Ahuna- 
Vatrya, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist’s Om mani 
padme om; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the 
Avesta, is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcely 
understood. The guardians of the tradition and of the authority 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested with authority 
the Atharvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d, e) The two great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatry in keeping with their 
authoritative character. The prophets of Judaism regarded 
their utterances as Divine oracles—a view which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced 
in the ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy ; a further step was the 
obligation to observe the Torah of Ezra. The lower limit for the 
production of canonical books was the period of Hzra, although 
the collection of these works was made in three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, in Ezra’s own day; then the Prophets, about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. B.o.; finally, the Hagiographa, the 
strictures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the doubts 
regarding certain antilegomena had been set at rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (4.p. 90) and Rabbi ‘Akiba, all the books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 200 a.p.). The tradi- 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represents the pronunciation 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 a.p. The Alexandrian version of the LXX had come 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- 
tions in the NT, as well as in Josephus and Philo, are taken from 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX as no better 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainly because the Church appealed 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of ‘Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon its letters, and the minutiw of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the 
immediate product of the Spirit of God. Readers will not need 
to be reminded that in the Christian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
vocalization, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a patchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the 
risk of infringing the Canon—a practice which also found its way 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bibliolatry was 
Spinoza, in his T'ractatus theologico-politicus, but it was of 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend- 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism. 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the 
Qur’an. Again, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictated; and even sub- 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it as he thought fit, and holding that 
the substance should live in men’s hearts. Various scattered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had begun to 
gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime; 
Zaid subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Othman. Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Muhammad’s widow, ‘A’isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
archangel Gabriel, had collated the Qur’an with the original 
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text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book was 
also a gradual growth. Under the Sasanians it became a civic 
dogma that the Qur’an was a thing of time, neither supreme nor 
final. In opposition to the Mu'tazilites, however, the Mutakallim 
brought the doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’an 
to the front; while Ash‘ari adopted a characteristic mediating 

osition, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity, 
But distinguishing from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
human hands. The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver- 
roés differentiate also between the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
and that a distinction must be drawn between the exterual 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
eventually prevailed, and the Qur’an was accepted as Divinel 
inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal cal- 
ization to boot. One sect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
co-ordinate with the Qur'an. Muhammad had explained that in 
matters regarding which he had given no instructions men must 
act according to their own judgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority became clamant, precepts being desired 
for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Sunna, 
or Tradition, which is said to have embraced the biography and 
utterances of the prophet. It was compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
but was received by only one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
word, the Qur’an, as extinguished all liberty of thought. 

(f) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
development of Christianity. At first Christianity had no 
Canon of its own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
which, however, it set in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which presently came 
to be used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
lessons read at the Church services formed the beginnings of 
the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 
have been made at the sedes apostolice. The criterion was that 
the writings should be of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
the Rule of Faith. The common substratum was the Rule of Faith 
itself, which grew around the Baptismal Formula, and at oe 
appeared as the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
Eusebius still speak of Antilegomena (Rev., James, Jude, 1 Peter, 
2 Peter, 2 Jn.,3 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd of Hermas. Only 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.D. 360) was it decreed that none 
but canonical writings should be read in churches; and Augus- 
tine, at the Councils of Carthage (4.p. 393 and 397), was the 
first to determine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
the OT Apocrypha and Rev., while for the Eastern Church the 
Canon was fixed by the Trullan Council of a.p. 692, the 
Apostolic Canons being still attached to the NT. It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by the Church, and which, moreover, still required to be ex- 
pounded by tradition, even as tradition had been a factor in the 
process of compilation. It was the Church that invested the 
Canon with authority, since it was the Church that laid down 
the conditions of canonicity. Thoughinspiration and sufficiency 
were ascribed to the Scriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
yet they were read with the Church’s eyes, and the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, a dogma of 
the Church. Whoever appealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorical method of interpretation and the 
theory of the ‘manifold sense’ of Scripture. But, such courses 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, t.e. accord- 
ing to the regula fidei and the decisions of the Councils, which 
were now becoming recognized as infallible—a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sense of incompatibility between a fixed in- 
terpretation and the doctrine of the ‘manifold sense.’ In 
reality an infallible Scripture without an infallible interpreta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reformation, however, was the doctrine of 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wyclif, Hus), and 
in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility of the Church and its representatives, believed it 
possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone. In 
this course they really proceeded upon their personal experi- 
ence of faith; as we know, Luther himself criticized the Canon 
with faith as his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scripture 
as the sole norma et judez in all matters of belief, thus sur- 
rendering the independent testimony of a living faith and the 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now be the 
basis of religion ; man must now find God in it, since the theory 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Scripture 
has become the depository of the Holy Spirit ; the vis intrinseca 
et eficacia verbi is the ultima ratio of our belief. Whereas, on 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being in possession of 
the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in the Reformed 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The written 
word is no less than God incarnate. It is aliquid Dei; formal- 
tter consideratum, its place is not among created things at all ; 
so Hollaz: ‘male creaturis accensetur.’ Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signify that 
it was its own guarantee, e.g., sufficientia, perspicuitas, facul- 
tas semet ipsam interpretandi, eficacia. It is the sole arbitey 
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in matters of faith. Philo’s doctrine of inspiration is thus again 


tothe front. Inspiration was held to be verbal. The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens (calam?) of the Holy Spirit. 
It implied great naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in this instance too 
it was interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of the ‘manifold sense’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-historical interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could he 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess the Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
t.e. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with a community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the se of Scripture, the Canon, was a product of the 
Church, and that only an infallible interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible book infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a ministerium verbi divini, an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
word—the work of the clerus. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of verbal 
inspiration, but its pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
its doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from which men could 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authority which makes an infallible word necessary. But as 
the means of grace was not put in place of God, or, more 
generally, as the distinction between creature and Creator was 
still upheld, the Scripture was not deified. The Reformed 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as something to be personally 
appropriated ; but it likewise recognized that Scripture gave no 
information regarding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
sources ; such certainty was in fact given by the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture as 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to be valid. The 
‘word is, so to speak, the Divine will in persona, in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, we see that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfluous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripture as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein; and that 
seholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof. 


Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary etd W/ of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is of eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created things, or that, at all events, it 

ssesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks as the one 
aH-sufticient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thus dealing with a conception 
which is to be defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, i.e. which marks out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
fluences in its origin; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred book is the obli- 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2. Causes of bibliolatry.—We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himselt directly, 


then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog: 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, t.e. at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of making 
judgments regarding the Divine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess- 
age. Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less capable people are of personally experiencing 
the truths shina won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, even when the sacred writings contain such 
a maxim as ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 5*!), men still prefer not to 
‘prove,’ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only te the assumption 
that this book is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, we find also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, 1.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective ; it iene s Mia the complete religious 
nonage of man, and his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry has likewise an objec- 
tive source, viz. the belied in an external revela- 
tion supposed to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodied in Holy Writ. 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, 2.e. the clerws. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred ‘bool owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
terium verbi divini, an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall be interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-worshipping laity casts about for 
an interpretation of its own, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity as convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture. It thus becomes at kerwn that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clerus, 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support; or else it disintegrates itself by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had—a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course be purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation that is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it does, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical. 

3. Consequences of bibliolatry.—The conse- 
quence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view—a result specially 
disastrous when the sacred book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, but also enacts 
.aws for social and political affairs. _Muham- 
madanism wrecks ieell upon the Qur’an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity which would make the Bible the standard for 
lite as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporar 
generation, or to harmonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the requirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, especially a traditio con- 
stitutiva, with Scripture. ut in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
the personal element therein be given its full due, 
and not renpreeD) is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure. For then the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal experience of re- 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume answers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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BIGOTRY.—A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive which distinguishes the stickler for trifles, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into equal rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is wrong, and then we may have the cruel 
intolerance oF an inquisitor or of the leaders in the 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as ‘a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge’ (Ro 10°). 

J. CLARK MURRAY. 

BIJAPUR (Skr. vijayapura, ‘city of victory’). 
—The capital of the District of the same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16° 49’ 45” N.; long. 
75° 465” E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous Adil Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by this 
Musalman dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the Jami‘ Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by ‘Ali Adil Shah 
(A.D. 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls ‘one of the finest mosques 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of ‘Ali Adil Shah, and his successors, Ibra- 
him and Mahmid, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of Europe. 
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tecture at Bijapur (1866); Fergusson, History of Indian and 
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601 ff. For the old Hindu and Jaina remains, JA vii. 121 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

BINDING AND LOOSING.—In Mt 16” and 
18!8 Christ bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing upon St. Peter and all the Apostles respectively, 
with the es that what they bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and what they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. Fora right understand- 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it is necessary to consider what must have been the 
Amerie, conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
typical Jews of their time, by these words of Jesus. 
First, we notice that the power to bind and loose is 
granted in connexion with things, not with persons, 
which concurs with the common use of the terms in 
the Talmuds. In them the phansen are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath 
(Jerus. Shabd. fol. 4. 1), the beginning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jerus. Jom. Tobh. 
fol. 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 
‘The House of Shammai binds . . . the House of 
Hillel looses.’ Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal] usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Rabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halakha) would be ratified by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16%*1* between the keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the power of the keys (g.v.), equally with that of 
binding and loosing, belonged to the office of scribe 
or teacher; the scribe, when admitted to office, 
received ‘the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11°). Thus 
St. Peter was qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18!8 the 
sense of ‘ bind’ and ‘loose’ has developed in view 
of the context, and its positive content has become 
greater: the cae to exclude from the society in 
view of a stubbornly maintained refusal to rectif 
an offence is involved; vv.!%29 as well as vv.15-17 
show that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing powers of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratified by God. 

Mt 16” and 188 cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 20% (‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained’), though, as we shall see, 
the identification began very soon and became 
normal. 6ééev corresponds to Heb. 1px and Aram. 
70x ; Avew to Heb. vA and Aram. xy. The most 
that we can say is that in Mt 188 the context 
seems to show that the sage of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the power of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, with 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only from the context ; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as \vew 
duaprias might be allowed, the corresponding déev 
duaprias would be impossible. Dalman (Words of 
Jesus, 216) partially supports the Patristic con- 
nexion of Mt 16” and 18% with Jn 20%. He thinks 
it doubtful whether Matthew understood Jesus as 
merely bestowing on His disciples tes to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18%. Therefore, with the inclusion of the con- 
ception of St. Peter as the steward of God’s house 
on earth, who possesses the keys, and has power to 
open or shut, he allows that the sense of Jn 20” is 
latent in the passages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the ‘‘retaining” of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner includes the ‘‘ remission” of his sins.’ 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Matthean 
passages by the later passage in Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the power to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promised in Mt 16% ™, 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20%—a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

The power to remit and to retain sins is not without analogy 
with the power to bind and loose; but it was a distinct and 
additional power. The interpretation of ‘ bind’ and ‘loose’ in 
accordance with the practice of the Rabbinic schools is the 


natural and obvious one. Neither Lange’s objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, that Christ would not have 


spoken merely after the Rabbinic pattern, nor Dalman’s inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Ohrist in that sense, since 
Séewv and Ave do not in his Greek mean ‘ forbid ' and ‘ permit,’ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lange does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and His disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while Dalman’s objection loses its force when 
we remember that the ipsissima verba of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek translation given in Mt. It is agreed that the Aramaic 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid,’ ‘ permit’; he used é¢ev and Avew as being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal meaning to "0x and RW. 

We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer- 
ence to abstention from things offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15%). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), which was ratified 
by the community, and led to the excommunication 
a the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 1815-18, be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in which 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the two passages in Mt., 
would hardly be in place in the present article ; 
but it is possible to gather from the Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Clementine Homilies, ad Jac. ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, ‘so that with respect 
to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church.” The 
natural, Rabbinic meaning of the words is clearly 
kept here, though the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. Tertullian deals with 
the question in de Pudicitia, xxi. His strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter reed to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to oe which, in accordance 
with Mk 2’, belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline ; such power 
was akin to their power of performing miracles, 
both of healing aaa destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of power before he will 
recognize in the Catholic clergy the power to 
remit sin; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 1615 (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20%), the Church has the 
power to bind and loose, Tertullian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘in which are 
loosed the sins beforetime bound, and those which 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance with 
true salvation.” The same power was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 

otent man, while both operations were seen in 

t. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 

arts of the law were loosed and others bound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was the first. In any case, 
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if we accept Tertullian’s distinction between the 
doctrine (i.e. cacippe! of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly be denied that the ‘ binding 
and dpa letter falls under the former head. 
But Tertullian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against God—the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage—been granted to the Apostles, 
much less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins (Zp. 73. 7, ad 
Jub.). In the same letter he shows that he com- 

letely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 

t 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To ‘loose’ is for him the same as to ‘ remit 
sins’; and as in Ep. ad Magnum 11 he seems to 
make of ‘ baptizare et remissum peccatorum dare’ 
one idea, it is likely that ‘loosing’ was in his mind 
peter connected with baptism. The same 
identification of Mt 16 with Jn 20% is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201); he insists on the power of forgiveness having 
been given to the Apostles, from whom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in the interests of Church order and a 
Ininistry that was becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well as Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Church’s power to loose. 
Novatian and his followers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose (de Pen. i. 2), relying on Jn 20%, replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the power of loosing, 
clearly they had not the power of binding. 

Origen, in his treatment of Mt 16% (Com. in 
Mt., tom. xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loosed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
bound on earth, which would then be bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such power. (i.) 
They must possess that épyov in virtue of which it 
was said toSt. Peter, ‘Thou art Peter.’ (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the Church can be 
built upon them: a bishop ‘tied by ropes of his 
own sins’ would bind and loose in vain. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose—a doctrine of the worthiness of 
the minister which not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage (PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat, 28 he says 
that, while we can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual through the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 

ives what God would forgive, and, on the other 
and, retains sins which cannot be healed. Of 
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other Eastern teachers we may notice Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria. hrysostom (in Mt., 
Hom. liv.), while interpreting binding and _ loos- 
ing as the power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, differs from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s words a specific promise to be- 
stow this very power on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
(Com. in Mt. lv.), commenting on Mt 16, post- 
ones the actual delivery of the power of the 

eys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.; 
on Mt 18'8 he writes that Christ gives to those 
who have obtained the office of teaching the power 
to bind and loose, which suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 11) connects 
binding and loosing with the bishop’s authorit 
to judge offenders, and interprets Mt 181® as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more and more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine (Sermo lxvii. 2) makes 
‘loose’ equivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the words of Jesus to sees in Jn 11%, 
NUcare adrov Kal Adere abrdv wrdyew, to enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive when he penitently con- 
fesses his sins; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till the disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Church’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of pardon (PL xi. 
1021). Jerome, commenting on Mt 18 (Com- 
ment. in Ev. Mt. iii. cap. 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no power to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and who 
is not, who is to be bound and who loosed, and 
compares Ly 144; elsewhere (tn Hv, Mt. iii. cap. 
16) he says that the Church has judicial power to 
declare those freed whom God’s grace has freed 
within; those bound who are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Hom. 26 in Evangelia) says that 
the bishops have the power of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
own ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to show that the Church has power to absolve 
those whose hearts God has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ever 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion with the particular matter which he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to some other fault. Gregory con- 
nects the official sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, which, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the bichon regularizes. Rabanus 
(Com. in Mt. lib. v.), differentiating between the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 

oints out that, while the power of binding and 
oosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20%, 
St. Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
way, so that no one separated from the unity of 
faith and communion with him could be loosed, 
z.é. absolved. Paschasius Radbertus distinguishes 
between the power of binding and loosing given 
to St. Peter in Mt 168% and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18% The latter, he says, are 
urged to argue three times with the offender 
before binding him, while St. Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, not merely the power of binding in 
heaven (Lap. in Mt. lib. viii. cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5° as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
Thomas Aquinas the power of the keys and the 
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yore of binding and loosing are identical, and he 
istinguishes, in binding and loosing, between the 
power of authority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Christ, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests (Summa Theol. 3* 8. Qu. xvii.-xx.). 

Of the Reformers, Luther makes the power to 
bind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins, Mt 18!8 was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20%, These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Luther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pope, and the 
Church’s judgment, if the Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could be 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
lution. The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individuals to exercise it (‘ Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ in Luther’s 
Primary Works, ed. Wace-Buchheim; also ‘ Of 
the Keys’). Melanchthon (Loci Comm., ‘de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18'® of the giving of the 

wer of absolution—a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommunicate. Calvin 
distinguishes Mt 16!® and Jn 20% from Mt 18": 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the a by preaching, the latter with the 
spiritual jurisdiction and discipline of the Church. 

f Mt 16'%2® he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11°. Loosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds—that being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the gospel. In Mt 18% the disci- 
pline exercised by the Church is in question, and 
Calvin understands by the Church’s sentence on 
the offenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Christ pone His word (Works, 
‘Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 1818 strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone. Bellarmine (Disput. 
de cleric. 5) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16”, since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind who gives orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (Commentarius, tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16* ‘ quodcumque’ (6 éav dijoys) is equivalent 
to ‘quemcumque,’ but that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, vows, etc., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censures, (4) laws and councils, (5) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘super terram’ 
(él rs ys) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker (Eccl. Pol. vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Church consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys: 
there is in the Church adel to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as heathens and_ publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their suc- 
cessors. The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure of sin. 

Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
differing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 207%, For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of the Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s New Testament with Notes and 
Comments. He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life: whatever Christians 
permit themselves, God will permit; whatever 
they prohibit, God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritual Magna Charta of Christ’s 
disciples. But such an interpretation is too in- 
dividualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt 1817. The idea of the power of 
self-government in the Church is the nearest modern 
parallel to the idea conveyed in Mt 16 and 1878. 
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BIOGENESIS.—Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, e.g. from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves—both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omne vivum e vivo, 
which in most cases may read omne vivum ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as ‘the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See ABIOGENESIS. 

The term ‘ biogenesis’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development—a usage which should not 
be encouraged. Thus Haeckel’s ‘fundamental law 
of biogenesis’ states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See RECAPITULATION. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

BIOLOGY (ios, ‘life’; déyos, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals with the general conclusions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all livin 
things. As such it is as intimately Seacttod 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood; it concerns 
itself with every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing eggs 
stimulate the gall-formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
errant unrelated, fashions corresponding to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectively— 
types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 

int of view of morphology, are practically alike 
in the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiologically ; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘ Livingness’ in 
itself is not more intelligible in the ameeba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. pee individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology); from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
suffer, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (Ontogeny), or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Palzon- 
tology); it may be regarded in connexion with its 
various habitatson the earth’s surface (Geographical 
Distribution), or its place in a scheme of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy); investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (AXtiology). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in which 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biological study, not merely as a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
in general, can hardly be exaggerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the same 
way Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Chemistry, 
while the relations to and infiuence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter—the determination 
of that wherein ‘livingness’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘greatest common measure’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘livingness’ consist? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
—movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. Wecan ask about either the seed 
or the egg, Is it alive? or, Is it capable of living? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro- 
duction of CO,, one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead? And again the 
answer is No; for, if released from their prison and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 

roved to be living; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
1s proved not to be dead’ (Waller, The Signs of Life, 

. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
is to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time (e.g. by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later—deterioration, 
i.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is offered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nished for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg in 
this way: Matter—Not living—Formerly living— 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shown 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, which 
are in turn a sign of life); so that in addition to 
the question, Are you alive? we can put the 
question, How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of statements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. 

(1) All living things consist of a colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent, 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts; but this complex of proteids 
(Cy2Hy32N,302.5= possible minimal composition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
rotoplasm is no longer a_ useful conception. 
hether these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide, 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground -substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasm or reticulwm, as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon Begeepiaann as essentially 
liqui’, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foain like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an illusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present a vacuolar orfoam-like structure, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
Biitschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell-division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that ‘the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.’ There is no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 


In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
® mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced to 
cheniical forces, just as in the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that in either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects. (a) The organism is itself continually 


being changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
at work. (b) The organism has a power of self-adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity. (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
power; in its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite limits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs. (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way; the organism’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation. (e) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingdom. (/) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its living unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent activities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, is permissible as a scientific ideal. Even 
in that most difficult of all realms, the study of nervous process, 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity ‘does not owe its physiological mystery to a new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mode of energy 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity’ (Brit. Assoc. Report, 
1906, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. ABIOGENESIS). 


The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘a dead weight.’ Life, then, 
is not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something—a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy—in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous ae rite prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy: the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life; but when the typical energy phenomena 
are no longer in evidence, we say that the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, but is 
not itself energy, not even a specific kind of 
energy ; its characteristic is seen in the ay in 
which that energy is directed and controlled 
Every living thing is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed—a 
mechanical energy-transformer—a centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work: as long as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
otherwise arise between itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective * control 
of energy; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
é.g. in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaining 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
reproduction the process is perpetuated. 

here are, however, other controls of energy: 
temperature, ¢.g., controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difference in temperature is a 
determining factor, and that in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of division. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmentin ege to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouched by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, ¢.g., gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting with matter in ways that, if not yet 


gue | intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we know of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 


(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Life, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form—that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell-structure and 
protoplasm; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built; all organisins con- 
sist of cells and of cell-products, The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the cells are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal 


* In the sense that it selects this or that mode of attaining 
an end. 


kingdom (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 





of the 
a) Non- 


rowing root-ti 
onion, from a longitudinal section (x 300). 

dividing cells with chromatin-network and deeply-stained 
nucleoli; (b) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin in 
form of continuous thread); (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures; (e) pair of daughter-cells shortly after 


Fie. 1.—General view of cells in the 


division. (From Wilson's T'he Cell, by kind permission of 

the publishers.) 
which may be put those forms that are unicel- 
lular—the Protozoa; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e.g. Volvox globator ; 
thereafter we reach the sponges, where tissues, 
i.e. aggregates of similar cells performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making; 
next come the simpler members of the Ceelenterata 
—mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, t.¢. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more specific functions—and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, but with the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates of those 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Paleontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the histo 
of the race, which began in the farthest zons wit. 
the simplest forms, and progressed through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory ae a similar service from the 

oint of view of function or activity (Physiology). 

he cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions—locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresponds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst different groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions—are all 
performed by the single cell. 

The theory that organisms are composed of cells was first 
suggested by the study of plant-structure. As long ago as 
1665 Hook discovered ‘the chambered structure of plants,’ but 


nearly 200 years Jere before anything comparable to the 
modern understanding of the fact was attained. By the middle 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others had in a measure got 
on to modern lines in their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells; and by the beginning of last century it was 
already recognized that in the cell we have the structural and 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanical 
material kept the early investigators’ attention fixed on the 
cell-wall, the softer tissues—the skeleton apart—that constitute 
animal substances first incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already in 1835 Dujardin gave the name of ‘sarcode’ 
to the substance composing the bodies of the ciliate protozoa 
he was examining. But it is not till we reach the names of 
Schleiden and Schwann (1837-1839) that we have before us the 
foundation pon which all the more recent work upon the cell 
has been built. The former first drew attention to the sig- 
nificance of the nucleus in the. life-history of the cell; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 
plant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
the brilliant work of these investigators. ~ rreacsean fe the: 
aria d perceived the importance of the nucleus, they sti 
unagined that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
cell, and it remained for Max Schultze (1861) to dethrone the 
cell-membrane from the high place it had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing that certain cells were apparently 
on occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases it did 
not exist : he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likewise 
through the labours of Schultze, Cohn, and De Bary that the 
identity of plant and of-animal protoplasm was completely 
established. The word ‘ protoplasm ’ was first used in its specific 
sense, however, in 1846 by Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
mires Orne the importance of the formative substance 
of the cell. 





Fie. 2.—Semi-diagrammatic representation of acell. (a) Nuclear 
membrane; (0) linin reticulum ; (c) chromatin masses con- 
tained in envelopes of linin (chromatin nucleoli); (d) true 
nucleolus; (€) vacuole; (/) plastids; (g) centrosomes; 
(A) archoplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
ete., are developed; (i) food particles. (From Walker’s 
ee of Cytology, by kind permission of the pub- 

ers. 


Next to protoplasm—the fundamental constituent of the cell 
—the second most important element is the nucleus: indeed, 
ite significance is hardly less than that of protoplasm itself. The 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modern theories of heredity are theories of the cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elements 
may commonly be recognized : 

(a) The nuclear membrane, which is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

b) The nuclear reticulum, which is composed of two distinct 
substances—chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par excellence, in that it is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as irregular granules and masses, 
deposited, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate character, and the chromatin 
seems embedded in the linin, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid in connexion with 
theories of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
linin, and that it is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individuality should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain critical phases of the nuclear history the 
chromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish- 
ing point, and is supposed to have been employed in nourishing 
the cell during the stage in question. The linin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar in 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but in the processes con- 
nected with cell division and fertilization the granules form 
inte little rod-like bodies known as chromosomes, which are 
now regarded by many as the vehicles of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant for each species. It is still, 
however, ‘an open question whether the chromatin-granules of 
the reticulum are individually identical with those forming the 
chromosomes’ (Wilson, The Cell, p. 37). At certain stages the 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
sometimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread is built up of a series of minute, 
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deeply-staining granules (chromomeres) that are embedded, ae 
it were, in the linin, sometimes irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form the typical chromo- 
somes. The splitting of the chromosome involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organism are 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are we 
compelled to think of the réle the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals? 

The problem only becomes the more arresting when we 
further inquire into the relation of chromatin granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm. Recent research 
tends to confirm van Beneden’s conclusion, reached already in 
1883, that the chromatin network of the nucleus, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even the nuclear membrane, are all alike built 
up out of microsomes united by connective substance, and that 
even the chromatic granules may be transformed into achro- 
matic, and vice versa. The sole limitation appears to be the 
restriction of the chromatic microsomes to the nucleus, while, 
on the other hand, the linin network of the nucleus appears to 
have the same granular structure as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane appears to originate in a condensation 
of the same substance. Are these microsomes, then, the ulti- 
mate units of life? Yesand no! Yes, in the sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capable of growth and 
division in their particular environment—incapable, however, 
of an independent existence. No, in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that the ultimate units of living matter 
happen to coincide with the revelations of the most powerful 
microscope of the 20th cent.; and that if we insist on inde- 
pendent existence in an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion. We must obviously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly in a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplasm might be spoken of as ‘living.’ 
‘In its fullest meaning, however,’ says Wilson (op. cit. p. 29), 
‘the word ‘“‘living” implies the existence of a group of co- 
operating activities more complex than those manifested by any 
one substance or structural element.’ Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded as a property of the cell-system asa 
whole, and we do better to designate the separate elements as 
‘active’ and ‘ passive’ rather than as ‘living’ and ‘lifeless.’ The 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce : strictly, therefore, it is not 
living, although for a short time it may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these microsomes—intra-cellular units 
of a lower order—has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmann’s granular theory of the constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparently was in relation to 
his own investigations, regarded protoplasm as a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
bioblasts. In a real measure, these microsomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmann’s 
theoretical units, and invite consideration as more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing between the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer's ‘ physio- 
logical units,’ Darwin’s ‘gemmules,’ and Weismann’s ‘bio- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of living matter—the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life—it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything depends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub- 
stance: in the absence of nuclear material all synthetic meta- 
bolism is at anend. This has been experimentally proved on 
a very extended scale by merotomy and numerous inv 
tions in regeneration. On the other hand, if irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler: for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would be sufficient. Destructive meta- 
bolism may continue without the nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism is at an end. That is to say, if the question is 
viewed in the form ‘how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,’ the 
answer, as we have seen, is not difficult to find, and can be 
experimentally verified, depending as it does upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(c) The nucleoli, rounded irregular bodies composed of a 
proteid substance markedly different from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and character, and 
in some instances, at any rate, are possibly a source of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the inter- 
stices of the network, and apparently unaffected by many of 
Ss stains that act on the chromatin. It is clear and essentially 
iquid. 

A third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosome 
first detinitely discovered by van Beneden in 1885, which as 
the special organ of cell division is often regarded as the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It commonly lies outside the 
nucleus, although close to it; sometimes, however, inside 
(Ascaris univalens). It is generally surrounded either by a 
radiating area of the cyto-reticulum, termed the attraction- 
sphere or centrosphere; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) : sometimes in the 
vegetative e it lies unattended by any differentiated matter, 
and is then often very difficult to demonstrate. Typically the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single organ; but, as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosome due to anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cells receives one of them. The failure to substantiate its 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of cell division, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear again de novo, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, grows, divides, and is in many cases 
passed on from cell to cell, it also answers to the conception of 
an intra-cellular unit of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems finally to dis- 
appear with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

ith regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to be secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more or less firm consistency, and is often 
of considerable thickness; on the other hand, many animal 
cells, ¢.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are ‘naked,’ although even 
here some difference in consistency can be established between 
the outermost layer of the cytoplasm and that immediately 
beneath it. Where-a definite membrane occurs, it usually 
arises aS a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (CgH}905): it is, however, impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as lignine, cork, etc. 

Hitherto we have regarded the cell as an independent organ- 
ism, as an organic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicel:ular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in point of origin and 
structure, t.e. morphologically, they are equivalent to a collec- 
tion of unicellulur organisms, but physiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism—‘ its autonomy,’ to 
use Wilson's phrase, ‘is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the peneral life of the organism’ (op. cit. p. 58). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintained? The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its specific industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal cenditions they behave according to 
their ific character. But evidently there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any par- 
ticular cell, or group of cells, in relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism as a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative units in a limited 
degree only. ‘They are rather,’ says Wilson, ‘local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls into 
the background’ (op. cit. p. 59). No true conception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gained except in so far as that 
life is conceived of as a whole, untrammelled by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. But in reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already stated, 
pert tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 

dependence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 


Hien conditions: such, at any rate, is one modern explana- 
ion of cancerous growth. 2 


(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
irritability, by which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of response,—re- 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli,— 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely complex, embracing in the last instance 
all that is implied in the word ‘education’ in the 
higher forms ; the unresponsive is the dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these atimnult have affected an exceed- 
ingly compley object in the organism upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplified ina Protozoon, we find 
B& series of specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. Paramecium is 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it; it 
is positively phototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set down as a characteristic of living matter : 
but while every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e.g. heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to be found in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
—the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are known as the various tropisms: 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are ‘a function 
of the symmetrical structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms’ (Loeb, Dynamics of Living 
Matter, p. 5). Now, if lines of force (e.g. light 
rays, gravitation lines, lines of diffusion) strike an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that the lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
al at the same angle on botk sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold: but we may consider five 
important groups—(a) thermal stimuli, (6) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its response to the 
particular stimulus applied to it. The experience 
of everyday life is sufficient to show us that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on differently constituted objects: a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On the other hand, it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli will but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form of 
stimulus; it has but one answer,—it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa: the 
have but a single characteristic response to all 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub- 
stance: its action may, however, also result in a 
diminution of that characteristic wes [rrita- 
bility is considered to be a fundamental property 
of living protoplasm, but it expresses itself in 
specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the influence of the ex- 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to thermo-tactism, it may be noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital importance to every 
organism. There is a limit above and below which life ceases ; 


this limit varies with the organism, and indeed with the stage 
of its development. The maximum temperature for plants 
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and animals is generally about 45° Lee dame The minimum 
temperature is not so easily determined ; temperatures below 
vero are, on the whole, less injurious than high ones. As’a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have of 
nce to cold or heat is inversely proportional to the amount 

of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
bacilli can resist great extremes of high and of low tempera- 
ture, there being instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110° O., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140° O. for at least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of ere peretare that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60° O. above, to about 60° O. below the freezin, 
point, so that life, as existing for the most part between —15° O. 
and 45° O., occupies about half of the range that is due to the 
earth’s climatic conditions, In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordinarily manifests itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an indispensable 
conjunct of life and an a constituent of protoplasm. 
Farther, if we estimate the internal heat of the earth at 
5500° O., we find that life has a place on not more than a y4yth 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

<5) Light, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it; they are posi- 
tively or negatively phototactic. As heliotropism, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals ‘the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet ave of the spectrum are more 
effective heliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays’ (Loeb, op. cit. p. 118). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour—the longer light waves (reds and Bde 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue and violet) 
hasten heliotropism. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a vaginas Sygate the explanation is found in an excesg of 
growth on the outer side; but in heliotropism, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic contractility of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. ‘ The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the light auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of the body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light’ (7b. p. 124). Loeb has shown 
that in the case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be jie in identically the same terms. He has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fly or creep towards 
the flame, with the heliotropic curvature of plants, maintaining 
‘that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a compulsory automatic turning of the head toward 
the source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light was only a 
secondary phenomenon’ (ib. p. 125). That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that makes the moth fly to the candle 
flame, but the compelling power of the light in turning the 
creature’s head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gammarus 
pulez, e fresh-water crustacean, and the larve of the house-fly 
are found to be negatively heliotropic, t.e. their heads ben 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at all. Further, in the 
case of some forms it is found that they are heliotropic at 
different periods in their life history, e.g. ants at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not—a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chemical substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that he could make them negatively or 

tively heliotropic at will. Heliotropism plays a great part 
in determining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

{0 Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropism. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the light rays, As the current not merely 
influences the superficial layers of an organism, as in the case 
of the light rays, but permeates the whole body, the responses 
in galvanotropic orientation are not so ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(d) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, is known as geotropism. Geotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in the opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations in the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes as much as possible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit. p. 152) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the inner ear, or in certain cells 
of the brain, ‘ through an influence upon the reaction velocity 
of certain chemical processes.’ 


(e) Chemotropism is the name applied to the reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from a centre of diffusion : the organism is found to bend 
or move itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely as perfect as in that of the other 
tropisms, inasmuch as the ‘lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture’ (7b. p. 168). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can be 
arranged by which that gas can be introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the yas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small algw into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very quickly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sake of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophylL 
It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells has a 
very human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as leucocytes. The modern 
germ-theory as open to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (i.e. the products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of the body. Now Metchnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that, 
e.g., the cocci of erysipelas, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandering ameboid 
cells, and thus rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucocytes continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now, if, as is practically certain, the 
leucocytes are initially stimulated by means of chemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
occur only in accordance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacteria more acceptable to the leuco- 
¢ : this substance they have termed generically opsonin 
(owvéw, ‘I cater’). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonic value of the serum in any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 


(5) All living things are further characterized by 
continual change, physical and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of are, and waste, 
waste and supply, is designated by the term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a flame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes off transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Nui bow and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions within its body, 
and rejecting others. Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built u 
from substances less complex and more stable, wit 
the absorption of energy ; pays other sub- 
stances—food reserves, or the protoplasm itself— 
are being broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. The more intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
peeps organism grows. 

ow, all living things grow in a sense that is not 

redicable of other objects to which the word ma 

Chew For in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion—particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer; living 
things grow by taking up particles of matter in 
between already existing particles at every point— 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itselfi—particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of the fluid around it ; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of its growth, manufacturing 
articles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth—by assimila- 
tion. The ciliate protozoon, Pee caud., if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
will grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at the expense of elements in the 
medium which are transformed into Paramecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last 5, and let a represent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P+a=nP+b. This growth formula may be 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the case of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result will be found to be of the general character 
A+B=C+D; i.e. different substances are found in 
the two terms (e.g. Zn+H,SO,=ZnSO,+H,). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteristic of life: that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half of what is actually in progress; for 
at the same time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 
From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e.g. bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from sunlight. The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 


(a) Every plant and animal respires, t.e. it takes up oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its own body, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(6) The food materials of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, yet a study of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capacity, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
in the case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to differ- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable cell-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(c) In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
corresponding substances make their appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These substances are known as ferments or enzymes, and parti- 
cularly in the constructive process, a3 it occurs in plants and 
animals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, t.e. in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for this end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may be said that life is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzyme is at the basis of every functional activity. Digestion is 
due in part to the action of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen in the lungs, and Rands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certain conditions—com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution—the action of some 
enzymes is reversible, t.e. they can put together again what 
they have taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this aspect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in ite inner nature is still unknown... It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several] cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule, in 
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elementary structure ‘it is more like a proteid than anything 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up with the 
peculiarities of its atomic structure rather than with any 
mysteries of ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzymes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis: the substance acted upon is made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolic processes, corresponding 
products are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms, e.g. 
starch in plants and glycogen in animals, oxidases and trypsins 
in both. 

We have spoken of the point of view that likens life to ® 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has bee 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of ther 
to work apart from the living environment (¢.g. rennet). Neves 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimate account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue tu the characteristic 
achievement of the cell in co-ordinating and regulating these 
various activities that take place within it. Each enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one definite 
type of molecular arrangement ; but the cell as an energy trans- 
former is distinguished by the way in which it connects the 
varied complex reactions effected by these enzymes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake as to suppose that an organism is the sum of ite 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of cell life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would be purely katabolic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities— 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock and key, or the 
reaction does not occur; but the characteristic of the living 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
and in the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities, but in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
as in the conversion of carbo-hydrates into fats, or of CO, and 
H,O into organic compounds, energy is taken up from other 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. ‘This is the part taken 
up by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
energy, and in an accompanying reducing action stores this 
energy up, at least in part, in a new synthesized body at a 
higher potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, enzymes may freely be used by the cell, 
but they are co-ordinated and regulated in the process’ (Moore, 
Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry, p. 138). Ail 
this fundamental metabolic activity then is in some way con- 
trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
trol we have the distinctive character of life. 


In metabolism there are three great stages which 
may each be characterized py a single werd—Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in the 
interior of the protoplasm) ; leading to Retention 
and Excretion. Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences between Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are based on broad lines, ee rather than 
morphological. From the tood point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created by plants under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and re- 
solving it again into its original components. The 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal reservoir 
in which the food can be stored until it is reduced 
to a more or less liquid absorbable condition. That 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present. 
Every wind that blows brings food to the leaves: 
rain-water with salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Animals 
have to seek their food—it does not usually come 
to them. Hence the nature of animal food requires 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a digestive 
tract, organs to carry the body in search of food, 
organs to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protopliyta, is confined een erarlp to the male 
tells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus differ in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into ‘the physical 
basis of life’ oF contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life history, in whic 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
with accompanying change of form. Srery living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Refer- 
ence has been made toa period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell-proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase of metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature grows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization—that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn— 

icularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
ertilization is not effected—is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this pcarsey for 
death’ is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feeding area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance; the recurrence of the living in- 
dividual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this cyclical movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weismann long ago suggested the immortality of the protozoa, 
but it is incapable of verification, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific haces but again 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con- 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 

‘ow as long as it lives: nevertheless the individual eventually 

ies, even although, e.g. by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, but 
the form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
with their similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in eeneral but we never know it except as 
the specia ee of a particular organism. 
Life clearly has unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his characteristic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in- 
dividual dies—life is intermittent in form—not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

(a) Cell-division.—The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter- 
changes (e.g. respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the bulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it affects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained through division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division—the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1846 it has been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of a 
niother cell into two daughter cells (Biogenesis): it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
cells in the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, we maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it plays a leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Remak very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell and work gradually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as pores by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction and division of the nucleus, and com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division in both animal and 
ed ip kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Such a method of division seems very natural, and, if it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result in a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation with comparative rarity; nay more, evidence is 
gredoally accumulating to show that direct division, which is a 

ivision of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary, it is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards degeneration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly of unusually large size; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitosis, although 
certain exceptions only make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other method typically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (uiros, ‘a thread’), is complicated, and in- 
volves the arrangement of the linin and chromatin in a con- 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomes on the equator of a spindle formed of 
linin, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosomes, and re-construction as the nuclei of the 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cytoplasm of the mother cell in the region of that same 
equator. 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation of the chromosomes 
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by contraction of the spindle fibres, but it is certain that other 
factors, e.g. chemical and physical changes going on in the 
centrosphere and nucleus, must be taken into account before 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
attempted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristic 
cell-division phenomena, Further, it is possible that, while only 
the outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of the spindle actually elongate, and push the 
spindle poles apart: certainly the chromosomes themselves 
play a passive réle at this particular stage. Boveri regards the 
splitting of the chromosomes ‘as an independent vital mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction’ on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known to involve the splitting of the 
actual chromatin granules, which possibly alone have the value 
of individuals (inasmuch as in the case of the Protozoa chromo- 
somes are in many instances not formed), and which are found 
in the fashion of ee firstly to allow of their uniform 
wth, and secondly to admit of their precisely equal quantita- 
ve and qualitative division; for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of the mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
some cases to take place independently of the centrosome, 
making the relation between tke two more doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

(6) Fertilization.—Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time in the life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were graduall 
shrinking in size after every such division, an 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of different origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new series of multiplications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the Protozoa, the 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 
Poe being furnished by any two cells which, after 

usion, either separate and divide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-sexually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration sets in. At this stage 
union of these cells with others of different origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of which, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
—an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

The number of divisions that may occur before the a-sexual 
cycle of reproduction closes, varies considerably with different 
n aeeee Maupas in certain classical studies (Archives de 

oologie expérimentale, 2nd series, tome vi. rie 165-278 ; 
Recherches expérimentales sur la Multiplication Infusoires 
ciliés, tome vii. pp. 149-517 ; Le Rajeunissement karyogamique 
chez les Ciliés) shows that in the case of Stylonichia pust. the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-130 fissions, that at the 
175th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the 316th fission. In the case of 
Paramecium caudatum, maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas’ 
statements have been subjected to re-examination by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most ag Sep by G. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
over three depression edie corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolonging their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
based on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 


In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, we have a similar process—a fusion 
of cells of different origin; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the primary nucleus of the next generation. 
In multicellular organisms the cells which result 
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from the division ‘of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvor community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle closes in the higher forms when 
the sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cells. All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Alge it is simple enough. The a, 
which every cell, ¢.g. of Pandorina, exhibits of help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which Gollostively form the ‘body.’ The 

erm cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
fleanos for the individual life, but in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of the species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far down in 
the animal scale as Volvox globator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form some remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute biflagellate male 
spores which are produced in dozens by the division 
of a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells which initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, but have be- 
come differentiated through od ey: in different 
directions. The evolution can particularly well be 
traced in the group of the ze. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind that the distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associated with fertilization in some of these 
higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e.g. 
in the case of Paramecium, that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual peg tee from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature and produce eggs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is known as an alternation of generations. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms, as also 
pabpsems | in the case of some members of the 

celenterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular ni peice at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ-cells are apparently alike in 
the two sexes, and for that matter indistinguishable 
from the surrounding somatic cells. Then in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver- 

ence in themselves bere! waite to the different 
Fiwetdons that they will have to perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, and 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Accord- 
ingly not only is it large, but its cytoplasm is 
laden with yolk or food-matter, and it is usually 
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surrounded by one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole; for the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm and 
the storage of potential energy. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm. Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material ; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of labour between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fold object, manely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells and to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
effects the one part of the scheme we call male; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from different cells. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, ¢.g., in the 
Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago (c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With regard to the growth and origin of the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that both ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise in the case of sponges, in a jelly-like mesogl@a 
that separates ectoderm and endoderm. In the Coelenterata 
they arise in a germinal epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodermal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some instances. Yung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, found that by increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (?) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
in the production of males. A truer reading of the facts shows 
that the higher temperature induced greater activity, resulting 
in a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, however, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknown : indeed, there 
is evidence to show that it probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which ay in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development. 

The prior history of these primordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully investigated by different workers (Hertwig, 
Hackcr, Boveri). They have been tracked very far back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earliest spree 
In the case of the roundworm Ascaris, Boveri already recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two-cell stage. 
Further, it has been shown that this progenitor of the germ- 
cella differs from the somatic cells, not only in its greater size 
and richness in chromatin of the nucleus, but also in the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
of the egg-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 

rm-cells in the early (5 or 6) divisions cast out a portion of 

t substance in the case of one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a process 


by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored b 


the admixture of living 
matter from another cell. 


It consequently entails 





Fie. 8.—Fertilized ovum of Ascaris; male and female 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating. To the right are the extruded 

lar bodies. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology, by 
d permission of the publishers.) 


the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask—What then is the ultimate end 
of fertilization? an answer cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponents; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, as Maupas and others believe, rejuven- 
escence of the conjugating individuals: in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, for it is always the com- 
mencement of a new series of divisions—in fact, strictly it 
means the formation of a new individual in protozoon and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumption in the case of 
Paramecium has been that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to divide; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, ‘while one individual of 
the original pair is markedly vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 

eriod’ (Biol. Bull. vol. xi. p. 242). Now, if this is the case, 
t suggests in these apparently isogamous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiments have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con- 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthenogenetic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation, Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasms 
whereby variations are peor oed and multiplied; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro- 
Guctig by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to be 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
is accompanied by it. But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, ag a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, so to speak, half-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and most complete interpreta- 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well be applied universally in face of the groups 
that show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are very closely related. 


Previous to fertilization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. With this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species; in this way a progressive 
summation of the chromosomes throughout suc- 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of ies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
represent in each case a conjugation of the 

aternal and maternal chromosomes which have 
itherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in which these double chromosomes divide longi- 
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tudinally, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in which they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic of the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes into separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion—conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 





Fie. 4 —Later stage in fertilization (Ascaris). The membranes 
of the germ-nuclei have disappeared, and the two chromo- 
somes derived from each, four in all, have become attached 
to the spindle fibres. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology, 
by kind permission of the publishers.) 


Boveri has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words: ‘The ripe egg 
possess all of the organs and qualities necessar 
or division excepting the centrosome, by whic 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided with a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through the union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together; the 
egg now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment’ (Sitz.-Ber. Ges. Morph. Phys., Munich, iti. 

. 155). If this were an exact account, we should 

further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosomes from the spermatozoon, 
and their nuclei, t.e. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally persists as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g. of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new centrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
eae by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
which either is the original centrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm—something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected with the correspond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined; but it need 
not necessarily be the spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea, water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent. by the addition of Na Cl; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


thenogenetic development of the eggs of & fern 
(Marsiia) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, thus suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difference in 
metabolic activity induced by the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. While undoubtedly in some 
forms (e.g. the sea-urchin Toxopneustes) a real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatins chromosomes arise, yet In 
other and probably the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its own group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that ‘every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents’ (Wilson, op. 
cit. p. 208). ‘ 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg-cell contains a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. Asa matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The eg 
may be caused to develop without the presence o 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been induced in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 


The question of the individuality of the chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the substances of 
the different chromosomes are jumbled up in a common mass 
at nuclear re-construction? The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us the better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical side Rabl, so long ago as 1885, 
maintained, as the result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that the chromosomes do not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. His idea 
was that the reticulum arose as the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, in 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issues from it at a later 
stage, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal cases of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that ‘the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a paciews during mitosis 
is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed’ (Walker, The Essentials of Cytology, p. 92). 
In certain species the chromosomes can be distinguished during 
the resting stage of the nucleus; and even if in most cases it 
looks as if the identity of the chromosomes was lost at this 
Stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it isso lost. In 
other species the chromosomes appear to show constant differ- 
ences of size and shape, so suggesting that they may possess 
specific individual characters. Finally, Hicker, Herla, and Zoja 
have shown that, in several cases (Ascaris, Cyclops), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distinct, as far, at any rate (in Ascaris), as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeed, as the 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, we consider that 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomes 
which are later separated in the reduction division ; as a final 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, in general, is an important—if it can be absolutely 
demonstrated—an epoch-making discovery. With Harvey’s 
name we associate the discovery Ommne vivum e vtvo. ‘0 
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Virchow we owe the induction Omnis cellula e cellula. Stras- 
burger first clearly established the truth Omnis nucleus e 
nucleo, And with Boveri’s name it is just possible that we 
shall have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generation, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic featurés of living things, are predi- 
cable of these intracellular units—in short, Omme chromosoma 
é chromosomate. ° 

Boveri has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiological differences exist amongst the chromosomes ; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
ofa ticular combination of them. This suggests that some 
definite relation exists between individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we do.not know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 


are in accordance with the Mendelian view- point (see art. 
HEREDITY), and the individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 





Fie. 5.—Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
(x 330). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage (H) 
occupy about two hours. J is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consisting of approximateiy 128 cells sur- 
rounding a central cavity. ‘rom Wilson’s The Cell, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 


As a result of some form of stimulus consequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 

lex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
pis subdivision of labour; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the different stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in ae lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, ¢.g., of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this differ- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs—what at one stage played 
one particular réle is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the requirements of 
definite mechanical conditions, but also, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientation and structure of the animal: of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has been offered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it (op. cit. p. 377), ‘we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.’ Study of all purely mechanical 
factors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of growth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
which certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally bacarded: but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at the most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers ; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, who maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
definite coe. which will later be built up out of 
them. Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear erhcerial shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization—if it exists — must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The differentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismann’s theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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condition in the early cells, until at last in each 
cell there is simply left that particular determin- 
ant which controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division in matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (Amphiowus), although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it; while in the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
ppreats to contain the material for the right half 
of the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deficiency by a peculiar kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it be 

ually distributed at every cell division, how is 
differentiation accomplished? MDriesch has sug- 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 
‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it; if 
its position be changed, it gives rise to something 
different ; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position’ (Studien, iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has shown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxus, 
according as the isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a complete, if 
half-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxus, the blastomere is not so firmly set that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but that sooner or later differentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand—sooner, as in the case of the mollusc 
Dentalium, whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
a part and develop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artificially cutting off pieces of the egg) ; later, 
as in the case of Amphioxus, where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, Science, vol. xxi., No. 530). In Amphioxus 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dentaliwm the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
so that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
ditlerentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
efiective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, within 
which the development after fertilization goes on. 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by the isolated 
blastomeres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively reared. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of the developing form. Cells do 
become differentiated, and this seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may be 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or be trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri in 
the early somatic cells of the developing Ascaris. 
Driesch’s conception of the nucleus as a ‘ storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities,’ is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is that ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs’ are distributed to the cells in a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment is mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the sense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view-points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to be found. 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
réle of the environment in all development; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again: a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of the two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; we are almost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
ment as a single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we re-affirm that of that marvel- 
lous Bee padi power which guides development 
rhythmically and orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, ‘we 
no more know how the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water’ (op. cit. 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations,’ that capacity of the idioplasm of the 
germ-cell to respond to the influence of the environ- 
ment so as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic of 
life. See also artt. DEVELOPMENT, EVOLUTION, 
HEREDITY. 
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BIRTH (Introduction).—In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such ritesand 
observances may be considered under six heads: 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from witchcraft. 

8. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 

6 and 6. The admission of the child, and the re-admission of 
the parents, into society. 

1. The condition of tabu.—It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
‘the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society’ (J AJ xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also affected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- 
bourhood. Women are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to place a man under tabu : hence 
warriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to be purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unknown. men- 
struating woman is set apart ; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Couwvade.—It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
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This custom, which has been in modern times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a pe Tite. 
A fairly-developed example is given by Sir Everard 
im Thurn. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Guiana, he says: 

‘Even before the child is born, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works as usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last she 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the child 
is born. Thenina few hours—often less than aday—the woman, 
who, like all women ping in a very unartificial condition, 
suffers but little, gets up and resumes her ordinary work. ... 
In any case, no sooner is the child born than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava m 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. One other regulation, mentioned by 
pie pee is certainly quaint: the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger-nails, but he may use for 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
even weeks’ (im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p. 217). 

The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
known as the ‘man-childbed,’ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French writer of the 17th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles. But the ‘man- 
childbed’ is only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other: each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santals of 
Rajmahal, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home lightly bound and facing 
& bowl of water in the centre of theroom. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes jones the success of the hunt will be im- 
erilled. Once the change is accomplished, she is 
ree to go about her ordinary avocations (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly wash 
her arms ; her oil-vessel is xept full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Africana, 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband wi 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
salt may act as a potent poison (Archivio, xiii. 489). 


well recognized, is the intention of the couvade. | A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- en kroesharige rassen, p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring ; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship generally pre- 
ceded that which recognizes the father’s relation- 
ship. The custom of couvade proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilineal is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
and prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even in the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based. upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy (JAI xviil. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 

adual pledbpentangs is due to this idea having 

allen into the background with the advance in 
eivilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
(Mutterrecht?, 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvade 
the assertion of the fhore relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave the great weight of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supported by some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the quasi-legal fiction 
which would be thus created must be founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. hen patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un- 
ea as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore would in time be dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade will 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind’, 1878, 
p. 291; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1894-96, ii. 
400; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 416.) 

(6) Delivery in seclusion.—It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion, Among many pores: where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the open 
air. The Herero woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her mother’s hut; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hut, where she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906, 
P 19; S. Afr. F. L. Journ. i, 41, ii. 61). In 

ritish Columbia the Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors; the Sk’qomic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
woods be for any other reason inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dwelling, which is of con- 
siderable size (Boas, Brit. Ass. Rep., 1896, p. 573; 
1900, p. 479). Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
of the band (Mathews, Ethnol, Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In pepe countries delivery frequently 
takes place in the forest ; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are delaras on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst. del 


* The present writer is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Guiana (Brett, Ind. Tribes of Guiana, 1868, 
p. 101). Areference to Mr. Ling Roth’s table (J AJ xxii. 232), 
and to his authority (Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891), shows 
that in the other alleged case mother-right, though still the 
rule, has begun to give way. More information ia desirable 
on the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Rio de la Plata, Montevideo, 1896, p. 56). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, 1907, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dwelling is provided for menstruant women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be inflicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills and other tribes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman is placed for 
delivery in a barn or a hut at a distance from the 
house (L’ Anthropologie, xiv. 716). The. Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it would be a bad omen for 
any one but the woman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Rev. Trad. Pop. xiii. 254). _This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much as a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot be carried out by de- 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, the tabu 
is none the less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s wuurn, 
or shelter, but he is required to live elsewhere ; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and every one is sent away from the vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (Dawson, 
Austr. Aborigines, p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the western coast of India the hut is deserted by 
the other inmates for five days (J AJiv. 375). The 
Visayans of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fishing-nets and the fighting cocks from the house, 
just as when a person is dying there, else the 
would be unlucky (JA FL xix. 209). When a birt 
takes place in the house, the Indians of the Uaupes 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and bows and arrows, until 
the next day (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these objects would be affected by the unclean- 
ness of child-birth if allowed to remain, and pro- 
bably would have to be destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of New South Wales, with 
every vessel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion (J AJ ii. 268). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
the hut, they, it is widely believed, will be un- 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the New 
Hebrides, where the yams they cultivate will be 
spoiled (ARW x. 515). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth.—As a rule the 
husband, in common with all other men, is required 
to be absent on the occasion of child-birth. The 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to be 
the condition of tabu under which the parturient 
woman lies—a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everywhere. Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may be present (Amer. Anthr. [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a spectacle that everybody—men, women, and 
children—flocks to enjoy, except the husband, who 
alone must be absent. During the whole of the 
woman’s subsequent seclusion, which lasts until the 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 

ays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
ood (J AJ xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while all other 
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men must keep away. This is the custom of some | to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
of the wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat | times father, mother, and child are all purified 


and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midwife, but the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the aeeey of the neighbouring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to be present (Roth, Lthnol. Studies, pp. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the hoaband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands (JAZ xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op. cit. 354), as well 
as among the Basques (7# xxxi. Verhandl. 292) ; 
while among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol. Survey, Philippine 
Islands, i. 59). In the Marquesas Islands he is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe (L’Anthrop. vii. 546). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by the mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly affirmed; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bound, and which are not to be explained b 
mystic sympathy with the newborn child. Indeed, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ as on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, p. 197). The Sulkas of New 
Pomerania are cieabhirty affected ; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are about to a in the ground, require 
to be purified (AA [N.F.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without A pee the matter, an alterna- 
tive conjecture may be hazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the wife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent was counted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child would be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknown, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
woman’s mother when alive and within reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from tie | 
down a general rule as to what is natural an 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woinan, particularly at her first confinement, re- 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisited by him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the Basuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents (FL xv. 250). 

(d) Tabu of the child.—The condition of tabu 
thus affecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to the newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples; and this purification, as in 
Christian rapist (g.v.), is the rite of introduction 


together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and child remain in seclusion for five days. The 
parents neither work nor wash, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, a// men are expressly 
stated to be absent at parturition (Globus, xc. 351). 
The Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At the end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 
‘diet-breaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed (ZZ 
xxxl. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it was heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2. Dangers attendant on child-birth.—That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved. These dangers (which can be but brietly 
alluded to here) affect the mother as well as the 
child, and in some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources—evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 
ceremonies the most effectual. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special Wks for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptized child, and often for snatching 
it away, as to the thevlogical doctrine of original 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is churched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cross by 
way of prophylactic over the child before it is 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
seideg tee by the child in the act of birth (2VK 
vi. 309). y many coe one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PR ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed diffi- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
CHANGELINGS). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye (q.v.). Where the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rivid, the reason, 
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express or amplied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced. Folkl. p. 123), in summoning the 
midwife. On the lang of Kythnos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed with a pot of jam (Hauttecceur, Folk. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave the house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan’s Mag., July 1886, 
p. 201). But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yollom: halted Galanthis, one of Alcmene’s at- 
ndants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress’ delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell (Metam. ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher-folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (Sébillot, Folkl. des Pécheurs, p. 3). 

3. Attempt to obtain easy delivery.—Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em- 
ployed. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and barbarous peoples to be effected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband ie 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Offerings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the house-spirit, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle-Ndé and 
the swawn or munla, the shat of a woman who 
has died in child-birth (Internat. Arch. xvi., pap) 
59). In extreme cases obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
spirits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 

eschlechtsleben, p. 681) ; though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult labour is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even sunping by all present. The Arunta hus- 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes off all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
thechild. If this be ineffectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and down, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his wife lies about fifty 
ards away, with a view to inducing the child to 
ollow him (Spencer-Gillen*, p, 466). In Malta a 
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specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be born, Analogous to this 

iece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
Mark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth (ZVK i. 183); in Karpathos the 

atient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care must be taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the house. Nobody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom—a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widely-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. Ca.Ses 
of difficult labour the unhappy woman is closely 

uestioned and made to confess. It is believed 
that, until she does so, the child cannot be born. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eleutherios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amuilets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out ; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a ae hie 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are held to be of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
os ochar bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husband’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles—anything, in short, 
that may be supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difliculty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences—are em- 
piosens and they avail not only for assisting 

elivery but for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is almost universal. 
The rule that, where a mother and new-born child 
are lying, fire and light must never be allowed to 

o out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 

cotland, in 5 ea and in Basutoland; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

4. Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
—The child’s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child born 
on one day of the week or of the month difier from 
those of a child born on another day—a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny—another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden bowl from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The _ priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, doc. cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called ‘the fating of the 
Fates’ (7d polpwua trav Mowpdv). But the 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Rodd, Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece, 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sex, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. irst, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in rearing it; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 

Afterbirth, etc.—A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ louse The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child's growth is 
promoted (ZH xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho-s (‘vital ee get ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a coni form. It is believed that 
Anjea—a supernatural being whose business is the 
motkene of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb—recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cho-i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho-i, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-t, He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull. North Queens- 
land Ethnog. v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 

lacenta the younger brother of the child. They 
fold that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
him and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisme in den Ind. Archipel, pp. 25, 189). In 
Europe, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 
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part of the feathered were eaten by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (Sébillot, Paganisme, p- 30) 
for the pocena and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta where it will be eaten by ravens: he will 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she nay grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Rep. Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate: it grows, prospers, and decays with the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 52). Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various ways 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the caul. A 
child born with a caul is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowned, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the caul contains the child’s 

uardian spirit ( fulgia) or a part of itssoul. The 
celandic midwife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child may be born again—a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed up in a bag and hung 
roand the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Konigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child (Ploss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

5. Admission of the child into the community.— 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
end to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledged member of the community until he has, 

ears later, passed through the puberty ceremonies; 
tas he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerging from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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sarily that which the child will bear throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Chiristi- 
anity by baptism; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modified, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see BAPTISM). 

(a) Visit of friends.—Prior to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to offer their con- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the guests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and conduct. They must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it: 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it—a rite known equally well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see EviL EYE, SALIVA). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Amon 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invite 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted—a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Tae adone the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. It is perhaps a rite of 
sympathetic magic. 

(b) Recognition by the father.—Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peoples a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 
aera: by a test of legitimacy, as among the 

aganda (JAJ xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
formed not by the husband, but by his father. 
Recognition is effected in various ways. The 
Santal father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food (J AJ, xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when born, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Recognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
kin. Among the Amaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck, Neither the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any way to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Hinged. Siid-Afr. 
p- 108). Among the ancient Welsh it would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred; and 
once performed it was conclusive (Anc. Laws of 
Wales, Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

(c) Presentation to the god.—Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth te 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 

rotection (Internat. Arch. xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the tourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the child 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new child 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth. Wichita, 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 

erformed by the Ronga mother in South Africa ; 
Ce since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer: ‘Grow, grow, grow; there is thy moon!’ 
(Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. Géog. 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, itis presented to the new 
moon with the prayer: ‘O new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
ceur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to look at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
Hupa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hairis cut off and 
put in the fire. ‘It wasthought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits: we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purilication. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Hupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 51. The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer paareey [p. 18]). 

(d) Ceremonies of admission.—The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin; and, wherever ancestor-worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slaughtered; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted with the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned; and, on this 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child by acclamation 
of the people present (Jesup Exped. vii.511). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been aes and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification of the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of the 
child. The Herero of German South-West Africa 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
is released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which burns on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief's eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose wad it is to keep the fire always burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
‘To you is a child born in your villa e; may this 
[village] never come to an end!’ Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead with 
his own, he gives it a name. The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the werft 
or the father, or, if they please, each giving a 
new name (S. Afr. F. L. Journ. ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 
tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist. of 
New World, 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans- 
Men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 

ronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 

he family, which up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irrespective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Rural Bengal’, 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of aname among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born—it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Born. Head-hunters, p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: baptism. 
—In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the dedication of the child to 
God effects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astical rite tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o’clock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was born) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast (ZH xxxi. 67). 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must therefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from spirituous 
liquors until it is over (Am Urquell, ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback, the child 
would be afilicted in the same way (Bérenger- 
Féraud, Trad. de la Provence, p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies: in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occasion—a luxury in which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary ; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But where this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that his child may be endowed with 
fleetness of foot (Grimm, Teut. Myth. iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone out of it. But this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not ery, 
it will be good; at Liége, if it cries, it will become 
a bad character. At Marseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old; in 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry will hardly live. On 
leaving and returning to the house a special ritual 
has frequently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the child, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoal brands are laid: this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The midwife says three 
times as she goes: ‘I take away a heathen and 
bring you back a Christian’ (Téppen, Abergl. aus 
Masuren*, 1867, p.81)—a sentiment of very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in some form or other all over Europe. When 
they are at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now qualified to be, and fre- 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Christening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the midwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. He will expect yifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the Tyrol, the 
godparents of the first child of a family fulfil the 
same office for the subsequent children: it would 
be an insult. to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child is called drakos, or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its future development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. te Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets the little pro- 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. She waves 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drakos but a Christian; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, Joc. cit. p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of a people; they 
are a pledge of its continuance; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a drain and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to’attach to 
the moral and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity.—The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Contiar Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered ; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any special ceremony of purifica- 
tion. When among the Uaupes of Brazil birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Trav. Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west of India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a — 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband (JAJ iv. 375). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is burnt off: 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification (JAZ ii- 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tapu and 
make them noa (common). The one consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then offered to the atua 
(gods or ancestral spirits), In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is offered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior (J AJ xix. 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby’s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household affairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 
oughly cleansed. The child is formally bathed 
and rubbed with corn-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
above the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for Enee which the mother has received 
from them during her confinement (Journ. Am. 
Ethn. and Arch. ii. 165). Here it will be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com- 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§1 (d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may Be possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of his 
family. Asa rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period—two, three, or even four 
years, Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned: 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
so largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar; but 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tabou et Totémisme, 1904, 
p. 168). 
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The tabu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to be 
ckurched. Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
aed as impure. Special precautions must be 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart; she must not work; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day’ 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in t 
threshold of the house; a flaming brand or a 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her return 
a feast is oe to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpathos the mother takes her 
child and a jug'of water to church. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at each house, ‘that your jugs may not break,’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to make the 
rae as strong as the iron of the key’ (Bent, 

oc. cit. p. 205). Newly fortified and cleansed by the 

rites she has undergone, she is no longer ie a 
centre of infection, but, with her child in her arms, 
a fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not be taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
BAPTISM, CHANGELINGS, CHARMS AND AMULETS, 
DIVINATION, Evi, EYE, FAMILY, INFANTICIDE, 
NAMES, PURIFICATION, TABU, TWINS. 

LiTERATURE.—The best general accounts of birth customs and 
superstitions are to be found in Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte 
der Vilker, by H. Ploss, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884, and Das 
Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkunde, by the same author, 3rd 
ed., edited by Max Bartels, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1891, and subsequent 
editions. ‘or the customs and superstitions of particular 
peoples, reference may be made to the various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous to mention here. In this, as in other 
departments of anthropology, there is now a large accumula- 
tion of materials in monographs, works of scientific explorers 
and missionaries, the Journals of anthropological (including 
folklore) and geographical societies, and the publications of 
American and European museums and universities, and of the 
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BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian).—With the As- 
syro- Babylonians, as with other nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a child was 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn havpened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, but the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘ geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
Republic, viii. 546 B-D.* Even the ideal city, 
it is there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but from 
without. This degeneration was brought about 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 

riod of gestation in man (216 days), the nun- 
ber in question being 12,960,000, which he calls 
‘the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
eated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
8, 4, and 5, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘ geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

*See Hilprecht’s excellent exposition of the connexion of 


Plato’s and Pythagoras’ numbers in The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1893 ff., vol. xx. pl. 1, p. 29 ff. 
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seem to be no doubt that both that and the idea 
connected with it originated with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and healthy offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-Babylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time—with them, the periods when the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, probably the former. The numbers 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
British Museum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the ‘geometrical number.’ The 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15th (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’*), 
and decreasing afterwards. t 

Naturally, there is at present much doubt as 
to how these numbers were used in deciding the 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon will give an idea 
of the method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of the month Tammuz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislev an eclipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their offspring prosper (a variant has ‘their 
offspring will fall’).t This is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date would be an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as anevil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar numbers and dates influencing births, the 
moon was supposed to affect the offspring in other 
ways; for, when a halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lugala or Sarru, ‘the 
king’ (Regulus, Merodach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male offspring.§ 

Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to have been less 
regarded than Istar or Venus, and that goddess 
less than ernie the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicated by the name Hrw’a, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, which she bore. It is on this account 
that, in the bi-lingual legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Aruwru, as the one 
who formed, with Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of mankind.|| Among the names 
of Istar-Zér-panitum bearing on this subject were 
Ama-du-bat=ummu pitdt burki, ‘the mother who 
openeth the loins’ ; Nagar-saga, ‘ the framer of the 
fetus’; Sasuru, ‘the goddess of the fetus’; Nin- 
tur, ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna=bélit 
binti, ‘the lady of birth(?)’; Nin-dim, ‘the lad 
of procreation’ ; Ani, Ama, Mama, and Mami, 
all, apparently, meaning ‘ mother.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of Zér-panitum 
(for Zér-banitum, ‘seed-creatress’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into Sar- 
asa ‘the bright one’), is more than justi- 

ed. 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth—whether by reflexion, as it were, of his 
spouse Zér-panitum, or because he was regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the ereator of the gods only 
because identified with them—an identification 
due to the theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

*See PSBA, 1904, p. 55. 

t See JRAS, April 1909, p, 587, footnote. 


{See WAT iii. 60, 28 (a); and for the same day of the 5th 
nee toep 114 (b), The same omen is given for the 20th of Tishri 
5 


(a). 
§ Pinches, Tests, pl. 2, K 178, lines 6-6. 
| JRAS, 1891, p. 395, line 21. See also pp. 397, 309, 400 405. 
4] PSBA, vol. xxxi., 1909, p. 21 and pl. 3; cf. Cuneiform 
Texts from Bab, Tablets, xxv. pl. 30, K. 2109, lines 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tutu,* which is rendered 
millid tlani, middis tlant, ‘begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’+ 
Children being naturally desired, it is not to be 
wondered at that a letter should exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-Bél writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister,t ‘ My heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte (libbda ilsi (2) ki tdri).’§ 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they presumably made 
use, which furthered or prevented not only love, 
but also conception and bearing—dban éri, dban 1a 
éri, ‘stone of conception, stone of non-conception’ ; 
Aban aladi, aban la dlddi, ‘stone of bearing, stone 
of not-bearing’; Sammi éri, Sammi 1d éri, ‘plant 
of conception, plant of non-conception’; Sammi 
Aladi, Sammi 14 Alddi, ‘plant of bearing, plant of 
not-bearing.’|| The ‘plant of bearing’ is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas: ‘Give me then the herb 
of bearing—show me then the herb of bearing! 
Bring forth my offspring and shape for me a name.’ 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
oan was made from the herb which one or 
th of the prospective parents bad to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the jogend: It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
pi tae to the goddess Istar ; but the mutilation 
of the record deprives us of the sequel.1 
References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in- 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agadé by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
robability, however, the mother of a newly-born 
infant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 
erson, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
en employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
&@ prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring : 
STHeIWOMAT gests Ve. io fo Pte oMisy TN eee tke bec ee 
Her binding, which is before thy divinity, may it be relieved ; 
SGA TE OM Lowest oe ee as safely may she bring forth— 
“May she bring forth, and may she live; may what is there 
ros . 
Into se, Sree of thy divinity safely may she go, 
Safe[ly may she bring forth, and] may she perform thy 


se e 
This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, having been used by the Sumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 
A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 


*The word for ‘bring forth,’ ‘beget,’ in Sumero-Akkadian, 
was utu, of which 7'utw is evidently a reduplicate form. 
+ In what way Merodach was regarded as the renewer of the 
gods is uncertain ; the phrase may refer simply to the ‘captive- 
‘ods,’ who had been Tiamat’s helpers in the fight with her. 
eis said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 
Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, as in Heb. 
(ct. Oa 491 759, ‘ bride”), etc. 
§ Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, 1906, No. 40. 
The text is not certain in some places, 
|| Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xvi., plates 26 
and 81. See also pl. 86; sami sinnisti 14 diddi, ‘the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear’; and pl. 27: sam mu sa-tur (or, 
éa-sur),‘ the plant of the serpent of conception,’ or ‘ of the fetus.’ 
1 Eee Jensen, ‘ Mythen und Epen‘ (Assyr. Bibliothek, vol. vi.), 
Pp. b 
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Atarpi, or, as Jensen * reads the name, Atar-hasia 
(the Chaldzan Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Zér-panitum, 
the spouse af Merodach), after ee her incan- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly, 
she called out, ‘Women, husbands!’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things)—7 were made male, and 7 female—fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress(?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (?), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to withhold (?) 
(her)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words zikaru, ‘male,’ and elli-. . , probably 
part of éllitw (-ti, -ta), ‘pure,’ suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, but the words which 
are certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
to have typified the building up of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities : 

‘Young wast thou, Aséur-bani-Apli, whom I (Nebo) left unto 

the Queen of Nineveh : 

A suckling wast thou, A&sSur-bani-Apli, whom I satisfied on 

the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 

twain thou suckest, twain thou pressest to thy face.’ ft 

The expression, ‘Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs in the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness, 

Netarally certain days of the month, and prob- 
ably certain months of the pent were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.C.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day’ (/4r-dmi- 
ésrQ) are met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th was 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum,f eclipses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the 20th 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu tlu Samaé, 
‘eclipse of the sun,’ being used), but probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was regarded as 
shining victoriously. Ululda (Elulda= Elulous), 
‘he of the month Elul,’ and Zedetda, ‘he of the 
month Tebet,’ are also found; but though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 

* Jensen, ‘M "pd. . 
vince’ ythen und Epen,’ p. 287; notes thereon, pp. 

tS. A. Strong in the Transactions of the 9th Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, vol. ii. pp. 208, 
205, 206. (His translation differs somewhat from the above, 


but not on essential points.) 
t WAL, vol. v. plates 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there‘was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached ; and in all probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts: 

“If a woman has brought forth, and there is the ear of a lion, 
there will be a powerful king in the land. 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear does not 
exist, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear is small, the 
house of the man will be destroyed. 

If 8 woman has brought forth, and from the first his head is 
filled with grey hairs, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth 2.males, there will be hardship 
in the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will be destroyed. 

If a cow has brought forth 3, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardship of a year—the harvest will not prosper.’t 

These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very difficult to translate. 

LiITERaTURE.—The literature has been Ree in the foot-notes. 

PINCHES. 

BIRTH (Celtic).—The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty. Aristotle (Politica, vil. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
records that ‘many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
(dmoBdrrev 7a yeyvbueva) into a cold river, or of 

utting on them scanty covering, as among the 
Pelts.’ The Emperor Julian states (Orationes, ii.) 
that with the Celts (though with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new- 
born child on a shield, which was put in the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the shield would float, 
but otherwise it would sink, thus affording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to bear upon the 
birth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘the 
women themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed in their own steads.’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635"); but this custom is re- 

orted in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Bicatnd v. 14)—a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely different 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, Reallexikon der indo- 

erm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 347 f.; 
Firt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, p. 717 f.; 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, Jullian, Ke- 
cherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, 
p. 64f.). At the same time, it should be noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, as is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aucassin et Nicolette (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14th cent. 
source by Ploss (Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70), 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 


* Lit. ‘the days of the prince will be old.’ f 

+ From WAZ ii. pl. 65, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7; 
Boissier, Documents relatifs aux présages, Paris, 1894-99, p. 
116, verso 11, p. 116, 19; and B.M. tablet K 78, ll. 2-8. 


birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was born. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to ‘ Dionysus,’ at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but cf. below, p. 692 f.). 
The pagan Irish material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, RCel vi. 173 ff.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘ went 
to the meadow that was on the bank of the river 
Concobar. There she sat her down on a flagstone 
(nos fuirim iarum for in lice cloichtht) that was on 
the brink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.’ Too much must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the Céir Anmann, 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Windisch, 
Trische Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1905, iii.), states that 
a band of girls (inghenraidh) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the birth had taken 
lace, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child’ (2b. 273), i.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, ete. Thus the Druid Cathfaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the birth of 
Déirdre (Hyde, in Zeit. f. kel’. Philologie, ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cernach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism (chansat an mbaithis ngeint- 
lidhe) over the Tittle child’ (Coir Anmann, 251). 


LITERATURE.—Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 64f.; Dottin, Manuel pour servir a étude 
de l’antiquité celtique, Paris, 1906, pp. 141, 143 f. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BIRTH (Chinese).—The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birth, 
differ widely in the various portions of the 
Empire, and it would be almost as difficult to 
describe them in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘ Birth customs in Europe.’ 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual defiexion from the ancient usage; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the pliysical 
benefits which are supposed to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should be remembered that the elaborate 
preparations which are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxious crisis—the safety of the child and 
mother—but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end- 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,’ which is 
the special department of the under-world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
birth-chamber may be said to be replete with 
religious significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required by 
the expected arrival (in the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonies for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Charms from the neigh- 
bouring temple are sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby’s body as soon as born, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts of 
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spirits with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the birth-pangs begin to be felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
candles and burn incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘god of wealth’ and the ‘kitchen god,’ seek 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is provide 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response—and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
‘birth-speeding goddess,’ who is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs, The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘clasp the waist’ of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘longan’ 
fruit and thin gruel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical potions which are held to be 
very efficacious. Red candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and all words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted—the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful confidence, and the avoid- 
ance of any secceh tees of ill or fear. 

As soon as the child is born, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, which is then heated for 
the baby’s first bath. (The bath is in some places 
postponed till the 8rd day ; in the farther North it 
is generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the body instead.) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long end 
sloughing away in about a week. The infant’s 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist bonze, or monk, probably with a 
view to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the wearer’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of baby-clothes.) 
The male and female ‘guardians of the bed’ are 
then respectfully ‘worshipped.’ The placenta and 
its attachment are placed in a bottle, hermetically 
sealed, and put under the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a liquid compounded of 
materials representing the five flavours—salt, sour, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet—are administered 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not supposed to sample its own mother’s 
milk until it has first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good wish, and duck-egys 
dyed red are also sent, with the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘invited,’ t.e. by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, ete. The baby-hair is 
shaved off with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped,’ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arriving armed with some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silver 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst young 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and charms to protect him from evil 
influences—a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. In some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘rise in life,’ and also be able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes, 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to the we pe 
to offer incense (in some places, in the case of a 
boy being born, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe delivery and happy fortune. 

LirzraturE.— Dyer Ball, Things Chinese8, Lond. 1900; 
Women’s Conference in China on Home Life of Chinese Women. 

W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

BIRTH (Egyptian).—A tale dating from the end 
of the Middle Kingdom relates how the wife of 
the priest of Ré in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, H6é Pree the frog- 

oddess, consort of Khnum), and Meskhéni (see 

pelows officiated as midwives, having disguised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while Khnum 
accompanied them as baggage-carrier. They ac- 
cepted a bushel of barley for their services; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui et les magiciens,’ in 
Maspero’s Contes popul. del Egypte ancienne’, 1882, 
pp- 36-40; Petrie, Hgyp. Tales, 1895, i. 331f.). At 

eir el-Bahari is pictured the divine birth of Queen 
Hatshepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, ete. (Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep 1. (Champollion, Monwmens, 1825, 
pl. ecexl.-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louzor, pl. lxv.). 

The name of Mosichbat. the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on which the child was laid. In Ex 1!%, where 
late Egyptian customs may be reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ t.e. bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelberg, Rand- 
glossen z. AT, p. 19); and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steindorff) still refers 
to the ‘birth-stool’ as ‘the brick.’ A wooden 
couch is also figured early as the ‘determinative’ 
of Meskhéni as well as in the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
ceremonial importance. The word ¢6bz, ‘ brick,’ 1s 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured with the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia ; in the Papyrus of Ani 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Shai 
the god of Fate and the goddesses Meskhéni and 
Ermiti (Rnn‘t, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks with female 
heads are named Shai (masc.) and Erm{fti respec- 
tively. In a funerary penta at Edinburgh of 
the year 11-10 B.c. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which Thoth wrote upon 
his birth-brick (Brugsch, Rhind’s Zwei bilingue 
Papyri, 1865); and in the Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
above, it is Meskhéni who approaches each child 
laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
the destiny ; these may include the birth-goddesses 
already mentioned (Maspero, @.c. p. 61). Horo- 
scopes have not been traced with certainty in 
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Egypt before the Roman age; but some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star-tables in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been 
horoscopes (Petrie, History, vol. iii.). The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child 
was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of zcological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the XIIth Dyn. 
(Griffith, Kahun Papyri); and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be born are found in the 
Ebers Papyrus, in a Berlin text published by 
Brugsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. A.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son). Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery (Zaulerspriiche fiir Mutter und 
Kind, Berlin, 1901). The word mist, ‘to bear,’ is 


written , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 
made into a fly-flap, the name of which had this 
sound ; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modern Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in Man, 1909, p. 10). 

LITERATURE.—See the references throughout the article. 

. LL. GRIFFITH. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps).—The only im- 
porvene rites connected with birth among the 

inns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also BAPTISM, p. 372%). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries of the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E, J. 
Jessen’s ‘Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Religion,’ pp. 33-42 (printed 
as an Appendix to Knud Leem’s Beskrivelse over 
Finmarkens Lapper, 1767; cf. also ib. pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not be washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name (same- 
nabma). The pregnant mother, who had placed 
herself under the protection of the sarakka (‘creator 
woman’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the magic drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-called risem-edne (‘ twig-mother’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother (Christ-edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
(nabma-skiello), which was thrown into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be worn asa 
talisman—in the case of a son, under the arm; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the child and the water were 
dedicated tothe sarakka,. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the two sacraments 
of the surakka. 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called wdde- or 
adde-nabma, or saivo-nabma (‘ under-world name’). 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the Jlaugo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

Warm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch twigs—one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring—were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thus addressed: ‘Thou shalt be 
as fertile, sound, and strong asthe birch from which 
this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, with the words: 
‘T cast the nabma-skiello into the water, to wash 
thee; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver)? Then came the formula: ‘I baptize thee 
with anew name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest baptized 
thee. I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
receive new limbs. Thou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in this world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
baptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its whole body. Finally 
she said: ‘Now art thou baptized adde-nabma, 
with the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
with this name thou wilt enjoy good health.’ 

In the so-called Niro MS o o Bandalt, ublished 
by J. Qvigstad (Det Kgl. norske Videnskabers 
Selskabs Skrifter, 1908, No. 1, pp. 53-55), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
where the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, wde-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the ince chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Hora-Galles (Thor), Waral- 
den-Olmay (¥reyr), and Bieka-Galles (Njordr). 
There was a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kildal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Maylmen Radien (‘world-ruler’). It is stated 
by S. Kildal (Det skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs 
Skrifter, vi. 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the sphere of Norwegian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the effect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, about 
the year 1750, a re-baptism with a new name (uwst 
nimi-kaste) was not unknown. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampela of Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse 
Lappmarken, ii. 51-52). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by tlie 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-woman,’ ‘ creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary; and in like 
manner the Radien (father, wife, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
pouring of water. The use of a talisman of brass 
does not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians—a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent with a borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possible, however, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced by half-pagan Scandinavians. 

The baptism in question must be distinguished 
from the bestowal upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of the 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1534 the Finns under the 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name—a ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way.’ The magician of the Finn- 
grian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. ‘Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to and fro 
as he speaks; and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. The magician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses—a Finn-Turkish hybrid race—is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that he will 
ive the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
ees) of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 
drink. Then he works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen suvun pakanallinen 
jumalanpalvelus, pp. 104, 109). 
LITERATURE.—See the references throughout the article. 
KAARLE KROHN. 
BIRTH (Greek and Roman).—1. Greek.— 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Eileithyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythol. i. 
511 ff.). After these come a number of others, ¢.g. 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dog 
was sacrificed to ensure an easy delivery (Plut. 
Qu. Rom. 52); Genetyllis, who received a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. 8.v. ; cf. Roscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyche, ii.?, 1898, p. 81, 1); the Nymphs (Eur. £/. 
625f., cf. F. G. Bailes oe Harvard Stud. xv. [1904] 
Pp. 74 ff.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
‘om the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
pose was to ease the birth, and whose age and origin 
cannot be fixed, are mentioned by Pliny (HN xxviii. 
33, 34, 42; cf. 59; see also Philologus, lvii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
offering (Anth. Pal. vi. 271; schol. ad Call. Hymn. 
i. 77); Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph. 
Taur. 1465 ff.). When a child was born in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the 
outer door; if a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of wool’ (Hesych. s.v, 
erépavoy éxpépew). This rationalistic explanation 
must, of course, be discarded; the underlying 
artificial differentiation is to be regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ words corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wreath with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form. The fillet enhances the effect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the wreath, which 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (see 
below ; cf. Ephippos in Athen. p. 370C), is not, as 
Rohde (op. cit. 72, 1) and Samter (Familienfeste 
der Gr. und Rém. 87) suppose, to lustrate the 
house, t.€. to cleanse it from im urity ; it is apotro- 
pete : the luck which it brings sete away ill luck. 
he woman who is lying-in and the newborn 
babe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to ton by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. Jon, 1433, 
Kirchhoff). According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead would come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preuss, ARW ix. 


[1906] p. 466). } Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropzic character of a similar rite (Lex. 8.v. 
pduvos), when he relates that, while a child was 
being born, the house was painted with pitch from 
thorn-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modern Greece may serve 
as an analogy: newborn children are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth, 
D. alte Griechenland im Neuen, 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Theet. 160 E 
+ schol. ; Harpocr., Suid., Hesych. s.v. ; Paremiogr. 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading rpéxovom in schol. Plat. /.c. is explained 
by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Hestia- Vesta, 
54 n.), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, Aultusalé.2 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banquets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 D ; Eubulos, 16. 65 C) ; 
a special kind of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Etym. Mag. 8.v.; a 
sacrifice was probably among the celebrations 
(Plaut. Truc. 423f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether he wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Theet. J.c.). Hesychius 
records an important trait (s.v. Spouidugdrov Fuap) ; 
according to fit the rite of running round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case 
of ritual nakedness (cf. e.g. Deubner, de Incub 
24; Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus,’ Religions. 
gesch. Vers. und Vorard. iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions regarding the meaning of running 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the fire must probably 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1); the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, /.c., whose simile can, 
however, not be urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Gruppe, Berl. philol. 
Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1138).t According to some 
others, Samter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), that we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celebrated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Reinach (Cultes, mythes et religions?, 1908, i. 137 ff.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the child is being baptized inside, so that it may 
learn to run S Ssh . _With this compare the custom noted by 
Wuttke (D, deutsche Volksabergl.3 1900, p. 390), in accordance 
with which, when returning from the christening, the young 
godfather takes the child when they arrive at the front door, 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother. This is 
supposed to ensure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking early (East-Prussia). In Melanesia, 
magic formule promote the child’s walking and talking (ARW 
x. [1907] P. 806). The ancient Mexican festival of ear-piercing 
Pikes an interesting analogy. During this festival the children 
orn within the last three years are led round a fire, and also 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The feast is 


celebrated with a sacrifice, a banquet and dance (Stoll, Ge- 
schlechtsleben in d. Vélkerpsychologie, 118). 


Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet rodux«ns 
(‘swift-footed’). The derisive answer of Viirtheim 
(Mnemos. xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 ff.) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 

On the tenth day after its birth the child re- 
ceived its name. his day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifizes and banquets for friends 

* A very artificial explanation is given by Rohde, Z.c., because 


he understands it to be a lustrative rite. 
t Cf. Glotz, L’ordalie, 1904, p. 105. 
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(Eur. El. 1126, fr. 2 Nauck?; Aristoph. Birds, 
494 and 922 f. + scholl. ; Isseus, iii. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl. 28, lviii. 40; Harpokr. s.v. éBdouevouevov and 
évdexdfovras; Hesych. s.v. dexdrnv Ovouev; Suidas, 
8.U. audidpdua, dexdrny éoridcat and dexarevew ; 
Bekker, Anecd. Gr, i. 237, 26). A cake called 
xaplovos was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prize for a women’s dance that was 
Seat on this day (Eubulos in Athen. 668 D). 
ides the tenth day the seventh was used for 
giving the name ({Aristot.] Hist. An. vii. 12; 
arpokr. s.v. éBdouevoucvov; Hesych. 8.v. &Bdouc, 
ef. the é8déun as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in different epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religious custom, and therefore 
held to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 
8.v. Spomidudioy Fuap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 757) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. 7.c. ; schol. 
Plat. Theewt. 160E; Hesych. s.v. dudcdpduia), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (cf. also ay tae tay 
Berl. philol. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1137). he 
schol. to Aristoph. /.c. even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records; cf. e.g. 
the furm rpéxovca: above, schol. Plat. d.c.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and dexdrn from Eur. El. 654 and 1126 
(Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, 54, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the dexdrn. 

Besides the presents brought at the amphi- 
dromia, there were also so-called érrjpia, gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call. Hymn. iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm. 47). 
Censorinus (de Die Nat. 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth as a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73f.). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachsmuth, op. cit. 74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the Nixvor, which is sd ae Dy as symbolical 
by Mannhardt (Mythol. Forsch., 1884, p. 369 f.) and 
Dieterich (Mutter Erde, 101 ff.), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of some 
rite, which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the «vor is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use as a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman.—Roman women made offerings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 

regnancy (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 
fi ih While the child was being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An. 39; August. Civ. Dei, 
iv. 11) or Numeria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (Tertull. ad Nat. 
ii. 11), as also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the power of re elling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit. 79; cf. M. Vassitz, 
‘Die Facke] in Kultus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Miinchener Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75f.). The 
bands with which the women were bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). i 

When the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round (circwmire) the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. /.c.) as a protection against Silvanns: 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were peree as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe : Intercidona (from inéer- 
cidere), Pilumnus (from pilwm), Deverra (from 
deverrere) (ib.)—an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together with Picumnus) even receives a sacrificial 
meal (Jectws) in the house, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Varro, ap. Serv. Verg. Aen. x. 
76, and ap. Non. 528, 15; cf. eee Religion und 
Kultus der Romer, 357,1). In the same way Juno 
was given a /ectus, and Hercules a mensa, after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Verg. Hcl. iv. 62); fora 
whole week a table was spread for Juno, according 
to Tertull. (de An. 39). On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scribunda were invoked (cf. Wissowa, 
Hs cit. 214). It is Dieterich’s merit to have 

rawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine (Cw. Dei, iv. 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed ee the ground and 
then picked up again (utter Erde, 6 ff.)—a custom 
which may be identical with the tollere or suscipere 
by the father (Samter, ie cit. 62,3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wide-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is placed under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong (e.g. Marcell. Empir. 32,20). A rite which 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Varro, ap. Non. 528, 12; 
Tertull. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18; August. Civ. Dei, iv. 21). As in 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus: boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19; Plut. 
Qu. Rom. 102; Macrob. Sat. i. 16, 36; see, further, 
Marquardt-Mau, Privatleben d. Romer, 1879, p. 83, 
6). e have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recorded by Tertull. (de Idol. 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘ Nominalia’ for 
this day (/.c.). The difference in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, which 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rom. Chronolog.? 229). 


LirgraTurE.—Chr, Petersen, ‘Uber die Geburtstagafeier 
bei den Griechen,’ Jahrb, f. klass. Philol., Suppl. B. ii. [1856] 
285 ff.; Preuner, Hestia-Vesta (1864), 52ff.; Becker-Goll, 
Charikles (1877-78), ii. 20ff.; Hermann-Bliimner, Privatalter- 
timer (1882), 278 ff.; Ussing, Erziehung und Unterricht bet d. 
Griech, und Rom. (1885), 26ff.; Iwan Miiller, Privatatlter- 
tumer 2 (1893), 160ff.; Samter, Familienfeste d. Griech. und 
Rom, (1901) 69 ff.; Sch6mann-Lipsius, Altertiimer, ii. (1902) 
690f.; Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des antiquités, i. 238f.; 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1901f.; W. R. Paton, in CR xvi. 290; 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, iii.? (1885) 11 ff. ; cf. Riess 
in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 91 £. L. DEUBNER. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary).—Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
possess, as compared with those of other philologies, 
consists in the abundance of the materials at their 
disposal affording precise and detailed information 
on all the different branches of Indian culture. 
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ce spent nets SA Sea 


The acts which accompany the events of the 
domestic life are described especially in the Grhya- 
sutras, partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe go back in large pat to a pre-historic 
epoch, ren are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhddhadna, ‘the second marriage,’ the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
the putriya vidhi of the medical texts (Jolly, op. cit. 
ih p. 50), marks in all cases the initial step. 

though not usually referred to in the Grhya- 

sutras, it is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is rtu, the days or rather the nights (for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
struation until the 16th day, with the exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon. Peculiar importance is attached to the 
selection of the naksatras. Yajiiavalkya, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Magha and Mila are 
to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which will be attended 
by complete or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. 46 ff.), and 
to the same effect other texts (e.g. Yajiiavalkya, 
i. 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nights 
for the man who desires a son ; daughters are born 
as a consequence of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. The same texts, clearly under the in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiolo 
(Jolly, § 39, iP 51), represent the view that if the 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
the issue will be twins or even a ‘ not-man,’ ‘im- 
potent’ (Manu, iii. 49). Brhaspati shows how it is 
pole to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
oods to increase the male seed. If other days 
than those named are chosen, ¢.g. the period after 
the rtw or the actual days of menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the menses; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appearance of the first rtu, 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call appests adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Cohabitation is effected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 

lace, to certain limitations. The Vigsnupurdna, 

or example (iii. 11, 17 f.), excludes sacred places 

and cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, which is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be estiaynishéd only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘May 

isnu prepare thy womb,’ lays aside the gold rin 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, an 
cohabitation is completed while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subject, for the details of 
which reference is made by the Samskdraratna- 
mala to the Pafichasdyaka and other works of the 
Kamasastra. The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
had, according to the statement of the Grhyapari- 


Sista (acollection supplementary to the Grhyasttras), 
to an act that setves the purpose of driving off the 
obstructing pretas, or spirits. This is the so-called 
narayanabali, a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Vignu is to ‘ purify’ 
the preta; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Visnu is propitiated. A 
ndagabali, or offering to snakes, is also to be made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second offering to the dead 
for those who conceived of the dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriyd-isti, which 
Daégaratha, for example, causes to be offered (Kaghu- 
vamésa, x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the Tatttiriya- 
Samhita, in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to Indra Putrin. 

The Puranas and other texts prescribe for the 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions for 
both husband and wife, which are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for exam fe the woman must not bathe in water, 
or allow her hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an auspicious 
word, etc. The Law-Books also, such as YAajiia- 
valkya (iii. 79), interpose with various regula- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
the best known is the pusisavana, the generating 
of a male, which takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month—as Paraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs ’—and is to assure the birth of a sun. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages which give external expression to the 
wish, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells, The Hisanyaltesne recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
mustard-seed,—in obvious imitation of the male 
generative organ,—add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both sides with fruit, a blade of Kusa grass, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized and placed 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely different 
objects may be employed for the same purpose, as 
a silk-worm or a chip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
fire. The inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the fire-sticks (aranis) is enjoined 
Samskararatnamala, p. 815). 

A further ceremony, which precedes or follows 
the pumsavana, is the stmantonnayana, the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are necessary 
for the purpose ; the quill of a porcupine furnished 
with three white spots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus indica, bearing an even number 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed by all texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. Players 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with songs; 
and among these, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, pp. 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giving the name of 
the native stream. The customs were clearly very 
different in the different families. Gobhila, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘ mother of heroes,’ ‘ mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesamum, 
— which the woman has to look. She is asked, 
‘What do you see?’ and answers, ‘ Descendants,’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to be ex- 
plained by comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a fire is lighted to provide for ordinary pur- 
ere as well as to et off evil spirits. Hiranya- 

eSin (ii. 2, 8) directs that at the time of delivery 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman’s 
head and a Tiryanti plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in the Rigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve and 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magic. Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies ; 
others are merely hung up, or given te the woman 
for good luck; and fruits with a name of masculine 
gen er are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sazns- 

raratnamald, p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Dirva grass, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni, and 
the blades placed in her hair. The Yantraprakasa 
ordains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
com ments, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N.W., etc., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, ete. 

If the fetus ts obstructed, a medical prescription 
cf. Jolly, /.c.) lays it down that the vagina is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a Sopa plant given 
into the woman’s hand. arious embrocations 
facilitate the coming away of the after-birth, and 
the same purpose is pees | also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear torn from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations with offerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive away the evil spirits which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. Whenever the attendants enter 
they must throw fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day, which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especial] 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Bdlatantra (quoted 
in the Samhskdraratnamald, p. 846) knows of 
more detailed regulations, intended to ward off or 
conciliate this Sasti and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with swords in their 
hands shall keep watch, women sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid in the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vydhrtis, etc. ‘ 

For the newborn child ceremonies of ‘anima- 
tion,’ ‘endowment with understanding,’ ‘tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘naming’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order ae vydna, etc. 
Before this act the boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
mation’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
time, and, as Weber (Indische Streifen, 1868, ili. 170) 
and Speijer (Jadtakarma, p. 103) have shown, are 
found also among other peoples. Hiranyakeéin’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Further ceremonies are 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, ‘ Medicin,'’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 58). 

The endowment with understanding consis‘s in 
thrice whispering into the ear of the chilu the 
words, ‘May the god Savitr grant wisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the word vdch ; or in placing butter 
in his mouth with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘May Mitra-Varuna grant thee under- 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender- 
ing of the breast, when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important nd@makarana. On the giving of the 
name many peoples have laid great stress (Brinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples, 1897, p. 93 ff. ; cf. 
also Kroll, ARW, viii. Suppl. p. 49ff.); and this 
is no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutiz demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation by means of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from Phalguni; 
Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, § 15). See NAMES. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
woman rises up, and this may therefore be re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
rites. 

LiTERATURE.—S. C, Bose, The Hindoos as They are?, Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 22ff.; W. Crooke, Popwlar Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896, 
i. 264, 277, the Bibliography in vol. ii. 327 ff.; A. Hillebrandt, 
‘ Rituallitteratur Indische Opfer und Zauber,’ Strassburg, 1897 
(Grundriss der indoarischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
iii. 2); J. Jolly, ‘Recht und Sitte,’ Strassburg, 1896 (<b. ii. 8], 
and ‘ Medicin,’ Strassburg, 1901 [i. iii. 10); Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism4, London, 1891; F. S. Speijer, 
de Ceremonia a; Indos, que vocatur jatakarma, Lugdun. 
Batav., 1872; ‘Sarhskararatnamala,’ in Ananddéramasamskrta- 
granthavali, Poona, 1899, 2 vols., which contain a collection of 
data from earlier and later sources, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the present article. The original texts are 
translated in SB#, vols. xxix. xxx., ‘Grhya-Sutras,’ tr. by H. 
Oldenberg and F, Max Miller ; vols. ii. xiv. ‘Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas,’ tr. by G. Buhler; vol. vii. ‘Institutes of Vishnu,’ tr. b 
J. Jolly; vol. xxv. ‘Manu,’ tr. by G. Bihler; vol. eesti: 
* Minor Law-Books,‘ tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. HILLEBRANDT. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular).— A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
tape which is used for ordinary beds. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her head 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre. 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend. 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised : (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do with the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil ; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sati (woman who has immolated herself on the pyre 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed off, or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed ; (d) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the inp wes to step seven times 
ae the rice-pounder, this being supposed to hasten 
abour. 
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In many cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lying-in woman a charm, written by a ‘skilful 
man.’ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this: 





hr6m hrém 








Been hrém hrém br6m 
Name of the woman 

hrém is written here. kl6m kl6m 

klém hr6é6m k6m k6m 


The above charm is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman’s loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered ; so the present writer 
was assured. 

As soon as the child is born, it is placed in a 

ain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 

ung, ashes, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been born, a brass tray is beaten to scare awa 
evil spirits; and as this is never done on the birt 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a boy is born, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
suffer from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as soon as the placenta is expelled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole which has been dug in a 
corner of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is bound up, and she is fumigated with 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Carum copticum, 
which have been thrown ona brazier. Thisis placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, which is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41° C., may be guessed. The woman may drink 
ony of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticwm and Helicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
which the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant bea boy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child’s 
horosco e is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed: for four days if she have borne a boy, and for 
five if she have borne a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
pepres ginger, coco-nut, saffron, gum acacia, ete. 
Her ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim (Azadirachta indica) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times, 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water-waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum, which have been thrown on the 
brazier: the hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, as on the tenth day after a death 
(see DEATH [Hindu]). Of the food prepared for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife did during her term 
of office; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
be feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sprinkled a few drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
by the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer- 
tain woman-member of the family, whose relation- 
poy: varies in different castes. 

fter the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to announce the birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to whom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, ete., 
which have been prepared at the house in which 
the birth took place; and it is taken to be a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday; on the other days of 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil, 
with which some castes mix turmeric, which from 
its colour is an averter of evil. 

LITERATURE.—H., A, Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 


Punjab,’ in JAI xxxvii. (1907) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
in Miinchener med. Wochenschrift, 1906; and the literature 


appended to the previous article. 
W. D. SUTHERLAND. 

BIRTH (Jewish).—1. Biblical.—(1) Notions 
and practices surrounding childbirth.—The mys- 
tery of birth and procreation is cuuheieleet y 
expressed in the Bible by ‘knowing.’ ‘And Adam 
knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain’ (Gn 4), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception; in pain thou shalt 
bring forth children’ (Gn 3"*), Nothing further is 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been handed down 
concerning the life of the child in the mother’s 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express the throes of a new birth of nations 
and of the heavens. According to Ex 1°, speciall 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which ook 
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ace on the birth-stool, on which the midwives 
to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women ; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them’ (Ex ]"5-!%), 
Cases of difficult and dangerous births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
case with Rachel (Gn 351”), and with the wife of 
Phinehas, who died in giving birth to a son; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S 4!%%-), While 
still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, were believed to be fully conscious: 
Jacob and Esau ‘struggled together within her’ 
(Gn 25%); and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 387"), Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessary to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a blessing.—To have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is: ‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth’ (Gn 1%); and the refer- 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse—the misfortune 
of childlessness—are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr 31%), and the barren sits as 
@ mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1S 17). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means were sought to remove this reproach and to 

t children. The dida’im of Gn 30'* have been 
dentified with mandragora, a fruit credited with 
specific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 

e belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 2571), When 
Rachel was angry with Jacob, he replied: ‘Am Tin 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb?’ (Gn 30?); and later on (30”): ‘ And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similarly in the case 
of Hannah (1S 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, ‘God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
San the wombs of the house of Abimelech’ (Gn 

+). 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children were, no 
doubt, born on the floor of the house. The child 
lay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in samo abe 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckle 
(Ezk 16‘). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 358), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the river (Ex 27-9), 

(3) Uncleanness of the mother.—The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place, 


for seven days; and then, if it was a son, thirty- 
three days; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. At 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 
ae and the woman brought an offering to tne 

emple (Ly 127). 

(4) Primogeniture.—Although the mother is un- 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncleanness 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘openeth the womb,’ is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarchal time, had the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture; and, although not expressly 
stated, the double portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
1Ch 5'. The firstborn at a certain time was in- 
vested with sacramental rights; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites. The male firstborn was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the Bible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed’ at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. REDEMPTION). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the firstborn, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the pee of Adonijah 
(1 K 1), and of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10'*-). The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Levites, a firstborn present washes 
the hands of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the child.—After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 215, Ex 2%-), From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
was settled before the birth of the child, and bad 
a Cals we meaning ; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the birth. Examples of the former 
are Isaac (Gn 21°), Immanuel (Is 7"), or Jezreel 
(Hos 1‘); of the latter, the twelve sons of Jacob—nay, 
his own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere isa 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nordo we find, except in rarecases, achangeofname; 
e.g. when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes: thus Rachel, Tamar, Zipporah (‘lamb,’ 
‘palm tree,’ ‘ bird’), in addition to other symbolical 
names. In later times, but still within the period 
covered by the Bible, the grandson often gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (2S 81”) Ahimelech, 
son of Abiathar, son of Ahimelech. 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Biblical 
data form the starting-points or the justification 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 







Bible. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner; and 
for a number of practices rrowed, no doubt, 


from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallowedexample. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2. Post-Biblical. —The second period, stretching 
from the lst cent. down to modern times, embraces 
8 variety of practices, of which few may claim 
afaerend acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now -known only from books, 
and are little followed in modern life. Others 
have not yet been sufficiently sifted and verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area—Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
can be proved that a more modern author has 
simply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
his collection. An endeavour will here be made 
to present the data in some chronological order, 
taking first the references found in the Mishna and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the Ist to the 5th cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few quite modern practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Beliefs connected with the pre-natal period of 
the child’s existence.—The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, ‘ Lailah,’ presides at 
the very beginning of conception, and through his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
up with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light burns over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world; and in the evening 
he takes it to hell, and shows it the torments 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen whilst in the womb of the mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, ed. Gaster, ch. ix. pp. 19 ff. 
and lxiiiff.). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the place 
struck by the angel; hence that indenture. hat- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. ut, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
effect upon the shape and the mentality of the 
offspring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was due to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 
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have had an evil’ influence had met her, she re. 
turned, until at last Metatron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the way home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
dog has the effect of making the child’s face like 
a dog’s; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, R. Johanan 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, whe 
was renowned for his beauty. Asa proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob with 
the sheep (Gn 80”). The black wife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. ‘Akiba whether there were white images in 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R. ‘Akiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailments in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boils. 
The children may also be so affected during gesta- 
tion as to be changed into animals or birds, or even 
locusts ; whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is determined by the degree of human 
form which the thing born has (Mishn. Niddah, 
iii. 2; cf. Ch. M. Horowitz, Uralie Toseftas... 
aus dem 2-6 Jahrhundert, Krakau, 1890, passim). 

(2) Fruitfulness.—Means are mentioned to pre- 
vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocked 
the wife of Manoah ( Jg 13), and said to her: ‘If 
you wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 

urn it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you will get a child’ (Horowitz, 
op. cit., p.19). ‘If a man is bewitched, and cannot 
bathe (ritual or lustration bath ?), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root of kala 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire; leek is 
boiled, and the other ingredients are mixed with 
the leek-water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured’ (7b. p. 22f.). A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, as they affect the heart of the baby; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard (7b. p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth, etc.—In addition to 
midwives, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of women. We hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead: incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the foetus. The physician was exempt from man 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. Hecould break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. Very little is men- 
tioned in the writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour; but, being of a more 
popwiet nature, they have, no doubt, been preserved 
in later writings in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times; but we learn now, from the Ist cent. 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
of the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical with 
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‘trough’; and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
fioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Kelim; Baba bathra, vii. 
12, ed. mpkermandels Pe 598). 

(4) Danger from demons, etc.—Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then affecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodzeus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit succeeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difficult labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efficacious in laying the power of the evil 
ose and, according to a Talmudical legend, the 

anhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘evil inclination’ as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three days 
afterwards not an egg could be found in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- 
upon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him (Sanh. f. 64a). They resorted 
also to prayer, we are told, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the influence of evil spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘illness.’) child that is born in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back (Niddah, 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An- 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon, ‘ Destruction’) 
is mentioned, who, according to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
Flood, whom the mother had sent to bring her a 
knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said 
to the newborn giant baby: ‘Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise I 
would have struck and killed thee’; to which the 
baby replied: ‘Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ (Genes. Rabb. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for the newborn child. 
There was none, however, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important réle in the subsequent development of 
superstitious practices. If one might infer from 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna (Hudldin, iv. 
7), the secundines, or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is forbidden to bury at 
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cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after-birth 
of the miscarried first-born of an animal, for that 
would be of the ‘ ways of the Amorites’ (1.e. super- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall see 
later on the use made of it. It was also preserved 
as a remedy for some unnamed illness of children 
(Shab. f. 1298). 


With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Lilith, Agrath, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the Ist cent., although some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non-Jews 
that the roots may lie much further back than the known 
literary monuments, Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in ruins lest they fall 
@ prey to lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beings and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was originally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zohar, the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (Tiamat?) and together 
with her innumerable sears hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (Havvah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an angel and sent back to the 
surging sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundred years during the time when he was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evil 
spirits. Belng afterwards driven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following conjuration 
before he joins his wife: ‘Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, it is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its waves are calling for thee. I lay hold of 
the share of God, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.’ 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his wife whilst 
speaking thus; and after finishing the conjuration he hag 
to pour clear water round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith (Zohar, Leviticus, fol. 19a). Another 
conjuration which has become the basis and prototype of all 
other conjurations of Lilith and evil child-stealing demons and 
witches is that found in the story of ben Sira, in which we have 
also a version of the virgin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
reported to be the virgin daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and he then wrote out an amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which he explained as follows: Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his equal, she refused to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the ineffable name of God and flew away to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, it she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the power to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she should see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath; 
and it was for this reason that ben Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Sinsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it CAlphab. Ps-Sire, etc., 
Steinschneider, f. 23>; M. Gaster, ‘ The Child-stealing Witch,’ 
Folklore, xi., 1900, pp. 129-162). 


(5) Amulets, charms, ete.—The amulet is nodoubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, as a rule, by the very 
act of conjuration in which the conjurer utters those 
words, and ove & process common to all magical 
operations identifies himself with those angels, and 
drives away the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in which the demon had been vanquished 
by those powers. From the spoken recital we de- 
scend to the written amulet, in which the writing 
is considered sufficient to terrify away the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the cases 
of bewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, whether they be connected with 
sterility or birth, or with the protection of mother 
and child from evil eye and evil spirits, whether it be 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the difficulty, 
to prevent man from joining his wife or to untie 
the magical knots. For we are proceeding now to 
the third period, or the second section of the 
second period, from the 6th to the 18th century. 
Sympathetic remedies, together with medical and 
magical recipes, appear now in the writings of the 
6th century and onwards, Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetical, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, Jatrosophiai, as well as man- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in medizeval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent. onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the present 
writer’s possession) we can go back at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials which are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. Weare not concerned here with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or etl Data ca recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though intimately 
connected with births, these prognostications and 
nativities have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
rere practices. A selection of the latter culled 

Tom writings ranging from the 6th to the 18th 
cent. may now follow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great popularity and have been 
found repeated in MSS oi diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey ; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from ihe day of marriage. ‘Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and the bride will be for- 
bidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied’; or, ‘Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord : 

“Shurah, Shura, Shabrur ; I tie N. against the woman N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and day, and I tie him in 
every language and with every word by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long as I do not untie it, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 


them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.” 


If he afterwards wishes to break the charm, he 
must kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, pete the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. ‘On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2S 2237 « Thou enlargest my footsteps,” etc., is 
written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on his left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘Take flour from a 
‘living ” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
v.? of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 

Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
zt on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, ‘ Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and burn it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean- 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. ; 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi- 

ation three times with the tooth or bone of a 
dead man, seems to have been a universally ac- 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Rubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox-gall is also re 
commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil. Ali 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent., and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the llth or 12th, eg. Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth ! 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups: one, the use of amulets and charms; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
medieval and ancient pharmacopeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for esthetical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish ‘ dispensaries’ also. 
But less objectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 

‘Take the bone found in a stag’s heart, put it into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red silk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the bag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must hang that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.’ Or, ‘Take a big spider, put 
it into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and carry 
it round the neck.’ Or, ‘Take the first milk of a goat before 
the kid had touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie it upon the left arm; it must 
never be taken off, and the woman will then bear children.’ Or, 
‘The dried stomach of a hare, bear-gall, ammouica and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken for two days in broth, 
will help in getting children.’ Or, ‘Dip a paper in menses’ 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say: ‘‘I give thee 
my illness and my infirmity, give thou me thy power of bearing 
fruit.”’ Or, ‘Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf’s meat as much 
asa bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.’ 

A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ox-tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, ‘A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
effect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘Two 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, dry it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine.’ Another remedy 
is ‘to obtain the navel of another woman’s child, 
to burn it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as- 
certain whether a woman will always be barren, 
put an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 
days over her womb, and if afterwards a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm be red, then there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘let the scissors with 
which the navel of her child has been cut be stuck 
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in the ground. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.’ 


Or, ‘If the plate out of which a woman has taken her first 
meal after delivery is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving until it be turned face 
upward.’ Or, ‘Pick up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on the left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-bearing.’ Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will have the samé effect.’ ‘The wearing 
of a cat’s paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.’ 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare’s droppings) will have the 
Bame result. Or, ‘Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf's heart.’ Or, ‘Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to prevent the mother 
from mishap caused by various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now be 
mentioned. 

*Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in a bag of buckskin, or of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘Wearing of an eagle- 
stone’ (aétites) (Shab. f. 66b). Or, ‘Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant ass.’ Or, ‘Wear 
a ring made of the stag’s bone.’ Or, ‘The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.’ Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg for three consecutive days.’ Or, ‘A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ Or, ‘A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.’ Or, ‘A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.’ Or, 
‘An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage is declared to be the stone ‘enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the field, looks like glass, has a hole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis he, ae with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil apie is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are far more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

“When a woman is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear: 
“The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said: O Lord, what is the reason 
for that screaming and weeping which I hear? And the Lord 
replied : A doe in the pangs of labour is weeping and screaming ; 
go and tell her. Come forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
is seeking thee.”’ Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 
put it on the woman, and say: ‘In the name of Anael, who 
hears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen.”’ Or, ‘ Write 
on the four corners of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of still 
water and say over it) in the presence of the woman: ‘“ The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands—one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘Wash the cloth in sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head until she is safely delivered.’ 

Of general use has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex 11§ written on 
pare parchment, beginning and ending with, ‘Go 

orth’ and ‘I will go forth,’ ete. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
15, probably=one of the names of God, ‘Jah.’ 
Also the words ‘ Kur, kur, kur’ are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour; or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puk, which also means 
‘go forth.’ Permutations of the Tetragrammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,’ ‘Soter,’ and ‘Salvator,’ often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman in labour; or, variations of 
‘Sator arepo,’ etc. Asa supreme remedy in very 
difficult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
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ployed for easing the labour and ejecting the child 
or the after-birth. 

‘The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.’ Or, 
‘Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand; in 
some cases, oil.’ Or, ‘a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s knife.’ Or, ‘Soak the 
ajikomin (i.e. the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 


not to eat it, and it will ease difficulties of labour.’ Or, ‘Tie 
the herb Vives under the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitex, ‘chaste tree.’) ‘A magnet tied 


to the left thigh; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.’ 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in efficacy 
the mythical Hisenkraut, or Eisenhart, as it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
‘Mandragora,’ and has great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modern German botany the name stands for 
‘Verbena’ (vervain). nother plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, ‘Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and put 
onthe womb.’ Or, ‘The woman is to keep between 
her teeth the right horn of a goat or hart.’ Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi- 
gation; they belong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 


‘Ifa child born appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and it will revive.’ Or, ‘Cover it with the after- 
birth’ (Shab. f. 134a). ‘If the mother wishes to satisfy herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin filled with oil, and if it is alive she will see her face in it; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm water, and the dead child will be 
ejected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
‘Sharlei,” i.e. Salvia horminun (common sage), it will assist 
in the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, ‘The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey and boiled together in water.’ 


But the difficulties of labour may be due also to 
evil influences, for ‘the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
Enede is to remove the pomegranate.’ ‘The 
stone found in a vipers head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.’ 

As soon as the child is born, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
newborn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conjurations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,’ are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should be found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four posts of the bed in which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 


of Oriental] and Eastern European charms. 

‘This child-stealing or -killing witch, then,’ so the conjura- 
tion runs, ‘is met by the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its flesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and te 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not te 
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go near that or any house where her names are known, written 
down, or hung up; and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

In ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘Striga’ or ‘Strigla’; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrelia,’ or ‘Strelia Margarita, 
and then to the ‘Star Margarita.’ But Lilith is 
the more common and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once universally used, is still used 
throughout the east of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
Raziel, containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in addition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the effect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘If the mother sees a woman whom she suspects of being a 
child-eating witch, she must put her left fist into her mouth, 
and say: ‘‘Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother be in thy 
mouth,”’ and she must repeat it three times, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ‘King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedai what should be done to a child that was 
constantly crying, and the demon said; ‘‘Cut a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child’s pillow.”’ Another remedy against bewitching: 
‘Buy a new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks; 
buy also an open lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it, 
and pour it into the pot, which must be placed under the bed 
of the mother, and the open lock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and puts it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child’s face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain and ‘ruta’ are the plants 
which, if put upon the child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
Or, ‘The eye of an old black cock put on the right side of the 
child, the cock’s comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in a hen’s stomach.’ Or, ‘ Hang round 
its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its mouth.’ Or, 
‘Take some of the earth upon which the child has fallen 
immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty days, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and accidents.’ Or, 
‘Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it with the mother’s milk, and put it on the baby’s head, 
and it will sleep peacefully.’ ‘To break the charm of a be- 
witched child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to the child before it has started sucking, and it 
will be safe.’ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald over the child, 
and it will be safe.’ 

As late as the year 1707 the secundines burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be understood that 
the ‘evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitch- 
ing; but no reference is made to the ‘evil eye’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
In modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is pea in the eee against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel with blue beads and ‘ ruta’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eighth 
day—the day of the circumcision.) Driving fom 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven knives, 
seven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted away and left the 
baby behind, which he took and brought back 
to its parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo! the baby which the mother had 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other evil spirit is 
playing with it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not be left outside over night ; 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body in the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema’, Dt 6*), and they are 
regaled with sweets and with bags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in woman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue bead, some 
garlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica and 
Palestine). On the Friday before the circumcision 
similar practices are observed to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

If it should bappes that a woman is losing her children, then 
‘she is to go to a bitch, and us her foot on a puppy, and say 
three times: ‘“‘Take the dead and give me the living.” Then 
she is to take the puppy and carry it close to her body, with 
its head to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
water and say three times: ‘‘Give me the living and take the 
dead.” This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month.’ Or, ‘Go toa dried-up nut-tree and bore a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say : ‘‘I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me,”’ Or, ‘Make a ring from the silver got from nine young 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
after birth before it has been picked up from the ground, and 
it will live.’ 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the legs of another 
person causes its growth to be stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. Asa rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture, naming.—The firstborn must 
be redeemed within thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative powers. If he treads on the 
back of a person suffering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness away (Ru- 
mania). Some of the duties and privileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a child 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or of a 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (Spanish and 
Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is often given to 
thechild. The former believe that it is an evil omen 
to name a child after a living person. In cases 
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of dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of the patient. 

LrreRATURE.—i. MANUSCRIPTS.—Most of the material is taken 
from the medical and magical MSS in the writer's possession, 
shiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The following is a list 
af those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
od. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 315 
{Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 

ted to Aben Ezra); Cod. 444 (Ital., 17th cent., 2 vols., i. with 
1231 recipes, and ii. with more than 500); Cod. 676 (Germany, 
14th or 15th cent., medical treatises, etc.); Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1775, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS); Cod. 177 
(Syria, 15th-16th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
Cod. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations ; upwards of 400 recipes); Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes) ; Cod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes—some German and the conjuration of the ‘ Kisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 358 (Morocco, 19th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes) ; Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 308 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authorities); Cod. 462 
(Italy, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Cod. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full); Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent., Hebrew, and some in Spanish). Codd. 40, 
194, 438, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and sympathetical recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 134 (Montefiore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

ii. PRINTED LITERATURE.—For Bible: Winer, RWB, 8.v. 
‘Kinder.’ For Talmudic period: I. Lamperonti, Pahad 
Vitshak, passim; J. Hamburger, RE ii., Leipzig, 1883, s.v. 
*Geburt,’ p. 254 ff.; Gideon Brecher, Das T'ranscendentale 
.-. tm Talmud, Vienna, 1850, p. 207 ff.—For modern times: 
J. Buxtorff, Synagoga Judaica, Germ. ed. 1788, p. 81ff.; M. 
Grunwald, UGJV, Hamburg, i., 1898, p. 90ff., v., 1900, p. 63 ff. 
And the following Hebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS: Anonym., T'oledoth Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1875; B. 
Benas, Amtahath Binyamin, Wilmersdorf, 1716; Anonym., 
Mif‘alot Elokim, Lemberg, 1865; David Tevele, Beth David, 
Wilmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Urim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (s.a.); S. Pelungian, Sefer ha-Zechirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Refuah ve-hayim, Smyrna, 1874; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerusalem, 1865; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, Yalkut Moshe, Munkacy, 1894; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German ofa certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matsil Nefashoth, Prag. 1651 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. GASTER. 


BIRTH (Muhammadan). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially so to the mother, because a barren 
wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitious rites, even to repens 
across the corpse of a decapitated criminal an 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 

ractically unknown, though at the time of 
Magenta such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire offspring from slave concubines 
(Mishkat al-Masabih, tr. Matthews, 1810, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but it is not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, t.e. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in different countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the ‘agigqah, 
test upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad ; 
but there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which shows that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Islim. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife (dayah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or ‘ birth-throne’ 
(kurst al-wiladah), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, which belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and hinna flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the top corners of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely ee the by- 
standers trill the zaghar%, or lulliloo (as in the 


tale of King ‘Umar b. al-Nu'man in the Alf 
Laylah wa Laylah ; cf. Burton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The child is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never a woman) repeats the call to prayer (adhan) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhdn in its right ear 
and the nearly identical igamah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan (Mishkat, ut sup. ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and put it into the baby’s mouth and 
rub it on its palate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated (Mishkat, ii. 315; 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1822, p. 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days; but poor women scarcely 
rest at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fatihah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event; 
but usually the seventh day (yaum al-subi') is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane (Mod. 
Egyptians’, 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 504 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 1835: 


‘On the. . . seventh day after the birth of a child the female 
friends of its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes ‘Awalim [‘Almahs] are hired to sing in the 
harim, or Aldtiyah perform, or /igis recite a balinah {of the 
Qur’ain] below. The mother, attended by the ddyah, sits on 
the kursi al-wilddah [birth-chair], in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The child is brought, wrapped in a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something costly ; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be afterwards frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brasa 
mortar [haun] and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if 
pocaciess After this the child is put into a sieve and shaken, 
t being supposed that this operation is beneficial to ita 
stomach. Next it is carried through all the apartments of the 
karim, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
bears a number of wax candles, sometimes of various colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small lumps of paste of 
hinnd upon a small round tray. At the same time the dayah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture of salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
infant’s head, saying, as she does this, ‘‘ The salt be in the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet,” or ‘The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt [rashsh al-milh] is considered a preservative 
for the child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 
present should say, ‘‘O God, bless our lord Muhammad |’ 
The child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, says, ‘‘O God, bless our lord 
Muhammad ! God give thee long life,” etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the corners, on the child’s 
head or by its side. This giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
should give her the same occasion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress of the child. After these 
nuqut [wedding presents] for the child, others are given for the 
ddayah. During the night before the subi‘, a water-bottle full 
of water (a daurag in the case of a boy, or a quilah in that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
pene at the child’s head while it sleeps. This, with the water 
it contains, the dd@yah takes and puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nugwt for her (merely 
money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.’ 


On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 2lst, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child is named, 
though this is often done a few hours after its 
birth, without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of ‘agiqah is to be observed, together with the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present day. The 
‘agigah is enjoined by a tradition of Mubamtiad, 
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who said, ‘An ‘agigah must be observed at the 
birth of a child; then slay a goat on its behalf and 
shave its head’; and again, ‘The ‘agigah for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female’; and Buraydah related: ‘ We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were born to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islim came, we slew a 
goat on the seventh day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rubbed saffron upon it’ (Mishkat, ut 
sup. ii. 315, 316; Aba-Da'iid, Sahih, Arab. text, 
ii. 36). The ‘agigah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy to the sacrifice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon, s.v. ‘‘Aqiqah’). It may be 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must be a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Abu-Da‘id 
(Hughes, Dict. of Islam, art. ‘Children’). The 
rite is held obligatory by Ibn Hanbal, but the 
founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
example and the tradition prescribing the ‘agiqgah 
{or, a8 he preferred to call it, nastkah). he 
person Pecriicine should say, ‘O God, verily this 
‘agigah is a ransom for my son such a one; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. O God, make it a ransom for 
my son from hell-fire.’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwife, but the ‘agigah should first be 
cooked with water and salt without any part 
being cut off, and part should be given to the 
poor (Lane, Joc. cit., and Thousand and One 
Nights, note 24 to ch. iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277]). 
‘It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver’ (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, AS ). Circumcision is also specially 
approved when performed on the seventh day ; 
but in Practice it is usually postponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the bath; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and harim festivities take place. 
The various additional ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus as well as Muslims, observed 
in India, may be read in Herklots (op. cit.) ; those 
commonly witnessed in Turkey in Europe are very 


fully described by a Consul’s wife in The People of 


Turkey, edited by the present writer, 1878, vol. il. 
pp. 1-10; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions or variations of the customs described above. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be she the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is required, 
according to Hanafi law, to prove that the child is 
the offspring of the mother; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his paternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term of ‘iddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Hiddya, 1791, iii. 134; Hughes, Dict. 
of Islam, art. ‘ Birth’). 

LITERATURE.—The literature has been sufficiently cited in the 
article. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


BIRTH (Parsi).—z. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the Vendidad 
(iv. 47), Ahura Mazda says: ‘I prefer a person 
with children (puthradné) to one without children 
(aputhra).’ Even the very ground where a man 
lives with his children is allegorically described as 
feeling happy (Vend. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 
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good supply of food to people are recommended, 
because they make mankind healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. 33). To be 
the father of good children was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya (Yasht viii. [Tir] 15), 
Mithra (Yasht x. [Mihir] 65), Haoma (Yasna ix. 
4, 7, 10, 13, 22), and Atar (Yasna Ixii. 10; Vend. 
xviii. 27), and from the Fravashis (Yasht x. [Mihir] 
3; Yasht xiii. 134). To be childless was a curse * 
(Yasna xi. 1, 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might be childless (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
(Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (kavaém khvarénd) was asso- 
ciated with those who were blessed with children 
(Yasht xix. [Zamydd] 75). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed fer a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred fire for a good, virtuous child 
(Yasna xii. 5; cf. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated (Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a mother of 
children (Yasht v. [Abdn] 87; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among the Achremenians, a wife who gave birth 
to many children was a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
be parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, vii. 10). We read in Herodotus (i. 
136) that ‘next to prowess in arms, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
father of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to the men who can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is strength.’ 
Strabo also says a similar thing (xv. 11). We 
learn from the writings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the above reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

2. Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a child a great event in his 
life. The modern Parsis have, toa great extent, 
inherited the desire. When the wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to be an event of joy in the 
family. According to the Avesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, prayed for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy children (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before Ardvi Sira for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Abadn] 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Ardvi Stira Nydyish, 3). The allusion 
to these prayers suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what they were. 

Coming to later Pahlavi-Parsi books, we find 
that the Shayast la-Shdyast (x. 4, xii. 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a woman has become 
pregnant, a fire should be maintained most care- 
fully in the house.t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shayast la-Shayast 
xii. 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direction.t We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modern 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in the house by some 
families. The reason assigned for this is that the 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out daévas, i.e. 
evil influences, from the house. A fire or a lami) 


_,," Cf. the blessings and the curse of Cambyses (Herodotus, 
iii. 65). Cf. also those of Darius (Behistun Inscriptions, iv. 


10, 11). 
} SBE v. (1880) pp. 816, 843. 
t Ib. xxiv. 277. 
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is even now taken to be symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these: 
Tamdar6 cherdg roshan rahé, i.e. ‘May your lamp 
be always burning.’ This benediction means, 
‘May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3. According to the Avesta (Vend. xv. 8), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wrong for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Rivayats, commences with the fifth month.* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or eer are matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-pick, which may contain germs 
of disease. (Shdyast ld-Shdyast x. 20, xii. 13; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2; SBE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yashts, during the hele or a part of the 
period of ea, 

4. The modern Parsis have no religious cere- 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 

anchmasiun, i.e. ‘the day of the fifth month.’ 

imilarly, a day is plaatved: on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known as agharni. 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
religious ceremonies or rites. The expectancy of 
a child being a joyful event, as said above, these 
days, especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served as joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte is presented with suits of clothes by 
her ents, relatives, and friends, and especiall 
by the family of her husband. The husband is 
in turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and friends. Among these aweets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5. The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the wife’s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground-floor, is set 
apart for the purpose. As the Vendiddd (v. 46) 
says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 

, and least frequented by others. It appears 
that in ancient times such places were specially 
prs in Parsi houses on the ground-floor, 

arsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purposes. The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground-floors provided 

roper places for delivery as enjoined in the 
Vendidad. But, as with changed circumstances, 
Parsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in storeyed-houses, the 
ground-floor in big towns is generally the worst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

é. In the case of a house or a place where no 
delivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally take care that a religious cere- 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and perform the Afringdn prayer and 
ceremony in the place. At times even the Baj 
prayer is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
1893, ii. 723 ff., 686 ff.). 

* Cf. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii. 563. 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
where the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (ch. 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It says: ‘ When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days—if they burn a fire it would be better.’ * 
Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Shayast 
la-Shdyast directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (ch. x. 15). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. The child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. x. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth (Shayast la-Shayast xii. 7). 

8. On delivery the mother is enjoined to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house (Vend. v. 45-49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. 1xxvi. 1-5) ¢ enjoins that ‘she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again onanything. . . . After the 
twenty-one days, if she sees herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she washes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it is requisite to abstain from the 
vicinity of a fire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afterwards, 
when it is forty days, she is to wash her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of work. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an approach to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is possible that she may be- 
come pias ds a second time, as within a period of 
forty days women become very quickly pregnant.’ 

In the case of those who give birth to still-born 
children it is enjoined in the Vendiddd (v. 55 f.) 
that they must remain separate for twelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all cases of delivery. Nowadays a Parsi 
woman has generally forty days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 
‘During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone; and it is also not 
pov that the mother of the infant should put © 

er foot over a threshold in the dwelling’ ¢ (i.e. 
leave the house). 

. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, known as patchori (‘ the fifth day’), and the 
tenth day, known as dasori (‘ the tenth day’), as 
gala days; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. 

10. During these forty days the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact with per aoe or with an 
part of the ordinary furniture of the house, especi- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be served to her on her plate by others, 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix with others, 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
so, but nowadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe ‘ purity’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject.§ 


* SBE xxiv. 277. t Ib. xxiv. 889 f. t Ib. xxiv. 277. 

§ See the chapter on ‘ Maternity and its Perils,’ in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s The Nationalisation of Health, 1891, pp. 23-143. It 
says that in England and Wales, where 4500 women die every 
year in child-birth, ‘about 70 per cent. of this mortality is due 
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tz. At the end of the forty days, the period of 
confinement, the woman has to purify herself by 
a bath before mixing with others. t first she 
takes an ordinary bath, and then goes through 
what is called nan * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word sndn), which is a sacred bath. A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even those who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her aceouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial purificatory bath. 

12. All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
used during the forty days of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
adays that injunction is not strictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class. 

13. Formerly a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few drops ef-the> sacred Haoma (q.v.) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-born child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice (Shayast-la-Shayast x. 16). Anquetil 
du Perron refers to this religious custom as pre- 
valent in his time (Zend-Avesta, ii. 564). In the 
Haoma Yasht (Yasna ix. 22) Haoma is said to 
give fine healthy children to women who give de- 
ivery. Haoma was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
rarely observed, and, in place of the Haoma juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is given 
to the child as the first auspicious ink 

LrTERATURE.—SBE v. 816 ff., 343 f., xxiv. 277, 889f.; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906, p. 878; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend- Avesta, 1893, ii. 686 ff., 723 ff.; ‘Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii. 563; W. Geiger, Civilization 
of the Eastern Iranians, Eng. tr. 1885, i. 58; BG vol. ix. pt. ii. 
Pp. 188 ff. JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MopI. 


BIRTH (Teutonic).—All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the olepung. of a free father and a free mother 
joined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a child was 

rm, it was laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance upon the mother, and this practice 
is reflected to this day in the Scandinavian terms 
for midwife, jordgumma, jordemoder, ‘earth- 
mother.’ This rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf. A. 
Dieterich, ARW viii. 7ff.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘mother earth,’ and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s part was to lift the child up 
—hence the German term for ‘ midwife’ Hebamme, 
0.H.G. hevianna—and hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, but he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. This right 
could be exercised in cases where the child was 
feeble or deformed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy—a situation which 
often arose at the birth of twins, the popular 
to puerperal fever,’ and that ‘almost the whole of this mor- 
tality might be avoided.’ It is the careless medical practi- 
tioners and midwives that are responsible for this mortality, 
because they do not preserve ‘ purity,’and carry germs from 
one woman in confinement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples ; ‘ Thine is a high and holy calling ; 
see that thou exercise it with purity.’ In the eniothed. isolation 
of the Parsi women during their confinement, the original 
intention seems to be that of observing ‘ purity.’ Some of the 
later Pazend and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original good intention of the early writers, and so have 
carried the rigour of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the purity’ 
referred to by old midwifery writers. 

* See art. PoRIFICATION (Parsi). 
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belief being that such an event implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness ; or, again, if it had been 
redicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
ather with danger or misfortune, or even if he 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, was annulled b 
law after the introduction of Christianity, thoug 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down to 
the present day. But even in heathen times the 
father’s decision had to be made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nourishment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it was 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights with every other individual within 
the same. Traces of this primitive heathen 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child’s capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, while the wergeld 
of an unbaptized child was sometimes reckoned at 
half the usual amount. Exposure was likewise 
illegal if the child had received its name. The 
name was usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony (Icel. nafnfestr) a presentation was 
made to the child, while occasionally the blood- 
relations held a feast (barnsdl). The child was 
generally named after some deceased member of 
the family, preferably the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, as it was believed that the name 
carried with it the personal qualities of its original 
bearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 
ix. 199ff.). If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolved, died before the 
child was born, his place was taken, ect to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group of his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the mother’s side, and these chose 
one of their number to act as guardian and dis- 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw; in the eye of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the father was unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whether the 
child should be acknowledged or exposed. 

A somewhat different course was adopted in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaves 
were themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
distinctions were made amongst the illegitimate 
children of free parents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the different 
classes: thus hornungr signified the son of a free 
mother (frilla) with whom the father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; hrisingr, the son of a free 
mother with whom the father’s relations were 
clandestine ; Feveramns the son of a free father 
by a slave. hese distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared first of all 
in Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step was to find out who the father was ; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early times, acquired the right of inheritance— 
though in a limited degree—and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap- 

ened that the child was received into the he y 

nd (Icel. wttleiding), and this transaction, 
especially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and capable of inheriting, was celebrated 
with feasting and eae ceremonial. In all cases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

The event of birth became the nucleus of many 
curious practices and superstitions. In many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and Scandinavia, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 

r ut the newly-born (ef. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 31), in order to prevent 
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their falling under the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
steel—a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc.— 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, oe the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
‘evil eye.’ In some places it, was the custom to 
ut salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 

ing bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
ossible effort was made to secure good fortune 
or the newly-born. Special importance was 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and to the bladder- 
like membrane or ‘caul’ with which some children 
are born, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, the fylgja, which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time given to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, asa 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, great emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vard-trdd). 
When it chanced that an animal was born in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The anima! was named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories Sse | the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Norse 
they are balled urdir, ‘the powers of destiny’; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, mettena, 
‘those who measure out’; Middle High German, 
Gaschepfen, ‘the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nornir—a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his thread of life—his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. ; 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of children. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that children come from ‘ mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground immediately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come fortu from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas were also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, ‘ children’s lakes’; while, 
more particularly in Central nisl there are 
many Kinderbrunnen, ‘children’s wells,’ in which 
the goddess Frau Holle was believed to keep in 
charge the souls of children before their birth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing belief in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘swan-stones’ 
and Adeborsteine, ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children’ 
(Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern, 390). From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-born into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form. According to a popular superstition 
in South Germany, they had been flying around as 
butterflies. We thus see that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 
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BIRTH-DAYS.—The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, with 
certain primitive religious principles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘no record is kept 
of birth or age.’* The Hupasof California take no 
account of the lapse of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to Heep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years by examination of the 
teeth. One will say, ‘I have good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood, boyhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or womanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman.t The Omahas have a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s age.t 

The earliest lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus providing machinery for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
boa marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
the epochs of human growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of luck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re- 
ligions the result is a dualism affecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence.§ 


* A. Ward in JAI xxiv. 291 
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The religion of the Baganda is described as a 
religion of luck.* Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his lucky and unlucky 
days.t In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
ju-ju decided for him by the medicine-man.t 

As the circumstances attending the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may affect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they acquire per- 
manent or varying characteristics which auto- 
matically influence the event. The Malagasy, 
who possess an elaborate doctrine of fatalism 
(vintana), mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The vava, or first 
days, of some months are especially disastrous to 
children then born, in some cases to the offspring 
of the people generally, in others to those of the 
royal family. A child born on an unlucky day, 
and dying sone is said to have ‘too strong a 
vintana.’ ormerly, children born on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, offering, or ‘expiatory bath,’ the water 
being buried instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas all children born on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if born on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unlucky for birth.§ 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop- 
ment of the horoscope and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em- 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial previous re- 
production of the desired result. The Central 
Americans possessed an elaborate code of ‘signs 
of the day,’ applying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohualli, of which the year 
was a multiple. Horoscopes were prepared from 
these signs for the day and hour of birth. Every 
Mexican bore through life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of his birth-day.|| The Burmese 
predict a man’s character and destiny according to 
the day of the week on which he is born and the 
constellation which rules it. The name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day.1 The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth.** In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child born between the hours 
of 9 and 11 will have a hard lot at first, but 
finally great riches.t+ The Hindus possess an 
elaborate astrological system of nativities con- 
nected with lucky and unlucky days.tt In Mada- 
gascar nativities are drawn up from the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This method is 
earlier ; later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
the week.§§ Whe Muhammadanized Swahili con- 
sider it lucky to be born on Friday, the Muham- 
madan festival. Children then born are named 
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‘son’ or ‘daughter of Friday.’* In German folk- 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sunday of the new moon. This idea is con- 
nected with growth. ‘Sunday children’ are sup- 
posed to be able to see spirits, or to see in the dark.t 

The principle of repeating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion of sympathetic magic. 
Whereas in the ordinary form of magic the coming 
event is influenced and ensured by previous re- 
hearsal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
effect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recurrence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These were closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supposed to influence it : they are further supposed 
to carry it with them, and therefore require its 
repetition. The intention varies as the event. In 
the case of the is gee of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life acquired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renewal of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con- 
nected early with the phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism developed they were applied to 
the life of each man. But the important point for 
the earlier a is that these annual renewals of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first of these points, we ma 
instance the Hindu festival samvatsarddi, whic 
celebrates the beginning of the year. 

‘The chief features of the day are the reading of the new 
almanac and hearing the forecast of the events of the New Year. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the food par- 
taken of during the day is, as far as possible, composed of new 
materials, 7.e. new grain, pulses and such like, for this is a feast 
of ingathering. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck during the year, is a conserve com- 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and the flowers of the neem or 
margosa tree (Melia Azadirachta), which is then in full flower, 
The bitter taste of this is not much relished as a rule; but it is 
necessary that at least a small portion of the dish should be 
eaten. This seems to be analogous to the English idea that 
% is necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at the New 

ear.’ 

In the next place, such festivals, surviving as 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. The 
Malagasy custom is significant. In the lunar 
ay of Madagascar, time is popularly reckoned 

the annual great feast fandroana. Remark- 
able longevity is denoted by the phrase that a 
man has seen three fandroanas at the same season 
of the year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again when 73. 

e are mares ph informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the /fan- 
droana.§ 

The Japanese supply an instructive case of com- 
romise between the social and the individual 
irth-day. The first of January, the commence- 

ment of the New Year, 

‘may be considered the universal birth-day, for they do not 
wait till the actual anniversary of birth has come round to call 
@ person a year older, but date the addition to his age from the 
New Year. The 61st birth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is made. This is because the old man or woman 
having lived through one revolution of the sexagenary cycle 
then begins a second round, which is in itself an extraordinary 
event, for the Japanese reckon youth to last from birth to the 
age of 32, middle age from 32 to 40, and old age from 40 to 60. 
A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they talk 
of the child as being 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate years.’ || 


*Velten, Sitten und Gebrduche der Suaheli, 13; Sibree, loc. cit, 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit illustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of birth. 
‘The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institu- 
tion,’ though not attended with much éclat till 
after the age of 15. Each person has an annual 
festival, and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Especially honoured 
3 the 6lst birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities,’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘longevity presents,’ and 
his friends wish him long life. With the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity garment.’ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘longevity.’ It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 
ensuing year.’ * 

The Coreans celebrate the 6lst birth-day in 
the Chinese fashion, On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family.t 

The Burmese offer on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles representing the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The offering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda. ft 

The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family. 
Presents were offered them on their departure.§ 

Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his Ara, or ‘indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used asasponge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addresses his kra, asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calabash, and washes himself with the fluid ; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts ona 
white cloth. Members of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the kra the day of the 
week on which they were born. Thus Kwoffi Kari 
Kari, having been born on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.|| 

The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days.1 

In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 
‘were celebrated with great pomp. They were looked upon as 
holy ; no business was done upon them, and all classes indulged 
in the festivities suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
his birth ; and it is probable that, as in Persia, each individual 
kept his birth-day with great rejoicings ; welcoming his friends 
with all the amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the table.’** 

In modern Persia the birth-days of Muhammad 
and ‘Ali, as in Islam generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year’s 
feast is the only real festival.tt 

Among the modern Jews, the 13th birth-day of a 

* J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 1866, ii. 217 ff.; J. J. 
M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, i. 61, 62. 
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boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religious majority. * 

The preceding accounts introduce some secondary 
principles. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. Ata late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical principle 
arises, This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by the phrase, ‘turning over a new leaf’ at 
the New Year or on the birth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day of the individual’s patron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, amon 
various peoples, the name is given or some ritua 
operation is performed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birth-day. This has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma, A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly birth-day.t 

These considerations lead up to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the 10th month.t 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made.§ The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyiondo of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakura, ‘ persons 
of the same age.’|| Such methods of reckoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘birth-days,’ are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Baganda reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was born.’ 7 

In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Australians have each a name denot- 
ing age in relation to others, but have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at puberty, a third on his father’s 
death, and others whenever he performed some 
achievement.** . An Aht will change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time with a feast.t+ In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is ‘the feast of the dead.’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
find expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as Rgquent and as important as any 
annual festival. In Oajaca great ceremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The belief was that the soul 
wandered about for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its friends on earth once a year. tt 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhadrapada (September-October), in honour of 
the dead. ‘On this day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations.’ The celebration ‘is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. ‘The fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual ér@ddhas are well known. Their object 
is to ‘assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of his account hereafter.’ One éraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an ‘intermediate body.’ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly sraddhas com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* _ 2. 8). Stes ae 8 

A slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The ‘ natale’ 
par excellence was the day of death. It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven. Tertullian observes that St. Paul was 
born again by a new nativity at Rome because he 
suffered martyrdom there. Such natalia were 
contrasted with ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Communion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of the 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The fasti of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churches were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced under the altar.t 

The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the finda festival Srirdmajayanti 
celebrates the birth-day of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. Pilgrimage 
is made to the temple. Krsnajayanti is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
popular of the annual festivals. The Bhdgavata 
describing the life of the god is read on that day. 
Vindyakachaturtht is the birth-day festival of 
Ganesa. Every house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratist{a, is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
eine a repetition of his birth. 

At this feast, artizans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. Ganega is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who ay man on his way.t 

In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion is 
Homer and, by a coincidence, the date finally 

ecided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 
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BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman).—Birth-day 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a very early date. Aischylus pee them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day his 
oracle as a present from Phebe (Eumenides, 6-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to offer 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was (¢.g. 
a book, Anthol. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rerpadioral, 
elxadicral, etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yevéo.o, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed yevé@\ca (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121C). Plato’s birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Thargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been born on that day; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Plut. Theseus, 36; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, éx IlocesdGvos yeyovévar Neyouevyy" 
kal yap Hocedava rais dyddas riu@ow). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Cesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began with the birth-day of 
Augustus [Athen. Mitt. xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed from persons to cities: 
thus in Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods: Athene was supposed to 
have been born on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 

rius, the birth-day the posterius. It often 
happens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad Ait. Iv. i. 4, CLL 
xii. 3058). 

LitrraTuRE.—Chr. Petersen, ‘ Ueber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Griechen,’ in Jahrb. f. klass. Philol., Suppl. ii., 1857; 
W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, Giessen, 1908. 

W. KROLL. 

BIRTHRIGHT.~—See INHERITANCE. 


BISHOP.—See MINISTRY. 


BISMILLAH.—1. Meaning and early usage. 
—Bismillah(t), an Arabic expression signifying ‘in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formula by him in full as 
follows: bismillahi-r-rahmani-r-rahimi, ‘in the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.’ 
Muhammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
poled to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning the 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ Bismillah 
(‘‘in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
landing’ (xi. 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus: ‘ Bismillahi-r-rahmani-r- 
rahimi’ (xxvii.30). Probably, too, he began his own 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur’an, 

* Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns (Gottingen, 1860), p. 88 [2 (pub 
lished by F. Schwally) 116f.}. 
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with the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various siras, evidently regarded it as a prefato 

formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. e 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th séra, although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide several ex- 
planations, as may be found in commentaries to 
the Qur’an. The earlier theologians of Islim were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the dismil/@hi-formula at the beginning of 
the stéras was to be considered an article of revela- 
tion, t.e. an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself ; but eventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything between the two covers (bdina-l- 
daffatain) of the book, including, of course, the 
peers formula of the séras, was the word of 


It is recorded that, before Muhammad arose, the heathen 

uraish made use of the sacred formula bismika Allahumma 
(‘in thy name, O God’) for a similar purpose—a statement which 
is certainly credible, though we have no evidence to test it by. 
According to Arabic tradition, which delights to associate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
oun who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 

mayya b. Abi-l-Salt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 
poems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
before the time of Mu . Umayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as a potent talisman against the evil 
influence of demonic powers, from the lips of a Christian 
hermit, and to have made personal trial of it.* But as he was 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter’s 
entrance upon his public career, the older formula cannot, 
agrevably to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet’s day. It is even said, indeed, that Muhammad 
h?oself had employed it, but that the revelation of certain 
varses in the "an (xi. 93, xxvii. 30) induced him to substitute 
-or it, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
bismillah.t Nevertheless he would appear, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period ;} thus ina treaty which 
he made with the people of Mecca near Hudaibiyah in a.u. 6, 
he deferred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the ish ‘hsmika Aliahumma’ as a heading to the 
document.§ ‘ Alléhumma’ is also approved as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 

We may eegeed it as historically established 
that rescripts drawn u i Sana eae instruc- 
tions, contracts concluded between him and tribes 
which yielded him their allegiance,|| and even 
records of a more private character, were usually 

refaced by the plenary form of the bismillah.** 

hereafter its insertion in similar documents as a 
prefatory formula became part of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Islam.tt Official 
records from the early age of Islam, preserved 
either as transcriptions in historical works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on pap 
sheets, always begin with the bismillah. It is 
also found on textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.¢{ In bilingual (Arabic-Greek) docu- 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as ¢v dydyare 
rod Geo, while the plenary form expands this with 
the words rod éehpovos piravOpwrov.§§ 

* Agha@ni, iii. 189; Mas‘idi, Prairies dor, i. 142; cf. 
Schulthess in the Néldeke-Festschrift, 74, n. 5. 

¢ Ibn Sa‘d in Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iv. (Berlin, 
ar 9 (text), 104 (tr.). 

t ne Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, ii. (Milan, 1907) 222. 

§ Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 747. 

|| Examples in Noldeke-Schwally, op. cit, 117, n. 1. 

{ ¢.g. a note regarding the distribution of the wheat brought 
as booty from Khaibar (Ibn Hisham, 776, 778 ff.). 

** L, Caetani (op. cit. i. 896, ii. 798) doubts the authenticity of 
this prefatory formula in documents given by Muslim historians, 

tt e.g. in the Testament of ‘A b. Mas‘ud, in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, m1. i. 112, 113. : 

1} Karabacek, ‘Zur arabischen Alterthumskunde, ii. Die 
arabischen Papyrusprotokolle,’ in SWAW clxi. (Vienna, 1908) 

ff 


al documents in Karabacek, op. cit. 
63-67; C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1906), 100 ff. ; ZA xxii. 150, 170-178. 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, ¢.g., hamdala for ‘al-hamdu lillahi,’ hay'‘ala 
for hayya ‘ala-s-saldati, etc.), the bismillah is con- 
tractor to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
‘to utter the bismillah’; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasmiya, the invoca- 
tion of the name (ism) of God. 

2. Ceremonial use.—The bismillah acquires a 
special ceremonial significance as the formula of 
benediction pronounced beforeslaughtering animals 
for food—a usage which, without doubt, was sug- 
gested by the Jewish law enjoining the utterance of 
the b¢rakha before killing and eating. The relevant 
Fe Noraghr in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118, 121: 
‘Kat of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’... 
‘Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligato 
use of the tasmiya™* before slaughter; and, sim1- 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
flesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allah before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.t In pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo- 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food might still be partaken of 
without misgiving—for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart. But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at variance with the actual 
language of the injunction as given in the Qur’an 
—a fact exiphatienlly insisted upon in the teaching 
ue more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 

+ 
oe 

Another question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the bismillah arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of prayer (saldt). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘opening’ si#ra of the Qur’an (al- 
fatiha), whose first sentence is the bismillah in 
its complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase should be 
spoken aloud (jahran) or in an inaudible whisper 
—a controversy connected in its origin with 
the disputed question already referred to, viz. 
whether the dsmillah is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that the formula might be uttered in 
an undertone,§ but the Shafi‘ites, and especially 
the Shi'ites, demand that it be spoken in an 
audible voice.|| 

3. Everyday use.—Having dealt with the use of 
the dismil/ah in ceremonial functions and in im- 

* But without al-rahmdn al-rahim, as it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name ‘the Compassionate 
Merciful’ (ZDMG@ xlviii. 95, n. 1). 

+t Muwatta, ii. 356. 

{ Cf. the present writer’s Die Zahiriten (Leipzig, 1884), 75 ff. 

§ It is expressly recorded of ‘Omar. that, when leading in 
prayer, he did not pronounce the bismillah of the fatiha 
audibly (la yajharu) (Ibn Sa‘d, v. 246, 25). The Khalif al- 
Musta‘In was accused by his opponents of double-dealing, 
because he spoke the bismilldh of the fatika inaudibly when 
in Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritically uttered it aloud 
(TFabari, Annales, iii, 1683, 3 ff.). 

On this question see the present writer's ‘ Beitrige zur 
peer fare der Schi‘a u. d. sunnitischen Polemik,’ SW 4 W 
(1874), 16 ff., 86, 
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portant affairs of pas and private life, we 
roceed to speak of a view which sprang up In 
fslam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice—the view, nape 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying (hadith) of the Prophet: 
Kullu amrin dhi balin la yubtada'u bi-dhikri *- 
Wahi fahuwa abtaru, ie. ‘every matter of im- 
rtance which is begun without mention of God 
is maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every actiont+ by ejaculating a 
bismillah. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without first having uttered the 
formula.t Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saying of the bismillah by the head 
ofthe household intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begin.g Nor must the tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.|| The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41: 
‘Remember Allah with frequent remembrance ’— 
a maxim highly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
erson we often mention his name (man ahabba 
shay'an akthara dhikrahu).1 
4 Superstitious ideas and use.—The deep sig- 
nificance and the sacred character with which 
Islim invested the bismillah led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that God had 
inscribed it upon the breast of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus.** The Creator has written the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) characters, The written and oral applica- 
tion of the bismillah possesses talismanic virtues, 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the body, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which is inscribed the 
formula, or the angel himself writes it upon the 
pan of the dying man, whose agony is alleviated 
y the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel.tt The bdismilldh serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Mubam- 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, ete.; but if a 
man feels that he has provoked their resentment, 
he may drive them away by uttering the bismillah. tt 
Similarly, in order to render his goods proof against 
the jinn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts the door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptacles, or lays down his clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way is 
called musammda (commonly pronounced musemmi), 
* Originally bi-hamdi, wi ifyi 
by orm soginnne va cece ae ie eee 
t Including that mentioned by Buchari, K. al-wudu, No. 8. 
$ Damiri (Bulaq, a.H. 1284), s.v. ‘ Al-dabba,’ i, 399. 


§ Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians5 
(London, 1871), i. 183. 

|| Traditional sayings in Nawawi, Kitab al-Adhkdr (Cairo, 
A.H. 1312), 11-12. 

7 RHR xvi. 164; ZDMG li. 265. 

** EK. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord 
(Algiers, 1909), 211. 

tt Al-Suyuti, al-Durar al-hisdn ji-l-ba'th wa-na‘im al-jindn 
(Cairo, a.u. 1324). 

tt In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musulmane de 
Tlemcen (Paris, 1908), 23 (from the Revue des études ethno- 
graphigques et sociologiques). 
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i.e. ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allah).’* / 

The bismillah, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic.t Copious illus- 
trations of this are to be found in the Shams 
al-ma'arif of al-Bini (+A.H. 622, A.D. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basmala in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compartments.t Al-Bini is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially with the use of the 
formula for magical purposes (Fadd@il al-basmala).§ 

5. Calligraphic usage.—Mention ought finally 
to be made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the bismillah. When the Muslim 
calligraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 


vertical stroke of the initial letter 6a (-) is con- 
siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved; then, the ’alif (of ism) being 


omitted altogether,|| the sim () is placed im- 
mediately after the 6a, while the final letter 


mim (¢) is connected with the sin by a line 
drawn far beyond the usual length ( ¢——). 


The Muhammadan scribes would appear at a very 
early date to have introduced yet another altera- 
tion in the written form of the bismillah—a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 


the tips of the third letter sin (~) disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the ’alif, and the initial 6d (1) is 
joined to the final mim ( 0) by a long horizontal 


line thus: The antiquity of this usage 


is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa‘d, 
viz. that ‘the Khalif ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz dis- 
missed a certain scribe (ka@tib) from his office 
because he wrote bism without inserting the sin 
distinctly ’ (walam yay‘ al al-sin).1 

LiITERATURE.—The literature has been given in the footnotes, 

I. GOLDZIHER. 

BLACKMAIL.—The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is used in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward II. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

1. Legally, blackmail refers to rents reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In medizval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind—a custom that 

ersisted in France down to the days of the great 

rench Revolution. The Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland and 
Ireland, and indeed in the rest of Europe, this 
substitution was not effected till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,’ which were reserved in ‘white money,’ or 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the eee metals, and this doubtless 
assisted in prolonging the existence of the old 
method of payment. The discovery of silver in 

* Lane, op. cit. i. 287; Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(London, 18838), 41. 

t Reinaud, Jonwmens musulmans du cabinet de M. le duc de 
Blacas (Paris, 1828), ii. 3-6. 

t Doutté, op. cit. 212. 

§ Brockelmann, Gesch.d. arab. Litteratur, i. (Weimar, 1898) 497 


| This is a Massoretic practice. 
€ Ibn Sa‘d, v. 270, 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
_ in current coin or white money (maiiles 
lanches) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails’ 
or ‘maills,’ while ‘Blanch Holding’ and ‘ Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden (Rem. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘What that was I know not, if it 
were not of Copper, as Maill and Black-maill.’ 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . called Redditus nigri, black 
maile, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigri (cf. Camden, 
(Rem. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Inst., 1642, ii. 19; Black- 
stone, Com., 1768, ii. 43; Burn, Justice, 1845, iii. 
214). In thissense the term ‘ blackmail’ is obsolete. 

2. Historically, it is the tribute in corn, cattle, 
other kind, or money—here we are coming to the 
newer form—levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefl aifecten. were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, estmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverley 
(i. 222) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘The 
boldest of them (i.e. the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Vich Ian Vohr.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘mail’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘tribute.’ In Irish 
mal signifiesa rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi- 
fies such wealth as is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mailia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent. 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton (Catech., 1884, 
98), in reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, ‘ Quhay takis ouer sair mail, 
ouer mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra 
thair tennands’; while about 1561 R. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddesd. vi., describes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.” On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were passed to put an end to these 
depredations, Under the Scots king, James VI., 
the measure of 1597 describes how ‘ diuers subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-maill, and permittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris.’ In 
1601—a memorable yearin economic legislation—an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
(t.e. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
inforced to pay a certaine rate of money, corne, 
cattell, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, 8. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
Termes de la Ley informs us that ‘Blackmail is a 
word used in 43 Eliz. c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, corn, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
aliance in those parts, to be by them protected 
from such as usually robbe and steal there.’ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that ‘these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.’ The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘Address from Cumberland’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Robbers, as a 
Ransom’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm. iv. 263). 

3. The term is now usually applied to offences 
called in French chantage, that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrupulous use of official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote, by persons 
upon those whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the organized forms of the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the Hiphtinders 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and rules at procedure are much the same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
be not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to Py the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alms. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, stopped the 
statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
mau came in sight, when he at once gave the black- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life toa period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial: the accused cannot set u 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The Frenc 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stern manner, The latter states that, if 
the extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

LITERATURE.—The authorities are quoted in the article. 

OBERT H. MURRAY. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. Bracdnula = (1) an ill- 
omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer; (2) a slander, or any defamation; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. ev¢nula).— 
1. Blasphemy as a sin.—Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical offence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might offend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was hes 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the offended 
god might be expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the offender was a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of ‘teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
Apol. 24 B). Under English common law this 
offence would have been the subject of an indict 
ment for blasphemy, but the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi. 53), 
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that he had divulged the mysteries of Eleusis, the 
gravamen was not so much that the act was an 
offence against the gods as that it was dangerous 
to the EEE Me The Roman criminal law 
appears to have had no provision against blas- 
Theny, apparently because, ‘in spite of the in- 
tensity of Roman religious feeling, the religion of 
the State was always absolutely subject to the 
political authority’ (Hunter, Roman Law, 1880, 
p. 10), and hence an offence against religion was 
once more not so much asin asacrime. Persons 
who introduced new kinds of worship, unknown 
to custom or reason, disturbing weaker minds, 
were to be punished—if persons of rank, with 
deportation ; if not of rank, with death. i 

2, In the Old Testament.—It is to the Jewish 
and Christian law (with their off-shoots), then, 
that we have to look for the creation of the offence 
of blasphemy. We omit the ‘contempt’ for God 
referred to in Mal 18, the dishonour done Him b 
withholding the offerings due to Him in Mal 3°”, 
the swearing falsely by His name in Lv 19%, the 
sin ‘with a high hand’ of Nu 15 (cf. 2 K 19%), 
the reviling (or murmuring against) the Elohim 
of Ex 22%, since, though these all are directed 
against God, they do not rise to the height of the 
specific sin of blasphemy. A record, however, of 

is sin is found in Lv 24", where a man of mixed 
breed ‘ blasphemes the Name.’ In this case doubt 
seems to have been felt about the prescribed 
penalty, for the offender was put back until ‘the 
mind of the Lord’ could be ascertained. This was 
found to fix the penalty of death ve stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated: ‘He that blas- 

hemeth the Name of the Lord, he shall surel 

re put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v."). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which was punish- 
able with Aeach at the hand of man, lower kinds 
(such as those referred to above) being left to the 
judgment of God. For post-Biblical Jewish usages 
see next article. 

3. In the New Testament.—The offence of blas- 
phemy is referred to frequently in the NT: in the 
case of the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mk 378*) ; 
in the case of the man whose sins were pronounced 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 98, Lk 5”), when the scribes 
accused Him of blasphemy; when the Jews de- 
clared the saying ‘I and my Father are one’ to 
be blasphemous (Jn 10%: %); when Jesus declared 
Himself at His judgment (Mk 14); St. Stephen 
was accused of speaking ‘blasphemous words 
against Moses and God’ (Ac 6"); in Ac 13“ and 
18° and Ro 2% the Jews in their turn are accused 
of blasphemy ; in Ac 26"! St. Paul accuses himself 
of making the Christians blaspheme. The word 
occurs five times in the Pastoral Epp. (1 Ti 1” 6}-4 
and Tit 2° 3%), once in James (27), and nine times 
in the Apocalypse (2° 131- 5-6 dé2 169% 11.21 )78)) From 
these yassages it appears that any expression was 
considered blasphemous which was wrathfully, 
Genptiesallys or contemptuously directed against 

, His being, or goodness, which arrogated His 

attributes for a creature, which opposed a truth 
revealed by Him, or opposed an institution of 
which He was the author. 
r In Church Bstarty The feeling and the 
judgment expressed in these passages were taken 
over by Christianity, and enforced, after its union 
with the civil power, by temporal pains and 
penalties. The Novellae of Justinian (Ixxvii. 1) 
telate that some 


‘used blasphemous expressions and swore by God, and so pro- 
voked Him to anger, and that it was enjoined on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearing 
by the hair, or by the head, and similar expressions ; for, seeing 
that blasphemies against men went not unpunished, far less 
would blasphemies against God. if, in spite of this admonition, 
any one committed the offence of blasphemy, he was to suffer 
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the extreme penalty of the law’ (Corp. Jur. Civ., ed. SchéH. 
1895, vol. iii. p. 882). 

‘In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the principal authority for the punishment of 
blasphemy, the temporal power being called in, 
when required, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesiastical. Thus in a decree of Gregory IX. it 
is laid down that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in public a blasphemous tongue against 
God, or any one of His saints,‘or, in special, against 
the Blessed Virgin, he shall be condemned by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 
seven Sundays, being on the last Sunday deprived 
of his shoes and outer clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In default he might be excommunicated 
and deprived of Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a fine by the temporal power (Decret. Greg. 1X., 
lib. v. tit. 27, c. 2; Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Richter- 
Friedberg, ii. 830). : 

Charlemagne had already incorporated in the 
law of the Empire the Christian law against blas- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that God Himself was injured by blasphemy, and 
that He would visit the offence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older pagan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. Louis le 
Débonnaire followed him with laws against blas- 
phemy which inflicted the death penalty. Philip 
Augustus fulminated against those who swore: 
‘Téte bleue!’ ‘Corbleu!’ ‘Ventrebleu!’ ‘Sang 
bleu!’ Offenders, if noble, were to be fined ; if 
roturiers, they were to be put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis ordered that offenders should 
be branded on the forehead, and if they repeated 
the offence, should have their tongue and lips 
pioneer With this agrees the ordinance of 

enry IlI., which enacted that, for the first four 
offences, a blasphemer should be committed to 

Tison on bread and water; for the fifth offence, 

e should have the under lip slit; for the sixth, 
he should have it so slit that his teeth were to 
be seen; for the seventh, his tongue should be 
bored; and for the eighth, he was to be put te 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the 15th 
cent. that blasphemy was most severely punished ; 
but from that date onwards the feeling has gradu- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can be injured by man’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is as an offence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of blasphemy calls for 
a short notice. Detining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locutio Deo injuriosa, or, with Suarez, as verbum 
maledictionis, convicii seu contumeliae in Deum, it 
divides it into ‘immediate’ when directed against 
God Himself, and ‘mediate’ when it attacks Him 
through His Word, His Church, His officers, sacra- 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 
‘heretical’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘im- 
precative’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘abusive’ (probrosa). Materially, it is threefold : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what is His; and (3) 
when it assigns to the creature what belongs to the 
Creator—the first two of which St. Thomas de- 
clares to be but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to be a subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contradictory to charity ; nay, it is the greatest of 
all sins, seeing that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation \n the will, and is aggravated by its 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by ‘ove and confession. 

5. As a crime.—It has been already stated that 
a milder judgment on blasphemy has during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling which finds expression in Lv 24%, The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.D. 1656 we find, for instance, a poor mad 
Quaker, James Nayler, for allowing himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, sentenced by the House 
of Commons to be put in the pillory, mninped from 
Westminster to the Old Exchange, again placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue bored, his fore- 
head branded with ‘B,’ then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipped, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remain until Parliament should release him. 
Again, in 1812 an unhappy bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publishing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of Thomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord Ellenborough, in sen- 
tencing Eaton, did so on the express ground that 
‘the Christian religion is the law of the land, and 
must be protected as the law.’ It was held blas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1729 to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
defective, and His teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more inspired than any other book. 
In 1868, George Jacob Boivoaks was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy— 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge: 
‘I do not believe there is such a thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still sufficientl 
severe against blasphemy. ‘It is, indeed, still 
blasphemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 
‘punishable at common law, scoffingly or ir- 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Christian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘if the 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may be attacked without 
a person being guilty of blasphemous libel’ (Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge). 

The net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on this, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
particular offence against the State. It is a crime 
against the peace and good order of society ; it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable offence it 
is described by Blackstone to be ‘ denying the being 
or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt or ridicule’ 
(Stephen’s Commentaries™, iv. 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards blasphemy as a sin, and 
upholds the Christian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an offence against the wit and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques- 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
authorities. In France the same practical state 
of things prevails; for, though its Code does not 
prohibit blasphemy as such, it rhe rohibits it as 
an offence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment ; but the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and offence must ‘hoes 
have been caused (Deutsches Reichsstrafgesetzbuch, 
§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
offender may suffer imprisonment for a term rang- 
ing from six months to ten years (1b. §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of blasphemy 
is essentially the same as in England, being based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write : 

‘We are far from what we — to ein Eee eae Se 

i i wing free 5 
ae eee on hes penis It 4 their are to do 


po. The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither infiict injury 
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nor receive it. For to harm and to be harmed go together’ 
(Ep. 96, ed Haase, 1873, iii. 307). 

To this it is only necessary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in- 
dictable and statutory offence is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common parlance, as 
is natural, a wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies (The Story of my Heart?, 1891, p. 125) 
writes: ‘I believe all manner of asceticism to be the 
vilest blasphemy—blasphemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Ruskin (Stones of Venice, I. i. 37) 
speaks of ‘representations of Christian subjects 
which had become blasphemous under the treat- 
ment of men like the Caracci’; and Bacon in his 
Advancement of Learning has the phrase ‘ blas- 
phemy against learning.’ 

LiTgRaTuRR.—In addition to authorities quoted, cf. art. 
Pree oe in HDB, EBi, JE, and Wetzer-Welte’s Kirch. 
Lez.; G. M. Mackie, ‘ Blasphemy,’ in HapT xx. (1909) 439 ; 
van Espen, [us eccl, univ. ii. 256ff.; Jarcke, Hdbch. des gem. 
deutsch. Strafrechts, ii. 27-46; for abnormal temptations to 
blasphemy, Alfonso M, de Liguori, Theol. Mor., 1840, i. 4, n. 
121 ff.; A. Koch, Moraltheol., 1905, p. 362 ff. ; Mishna, Sanh. 7. 6 
and 56a; Odgers, Libel and Slander4, 1905, pp. 446-455; 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law, 1883, p. 125 f. ; Cobbett, 
State Trials, 1809ff., v. 821ff., xxxi, 931; St. Thom. Agq,, 
Summa theolog. u. ii. qu. 13, 14. W. F. Coss. 


BLASPHEMY (Jewish).—AllI subsequent Jew- 
ish notions on the subject of blasphemy were 
derived, in their main | principles, from the incident 
narrated in Lv 24! In the course of that 

assage the general rule is enunciated (v.}*) : ‘ And 
fe that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death; all the congregation 
shall certainly stone him: as well the stranger as 
the home born when he blasphemeth the name shall 
be put to death.’ Rabbinic tradition (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean that, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro- 
nounce the name of God, accompanied with dis- 
respect, the nature of which is not defined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even in worship 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exemplified in Psalms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
Pespiawet who used the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to flagellation (Sanh. 
56a). The writer of Pentateuchal scrolls was re- 
quired to place his mind in a devotional attitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in writing the name, 
the mistake was irremediable, and the whole column 
on which the error occurred was withdrawn from 
use (Soferim, ch. iv.). The name itself could not 
be obliterated. The only individuals who lawfully 
uttered the name were the priests. The priestly 
benediction (Nu 67%) is introduced by the words, 
‘Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with the phrase, ‘And they shall put my name 
on the children of Israel.’ lve commands, it 
was held, compelled the priests to utter the name 
as written, and made a substitute unlawful (Sofa, 
37b; Sifrt on Nu 6”). It is recorded that sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
their disciples once in seven years (Kiddushin, 71a). 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis- 
continued the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton 
in the blessing (Yoma, 39b ; Menahoth, 1095). The 
high priest, however, continued to pronounce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, amid the prostra- 
tions of the ag ee {Mishn. Yoma iii. 8, ete. Ac- 
cording to the Tosefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttered the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to utter the name of God was 
paralleled by a similar objection to hearing the name 
uttered. In the blasphemy trial, as described in 
the Mishna (Sanh, vii. 5), the witnesses were not 
allowed to repeat the actual blasphemy in their 
evidence against the accused ; but when on a prima 
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facie case the capital charge was proved, then before 
sentence of death was promulgated one of the wit- 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
with which the accused was charged. The judges 
rose to their feet and rent their garments—the 
statement of the Mishna thus fully confirms the 
report in Mt 26%. According to Josephus (Ant. 
Iv. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise (‘Abodd zara, 
18a; Mishn. Sanh. xi. 1. In the latter passage this 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
by any one who utters the Tetragrammaton). The 
Talmud asserts that the offence of blasphemy 
greatly increased when the death penalty for 
blasphemy was abolished with the loss of Jewish 
jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. 130°. It may be interest- 
ing to add that Eleazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daughter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn, Sanh. vii. 2; Talm. fol. 52 
a-b}. This the Talmud regards as having been the 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemy, we find a strong abhorrence of every- 
thing which showed disrespect to the Deity. 
Rabbinie theology actually included blasphemy 
among the offences prohibited by natural law ; this 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
so forth [Sanh. 56a]). Moreover, the stern moral 
denunciation of profaning the name (own bn) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
private insincerity, and of public disrespect for 
morality and religion. ‘For him who has com- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify’ (Yoma, 
86a)—full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, p. 329). Profaning the name was thus 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- 
ance suffices to atone (Pesikta Kahana, 163d). 


i : 

In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held, 
ought to be excommunicated (fesponsa of Geonim, 
ed. Miiller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
the auditor of a ie ceey to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending his garment (Shulhan‘Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the efficiency 
of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
usual to take any practical notice of the offence of 
blasphemy. Blasphemy in the older view had been 
an act of rebellion, parallel to Korah’s; it was a 
‘stretching out of the hand to the root’ of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has shown itself as disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
ment. See HERESY. I. ABRAHAMS. 


BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan).—Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
convincing proofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to be put to 
death as an apostate unless he is willing to repent 
(cf. art. APosTASY [Muhammadan]). All utter. 
ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for Allah to see and to hear 
everything, or that Allah cannot endure to all 
eternity, or that He is not one (wahid), but only 
‘one of three,’ etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
also to be rogundée in Islam as blasphemy. 

Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmis) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and institutions of Islam. For instance, 
they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 
however, put to death, but expiates his offence 
by ta'‘zir (a penalty determined by the judge, 
according to circumstances). 

Tu. W. JUYNBOLL. 


BLESSEDNESS. 


Buddhist.—See ARHAT, NIRVANA. 
Chinese (E. H. PARKER), p. 672. 
Christian (J. C. LAMBERT), p. 675. 


BLESSEDNESS (Chinese).—1. Perhaps the 
best way of arriving at some preliminary notion of 
thé conceptions of blessedness cherished by the 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily be 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how he 
fares, the stereotyped reply is: ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,’ or ‘Thanks to you.’ In matters 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say : ‘Thanks 
to the shade of my ancestors’ happiness, I am,’ 
ete. When two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the families to which 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, 
‘have a predestination,’ i.e. have some spiritual 
affinity which is continued from the anterior exist- 
ence into the present existence. The word yiian, 
here translated ‘predestination,’ was extended 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the present life, and even in the 


Greek and Roman.—See Summum Bonvum. 
Hindu.—See BRAHMANISM. 
Muhammadan (D. B. MACDONALD), p. 677. 


future life: its original meaning is a ‘ hem,’ ‘collar,’ 
‘connecting thread’; hence a ‘reason,’ ‘to follow 
up,’ ‘to climb up.’ After the advent of Buddhism 
in the first century of our era, the old term yin- 
yuan, or ‘ because clue,’ was adapted to the nidana, 
or ‘causes and effects’ connecting past existencer 
with present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddh- 
ism*, 1888, p. 84); and so now in popular usage 
the Buddhist idea is usually connoted in the mind 
of the speaker or writer. ut, none the less, the 
basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
ancestor-worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
bent principles of which was that no happi- 
ness could exist in this life unless the spirits of 
the dead were conciliated by living representa- 
tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In other 
words, blessedness can exist securely on earth 
only under the shadow or protection of the 
Spiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
conversation with a stranger, and the interview 
develops sympathetic interests on both sides, one 
will say to the other: ‘We two have a yiian’— 
meaning, ‘it was already planned out before our 
birth that we should meet,’ even if only to buy and 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend will 
often write to or hail another as ‘old generation 
elder brother,’ the more ordinary term being ‘old 
brother’ simply. The addition of the word shi, 
meaning ‘generation,’ ‘world,’ or aa gg 
(for it signifies all three), delicately suggests for 
the past a subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, through more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thus he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con- 
ceivable shape. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly abode; its denizens being subject 
to the same fois and passions, and divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Hung-fan* (B.C. 1100), or ‘Great 
Plan,’ thus enumerates the ‘Five Blessednesses’ : 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtue, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessednessin the present world is still found, after 
running an unbroken course of 3000 years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
wishes ‘a happy New Year,’ the reply is: ‘May 

ou be promoted; may you have sons; may you 

ive rok and distinguished days!’ On almost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 
festive times, may be seen the two words Fairs ts 
ness’ and ‘(old) age.’ These two undoubtedly take 
remier rank among the Five Blessednesses in the 
Chinese mind: the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do with sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank ; but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities of life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘kind acts.’ The ‘object achieved at death’ 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro- 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the family chain, or ‘dying at the 
zenith of success,’ t.e. dying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved—a stock Imperial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. The ideal picture 
of Chinese happiness has been best given in many 
shapes by G. E. Simon (once French Consul at Foo- 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little work, 
La Cité chinorse, published in the year 1890: such 
pictures as he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi- 
tive districts of China, whither ‘progress’ has not 
penetrated. The grandest ideal of all blessedness 
is ‘five generations in one hall,’ t.e. great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, son, and grandson— 
if a each with his wife still living—all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly smoking 
their long metal Ao ors giving advice, and sipping 
tea in the comfortable protected corners; the 
younger generations ee penne themselves to the 
elements and doing the hard work; all the males 
assembling in the hall (or threshing-floor, accord- 
ing to season) for common meals; all the feimales 
decorously confining themselves to the ‘inner 
apartments’ (often merely a curtained-off space) or 
secluded gardens; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors’ wants ; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individually is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In the field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery ; perhaps only the graves of an 


*See SBE, vol. xvi. p. 420ff.; and Chavannes, Mémoires 
Historiques, vol. iv. pp. 230-231 ; also Mayers, Chinese Readers’ 
Manual, p. 312. 
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off-branch are there; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged rig nt and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant.’ In any case the 
book of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China. There 
is little luxury in the ideal Chinese life : no boarded 
floors; no ceilings or papered walls; no glass or 
linen; no expensive wines or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired official may be, is what may be termed 
‘farm life.’ Plain cotton clothes; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables; good plain cookery; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
chests; bedizenments for the women; pigs, 
poultry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses) ; 
manure in heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters; stiff chairs or benches; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob- 
bery: age is the only ‘quality’; money counts 
not. Of late years newspapers have been added to 
the modest store of ‘good books’; and (too often, 
alas !)so has opium been added to the mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, and tea of antiquity. (Tobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about A.D. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortable, healthy griminess may 
be said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life: 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, wealth, peace, 
and death with honour. But where does love of 
virtue come in? Well, a good family is neighbourly, 
hospitable, and friendly ; even foreigners are courte- 
ously received as equals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil rumours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usually indistinguishable by strangers 
from free men) is a great Chinese characteristic. 
A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tress with that slave in a travelling boat; he is 
courteous to him in speech—so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
Chinese trait: perhaps negative rather than posi- 
tive—not fussy solicitude, but negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical human 
needs. A country squire of the above described 
type will associate with equals and inferiors at the 
temple—he does not mind much whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
own ancestral buildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or town 
belongs to one single family-name, or two family- 
names; the village temple consequently suffices 
for more general interests. Mandarins are not by 
any means all bad: the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police harpies, who are unpaid, and ‘live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is universal ; so 
long as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater- 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘arbitration’ in lieu of law. The elders 
may, as a rule, in council compound or hush up 
any crime but treason and parricide, so long as 
they agree, and so long as the mandarin has not 
the case officially brought before him. Religion 
in China is ignored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely, especially if they are fairly educated 
men, are regarded as quite an inferior caste; 
yet their services are conventionally sought even 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it ete | takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the alg rich man pays the itinerant company. 
2. Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
born in us, and as they are and ought to be regu- 
lated by li. What this /i—usually translated 
‘rites’ or ‘ propriety ’"—is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Right as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid down by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘stinking bag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls of his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth: the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a different set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one; the idea 
of ‘time’ does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,’ 
which leaves ‘uneasy ghosts’ to wander about for 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
officials, freemen, or slaves; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as a person; or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven’ are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven’ and 
the ‘Emperor Above’ are often convertible terms. 
There is but one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless he 
tends, and unless he secures legitimate born or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 
Hence the ancestor must always be kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or ruled; and the ancestor’s spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple; nor will he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
4, Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting off 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former protégé or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house: the 
same thing, mutatis mutandis, for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 516 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chwan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘I do not know whether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.’ It was necessary for a ruler—were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not— 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors; and thus in ancient China 
the fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, a8 we say, @ surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
with the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, was 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor when they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year B.C. 482 (Tso Chwan, ch. 48, p. 
20), when an official of Confucius’ vassal-State 
was detained in captivity oy the semi-barbarous 
State lying to its south. hough the State in 
Pabede was ruled by the same family as the then 
mperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even the 
Chinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordingly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness: ‘You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king!’ The device succeeded. 

3. It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth; for in B.C. 502 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 
in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said : 
‘If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
pore me where I can at least see my own native 
land.’ A year before that, a semi-barbaroua 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy’s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his own slain 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated with: ‘ What 
does it matter if I burn their bones? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of what goes on here, 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is well known, 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘nether’ world 
(as we and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss spiritual beings, saying: ‘ We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our- 
selves with theories about the other.’ It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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was no word of any kind for ‘religion’; none for a 
ublic ‘church’; none for ‘temple’ or ‘priest,’ as 
istinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 

Imperial worship ; always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of continuity, through ancestors and 
descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was li, the 
written character expressing which idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying ‘spiritual 
being’ or ‘themis’ as a radical notion, and ‘a 
sacrificial vessel’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 
heen in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
or blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
mtered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was—and this only doubtfully 
or agnostically—su ee to be the same thing. 

4. It was reserved for the philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6th cent. B.c., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of i, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘advanced’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify ‘religion’ or ‘faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘craft,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
C acer i.e. the plan of life, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Tao, or 
‘way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
Ju (still meaning ‘Confucianists’) were the in- 
tellectuals of China, according to the Ji theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.C. 1122-B.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined in one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 
Prk Se social decency, war, and punishment. 

his was Tao. Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, so Ju took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. ‘ 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows: 

‘My ideal is a series of small States with small populations. 
Let them possess an army machine of moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and refrain from distant migrations. en, though they 
will be possessed of boats and carts, there will be no one to ride 
in them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cuirasses, 
there will be no need for arraying them. Let the people revert 
to the old guipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride in their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice in their local 
cusioms. Each State would be within easy sight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking would 
be heard across. The people of each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of intercourse with 
neighbouring States. 

‘True words are apt to be not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Good or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
wranglers are apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulate: so far as he uses his resources for others, he 
increases his own store ; so far as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 
and does not injure; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort.’ 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manicheism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy oF Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious enthusiasm which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

LITERATURE.—Confucius’s Ch‘unts‘u, or Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed. known as 7'so Chwan; Shi King, or ‘ Book 
of History’; Shih King, or ‘Book of Ballads’; IA K4, or ‘ Book 
of Rites’; and 7'do Teh King, the Taoist classic of Lao-tse—all 
translated in the SBE. E. H. PARKER. 


BLESSEDNESS (Christian), — As distin- 
guished from happiness (¢.v.), blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modern litera- 
ture the distinction is familiar; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he writes, ‘There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness: he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness !’ 
(Sartor Resartus, 132). But it is one that goes 
back to pre-Christian ages; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns us, seeing 


‘that the word ‘blessedness’ in Christian usage is 


an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. paxdpuos, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between evdaluwy as ‘happy’ 
and pdkap or paxdpios as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the pdkapes Geol as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Odys. 
vi. 46); the dead were the pdxapes @vnrol as de- 
livered now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op. 14); the abodes of departed heroes were the 
pakdpwy vaca, the ‘islands of the blest’ (1b. 171). 
evdaluwy, on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience the ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
ee from the higher term paxdpios (Aristotle, 

th. 1. x. 14). 

For the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, while paxdpios is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in the NT, evdaluwy is never found. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that to a 
Jewish mind evdaluwy had come to be burdened 
with a sinister connotation. A ‘demon’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘genius’ of the Greek im- 
agination, but an evil spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in the fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘blessedness’ alone is the appro- 
priate term. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 

enetically, we must compare it not with Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To a pious Israelite of the earlier history, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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stituents of blessedness, which was saved from 
degenerating into a mere equivalence with pagan 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out- 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon right- 
eousness, and so were associated with feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 73), 
and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the 
Exile, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove 
the best minds in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in present prosperity. There were 
some pious hearts which, in the midst of trouble, 
were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness which consists in 
committing one’s way to Jahweh, in loving His 
Law, and humbly accepting His will (Ps 1)? 2% 
404 8452 1121) Hab 3'-), But for the vast ma- 
jority the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, 
which came gradually through the prophetic teach- 
ing, of the great Messianic hope of a coming King- 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to burn. But 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had 
changed into a duskier flame, for men had come to 
think far less of spiritual benefits and obligations 
than of outward glory and material privilege. It 
was against this Jewish background that Christ 
appeared with His new doctrine of blessedness, 
which must be determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. The locus classicus here is 
His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 5*!2, Lk 
67-23) ; but His teaching elsewhere serves to illu- 
minate the principles there laid down, which are 
further illustrated by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of His words. 

1. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience. 
In setting forth His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahweh his trust, while at the same time He re- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- 
sessing the Kingdom of heaven (5?-!”) ; and that 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk 17): itisa kingdom, 
St. Paul explains, of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Ro 14”). In the Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the true essence 
of the Christian summum bonum, when ‘eternal 
life’ appears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic ‘kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
{Jn 17%), i.e. of knowing the Father through the 
Son (14°), It is in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those holy men of 
old had discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshurun, of realizing that the eternal 
God was their refuge, and that underneath were the 
everlasting arms (Dt 3375) ; but they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 
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2. But, while spirituality is the inmost quality 
of Christian blessédness, natural blessings are not 
excluded from its scope and content. There was 
nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ’s teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
direction appear in the writings of St. Paul, e.g. 
in some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
71-89; but ct. Eph 5*4-), Unquestionably Jesus 
put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
taught that to these all natural desires and affec- 
tions and all concern for earthly benefits must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 57 1676, Lk 1476). But He 
freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal of blessedness. He did not 
frown upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 
but shane again and again His own appreciation 
and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Mt 6%), He gave the sanction of His 

resence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt 11”, 
i 529%, Jn 22 12%), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the things of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 2514, Mk 48%, Lk 1374), 
He set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the sexes (Mt 194*-), and delighted in the 
charms of little children (187 195*-), So also He 
taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 64, 
Lk 113), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 6%#-). St. Paul, who in his larger 
and more inspired moods breaks away from the 
limitations of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 


heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
in the Divine love, when he exclaims, ‘ For all 
things are yours... and ye are Christ’s, and 


Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 37 ; A Ro 8%), 

3. Christian blessedness is a@ a reality. To 
the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
hand. Butto both, the Kingdom with all its bless- 
ings still lay in the future—a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
the Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
was already present. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven’ was the first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitude which He announced to His 


disciples (Mt 5%), And the Kingdom being come, 
its blessedness is come, for the substance of that 


blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
already referred to, does not need to be postponed 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future world. 
At the heart of it there lies the present and im- 
mediate assurance of God’s Fatherly love, blessing 
us with all spiritual blessings and daily loading us 
with earthly benefits as well (Mt 6%). And if 
some much-desired blessings are withheld, as often- 
times they are, God’s children know that it is He 
who withholds them, and that nothing can separate 
them from His love. The best gifts, at least those 
in which the very soul of blessedness lies, are not 
withheld from those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
in their sorrows (Mt 54), satisfies their hunger for 
righteousness (v.°), crowns them with His mere 

(v.7), grants them the vision of His face (v.8), calls 
them His children (v.°), And when men know and 
realize that God is their Father and that they are 
His children, the light of the eternal strikes with 
a redeeming and transforming power upon all the 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven Ln 

4. But Christian blessedness hasits eschatological 
aspect also, and looks to the future world for its 
a be consummation. ‘Great,’ said Jesus in the 

t Beatitude, ‘is your reward in heaven’ (Mt 51, 
Lk 6”); and probably the eschatological idea is 
the ie Leva though not the only one, in the 
second of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 5‘). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly excluded. 
They are to be borne, it is true, with a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt 5), and their fruitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to be lost sight of (Jn 15°). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which the 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-trut 
only when he named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the ee 
of the New (Essays, v.). “aerated is not presente 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end—the end being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a joy not in the painitself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Ro 818, 
2Co 417, He 4° 1222-3 134), Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition (th. 1. vi. 15, 16), 
and that calamities become disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind (I. xi. 14). Christianity assures 
us of true blessedness even here and now in a world 
of sorrow and pain; but it also has the promise of 
a ‘perfect life’ when no disturbing or Te 
influences shall impede the energies of the soul, 
and when God ‘shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are passed 
away’ (Rev 214). 

LiTERATURE.—Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkett (1895 t.); 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (1892), i. 184-256; Massie, in 
Expositor, 1st ser. ix. 345 ff., 459 ff., x. 48 ff. (1879); Newman 
Smyth, Chr. Ethics 2 (1893), ch. ii.; Votaw, in HDB, Ext. 
Vol. 14 ff.; Kahler, art. ‘Seligkeit,’ in PRE; Fairbairn, City 
of God 8 (1889),317 ff.; Oehler, Theol. of OT (Eng. tr. 1883), § 246 ; 

. Schultz, AT Theol.5 1869, p. 370f.; B. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. 
of NT (Eng. tr. 1882-83), §§ 144, 149¢, 157d ; Bousset, Jesu 

igt in threm Gegensatz zum Judentum 1892). 
J. C, LAMBERT. 

BLESSEDNESS (Mubammadan).—In Islam, 
even more than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine things tradition- 
ally handed down (nagl) from the teachings of the 
prophets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
(wahy), there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration (ihadm) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the walis, the ‘saints’ 
(lit. ‘friends, associates, of Allah’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘ unveiling’ (kashf), and is a direct, indi- 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
arising in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasoned, and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology, 
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ahwal, ‘states,’ ‘conditions,’ and pass from mere 
feelings of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
comes @ ‘passing away’ (fand) from the self and a 
union with Allah, which some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘fusion of 
being’ (hula), ‘identification ’ (i¢¢ihdd), and ‘union’ 
(wusul). If these terms be used literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, but they can also 
be used carelessly as mere rb pale oe to a 
description of the feeling of the moment, and, at 
most, as equivalent to tawhid, ‘unifying,’ 1.¢. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is wajd, which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reaching and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also derived meanings which greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays. Thus wajd means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving,’ because these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘ experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding’ has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘existence.’ Mawjid 
means ‘that which is found,’ and thence has be- 
come the normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent ; and wujad, which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding,’ has 
become the abstract ‘ existence.’ 

Such double- and triple-meaninged sentences as the following 
thus became possible :—‘ Wajd [finding or ecstasy or love) is 
losing of wujyud [existence or finding] in the mawyjud [the 
existent or the found).’ ‘He is rested by means of his wajd, 
not by means of the mavwjid in his wajd.’ ‘He who in his waid 
is in the presence of the mawjud is absent through the wujud 
of the mawjud from his wajd, and his wajd becomes a case of 
wujud.’ ‘Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion ; then 
he who is mawjud in my wajd would cause me to lose the sight 
of my wajd.’ ‘Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is in 
wajd; but wajd is lost in the presence of the Real’ (al-hagq; 
see Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of i 
Musulmans, p. 1454f.). The reality and nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, and the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and descriptions in 
Macdonald’s ‘ Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JRAS for 1901, 

p. 195-252, 705-748, and for 1902, pp. 1-28, and his 7'he 
Religious Attitude and Life in Islam CCitoagé, 1909), ch. vi. 

end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6th Book of the 4th Division of 
al-Ghazalis Ihyad will probably suffice. (The 
Division is that of ‘Saving Matters,’ and the Book 
‘The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,’ in vol. ix. p. 544 to end, 
ed. of the Jhya with the commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtada, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a preface explaining how Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Him, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love ef 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except what is its fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except between beings of the same kind 
or likeness. These deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

But the whole Muslim community believes that 
the love of Allah is an absolute duty (fard). How, 
then, can it be non-existent or explained away 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
Jove. Further, the Qur’an (ii. 60, v. 59) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving Allah and His apostle more 
than aughtelse. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its prophet, the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus: ‘ Hither unto Allah, O ye 
Saints of His!’ They will not be delayed for an 
judgment. ‘When the believer knows his Lord, 

e loves Him, and when he loves Him he turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.’ 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is.a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the beloved. That, 
however, is an error; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefitshim. Thirdly, 
he loves a thing for its own sake, not for any 
happiness that it brings; but the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful, He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of different kinds, and is not 
sensuous only: beauty of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. - But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it suffices. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, his love can only imply defective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. hen the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The previously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said: ‘Souls are armies divided into 
bands: those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit (rih), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”’ Also (xv. 29, 
Xxxviii. 72), ‘Then when I had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . .’; therefore the 
angels worshipped Aeon Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘We 
have made thee [David] a representative (halifa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
(stira),’ which yee: does not mean external 
form. So, too, in another tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘I was sick, and thou didst not visit me’; 
to which Moses, ‘O my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit him: hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ This 
kinship comes to the surface only through super- 
erogatory acts of devotion (nawa/il). lah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love him, 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘identification’ (ittihad) and ‘fusion of being’ 
(hulal)—both views being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

n the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,’ ‘the light of faith.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale,—the external senses, 
the inner apprehension, etc.,—so does the delight 
in them. oF necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest delight of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 

re-occupies them so that neither the fear of the 

ire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 
perk in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys. 

uch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the opposite is the case. 

“here are two reasons for this: first, His invisi- 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicuous- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confused by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing (shaug) for Allah 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered in 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of Allah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about this love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qur’an (e.g. ii. 160, 222, 
v. 21, 59, lxi. 4) and many traditions. ‘Love’ is 
a word applied first to human relationships, and 
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secondly to Allah. But when words are so trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They. 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means: (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah; (2) the 
iving of power to the creature to draw near to 
lah ; and (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should be 
given the wad to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawing near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lackin Allah. These terms apply 
only tothe creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
. one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allah. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs of that love are delight 
in the thought (dAzkr) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur'an. So the lover loves everything con- 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah. 

‘So friendliness (ing), fear (Rauf), and longing pen are 
pt, Paw effects of love; only, these effects differ in the lover 
according to his contemplation, and according to what is pre- 
dominant in him at the time. Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnacle 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis- 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude is called 
“longing,” and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there be eapacsiom in the lover joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty thus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereafter his heart rejoices in what it observes, 
and ite rejoicing is called ‘‘friendliness.” But if his contem- 
egg be of the Divine qualities of might and self-sufficing and 

of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this ries 
hension, and his pain is called ‘‘fear.” So these states follow 
these observations, and the observations are due tocauses which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.’ 

‘ Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some- 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied all these things, and have said that they 
would involve that Allah is like to man (tashbih). 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
(rida) of Allah on the part of man; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
and a taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded b 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 


merry and plays with Allah (inbisdt, idldl). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story is added of a certain unknown negro saint, Barb, 
in the time of Moses. When rain failed the children of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he— 
discovered to Moses by inspiration—procured it at once = a 
pwres full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 

oses ‘He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind he does it. 

Next, being well pleased (ridd) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to him only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or in 
the different trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that rida 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and agbeliee for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect rida 
meant to abandon prayer and to keep silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking them. 

But many passages in the Qur'an (v, 19, ix. 73, 
101, lv. 60, Iviii. 22, xeviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paradise itself. So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; but created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recognized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain, And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
so with the love of Allah. 

One said: ‘If He were to make mea bridge over Hell, that 
the creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill Hell with me in expiation of His oath* and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love that as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well piseees with it as coming from His 
oath. That is the stage I have reached of being well pleased 
with Him.’ Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer (du‘a) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur'an, ¢.g. xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, x. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 56, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite (mundjigq), 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate he 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accepts it and makes it his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislike 
at once. When one who is our enemy and the 
enemy of our enemy dies, our feeling is ey 

* An allusion to several passages in the Qur’an (vii. 17, xi. 
120, xxxii. 13, xxxviii, 85) in which Allah threatens to fill Hell 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-Ash‘ari’s doctrine of iktisab, 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazali then attempts to aanly 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration whic 

need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a Aires in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Bull was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent—the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
be well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 


LiTERATURE.—All books on Sifiism contain some material for 
this subject. Scattered through The 1001 Nights are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (but the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone): Asin, La Psicologia segun Mohidin Aben-arabi, Paris, 
1906 (extract from vol. ili. of Actes du aive Cong. Intern. d. 
Orient.) ; also ‘ Psicologia del éxtasis en dos grandes misticos 
musulmanes,’ in Cultura Espafiola, Feb. 1906; Carra de Vaux, 
Gazali, Paris, 1902, p. 218ff.; DJ under ‘Love’ and ‘Sufi’; 
Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadir 
of Jilan,’ in JRAS, for April, 1907, p. 267ff.; Merx, Idee wu. 
Grundlinien einer allgemeinen Gesch, der Mystik, Heidelberg, 
1893 ; Nicholson, ‘ Historical Enquiry concerning. . . . Sufiism,’ 
in JRAS for April, 1906, p. 303 ff. ; Palmer, Oriental Mysticism, 
Cambridge, 1867; Weir, Shaikhs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1904; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 

D. B. MACDONALD. 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCuttocn), 
p. 680. 

Buddhist (Louis DE LA VALLEE PoussIN), p. 
687. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCuttocg), p. 698. 

Christian.—See EscnatoLoay and STaTE OF THE 
Deap (Christian). 

Egyptian.—_See Soun-Houss. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage).—1. Introduction.—The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-born. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of an 

erception of contradicto idea may also ten | 
rom the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a different 
réle is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
STATE OF THE DEAD); here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals, Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life—there will be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food; the huts will be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least—the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy—things would be better than 
on earth, Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who hud observed 


Greek and Roman (F. W. Hatt), p. 696. 
Hindu (H. Jacost), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCuxntoog), p. 700. 
Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 704. 
Slavonic (J. A. MacCuttocg), p. 706. 
Teutonic (J. A. MacCuLLocg), p. 707. 


their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages—bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like—have an 
ethical tinge; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘good’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but in many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘bad’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion with a retributive system 
may have affected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outsiile 
influence. When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would be greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, would be more ample. hile, then, the 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after death was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which we occasionally 
meet with the idea that gods and men lived to- 
gether or had free intercourse with each other. 
These may have suggested the idea that such a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will be with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There 


is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 


origin of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence ne will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see AGES OF THE WORLD, FALL). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
ca for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not always develop in these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
alla tame copy of earthly life, adim, poor, shadowy replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, itis an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth—frequently 
the east or west—or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of the 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
return (see § 7). 

2. The lowest peoples.—We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral modilier of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see MacCulloch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 
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the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘jump up 
white men’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Roth, Abor. of Tas. 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes been 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other-world was found. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen, 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life ‘ yond the great 
water’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called ‘the gum- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than in this world ; 
and the spirits live there as they did on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the quasi-divinity Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 ff., 474 ; J AJ ii. 269, xiii. 187 ff., 
194). The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Yalairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is ‘a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,’ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually pay of vaguely as beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there(Palmer, 
JAI xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is found among a few tribes. The 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the ‘ good, 
and those who show excellence in hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 498). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water (JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of moral 

overnor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
Re ABORIGINES, § 1; Howitt, 504; JAJ ii. 268-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleainbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, More Aust. Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that beneath 
the earth is a jungle world (chaztan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
called jereglar-mugu. But all souls will finally be 
re-united with their spirits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JA/J xii. 161-2; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution; the wicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 

ermitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 

or all others; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified ‘‘ Avilion,” 
an ‘Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated’ 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1906, i. 13). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament into three tiers ; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the tribes make the moon the ‘ Island 
of Fruits,’ which, in some songs, is preceded by a ‘Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Among the western Semang the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for souls of B’lians (‘medicine-men’); all others, save the 
wicked, go across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
palms (ib, 186-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
purified in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,’ after 
which they cross a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fall in; the good finally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (¢b. 
289 ff.). Among the Jakun, the Blandas think that in the Island 
of Fruits souls of the old become young; there is no pain or 
sickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
in the moon; it contains every kind of fruit-tree; there is 
perpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
instruments The good alone are admitted to it. ppp | 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west an 
live in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
unknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
Red Land, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
(ib. 293, 298, 321; Jour. fee Archip, i. 325). 

The burial rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con- 
tinuance of life; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariep there is a myth of a paradise called Too’ga 
whither all go-after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting off a finger-joint (Clow, Nat. 
Races of S.A., 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
there is a land above the sky-vault where things 

oon as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
in a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters; but whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky does not appear, though stars are the souls 
or eyes of the dead. The rites of interment also 
show a strong belief in the soul’s continuance 
(Hahn, Slag en 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 112 ff. ; 
Fritsch, Eingeborenen Sid-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, 
p. 338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions: (1) in a 
cold sky or over-world, with hills and valleys and 
a heaven; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
a lake with plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a place of cold and famine; 
(2) in an underground domain of the god Torngar- 
suk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, with water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught without trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various accounts ascribe different causes for the presence of 
souls in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perished at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards; if not, upwards. A terrible journey to the under- 
ground region had to be undertaken, and some souls perished 
on the way (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 1893, p. 233 ff. ; Crantz, Gron- 
a p. 258; Rink, Tales and Trad. of the Eskimo, 1875, 
Pp. 37, £2). 7 ;: : 

3. Polynesia.—In Polynesia, while occasionally 
an abode of bliss for all is met with, as in the 
Mitchell Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
heavens, or in Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
(Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted according to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
ranean other-world is frequently met with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
moon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘the water of life’ 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged became young. This 
region was a replica of earth, but chiefs became 

illars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord—an 
onour eeu anticipated by them _ before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 257ff.; Gill, Myths and 
Songs of S. Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihilated by Miru. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Rongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens, 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves, 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki. This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
Tangaroa, the god of day. But in Raratonga 
warriors lived with Tiki underground, in a beautiful 
region with shrubs and flowersof undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their having brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 152 ff., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afford sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Rohutu, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open tothem. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Researches*, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sandwich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under 
ground paradise of Miru and Akea, while chiefs 
were led by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Miru’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games; in Akea’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Ratzel, Hist. 0 
Mankind, 1897, i. 315; Elis, i. 366; Jones, Sand- 
wich Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage lene there was an underground 
region called Maui, but their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JATJ xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
Island the common people went to a distant region 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
(JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fruits when plucked were immediately re- 

laced; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Reinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up or 
down, or remained near the body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is described by 
one writer, probably confusing it with the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, with constant calm, per- 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nicholls, JAI xv. 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N.Z., 
1854, ch. 7, Maori Rel. and Myth, 1882, pp. 45, 52; 
JAI xix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, 
1855, pp. 103, 186, and passim). 
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Retribution was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Nanumea gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane, the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on’ an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated (id. 294). In Pukapuka of the 
Hervey Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, where they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
prenee with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 

ing eaten by Miru, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, where they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175). In Netherland 
Island, however, ‘souls of the honest, kind, and 
gentle went and lived in light in Heaven. The 
thief, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth’ (Turner, 301). 

4. Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians.—The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other-world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe in simple continuance. 
The dead build houses and make paddy fields; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the living. But they can bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and Borneo, 1896, i. 213). Others, like the 
Sibuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminals—being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state—beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy—is reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by a t wall, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a Kampong (Brooke, Ten Years in 
Sarawak, 1866, i.55). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place bene at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend it (Pryer, 
JAI xvi. [1886] 283; Ling Roth, i. 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world ison a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which ws a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
and fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 

is world, all are free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enjoyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excluded from these enjoyments (Grabowsky, Inter. AZ, ii. 
184 ff.; Ling Roth, citing Schwaner, ii. pp. clxx ff., cc). The 
Malanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations; but those who had died a violent death 
hada separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Orespigny, JAZ v. 35). Various places were allotted to the 
souls in the belief of the Kayans, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who died violent death and women dying 
in childbed mated in Long Julan, where they had all their 
wante supplied, did no work, and all became rich. Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang, a land of plenty below the 
rivers, where all property lost in the waters became theirs. A 

lace of wretchedness was reserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 

oth, i, 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elaborate funeral cere- 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in different regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to all, some- 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full ali the pleasures of life, the women cultivating and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N.G., 1892, 
Pp. 184 ; Haddon, FL, 1894, p. 318). In the western islands of 

‘orres Straits the abode of the dead was in a mythic island 
called Kibu, where ghosts sat twittering on the tree-tops; but 
those of the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (Haddon, J AJ xix. [1890] 318). In the eastern islands 
the spirit went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
Sista of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here every one was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAZ xxviii. [1899] 8; Rep. 
Cambridge Exp. to Torres St., Oambridge, vi. [1908] 45, 128, 
252-3). The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed b; 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JA 
xxxii. [1902] 428). Other tribes entertain different ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Tauru, a glorious place where the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger is unknown. 
A similar western paradise called Raka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in N.G., 1883, 
p. 169). In other districts the soul, or méhs, goes underground, 
and must cross a eee water bya ladder. Here it meets'a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If the soul has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the méhs falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck (Inter. AE, xiii, 47). 2 

Throughout Melanesia, while future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached with difficulty. 

The people in the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough shell-money to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tingenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent toa bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, Mlol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans. 8rd Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 84). 

In the Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Ysabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes in these island abodes ; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heard. In some cases the common ghosts turn into 
white ants’ nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Codrington, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are held in 
other islands of the group. 

An underground world is believed in from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panot. The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panot for different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit a more pleasant region 
with flowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panoit, a good place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panoi contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happy if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there—a 
man with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Codrington, 273-288). In Aneiteum (New 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, ‘for 
sage and for bad,’ the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 

e former division is characterized by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 826). 

In Fiji the way to the place of souls, Mbulu, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decided the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, great warriors 
especially gaining his favour. Im Mbulu punishments were 





awarded to those who displeased the gods, those who had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were divisions in Mbwlu, and 
of these Mburvotu was the most Elysian. Here scented proves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great joy. A native song says, ‘Death is easy .. . death 
is rest’ (Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 243 ff.). Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by privilege (2b. i. 114). 

5. Africa.—An Elysium conception is but slightly 
developed among the peoples of Africa, pares be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea of a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others the belief 
in transmigration and re-incarnation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed in, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as ee spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
important of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean ee where all go, and where the dis- 


tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the Ja-luo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Johnston, Uganda, 1902, ii. 779). 
Among the Nandi it is held that all, good and bad, go under- 
ground (Hollis, Trans. $rd Cong. Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1908, i. 
87). With the Gallas, wood that has been burning a little is put 
on the grave, and if it grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i. 229). 
The general belief of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
ground shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
in a ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of strength or bodily waste. Among the Yoruba- 
speaking peoples it is called [po-oku, ‘The Land of the Dead’; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandazi, ‘The Land of Ghosts’; and the 

eral iS ce of it is summed up in the proverb, ‘One day in 
world is worth a year in Srahmandazi’ (ie peley, Travels 

tn W.A., 1897, pp. 488, 578; Ellis, Tsht-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p.157f., Yoruba-speaki Peoples, 1894, p. 127; Burton, Dahome, 
1864, ii. 156). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the locality of the 
spirit-world is vaguer—it is underground or all around. It is 
from certain bodily limitations, and the rich or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the awirt. Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land’ beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and finda 
happy future, peceerni bie (Nassau, Fetichiem in W.A., 
1904, pp. 56ff., 237; Kingsley, 519; JAJ xiii. [1884] 475). 
Much the same may be said of the Eastern Bantus. All spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows (J AJ, 1892-3, 
xxii. 116). The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf. Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 425 [souls of good men go 
to Mulungu, among the Ba-Ngindo)), and that the spirits ‘goon 
high.’ Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlinga, a divine 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped as gods, and have great influence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAJ xxv. 232). A more definite Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.W. Africa, in whose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (Magyar, cited by Tylor’, ii. 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
Spirit ascends to heaven or ‘goes home’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
[1891] 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit-world, there are clear references to an 
underground region of spirits where Unkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much mingled with the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes, Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Rel. te Amazulu, 1884, passim, 
Nursery Tales .. . of the Zulus, 1868, i. 316ff.), The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world underground. Some say that it has 
n valleys and immortal speckled cattle—an Elysium idea— 

ut generally it is thought that the shades wander calmly and 
ailently, without joy and without grief. There is no idea of 
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retribution, though this may have existed formerly (Casalis, 
Les Bassvutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268). pe 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. cit. ii. 832; Hollis, 307-8), Merker, however, 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti- 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain, 
or labour, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers are 
sent to a waterless waste (ZH xxxv. [1903] 735). 4 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes, 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls of 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosman’s 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subject 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souls after death : the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, iv. [1893] 434), and this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper Congo, who 
think that Longa, the nether world, is tenanted by souls of the 

ood (Weeks, WZ xii. [1901] 184). It is not improbable that a 
beliet in a future judgment is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W. Africa. ¥ 4 \ ; 

6. North American Indians.— While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e.g. the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division be- 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the happy state, 
others being debarred, z.e. those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul-journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient offerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed offences against tribal law, 
and are a plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, Blackfeet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of earthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would be 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. The 
‘happy hunting grounds’ were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or ‘great spirit’ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, ‘the hunter and the deer a shade.’ 
Generally it was thought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with the 
Clallams, some N. Californian tribes, the Iroquois, 
and the Winnibagoes (VR iii. 522; Macfie, Van- 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448; Morgan, League of the 
Tro uo, 1851, p. 176; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
Phi ad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on a mountain (the Mojaves, 
NB iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had oncecome forth. There 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty (VB£ iii. 528). 

Among many tribes bravery in war as well as 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine-men taught that it was a recompense for 
success in life (Copeway, Ojibwa Nation, 1847, 
p. 32). Cowards and common people were debarred 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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suffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of Quawteaht, un- 
troubled by storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the Ojibwas and the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The Ojibwas thought of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown; the hunter obtained his prey with- 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, Ojebway Inds., 
1861, p. 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers; all others were an- 
nihilated (Pinkerton, Voyages, xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Miller, Amer. Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1855, p. 66 ff.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatology of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to their 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed were also admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paradise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those dying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
perpetual summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
& gloomy underground or northern region, was 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Reville, Rel. of Mexico and Peru, 1884; Sahagun, 
Hist. Gen., passim). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Percés and some 

aidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
(JAI xxi. [1891] 17; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods (NZ iii. 543). But some- 
times offences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Delawares, were excluded 
from the abode of bliss (NR iii. 519; Jones, 
102-3; Brainerd, Life and Journal, Edin. 1908, 
p- 503). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
paradise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Eurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New Eng- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of their 
Elysium is described with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs it is a region of bright rivers, sunny slopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
by a pole from which the wicked fall (NV R iii. 524), The Yumag 
placed it in a happy valley hidden in the Colorado (ib. 627). 
The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Catlin, VN. Am. Ind. 1842, ii. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaxche tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (NVR iii. 641). But most typical of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bride. The 
Be became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
odge, where he had to leave his body ; his soul bounded arin 
the shadow-world and crossed the lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now he reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 321). See also AMERICA. 

7- South American Indians.—Of the numerous 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy other-world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others, 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may be said that, while the other-world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Miiller, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbury, Trans. 8rd Cong. Hist. 
of fel. i. 94). Some tribes believed in a general 

lace for all the dead ; others in a separate place 

or chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary influence. The 
journey to the other-world was one of great danger 
and difficulty ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may be mentioned the Matacos 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldrich, 
Las Camarcos Virgenes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, p. 12; 
Reclus, Univ. Geog. xviii. 173]), the Bakairi, Calino, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii, [Supp.] 120, 121, 122; D’Orbigny, 
Voy. dans ?’ Amer. mérid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
[‘L’Homme Américain’), 233; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The other-world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium, In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightrel, fruits of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
flowery arbours of these beautiful valleys (Miiller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in a pleasant 
wood full of sapucaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed their paradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bliss (Péppig, Reise in Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
whither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle and liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkner, Pata- 

onia, Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 

eavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delights enjoyed to the 
fall, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or possessed on earth. It was 
endowed with glorious hunting grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
which required no toil or labour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer- 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and their wives existed in beauty 
and youthfulness. Such were the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Apiaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337, 342, 347; Molina, Chili, Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72; Castelnau, Expédition dans les parties 
centrales de ? Amér., Paris, 1850, ii. 314; Schom- 
burgk, Reisen, Leipzig, 1847, ii. 446; Ausland, 
1865, p. 338). The Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor, ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, who thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martius, Zur 
Ethnog. Amer., Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chicha, where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op. cit. 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their own 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There all their 
wishes were fultilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thurn says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwellings, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came (/ndians 
of Guiana, 1883, p. 359 tf. ; Rochefort, Isles An- 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampaa 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Pillan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Reclus, Prim. Folk, aid, 105). Good- 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those who had lived 
virtuously, t.¢. who had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait en la Terre 
du Bresil, La Rochelle, 1578, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibchas, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 128). In the same 
way may be interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who ‘lived well’ went to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that the good went to a place where 
they en j oyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no work, but spent the 
night in merry dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction between 
good and evil beyond the grave. While the bulk 
of the people went toa met underground region, 
a heavenly paradise was the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were 


; 
received in the heavenly world of Haman Pacta, 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives and slaves who had been 
Ee to death with them (Miiller, 402-3; Prescott, 

eru, 1890, p. 42). 

8. Sky-land.—Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other beings, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sky seemed to be the floor, with the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially was this the case 
when his world of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful being and of a nation of heavenly 
men (Callaway, op. cit. 63, 117 ff., 393 ff., Nursery 
Tales, i. 152, 316). Again, as the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means by which Sky-land can be reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or may be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, ete. here is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432; BLEST, ABODE 
OF THE [Slavonic]; BRIDGE). Medicine- men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or spirit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the world 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen”, 629; Howitt, 388, 391). 
In one case, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, where they 
were allowed to carry off the fadeless flowers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, More Aust. Legend. Tales, 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or eee other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the lower culture. 

In a Melanesian instance, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to make fire and cook (Codring- 
ton, 366). An earthly son of Tui Langa, king of the sky, went 
thither by a magic tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods (F'LJ v. 256). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels its people to give him 
shoots of taro, ‘ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura, in a Dayak myth, climbs to the 
Pleiades y @ magic tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Ling Roth, op. crt. i. 307). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly in its course (CF 439 ff. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heaven (19 RBEW 252, 436, 440), 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell with her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither ; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remaining there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey, Polynes. Myth., 1908, p. 42, Codrington, 397; 
Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind,? 1875, 346), while the idea recurs 
in European and other variants of the Swan-maiden cycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming immortal (Grey, op. cit. 68; Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, p. 266 [Al onquin]); 
Dale, a i" 1876 (Santal]; Brett, Legends. . . of British Guiana, 
n.d. . 

These stories may be compared with another large group in 
which visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a boon, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or fairy 
region (CF 46, 438). 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on earth or in heaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky was easily accom- 
pene by some of the means already mentioned. 
But this at last came to an end, and the means of 
intercourse was broken off (see FALL, § ii. 3 and 18). 

Thus the Eskimos, the Voguls, and the Hurons have myths of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op. cit. 
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250 ff.; Lang 2, 1. 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
of a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brinton, American Hero-Myths, Philad. 1882, p. 54). In other 
cases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor- 
tality (J’ongan [Mariner, ii. 115] Cingalese (Forbes-Leslie, Harly 
, Edin, 1866, i. 177); Uganda (Johnston, ii. 704]; Fanti 
(Smith, Nouveau Voyage de inée, 1744, ii. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident (Negroes (Ratzel, ii. 354); 
Caribs, etc. [Im Thurn, 377 ; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly S. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Casalis, 254, 261; M 
i. 225; Knortz, Aus dem Wigwam; CF, p. 447; 9 RBEW, p. 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope togoafter death. Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exemplified in myths from Australia, oo Were and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Gillen >, 628 ; Turner, 199; Kingsley, op. 
ett. 607). Cf. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
the peel of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, flowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
ung, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
py, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1898, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 256). 7 
9. Reviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at least sensuous. A sugges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
the gods was comparatively well developed. 
LiTzRATURE.—In addition to the works cited, see Tylor 8, chs. 
12,18; R. M. Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Phil- 
adelphia, 1881: Koch, Inter. 4H, Supplement, Leyden, xiii. 
1900), ‘Zum Animismus der Siidamerikanischen Indianer’; 
L. Moon Conard, RHR xlii. [1900] 244 ff., ‘ Idées des Indiens 
Algonquins relatives 4 la vie d’outre-tombe.’ 


J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).—From 
an orthodox Buddhist point of view * it must be said 
that the only ‘blessed’ are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirvana. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life (7.e. 
who possess nirvana-on-earth [see artt. ARHAT t 
and JIVANMUKTA])—this is Little Vehicle; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘vow’ of becoming 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘ giving 
and of saving creatures—a joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. BODHI- 
SATTVA)—that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle.—The ‘heavens’ of the Little 
Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘ exist- 
ence’ whatever can be absolutely happy. Such, it 
RE teen to the present writer, is the real significance 
of the Buddhist pessimism—a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. PESSIMISM). 

Like Aupanishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (i.e. 
Buddhist monks, bhikgus, not laymen, updsakas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they press on the road 
(margu, pratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 


* The reader is aware that this expression always involves 
subjective appreciation. 

+ Arhats are styled visuddhideva, ‘purity-gods' ; contrasted 
with kings, sammutideva, ‘ opinion-gods,'’ and gods, upapatti- 
deva, ‘ born gods’ (Vibhanga, p. 422). 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the ‘ wheel 
of transmigrations’ (bhavachakra). The brute 
creation itself is not devoid of agreeable sensations; 
men are sometimes at ease; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks (d/iksus) think that they have to strive for 
something far better than paradises (svarga); never- 
theless, as is clear from Asoka’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddhists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds in 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to be re-born as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
hell) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions: abstinence from desire and from 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not gods, can enter the path of release. 

It must be borne in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is produced by mixed actions, ‘ black’ and 
‘white’); (2) sensual pease always turn to 
suffering ; (3) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
(t.e. who has entered the stream of release, srota- 
adpanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

1. Amongst men, two categories are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvipa, Auttarakaurava [see art. 
HYPERBOREANS)]);* (6) the ‘wheel-kings,’ + or uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakravartin), who embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
—as it is forcibly said by the scholiasts,—but pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and powers, although 
they live on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘ marks’ (laksana) of 
the ‘great beings’ (mahdpurusga, ‘great man,’ 
‘great male’—a name of Vignu); they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents, have suc- 
cessful wars with goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
treasures’ (elephant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.) ; 
they reign with justice, but not without kingly 
pride. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (although they live for centuries!) and of 


* The analogy between the Hyperboreans and the ‘ men of the 
Northern continent’ has been pointed out by Sp. Hardy (Manual 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, living from the Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
as man, etc.), the Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature’ 
(prakrtigila); they ‘have all things in common, and have ne 
private rights’; they do not commit bad actions (akuéalakar 
mapatha), but do not free themselves from ‘thirst relative to 
agreeable objects’ (kdmavachari trsnd) ; there is no ‘restraint’ 
(sa7hvara), because there is no ‘rule’ (¢dsana). Therefore there 
is no entrance on the Path of release; and Bodhisattvas are not 
born there (Abhidharmakoégavyakhyad, Atdnatiya suttanta 
Det nar p. 835]; Mahdvastu, i. 103; Wassilieff, Duaakennun 
p. 248 

t On the Chakravartins see Mahdsudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi, 288; Senart, Essai sur la légende du Buddha; 
Divydavadana, pp. 210-224 : the standard text (Chinese sources) 
is named by Takakusu, / PTS, 1905, p. 117. The Chakravartins 
have a place in the scholastic theory of the ‘stages of a Bodhi- 
sattva ‘(see art. BoDHIsATTVA)(the Sikgdsamuchchaya states that 
they ‘save the beings’ (p. 176, 10)]. W. Hopkins, like Ed. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of an universal monarch ig 
post-Asokan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 396, 
n. 2). 

t But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartins cannot coexist. Like 
Bodhisattvas, they enter their mother’s womb with full con: 
sciousness. 
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entering the path of salvation.* Such is not the 
case with the Hyperboreans and the gods. 

2. The various schools differ, however, on this 
last point,—conflicts of scholastic views are the 
crux of Buddhist dogma,—but the common opinion 
is that there is no brahmacharya (‘ chastity,’ ‘life 
of holiness’) amongst gods.t Heavenly beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual ‘ promotion 
to godship’ to former good deeds, and their 
‘morality ’ is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions. But, being re-born for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suffering—which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we say, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an easy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their happiness will come 
to an end when the treasure of merits shall be 
exhausted; and they are therefore troubled by 
anxiety (parinamaduhkhata) §—the more so that, 
owing to the mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may be re-born as a beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(see art. KARMA). 

Gods are of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish : (1) Sensual heavens (kdmadhatu), 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gramadharma, ‘rural practice,’ ‘ secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiling at one 
another, etc.|| On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. CosMOLOGY (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens (ripadhdtu), inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (3) Non-material heavens (ariupya- 
dhatu), with four stages of perfection ; it is difkealt 
to say if they ought to be understood as ‘abodes’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 

adual loss of consciousness. Like the ‘ material 

eavens,’ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the ‘non-material’ 
worlds, haters merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms—which have only been ‘ Buddhized’ 
a little—are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. DHYANA). 

II. Great Vehicle.—The piety of the so-called 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vaisnavite abodes { of the 


* See Mahdsudassanasutta. 

t See Aathivatthu, i. 3, iii. 10; Rockhill, Life of Buddha, 
p. 191; Wassilieff, Buddhismus, pp. 247, 255; Abhidharmakosa ; 
ct. Milinda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. p. 31. A future 
Buddha is never re-born in one of the highest heavens (Maj- 
jhima, i. 82), as their inhabitants are ‘fixed’ (niyata) for the 
‘nirvana of Arhats.’ On the salvation of gods, cf. ‘ Vedanta,’ 
SBE xxxviii. 457. 

} Literally : ‘ The roots of merit cannot be broken, as it hap- 
pens, for men,’ because they are firm believers in karma. 

§ On the ‘suffering’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, Nagar- 

juna’s Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wenzel, J P7'S, 1886, p. 27, and 
arundpundarika (BT'S), p. 24 ff. 

| A good summary will be found in Sp. Hardy, Manual; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observing that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vedic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of Sakyamuni, re-born 
asa male deity. It would be impious to suppose that his retinue 
indulge in sensual pleasures ! 

{ Amongst Vaisnavite paradises, the Cow-world (goloka) and 
the Vaikuntha—a kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
Hyperboreans) or on the eastern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the heaven of Indra and the Thirty-three)—are more celebrated 
in later times than the Svetadvipa, ‘the white island’—‘a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk’ (Barth, Religions, p. 193), wel! known from the Maha- 
bharata, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


Blessed. The happiness is now of a purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast with the svargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 

aradise is the Tusita-heaven (the realm inhabited 
2 the gods Tusitas, ‘the satisfied ones’), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
que their last existence, but one. There reigned 

akyamuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the tuture saviour.* But, as a rule, ‘ paradises’ 
are not a part of our world (lokadhatu), as is the 
Tusita, but special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who have at last realized their ‘ vow’ of 
creating worlds free from suffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. CosmoGony [Bud- 
dhist]),+ but in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit (sahdlokadhatu) the most celebrated are: 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘ Master of remedies,’ 
the ‘Healing ‘‘eacher’);+ and especially (2) the 
‘Happy [universe],’ Sukhavati (lokadhatu], of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Amitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahasthamaprapta and Avalokitesvara (see art. 
AVALOKITESVARA). To be accurate, the ‘ Happy 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. Th 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhahood ; Ami- 
tabha’s heaven is a blissful purgatory and a school, 
not onlya place ofretribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhavati, as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vaisnavite 
paradise.§ 

We have few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amitabha’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modern, 


Bodhisattvas of Amitabha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours (rasa) of devo 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. cit. p. 225). Itis not difficult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cf. artt. AVALOKITESVARA and MAHAYANA). 

* Mention of Maitreya as the next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas Sakyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in the Pali Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, 5th Germ. ed., p. 164)—a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, t.e. ‘ orthodox 
Buddhists,’ aspire to be born in his kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddhe). Both forms of Maitreya’s worship are 
frequent in Chinese sources (Pilgrims; the later is canonic in 
ecclesiastical professions: ‘to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-Flower-Tree,’ Chavannes, JA, 1908, i. 505), and, to- 
goihex with iconographic evidences (images of Maitreya; see 

riinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tusita heaven, See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Hiouen-Thsang, p. 345 (wanting in Beal’s Records, but see his 
Buddhism in China, p. 112, London, S8.P.C.K. 1884); I-Tsing, 
Religieux éminents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Foucher, 
Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, i. 285 (tugitakaya= 
varabhavana =‘ the best abode’), Paris, 1905. 

+ Every future Buddha aims at possessing (i.e. creating by his 
exertion) a Happy Universe, ‘free from bad destinies,’ i.e. in- 
habited by saints, gods, and men; see Asfasdhasrika, p. 882 
(apayaparigsuddht). 

} See Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, R 235 (London, 1880), 

§ The earliest documents are the Sukhdvativyiha, the Sutra 
of Amitayus (SBE, vol. xlix.), and the Saddharmapundarika 
(see art. AVALOKITESVARA, p. 258> note * and note {t; also Beal, 
Catena, p. 378). Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, ii. p. 205) and Aévaghosa (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach re-birth in Sukhavati. 
There is no reference to this paradise in the books of the Little 
Vehicle: the mention in Mahdvastu, iii. 462, 10, is from the 
colophon ; see Rhys Davids, JRAS, 1898, p. 423, A Japanese 
picture is found in Grinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, p. 176; see 
p. 195, l. 4, and Griinwedel, Mythologie der Buddhismus (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 118. Sukhavati (also Sukhakara (Lotus, SBE, vol. xxi. 
ch. xxiv. 30]) has been compared with the Western paradises ef 
the Brahmanic literature (Sukha, Nimlocani), by Max Miiller 
(SBE, vol. xlix. ie xxii), and with the Jnsule Fortunate and 
the Gardens of the Hesperides, by Kern (Lotus, loe. cit.). 
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have much to say about Amitabha’s sects, monks 
and laymen ; the pga death of the adepts, led to 
the West by angels or Bodhisattvas; the prayers 
for the dead, etc.* 


Lrrgkaturs.—The literature is contained in the article. 
Louis DE LA VALLEE PoUsSIN. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).—The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see CELTS, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will be seen, was not neces- 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

1. Names of the Celtic Elysium.—These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this happy land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘the Great Main’ ; 
Mag Mell, ‘the Pleasant, Plain’; Tir n’ Aill, ‘the 
Other World’; Tir na ng, ‘the Land of Youth’; 
Tir Sorcha, ‘the Shining Land’; Tir na mBeo, 
‘the Land of the Living’; Tir Tairngiri, ‘the 
Land of Promise’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tir fa Tonn, ‘ Land under Waves,’ 
I-Bresail, ‘the Land of Bresal,’ and ‘the Isle of 
the Men of Falga,’ which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Falga is an old name for the 
Isle of Man (‘ Rennes Dindsenchas,’ RCel xv. 449), 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
aL ae as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 

oidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as ‘par excellence 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other-world’ (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Cuichulainn’s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered as the Other-world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § 6/). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
—Some of these titles show that Elysirm was 
regarded from different points of view; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
that there were at least two other aspects: it 
might be located in the s¢d or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
a@mist. Reserving a consideration of these differ- 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other-world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Cuchulainn, some to 
the Ossianic cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish paleeography, but there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a greater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘Voyage of Bran’ (found 
fragmentarily in the llth cent. Book of the Dun 
Cow [=LU}, and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy. of Bran})) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, its freedom from 

ain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
is cne of thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells with thousands of ‘ motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting with Man- 

* See J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecu- 
tion in China (Amsterdam, 1904), The Karandavyitha has some 
fine theories on the death of the pious (see art. ADIBUDDHA). 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to the Land of Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning from the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran from his 
boat told of his wanderings, and then ar Lara 
for ever (the tale of ‘Oisin in Tir na nOg’ [see 
FEINN CYCLFE, § 5] has several points of resem- 
blance to ‘ Bran,’ especially in the fate which over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Cuichulainn cycle the story of ‘Cichu- 
lainn’s Sickness’ found, in LU) relates the tem- 

orary union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 
neserved by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister’s 
husband Labraid against his enemies in Mag Mell. 
Cuchulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature of 
the Other-world, where Labraid lives in an island 
frequented by troops of women, its different trees 
with mney eousy, nourishing fruits, its inexhaust- 
ible vat of mead. It is reached with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Cichulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns (LU 
43 ff.; Windisch, Jrische Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
i. 205 ff. ; Leahy, Heroic Romances, London, 1905, 
i.; D’Arbois, Cbaied de Litt. Celt., Paris, 1892, v. 
170f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called sid-folk, 
i.e. they are of the std, or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from his 
own land (i.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the stde, is described in terms which leave: 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at Cuchu- 
lainn’s hands. 

In the Ossianic cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
Promise over sea, where Diarmaid had been nurtured 
by Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘Gilla 
Dacker’ (see Joyce, Old Celt. Romances, London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Echtra 
Condla’ (ZU 120%; Windisch, Jrische Gram., 
Leipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
sou of Conn, king of Ireland (A.D. 122-157), is 


visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Mell. Her Fst dwell in a séd, or mound, 
and are called Aes stde, ‘men of the mound.’ 


Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ing him an apple which supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, who has been filled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the ee of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his druid 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

(6) Tir fa Tonn, ‘Land under Waves,’ occurs 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegaire 
mac Crimthainn (Book of Lismore, 15th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the std appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help against his enemies, whose chief Goll 
has abducted his wife. Laegaire and 50 men dive 
into the Loch with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the sid-folk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the side, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived among their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Tir fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tir 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as in the tale of Cuchulainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tir fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘Gilla Dacker’ 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The-std world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11th 
cent. MS LU. Mider, having discovered his divine 
consort Etain in her re-birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by describing Mag Mor, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its head 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
flies away with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mider’s under- 
ground std. Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife (ZU 129; Ir. Texte, i. 113 ff.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, were living in underground s¢d, 
in which they finally became the fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s std, 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

(a) ‘The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt’ (found 
in 14th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con- 
nected with a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other-world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
bearing nine apples of gold which, when shaken, 
made sweetest music, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whose music dispelled 
all sorrow, but for it he had to give up wife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him mlooat = These proved to be Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his wife and children; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke in pieces when a 
lie was told, but became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces, Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arbois, ii. 326; 
Windisch, Jr. Texte, iii. 1, 183). Cf. also ‘Baile 
an Scail’ (O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
- ears also a woman called ‘the Sovereignt of 

rin.” Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 
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that the Tuatha/Dé Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. ; : 

3. Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium.— 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means ‘an abyss,’ ‘the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ ete. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Dict. 
s.v.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
wfn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffern. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found—a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired b 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7), while it is 
of great beauty, and its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earliest reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mabinog., Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pwyll, who defeats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to be conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing Pwyll’s kingdom. 

(6) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidi (‘the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Jlle Tournoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Mdérchen), about which are ‘ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached by a long voyage. 
It is ‘known to Manawydan (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘ Caer of Defence’ is 
beneath ‘the ocean’s wave’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is ‘an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron,‘ the cauldron of the chief of 
Annwfn,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the property of 
the people of a water-world in the Hicnarin 
(see § 67). 

(c) Finally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds, completes the 
identification with the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it; it is blessed with eternal spring, and 
with fruit and flowers which require no husband- 
man’s labour; it is the land of eternal youth 
unvisited by death or disease. It possesses a regia 
virgo, more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chrétien, 
Erec, 1933-1939; Geofirey, Vita Merlint, 41; San 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 


The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury is probably 
post-pagan (Loth, ii, 215, 264, 360), while the names applied to 
Glastonbury—Avallon, Insula Pomonum, Insula vitrea—may 
be primitive names of the island Elysium. William of Malmes- 
bury (de Ant. Glaston. Eccl.) says that Insula Pomonum is a 
translation of a native name, Jnsula Availloniae, which he 
connects with the Brythonic availa, ‘apples. because Glastenig 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
been connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also suggests that it may have 
been derived from a certain Avalloc, who lived there with his 
pea aery This Avalloc is evidently the same as the Rex 
Avallon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marte, 425). He may therefore 
have been a mythical lord of the Other-world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (see Rhys, Arth, 
Legend, 335). He also derives Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenig, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (‘ Glass- 
island’). This name re-appears in the passage cited from 
Chrétien, in the form, ‘lisle de voirre.’ Giraldus (Spec. Eccles. 
ii. 9) explains the name from the glassy waters which sur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlin’s glass house, 7'riads, iii. 10; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthur, Merlin, 680, and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, § 13; the glass bower of Etain (CruTs, § 5), and the 
glass mountains of Teutonicmy thology and folk-tale). 

4. Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception,— 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see AGES OF THE WORLD, FALL). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well as his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence ma 
have led him to believe that this happy state still 
existed somewhere in distant space as did the 
Golden Age in distant time. erever it was, 
it held endless joys; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic; but with 
the Celtic people, oetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it took forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the dead ; but itis extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse with the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. It was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might be. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5). Im Ireland it was held 
that after the conquest of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they had retired within 
the hills or mounds (sd). But it agrees with the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 

icultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
5 oe divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was but a continuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, or std, had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun: far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happy island such as the 
saw on the horizon. That island might be still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
naturally connected with the god of the sea. 
Hence the position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under-world Elysium and the over-sea 
Elysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifferently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the std may 
simply be due to the tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the std-folk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com- 
mon to many mythologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of as 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysium. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 

aradise ; it also has names in common with it. 

ir fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 

opular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium; over-sea and under-waves have 
become practically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water-worlds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy-lands, or sunken cities off the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12; Hardiman, Jrish Min., 
London, 1831, i. 367; Rhys, Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 
1901, i. 170; Sébillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 ff.). 

The Celtic belief in Tir fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. ere there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (Sébillot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of h Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top. Hib. ii. 9; Rhys, Celt. Folk- 
lore; Kennedy, Legend. Fictions, London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
cere intermingle with those of the divine water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane as this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium was temporarily located, with all 
its ragrvelloatl roperties, as in the story of Cormac 
(and also in folk-tales where fairyland is thus 
revealed to mortals; see ACel vii. 289; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the std 
of the gods, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled by the mist, was 


introduced. Such appearances from a mist often 


occurred on a hill (Loth, Mad. i. 38; Campbell, 
West Highland Tales, Edin. 1890, Nos. 38, 52; 
Scott. Cale. Rev., Paisley, 1885, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive 
with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly with it, or have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and made invisible 
(Rhys, i. 230; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 158). 

5. Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead?—In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight. In a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of -Pwyll, Sick-bed of Ctichulainn, 
Laegaire mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaid 
in Tir fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the help of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. But in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, a land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
appear to be the dead. These two conceptions of 

ysium, (1) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been formed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be ona 
parallel with the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likewise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium. 
The two conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one found most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt (Bran, i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may be due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing tales of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a prominent 
pet in the mythological and Ossianic cycles of the 

rish Celts, this is doubtful. Or again, the peace- 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or excess of heat or cold—precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike Bivins 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
well-known figures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Rhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where will be found reasons for the belief that the 
orbis alius (Lucan, Phar. i. 457), whither the dead 
went, was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see CELTs, § xvi.). 

D’Arbois’ theory of Elysium as the state of the dead rests 
mainly upon a difficult passage in Hchtra Condla, which is inter- 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be: ‘The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art s champion to Tethra’s 
people. They see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 


fatherland, among thy familiar loved ones,’ D’Arbois assumes 
that Tethra, the Fomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tuatha Déa, he, like Cronus, took refuge 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead; while by 
translating ar-dot-chiat (‘they see thee,’ 3rd plur. pres. ind.) 
‘On t’y verra,’ he maintains that rag 4p going to Elysium, 
will be seen among the gatherings of his dead kinsfolk (D’Arbois, 
Cours de Litt. Celt. ii. 119, 192, vi. 197, 219, Les Druides, Paris, 
1906, 121; RCel xxvi. 173). But it is impossible to take ‘Thou 
art a champion to Tethra’s people’ as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Counla is a 
mighty warrior, one of those whom Tethra, a Fomorian war-god 
(LY 50a; Cormac, Gloss, 8.v. ‘Tethra’), would have approved, 
while ‘Tethra’s mighty men’ used elsewhere (‘ Dialogue of the 
Sages,’ RCel xxvi. 27 ff.) seems to be a conventional phrase for 
warriors. The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatherland in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just said, but the Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there ; 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be little 
reason for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, like allother Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elysium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha Déa or the sd-folk, never a 
Fomorian like Tethra. (‘Tethra’ is glossed as muir, ‘sea,’ by 
O’Cleary [Stokes’ Cormac, s.v. ‘Tethra’], and Cuchulainn speaks 
of the sea as ‘the plain of Tethra’ [Arch. Rev. i. 152], but we 
cannot infer from these that he was ruler of an over-sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably derived from the association 
of the Fomorians with hostile sea-powers (see under CELTS, 


v.). 
; Darbois’ assumption that ‘Spain’ in Nennius’ account of the 
invasions of Ireland (Hist. Brit. § 13), and in the Irish texts 

enerally, means the land of the dead, and that it was intro- 
Suced in place of some such title as Mag Mor or Mag Mell by 
‘the euhemerizing process of the Irish Christians’ (ii. 85, 134, 
231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhemerization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according te 
D’Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to Mag 
Mor. Once, indeed, Tailtiu is called daughice of Mag Mor, king 
of Spain (Book of Leinster [= LL] 8. 2); but here a person is in- 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and 8 from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Reinach, RCel xxi. 18; Siret, Les Premiers Ages 
du Metal dans le Sud-Est de Espagne, Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidelic invaders reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
would be sufficient to account for these references to Spain. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Ireland and Spain contiguous (Orosius, 
i. 2. 71); hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 
in Spain (LZ 11, 2). The word ‘Spain’ was used vaguely, but 
it does not appear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 
dead. 


6. Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.—(qa) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the tales, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. The beauty of its landscapes, 
—hills, cliffs, valleys, sea and shore, lakes and 
rivers,—of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obviously the product of the imagination of a 

eople keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borowed from the delight which the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals invited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine musicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, ‘there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear. Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, se 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(6) Certain of the tales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, ‘thrice fifty’ in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘the island of women’ or 
‘of ever-living women,’ though in some instances 
there appear to be other inhabitants also. These 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maelduin and his company (‘ Voyage of Maelduin,’ 
RCel x. 63), and in both these cases the number of 
woinen exactly equals that of the mortal visitors. 
Similar ‘islands of women’ occur in Marchen still 
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current anne Celtic peoples, and actual islands 
were or are still called by that name—Eigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, West Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (Sébillot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thousand 
Nights, Benares, 1885 ff., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Aino Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
land of the Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Hist. anc. 
des peuples de l’Orient, Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic women 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, Iv. iv. 6; 
cf. Ploss, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
BirTH [Celtic]), and CELTS, xiii. 1). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
while it would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Itsdivine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [RCel xvi. 152]; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 
(see ‘Cuchulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D’Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be ‘ without 
sin, without crime’ (Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortal, or ever-living. 
Elysium is Tir na mBéo, ‘ the land of the living’ ; 
its people ‘look for neither decay nor death’; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 
penitent on the eating or drinking of some food or 

rink of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 
Manannan, in the tale of Cormac, had immortal 
swine, which, killed one day, came to life the next ; 
and with the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
This was also conferred by the drinking of Goibniu’s 
ale, which either by itself or with the flesh of swine 
formed his immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadel. 
ii. 385; O’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con- 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium was also believed 
to confer immortality and other qualities, Cuchu- 
lainn’s servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he saw 

owing in Mag Mell; their nuts fed 300 people 
(D’Arbois, v. 170 ff.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla was inexhaustible, and he was 
sill eating it with her when another favoured 
mortal visited Elysium—Teigue, son of Cian. 
‘When once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could affect them’ (D’Arbois, v. 384; 
O’Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 


rowan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the gods in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne’ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon- guarded rowan tree in the tale of 
Fraoch (Leahy, Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere); its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge and wisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger (RCel xv. 457; 
Windisch, Irische Texte, iii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous; they have silver branches (Bran); they 
have golden apples (Cormac); they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion. 

(dz) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by /A‘neas 
before descending to the widlek world (FL xii. 931). 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imayina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
fe (FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. ence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there: he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

(e) The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at will—a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present with him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her; and, when Manannan comes to reeall 
Fand, he is invisible to Cichulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says to Etain: 
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‘We behold, and are not beheld’ (Windisch, 
i. 133). 

(f) In most of the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 
prominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 

istorical personages. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
(RCel xii. 57), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘Cuchulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might be 
(O’Donovan, Battle of Mag Rath, Dublin, 1892, 
50). Such a cauldron was stolen by Cuichulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), along with several cows (LL 169d); and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of the king of Scath (Hull, Cuch. Saga, 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of. Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron from 
Anunwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 265). In 
the Welsh story of Taliessin we learn how Tegid 
Voel and Cerridwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid (i.e. ‘the Land under Waves’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘three drops of 
the grace of inspiration’ were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mabinogion, London, 
1838, ili. 321f.). Finally, in the story of Branwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her eet Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, he would be restored to life the 
next day. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two beings, a man and woman, who came out 
of a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mabin. 
i. 65). The three properties of the cauldron— 
inexhaustibility, inspiration, regeneration—may 
be summed up in one word, fertility; and it is 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly associated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, CELTS, § v.). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses,—Cerridwen, ,Branwen, the woman of 
the lake,—and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddesses, and 
later transferred toa god. The cauldron as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a gosdess, since woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a goddess 
oflove. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love (Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yoni, Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34; Diod. Sic. v. 28; Joyce, Soc. 
Hist., London, 1908, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
Eacrel inexhaustibility to people to whom the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, vii. 2. 1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic usage; Brehon Laws, 
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i. 195; Jullian, Retherches sur la rel. gaul., Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). | Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen from 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its place is taken by an equally magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural beings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Mdrchen. Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has affinities with the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal’ of psendo-Chrétien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the Graal; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in which Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it presents an unmistakable likeness 
to the Celtic cauldron—it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord's blood (see Villemarqué, Contes populaires 
des anciens Bretons, Paris, 1842; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). Le 

(g) Sensuous as are many of these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dwelling of favoured mortals there with divine 
beings is suggestive of that union with the divine 
which is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave it, others 
do not return, while Cuchulainn’s charioteer Lae 
says that he would prefer it to the kingship of a 
Ireland (Windisch, 1. 219), and his words are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the whole, then, it may be said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium was the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the ve, 
for there life went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for him. A few 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure sage in Plutarch (de Defectu 
Orac. 18) may hint (see under CELTS, § xvi. 5), but 
it was shut to all save a few favoured mortals 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the Bove that he might be so favoured of the gods 
buoyed up the Celt as he dreamed over this distant 
Elysium. 

7. The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion.—In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
peoples, wisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
world (§ 6). It is also hinted at in the tales of 
divine trees guarded from mortals, and in the 
belief in the hazels of wisdom which endowed 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the knowledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the anim 
themselves had come from the gods; only, in this 
case, the animals were of a magical, supernatural 
character. Such a belief underlies the stories, 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen from 
their divine owners by Cuichulainn. In the tale of 
‘Nera’s Adventures in the Other-world’ (RCel 
x. 226), Nera obtains a wife and several kine from 
the sid of Cruachan ; and similarly Tulchine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
, beers Morrigan (Stokes, RCel xvi. 62). In the 
{cbinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine given to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and hitherto 
unknown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ 3), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of ‘ The Spoils of Annwifn’ 
says, ‘Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Tkrough the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Hib. Lect. 250), 
and this poem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, il. 215), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 259] a bitch, a vacate 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Annwin, and which led to the battle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van- 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
(Myvyrian Arch., London, 1801, i. 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the sto 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to earth by a divine orsemi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchen describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-off land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8. The lords of Elysium.—In Irish accounts of 
the std world, the ioe Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was wrested from him later by 
the Mac But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the std among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see CELTS). But 
in tales of the std world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular std, which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one great under 
world of gods of fertility has now become a world 
of many underground std. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
with the over-sea world or with the ‘Land of 
Promise,’ while Elysium itself is called ’ the land 
of Manannan’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of the sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea- 
horses (t.e. the waves, the god’s mythic steeds) 
glisten,’ with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lug was also associated with it. But 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan; he comes 
from Manannan’s land, with Manannan’s sons and 
armed with his weapons, to aid the gods, but 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Romances, 37). 

9. Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan originals, which may have been 
handed down orally, or are based upon the 
materials of pogan belief, they have in man 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, althoug 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, which may have had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Jmrama, or ‘ Voyages,’ 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
llth cent. Lebor na hUidre, and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge; but the travellers reach a 
number of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by animals, or by monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle of Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Another island, guarded by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and singing—an approach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter are 
also found in the Jmram hua Corra, where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
asa miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewhere, as in the Voyage of Snedgus and Mac 
Riagla, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a Lie of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, without wickedness,’ wait- 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared : there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Jmrama, the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
whether this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose— 
revenge or & pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven ina 
vision (Adamnan’s Vision, The Tidings of Dooms- 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un- 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 
Ee an stories. In the latter text there are two 

ells ; besides heaven there is a place for the boni 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah in the Voyage of Snedgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be borrowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with the 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Tir 
Tairngiri, ‘the Land of Promise,’ which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses (7th or 8th 
cent.) on He 6%, where regnum coelorum is ex- 

lained as tir tairngiri, or He 44, where Canaan 
is so called, and notably on 1 Co 10‘, where the 
heavenly land is called ti tairngiri inna mbéo, 
‘the land of promise of the living ones’: thus 
apparently equalling it with the tir na mbéo of 
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‘Connla’s Voyage.’ If tir tairngiri was not 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was now 
applied to it in several instances through the 
intluence of this identification. 

See Zimmer, ‘Brendan's Meerfahrt,’ ZDA xxxiii. The 
Imrama of Snedgus, Maelduin, and Ua Corra are edited and 
translated by Stokes in RCel ix., x., xiv. Adamnan’s Vision is 
adited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, 1866; cf.C.S. Boswell, 
Trish Precursor of Dante, London, 1908 ; the 7'tdings of Dooms- 
day is in RCel iv. 243. Cf. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran. 

1o. Elysium in later folklore.—Most of the 
satan of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or séd world 
is now fairyland; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found—magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
commonplace of Celtic Marchen and Celtic belief. 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale—the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folk. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is chonsly linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the 11th cent. Irish documents, from which our knowledge 
of Elysium is mainly drawn, and which, of course, imply a 
remote antiquity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fairy folk. But probably among the people 
themselves the change had already been made, and the std 
world was simply fairyland. In Wales the same change had early 
taken place, as is witnessed by the story of Elidorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairyland. This is fully 
told by Giraldus Cambrensis (/tin. Camb. i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West 
pehenes London, 1860-62; MacDougall, Folk and Hero 
Tales, London, 1891; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 
1831 ; Sébillot, Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1904, ii. ; Kennedy, 


rd Wmpredd Fictions, London, 1866; or any collection of Celtic 
archen. 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Roman).—i. Greek.—In the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com- 

lete union of soul and body. When separated 
rom the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, t.¢. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance between soul and body which 
death requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the influence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
founded upon them. Theearthly bliss, which at best 
could be attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea survives as a beauti- 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of bergen society in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

1. Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle.—In Homer, 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly pox? such as the Elysian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od. iv. 561, 
where Proteus prophesies to Menelaus: 

‘ But it is not thy destiny, O Menelaus, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because thou hast 
Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.’ 
(Cf. Eur, Hel. 1676 ff.). 

Here it should be noted that Elysium is on earth 
and notin Hades. It is the counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od. vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
laus is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rhadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their kin is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain which they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos (Od. xi. 576 ff.). 
The conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
rather than religious. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer—chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is permeated by a peaceful spirit charac- 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and foreign to the martial 
temper of the Jliad. Of such ideals the most note- 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Pheeacia (Od. vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, the home of Eumezus (Od. 
xv. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
(Il. xiii. 6) and Ethiopians (JZ. i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘translation’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who had passed, 
while yet alive, to a life below the earth. The 
‘translation’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. In 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclus in Epicorwm Graec. Frag., ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the #thiopis, Memnon is trans- 
lated by his mother Eos to her home in the East 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request (id. 
p. 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved from 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke (20. p. 34). In the Telegoneia, the latest 
of such Epics, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus and 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Telemachus to his mother, who confers im- 
mortality upon them in her home in Alea (id. 
p. 58). 

Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de- 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
fortunate heroes have no common home, but are 
transferred to magic lands which are alike in no- 
thing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fancy are woven together 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘The Isles of the 
Blest’ for the first time. In Op. et Di. 170ff., after 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze—the heroes or demigods who 
fought at Thebes and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.’ 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, and have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and prophet to reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 
aes such as Gelo, Hiero, and Theron, who were 

ierophants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for the 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention (e.g. Ganymede, 
Ol. i. 44, x. 104; Amphiaraos, Ol. vi. 14, Nem. 
ix. 24ff.); but he has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelgdnger of the body but 
is Divine in origin (frag. 131, ‘the likeness of 
eternity is left: for that alone comes from Heaven’). 
It is immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, madadv 
mévOos), After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (xpos evceBGv). Only after three lives 
of purity have been completed on earth (Ol. ii. 68 ff.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see 
Rohde, Psyche?, ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incor- 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles (OJ. ii. 86; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3. There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in later writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest (uaxdpwv és alav), in Eur. Bacch. 1339 ff. ; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scholion on Harmodios 
(Bergk, Carm. pop. fr. 10). According to Plato 
(Symp. 179 E), Achilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he has iigten to wife, according to Ibycus the 
melic poet of the 6th cent. (schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
814), or, according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liberalis, 37) or Holds (Pausanias, ili. 19. 11-13). 
For further references see Rohde, Psyche, ii. 369, 
note 2. 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Plut. Sert. 8. 9; Sallust, Hist. i. frag. 102, 
Maurenbrecher), Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and therefore mysterious, West, 


where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(ef. Wilamowitz-Moellendortt, Herakles', ii. 129; 
Eur. Hippol. 732tt.). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. HAN vi. 
202 ff. thers placed them in the centre of Lib 
(Herod. iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. Ain. 
vi. 5382). The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 283, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxine (Alczus, Fr. 48>; Pind. Nem. iv. 49; Eur. 
Andr, 1232 tf., Iph. T, 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Paus. iii. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. HN iv. 93, 
‘Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (cf. Aristophanes, Av. 144; Aisch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s.v. ‘ Lesbos,’ and Suidas s.v. ‘Rhodos.’ A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Historia, 
ii. 6 ff. The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest ma 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epz- 
grammata Graeca, exlapidibus collecta, Berlin, 1878. 
But here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles (Hp. 649. 2), the Elysian plain (Ep. 
414. 8), the x@pos eiceBéwy (Ins. Gr. mar. Ag. i. 
141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Regilla, the wife of Herodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), meA’ npgvyot vévacra ev paxdpwr 
vicocw iva Kpdvos evBacidever, is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4. The Romance writers.—The best account of 
these will be found in Rohde’s Griechische Roman ?, 
pp. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
which began in the 4th cent. B.c., and the wide- 
spread disasters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of present aftairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosophers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances—a 
branch of literature which developed naturally out 
of the old sagas (e.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous adventureand ethnographical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici4, frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earth] 
perfection in the State of ‘ Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timaeus (cf. esp. 
20 D-25 E), and was to be completed in the Critias. 
Theopompus (c. 333 B.C.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘ Meropis’ 
with its cities Machimos and Eusebes—the first a 
town of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work was ‘The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecatawus of Abdera, a philo- 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy I., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy was less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the whole 
world of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern Ocean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views. 
Amometus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. HN vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakuru, north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii. 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (r. 306 8.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. Jambulus (of uncertain date, but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufliciently shown by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Vera 
Historia. Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Josephus 
(BJ WU. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman.—The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of spirits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Voces had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek: e.g. Plautus, Trin. 549: ‘ Fortunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuncti qui aetatem egerint 
caste suam, Conveniant.’ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Hpodes, xvi. 39ff., is suggested in all 


probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. - See aloo STATE OF THE DEAD (Greek and 
Roman). 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).—The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away from our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India. 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life have done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
veloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed.t In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Uttarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

1. Site of Uttarakuru.—It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
pleat tl a There are six more such islands, 

akadvipa etc., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambidvipa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavarsa, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 

* A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Mythology’ (in Grundriss der Indo- 


pees Philol. und Altertumskunde), Strassburg, 1897, p. 


t See art. Aeus or THE Wort (Indian) in vol. i. p. 200 ff. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, t.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Srngin, is 
Uttarakuru. It may be mentioned that the other 
vargas, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people ; 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In the Bhisma Parvan, adhy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahabharata of a decidedly Pauranic char- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here Sudarsana instead of 
Jambidvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, but the names of some of the varsas 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Airavata, not Uttara- 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jains; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttarakurus as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 
side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dvipas, lit. ‘islands,’ but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
ragsva E., Jambidvipa S., Ketumala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts: the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which places Meru in the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
Jambiidvipa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mountain ranges separated from each other 
by ring-shaped seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean known to men, are four insular continents— 
Jambidvipa S., Pirvavideha E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagodiana W. Jambidvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed who live 1000 years, forms a 
square. t 

The Jains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas, also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambi- 
dvipa, between Gandhamadana and Malyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.§ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme North, 
in the borderland of the inhabited or known earth. 
In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sabhaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (ii. 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 

assed the Himalaya and the fabulous mountains 
iskuta and Svetaparvata, and having vanquished 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the north 
of the country Harivarsa. There he is warned 
not to proceed further, because the region beyond 

* The Puranas also mention those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambidvipa, and likening them to the 
petals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Meru. Sometimes 
they seem to be regarded as countries in llavrta or the middle 
varga, sometimes as islands lying off the coast of Jambidvipa in 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Purayas to explain result 
in worse confusion. 

tO. F. Koéppen, Die Religion des Buddha und thre Ent- 
stehung, Berlin, 1857, vol. i. p. 232 £. 

t Tativarthadhigama Sutra, by Umisvati, ch. iii., tr. in 
ZDMG, vol. Ix. 


§ Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, ed. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1903, Appendix, p. 28f. 
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is that of the Uttarakurus: ‘he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish.’ In the Ramayana 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranic system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and-even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centuries before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen + has drawn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical writers where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 

assage in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
lli. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kailasa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya Purdnat where the (Uttara) 
Kurus are mentioned among the people ‘ who rest 
against the Mountains,’ has the fo lowing note 
which sums up the whole question under dis- 
cussion : 

*They seem to have been the stock from which the Kurus of 
Madhyadeéga separated off, for the period when Dhrtarastra and 
Pandu were born is described as a Golden Age, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Adi-P. cix. 
4337-46); but the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope (Ramay., Kisk. xliv. 82-115). They seem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sources, with Kailisa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71025-35) ; and 
fervid imagination also pees them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Bhigma-P. vi. 207-8, and vii. 254), or in the region 
Harivarsga, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabhaé-P. xxvii. 1054-8). They are described as living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 


4719-23 ; and Ramay. loc. cit.).’ 

The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aitareya Brdhmana. In viii. 14 we 
read: ‘hence all peo i living in northern countries, 
such as the ele karan: ttaramadras, are in- 
augurated for living without a king (vairajyam), 
and called Viraj, t.e. ‘‘ without king.”’§ Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to be a real people, t.e. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Bréhmana, were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of which they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge; for the very name Northern Kurus, and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kins Te the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras. 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
as superior beings, for in the same Brahmana 
(viii. 23) it is declared that Uttarakuru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it.’ || 

It must be added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
@ mountain, people, and town of the name of 
Ottorokorra, which obviously stands for Uttara- 

uj; but he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China. 
W hatever may have been his reason for doing 80, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Afttacort, and 
places them near the Phruriand Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. For Pliny says: ‘de iis privatim condidit 

* Even in later Pauranic myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus; e.g. 
Sanjfid, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare in 
order that her husband might not discover her (Harivaméa, 
661 ff. ; Markandeya Purdna, ch. 77). 

+ Zeitschr. fir Wis'leunde dis Morgenlandes, vol. ii. p. 65 ff. 

{ See his sranslation of that Purana in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1004, p. 86s, 

§ a Haug, Aittareya Brahmana, Bombay, 1868, vol. ii. 


p. 518. 
) 7b. p. 527. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis.’ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus by his Hyperborei* who live 1000 years, for 
this is the length of life of the Uttarakurus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2. Description of Uttarakuru.—The classical 
Feenee about the land and the inhabitants of 

ttarakuru are Radmdyana iv. 43 and Maha- 
bharata vi. 7, of which we aubjoin » translation : 


In Ramayana ® 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine; and if you still proceed you 
come to the river Sailoda, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it. 
“On either bank of that river grow reeds, called kichaka, which 
carry the Blessed (Siddhas) to the opposite bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the pious, watered by lakes 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, full of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the morning sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. The country all round is covered with costly 
jewels and precious stones, with gay beds of blue lotuses of 
golden petals. Instead of sand, round pearls, costly jewels, 
and gold form the banks of the rivers, which are covered with 
trees of precious stones, trees of gold shining like fire. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desires ; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. [Here we 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Commentator.] 
All the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled ; and every 
day those pleasant qualities grow brighter.’ The text of the 
Bengal redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, but on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, there are 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a aepoas of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens ging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in Mahdbhdrata vi. 7 runs 
thus in Protap Chandra Roy’s translation; ‘On the south of 
the Nila mountain and the northern side of Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Siddhas. The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste. Some of the trees, again, yield fruite 
according to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Ampta itself. 
Those trees also yield clothes, and in their fruits are ornaments 
(for the use of man). The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other jewels and gems. All the seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men born 
there are drop) from the world of the celestials. All are of 

ure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. There twins 
of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweet as amrta, of those milk- 

ielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins born there 
(o opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 

eauty, both endued with similar virtues, and both equally 
dressed, both grow up in love like a couple of chakravakas. 
The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called bhadrunda, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 

gantic Jambu tree Sudarsana, from which the name of 

ambudvipa is derived. It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits of 1115 cubits circumference. ‘In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery juice 
on the ground. That juice of the Jambi, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Meru, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus. If the juice of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mind. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 


Most Puranas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
oe ony inhabiting the other varsas beyond the 

imalaya is very great in the Puranas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.t They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost something of the 
interest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Markandeya Purdna t which is apparently based 

* Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, Bonn, 1846, p. 117. 

t See Markandeya Puraya, tr. p. 282. $ Tr. p. 389. 
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on that contained in the passage of the Maha- 
bharata given above; some details added to it are 
of no importance. 

The principal points in the above accounts of the 
Uttarakurus seem to be the following. They area 
race of superior beings, called Siddhas, neither 

ods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
y illness or old age, through the juice of the 
miraculous Jambi tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the known world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man either by its own virtues 
or by the petrifying river Sailoda which encircles 
it. To this picture the Mahabharata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the Puranas.* For the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees, 
and to be born as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first krtayuga. A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of the Mahdbharata,t where it is stated that 
originally all women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru. 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in Madhyadesa, but 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to be regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to be 
regarded as Siddhas, which term originally denotes 
one who has acquired siddhi, i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work: almost everything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the Uttara- 
kurus, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of Madhyadesa, came to be looked upon as 
superior to common men, their country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, where the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadesa, 
and that ‘the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from beyond its 
borders. See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Hindu), 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, Indische Altertwmskunde, vol. i. a 616 ff. (2nd ed. 
wu 


R 612 ff.), 1847-61, and Zettschrift fiir die nde des Morgen- 
mdes, ii. 59ff.; Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der ind. 
Visionslitteratur, 1893. H. JACOBI. 


* See art. AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian) in vol. i. p. 200 ff. 
t Adiparvan, cxxii. 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese).—. 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the old 
records or sacred books are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans. Jap. 
Soc. Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamichi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. ‘Therefore the men of that 
time said, ‘‘ Although dead, Tamichi at last had 
his revenge. How can it be said that the dead 
have no knowledge?”’ Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘darkness’), the Root-country (Ne no kuni), 
or Bottom-land (Soko no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land’ (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes pro- 
tection against ‘the unfriendly and savage beings 
of the Root-country’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word yom appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36; Nthongi, i. 24; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, Bs 
11). This myth may simply be a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, when they died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
(1680-1747], Trans. Third Inter. Cong. Hist. Rel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 163 ; Motoéri [1730-1801]; Aston, 
55), but the question is obscure. Generally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and ina Norito, or Ritual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do nushi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a piece of punishment, and is 
identified with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117; Aston, 54, 367). 

2. Heaven.—As in most primitive forms of 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, power, and wealth, 
and that of the masses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, who was not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, to an 
island; but, according to another, to heaven, and 
dwelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain of 
high heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
heroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dwell with the gods. This is in accordance 
with the later deification of men, whether living 
or dead (mikados, wise, virtuous, and heroic men), 
who would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
at death, the kon, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
to heaven (Aston, 52). Ame, or heaven, where the 
gods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
nected with it by the ‘floating bridge of heaven’ 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
though the wind-gods are also described as the 
pillars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky way, where the gods assemble. It has 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fields, 
trees, and flowers, and all kinds of grain. The 
rock-cave of heaven, whither the sun-goddess on 
one occasion retired, is particularly referred to, 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mirror, 
and the splendid robes hung on the sacred sakaks 
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tree to tempt her forth. The scenery of the | 


‘plain of high heaven’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji-ki and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
through magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295). 

3. The Eternal Land.—Toko-yo no kuni, the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g. the god 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jimmu, the first 
Mikado (Aston, 54, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 

ears to reach, and on his return he said, ‘ This 

ternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain’ (Nihongi, i. 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified with 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashima, having rescued the king’s daughter, went thither 
with her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Having reached his home, he 
found that over 300 years had elapsed and he was thought to be 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light puff of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
fell dead (Joly, 382; Aston, 62). ; : ‘ 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to tell. Hdraisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the moun- 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there; eternal spring 
reigns; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar off. 

One favourite story tells how Wasobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 

leasant in Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 
iowe also remained there for two hundred years, which lapsed 
away as in a dream. All things remained as in a perpetual 

resent; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant stork to carry him, and at last fled away on its back. 
After many other wanderings he returned to Japan to tell 
of the wonders of Horaisan (Brauns, Jap. Mdrchen, Leipzig, 
1885, 146; Rinder, Old-World Japan, London, 1895, 79; Joly, 
126, 239, 386). : 

4. Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists.— 
Several influential sects of Buddhism in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected by many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe their popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Paradise of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the J6-d6o Shu, 
or ‘Sect of the Pure Land,’ and it is plainly ex- 

ressed in one of the books of the Northern 

nddhist eanon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Hok-ké-kio, the Japanese name 
for the Saddharma Pundarika, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the J6-d6 sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
Honen (1133-1211), the fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the saviour 
Amida, Lord of Sukhavati, the land of purity and 
bliss in the West. This teaching was based on 
that of the Chinese founder of the sect, Zend. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti- 
tion of, prayer to Amida; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular, Ac- 
cording to Honen, 


“Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that all 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow. 
Every sentient being has the chance of being saved, since he is 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon his 
name, will enter that realm of purity. Amita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see comin him, and at death he shall 
welcome him with all his saints ; nor shall obstacles nor demons 
keep him back’ (Anesaki, ‘Honen, the Pietist Saint,’ Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong. Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, i. 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically is faith in Amida alone 
taught by the Shin-shiu, or ‘True Sect,’ which 
also holds out the reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches that not merely at death does 
Amida take the believer under his protection to con- 
duct him to paradise, but even now, immediately 
upon his profession of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the other hand, teaches that a man must work 
out his own salvation. Amida dwells in this blissful 
Western Paradise or Pure Land, called Sukhavati, 
as ruler of the blessed dead. In it, said Hénen, 

‘There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or femals, 
good or bad, exalted or lowly; none shall fail to have Pure 
Life, after having called, with complete desire, on Amita 
Just as a great stone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of miles over the great waters, and yet not sink ; so 
we, though our sins are heavy as giant boulders, are borne 
to the other shore by Amita’s primal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and death’ (Anesaki, i. 125). 

The Pure Land is open to all who wish to be 
re-born there, and this blissful existence is thus 
made easy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for the tinal attainment of Nirvana presents endless 
difficulties, while it has taken the place of Nirvana 
in practical thought. The Pure Land is thus 
described in the Saddharma Pundarika ; 

‘There no women are to be found ; there sexual intercourse 
is absolutely unknown; there the sons of Gina, on springing 
into existence by apparitional birth, are sitting in the undefiled 
cups of lotuses. And the Chief Amitaibha himself is seated 
on a throne in the pure and nice cup of a lotus, and shines 
as the Sala-king’ (Kern, SBE xxi. 417). 

The same work also states that any female, 

afterreading and learning its twenty-second chapter 
(‘ Ancient Devotion ’) 
‘will, after disappearing from earth, be re-born in the world 
Sukhavati, where the Lord Amitayas, the Tathagata dwells, 
exists, lives, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. There will 
he (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting of the interior of a lotus; no affection, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no malignity will 
vex him.’ He becomes a Bodhisattva, his equal is not to be 
found in the world, including the gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathagata (7b. 389 ff. ; cf. 251-254). 


Again, those who write and keep this Sutra 
‘shall, when they disappear from this world, be re-born in 
the company of the of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousand heavenly nymphs immediately come 
near them. Adorned with a en crown, they shall as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs’ (tb. 435). 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhavativyiha, 
works which are of authority to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shiu sects (SBE xlix. pt. ii., Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss occurs if the name of Buddha Amitabha is 
merely repeated for a few nights before death ; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re- 
sult of good works in earthly life (op. cit. 98 f.). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both works, the 
Happy or Blissful Land is a state where there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life there isimmeasurable. It is adorned 
with terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. It con- 
tains lotus lakes adorned with gems, on their banks 

row trees of gems, in their waters float lotus 
fowaks of various colours. There are great rivers 
of different kinds, with waters of different sweet 
odours, bearing up flowers of different perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the waters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and bells, by innumerable birds singing in concert. 
Every one born in that land is endowed with 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. hatever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Varuna in the west, some- 
times called Sukha, or ‘the Happy’ (Max Miiller, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been compesed on the Western Para- 
dise of Amitabha. 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 6878. 

LitrRatTuRE.—W. E. Griffis, Religions of Japan, London, 
1895; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905; M. Revon, Le 
Shinntoisme, Paris, 1907; H. L. Joly, Legend in Jap. Art, Lond. 
1908 ; B. H. Chamberlain, ‘ Ko-ji-ki, or Records of Ancient 
Matters,’ 7'ASJ, vol. x. Suppl., Yokohama, 1883 ; W, G. Aston, 
‘Nihongi,’ Trans. and Proc. of Japan Society, Supp. I., London, 
1896; D. Brauns, Jap. Marchen und Sagen, Leipzig, 1885; 
lps bs Nanjio, The Twelve Jap. Buddhist Sects, Tokio, 1887 ; 
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‘ The Saddharma-Pundarika,’ SBE xxi., Oxf. 1884; M. Miiller, 
* Buddhist Mah4yAna Texts,’ SBE xlix. Fag ii., Oxford, 1894. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian).—The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems and its possible 
parallel in Norse mythology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

1. Data of the Avesta, etc.—The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vendiddd ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and 21-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows (cf. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticism and the tr. by Geldner 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2); but on his confession that he was ‘neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,’ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ‘to further creatures, to increase 
creatures, and be the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures,’ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that ‘in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death’ (3-6). In the first 300 years of Yima’s reign 
‘the earth was full of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing,’ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-11). 
In 600 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here ends the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more immediately, Ahura 
Mazda and the ‘spiritual angels’ meet Yima and the ‘best 
men’ in the holy region of Airyanam Vaéj6, which may perhaps 
be identitied with Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 193-197),* and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on the translation of this 
difficult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterb., 
Strassburg, 1906, p. 98f.). Yima is accordingly commanded to 


* Airyanam Vaéjé 18 also identified by Darmesteter (Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 5-6) with Arran, the modern Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marquart (Hrdngahr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 155) with Chorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (Alttran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 1314), ‘es ist 
nicht zu bestimmen, wohin man es verlegt hat.’ 
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make a vara a caretu (according to the tradition, 2 miles 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle, an 
in which should be running water in a course a haéra (according 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of cattle, 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, all plants, and all 
foods, and these germs should be in pairs (mi@wazre) and 
undecaying ‘all the time that these men shall be in the varas’ 
(varefsva, possibly, however, only a plurale majestatis); while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should here be found 
(25-29). In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
(peredwo), in the middle six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1000 germs of human beings, the second 600, and the 
lower 300; and the vara was also to have ‘a “peat door, 
having its own light on the inner side’ (30) as well as ‘houses, 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a circumvalla- 
tion’ (26). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 
‘stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands’ 
(31), was accordingly made by Yima(32-38). The illumination of 
the vara was from ‘lights self-determined and world-determined 
(i.e. eternal and transitory). Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what is a year is (but) a day. Whea 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are born two human 
beings, twins, both male and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who are in the 
vara that Yima made, live with most happy life’ (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the vara by the bird 
Karshiptar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. Bundahisn xix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are Urvatat-nara (one of the three earthly sons of 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class; cf. Bundahiin 
xxix. 5, xxxii. 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-43). “ 

The remaining Avesta material of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Vaéjo is de- 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda (Vendiddd i. 2), and in it, as a region pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was offered by Zoroaster 
(Yast v. 104-106, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit.), and even by Ahura Mazda 
(Yast v. 17-19, xv. 2-4); and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of Vendidad ii. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally from that of the vara, to which it 
forms a quasi-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5; Vast 
ix. 8-ll, xv. 15-16, xvii. 28-31, xix. 32-33; 
Aogemadaééd, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi Jamaspji- 
Namak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 f.). 

The Pahlavi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendiddd ii. is summed up briefly in Dinkart 
Vil, i. 20-24. Biindahisn xxix. 14, states that 
‘(the enclosure] formed by Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruva; thus, they say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimakan’ (see West, SBE 
v. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 143); but Dinad-t Mainég-i Khrat lIxvi. 
15-19, says that ‘the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airan-véjé, below the earth’* 
(so also Bindahigsn xxxii. 5, and the Persian 
Rivayat, ed. and tr. Sachau, JRAS, 1868, p. 229 ff., 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 300 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam Vaéjé (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 300 years, with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous. 
_ The real cruz in the interpretation of the vara 
is constituted by the passages Ddatistan-< Dénik 
xxxvil. 94-95; Dind-i Mdinog-t Khrat xxxvii. 
27-31; Bahman Yast iii. 55 (and its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBE v. p. lix); Dinkart 
vil. ix. 1-4, and Jamaspji-Namak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 

The most complete of these passages, with which all the rest 
agree, is Datistan-i Dénik xxxvii. 94-95 (tr. West, SBE xviii. 
109 f.): ‘One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriman) is this, that is, even that prodigious 
devastation of which it is declared that it happens through the 
rain of Malkésh, when, through snow, immoderate cold, and 
the unproductiveness of the world, most mortals die ; and even 





* West (SBE xxiv. 109, note 8) takes this to imply ‘that ite 

osition could no longer be discovered on earth.’ The passage 

endidad ii. 31-82 should, however, be considered in this 
connexion. 
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the things attainable by mortals are attended with threatenings 
of scarcity. Afterwards—as among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“the enclosure formed by Yim,” through which, by orders 
issued by Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vivangha, the world is again filled—men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miraculously for the restora- 
tion of the world; which new men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead.’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
(SBE xlvii. 28-31) show that the accession of Vima took 
place anno ante religionem 2717=38847 B.c., that he was slain 
anno ante religionem 2000=2630 B.o., and that the winter of 
Malkosh (Avesta MahrkiSa) was to take place in the century 
anno religionis 1400-1500= .p. 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 3500 years. 


2. In other religious systems.—The legend of 
Yima’s vara was borrowed by Mandzanism, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judeo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Siouffi (Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 
— p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will be 
re-peopled from xoe3 x’nvd, a mysterious and in- 
visible, but transitory, locality upon the earth, 
where dwell Ceriectis righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genza@ (r. 29, 18; 302, 18; 338 ult. 
-339, 5), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op. cit. pp. 37f., 53, 60f.). In this Mandzan 
xem. x'nwd Brandt (op. cit. p. 154) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yima’s vara. As regards 
the Judeo-Christian borrowing, it will be sufficient 
to refer to Béklen, Verwandtschaft der jiid.-christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s Jnstructiones, 
Il. i. 20ff., and Carmen apologeticum, 941 ff., the 
Narratio Zosimi, ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles, even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Béklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to what would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as orevedt from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima’s vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Rydberg (Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp. 379-388) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jérd lifanda manna (‘earth of living 
men’), or Oddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol., Berlin, 1891, pp. 126f., 134f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will be preceded by the 
fimbolvetr, a three years’ winter with no summer, 
during which Lif and Lifthrasir (‘ Life’ and ‘ Immor- 
tality ’) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Sdéderblom, La Vie future @aprés le maz- 
déisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221; de la Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, 1902, p. 351f.; see also 
below, p. 709f.). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
account (de la Saussaye, Joc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
p. 163), and though it would be, in the present 
writer’s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, nevertheless, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. Arising independently and under different 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development. p 

he most ad ge uestion of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding his counterpart in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Periode, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 171-174); but, 
in the writer’s opinion, it may be regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophical 
and even astro-mythological attributes were given 
him, he was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(XVIII. iii. 13) says, ‘he who of mortals was the 
first to die’ (yo mamira prathamo martyadndm). 
He is thus the king of the dead (Rigveda, 1x. 
cxiii. 7ff., x. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes’ (tra yamah sadand te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘there’ obviously being his realm in 
‘the inmost recess of the sky’ (avarodhanan 
divah, IX. xiii. 8). But this realm of ‘ King Yama’ 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common ouly the one point, that 
Yama-Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 

The vara of Yima has, however, been brought into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Reinaud (Mémoire sur ’ Inde, 
Paris, 1849, pp. 346-350), who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamakoti (‘ Yama’s Castle’), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Birtni 
India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 267 f.), who states, on the 

is of the Hindu astronomers, that ‘in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line [which divides the earth 
into dry and wet halves] there are four great cities : Yamakoti 
in the east, Romaka (Rim, Byzantium] in the west, Lanka 
(usually identified with Ceylon] in the south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical ‘‘City of the Blest”] in the north. . .. When the 
sun rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
Laika, that moment is noon to Yamakofi, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura. . .. A man in Yamakoti 
observes one identical star rising above the western horizon, 
whilst a man in Ram at the same time observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.’ Yamakoti is the antipodal point to Ram 
(tb. pp. 272, 303), and ‘is,’ according to Ya‘qub and al-Faza 
‘the country where is the city Tara [Reinaud would r 


Barah (=Vira) for Tarah, é.e. 3 jl) tor 3 (5) within asea. . . 
As kofi means “‘castle” and Yama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
had been built by Kai Ka’ts or Jam [Yima] in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, . . . for diz means in Persian ‘‘ castle,” 
as kofi in the Indian language’ (ib., p. 803f.). Kangdiz (the 
Kanha of Yast v. 64) is, however, distinctly described ag 
separate from Airan-véj, so closely associated with the vara 
(Bundahiin xxix. 4f., xxxii. 5; Dind-t Mdinég-i Khrat 1xii. 
12-15; Sad Dar x. 7), and as ‘in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ (Bundahiin xxix. 10) Hyde (Hist. religionis 
veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest, a mythical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yama=Yima’) on the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul Fid& describes Jamkit, or, as the Persians called 
it, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
350). Yamakoti seems to the present writer to be a anecticale 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Yama- 
koti and Yima’s vara—the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and [ran is too divergent from the Indo-Iranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the ‘seacoast of Bohemia.’ 

3. Meaning of the legend.—The view is widel 
current that the story of Yima and his vara is 
a legend of the Deluge—a theory defended with 
much learning by Kohut (ZDMG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener (Die Sintflutsagen, Bonn, 1899, pp. 208-212), 
Geldner (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, loc. cit.), Winternitz, 
(‘ Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvélker,’ 
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Wien, xxxi. 328 f.), Darmesteter (op. cit. ii. 19f., 
iii. pp. lviii-lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut- 
sage,’ in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been shown by Bishop Casartelli (Philo- 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Gontay. 1889, p. 198f.), and 
especially by Séderblom (op. cit. pp. 167-222, 
where will be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmann observes 
(Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (Baindahi§n xxix. 5f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer's opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to those portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. The Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs, the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Airyanam Vaéjo, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above; p. 702°), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendiddad states (1. 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer months. ... There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.’ From this 
region, according to Vendiddd ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Iranians), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in ‘the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when they ceased their wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaéjo was retained in 
memory as the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stock from 
the early home of the Indo-Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Panjab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a: builder of 
cities, among them Sara or Hamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still known as the Taht-i Jamsid, 
or ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144; Win- 
dischmann, op. cit. p. 36; Mirkhond, Hist. of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104 f.; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 
1906, p. 310). 

LITERATURE.—This has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. GRAY. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).—In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were all 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike iby all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 
revailed until within a century or two of the 

hristian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the ‘ blest ” were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age, 
when there was no sin or misery, and when the 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. : 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.c.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation.t Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable in widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by J} and the other by J?). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 24>-®% 15-25 31-19 21.23. In this 
form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ‘Eden,’ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by J? 
(Gn 210-14 372.24), the garden is definitely located 
in the region of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers.{ 

Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete ay parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121-129). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bab. 
and Assyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food which would have made him 
like a god (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia guarded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country, 

* See Barton, Semitic Origins, 93-96. 

t See Barton, op. cit. chs. iii.-vii. 

t As to the identity of Gihon and Pison, views diverge. 
Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies?) identified these with two 
canals, one of which was near Babylon, holding that Cush was 
the Kassite country to the east of the Persian Gulf. Haupt 
(Ueber Land und Meer, 1894-1895, No. 15) identified the Pison 
with the Red Sea and the Gihon with the Nile, regarding Cush 
as Nubia. Hommel (Au/fsdtze und Abhandlungen, 826-340) 
identifies all the rivers except the Euphrates with wadys in 


Arabia. Gunkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug- 
gested by the Milky Way (Genesis, p. 33). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre—a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28!17-318 °), As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceived it, Paradise was a garden,-but it was situated 
ona mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
acedar. In this garden were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
An Ezekiel's picture modifies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of Humbaba, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB vi. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind. it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 
peice paradise was thought by both Baby- 

onians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they may become like gods, know- 
ing good and evil. ‘Knowing good and evil’ in 
Dt 1® is equivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
z.€. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Rabba, Genesis, § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual passion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.t Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story—and it is the most 
important element—was the idea that primitive 
aradise was lost by the union of man and woman.t 

he story of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
Paradise. According to this conception the abode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
Par-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu. This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a ‘park of precious stones,’ after 
which a bitter river had to be crossed. Next came 

* See Jastrow, ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,’ 
AJSL xv. 193-214; Barton, Semitic Origins, 93ff.; and 
Whatham, ‘The Outward Form of the Original Sin,’ Amer. 
Jour. of Rel, Psychology, i, 268-287. 

+ Barton, op. cit. 78 ff., 92 ff. 

} The-word ‘ Paradise,’ by which Eden is frequently called, 
is of Iranian origin. In Avesta it is patri-daéza, ‘encircling 
wall’ (Vend. iii. 18). It passed into Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, 

it-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Hebrew, Armenian, Persian, Kurdish, 

reek, and Arabic asa word for a park or lendid garden. In 
the OT it is found in Neh 28, Ca 418, Ec 25, 
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the ‘waters of death,’ beyond which the divine 
island lay (KB vi. 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that the Mashw mountains were to be 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘bitter river’ was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KB vi. 467, 439. 473). Jensen, 
however, has proposed a different view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashu were the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Pheenician 
coast ; the Mediterranean was the ‘bitter river’; 
the ‘waters of death’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the abode of the gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB vi. 575 ff. and 
Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, i. 24, 34, and 
Mapii.). This view has been accepted by Zimmern 
(KA T* 573 ff.). One strong reason in Jensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief that the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a sun myth, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Shamash (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
story of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
ods. 

: A third view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth developed among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic kingdom would be established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.c. 334, declared 
that departed Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 261%) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception with refer- 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps 88!° and 115" show. It was, how- 
ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, who 
wrote B.C. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enjoy a Messianic 
kingdom of peace and bea his kingdom on 
the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (255). Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patri- 
archs (25°), or everlasting lives (5°), though ‘ever 
lasting’ is elsewhere defined as five hundred years 
(10°). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
MEssIAH and KINGDOM OF GOD.) 

When the Messianic kingdom would come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this writer accordingly con- 
ceived of another earthly abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. Inch, 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under world. This he 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
is for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be two subter- 
ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is but a temporary abode for all except the 
most desperate ; but while there the good enter in 
some degree upon their delights, and the wicked 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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division of the under world into four parts is found 
in no later writer, the conception that the righteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enjoyments, appears in at least one later apoca- 


lypse (cf. 4 Ezr 775-1),* This abode of the blest 
was, however, temporary ; they occupied it only 
while awaiting the: resurrection. In later Judaism, 
the abode of the blest is thought to be in a Messi- 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly be called earthly, and it is often 
thought to in heaven, while in the Qur’an 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com- 
bine elements from the earthly Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru- 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
Egypt, where myths from the different nomes 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con- 
ceptions as to the abode of the blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as having always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 156 ff., 
and Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
35 ff.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a Golden Age, when the gods lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. This age of gods and demi-gods cor- 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third puts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only with 
the earthly abodes. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to the west of the Nile, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spirit or deity. Life here was 
lived under the same conditions and the same form 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
body, which was preserved by mummifying, and 
each needed food, drink, and the various utensils 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified all—the child remained a child ; the 
man, a man; the greybeard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed there which existed 
among the living—the man ruled the wife, was 
served by servants, performed the same duties and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of their own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were then subject to the same dangers of 
attack from enemies, poisonous snakes, scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their happiness, and at times came back 
to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward off their influence. + 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
going to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical conception of the early Semites, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the under world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded the abode of the dead as in the under 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay another region 
called Duat. By day this region was dark and 

*See also R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and 


Christian, p. 295. 
t See Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 ff. 
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gloomy ; but at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either bank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when they 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his bod 
is over them.’* It was only as the Osiris myt. 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
abode of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vaguely in the West, but was more often thought 
to be in heaven. 

See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 
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EORGE A. BARTON. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Slavonic).—The 
ideas of the pagan Slavs concerning the state of 
the dead are ESS to us only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some medieval chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assert 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Schafarik, 
Slav. Alterthiimer, Leipzig, 1843, i. 538 ; ANCESTOR- 
Worsuip [Slavonic]). Three existing words denote 
the abode of the dead—Nav, Raj, and Peklo. The 
two last now denote heaven and hell respectively, 
but aj evidently denoted originally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of the dead in 
one chronicler, who says that ‘Krok went into 
the Nav,’ while the god of the dead, or Pluto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlugosz, who 
says that the people ask him to them 
after death ‘in meliores inferni sedes.’ Nav may 
have denoted the abode of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. aj is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playing 
among the trees and gathering golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types nk seeds of all things on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known there. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
paradise. Folk-belief also speaks of the Isle 
Buydn, itself synonymous with Raj. It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the ei 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
animals, e.g. the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden Zary&, who sits under a 
dripping oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers, A 


* See Steindorff, op. cit. p. 1262 
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sacred city hidden beneath deep waters, reached 
by se road,’ and inhabited by the Holy 
ders (the dead), is spoken of. 

But there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly paradise 
reached by a mountain of glass or iron, x cult to 
climb. he nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were buried with him to enable him 
to climb it. Among the Poles exists the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment; 
when they have reached the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 836). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden palace stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they ascend 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Mannhardt, 
Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 330). The moun- 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk- 
tales, in which the hero rescues a princess, or gains 
the hand of a fair being from its summit (C/, 


p. 442). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein dwell 
beings or animals of supernatural character and 
magic power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot of stewed 
pan) another, a hut with walls of pancakes, 

enches of white bread, and a stove of buttered 
In another the stove is garnished with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
visited by mortals who climb up a mayical bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tales, and generally the visit is 
resented (Ralston, Russ. Folk-Tales, London, 1873, 
p- 291 ff. ; CF, p. 485). This upper world of riches 
and plenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an Elysium in the sky, where the 

ods and the blessed dwelt. This is also suggested 

y the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, across the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region of the dead. The two last are obvious 
survivals from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paraaise. 

Rites in honour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pagan character, in which the 
souls, having eaten and drunk, are begged to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the burial rites 
were all-important, as, until they were completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and tales show that the 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead were of 
different character, or were perhaps held simul- 
taneously. The dead continue to dwell in the 

ve (an idea which passes over into the vampire 
belief [see VAMPIRE]), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a separate region. But, what- 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 

opie continued to dwell together, and to a dead 
Bae elor a maiden was allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a case she was formerly 
put to death (cf. Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904, and see above, p. 22f.). 

The belief in a happy eastern region of perpetual warmth and 
light beyond the ocean in the place whence the sun came was 

dely current among the Slavs. Such a belief is still found ; 
and this region is sometimes ihoug! t to be tenanted by the 
Rakhmane, who abstained from flesh, and led a holy life. The 


Rakhmane are obviously the Brahmans, and the traditions may 
be derived from apocryphal writings. 


Litrratours.—W. R. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People?, 
London, 1872; L. Leger, ‘Etudes sur la Mythologie slave,’ 


curds. 


RHR xiii 1£f., Paris, 1900, La Mythologie slave, Paris, 1901; 


de la Saussaye, Lehrb. der potigany ch.8 ii, 688, Tubingen, 
19065. J. A. MacCuLLoca. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic).— 
1. Introduction.—The hints supplied by myth, 
folk-belief, and occasional passages of existing 
texts, suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long period, the state of the dead was not 
definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral modilier as well as statements in the texts 
regarding burial shows that life after death con- 
tinued the life on earth. The dead may have been 
supposed to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to flit 
in the air or to frequent the grave, while souls of 
warriors continued to fight in the air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may, however, have 
arisen quite early and ultimately gained ground. 
When the dead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over-sea, and the 
erga in Procopius (de Bello Goth. iv. 20) about 
shermen, subject to the Franks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, may be a reminiscence of 
such a belief. But we find also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barrows or burial- 
mounds, or in hills—they ‘die into the hills.’ 
There they feast in happiness, and oe them- 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their presence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale[=CPB], Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 ff.). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the gods, e.g. Odin, had also their abode at first 
there, several mountains being sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). Odin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first have 
been with him in hills, since later tradition re- 
presents great heroes as ne in hills, some- 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Odenberg, with Odin (Grimm, iii. 953 ff.). These 
heroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or the gods themselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dead 
warriors are seen issuing from and returning to a 
mountain (7b. 954). Thus the warrior host in the 
mountain may be anearlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simrock, Handb. 189). 
In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of Hel, the under world of the dead, and Valhalla, 
the warriors’ heavenly abode, are met with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in hills. Hel, ‘the hollow place,’ would be an 
extension of the hollow hill or barrow, and a 
similar development of the under world from the 
grave is met with in Celtic belief (see CELTS), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky-Valhalla would easily be made, 
the sky being retues Ty supposed to rest on hills. 
Vigfusson and Powell consider that the idea of Hel as the 
abode of the dead cannot be clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead living in their barrows(CPB i. 420). Rydberg 
(Teut. Mythol., London, 1889, p. 605) reconciles the two views by 
showing that, in Teutonic belief, man did not consist simply of 
body and soul, but of ‘a combination of factors, which in death 
could be separated,’ so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to Hel and inhabitthe grave-mound. This isin accord- 
ance with primitive and even Egyptian ideas of man’s per- 
sonality, and of various regions or states for the different parts 
of his being after death. At the same time, the ideas of the 
ia and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 
The subterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been considered as the abode of all the dead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
he was slain, and, as lateas Widukind of Corvei, the 
pee exclaims after a battle, ‘Where might there 
e a, Hel so great as to contain such a multitude of 
the slain?’ (Grimm, ii. 801). But side by side with 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, that warriors have a separate abode. 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, as in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 
2. Was Hel an abode of the blest ?—iel is usually 
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reped as a dismal and gloomy abode; but it is 
only in the Younger Edda that this is definitely 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 

erish. Right-minded men will live with him in 
Vingélf ; wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Nifithel which is beneath in the ninth world ( Gyif 1 
ginning, § 3). Vingélf is later described as the fair 
ral] of goddesses, and it may be synonymous with 
Valhalla (§ 14; Grimm, ii. 820). Here the dis- 
tinction is an ethical one, and Niflhel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corresponds, 
on the whole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe: 

‘Many abodes are there then good, and many bad : best is it 
to be in Gimlé in heaven with Surtr; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with joy in the hall called 
Brimir ; it stands alsoin heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-fells wrought of red gold ; it is called Sindri ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded.’ The wicked— 
murderers and perjurers—suffer fearful torments in Nd-strand 
(Gyl. § 52). i ‘ 

This description is borrowed from the Véluspa, 
where it is not clear whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. The siby] sings: 

‘Tsee a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Gimlé. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in bliss 
for ever. Northward on Ni@avéllir stands a hall of gold for 
Sindri’s people. On Okolnir stands another called Brimir, the 
giants’ drinking-hall.’ Na-strand is here also the abode of the 
wicked (CPB i. 201 ; cf. ii. 627). 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
cast into Niflheim, with power over the nine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
the other hand, go to the blissful Valhalla (GyZf. 
§ 34, 36 ff.). Here there is no ethical distinction. 


The eschatological system set forth in Voluspa depends for its 
value on the views taken regarding that poem. Bugge’s hypo- 
thesis of its dependence on Christian and classical sources is 
hardly tenable (Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns 
oprindelse, tr. by Brenner, Munich, 1889). More probable is the 
view taken by Jénsson (Den oldnorske og oldislandske Littera- 
turs Historie, Copenhagen, 1894, 1901), that it is the product of 
& pagan poet using pagan myths, but, while combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian influences. The 
better minds among the pagan Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological ideas as he sets forth. 


In the Elder Edda, Vafthridnis-mdi and Grimnis- 
mal (CPB i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Niflhel: ‘hither die the men from 
Hel (a second death).’ Thus Hel is not a place of 

unishment, though Niflhel may be. Nor is Hel 

efinitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. Na-strand and Niflhel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Nifihel, while here and in the Véluspa Gimlé 
and the other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In Balder’s Doom, Odin rides 
through the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds there the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
standing ready brewed for the hero (CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Hermddhr’s visit there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
Padge ( Gulf. § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Nifihel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Niflhel is the Hel which is 
surrounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded, In Skirnirs-mdl, Gerda 
is told that she will suffer misery within the 
N a-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards (CPB i. 114)—a pass- 
age pag paca of Hel asa pace of bliss. In Sona- 
torrek the poet describes his dead son as having 


entered ‘the path of Bliss’ and gone to ‘the City 
of the Bees-ship’ ( CPB i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the gods’ (God-heim). The references are obscure, 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel. 
An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
Grimnis-mdl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘mennzkir menn’ (mortal men, CPB i. 73). But 
in Gylfaginning, § 15, one root is with the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain; one is over where 
Ginunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring ; 
the third is over Niflheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, i.e. in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grémnis. places in Hel, and here in con- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Norni, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gy/f. § 16; 
cf. Voluspa, CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. rd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Niflheim, the place of punishment; the 
second, in Ginunnga-gap, must be midway between 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
iving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
rinks it every day; from it Odin obtained 
wisdom ; and with it the root is watered (Gy/f. § 15, 
CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must be placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two human beings, 
Lif and Lifthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Ragnarok. ad 
are fed on the dews which drip from Ygedrasil, 
peolunes from its being watered by Urd’s fountain. 
hey alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation will spring to re-people the 
renewed earth (Vafthr., CPB i. 67; Gyjlf. § 53). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the ‘mennzkir menn’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Lif and Lifthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new earth, 
§ Green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
while ‘all sorrows shall be healed,’ must be pure 
and sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
and ginfeaa paradise hitherto in the under world. 
Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Niflhel, and in this sense it appears 
y no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems; 
but when we aad to this the facts that in the 
under world are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterwards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, Urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters ‘so 
holy that everything which comes into this sprin 
becomes as white as the skin which lieth within an 
cleaveth to the egg-shell’ (Gy/f. 16), and that the 
hall of Hel is decked for Balder’s coming and 
furnished with mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
nigh a certainty. 
To Urd’s wall the gods ride over Bifrést bridge 
to a daily judgment (Gylf. § 15; cf. Grtimnis., 
CPB i.73). According to Gylf. they ride upwards 
from Asgard to Heaven; but as Asgard is in 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urd’s well is 
situated in the under world, they must ride down- 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in Asgard, 
and Rydberg (p. 330ff.) has shown that the gods 
come down pee to judge the dead who arrive 
there daily, and appoint them their places in 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Niflhel. From definite 
statements, we know what crimes were punished 
in the other world—offences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perj Thus 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla—those 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers of the 
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Pees arts of life, women and children, all who 
ad pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
tlaims of kindred, all who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins—must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. AJ] such could, ‘ with 
a good will and without fear, await death,’ know- 
ing that their course of life would ‘do them good 
when they are dead’ (Sonatorrek, CPB i. 280; cf. 
i, 42, 279, ii. 628; Gylf. [Loke] § 50, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
—the ‘green realms of the gods’ (Hakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 264; cf. Rydberg, 319), with their hidden 

rove, their holy fountains, their ‘ paths of bliss.’ 

robably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of the liquids of those fountains, and 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quaffed the 
mead of his well (CPB i. 197; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘costly draughts’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late reminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from Urd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped corn ears from ‘the land of 
Hadding,’ the under world (CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 ff. 

3. Valhalla.—Though Valhalla may be ‘simply 
a Lee | faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,’ and opposed to the strong family affection of 
the Northern heathen (CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin’s 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-bright Valhalla towers’ 
(Grimnis., CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors who had committed ‘ nithing’ actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Rydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets prepared, and 
the wine brought by the Valkyries (Kiriks-mdl, 
CPB i. 260). Deeeioses of Valhalla are found 
in Grimnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western door, an eagle hovers 
overit. The goat Heidrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart Eikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the boar Seh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vin- 
golf, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vingélf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously with Valhalla, while it 
is also the name given in the Younger Edda (Gy/f. 
§ 3) to the place where the good and right-minded 
shall dwell after death. ith Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women who expect 
to join Freyja (Zgils saga, ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died virgins (Gylf. § 35; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grimnis-mdl, Eiriks-mdl, and Hakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 70 ff., 260, 262). 

4. Elysium in folk-belief and saga.—The Glas- 
berg, or glass mountain, of Marchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earlier con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of Gladsheim, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse glérhiminn, ‘ glass 
heaven,’ is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 820), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, reached through a well where Frau 
Holle dwells, also occur in Marchen, and are 
associated mainly with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter- 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Rosengarten of 
medieval poetry, now churchyards, now a kind of 
eke A series of more elaborate tales, analyzed 

y Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel- 
lers set out to seek Oddinsakr or Jérd lifanda 
manna, the Land of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jétunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death he was wor- 
shipped by his people as a god. dainsakr is 
situated in his land, and is ‘so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there’ 
(Hervararsaga, Rydberg, 210-11). 

(a) In the Flatey-book (14th cent.) Helge Thoreson is described 
as journeying to the north, where, lost in a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund’s daughter, Ingeborg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of goldand silver. Next Yule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. The strangers 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Gudmund. They 
were filled with wine and given to the strangers to drink, the 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily in 
Gudmund’s realm, but king Olaf’s prayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingeborg to keephim. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1894, Introd. 
lxviii ; Rydberg, 210). 

(b) Saxo relates that king Gorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Geirréd in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Geirréd’s brother Gudmund, who led them along a river till they 
reached a golden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, as 
the region beyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain with 
Gudmund’s people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund’s 
daughter in marriage. But four of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund’s garden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and reached Geirréd’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew them. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seized the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Only twenty of them re- 
turned to the river aud to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remainwith him. They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
844 ff. ; Rydberg, 212). : 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Hadding. One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap. Hadding desired to know where such plants 
could grow in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and darkness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robes. 
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Passing them, they reached a sunny region (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dead warriors playing at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by animpassable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
37; Rydberg, 216). q 

(d) A saga in Flatey-bogk tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek Oddinsakr in the fareast. They finally 
Poached a river, with a bridge guarded by adragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed by it. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading upto it. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and gilver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Odainsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During his 
sleep Erik was visited by his guardian angel, who told him this 
was Oddinsakr, or Jord lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compared with 
it, Oddinsakr seemed a desert. ere they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian influences, they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. Odain- 
sakr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
ee while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 

he river with its golden bridge has already been 
met with in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
story of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Niflhel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated horn,and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Rydberg (228 ff.) also identifies Gudmund, with 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that Oddin- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, are the equiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Lif and Lifthasir, 
ee of the new race of men, are preserved. 

o them would Sper ey belong the title 
‘living men,’ and to their hidden grove that of Jord 
lifanda manna. ‘In Gudmund’s domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed ere from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are banished—a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi menn, 
yet is inaccessible to people in general. In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also find such a grove’ 
(Rydberg, 231). Thus, while thig Elysian land of 
Gudmund’s, with its deathless Oddinsakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead—Hel, Valhalla, 
and Niflhel,—unliketheCelticElysium. Unlikethe 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jétunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308; BLEST, ABODE OF THE [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds with the universal belief 
that to eat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

5. The divine Elysium.—In the Golden Age of 
the gods, before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan maids from Jétunheim, une dwelt in 
Tdavéllr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing tongs, and making tools. ‘They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold’ (Voluspa, CPB i. 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in Idaviéllr once more, 
and it is said to be ‘where Asgard was before’ 
(Voluspa, ib. i. 201; Gylf. § 53). 

See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic). 





Lrreratorg.—G. W.'Dasent, The Prose or Younger Edda, 
Stockholm, 1842; Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, Oxford, 1883; Grimm, Teutonie Mythology, London, 
1883, chs. 25-27; Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen M pat 
Bonn, 1887 ; K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alterstumskunde, Berlin, 
vol. v. [1883, 1892]: V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, tr. by 
R. Anderson, London, 1889; de la Saussaye, Religion of the 
Ancient Teutons, Boston, 1902. J. A, MACCULLOCH. 


BLINDNESS. — 1. Definitions. — ‘ Blindness ’ 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sense of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 
‘Word-blindness’ is an acquired condition in which 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; thus 
the letters on a printed page can be seen but are 
not recognized. ‘Mind-blindness’ is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but fail to 
be recognized by the sense of sight. ‘ Half-blind- 
ness’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
monly of both eyes. 

2. Causes of blindness.—Blindness may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes.—Blindness may result from a loss 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, leucoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour; 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 

osterior chambers; from occlusion of the pupil ; 
Pom various affections of the choroid and retina ; 
from changes following increased intra - ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is apt to be 
followed by a similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sympathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infectious inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early childhood. 

(2) The conducting paths.—Inflammation of the 
he nerve Sang neuritis) is an important cause 
of blindness. It commonly ends in atrophy (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning of the nerve 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at the 
optic chiasma, at the base of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
of their fibres takes place in such a way that the fibres from the 
outer half of each retina pass into the optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of each retina pass 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. The result of this is 
that, while a lesion destroying the continuity of one optic nerve 
causes total blindness of the corresponding eye, a lesion of one 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of each 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind- 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of the right half 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, and this condition is called left-sided half-blindness or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain.—The fibres of the optic tract pass 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occipital lobe produces 
hemianopsia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but not of 
the right, may also be attended, according to their 
extent, by ‘ word-blindness,’ or ‘ mind-blindness ’— 
conditions which have already been defined. This 
difference between the effect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of the brain is simply an 
example of the general fact that all the speech 
functions (speaking, reading, writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from affections of the special centres for 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cause blindness by setting up optic neuritis. 

3. Statistics of blindness.—The proportion of 
blind among the general population is much greater 
in tropical than in temperate regions. In temper: 
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ate regions generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. i 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Rin dom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted with blindness. 

The Sapte statistics are’ taken from the 
census tables of 1901, and refer to England and 


Wales: 
Males. Females. 
Persons . ° - 82,507,843 16,728,613 16,779,230 
Blind eet oe ar 25,317 3,136 12,181 
» _ (1891) . . . 23,467 12,281 11,186 
Blind from childhood . 4,621 2,468 2,153 
fy (1891) . Fi 4,005 2,194 1,811 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb . 58 36 22 
Blind and Dumb . 23 14 9 


Blind and Deaf. . 389 144 245 
4. Psychology of the blind.—In comparing the 
blind with normal individuals, it must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in adult life. In such persons we are 
not likely to find any special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune. 
It is quite different when sight is lost in early 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- 
ment must be profoundly modified in cases where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intellect, and the formation of tastes and habits 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
= part in the process. 
erhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not be still for an 
instant. The games of blind children are often 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very powerful stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and fecbio. Another factor in the case, 
however, may be the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move- 
ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

This tendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
on this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
are ‘seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the very heart of 
a matter,—that vivida vis animi which is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and ‘‘right reason” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attractions which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of affection, 
and a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
which has often been noted in them,—may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
cause’ (Nattonal Review, 1860, p. 92). 

The blind depend upon the sense of touch to so 
large an extent for their knowledge of the outer 
world, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
by constant practice to a very high degree of 
acuteness, and many astonishing things are related 
of the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
Blind people have been able to play cards by 
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means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tip of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the fingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where the fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes are 
credited with the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 

Mr. W. Hanks Levy, a blind writer, gives an interesting 
account of his own power of recognizing neighbouring objects. 
‘Whether within a house or in the open air,’ he says, ‘ whether 
walking or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
be a solitary object or a continuous fence; whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can be detected. ... The only 
part of my body sessing this power is my face; this I have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my ears does 
not interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether’ (Blindness and the Blind, London, 1872). 

Some writers on the blind make the curious 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to be altogether preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blane wrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ greatly 
from our own, but a conception of space detiven 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in the distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutations of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often be gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their auditory impressions to furnish that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they seem to take a special pleasure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance of things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
known teacher of the blind tells the writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described as synthetical 
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some writers, and as analytical by others. 
W. James, e.g., writes (Princ. of Psych. 1i. 203) : 

‘The blind man’s construction of real space differs from that 
of the seeing man most obviously in the larger part which 
synthesis plays in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seeing baby’s eyes take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him before single objects 
are visually discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, must 
form his mental image of the room by the addition, piece to 
piece, of parts which he learns to know successively.’ : 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical. If we compare the manner in 
vhich the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
ébject, for example, a plant, we find that the former ‘casts a 
glance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
has a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for him to distinguish it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain’ (Dufau, Des Aveugles, 1850, p. 43). 


Although these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that both are true so far as 
they go. In building up his conception of the world 
about him, the blind man must analyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. The two processes 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully nonce It is doubtless owing to 
this natural tendency to analysis and re-construc- 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poekty: 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are known 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows: 


‘Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by 
his touch to Cstigen between a cube and a sphere, . . . soas 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see; query, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distinguish and tell which 
is the globe, which the cube?’ (see Locke, Essay, 11. ix. 8). 

To this query Molyneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor- 
tunity not long afterwards of testing the soundness of his views. 
His patient when operated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometrical figures. When some of the 
early confusion following the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct- 
ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent case of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland Ramsay of Glasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birth, but able to distinguish day from 
night. For some days after the operation of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeared quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he had great, 
difficulty in interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling objects that he had come to have a 
‘notion in his mind’ regarding the form of things. 


5. The education and care of the blind.—The 
Jewish code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding blind persons; such as, ‘Thou shalt not 
. . . put astumblingblock before the blind, but thou 
shalt fear thy God’ (Lv 19%). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite modern, although as long ago as 1265 one 
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institution for the) blind was founded, the Hospice 
des Quinze Vingts, wherein St. Louis Ix. provided 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost their eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated with 
Valentein Haiiy, a native of Picardy, about the 
year 1783, Haiiy’s first pupil was a blind beggar, 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prac- 
ticability of teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, which became one of the most successful 
schools of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in different trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these was 
brought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but for 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was published in 1834 
the Gospel of St. John. The first Gospel was 

rinted in raised type for the blind. Other modi- 
feats of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, which is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
may meet them in the same order as when reading 
from left to right. 

Moon’s type, which became very 
modification of the Roman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return line is 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
return lines. Moon’s type is still made use of to 
some extent, and the Gospel which blind men may 
be seen reading in the streets is commonly printed 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks, 
Books printed in this type are very expensive; 
and they are very bulky. A single Gospel, for 
example, fills a large volume. 

This multiplicity of types was naturally attended 
by many inconveniences. A blind man who learned 
to read one type could not read books published in 
another, and a book printed in any of the embossed 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted with that type. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen founded The 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and bring into general use the 
type best adapted to the needs of the blind. This 
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they found in none of the varieties to which we 
have referred. Their researches resulted in the 
introduction into England in 1868 of a type 
which had been invented by a blind Frenchman 
forty years before. This type, which is now in 
general use, is called the Braille, after Louis Braille, 
its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are: 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be written by the blind themselves in such a way 
as to be legible to themselves or other people who 
know the characters ; that books can be printed in 
much smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 
placed one above another—- - Any of these dots 
may be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, and a number of other signs being 
formed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
variously arranged, as may be seen in the alphabet 
printed below. It will be noticed that neither of 
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Mr. J. W. M‘Laren, of Edinburgh, recently invented a 
method whereby the printing of books in Braille type is 
gay ree and the cost vastly reduced. The Braille 

rinting and Publishing Co., St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some time 
&@ magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly, was published 
every Saturday at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown’s 
famous story, Rab and his Friends, printed by the new method, 
was issued at the price of sixpence. The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As books of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good thing 
if some central Pos tcompany could not only stock all 
the books printed by this method, but control the clase of books 
to be published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylus will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind wish to write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may use a pencil and a guiding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 


The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions. 


(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 


A B (0) D E F G H I J 
but Christ every from God have Jesus 
lst line 4 @ - @-: ee ee ee. ee e@ ee: -@ -@ 
° @-: s -@ -@ @-: ee ee C ee 
K L M N Oo 12 a R 8 T 
Lord not people quite righ some that 
2nd linex @- S- ee ee ® ee ee @.: -@ -@ 
2. Be @- 2g -@ -@ @- ee ee @- ee 
e- e- @: ee: e-: e: e-: e: e- e: 
U v x Y Zz & 
unto very you for of the with 
8rd line~ @ - . ee ee @.: ee ee : -@ -@ 
eS ee. a -@ -@ @: ee ee @- ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ch gh sh th wh ed er on ow w 
child shall this which will 
4th line+ @ - e- ee ee @- @e@ ee @. -@ -@ 
; a) -@ -@ @-: ee oo @- ee 
-@ -@ -®@ -@ :@ °@ -@ :@ -@ -@ 


the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
the characters of the second line resembles the 
character immediately above it, plus one of the 
lowest dots; while the characters of the third line 
differ from those above only in the presence of 
both dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
obvious! eatly reduces the difficulty of learning 
the pa 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
can learn a new piece of music by following the 
score with one hand while he plays the keys with 
the other. 

A large number of standard works have now 
been published in the Braille type, and are sold at 
a te price. At the Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Hora Jucunda, 
has been published since 1893. It was started and 
edited by Mr. W. H. Illingworth, a former head- 
master of the school. Each number contains sixty 
large pages of interesting and amusing matter, and 
a piece of music; and the price is one shilling. 
The British and Harsien Blind Association also 
publishes magazines in Braille. 


adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
writing, but for those who have been blind from 
childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use & typewriter. Here the expense may be un 
objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Illing- 
worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of typewriter which costs only a few shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revolving dise, and, by placing 
on the upper surface above each letter the corre- 
sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It will be noticed that, 
by using a 5 Epona the blind scribe actually 
writes in a character with which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
opposed on the ground that the letters were entirely 
arbitrary symbols, as if the characters of the Roman 
or Greek alphabets were anything else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter 6 than it is for the French to call 
a cabbage a chou. 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possible 
positions representing the numbers 1 to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
land 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Raised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used for class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children—When 
sight is lost in early childhood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands; that they are lacking in confidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. They have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. hey have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play with. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a perambulator, in case he mere 
hurt himself. Sach treatment, although kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child. The proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. he 
proper method of dealing with a young child who 
is blind may be expressed in a sentence: Treat 
him exactly as if he could see. The child should 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp. 
When he can creep about, he should be allowed to 
doso. He should. be expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, be taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is very 
difficult for any kindly person to see a blind child 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his way; but if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, and to be able to walk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he should be encour- 
aged to feed himself; to undress, and later to dress 
himself; to fold his clothes, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
with them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should be taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for this purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afford- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small beads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille. 
bar Advice to those likely to lose their sight.— 

hen blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that ultimate blindness is inevitable, months, 
or even years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so affected should be advised 
to set about training their other senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 
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tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance.’ Braille writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks, 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 

resents itself, of course, the eyes may be opened 
He a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should try to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly unprepared. 

LireraturE. — John Kitto, The Lost Senses, 1845; anon. 
art. ‘The Blind’ in National Review, 1860; artt. on ‘ Blindness,’ 
‘Vision,’ ‘Aphasia,’ etc., in EBr Chambers's Encyc., uain’s 
Medical Dict., Baldwin's Dict. of Paychology ; William James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1891; W. H. Illingworth, 
* Methods of Educating the Blind, 1784 to 1895,’ Trans. Roy. Scot. 
Soc. of Art, 1895; W. B. Drummond, ‘The Education of the 
Blind’ in Encyc, Medica, 1899, also ‘The Care of Blind Children’ 
in Pediatries, 1899; Howe and Hall, Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Howe’s Famous Pupil, 1904; Helen Keller, story of my Life 
1903; A. Maitland Ramsay, Three Cases of Blindness in which 
Sight was Recovered in Adult Life, 1903; T. K. Abbott, 
‘Fresh Light on Molyneux’ Problem: Dr. Ramsay's Case,’ 
Mind, Oct. 1904; Emile Javal, On becoming Blind: Advice for 
the Use of Persons losing their Sight [tr. by Carroll E. Edson, 
1905). W. B. DRUMMOND. 
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BLOOD. —1. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical.—Blood consists of a fluid portion, known 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (white, red, and 
‘platelets’), the latter forming its nutritive element. 
“Average blood may be regarded as consisting of 
# plasma and 3 corpuscles’ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105). Theinner function of the blood has been 
compared by ge fear Sk with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘It is absolutely essential 
to the life of every part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from the blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained’ 
(ib. p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life throughout the organism, and this function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper cavity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintained from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not be 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Fxercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 1901, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of the 
blood to life. Aristotle (B.c. 384-322) ‘knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. ... The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, ree the function, Aristotle 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood’ (Hammond, Aristotle’s Psy- 
chology, p. 227n.). Galen (A.D. 130-c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude blood, 
giving it the ‘natural spirits.’ In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
with ‘vital spirits’ (Foster, op. cit. p. 12f.). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the dawn of modern physiology. The pul- 
monary circulation was described by Servetus in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Realdus Columbus in 1559 (ib. p. 30f.); whilst 
Cesalpinus, a little later, ‘recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tissues took place 
by the veins and not by the arteries (ib. p. 35). 
Fabricius described the valves of the veins in 1574 
(tb. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was 
‘the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again and again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
suffering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ (tb. p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
stud . physiology separated from that of pseudo- 

chology. 

ut primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul (uy, 
Il. xiv. 518) or of the blood (alwa, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Robinsohn, 
Psychol. der Naturvilker, p. 18; Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythol. und Religionsgesch. p. 728); the identity is 

rmed explicitly, e.g.,amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase ‘ the blood is the life’ (Dt 12%, where ‘life’ 
1s literally ‘ soul’); and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or sabe tans (Rohde, Psyche?, 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy*, 1908, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life’ means 
something quite different from the early usage, 
and the i erence is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and vice 
versa : when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’an, xcvi. 2, God is 
said to have created man from clotted blood; in 
Burma this is kept and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil ge, 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modern mind, Pood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may 
itself an inheritance from the past; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or things in contact with it. 
The illustration of these ions belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
used the word for ‘soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. nephesh, in the sense of blood. ‘When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
the nostrils .. . but when he is slain in battle 
‘this life flows on the spear point”’ (Robertson 
Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 40n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
slain, and of burying the Muslim ‘ martyrs’ in 
their blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
at Uhud (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 
p. 178, n. 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
story of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
when with his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
thereupon killed her, smeared himself with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op. cit. p. 25). Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘The boy was lifted up, and 
standing above the two Thungallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a Fes friendly relationship 
between himself and them’ (Spencer - Gillen», 

. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, GB? 
1, 356). Or we find that the Caribs ‘sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 116). 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168)—doubtless to impart soul- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul and the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op. cit. i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among Lele he people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p. 524); in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow-soul through a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crushed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow’ are Magic, p. 306). 

2. The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul which has just been indicated 
—‘the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed’ (Moore, ZBi, art. ‘Sacrifice,’ 
§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food with which the OT 
makes us familiar; ef. 1 S 145, where we see 
that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Rel.-gesch.? p. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 

rohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
aw, in Dt 1236 28-25 15%; here it is not offered in 
sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food itis to be poured out on the ground ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 94, 
Lv 317 76 3717 passim, 19%, Frazer cites examples 
of the same tabu from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con- 
sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible; this is ior the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 525; 
Frazer, i. 354 f. ; Jevons, Introd. Hist. Rel. p. 73.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind us that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unwillingness to 
shed blood in the case of animals amongst the 
Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, i. 357), 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Where blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to speak, before it can explode. One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
be made to it aguin when the place of blood in 
sacrifice is considered (p. 7194). Another plan is 
to cover the blood with earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of this, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s own: ‘Th&hir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood with a little heap of dust, and one who 
came in asking, ‘‘ What is this heap?” he answered, 
‘*Blood which I have buried”’ (Arabia Deserta, 
i. 492). Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in some special place; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the lilies’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 21'-°), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
i. 275). Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood-shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting the blood of menstruation and childbirth. 
The fear of women’s blood in these cases, no doubt 
because regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i. 361). Hinbuists care is 
tuken by the Arunta and IIpirra tribes of Australia, 
for example, to dispose oF the blood of the first 
menstruation (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 460). Crawley 
(The Mystic Rose, p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central 
in the tabu of women; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3. The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. But the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are milling to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few representative cases can be given here: farther 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Das Blut, which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time witha 
view to strengthening the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members of an avenging 
expedition; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even te forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood- 
drinking (ib.). Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 102; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship’, p. 284 [ed. S. A. Cook, p. 296]; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, . 126-1384). 
Sometimes the special purpose of Hoodzdsinlete 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op. cit. pp. 139- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


usual phenomena of possession. 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer, op. 
cit. i. 183 f.), The result is frequently seen in the 
The religious idea 
underlying this practice will be discussed when 
pblood-covenants (see § #) in general have been 
considered ; here it is sufficient to name this wide- 
spread practice in illustration of the powers of 
blood. Another way of imparting these powers is 
by external application of the blood. ‘It is a very 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 598). Among some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Howitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill’ (Spencer-Gillen», 
p. 599). From the time of the Romans down 
to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could be cured by drinkin 

blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27). An establish 

cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-bath (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by Strack (PF 27f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be “te his own blood to drink (op. cté. 
pp. 40-43). e find also cases approximating to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
times of pestilence, of writing sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p. 71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copeeia (Strack, pp. 55-57). It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as having been in close connexion 
with the body: thus ‘ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from them’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 264). The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of the use made of the blood of menstruation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp. 28-32)—a use we might expect in view of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The further 
powers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie innumerable blood-rites 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking of 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithraism (q.v.). 
Here it remains only to point out the extension of 
the powers of blood to many blood-like things. 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
objects (Jevons, p. 67: ‘The savage believes that 
the same tersible consequences—whatever they 
may be—which ensue on contact with blood, do 
actually and really follow on contact with things 
which by their colour... remind him thereof’). So, 
amongst West African natives, ‘every spot where 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, or to 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabonsum ; 
and the red colour is supposed to be caused by 
the blood of the victims Cestroyed by him’ (Ellis, 
rg cit. p. 35; ef. Tylor, i. 406). e may trace 
the same range of thought in the ideas attaching 
to the red heifer (Nu 192") or to the robin red- 
breast ; and inthe practice of smearing the body 
with red earth (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 464). This last 
is probably a substitute for blood. For other 
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customs, especially the natural and frequent use 


of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4. Blood-covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant; he draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is still retained in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 
‘men or dogs, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and effectually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog’ 
(Huxley, Physiol. p. 117), The difference is that 
the primitive man did this, and still does it, not 
for rapes only, but also for psychical ends, 
which he does not separate from the former. ‘The 
inter-commingling of the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of the natures, thus brought together’ 
(Trumbull, op. cit. p. 38). Both the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced ; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ii. 41: 
‘sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told me that 
‘‘el-Kaht&n in el-Yémen do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human hair *). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, ef. Strack, Das 
pp. 21-25. See, further, BROTHERHOOD 


5. Kinship. —It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difference being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers’ any more than before 
other blood-relations; remarks: ‘it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood-brother- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either party to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all his kin’ (op. cit. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks: ‘ Relationship is participation 
in the common blood which flows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every member of that circle; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen’ (Bi, 
col, 2672). Such an identity of kinship with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident: the terms 
are convertible, for the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child born 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
whole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find ‘the idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 265). In another 
eh of the same country, a different view is 

eld: ‘The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the West Africans, ‘the Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral Juwwoo (the Tshikra). The father furnishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 
131n.). Westermarck (Hum. Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
tothe mother. These ideas, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood-relation- 
ship has far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we may ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Crawley argues that ‘habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of Sioa? (The 
Mystic Rose, p. 452); he further contends that ‘the 
theory that the ‘‘ blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions’ (16. p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promiscuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ (op. cit. p. 107). Even 
where blood-relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
ideas, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis . . . those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
place through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; without this, blood would soon 
lose its power’ (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums’, p. 193). On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance with Mpa be habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further, BROTHERHOOD (artificial). 

6. Blood-revenge.—At first sight it may seem 
difficult to explain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, ey from the standpoint of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard the 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itself from the powers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous power has been liberated, 
and something has to done if those in the 
vicinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
hep that blood must be atoned for by blood 

as inspired in avery part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman’ (Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. 1; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelings of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘wild justice’ of revenge. ‘The union of these two 
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motives, the psychical and the personal, as they 
may be alled, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, ‘revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised. It is a duty belonging first to 
the ‘‘ijawe ” (blood-relative), next to the “‘ikaka” 
(family), next to the ‘“‘etomba” (tribe). ... 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried back and 
forth, and would be finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side... . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufficient penalty’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West 
Africa, pp. 19, 20). This example may be taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge’ among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the cases of wilful and accidental ‘man- 
slaughter (cf. Dt 19°). The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind tothe whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modern idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii. 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
sodedliee blood-revenge well illustra in some 
modern survivals. The following account is given 
by Curtiss from native information (Primitive 

emitic Religion To-day, p. 191): ‘In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 
Some of the blood of the animal slain is put on 
the palms of his hands. The avenger draws his 
sword and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it back to him.’ See 
also BLOOD-FEUD. 

7. Blood and the spirit-world.—In tracing the 
developments of the ideas of the powers and perils 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and bleod-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as affecting the rela- 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant group of ideas would be applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious as well as in saniak life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is afforded by the thirst of departed 
souls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example (Od. xi. 34 f.): 
‘But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. .. . I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there, 
suffering not the strengthiess heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias’ 
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This eagerness of the 
rinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 


(Butcher-Lang’s te p. 173). 
dead to revive their strength by 


frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
or tomb by means of a tube or funnel ape in 
Jevons, p. 51f.), or of the various forms of blood- 
offering to the dead (p. 52f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in the 
vampire. ‘Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearta or suck 
the blood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191; he cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194; for some modern 
cases, cf. Strack, Das Blut, p. 65). Asa particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggalan, ‘which is believed to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
cf. p. 328). But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 490). It need hardly be said that the eal 
we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit wit 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis; indeed, 
A pee are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 167). 

From such general beliefs we may pass to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit-world 
made by blood is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba flower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey’ (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 184). In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo-totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them (76. p. 201). In this case, the stone 
‘represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (g.v.) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone which 
arose to mark the place’ (id. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are specially instructive, because they 
show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘supernatural’ words quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is of 
importance to emphasize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘sacrifice’ such as that offered 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain; ‘the entrails are exposed before the 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Ogun, over which the blood is made to 
gush’ (Ellis, Yoruba-speakin. Peoples, p. 68). The 
relation of the blood to the oh may be regarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 

ods in the Egyptian pantheon: ‘ Hail, thou who 
ost consume blood’ (Book of the Dead, exxv. 13). 
In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 
presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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writes: ‘In 1881] a slight earthquake shock threw 
down a portion of the wall of the king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The king, Mensah, consulted the 
Bape as to what should be done, and the latter 
eclared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
bonsum, and that the ruined portion must be 
rebuilt of mud (swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and the wall was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood’ (The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
p. 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the Ucdalap of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, passim; Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 143, 232; and many books of travel, etc.). 
For ay cs to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty found such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breakin 
of new soil: ‘ Malignity of the soil is... ascribe 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan, 
anl el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these peor use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a peace-offering: the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evil accidents the workmen’s lives should be en- 
dangered’ (Arabia Deserta, i. 136; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well; i. 452, of new 
booty). It is of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modern Palestine. ‘When the 
ound was broken for the railroad from Beirut to 
amascus, ten agen were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel. p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice.—The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded as satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at thecentre. Moore, 
in his valuable article on ‘Sacrifice’ (EBi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying: ‘ From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 
.. This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 
offering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice (g.v.); but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawn from a wider field of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), ‘ sacrifice is a gift 
made to a deity as if he were a man... . The 
ruder conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application (Introd. Hist. Rel. pp. 223-225). 


Here we may note that the conception of 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 
of its selection, and forces us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, the 
chief form of sacrifice was the slaughtered animal 
(Wellhausen, op. cié. p. 114); and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116). This 
special epytopristion of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples, Thus the West 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life’ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gateway 1s sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten by the villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p. 
93). The reason for this appropriation has been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article ; 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
On the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is used as a vital link between man and the spirit- 
world—a usage with which various views of its 
recise porecy might be connected ; on the other 
and, the very perils of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lig en Angerponnd does, by drawing off the latent 
eril, This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to: ‘‘The common root of 
these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the blood at the 
sacrificial stone we may perhaps recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de- 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right’ (EZ Bi, col 4218), Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the blood-soul of the animal and that of the man; 
totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
with the animal he offered, and the communion 
with the deity obtained by the blood which was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis in the offered blood. All these are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
poe communion with God belongs to the per- 
ectly obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worship in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. ANTI-SEMITISM, BLOOD- 
FEUD, BROTHERHOOD (artificial), EXPIATION AND 
ATONEMENT, INITIATION, SACRIFICE. 
LiTgrRaTuRE.—P. Cassel, Die Symbolik des Blutes, 1882 
Berlin); Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der 
enschheit, 1900 (Miinchen); Procksch, die Blutrache bet 
den vorislamis Arabern, 1899 (Leipzig); Clay Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, 1896 Centeesh, also The Blood 
Covenant, 1887 (London); Robinsohn, Psychologie der Natur- 
volker, esp. 18-28 Pp. (no date, Leipzig); Robertson Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites? (Index, s.v. ‘Blood’), 1804 
(London); Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (criticism 
of theory that the sacrificial meal is the oldest form of sacrifice 
B. 218f.), 1902 (London); Westermarck, The Origin a 
evelopment of the Moral Ideas (Index, 8.v. ‘Blood’), vol. i. 
1906, vol. ii. 1908 (London). 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.—See BROTHER. 
HOOD (artificial). 


BLOOD-COVENANT.—See BLOooD, p. 717. 
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Primitive (L. H. GRAY), p. 720. 
Aryan (O. SCHRADER), p. 724. 
Celtic (J. L. GERIG), p. 725. 
Greek (I. F. BURNS), p. 727. 
Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 729. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive).—One of the most 
wide-spread phenomena of primitive, and even 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feud. This, while subject to the most mani- 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- 
dence whereby an entire family (more rarely clan 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kind by another family (or clan or tribe) against 
which a member of the former family (or clan or 
tribe) has committed a deadly offence (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
blood-covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-feud grows in importance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modern tenet that an entire govern- 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or b 
a& member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or pecunia: 
compensation normally take the place of demand- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave offences 
may frequently be commuted in various ways; the 
blood-feud is replaced by the wergeld (see below). 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or 
tribe may injured in person or possessions 
without risk of fldadvenoeanice: unless he has 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
quasi-adoption into the family (very rarely into the 
clan or tribe) of his host. This explains the fact 
that many Saal Fre rob or kill strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, 
although among themselves they may have the 
highest regard for the possessions and lives of their 
fellows, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers was held to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom 
the strangers in question had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, London, 1818, i. 308; Mathias G.. ., 
Lettres sur les tles Marquises, Paris, 1843, p. 106). 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered 
man are in duty bound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhalt- 
misse von eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood-vengeance has been exacted, as among the 
Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 51; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 132; 
Lang, +b. p. 257). He who does not perform 
blood-vengeance when he should is despised, not 
as a coward, but as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka 


Muslim (GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES), p. 730. 
Roman (I. F. BuRNS), p. 731. 

Semitic (A. H. HARLEY), p. 731. 

Slavonic (0. SCHRADER) p. 733. 

Teutonic (E. MoGk), p. 735. 


(Monrad, Gemdlde von der Kiiste von Guinea, 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90f.) and Felups (Park, Reise in 
das Innere von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20), the 
South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, Reise in 
Britisch Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
and New Guinea (Kohler, in ZV RW vii. 364, 376; 
Gas Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
and West Australia, London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 370). In at 
least some cases the object of the blood fond appears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his kin to 
the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tupi that the relatives of 
the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
History of the Races of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
ili. pt. 2, p. 340). This usage finds its antithetical 
parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p. 722). The women are often described as espe- 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the blood-feud, as among the Iroquois, Florida 
Indians, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Meurs 
des sauvages amériquains, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii, 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in New Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 193; 
cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the offender rather than the offender 
himself [Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23). Elsewhere 
the feud may be restricted to totem-families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZV RW vii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Fesiane (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the offender escaped, his whole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108); in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the offender were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224); and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
(Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, London, 
1843, ii. 127). 

The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered—a system widely prevalent in 
Africa. Where the matriarchate is in force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involved, and 
where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
only those on the father’s side. Accordingly, 
among the African Barea and Kundma the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew his maternal uncle oraunt, and the maternal 
uncle his nephew or niece; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on the 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 
1887, i.61f.). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 382, 364; Bastian, in ZF vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these differentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfinge des Staats- und Rechstlebens, Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723>). From the latter point of view she 
is avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blood-kinsmen, not by her husband 
(Steinmetz, op. cit. ae 23; Lang, 16. p. 257), this 
pene. the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bambara practice (1b. pp. 49, 89) ; while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the kadi, whereas if he does not request this privi- 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
ib. p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the ‘‘ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the ‘“‘ikaka” (family), next to 
the “‘etomba” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead,—in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s family ; 
sometimes the whole ‘‘ikaka”; finally, the 
“etomba”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the ates of the murdered man in the order of 
their inheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 

. cit. p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
ae blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, 5. p. 256 f.) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, in case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this being a quasi-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 

An interesting example of what may be called a ceremonial 
blood-feud is afforded by the Australian pinya (the atninga of 
the Central Australians), a sort of posse comitatus, which may 
hunt down the murderer or (as already noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killing a victim, however, the pinya may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Mukjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a headman ‘appointed a 
spot near at hand where the expiatory encounter should take 
place that afternoon, it being agreed that so soon as the offender 
had been struck by a spear the combat should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, armed with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man’s kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Garchukas then 
threw a lighted piece of bark, which he held, into the air, and 
the fight ceased. If it had been continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems’ (Howitt, bs 835). 
This practice is wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p. 3365 ff.). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feud. hus, among the Polynesians, brothers 
artificially created by blood-covenant were bound 
to require blood-revenge if one was killed, even 
thougn he fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
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Researches?, London, 1832, i. 290); and similar 
piper were observed among the Araucanian 

ehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
des Rechts, Oldenburg, 1884, p. 69). The relation 
between host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Kunama (Munzinger, Ostafr. Studien, Schaff- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
zinger, op. cit. p. 243, and Ueber die Sitten und das 
Recht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 43); so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readil 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, but blosd- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, Anfange, p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children only 
until they are old enough to bear arms (Marno, 
Reisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pele? (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418) and the 

arshall Islanders (Senfit, 2b. p. 449). Other tribes, 
as the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZZ viii. 93; Kohler, in 
ZVEW vii. 376; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion the Caribs mercilessly slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles anes The Hague, 
1724, ii. 109), and the South American Tupinamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the offspring being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in ZVERW xiii. 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of different rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money (Wilken, 
Het strafrecht bij de volken van het maleische ras, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7); while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the offence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment here being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family—a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interclanal or intertribal blood-feud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as has 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443f.; Marno, op. cit. 
B 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 

edawin (Kohler, in ZV RW viii. 254), or committed 
even by a person irresponsible for his acts, as among 
the African Ondonga and the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Rautanan, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ib. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 ff.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. ba 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that be had 
failed to avert death from the murdered man 
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(Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 12). But, as the feeling 
of blood-kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
be made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
offence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansanding States and among the Diakite Sarrako- 
lese of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89; Nicole, 7d. 

. 182; Lang, 2b. p. 257), the Narrinyeri of South- 
ee Australia (Howitt, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZVRW xiv. 380f.). In case of offences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kunama, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the offender liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. p. 502; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVRW ix. 54; Miklosich, Blutrache bei den 
Slaven, Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
‘of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 81). 
Sexual offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. ADULTERY), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Studien zur 
Entwicklungsgesch. des Familienrechts, Oldenburg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (the African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni-Amer [Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
pp. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, Anfange, p. 214}). 

Since a true blood-feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between the families, 
clans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 28), 
the Manyuema and Balégea (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 84; 
cf. Anfinge, p. 175f., Geschlechtsgenossenschaft der 
Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 159 ff.), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-Be and Mayotte (Walter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passamaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaquoddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the boy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kuldskap the Master, New York, 1902, p. 25f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
blood-feud is satisfied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 721*; Howitt, pp. 336, 342; 
Kohler, in ZV RW vii. 365). 


For a typical example of the termination of the blood-feud the 
ceremonies of the African Barea and Kundma may be cited 
(Post, Afr, Jur. i. 67, his account being based on Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 501ff.). When a day has been fixed for the 
settlement of the feud, the murderer chooses a protector in the 
hostile village, to whom he sends durra to make beer. On the 
day appointed, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- 
dered man, go out to meet the murderer, whom they safeguard 
in their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the manes of 
the murdered man, whose brother meanwhile grasps the cow’s 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
gouges out an eye of the slaughtered cow; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit together. The blood-price is then 
paid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector’s houge, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast 
to the village. The murderer must still shun the village for a 
year, but at the expiration of this time he again visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the number of those slain 
on each side is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Somali of Africa (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 79; von der Decken, 
Reisen in Ost-Afrika, Leipzig, 1869-71, if 330) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anjfainge, p. 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken (i. p. 183). The treaty is often still further strength- 
ened by marriages between the two parties, as among the Bogo 


and Beni-Amer (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 82f., Ostafr. Stud. p. 822). 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease only 
when an be number have been killed on each side (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 49) is ty fos 

The true blood-feud in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or ita 
equivalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 

aratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
fill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Rautanan, in Steinmetz, oP cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes .icreasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be punished either by blood- 
feud or by wergeld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
(NF i. 168), the Papuans and Marshall. Islanders 
(Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malaya 
(Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indté, 1851, ii. 15), 
and the African Bogo, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakolese (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 80; 
Duveyrier, Les. Touaregs du nord, Paris, 1864, 
p. 428 ; Cecchi, Fiinf Jahre in Ostafrika, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79; Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23; 
Nicole, 16. p. 132). In the pee el States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be harmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his agnates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 89). Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago the somewhat curious 
rule is observed that, after blood-revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 

arty a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 

eud, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 

sides (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVRW 
xv. 56), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-feud by'the wergeld is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailing among the American 
Iroquois and Algonquins, which may be summarized as follows 
from Lafitau (op. cil. ii. 185-193). The people of each ‘ cabin’ (i.e. 
hodensote, or ‘long house’) exercised jurisdiction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the same 
‘long house,’ the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case it was none 
of their business. If, on the other hand, the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of another ‘long house,’ village, tribe, or 
stock, all those who had been connected with the slain man 
united to ‘ re-make the spirit’ [refaire Cesprit (c'est leur expres- 
sion)] for the kinsmen of the deceased, while at the same time 
every effort was exerted to save the murderer's life and to protect 
his kin against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents [cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorded in 1636 by Lejeune(Jesutt Relations and Allied 
Documents, Cincinnati, 1896-1901, x. 215-223, cf. also xxxiii. 
239-249), ‘the least of which,’ according to Lejeune, ‘must be of 
the value of a new beaver robe’). The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were the most 
costly, each often being 1000 beads of wampum; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented all that the 
dead man had used while alive. If blood-vengeance had been 
executed before this wergeld had been proffered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while the kins- 
men of the murderer were released from all liability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath _ 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man desired. If the 
presents were not selon bie the murderer himself was given, in 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of his victim, whose place 
he was to take. Although he was occasionally rejected, he usually 
came to be regarded exactly as the man whom he had slain; and 
Lafitau also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was required to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man, thus clearly showing the 
substitution-motive in lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 720%) in 
blood-revenge—a principle occasionally observed by the Algon- 
quin Abenaki (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, p. 96). Sometimes 
a@ murderer was even adopted as a son by the mother of hia 
victim (Tanner, Mémoirs, Paris, 1835, ii, 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the blood-feud shall be termi- 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araucanians and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An- 
oe fe p. 174), and the African Bogo, Barea, 

undma, and Marea Soe Sy Bogos, p. 79, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 499, 242), and Msalala (Desoignies, 
in Steinmetz, sty cit. p. 280); but, if reconciliation 

roves impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
The offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being 33 days 
among the Bedawin (Post, Studien, p. 125; Kohler, 
in ZVRW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kundma, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 501; Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan, Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or until his offence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the Felups 
(Bérenger-Féraud, euples de la Sénégambre, 
Paris, 1879, p- 293) and 1 year among the Cali- 
fornian Nishinam (Kohler, in ZVRW xii. 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum (q.v.), but among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never be outlawed {Loskiel, 
Gesch. der Mission der evangel. Briider unter den 
Indianern in Nord-Amerika, Barby, 1789, p. 20; 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War on Indian 
Affairs, New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99; 
Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all offences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVERW xii. 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood-feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 24f.; Riedel, op. cit. ps 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hecquard, Reise 
an der Kiste und in das Innere von Westafrika, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 104); or he may become the slave 
of the chief of the tribe in cleat as among the 
Malays of Menangkabau (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22) ; 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche pcos Blatter, 


x. 234). This form of punishment is also the 
enalty for many other offences (see SLAVERY). 
n Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 


the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- 

uences of the blood-feud (Bosman, Viaggio in 
pam Venice, 1752, ii. 91; Miller, Die afr. auf 
der Goldkiiste gelegene Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 
1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com- 
‘mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the tgs & clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood-feud begins. It has alread 
been seen that the commonest method of such 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
quency of the blood-feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, which is at first absolutely essential 
if family is to be prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feud, until at last it wholly dis- 
appears as a recognized institution. The struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his victim, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Malays 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadai, and Unyoro (Post, Studien, p. 128, 
Anfinge, p. 184); or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Cecchi, op. 
cit. p. 79) and Malays (Post, Bausteine fiir eine 
allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 
i. 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fama Mademba, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cié. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave offences—execution by 
officers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit. 

. 256) ; while, in case the system of commutation 
as come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Islamitic law 
awards the whole a set to the injured family 
(Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the one case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
fe 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
eud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State; but if he will not do this, the blood-feud is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period: three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto among 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kudtur- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1843-52, iv. 149); while, in 
Makassar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit. p. 6). Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, Bausteine, i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of asylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-feud itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of civilization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘mountain whites’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

LITERATURE.—Frauenstidt, Blutrache und Totschlagsiihne, 
Lelprg, 1881; Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blutrache, Wirzburg, 
1885; Steinmetz, Hthnol. Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der 
Strafe, Leyden, 1894, i. 861-406, and Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903; 
Post, Geschlechtsgenossenschaft der Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1875, 
p. 155 ff., Ursprung des Rechts, Oldenburg, 1879, p. 87ff., 
Anfinge des Staats- und Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172 ff., Bausteine fiir eine allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft auf 
vergleichend-ethnol, Basis, Oldenburg, 1880-81, i. 142 ff., Afr. 
Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, i. 57 ff., Studien zur Entwick- 
lungsgesch. des Familienrechts, Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133 ff., and 
Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 226 ff., 
ii. 246 ff. On the last-named work the present art. is lar, ely based. 
A large amount of source-material is contained in ZV AW (cf. the 
index to i.-xx., 8.v. ‘ Blutrache,’ and such artt. as Kohler'’s sum- 


mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 405-411, and 
Schmidt's summary for South America, xiii. 815-318). Much 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works as 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, 6 vols., Leipzig, 
1860-77. Louis H. Gray. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Aryan).—Introduction.—The 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
among all Aryan peoples: first, as it exists up 
to the present day among the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly is Mee among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs; thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the Avesta, and the Romans. Its primitive Aryan 
signification lies in the etymological correspondence 
of Av. kaénd, ‘ punishment,’ ‘revenge’ (New Pers. 
kin, ‘enmity,’ ‘hate,’ ‘anger’)=Gr. row, ‘ blood- 
revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Probably it may also be 
connected with Ir. cdin (from *coini-*) =‘ emenda,’ 
a.e. ‘damni reparatio,’ ‘ satisfactio deiure leso vel de 
iniuria illata.’ _The-verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chi, chdyate, ‘ punish,’ ‘avenge’ ; 

' Av. ét; Gr. rlvouat, rlvuuct, Tlvw, ‘obtain compensa- 
tion,’ ‘punish,’ ‘give compensation.’ Compare 
also rlw, ‘estimate a value,’ ‘honour.’ The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

1. The obligation of blood-revenge.is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship, which 
may be designated family or clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 


For the Celts, cf. Giraldus, Cambriae Descriptio, cap, 17: 
‘ Genus super omnia diligunt, et damna sanguinis atque decoris 
acriter ulciscuntur: vindicis enim animi sunt et irae cruentae, 
nec solum novas et recentes iniurias, verum etiam veteres et 
antiquas velut instantes vindicare parati’; and Walter Map, 
De nugis curialium, Dist. ii. cap. 22, § 96 (ap. Waiter, Das alte 
Wales, p. 135, note 1): ‘Ut moris est, vadem se offert pro 
iuvene tota cognatio, et cavere iudicio sisti.'—For the Teutons, 
see Tac. German. cap. 21: ‘Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris 
seu propinqui quam amicitias necesse est: nec implacabiles 
durant. Luiturenim etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac 
pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa domus, 
utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem.’—For the Russians, cf. Russkaja Pravda of Jaros- 
lav Volodimérié (1018-1054): Judicium Jaroslavi, filii Viadi- 
méri: ‘Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur frater fratrem, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris filius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vir,’ etc. See below, p. 734. 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers’ sons (aveuds) and the éra: (éra.) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood: the last-named is an expression which pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, svo-,andso means much 
the same as the Latin sut. Once we find in place of ¢ra the 
word aogonripes (Odyss. xxiii. 119), from aogcéw, ‘help.’ This 
in turn is derived from a word corresponding with the Latin 
socius (*svekjo-s), namely, a-cFox-jo-s=*a-ogco- (a as in a- 
Aoxos, ‘ bedfellow ’), which is perhaps connected with sve-, svo-, 
suus, but is also eevee of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat. 
Etymol. Worterbuch, p. 579). 


2. Asa result of this obligation to blood-revenge, 
we find a state of feeling between two families or 
clans which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old High German féhida, Anglo-Sax. 
Sehd, Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G. féch, Anglo-Sax. 
Sah, from *poiko-s=Ir. oech, ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic languages, Old Slav. vrazida (Old Slav. 
vragt, ‘enemy,’ Old Pruss. wargs, ‘bad’). The 
opposite puter pas to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is O.H.G. fridu, Anglo-Sax. fridu, Old 
Nor. fridr, *pritu- (Skr. priyd-, ‘dear,’ Goth. 
Srijén, ‘love’); in the Slavonic, Russ. miri, 
‘peace’ (Skr. mi-trd-, ‘friend,’ Lith. my-limas, 
‘beloved,’ Russ. mt-lyj, ‘dear’). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship (t.e. on the old 
view, relationship; cf. Schrader, Reallex. s.v. 
‘Freund und Feind’) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth. gafripén and the Russ. primiritt both 
mean ‘to restore to a state of peace’ (O.H.G. fridu, 


* A star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but is inferred. 
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Russ. mirii), ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that mir@ had already in Old Russ. acquired the 
meaning of ‘community,’ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period be inter- 
rupted or broken by the faida or vrazida. Con- 
versely, it may be suggested that the Greek elpjvy, 
‘peace,’ is to be derived from efpy, ‘assembly,’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
*vervd) is to be connected with Old Russ. vervi, 
‘community.’ It is the community so designated 
that, according to the Russkaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergeld, and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old clan. The Greek elpjvy would thus be the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of eipjvy, it must be admitted 
that the supposed initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the Greek dialects; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which lacks 
the digamma. Moreover, *vervd (with prothetic vowel) may 
have become first *¢-FepFn and then eipy. ss 

Hence the present writer is inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 
peoples originated primarily in view of the internal 
condition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Reallex., s.v. ‘Krieg und Frieden’). On Latin 
pax and Goth. gawaitrpi, ‘peace,’ see below (4). 
On the punishment of offences occurring within the 
family or clan see ARYAN RELIGION, above, p. 50. 

3. The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old an 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red- 
handed or of an adulterer detected in flagrando 
was exempt from punishment, t.e. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a blood-feud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, 
ii.® 406, and ARYAN RELIGION, above, p. 50). 

4. There existed among all an peoples the 
possibility of buying off the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeld, and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 

For the Greeks, e.g., cf. Homer, J7, ix. 631: 

nai wév Tis Te KagLyvjToLo Povnos 
Town 7 ob madds edééaro reOvnw@tos* 
wai p’ o ev év Siw pever avTod, TOAA’ amoricas, 
ov dé + épnrverar Kpadin Kat Ouyds ayjvwp, 
Tmounv Scbandvow. 


For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Germania, 
quoted above, ‘nec implacabiles durant,’ etc. 


Proof that this possibility existed even in the 
most primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
wergeld, namely, vdira-, vdira-déya-, vdiraydtana-, 
and the Anglo-Sax. wére, Mid. H.G. were (weragelt) 
—both being related to Skr. vird-, Lat. vir, Goth. 
watr, ‘man.’ Here the Old Russ. vira, ‘ wergeld,’ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to - 
the Indian and German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von Schréder, ‘ Indogerman. 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Roth, p. 49). The most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdira., 
Anglo-Sax. wére, and Old Russ. vira, exhibit 
various stages of change of the radical vowel of 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld.’ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. kaénd=Gr. rowh, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period, as 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of buyin 
off blood-revenge by payment of a wergeld. 
Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vrazida, ‘hostility,’ ‘revenge,’ 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cymr. galanas, 
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oulaipally ‘hostility’ (gal, ‘foe ’), and then ‘ wer- 
gel >; and the Mid. Gr. ¢évos, properly ‘ murder.’ 

bs pena, ‘compensation,’ and then ‘punish- 
ment,’ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. rowv7}. 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld, more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Reqllex. p. 102) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man (vdiram); and Tacitus also, 
in the passage already cited, says: ‘luitur homi- 
cidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero,’ 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
pens emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 

eeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of 4:1:2; that is, 75- 150-300 shillings or 
oxen’ (Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p. 734. What was demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man by the clan, or by 
himself, eonstituted his ‘ value’ or ‘ price,’ and the 
recovery of this price by his friends and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.’ This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern -us. 
The Gr. riu#, derived from ziyw mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘ Ae (€Bn’ Ayapeuvovos elveca 
tins “IXcoy els edarwdrov, Hom. Od. xiv. 70, 117); 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ (driyos, 
like »rowos, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation); then ‘honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of céna, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
row (*goind), and thus signifies in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav. céniti exactly answers to the Gr. riudw; so 
Schrader’s Reallex. p. 835f., and now Berneker, 
Slav. Etym. Worterbuch, p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic word gawairpi, ‘ peace,’ men- 
tioned above. The word has nothing to do with 
watrpan (Germ. werden), but is connected with 
watrpi, ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace between two clans. It is note- 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
paciscor, which underlies the Lat. pax, ‘peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2) 
which is the clearest survival in Roman tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge which once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as well: ‘Si membrum 
rupit, ni cum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
talio esto.’ 

Thus we see that two of the most important 
conceptions of civilization—peace and honour— 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying off by the wergedd. 

5. Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion was almost a matter of 
life and death (cf. Schrader’s Reallex. p. 835). 

6. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the blood-feud is, as we have seen, from the 
beginning exclusively the affair of the two hostile 
clans. Notwithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by the whole clan owing to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
cap. 21: ‘periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem’) may have at an early period en- 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
rdj-=Lat. rex, Ir. rt), towards the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion would naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below, p. 734f.). Everywhere in Europe two 
factors tended towards the restriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of the blood-teud : first, the State, 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no 
longer of consanguinity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church, which offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. ASYLUM. 

LITERATURE.—The literature has been given in the article. 

O. SCHRADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD 6(Celtic).—1. Terminology.— 
The usual word in Old Irish is fitch (‘ feud,’ ‘ fight’), 
Jichim (‘1 fight’), cognate with Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na Senérach (Windisch, Ir. Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the feast of Tara, which lasted six weeks, nech 
fala n&é frithfala do thabairt (‘neither feud nor 
cross-feud to be given’). The Irish fala is for fola, 
gen. of fuil (‘blood’), perhaps connected with 
Welsh gweli, Cornish goly, Breton gowli (‘ wound ’) ; 
but cf. Henry, Lex. bret., Rennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ we have the Irish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish éric (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca, *per-yecca (‘f ayment,’ ‘perfect 
cure’ [d’Arbois de Jubainville, Hiudes sur le droit 
celtique = Cours de litt. celt. vii., Paris, 1895, p. 88]). 
Finally, the Irish dére (‘duty’), in courp-dire, is the 
same as the Welsh dirwy, dirui (‘mulcta’), dir 
(‘necessary ’), Irish dér (‘ just,’ ‘due,’ ete.) [Stokes, 
Orkelt. Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 148]. 

2. History of the blood-feud among the Celts.— 
That the institution of the blood-feud was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances is 
found in the Fotha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha’). 

Cumall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Murni, 
daughter of the druid Tadg, because her father had refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, according to the Annals of Ireland 
by the Four Masters (ed. O'Donovan, Dublin, 1848-51, i. 102-121), 
reigned from 122 to 157 a.p. Cond, furious at the insultin 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the tee 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by Goll, son of 
Morna. In attempting to avelee Cumall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding Goll in the eye. Goll kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, 1s desin robdt fitch bunaid eter maccu Morna ocus 
Find, ‘it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goll) and Find (the 
son of Cumall).’ Furthermore, after the death of Cumall, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Murni, but orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth toason, Find. When 
this son arrives at a suitable age, he offers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the following: cath no comrac oenfir. . . no lanéraic a 
athar do thabairt dd, ‘a battle or a duel or full eric (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.’ Tadg accepts the 
last, and_is obliged to give the castle and grounds in u to 
Find (RCel ii, 86, etc.). 

Again, in the Longes mac n-Usnig, Conchobar, the great king 
of the first epic cycle—i.e, about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit. Hist. of Ireland, London, 1899, p. 243)—has the 
three sons of Usnech treacherously iuederad after having 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthach, 
and Cormac, who had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First they murdered four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palace at Emain. With 3000 men they sought refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Conuaeret 
and continued their feud against Conchobar for sixteen years 
Siete op. cit. i. 75-77). Cinaeth hua Artacain, who died 
in 975 (‘Annals of Tigernach,’ RCel xvii. 259) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that Conchobar, in 
retaliation for the murder of his relatives, killed Gergenn, the 
son of Illad (Windisch, op. cit. ii. 2, p. 119). Numer other 
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examples could be cited, such as Aided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Conroi is avenged by his sons (d’Arbois, Epopée 
celtique en Irlande=Cours de litt. celt. v., Paris, 1892, p. 327 f.)5 
the death of Conchobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O’Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878, p. 637f.); The Voyage of 
Mail Duin, in which the hero is taunted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, RCel ix. 459, etc.), etc. 


In the Ancient Laws of Ireland, some of which, 
such as the Senchus Mer, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op. cit. p. 589), we find murder 
classed under two heads—necessary murder (mar- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder (marbad im- 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain (Anc. Laws, iii. 68, ll. 12-14; iv. 248, Il. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
éric, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
252-4), ‘when the murder of a member of the 
derbjine (i.¢. of any relative of the geifine or 
derbjine) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dtre (‘* body-price”) and the enech-lann 
(‘‘ honour-price ”) ; if, however, it has received this 
éric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price.” The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim—upon the 
geilfine and derbfine (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all: 

eilfine, derbjine, iarfine, and indjine (Anc. Laws, 
1, 282, ll, 23, 27; p. 272, 1. 23).. To the geiljfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derdjfine, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
erman (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
ine). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac faosma, or adopted son, was killed; and the 
(maternal) uncle, when the son of his sister (mic 
mna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc. Laws, 
iv. 244, ll. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, ete. (Moore, Hist. of Ire- 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 

f the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Téin Bo Cualnge, or the Cattle-Raid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waverley (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

n Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
Cambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724°), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of éric for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (B.c. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Julia de vi 
publica and de vi privata) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Romer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirwy 
changed its 5 eee from éric (‘composition’) to 
‘mulcta’ (‘fine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the éric was re- 
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established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was in part due to the fact 
that the cenedl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, | 
p. 196). The feuds between the clans were largely — 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, ‘if there is in a cenedi an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
galanas (‘‘body-price”)’; and ‘no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for galanas, neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.’ Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole be not raid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock (cenedl) be murdered, the galanas for that individual is 
not to be paid; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first.’ Finally, if ‘an innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him’ 
(Anc. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 199f. ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law ‘exonerates 
the avenging’). , 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud raged with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic Scotland*, Edinburgh, 1890, ii. 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Huntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist. of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, ii. 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would people down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, Joc. cit.). 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One of the most noted of these feuds was that of the Colqu- 
houns and the Macgregors, which culminated in the battle of 
Glenfruin in 1602. According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was ay ae ha the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Scotts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1526. 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1552. In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or contract was made between them in Edinburgh on 
28rd March 1564, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, iii. 390, 
ete.). But itaccomplished nothing, for the feud was still raging 
in. 1596 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 1895). 

3. ‘Eric,’ or composition.—Cesar attests the 
fact that the payment of éric was an established - 
custom among the primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says: ‘Nam fere de omnibus controversiis, pub- 
licis privatisque, constituunt ; et, si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de finibus controversia est,iidem decernunt ; praemia 
poenasque constituunt ’ (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he says: 
‘censeo enim non minus quam pretium quindecim 
hominum distribui illis.’” Tirechan, writing in the 
7th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding ‘animarum’ after ‘quindecim’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, London, 1887, ii. 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about the 7th 
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cent. decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the éric (Wasserschleben, Jr. Kanonen- 
versammlung*, Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the éric was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-dire, or ‘ body-price,’ and the enech-lann, 
or ‘honour-price’ (or log-eneich, lit. ‘ face-price,’ 
Breton, enep-uuert ; cf. Ernault, Gloss. moyen-bret., 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dtre was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enech-lann was exacted in the case of bodily injury, 
insnlt, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as Laid (in féronn) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime (Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iv. 246, ll. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue the Ancient Laws, ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
éric’ (iv. 250, ll. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the éric. In default of the geiifine, the other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved (7d. i. 260, Il. 1-3; p. 274, ll. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumula, 
‘seven female slaves’ (ili. 70, Il. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘slave of 
restitution ’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his geilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbjfine oat pay three- 
fourths, and the iarjine and indfine, one fourth, 
i.e. three-fourths of a fourth by the iarfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine (ib. iii. 330, 
1, 710; p. 68, ll. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the éric for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
confined as late as the beginning of the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, ‘Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Jrish Eccles. Record, 
Dec. 1887; for a more complete study of the éric, 
ef. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the coirp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘body-price’) and the 
saraad (‘ disgrace- or honour-price’). The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows; an uchelwr, or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; a penteulu, ‘man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows; and so on down to the caeth, 
‘slave of the island,’ at 1 Ib. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one-half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cit. p. 228f.).. In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his cuildven one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanas, one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
it; one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
as described above (Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 227, 
ii. 199-200, ete. ). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
et Scottos, which were codified under David I. 
(1124-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cows; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows; of the thane’s 
son, 663 cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiern, 
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44 cows and 21% pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist. of Scot- 
land, 3 vols., London, 1831, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81; Skene, Ly cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4. Duel. —The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 45f.). ut 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would be obliged to pay full éric to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight (Anc. Laws, iii. 
302, ll. 1-3; p. 296, ll. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
(Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

LITERATURE. —The literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Greek).—Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familienrecht, 
P. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 

ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. ‘Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
peo that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
east originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
the blood-feud has to this extent a religious basis, 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

I. Hotiegeuin Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father (Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud within the family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son (JU. ix. 632; Od. xxiv. 434). In 
one instance (Od. xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slain man’s éra:, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that éra are dis- 
tinguished from cousins (dveycol) in Jl. ix. 464, 
and that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting a 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psyche, p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances,—for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts,—its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. So Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax (JJ. xxiii. 
85, xv. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or wow, mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage (JJ. ix. 632ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 
‘Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it ney be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his own 
town, after paying a large fine’ (Paley’s tr.). Of 
what took place on such o¢casions we have a vivid 
picture in //. xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the rov7, 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. here the blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a different order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus (JJ. 
xxiii. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey and oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patroclus, together with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 

omeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 
(Psyche?, p. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under-world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff. (the ‘ Nekuia’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius (Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feud was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2. Classic age.—When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry.—In Aischylus’ Eumenides, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
Aaschylus (cf. e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223ff.). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word mpoorpémratos, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied b 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man’s 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 mpoorpématos Tod drobavdvros (Tetr. 3, 
B, 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Trach. 1202) or 
Euripides (Jphig. in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet dpatos, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. —So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States, 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all se into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in Aschylus (Choeph. 310 ff.) 
characterize as ‘a thrice hoary saying’: ‘ Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be thee Doer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for the trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist. of Greece, p. 111), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. Ix. xxxvi. 8). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the wow}, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, i. 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced by Rohde, among others, that the State 
xegulated the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 

wers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned by a fellow-citizen (G. F. Schémann, 
Antig. of Greece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealously watched over his 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said y Antiphon Ponbeiv rg rebvegri, 
‘to succour the dead’ (Or. i. 31; Tetr. 1, B, 13), 
and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him as ripwpla re ddinbéyrr, ‘vengeance to the 
wronged’ (Or. v. 58, vi. 6). In one of his s hes, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury: dvrt rod waddvros émicxiwromev 
vuiv, ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tetr. 3, y, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; again, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under- world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory offerings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 

arded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
Feed attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it 1s one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making of the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit-world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achezan stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 

wers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
omer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be found 
in Hesiod, whose ‘daemons’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
(Works and Days, 121). And Porphyry (de Abstin. 
4, 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 
There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
iety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
ut beneath it, in an opposition which nism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, affords us impressive examples. 
LitgraTurE.—W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early Arabia2, 1903, pp. 25 ff., 55f. ; art. ‘Goel’ in HDB and 
EBi; A. H. Post, Familienrecht, 1890, Pp. 113-136 ; K. F. Her 
mann, Lehrbuch d. Scns Antiquitdten®, 1889, vol. i §§ 64, 65; 
G. F. Schémann, Griech. Alterthiimer4 (by J. H. Lipsius, 1897, 
. 508 ff.); Grote, Hist. of Greece, cf. vols. i. ii. iv.; Meier- 
chomann-Lipsius, Der attische Process, 1887, p. 376 ff. ; J. H. 
Lipsius, Das attische Recht u. Rechtsverfahren, 1905, Introduc- 
tion; G. Glotz, La Solidarité dela famille dans le droit criminel 
en Grece, 1904; P. Wilutzky, Vorgesch. d. Rechts. Prahist. 


Recht, 1903, pt. iii. ch. vi. ‘ Blutrache, Anfange des Strafrechte 
u. des Prozesses’; J. Kohler. 


Zur Lehre von d. Blutrache, 
1885; S. Herrlich, Die Verbrechen pom d. 


Leben nach 


attisch. Rechte, 1883; Thonissen Droit pénal de la 
république athénienne, 1876; E. Rohde, Psyche2, 1808; Eich- 
hoff, die Blutrache bei d, Gri 1873; K. O. Miiller, 


Aesch. Eum. pp. 64ff., 139ff.; Jane E. Harrison, . to 
the Study Greek Religi , 1908; Greek literature, esp. 
Homer, the Tragedians, Plato (Laws), Aristotle (Politics), and 
the Attic orators. I. F. Burns. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu).—Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 

lood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been ca some by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace-preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the wergeld, or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslaughter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 


ordinary amount of the wergeld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Vedic Samhitas may be supplemented by the 


more explicit statements contained in the Dharma- 
sitras of Baudhayana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists of a hundred 
cows. Gradually, ¢s the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yajiiavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was pty ace as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender (Vignu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers were 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khunkat. In Kathiawar, 
various forms of blood-revenge were known to 
occur even in the 19th cent. ; ef: the avenger 
abandoned the village and acted in a hostile 
manner against the whole community (baharvatia). 
In Rajputana, Prince Jait Sing received 26 bighas 
of kad as a compensation, called moond-kati 
(blood-money), for the murder of some of his 
Rajputs. landed proprietor in Mewar, whose 
father had been myurdared, was given five villages 
belonging to the murderer. he inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Rajputana an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with the latter, when the number of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 
LirgratTurs.—Roth, ‘ Wergeld im Veda,’ in ZDMG xli. 672- 
679; Biihler, ‘Das Wares in Indien,’ in Festgruss an R. v. 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1893; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 325, 329, xxiv. 
267; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, § 44; Sir R. West, 


‘The Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,’ in 
Ind. Magazine, Westminster, 1893. J. JOLLY. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim).—Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
(gawad), retaliation (gisas), vengeance (thar), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur’an (ii. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckhardt and Jaussen; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subject. In the written Muslim law the toed. 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons: a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 

eace or war, certain rites of passage, could never 

nd peace in the grave; the dead man’s blood 
‘eries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot be appeased 
except by another’s blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons: the family and tribe of the dead 
man are weakened in comparison with the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate: a murder is 
committed in an encampment ; it is known who 
the murderer is; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
burn or break everything belonging to the mur- 
derer. But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
(reden) in the spilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication with anybody. The 
pre-Islamic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time: Imru’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this was not altogether a voluntary tabu, because 
Duraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same way. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengeance on the murderer and his relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh; and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe, 
follow up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting war, made up of isolated murders and 
renewed vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, however, a shaikh will refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or who has committed a murder in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he ‘shakes his mantle’ (¢firas ‘abatih) 
against him. The outlaw may then be slain with 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his own 
tribe. Sometimes a Bedawi proclaims the infira$ 
‘abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe with a stick in his hand and a white 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action te 
his own head. 

Asa rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 
weeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
pass. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikh’s tent, at which the repre- 
sentative (wakil) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On his 
knees, he avows three times that he has the victim 
‘at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace, but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (diya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
ete. The wakil consents to everything, no matter 
how exaggerated and impossible of f ent the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, calitne on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the different elements of the diya in suc- 
cession; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
(‘afu) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya always includes two young 

irls of the murderer’s family or tribe; the avenger 
fee s them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of two hostages (kafw) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes the 

roceed to a final ceremony of burying the biped, 

en the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 
he amount of the diya is not usually the object 

of discussion except between tribes who live in ~ 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount (mudda). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man was a 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted by 
the sunna; the legal writings determine the lists 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance with the 
ancient customs. For this mudda, which, in prac- 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has been 
substituted a sum of 1000 dinar or 12,000 dirhams, 
according to the country. Some people have pre- 
served customary muddas which do not agree with 
the price fixed by the sunna: one allows fifty 
sheep and fifty mefidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along with the murderer’s weapon and some sheep, 
two or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the Qur’an (ii. 173), the 
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meaning of which, however, is difficult to settle, 
sanctioned a scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims—freemen, slaves, 
or infidels. Is it possible that Imru’l Qais, when 
claiming a hundred human lives for his father’s 
blood, was Ae to an old mudda binding on 
shiefs? The mudda for a woman was fixed by the 
sunna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawi tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the mudda for a woman at 
four times that for a man: eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a pregnant woman, 
a add to her own oe the diya of the child. 

e governments and jurists have set themselves 
to give a character of public right to private ven- 
geance. The penalties are pronounced by a magis- 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre- 
ponderating part. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia- 
tion for wounds. This consists in inflicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in; 
and the application by competent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-fine is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

LITERATURE.—Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, Paris, 1908, pp. 220-232; G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Bedutnenleben?, Berlin, 1897; J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on 
Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830, ii. 148-157. 

GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Roman).—That blood-feud 
existed in primitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain both from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with those found 
amongst the Greeks. The reason lies in the com- 
paratively modern character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Roman 
history is illustrated by no such authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no such reflexion of primitive 
ideas relating to the blood-feud as in the law- 
courts of Athens. But both in law and tradition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

The legend recorded by Plutarch (Rom. 23, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king ; and, on his refus- 
ing to deliver up the culprits, he was himself 
ified by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and Laurentum with a plague, which was stayed 
only when the murderers on both sides were sur- 
rendered and punished. The last statement sug- 
gests a public, indeed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Mommsen (Rom. 
Hist. i. 158): ‘This story looks very like a 
historical version of the abolition of blood-revenge.’ 

Another echo of the blood-feud comes to us in 
the tradition that Numa enjoined the offering of a 
ram (doubtless through the kinsmen to the manes 
of the slain) in cases of involuntary homicide. 
What Prof. Muirhead (EBr® xx. 6800) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language’ of the same 
law appears in the words which, according to 
Cicero, occurred in the XII. Tables, ‘si telum 
manu fugit magis quam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 
In this case the object clearly is to stay a legal 
prosecution ; but the original object of such a law, 
and that as late perhaps as the time of Numa, 
must have been to impose a limit on the blood-feud 
in the case of accidental homicide, while still in 
the case of wilful murder suffering it to proceed 
unchecked (EBr’, loc. cit.). But a more direct re- 
miniscence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 
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part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex- 
poet to take in the prosecution of the murderer. 

o stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so disqualified a man from 
ee any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
reflects the family aspect of the original blood-feud. 
On the other hand, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how completely among the Romans the 
claim of the State superseded that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For homicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. Tables, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public law, which dealt with offences against 
the State, while the private law dealt with matters 
directly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may be added as to the earliest meanin 
of the word poena. It corresponds to the Gree 
wow, and occurs in a similar semse in the XII. 
Tables in the sentence ‘si iniuriam faxit alteri, 
viginti quinque aeris poenae sunto.’ Poena is here 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might be supposed to indicate the existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the blood- 
feud such as was customary in the Homeric age. 
That such a custom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not supported by the use of the word poena, 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general sense of compensation. Moreover, the 

assage in the XII. Tables refers to compensation 
or eobee te injury, and has therefore no connexion 
with the blood-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and row see Karlowa, 
Rom. Rechtsgeschichte, ii. 790). 

LrrgkaturE.—J. Muirhead, art. ‘Roman Law,’ in EBr® xx. 
669; Th. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, 1868—' BES 
Rém. Strafrecht, 1899, and Zum diltesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volker, 1905; Clark, Early Roman Law: Regal Period, . 
O. Karlowa, Rom. Rechtsgesch. 1901, ii. 790. 

I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic).—The feeling of kin- 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies; kinsmen are really ‘ brothers’ 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has fallen to the 
earth with the killing of a member of the group. 
The necessity for revenge arises when any member 
has perished at the hand of one of another group; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slain 
another, it is not cause for blood-revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn 4!) from his kin 
(though here by Jahweh), or is put to death, 
originally without shedding of blood, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid itself of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char- 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
drawal from communion with them, as signs of 
which they would etd tes any physical calami- 
ties that might befall them. It is a sacred duty 
@ man ne not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry that his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from the head of the un- 
avenged and cries, ‘Give me to drink’ (viz. blood), 

Only tribal life offers the necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge : (1) the solidarity of the tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, which is 
explained later), in which each individual is an- 
swerable for the other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religious motive is not always present, but 
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esprit de corps is so real that tribal honour is 
always alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many 
instances the slain man’s kin retaliated till a 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of 
Lamech (Gn 4*-), that if Cain be avenged seven 
times Lamech shall be avenged seventy-seven 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is ‘a life 
for a life.’ ; 

A person who has shed other than kin-blood is 
not at all regarded as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred. He has involved all his kinsmen 
in the consequences; but they, if gi of true 
tribal instinct, will not pee im up to the 
avenger. Any member of the aggrieved group 
may retaliate upon any member of the other, 
and satisfaction be obtained. But such summary 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and 
Ttetaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle.— 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather, early began to enter 
as a unit into the reckoning, and family feeling, 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- 
take it: the g0’él, therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe (hayy) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
aggregate of families that move en bloc from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the family cannot from its weak- 
ness obtain vengeance. This intention of assert- 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field 
of battle the manslayer’s tribe, and war may de- 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree 
of consanguinity—a usage still in force among 
the Bedawin. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-idea may be noted. Certain of these 
smaller social units, by reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe. 
Not every life was held to be compensation for one 
of this class; in early Arabia ‘a nobleman for a 
nobleman’ was the rule. 

2. Modifications. —(1) Protection. —A man in 
fear of an avenger might flee for protection to a 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, 
e.g., found refuge with Jethro (Ex 2!) In 
Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that ‘tent- 
rope touches tent-rope,’ the fugitive secures for 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Islamic 
times this relationship between protector and pro- 
tected varied: it might be temporary or perma- 
nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to 
protect against a definite enemy, or all his ene- 
mies, or against death itself, i.¢., if the stranger 
were slain while under his protection, the host 
would undertake to pay blood-money to the next- 
of-kin. The jar, or protégé, ceases to be under any 
obligation to his own tribe, and enjoys the same 
rights as any member of that to which he is now 
attached. It is the proud boast of a tribe that it 
is always able to defend its refugees; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector 


claimed the right to dismiss a jar at will. 
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(2) Asylum.—In Arabia a manslayer was un- 
molested by his pursuer within certain sacred 
areas, pre-eminently the haram of Mecca, within 
the tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave of 
an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afforded 
shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
only the unintentional homicide. Certain cities 
of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes, 
and these also are further distinguished from the 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from justice. See ASYLUM. 

(3) Holy Seasons.—During the four holy months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibited by the 

rabs. 

(4) Oracle.—The authority of the oracle, com- 
municated through the lot, may originally have 
had considerable influence. That of Hubal in 
Mecca was famous ; ele requirin, ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ might be settled, and it might also decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(5) Oath.—Through the gasdéma, or ‘oath of 
purgation,’ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
where otherwise none could be offered. Helpers, 
usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
the gasama, however, was when a man was found 
slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
munity ay ae its innocence through its elders, 
and made atonement for the blood which had been 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 21'*), 
for it was a fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
blood should go unavenged (Job 16%). 

(6) Blood-wit.—The principle of commuting the 
right of blood-revenge by a fine, which has been 
recognized by many peoples (Greek ro», Saxon 
wergeld), has not been universal among the 
Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
forbidden to the Heticde (Nu 35*!)—a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
with a fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
blood of a kinsman, but the consciousness of weak- 
ness might recommend such a course to a tribe. 
The material advantages to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
tribes required, as a condition of such compromise, 
that the offender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 
disposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
an outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
seeking a settlement, may be called in to arbi- 
trate, ‘but his authority is only moral. Certain 
tribes had a fixed taritf: that of a hundred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the Wahhabis. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may be 
paid by the manslayer; but often it exceeds his 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may be called on; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
equally, a fourth came to be set aside later into a 
kind of State-treasury under him for the enter- 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the payment of blood-money. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur- 
dered man—the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it had been to avenge him. If a jar 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector, 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agricultural, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genea. 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of blood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27%, 2S 147). Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of offences 
were early set up ; the jus talionis, but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of Hammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§ 207 f.). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent histo 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the go’él at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex 2118+), or at the Cities of Refuge (Dt 19%, 
Nu 35'*-), Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Deut.), 
or the et at (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomic code indicates 
the growth of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 24'*), The gé’él was known in Israel 
certainly down to the time of David (28 14"). To 
Jahwism is due much of the credit for modifyin 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. J awake 
came to be regarded as the go’él who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, kings, and priests. 

In Syriathe Syro-Roman law-book of the 5th cent. 
A.D. (§ 74, Paris Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the gal ty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic révime (Qur. xvii. 
35). The religious community had both active and 

assive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the talio was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisam, pp. 341-343, 821, ed. Wiistenfeld ; al-Waqidi, 
338, ae Wellbausen’: But the modern Bedawi has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
influence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers in 
the peninsula claim that it is a salutary institu- 
tion which has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 
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A. H. HARLEY. 
BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic).—_Among Slavonic 
er wig the institution of the blood-feud may still 
traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 
1. Slavonic terminology.—The art. BLoop-FEUD 
( an) has polar Raat oss the three expressions 
—Old Slav. vrazida, not only ‘enmity,’ ‘blood- 
revenge, but also ‘compensation,’ Rne? 5 Old 
Russ. vira, ‘wergeld,’ then ‘State-compensation’ ; 
and miriz, ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
aNd jpobie Pee ‘head,’ and krivi, properly 
‘blood’ — words which are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘revenge’ is misti, mestt, 
mistiti, mstiti, which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin mdto, from *moito,* ‘change’ 
(cf. in Sicilian Gr. otros, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also may be compared with Gr. pisos, ‘hatred’ 
(uceiv, ‘hate,’ *mits-). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 
word walka (Czech vdlka, ‘war,’ White Russ. valka, 
‘struggle’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘I avenge,’ hitherto unexplained, should 
be connected with it (cf. Walde, Lat. Htymol. 
Worterbuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian wera (Old Slav. véra, cf. Lat. vérus), 
‘truce,’ properly the per given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. treuga). 
2. Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
loc. cit. infra).—The latest survival of the blood- 


feud in full vigour was among the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. the last named it was not till the year 


1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows: Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge (bratstvo, properly ‘brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
dphrpn, pparpla, ppdrnp, ‘ brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, his next-of-kin—his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan—a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man who 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 


* A star before a word signifies that the form does not occu 
but is inferred 
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(op. cit. infra, 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Arnaut): ‘pleme (‘‘tribe” composed of several 
bratstva) and rod (‘‘relationship”) in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and religious 
faith.’ It is only by an en which includes 
the payment of the price of blood and a humiliating 
ceremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
peo le (sbor, skupstina) a question often discussed 
is that of the settlement of feuds of many years 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the offence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his perion by.any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot ; if he flees, his property 
is to be confiscated; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the West S/avs, it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood-feud in full vigour, Even in 
the 14th cent. the Polish nobility (sijachta) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
(proclama). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified : (1) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer; (2) in the right to redeem 
paige estates belonging to the family if they 

ad been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Rovinskij, 
p. 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds (walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant classes subject to them. 

Finally, in the case of the Hast Slavs, the 
Russians, we have at our disposal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must be admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and weightiest authorities are as follows: (1) 
Chronica Nestoris, Fr. Miklosich, cap. xlv.: ‘vivebat 
Viadimérus (980-1015) in timore dei. Et multiplicata sunt 
homicidia, et dixerunt episcopi Vladiméro: ecce, multiplicati 
sunt homicidae, cur non punis (kazniti, used of the State 
penalty) eos? Ile vero dixit eis: timeo peccatum (gréchii, 
“sin”; Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). Illi verodixerunt ei: tu 
constitutus es adeo ut punias malos et ut diligas bonos, oportet 
te punire homicidam, sed cum inquisitione (sz ispytomd, ‘‘ by 
investigation”). Vladimérus vero sublatis compositionibus 
(otvergu viry, ‘‘abolished the wergeld”’) coepit punire homicidas. 
Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores: bella multa, at si compositio 
(vira) permansura est, in armis et in equis fiat. Et dixit 
Vladimérus : ita flat. Et vivebat Vladimérus secundum institu- 
tionem (po ustrojenniu, “ according to the constitution”) patris 
et avi.’—(2) Russkaja Pravda of Jaroslav Volodimérié (1018- 
1054), cf. p. 7248, above. Judicium Jaroslavi, filii Vladiméri: 
‘Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur (mistit?) frater fratrem vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris filius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vel tiunus principis (“‘ official’): si vero 
est russus vel satelles principis vel mercator vel jabeshnikd (also 
an official) vel tiwnus boljart (boyar official) vel medéniki 
(‘‘sword-wearer”) vel tzgoj (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slovenniku, quadraginta grivnae solvendae sunt.’—(3) 
The Pravda of the 13th cent. (ap. Ewers, Das dlteste Recht 
der Russen, p. 814): ‘ After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
Wsewolod, and their men, namely, Kosnjatschko, Perenjeg, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head (oshloziga ubijente za golovu; for the 
meaning of golona see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
off the penalty by martens (kunami, i.e. with marten-skins) : 
but every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.’ ‘If any one kills a prince’s man in an assault with 
violence, and the manslayer (polavnsE) is not discovered, then 
 wergeld 2 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (vervt) in 
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which the head of the murdered man is lying : on the other hand, 
if the victim is one of the (common) people (/judinz), then 40 
grivnae.’ : 
The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. ntil Vladimir’s 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in Russia, just as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation (vira, the 
old term for the wergeld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted —no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of Jaroslav completed their father’s work by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
by the payment of marten-skins, though it is not 
clear who received the skins—the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer was un- 
known, the district (vervi, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the virnoje (formed from vira)—an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Russkaja Pravda, the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L. von Schréder, Festgruss an 
Roth, p. 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian (ogniscanini, ‘householder’) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 5; cf. ARYAN RELIGION, 
above, p. 51*.) 

3. Expiatory pase at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.-When the hostility between 
two clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld, there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, about which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op. cit. 
176f.). The Archiv f. slav. Philologie, xiv. 141 ff., 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied in 
the work of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows: 

The two clans of the Bojkovidi and Tujkovi¢i in the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains a living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for years, 
because in the year 1877 Ivo Bojkovié in a quarrel shot Stoj, a 
member of the Zeci family (of the clan of the Tujkovi¢i). The 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, Jovo Boj- 
kovié and Jovo Zec, who now (in the year 1890) are sufficiently 
grown up to beable to fight out their fathers’ quarrel. Matters 
however, do not come to that pass. After long protracted 
negotiations the Bojkoviéi are induced to admit themselves to 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zec the right of choosing 
twenty-four arbitrators (Dobri-ljudi, ‘ good people’). These lay 
down the following conditions of peace: Jovo Bojkovié is to pay 
Jovo Zec and his brother Niko a little over a hundred sequins 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Here we must 
add (according to Jovanovié, ‘Montenegrinische Rechtsge- 
schichte,'in Ztschr. f. vergleich. Rechtswissenchaft, xv. 134) that 
the price of the victim is decided by the number of ‘ bleedings,’ 
and that twelve ‘bleedings’ (estimated, as a rule, at twelve 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitrators stipu- 
late that Jovo Bojkovié shall provide a meal for Jovo Zec and 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer him 
twelve ‘sponsorships,’ t.e. send him twelve children, to whom 
Zec and his people are to stand as godfathers or sponsors. 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve small ‘brotherhoods’ 
(pobratimstvo, ‘ artificial relationship’) are to be established 
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between the two parties; and, lastly, the instrument of death 
is to be surrendered to Jovo Zec according to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of August is the day appointed 
for the fulfilment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be eae ray on this day take place partly in front of the house 
of , but chiefly in the common place of assembly. Above 
all, it is before or in the house of Zec that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships is concluded. The women of the Bojkovi¢i, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zec take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary object of the presence of the women may have been 
(see Jovanovié, op. cit.) to touch the heart of the chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that part of the expiation which is carried out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, silent 

use, a small group appears on the side of the Bojkovidi. 

e son of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the instrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zec runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches Bojkovié rapidly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
bis feet, chest, and arms.’ 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
regulated order; but Jovo Zec and the twelve men who have 
assumed the duties of msor touch neither food nor drink— 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet quite complete. It is 
not until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
But still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovi¢i 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zec. At length summons his new kins- 
man, and says: ‘I give back to thee everything (in the first 
instance the pi are meant): may the death of my father 
be pardoned to thee, and all that has happened be forgotten ; in 
future may there be between us brotherhood, peace, and love ! 
I will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I take from the table 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), T return to thee 
this also.’ In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the blood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given back. At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arbitrators mounts the table and the decision of the 
twenty-four judges aloud; he then hands it over to Zec, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovié. 


Lrrgraturs.—F, Miklosich, ‘Die Blutrache bei den Slaven,’ 
Denkschriften der kais. Ak. der Wissensch. philos,-hist. Kl. xxx 
1, Vienna, 1887 (with copious bibliography) ; cf. also Rovinskij 

uss.), ‘Montenegro Past and Present,’ ii., Sbornik of the 

Petersburg Acad. of Sciences, 1897, vol. Ixiii. (cf. esp. chs. 

land 2, passim). Rovinskij is also our authority for the fore- 

ing description of the South Dalmatian expiation, of which 
a was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Ciszewski (Polish), 
Wréz'da t Pojednanie (‘ Blood-feud and Duel’), Warsaw, 1900 
(also contains an extensive bibliography). 

O. SCHRADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic).—Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function of 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 
‘Feud’ is the name given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-feud emerged when any 
member of the social group was eure, slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into play. It was a common superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdered man would 
find no rest, and would appear as a genganger, 
‘one who walks again,’ * so long as his death was 
not avenged. If the slayer was caught red-handed, 
he might be put to death forthwith; but if he 
escaped for the time, it was frequently required 
that the sentence of outlawry should be pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the aggrieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. But, just as the 
kindred of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood-revenge often 
developed into family fends, of which numerous 

**The spirits o’ the dead may walk again’ (Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale, m. iii. 16f.). 


instances are furnished by the Norwegian-Icelandic 
sources, Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attack; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible materials, and set the 
whole on fire, so that he and his entire household 

rished in the flames. The extent to which the 

lood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the wee of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, but actually 
planned, by the tribe asa whole. The tribe also 
chose the leader or champion of the feud, and this 
step was at once followed by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The blood-feud was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
the guilty party, and ina case of killing this was 
known as the wergeld, or ‘man-money,’ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the proclamation of the oath 
of peace which closed the feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or rape. It was the introduction of 
the Roman penal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 
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BOASTING.—Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
quality it is simple, and appears even to require 
simplicity of character, of the t: set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flourish. evertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications; it has a bearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defect of character which is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

1. Historical.—That boasting began early, con- 
tinued late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unless—like Lat. daasraee Ger. 
prahlen, or Eng. ‘self-glorification ’—they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. a, Gr. cavxdoua:, and probably 
our ‘brag’; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
peyadavyéw, and our ‘tall-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, ‘to blow 
one’s own trumpet,’ and Fr. fanfaronnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto, as well as our slang expression 
‘throwing the hatchet.’ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. ddafdév, a ‘landlouper,’ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it 1s still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 

ifts and new developments in boasting. John 

ull, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
small need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that we have 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘Spread-eagle,’ ‘bounder,’ ‘ cock-a-hoop,’ 
and others equally forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
its influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast—an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 

ple, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 

tter things. This more subtle combination of 

boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triumph than dress boasting can 
claim. ithout undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (Gn 4%+), which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the skill of 
his son Tubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He _ brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him—a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 
For I slay a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me: 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting—arming of 
the male, bluffing of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very pomna bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what much 
boasting has been since—namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for yponsting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and the Song of Lamech, 
unblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, ‘I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose,’ 

Perhaps all conquest is simply a boast in this 

ower to destroy. Hence the justification of 
ascal’s saying, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Cesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
case the ancient motives are still modern, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty, 
the progress of time has effected some change. 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
affection with which we flatter ourselves.’ The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevails. ‘We are nothing but ceremony: 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the sub- 
stance of things: we hold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.’ As he Brcpoes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘We 
will leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever the 
find it expedient to be their own trumpeter. Selt- 
praise may be no honour, but it may be great profit, 
if effectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it isa very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modern adds ‘ & Co.,’ after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. And the same is sometimes 
true when, in partnership, he vends his wisdom or 
his religion. This boasting in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less different than 
might at first be supposed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age has had special 
licence and esteem. The predatory instinct, or at 
least the instinct of self-defence, showing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of modern forms of boasting— 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex- 
presses it, to supply ‘the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelicity most easily spreads’ (Jesus 
Christ and the Scbial| Question, 1901, p. 178 f.). 

2. Psychological.—Boasting, being an exagger. 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
simple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way, 
and is by no means always the same psychological 

henomenon. Shakespeare has put two finished 
raggarts into Henry Iv.,—Falstaff and Glendower, 

—but, except in the mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in their 
boasting. Falstaff’s boasts are ‘like the father 
that begets them: gross as a mountain, open, pa - 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit of a out 
ungirt nature, disguising its consciousness of un- 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of the 
ideal counsellor as ‘a goodly portly man i’ faith,’ 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonished 
to have it turned into ‘a devil haunts thee in the 
likeness of an old fat man.’ Glendower, on the 
other hand, takes himself with utter seriousness : 

‘ These signs have marked me extraordinary, 

And all the courses of my life do show 

I am not in the roll of common men.’ 
Falstaff delights to blow his own trumpet, not out 
of any respect for himself, but because he is on the 
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easiest terms with himself. Glendower’s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another psychological difference indicated by 
Falstaff and Glendower is that some men turn in 
Mae themselves to boast, while others go as far 
afield as possible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. othing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. e is the sort of person who in 
modern life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything with 
which he can invent the most shadowy associa- 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
—one the power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves which will glorify us. Prof. James 
(Psychology, i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self -estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do with the ‘fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in the 
eyesof men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
—how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are his; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in the skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types of boasting are 
caricatures of the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
—its presence in all experience, its pes of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself without a perception 
(Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. p. 534); he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the ego, 
he might have discovered the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keeping house at home and quite prt 

Finally, boasting is a phenomenon which sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to other 
personalities. Itis a curiously mixed relationship. 
Every boaster would shrivel if he did not think his 
hoast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
shows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others quite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, but 
in themselves ; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
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he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one’s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious of all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. James’s Se hea or of the self, it would 
belong, not to social self-estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether—to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self-regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it illumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, both 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives, In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart himeelf. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the proper cases, works efiiciently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongue and a quiet sword.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3. Moral.—That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, a8 when the Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which he 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 

roceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 

in the will. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone? Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of 2 Would the 
French Revolution have lost so readily its hope of 
a and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
ess genius for military swaggering ? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘give too cold a breath to action.” Why 
should one toil to cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman, 
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‘advertise well, and come up to their advertise- 
ment.’ This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards the 
were turned into deed? Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says: If a man be Cesar, let him boldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world? Is he 
also to proclaim it as well as think it? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what he thought of BimeclLmay have contribute 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice: ‘Trust thyself : 
every heart vibrates to that iron string’ ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said, Yes. The ‘magnanimous man’ of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fellows. Moreover, much of our modern ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 

ractice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 

hristian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders? 

'The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Cesar’s case may be doubtful; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 
greatest poet in the world? Instead, we find him 

esiring 

‘this man’s style and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least.’ 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
himself? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well as ashrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever be too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in comparison with the greatness of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake- 
Epeste boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves—one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of all real geniality. It is, 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson’s words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be antonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obedi- 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctua 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
cration, and where he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to be admirable, and then 
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it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and shows man such high demands that he 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
unprofitable servant. _ ; } 
4. Religious.—Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may be studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from the latter point of view, it would appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and, 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it isa 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to creute 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
placeofGod. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion—our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self-valuation,, but it is a valuation in face 
of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, which thinks its own self-esteem must be 
the measure of God’s approval; and bonstengyreaid 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kinship 
with the elements in man which religion meets. 
According to Ritschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
(Port Royal) says something like this :—There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the Apostle, 
‘Where is boasting then? It is excluded’ (Ro 3”’). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all t- 


ing. 

The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called ‘the demonic’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and the trust of 
vainglory. Take as examples: ‘You carry Cesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘The 
world still turns for us.’ They are too self-reliant 
to be religious, too reliant upon destiny to be 
boastful. A change in the proportion, and they 
would be the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet Czesar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a smal] thing com- 
pared with the confidence of the humblest of the 
prophetsy faced by disaster and backed by nothing 

ut the Unseen. ‘See, I have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over- 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer 1°). All that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast- 
ing is excluded, and yet the world still turns for 
us, for all things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8”); the frailest vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate us from the love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
‘mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things (1 Co 2!5), Above all, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of all 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 
giving it any place at all as merit between us and 
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Lrraratuns.—In the OT boasting is 
ape en of God and of one’s own soul. 
496 521 944 977, Pr 2514 271 its folly, danger, and impiety are 


ded as the fruit of 
1 K 2011, 2 Ch 2519, 


In James the OT way of treating the evil re-appears, 
in 46; but in the rest of the NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it ls opposed on religious rather than on moral Aiea as the 
cea of that humble trust in God’s grace w is the onk 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almost as mu: 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
ete it ape ee = fechas ea etme Bese) under the 
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and exp! vaunting. In The 2 of 
Hellas, by E, G. cote this point is touched on in various 
connexions, most under ‘ Pindar,’ pp. 349-353. On the ad- 


ng element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian Church5, 1895. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
is Bacon's essay, Of Vainglory, wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advan of boasting have full justice done them. 
‘Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of ites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.’ 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
eran tralltg’'& Glanged: tpypeuing tate ariaeanoe ee taking 
every y w ce Or 
it for uated that, in this age of publicity and education, good 

and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 


made free use of the pictarestue doc eae 

to the mind most readily are Scott's creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a background of rather hypocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of seif-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Pringi sychology, by Wi James (2 vols., Londo: 
primitive emotion is 


guishes between pride, which 
to be somebody, and vanity, which winee only to 
appear pre tee G In several books, ¢g. A Manual of Psy- 
, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of bosses to the 
patho! of the mind is recognized, but nothing is e of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. e older Evan- 
i ers dealt Senventty with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting ; as. in Simeon’s Works (1832) there are three 
such sermons: 428, xvi. 603, xvii. 297. Modern sermons tend 
to deal more with motives, but F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
Gii. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ is inter » because it indicates 
tion boasting to slander gee Cf. also 
Cathedral and University Sermons, by R. W. Church (1892) [in 
Serm. 4, a discussion of the modern equivalent of the Greek 
Aybris]; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, 1868 (i. 152: ‘ Profession without Ostentation,’ and vill. 
172: ‘ Vanity of Human Glory ’). J. W. OMAN. 
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BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature).— 
Introduction: (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle. 
L Prineiples conducive to Bu 
IL. Controversy (Little Vehicle): Is a Bodhisattva a 
supernatural being? 
in the career of a Bodhisattva. 
IV. Spiritual life of a candidate for Buddhahood. 
INTRODUCTION.—(1) Etymology.— Bodhisattva is 
usually translated ‘one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge’ (sattva=‘ essence,’ ‘own nature,’ sva- 
bhava). It is very possible that this was the 
original meaning of the word ; historically, however, 
isattva =‘ one who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier-Williams, 
Dict. ¢.v.), i.e. ‘a future Buddha.’ As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva=chitta, 
‘thought,’ vyavasdya, ‘decision,’ ‘ determination’ ; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent of abhi a, ‘intention,’ ‘ purpose’ ; 
thus we should have bod/htsattva = ‘one whose inten- 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect he Soh - 
This last translation is correct so far as (1) the ttvas 
ef the Little Vehicle, and (2) the inferior hisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concern But we shall see that there are 
Bodhisattvas ‘whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
Prajraparamita in 2500 articles supports this view, and furnishes 
us with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pat sems-dpa =anu- 
buddhasattva, contrasted with skye-bar sems-dpa=utpanna- 
sattva and abhisarnskdrasattva (see Madhyamakavat. xiv. 10 
There are a few analogous formations, but they seem to 
exclusively Buddhist : (a) Jfdnasattva, ‘one whose essence is 
knowledge’ or ‘intelligence’—an epithet of Mafijuéri, and in 
@ common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics; (b) Vajrasattva, ‘one whose essence is diamond’ or 
‘ thunder! Hoes FOL L 6 0b, and aft. Tasernas); (0) SribodAt- 


* Bee incest d bepatrthed . p. 421, 15 (tatra (bodhau] sattvam 
abhiprayo’syett u st Madhyamakavatara, p. 182, 18t., 
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sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,’ the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisattvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) Vajrabodhisattvas, with the 
same significance (see art. TaANTRAS); (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation is byan-chub sems-dpa, the reading rdzogs- 
byan-chub sems-dpa (eadhesmersvat, p. 79. 8) ‘e some- 

es found, which points to an original sambodhisattva. 

(2) Little Vehicle.—According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to Sakyamuni, but the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree with the 
Sanskrit lists. Although plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but also by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhut [g.v.]), there is no in- 
dication in the oldest literature that Sakyamuni or 
his immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. ‘Sakyanina! is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats, 1.e. 
to quench the passions abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies (dhydnas), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re-birth (see art. ARHAT) Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas has no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtues 
ot the Buddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
most ancient theory. Itis found almost complete in 
the bio aphy of Sakyamuni.* Four asankhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. AGES OF THE WORLD 
[Bud.}) and a hundred thousand ages (kalpas) 

ave eng since the future Sakyamuni, who then 
bore the name of Sumedha, discovered the way to 
nirvana through the attainment of arhat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dipankara, then 
‘reigning,’ he renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow (pranidhdana) or 
supplication (praérthand, abhinirhara). Dipankara 
roceeds to ascertain whether the vow will be 
‘ulfilled, and announces that in the eae future 
Sumedha will be the perfect Buddha amuni. 
This is the be festa oerenryy 2 Sumedha now 
knows that he is a of Buddha (buddhabya), a 
young shoot of Buddha (buddhankura), and with 
resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues (pdramitd)t that make a Buddha. His 
‘career’ or ‘course’ tp continues through 
numerous re-births, animal, human, and divine. 
At last the future SAkyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, as king of the Tusita gods; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation (haldhala) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of the 
future Buddha.g Leaving the throne of the Tugitas, 

* The chief source is very late. It is the Introduction to the 
Jataka (5th cent. a.p., ed. Fausbdll, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 


Birth Stories, 1880, and Chalmers, 1895). See Rockhill, JAOS 
st 1; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88; and Kern, Manual, 


4 t t.e. the pane jataka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese records, and the ere. See Foucher, Art gréco- 
ique, i. 278. In the Mahdvastu, the future Sakyamuni is 
called Megha ; in the Divydvaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has nm vydkrta, he cannot turn backward; he is 
niyata, ‘definitely assured of becoming Buddha.’ In the Great 
Vehicle, mention is made of the ‘ appointment,’ ‘ qualification’ 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by the Buddhas. Such 
‘qualified’ man possesses ‘causes of success’ ( yyinakrtd- 
ikara = hetusampanna bodhisattva) ; and such ‘ qualification ' 
can be styled ‘ benediction’ (adhig¢hana). There is a second 
vydkaraga, styled ‘great,’ in the eighth stage (see Sutrdlan- 
kara, xix. 35). 
t See below, p. 740. ey. 
§ There are therefore three stages: the vow (abhinirhdra), the 
rophecy (vydkarapa ), and the acclamation (haldhala), Accord- 
ae to Sp. Hardy (apud Kern), the stages are: intention (manas), 
vow ah tian pronouncing that vow (vdkprantdhana), re- 
velation (vivarana). On the systems of the Mahdvastu and the 
Great Vehicle, see p. 744 ff. 
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he is born in the womb of Mayadevi,* and lives, 
in human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the important fact that the 
schools of the Little Vehicle, not only in Ceylon but also in 
India proper (Sautrantikas, Vaibhasikas, etc.), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and naturally they have pro- 
fited by the advance of speculation. The Abhidharmakosavya- 
khya (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. 263) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arhats as compared with Bodhisattvas : 
‘Having expelled self-love from the series of sarnskaras that 
constitutes their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest born of compassion, and they 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man (madhya), 1.e. the Pratyeka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat-ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the ex‘stences of the savhsara ; because 
this temporal happiness is an abode of suffering. The superior 
man (srestha), i.e. the Bodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness (a@bhyudayika) for others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness (nihsreyasa- 
svabhava) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness (sukham abhyudaytkanathéreyasikam), and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, t.e. Buddhahood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.’ 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may be grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which will complete 
the present article: (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, t.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhahood (duddhakaraka dharma) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva—is he a ‘hyperphysical’ being? can he re- 
trace his course?; (3) determination of the successive 
stages in the career of the future Buddha; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhalhiood. 

. PRINCIPLES CONDUCIVE TO BUDDHAHOOD.— 
The Bodhi,+ Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas.t All 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
ekabuddhas or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘sight of the truth’ has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist- 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodhi of 
the Buddhas, or samyaksambodhi, includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience (sarvajnatva), uni- 
versal knowledge (sarvakdrajfiiaiva), and conse- 

uently omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially in that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, as will be seen below in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world (nekkhamma), (4) wisdom or knowledge, (5) energy, 
(8) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness (sachcha), (8) resolu- 
tion (adhitthana), (9) charity or benevolence (metta), (10) in- 





* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 110f. 

t Authorities: Madhyamakavatara, Bodhisattvacharydvatara, 
Lalitavistara (list of the 100 dharmdlokamukhas, p. 31 ff., tr. by 
Kern, Gesch. i. 405 ; this will probably be thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
observed (35. 2) that the four sambhdras were later reduced to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, Manual, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theory of the Bodhipak- 
khiyas within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sutras to 
Buddhaghosa, see 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Vibhanga, p. xiv f. 

t See, Kern, Manual, 61, n. 4; Oldenberg, Buddha2, 321. In 
the art. MAHAYANA the question will be discussed whether it 
is possible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-ship, and, 


incidentally, whether all beings are destined to become 
Buddhas 


y 7 

i imity (upekkha).* That there is nothi 
pecen nace Waal te diferent in the Great Vehicle. 

The Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six ‘ tran- 
scendent’ virtues or pdramitds.t By this word 
is to be understood, eager speaking, prajia, 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘ wisdom.’ dramita, taken as 
an adjective, means ‘arrived at the other side’ of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone, 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
paramitds, or the virtues of charity (dana), mor- 
ality (sa), and patience (ksdntt) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural (/awkika) 
when they are not illuminated by knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor’; they are said to be supernatural 
(lokottara) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a group 
of the blind to the desired place.’ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgiving (giver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements (trikotiparisuddha maitri). 


There is another classification given : karund (pity) or mattrt 


benevolence) directed towards (1) creatures (sattvdlambana), or 


(2) the ‘ dharmas’ (dharmalambana), or (3) without object (an- 
adlambana) [Siksds. 212. 12]. It may be assumed that, etymo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man who 
has recognized the nothingness of the ego at cadets be 
but still believes in the reality of the elements constituting t. 
apparent ego(dharmasvabhiva). The books of the Prajna draw 
a distinction between the Bodhisattva ‘who perceives things‘ 
(aupalambika) and the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discarding the second stage (see art. MAHAYANA). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit (punyasambhara) 
of the future Buddha. They are sustained by the 
virtue of cuetey (virya). They bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the ‘material body’ 
(ripakdya) of a Buddha, whether it be the 
adorned with the thirty-two signs, ete., exhibited 
by Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742°), or rather the 
so-called beatific body (sambhogakaya, ‘body of 
enjoyment’) which the Buddhas exhibit in Sertlises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattvas worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajia) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation (dhyana, samadhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field’ wherein to be 
born and develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego (pudgala) and of the 
nothingness of things (dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
things, unless the growing exercise of charit: 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, an 
our lives. Science constitutes the equipment of 
knowledge (jidnasambhara), which is the real 
cause of what is called the ‘body of law of a 
Buddha’ (dharmakdya; see artt. ADIBUDDHA, 
MAHAYANA), that is to say, ‘a series of perfectly 
pure principles’ (andsravadharmasantdana), ‘empti- 

*See Kern, Manual, p. 66; Childers, p. 335. Each of these 
ten virtues has three degrees: upapdramitd, paramitd, para- 
matthaparamita, e.g. with regard to almsgiving: (1) giving of 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical books (Chariyapitaka), not one of the oldest, 
‘ containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into verse ’ (Rhys 
ba Buddhist India, p. 176), gives examples showing how 

akyamuni practised all these virtues. 

t See F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1904, p. 547; Madhyamakava- 
tara, p. 30 3 and Muséon, 1907, p. 278. A cognate form is param ; 
and there is also paramata, ‘ excellence,’ which forms a sort of 


play upon words. On the system of the ten paramitas in the 
Great Vehicle, see below, p. 748. 
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ness devoid of support’ (nirdlamba sinyatd), in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvana.” 

Each of the paramitds bears fruits relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures. Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and ‘causes to ripen’ (=converts) avaricious 
beings; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral beings; patience stippresses all wickedness, 
all selfishness, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
(Lal. 34 ff.). 

The pdramitds, however, are often regarded as having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ‘ mature the qualities of a Buddha’ in 
the ttva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Bud not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, knowledge, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, as much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘ Bodhisattva 
become Ta ata,’ as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
‘vows’ after he has entered nirvana. It is expedient, how- 
ever, that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,’ antiolpeive the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. is the part played by the four sangrahavas- 
tus, or ‘topics | to the sympathy of creatures’; which 
are: giving, kindly address (priyavadita), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism (arthacharyd), ractiaing ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours (samdndrthata).t 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
beh — the name for the simple reason that he devotes him- 

to 


From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodhisattva (bodhisattvacharyd). The thought of 
illumination, or bodhichitia, that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,’ is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents: in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards (t.¢. in 
celestial re-births, etc.) or with a view to nirvana ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This = is essentially born of compassion (karuyd) and 


em ess (¢unyatd). If there were no compassion, as in the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com- 


passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the ‘ ego’ exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
but not permanently. But the teaching of the Buddhas is there 

laced providentially within reach of the ‘good’ (sddhu), and 
Eney roduce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may ey This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bodhi, 
and a support, viz. the ition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which it implies. 

e Bodhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest ‘concentrations’ of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not ‘ realize’ them (na sdkgatkaroti); otherwise he 
would obtain nirvana as a Sravaka or as a Pratyekabuddha (see 
Astasahasrika, ch. xx.). 

II. CONTROVERSY OF THE LOKOTTARAVADA.— 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certain] itn back to one of the 
most ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
ibheda, as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara, i.e. 
“superior to the world,’ ‘supernatural,’ ‘hyper- 
physical.’ 

*It is in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas: ‘ Nothing exists,’ and ‘We must 
work, labour, suffer for our neighbour.’ It is certain, says a 
Madhyamika philosopher, that our neighbour does not exist ; 
but the Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
(moha) that he must become Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures ; if not the only way, yet it is the best way to destroy 
the illusion of the ego and of suffering (see artt. MandyAna, 
MApHYAMIKAS, VIJNANAVADINS). 

+ This explanation of these words is borrowed from the 
Bodhisattvabhiimé ; for variations in the wording and defini- 
tions, see Kern, Manual, p. 67, n. 6; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 405; 
Minayeff, , Pp. 278, and below, p. 750s. 
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The meaning of the word lokottara (Pali lokuttara) in this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
langusge of theology, ‘superior to the world’ in contrast to 
laukika, ‘worldly,’ refers to what leads to nirvana, what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such; it is a question of 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, etc. [The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gati when he reaches his first ‘stage.’) It is 
most probable that the word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would certainly be unfairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain views of the Great Vehicle, we 
were to understand it to mean ‘superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,’ ‘superior to the world of becoming,’ 
escaped from the savhsdra, or entering therein only by celestial 
magic, as the Krsna of the Bhagavadgita (see below). But 
it would be a much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by scholars, that 
the Buddha is ‘ superior to the world’ because, although of this 
world, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox Pali standpoint meant 
quite a different thing by lokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would be 
spoomprehensibie that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, as ‘affirming the Buddha’s superiority to 
the world’ (lokottaravadin).* 

We ought to be cautious not to introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views of the Order, and, to say the least 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may pf Aig the traditional data and the earliest viewe 
regarding yamuni, before as well as after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationalist, and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyavadin Schools, Pali or 
Sanskrit, etc., Sdkyamuni, born after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his sole 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own power. 
Given the elaine and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 
‘no metaphysical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Bud by virtue of his birth; only as being greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do but to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that ev disciple who is pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.’t In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any sect, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect euhemerism. But by 
the comparison of features scattered throughout this canon as 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
agalet the tendency which we shall call mythological and 
t : 


One text says that the conception of Sakyamuni 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother—a fact which contradicts a universally 
accepted doctrine.{t There are set forth, as char- 
acteristic of the Mahasanghika - Lokottaravadin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhisattva’s 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
yl rel (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the granary 
forms of the embryo, ete.), (3) of the birth throug 
his mother’s side: three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin- 
ally one, and that the ‘heretical’ views arose much later in the 
course of the centuries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MaHAyina, Sxors 
[Bud.]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
conflicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara, Atthasdlini, pp. 213-4; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. Stud. 642. 

t See Oldenberg, Buddha’, 881, 

t The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, are, it the writer is not mistaken, Majjhima, iii. 118, and 
Digha, ii. 12; see also Anguttara, ii. 130 (Kern, Man, 18, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisattva is aupapaduka, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the ordinary laws of ad Sg) (to deny the existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, Digha, i. 55), The only exceptions 
are (1) the Tibetan A bhintgkramapasitra, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhodana and 
Mayadevi to study the country, the caste, and the woman in 
whom he is to become incarnate [see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita., 
1848, p. xxi; references to Dulva, iii. 449, where Rockhill’s 
interpretation (Life, p. 15) seems less correct ; see also Milinda, 

. 75, which is not so explicit] ; (2) Lalita,’p. 87, where un- 
Battevens are condemned ; and (3) such texts as collected by 

indisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 

uddhodana as his father, let us say as his ‘ putative’ father, 
because Sumitra ‘ is too old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons.’ That such statements prove 


‘nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in the 


Lalitavistara, On the other hand, it is only in the Mahdvastu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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fications),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mahasanghikas would not have given them such 
an important place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world.’ + 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-known biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the influence 
of former sin,t that at first he wished to preach 
the Law to some friends who were elegy dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvarnapra- 
bhadsa). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world: ‘I am not a man, a god. 
. . . Know, O Brahman, that I am a Buddha’; 
and again: ‘Born in the world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and I dwell above the 
world.’ Whence it follows that Sakyamuni, born 
as a man, has, by the eee of the Bodhi, 
obtained a transformation of his nature; he is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, he is a 
Buddha. 


Neither of these texts—the second (Samyutta, iii. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulyakas to support their docetic 
views (Kathdvatthu, xviii. 1, see below, p. 7434), the first (A7- 
guttara, ii. 38) is mentioned by Kern (Mamual, p. 64)—is, of 
course, altogether conclusive. Neither the author of the Katha- 
vatthu nor Prof. Oldenberg would admit the lokottara inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg says in so many words that Kern has 
misunderstood the meaning of the saying, ‘Iamnotaman... 
I am a Buddha.’ The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha’s humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sakyamuni, since he became a Buddha, 
possesses ‘ nirvana-with-residue’ (sopadhigeganirvana); he is 
parinirvyta, that is to say, altogether passionless, ergo not a 
man. Such is the interpretation of Buddhaghosa (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said by M. Oltramare, ‘hy- 
perconsciousness’ or ‘ non-consciousness’ ajhaparamita). 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddha. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, ‘I am not a man 
. . - foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may be made (1) to the faculty that Sakyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world (Digha, ii. 118); (2) to his ‘transfiguration ’ (ib. p. 
134); and especially (3) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : ‘When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles [or brahmans, householders, gods, Mara-gods, 
Brahma-gods], before I had seated myself there . . . I used to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, ‘‘ Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or & 
god?" Then having instructed them, ... I would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away ; and 
would say, “‘. . . a manor a,god?”’ (ib. p. 109; Rhys Davids, 
SBE xi, 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
a god; he appears as a man or as a god; he isa Buddha: he is 
above and outside of existence. ; 


* It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jdtaka, 
p- 50; Rockhill, Life, p. 15; also Abhidharmakosavyakhyd, fol. 
219); in the Lalita, p. 55, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bharhut medallion representing the ‘ descent 
of Bhagavat’ (Plate xxviii), see Minayeff, Recherches, p. 146; 
Oldenberg, Buddh. Studien, p. 642; Foucher, Art gréco-boud- 
dhique, i. 291. 

t Mahavastu, i. 96. 

1 On this point, which is open to dispute, see Milinda, 184; 
Rhys Davids, i. 190; cf. Mahdvastu, i. 169, 6. It is certain 
that the ‘ Pali’ Buddha is noi free from suffering. 

sf With regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, JRAS, 1906, 
p. 881. 
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Sakyamuni, then, was born as a man. It is, in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha, 
in his last existence (charamabhavika bodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one time as a Kgat- 
riya, at another as a Brahman.* He is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises, To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buddhas, before 


the conquest of the Bodhi? 

From the time of his birth Sakyamuni possesses the thirty-two 
marks (laksana, lakkhana) of the ‘ oe man’ (mahapuruga), 
and the eighty secondary signs anuvyanjana). [Sanskrit 
authorities in Dharmasangraha, p. 53f.; Mahavastu, ii. 29, 
213¢.; Bodhisattvabhumi, m1. v.; Pali authorities in Majjhima, 
ii. 136; Digha, ii. 17.] These marks, to which E. Senart has 
devoted very careful study (Légende du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation, 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Vignu. 
Although the name mahdpuruga, which is the current designa- 
tion_of Visnu, is applied, in Buddhism, to the ss classes 
of Aryas Marr! At las eo oped etc., Madhyamaka- 
vrtti, xxiv. ; cf. hullavagga, xii. 2, 5), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns (chakravartins), and to Bodhi- 
sattvas in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6; Rgya-cher- 
rol-pa, 98, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly 
in the present writer’s opinion, by E. Senart, Légende, 88 n.). 

[It must be added that, if Bud alone possess the ‘marks’ 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas possess the same in 

erm-state and ‘ripen’ them for centuries ; see Lotus, viii. 18 ; 

odhicharyavatara, vii. 44; Bodhisattvabhumi, m. v.; Abhi- 
dharmakoéga, Soc. As. 219b.] 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Bodhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal eliotn and especially those who reign over 
the four continents ( ‘urdvipaka), are no less superhuman ; 
they are nevertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 

ly that Sakyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer so far as ‘ible. 


One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Maha- 
sanghikas of the MadhyadeéSa + (a half-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Little Vehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the 
world (lokena samam), that everything about 
them is supernatural (lokottaram), that, if the 
seem to think, speak, act, and suffer like us, it 
is erly by condescension, in order to conform 

y 


outwardly to our weakness (lokanuvartana),t but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way born 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own powers (svagunanirvrtta), that their 
mothers (and their wives also) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ right 
side without injurin her, it is because their form 
(ripa), i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual (mano- 
maya, ‘made of mind’), 1.e. gees: neste 
And a sect, the Ekavyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected with the Lokottaravadins of the Mahavastu, 
maintain that there is no matter (ripa) in the 
Buddha.§ © 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestation 
in this world of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tusita gods was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity in con- 
descension to the ways of the world (lokanuvar- 

* Lalita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a god, t.e. if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel discouragement. 

+ This sect, which we shall discuss presently (see below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the Manha- 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by KE. Senart (see 
A. Barth, Journal des Savants, Aug.-Oct. 1899, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Kathavatthu and the 
works of Vasumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus ; Rockhill, Life). 

The Buddhist Madhyadeéa, ‘central region,’ lies to the East 
of the Madhyadega properly so called. It is in reality the 
Pragdega. For the boundaries see Mahdvagga, v. 13, 12 (in 
Kern, Man. 13, n. 8). 

t Mahavastu, i. 167, 15 ff. The same formula (ega lokdnu- 
vartand) is familiar to the Purvasailas who apply it to the 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is in order 
to put himself into touch with the faithful that he preaches 


doctrines serviceable (pudgala, skandha, etc.), but in reality 
false (see Madhyamakavatara, p. 814). 


§ Rockhill, Life, p. 188. On the mind-made » wee the 
discussion-in Poussin, Opinions sur Vhistotire de la tique 
bouddhique, Paris, 1909, p. 258. 
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tana). The body which he shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the ‘ worldly’ mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Kathavatthu 
(xvii. 1),* forerunning the Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 
perport into the womb of Maya; he merely sent 
own to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather,a phantom. According to the Dasabhimika, 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 
noted) the Lalitavistara (p. 36) the Bodhisattva does 
not come down to the earth; he does no more 
than ‘show’ (sandarsayati) his descent, his so- 
ourn in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
dhi, and nirvana.t In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘ Bodhisattva in his last birth’ (see artt. Lotus 
OF THE TRUE LAW, ADIBUDDHA, etc.). This 
theory of the apparent descents, avatdras of 
the ne eee athagata, is the last ee of 

e lokottaravada. According to Sutrdlankdara, 

akyamuni, even in the Tusita-heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘contrived body’ (nirmdana). 

Acco. to ther th 1 rical, the Law has 
been nrenched hy Atinnd (Ratkdoatthus rik 1 This ioe 
that Sakyamuni, although he was 4 real man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the ar Hee in a definite 
state of concentration or trance (samadhi, dhyana); and cana 
being in dhydna-state speak? We know from Kathavatthu and 
from Bhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the f cade of speaking to the ‘concentrated’ 
saints assume that Buddha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Kumirila in Tantra- 
varttika has goon jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Great Vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nairmaniki 
rddht). Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 
Sakyamuni, or the light that arises from his urpa (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words: each disciple heard them with the 
developments his own disposition allowed. 


ba waa with the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodhisattva ‘arrived at 
his last existence’ (sannikrsta bodhisativa), there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the course of his long career. 
Is he a ‘saint’ or an ‘ordinary man’? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 


According to the Introduction to the Jdtaka, it is only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, t.e. the right of entering nirvana 
at his next death, that Sumedha (the future ‘Sakyamuni) con- 
ceives the idea of becoming Buddha. The quality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the Sagaal of Arhat. 
Without examining how far, this is compatible with the con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Sakyamuni, born as an ordinary 
mortal, will once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists ing if all the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sakyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
sainthood, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (4rya), or whether he remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career, an ordinary man (orthagjana), what 
grade he occupies in sainthood, srotadpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship, the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 


des. 

erThe Great Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
others subsidiary to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the evidence of the Mahasanghikas (see 1b.) supplies only a few 
documents sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who have 
taken the vow to become Buddhas ‘are exempt from births in 
the avicht, with the ghosts (pretas), among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses ; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs; they are never guilty 
of mortal sin ; they do not lose pent of the doctrine of action 
and its fruits; in their divine births they are never insentient 
, etc.; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk as acting for the world’s 

welfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues.’ { 
This passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 


* These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
Vetulyakas. Minayeff has noticed that this sect is much later 
than the traditional but disputable date of the Kathavatthu 
(z.c. 246). On Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, see JRAS, 
1907, p. 432. : 


See p. 7454. 
! Jataka, Introd. vv. 252-258, quoted by Kern, Man. 67, n. 9. 
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the vow can be ity of mortal sin,” or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ‘root 
of merit’; but it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail- 
ing evil destinies, e.g. re-birth into the wombs of higher animals, 
and probably into certain kinds of hells. The same impression 
is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
esess concerning the Haimavatas.t{ They hold that the 
isattvas are prthagjanas whose most notable character- 
istic is freedom from the i jo of malice or wickedness 
(abhidhydchitta); but are not exempt from error (moha) or 
desire (raga). The Sautrantikas were undoubtedly of the same 
epee (Wass. 276, ad finem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committed during the course of his existences.§ 
These, it is true, may be pene without admitting the idea 
of any a rae This is undoubtedly what is done by the 
hasifghikas. ‘The Bodhisattvas,’ they say, ‘are free from 
desire and malice (vydpada, vihethana) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures’ Alte 237 [260]; cf. Rockhill, 188). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a religious tendency is 
found in the Mahayana literature. There we see the Bodhi- 
sattvas ‘rushing into the Avichi like swans into a lotus pond.’ 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures’; because 
they have declared, ‘I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to hear 
it in the regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape.’ J 

It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two kinds of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 
The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised the virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 

rovidence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 

ita (see art. AVALOKITESVARA), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high ‘spheres’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III. BHUMIS, OR STAGES IN THE CAREER OF 
THE BODHISATTVA.**—The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the éravaka, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We a expressly informed about this in various sources.tt 
The Sravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘storey’ (bhiimi) {t of 
the way (marga), namely, the ition of srotadpanna (=he 
who has entered the course). ence he ascends to the states 
of sakrdagamin, andgamin, and lastly arhat. According to an- 
other account, there are eight stages: the srotadpanna who 

asesses the ‘fruit’ of entrance into the course is distinguished 

m the pratipannaka, or candidate qualified for this fruit, 


*The Mahasanghikas assert the same thing of the srota- 
Gpanna, Wassilieff, 240 (264). 

t See Madhyamakavatara, 89, 7, on animal births, births in 
hell, etc., of persons who Practise charity but violate the ‘ Penta- 
logue.’ Cf. below, p. 744>. 

t Acoording to Vasumitra (Wass. 278); Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point cf view, see Kathdvatthu, xxiii. 3, Jatakamald, xxxiii. 8, 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, J AOS, 1906, p. 464; Wassilieff, 

. 168. According to Sutrdlankara, as long as the future 
Buddha has not acquired a ‘stage’ (see below, p. 7464), his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad (kKammavasena). After- 
wards he is re-born according to his ‘ vows’ (prapidhana) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births are only apparent 
(vibhutvadhipatyena ... upapatti). In Griinwedel, Myth. p. 
199, statisticg will be found of the various re-births of the 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni according to the Jdtakas. He was 
three times a Chandala, once a dice-player, once a jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman: ‘At thesame instant... 
the female sex of the daughter of Sagara disappeared ; the male 
sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattva’ 
(Lotus, Kern, p. 253; but see p. 257 ; Si-do-in-dzou, p. 123, etc.). 
In the Pali Jataka, the Bodhisattva is never a female; but that 
this rule is modern is proved by the sculptures of Bharhut (see 
Foucher, Les représentations des Jatakas, p. 38). 

| Bodhicharyavatarapafijika, p. 340, 18 (viii. 107), Siked- 
samuchchaya, p. 360, 8. 

q Sikgas. p. 280. 

** Bhumi= ‘stage,’ or ‘storey ' (of a house), or ‘category’ (for 
instance, oil es goad p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once dhdrapt 
= bhumi, . 8, see Kern, ad loc., and the Astasdhasrikd, 
dhatu, avinivartaniyadhatu, Le, 

tt Madhyamakavatara, 18, 6; Bodhisattvabhumi, 11. iv. 

tt The term bhumi is used in the Pali Abhidhamma (e0e 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 82) as equivalent 
to magga, ‘way.’ 
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and so on. Consequently there are eight noble individuals 
(arpapudgalas or mahdpurugapudgalas). Moreover, scholastics 
regard the future érd@vakas, who are not yet qualified for the 
possession of fruit (let us style them pratipannakas to srota- 
Gpattipratipannakatva, ‘candidates for the first candidate- 
ship’), as belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrabhumi. 
Although the Schools disagree on this point, the general 
opinion is that not only the arhat but also the srotaapanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the following :— 

There is a preliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly speaking, is only a ‘future Bodhi- 
sattva,’ and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called Prakrti- 
charyd,t ‘the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ and which begins when 
the future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodhi. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi (prathamachittotpaddika), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vehicle’ (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydnasamprasthita), or again ‘the be- 
ginner’ (adikarmika), ‘who is eager to start on 
his journey’ (gantukdma), but who has not yet 
set out.f 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘who follows out the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattvas’ (bodhisatt- 
vacharyan charan), who adopts a career ‘in con- 
formity with the vow’ (anulomacharya), ‘who is 
on the march’ (gantr), ‘who is endowed with 
practice’ (charydpratipanna). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return’§ (avinivartaniya 
bhimi). It was at the beginning of this period 
(anivartanacharyda) that the future Sakyamuni 
received the prediction (vydkarana) from Dipan- 
kara (Mahdvastu).|| 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the Jataka (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards.{ On the one hand, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the bhumis as their special right 
(Madhyamakdavatara, p. 23); on the other, the 
Hinayanists reproached their opponents with 
having invented the ten bhimis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, the Mahasanghikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdvastu, in which was set forth a 

* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist scholasti- 
cism (see Sarhyutta, v. 360). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotus states that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 


after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 5 f., and 
Aan ak there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 
vakas). 

tA term, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrabhumi (see below, 745). 

t According to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
Sikgdsamuchchaya, 212, 12 and 813, 19; this stage corresponds 
to the pranidhanacharyad of the Mahdvastu, and to the 
aia ileal: of Bodhisattvabhumti and Sutrdlan- 

§ See especially Agfasdhasrika prajfidparamitd, ch. xxii. 

| Instead of ‘career,’ or ‘stage without return,’ the text, 
Sikgas. 212, 12, has ‘Bodhisattva possessing the anutpatti- 
kadharmakganti.' We shall see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth bhumi in order to possess this kgantt, while all the 
bhumis (including the first) are ‘without return,’ at least 
@ccording to modern authorities (see below, 7458 and 747). 

{| The idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva’s career into several periods, 
but (1) the practical meaning of this teaching: everybody has 
to become a Bodhisattva ; and ” the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘dwelling in the bhwmis,’ a kind of God-Provi- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in all the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu. do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. ¢, and p. 7488). 


theory of the ten bhimis (Wass. 262f.). On this 

oint, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
bacon Assembly’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its bhwmis, however, 
are not the same as those of the Mahayana [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic, 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
‘charyds’ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration, 
the last three alone being exempt from ‘return.’ 


The account of the bhumis in the Mahdvastu* seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contact with the Dasabhumaka and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately, this account is confused, frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this point 
information supplied by Chandrakirti, who, as we shall see, 
complicates rather than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should be made to E. Senart’s analysis, from which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The [future] Bodhisattva, who haa not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bodhi (prapidhichitta), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being reduced to headache [éirgaparitapa ; 
cf. Bodhicharydv. i. 21) (i. 104, 5). The first bhiimi is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi: ‘May we become perfect Buddhas’ 
(80, 5). This thought immediately destroys previous sins, 
literally, ‘covers’ them (104, 3; cf. Bodhicharyav. i. 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ordinary man’ (102, 13 and 78, 11). He is 
regarded as an Arya (prdaptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men (prakrtapuruga= prthagjana, 80, 15); t 
but his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). In 
theory he does not encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Aryas (drydpavada ;{ here it is chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are concerned), he will be 
re-born in a ‘particular hell’ (pratyekanaraka) instead of bein 
re-born in the Avichi, in a Preta with a small body (as oppos 
to the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
kgudratiryagyont).§ He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
oraeunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a Sravaka (=Arhat), of a Srotadpanna, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such and 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhimi to 
thenext. The Bodhisattvas destined to proceed uninterruptedly 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth bhumi,| the 
works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. ‘They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas’ (105, 13), for from 
this moment they cannot fall (antvartiya). They are Chakra- 
vartin kings; they teach the Law (107, 8). It is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven bhumis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we find janmanideéga (?), which recalls the janmabhumi, ‘ birth- 
stage’ of the Dasabhumaka (t.e. where one chooses his birth- 
place); then, yauvardjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign), which is attested by the 





* See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
(i. xxvf.), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899. 

+ The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated : prathamayam 
bhumau bodhisattvah prthagjana iti praptaphala bhavanti it¢ 
daksiniyas cha lokanam virochenti. E. Senart translates 
(p. 437): ‘The Bodhisattvas who are in the first bAumt, ordinary 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all pecple 
...’ But he sums up (p. xxvii): ‘The Bodhisattvas at t: 
stage are still ordinary men.’ And, with regard to the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the seventh bhumi, we have (p. 102, 8) sémante 
prthagjanatdye, which the present writer, like E. Senart 
(p. 459), understands to mean ‘in consequence of their position 
as prthagjanas.’ It would be necessary, therefore, to interpret 
the first pee (78, 11) thus: ‘The Bodhisattvas are ordinary 
men, but they are worthy of the world’s respect as if the 
were saints.’ Unfortunately, Chandrakirti (Madhyamakaortti, 
xxiv. 5) informs us that ‘the scholars of the Madhyadega, 
following the arrangement of stages taught in the Mahovastu, 
claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage possesses 
the darsanamarga,’ that is to say, has obtained the fruit 
of the srotadpattr. 

{ The formula of the Abhidharmakoéa is as follows: ‘There 
are no Arhats in this world.’ It implies a rejection of the True 
Law (saddharmapratiksepa), and seems inseparable from the 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit: nasté 
dattam ... etc. See Digha, i. 55. 

§ Cf. above, p. 7438. 7 

| We are told (i. 105, 4) that the Jatakas, and the heroic 
charities too, refer to the eighth and following bhumis. This is 
very strange. 
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Madhyamakavatdra ; and, finally, abhigekabhimé (royal unc- 
tion), examples of which are very numerous.* 

The final attainment (paripurana) of the tenth bhimi results 
in the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 


career, 

The close parallelism should be noticed between Mahdvastu, 
L 142, and Lalitavistara, 36,1-4. The remarkable difference is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
saint to ‘show’t (sandarsanatd) his descent, birth, entrance 
into religion, . . . and the great nirvana; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
in the Mahdvastu, however lokottaravadin it claims to be. 

In the system of the Mahayana or of the 
Paramitas (pdramitdnaya)t there is a very clear 
distinction at waee the first seven stages and the 
last three, but this distinction does not seem to 
be based on the same principle as that of the 
Mahdavastu. From the first ‘bhimi of the Bodhi- 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final 
success. Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Mahayana began with the conception of the 
Mahdavastu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Achald (immovable), 
‘because it cannot be removed,’ or again (Bodhi- 
sattvabhiimi) that of Niyatabhimi, ‘world in 
which the faithful will surely (attain the state 
of Buddha).’ Various notices lead us to believe 
that the possession of the anutpattikaksanti,| 
which is Aine essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces the ‘prediction’ (vyakarana), is not 
separable from the avaivartikabhimi or avinivar- 
taniya®, the ‘stage without return.’ 7 

e are now able to follow the ‘stages’ in 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle. The material may be subdivided into 
three heads: the future dhisattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

1. First Period: The future Bodhisativa.—We 
have seen that, according, to the Introduction 
to the Jataka, the future Sakyamuni was almost 
ripe for wey ows when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipankara caused the thought of becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than the state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined (aniyatagotra).tt 


* This consecration evidently takes place in the Tusita 
heaven, for there are certain Si a which the Bodhisattva 
does not possess until ‘after the Tugita’ (see Mahavastu, i. 


p. xxxvi). 

+ See above, p. 7434, and below, p. 7474, n. {. 

{ Also in the Tantras (mantranaya in contrast to pdara- 
mulanaya). 

§ The Bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage’ is contrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the sarhsara, lifted up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins (Bodhicharyav. 
iv. 11). Nevertheless Chandrakirti (Madhyamakavatara, 51) 
seems to foresee that a predestined Bodhisattva (niyata, see 
p. 789b, n. t) may indulge in an angry thought. In the present 
writer’s opinion the passage should be interpreted thus: ‘And 
if, to suppose what is against all probability, a predestined 
bodhisattva should happen to produce an angry thought.’ 

{ See p. 7444, n. ||. 

€ Lalitavistara, 35, 1. 21, and Sikgds. 318, 19, compared with 
Agtasahasrika, 60. ; y 

** Authorities.—(1) wm api prajflaparamitd, xviift. 
(2) Dasabhimaka, or Dasabhiimika sutra, of which there 
exists a recension, augmented by Prakrit verses, called the 
Daséabhimiévara, one of the nine Dharmas of the Nepalese 
literature. Numerous quotations by Santideva (Si. $48.) 
Prajiidkaramati, etc., show the importance of this book, which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese .p. 205-316. [See 
Nanjio, 105, 110.) It is utilized by (3) the Bodhisativabhumi, 
a text-book of the Yogachara ve Vijianavadin) school, (4) the 
Madhyamakdvatara, a work of Chandrakirti the Madhyamika 
teacher (eee p. 748), (5) the Sutralankara of Maitreya-Asanga. 

tt See Astasdhasrika prajfidparamita, p. 33, 17, ye tv ava- 
krantah samyaktvaniyadman na te bhavya anuttardyam sam- 
yaksambodhau chittam utpddayitum, ‘ Persons who have entered 
‘ascertainment to arhat-ship” [more accurately ‘‘the state 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a ‘ bhami 
passes, which is preparatory (parikarma’, upa- 
chaérabhiimi) to the Bodhisattvabhimis, and is 
subdivided into gotrabhimi and adhimukticharyé- 
bhiimi.* 

(1) Gotrabhumit is a stage of Preperation (Lanka. 68, 6). 
Just as, even in the egg, the embryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Garuda differs from all other birds in the em- 
bryonic state, so the future Bodhisattva (bhavigyade) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gotra) of the 
Bodhisattvas. He possesses a certain ‘disposition’ which pre- 
disposes him to the vow of Bodhi. He certain 
innate (t.e. acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities (prakrti*) which incline him to compassion ; for com- 

assion is the essential element in the vow of Bodhi. He is 

ind and good (bhadra). Incapable of committing a mortal 
sin (for these are, above all, sins of hatred),{ he avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ;§ but he 
commits sins of love (rdga). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of freed and generous men forgettin 
themselves, ¢.g. in passion. These men, although ignorant an 
guilty, belong to the race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) Adhimukticharyabhimi.—The dispositions of which we 
have been speaking r their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical calm cf the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are born ‘aspirations’ (adhimuktt) towards the state of Buddha. 
In hin, if we prefer to put it thus, is born the thought of Bodhi 
(bodhichittotpada); but this thought is only in germ, in the 
state of seed, of cause (hetubhita); there is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thousand persons who possess it 
at this state, says the Agtasdhasrika (61, 9), are there two, is 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturity? A 

erson thinks of becoming Buddha (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (b) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or 3 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Budd or (d 
because he has compassion for creatures (Sikgds. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry it out 
(arabdha, pratilabdha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adht- 
mokga, adhyasaya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth in 
the darkness, which have very little chance of hitting the ark. 
His good works are few in number (parittakarin), full of 
omissions and imperfections (chhidrakarin), casual and un- 
regulated (antyatakarin). He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
sankhyadna) in order to do good. He is called ‘ Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen’ ( pacer , to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (Sikgas. 
7,1). His unconstrained love is given to himself; it is only by 
reflexion that he cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him at the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge of 
truth (prajfid) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the Law and from reflexion: the direct penetrating sight of 
meditation (bhdvand) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe- 
less, by the repetition of ‘aspirations,’ and by more and more 
studious practice of the good works which they involve, the 
disciple, during tikes perloess succeeds in purifying these ve 
aspirations (which will henceforth be called yasayas), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhimukticharya stage 
to enter the stage ‘where aspirations are pure’ (¢uddhadhy- 
dgaya).|| See, however, p. 7478, 


2. Second Period: The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas.—The stage called éuddha- 
sayabhimi (or Suddhadhydadsaya°), and more com- 
monly the ‘Joyful’ (pramuditd), is, properly 
speaking, the first, bhwms of the Bodhisattvas. 
(Until now the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
sattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
the ten bhdmis. We shall see that it does not 


undoubtedly leading to srotadpatté”] cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Buddhas; ... nevertheless I joyfull 

approve them if Low: come to produce such thought.’ It 4 
noteworthy that the Prajfiapdramita uses the phrase samyak- 
tvaniydma just as the Nikayas do (see Samhyutta, Index, p. 54), 
and contrasts it with bodhisattvaniyama (p. 322,5). Onniydma, 
Mee p. 7464, n. “, p. 747%, n. *, and Wogihara on Bodhisattva- 

ami. 

* This is the account of the Bodhisattvabhimi, but there is 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinctions. 
See Sikgdsamuchchaya, vii. 8, viii. 8; Madhyamakavatara, 13. 12. 

+ The Little Vehicle also knows of a érdvakagotra, ‘ having 
the disposition of a future arhat.' Here gotrabhimi=bodhs- 
sattva-gotrabhumi. 

t Cf. below, p. 751%, The Mahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bodhisattva ; see p. 744, 

§ Heresy which destroys the root of merit, the denial of the 
fruit of actions (see art. KARMA). See p. 7445, n. ¢. 

|| To complete this description it would be necessary te 
interpret and comment Mahdvyutpatti, § 32. 
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differ from the anivartaniyabhimi, ‘the stage from 
which there is no ‘‘ return,” ’ which was discussed 
above. It is in the ‘Joyful stage,’ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to be 
re-born under the name of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. z 

The ‘Joyful stage’ corresponds to what is 
called in the Little Vehicle the ‘first fruit’: the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ordinary man’ 
(prthagjana, prakrtapurusa) but a saint (arya), 
one of the elect (niyamavakranta) ;* for, having 
brought ‘ worldly ’ (sawkika) meditations (dhyana) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural’ career (Jokottaragati). He is a ‘graded 
Bodhisattva’ (bhumisthita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva (paramarthabodhisattva), 
and he will certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a high degree all the qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowed by the Bodhi- 
sativabhimi trom the Dagabhimikasitra, is developed accord- 
ing to a scheme which recurs in all the succeeding stages. We 
give it in detail so that its scholastic character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage’ is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Bodhi’ (chittotpada)—a 
thought which is the pure expression of charity 
(danapdramitad) or of compassion (Karuna). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘ absolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, the result of meditation (bhdvanda), t.e. 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con- 
sists of the vow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity—a vow which 
will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood (sambodhiparadyana),t 
the are realizes that he is ‘born into the 
family of the Buddha,’ and his joy knows no 
bounds; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
107 18 his goodwill towards all creatures. 

or him the five terrors (bhaya)—terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘assem- 
blies’—disappear. As he has ‘ produced’ the vow 
that the sins of all creatures should ‘ripen’ in him 
(atmavaipdkya), t.e. wishing to bear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, ahs should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘assembly’ whatever ? 

(2) He binds himself by the ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space (mahdpranidhdna),t and purifies them: to 

*The murder of a niyamdvakranta is a capital sin (@nan- 
tarya); see Mahdvyutpatti, 123. 3: niyatabhumisthitasya 
bodhisattvasya maranam, and cf. on the same topic AbAi- 
dharmakogav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattva (MS. As. 
Soc. fol. 331a). As observed on p, 7458, the eighth stage is 
sometimes called niyatabhumi; but, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 7475, n. *). Discrep- 
ancies in sacred books as to the stage which confers niyama 
(niyat:), ‘predestination to Buddhahood,’ led the scholastics 
to specify different kinds of ‘assured psychological progresses.’ 
The niyama of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losing andbhogatad and anutpattikadharmakgantt (see 
below, p. 747°); itis the 6th niyatipdta of Sutralankara, xix. 38, 

1 This phase occurs in the Nikayas (see Sashyutta, Index) 
and in Asoka’s edicts (see Senart, i. 182, 186, ii. 223). Here, as 
otxerved by Prof. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 190, sambodhi= 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkarana, ‘ prediction,’ 
that the future Arhat gives to himself, see Sarhyutta, v. 359. 

1 The pranidhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
in the ten great ones (maha), which are all included in the 
tamantabhadrae, ‘universally propitious resolve.’ On the 
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render homage to the Buddhas; to preserve and 
preach their Law; to ascend to the ‘great nirvana,’ 
after having performed all the works of a Buddha 
since his descent from the Tusita; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the ‘stages’ 
and the fulfilment of all the perfect virtues in 
order to that end; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening to the Buddhas there ; 
to purify all the ‘ fields of Buddha’ (that is to say, 
to make of them so many Sukhavatis) ; to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and without error ; 
without abandoning for an instant his own path, 
to exhibit the birth as a prthagjana, the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvana.* : 

(3)-(4) The disciple possesses ten qualities ‘ which 
purify the stage in which he dwells,’ and ‘which 
purify the ten stages.’ Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
stage: faith, compassion, affection or goodwill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigaliNeys 
acquaintance with the doctrinal books (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in the Bodhisattvapitaka (see MAHAYANA), and, in 

eneral, of all the Buddhas of every region,—this 

cause of (a) the strength of his loving faith, and (0) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhisattvas, that they would be visible—he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahood, and ‘ripens’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the ‘elements of popularity’ (sangraha- 
vastu, see pp. 741%, 750°). 1 his actions are called 
‘ purifiers of the roots of merit.’ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent.’ 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism.+ 

(7) Power. t—Whatever act he undertakes, it is 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
always with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order; it is always with the 
thought: ‘May I become the first of beings (8.e. 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good.’ And all his under- 
takings succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religious 

ath, and, having entered,§ to conquer a hundred 
3odhisattva-trances every second, to perceive a 


prapidhana, its subdivisions and its virtues, see Dharma- 
sangraha cxii., Bodhicharyavatara, ix, 36. 

* This somewhat incoherent list of ‘ resolves‘ is cited in Stkgas. 
291, 11f., and summed up in the Bodhisattvabhimi. The last 
‘resolve’ shows that the Mahayanists did not believe in the 
reality of the ‘Bodhisattvas in their last existence.’ If the 
present writer's interpretation of the text Stksas. 295, 5 is 
correct, it shows also that Sakyamuni was believed to have been 
born as a bala, ‘an ignorant person,’ ‘a fool.’ 

+ In the subsequent stages the isattva is successively 
sovereign king of the four continents, Sakra, Suyama, Santugita 
S variant of the word Tusita, common in the ancient gar a 

junirmitavasavartin. . . . To each stage corresponds a cer 
virtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in the more and 
more wide-spread kingdom in which he reigns. These virtues 
are successively the paramitds (see below, p. 748 

t The description of the prabhdva, or ‘ power,’ of the Bodhi- 
sattva is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
numbers increase. In the Dasgabhumaka we find the series 100, 
1000, 100,000, 100 kotis lenge 1000 kotis, 100,000 
kotis, 100,000 nayutas of kotis (nayuta =100,000 kotis of kotis), 
the number of the atoms in a hundred thousand times ten great 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvabhimi is more moderate, but it 
gives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100, 1000, 100,000, 
10,000,000, or a koti, 100 kotis, 1000 kotis, 100,000 io 
bes This clause is wanting in the description of the higher 

umis, 
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hundred Buddhas, to know the magical beings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hundred 
universes tremble, to go to these in his bodily 
form or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of s hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 kalpas, or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
kalpas in the past and the future, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, pravichinoti) a ‘hundred mouths of 
the Law’ (dharmamukha),+ and to show a hundred 
bodies ¢ (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 
surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Yogacharas (Bodhisattvabhumi) borrows from the Daégabhu- 
= is represented in the Madhyamakavatdra (a Madhyamika 
book) only by a single sentence : ‘ The Bodhisattva, in the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble’; but this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools of the 
Great Vehicle, every ‘graded’ Bodhisattva is a very great 
magician. 

[he passage from one bhumi to the following (bhimer 
bhumyantarasankramara ; see Lalita, 85, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always the same. Each 
‘stage’ consists essentially in the development of ten certain 
qualities—the perfection, the complete realization (paripur- 
paiva, prakargagamana) of which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and gives rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and 80 on. 

For this reason, there are ten ‘right di itions’ (eamyaga- 
éayas) in the first stage (1. not contradicting the teachers, 
gurus, etc., 2. living on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 3. remaining master of one’s 
thought by subduing passions and temptations, etc.) which, 
being infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
‘the world of the Bodhisattvas whose dispositions are pure’ 
(suddhadhyasaya). 

There are ten ‘ applicstions of the mind to the intellectual 
dispositions’ (chittasayamanaskdra) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘ entrances into the sight of dharma’ (dharmaloka- 
praveéga ; ct. the dharmalokamukha of the Lalita) for the fourth, 
ten ‘equalities of pure dispositions’ (visuddhasayasamata) for 
the fifth, ten ‘ equalities of the Law’ (dharmasamatd) for the 
sixth, ten ‘excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means’ (upayaprajnabhinirhrtamar- 
gantararambhavisesa) which cause him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ‘sciences introductory to 
the real truth’ (paramarthdavatarajiiana). 

But although these bhumis are more and more rich in 
qualities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 


The first seven stages together constitute the 
‘active’ career of the Bodhisattva, during which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work (prayogikacharyd, sabhoga°, 
sabhisamskara’).§ The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and ‘intellectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues (jidnabhiyna- 
charya; cf. Lalita, 35, 5). 

The Bodhisattvabhimi, utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Dasabhimaka, but organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Vehicle (cf. the Viswddhimagga), establishes the 
following distribution: Stages i.-vii. constitute 
the charydapratipattibhimi, ‘stage of exercise.’ 

Bocondataces The Immaculate (vimalda). Practice 
of Morality (adhisila). 

Third stage. The Iluminating (prabhakari). 
Reflexion (adhichitta). 

Fourth stage. The Radiant (archigmati). Know- 
ledge (adhiprajia), first part: cultivation (t.¢. 
meditation) of the bodhipaksya dharmas. 

Fifth stage. The Invincible (sudurjaya). Know- 
ledge, second part: cultivation of the noble 
truths (satya). 

* The words in parentheses are wanting in the Dagabhumaka. 

+ The same as the well-known rmilokamukha (Lalita, 
p. 81, Kern, i. 405). See next note. i 

{ ‘To show a hundred bodies,’ the phrase of the Daséabhu- 
maka, is replaced in the Bodhisattvabhumt by the words: 
praetor mae dharmamukhénam kdyaéatam 
= The phrase avabhasabhumi (Lankavatara, 68, 6) possibly 
refers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards (abhimukhi), 
Knowledge, third part: cultivation of de- 
pendent origination Wraniyasamutpada), 

Seventh stage. The Far-going (durangaméa) 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas (bodhisattvabuddhivichara), the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
(nirnimitta), and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation (nirodhasamdapatti). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence (bhitakotwihara), but he does not 
realize annihilation (nirodham sadksdtkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahma), so he has not yet 
escaped from the domain of passion (Klesa). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions (abhisamskdra), and with 
‘the act of turning oneself’ (abhoga) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion (na saklesah) in the 
sense that any passion whatsoever would work 
in him; he is not free from passion (na 
nihklesah) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 
quate of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 

rhats and the Pratyekabuddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adhimukti) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when he is only on the threshold of his course (adikar- 
mika), are pregnant with the Bodhi and the salvation of all 
peines. Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhats and 
the tyekabuddhas. These, however, are in enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (vitardgatva), but also of lofty 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six bhwmis, 
the Bodhisattva is inferior to them. From this point of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such is 


the teaching of the Mattreyavimokga and the Dagabhumaka 
(Madhyamakavatara, 18-20). 


3. Third Period: The last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas.—The eighth ‘stage’ is called the 
Steadfast, or rather the Immovable (achala).* Ite 
characteristic is the possession of that supreme 
virtue called the anutpattikadharmaksanti (‘ up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things ’).t 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from all 
nimittagrahana (‘ particular and eager act of atten- 
tion’), but also from all abhoga (‘ turning towards, 
taking into consideration’). Heisimmovable. His 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are infinitely numerous, merciful, and fruitful, but 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him; as also all movement 
(samudachaéra) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvana, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of the vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them, They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha: ‘Your ‘‘ patience in the real truth” 
(paramarthaksdnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent ; but you possess neither the ten powers 

* Other names are : stage of the royal prince (kumara*), stage 
without return (anivartya), stage of nirvana, ‘settled’ stage 
fig acai tasyam trtiyaniyatipatapatito bhavati, see 
p. 7458, and p. 7468, n. *). In iconography, Bodhisattvas 
always appear with royal ornaments. The title of Manjuéri, 
Kumara, is well known. 

in this kganti, also called paramdrthakganti, see below, 
Pp. J. 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
bur bodies, our knowledge (jiana), our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhisattva remains 
in existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body infinitely (apramdnakdyavibhakti) ; he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties (vasita), and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, ‘stage of the Good Ones’ (sddhu- 
matt), ‘of the prince imperial’ (yauwvardjya),t is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the ‘tranquil deliverances’ 
(santavimoksdsantusti), and who acquires the know- 
ledge called pratisamvid (cf. patisambhida), especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
(pratibhana, see Lalita, 35, 19). 

The tenth stage, ‘Cloud of the Law,’ is called 
also the ‘stage of Consecration’ (abhisekabhimi) or 
“stage of the Arrival at the End’ (nisthagamana- 
bhumi). The Bodhisattva becomes wortny of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make him equal, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of the samadhis (‘contemplations’), that of ‘the 
excellent consecration in omniscience’ (sarvajia- 
navisesabhiseka). The Buddhas consecrate him.t 
He acquires innumerable ‘deliverances,’ ‘magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (dharants), super- 
natural powers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become a 
‘cloud of the Law,’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and 
causes the growth of the harvest of merits; he is 
still a Bedhisatcva, and renders homage to the 
Buddhas, as we see in the Lotus of the True Law; 
bat, to use the strong expression of the Bodhi- 
sattvabhimi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tathagata (tathagatas tathagatabhitas cha bodhi- 
sattoah . . . aharmam desayanti). 

A word must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas (buddhabhumi) or ‘the universal splendour’ 
samantaprabha), or ‘stage of non-appearance’ (nirabhasae, 

nkav. 49), as opposed to the stages in which something is 
shown to the mind (avabhasaz). It is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of the Great Vehicle (see 
art. Mandyina), but the question may be asked what is the 
difference between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the end (nigthdgata). We are assured that this difference 
is very great, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres- 
sion. The knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of superlative brightness (suviguddha) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight in broad daylight excels sight in semi-darknegss, 


or even (and this seems to go further) as the newly-born child 
excels the embryo, etc. ee i, 11. vi.). 


The Madhyamakdvataéra of Chandrakirti, the 
greatest Madhyamika authority known to the 
pee writer on this subject, gives a slightly 

ifferent idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a funda- 
mental one—it is difficult to pass judgment upon 
such literature—we recapitulate here the informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement : 

Chandrakirti establishes an intimate connexion § between the 
bhumis and the perfect virtues (paramitds), which exist in all 
the ‘stages,’ but which assume predominance in turn, 

(1) The Joyful stage (pramuditd) is the domain of charity 


(dana)—charity, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilized by knowledge of the void. 


(2) The Immaculate stage (vimald) is the domain of morality 


* Cf. the adhikarinas in Vedanta. 

+ And also niyatacharyabhumt. Yuvardja, ‘heir-apparent 
associated with the reigning sovereign in the government’ 
(Monier Williams), 

t See vol. i. p. 96>. Lalita has sarvajfajfandbhiseka. 

§ This connexion is pointed out in the Dasabhumaka, but 
almost entirely neglected in the Bodhisativabhumi. 





(Sila). The saint accumulates the ‘ten good paths of action’ 
infinitely pure—which is not the case in the preceding period. 
This purity consists especially in the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who is 
not murdered, is the ‘want of morality of those who practise 
morality.’ 

(3) In the Shining stage (prabhakar) the Bodhisattva ‘ shines’ 
by patience. Anger is the only evil that can in 4 moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries. The saint 
acquires the four trances (dhyana), the four ‘immeasurables’ 
(apramanya), and the five supernatural powers (abhijna). He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error, 
and triumphs over them in the world. 

(4) The Radiant stage (archigmati) is the domain of energy 
(virya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works, in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty-seven virtues connected with the Bodhi (bodht- 
paksikadharma), and also the complete surrender of the idea 
of ‘mine.’ 

(5) In the Invincible stage (sudurjaya) meditation or ecstasy 
(samadhi, dhyana) predominates. The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(anulomiki kganti), or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth (savhvrtt and paramarthasatya) (see p. 751). 

(6) The ‘Turned towards’ stage (abhimukhi), the domain in 
which prajia (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ‘dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. The prajna 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhasamapatti (‘de- 
struction-trance ’), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajiia and the pre-eminence of 
charity, etc. Who then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, t.e. vacuity (¢unyata), which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching? Those who, though they are 
‘ordinary men,’ show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which they will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the mind so well, will be 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a Bodhisattva arrived at the first 
aagethe Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
interpretation of the Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of Nagarjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-going stage (durangama), together with the 
perpetual ‘ecstasy of annihilation,’ there . prerells the pertec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e. upayakausalapadramita),* these 
means leading towards (i.) the acquisition of the Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, (6) knowledge of the elements of existence, (c) 
desire for Bodhi, (d) non-surrender of existence, (¢) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (f) burning energy ; and (ii.) the ‘ ripen- 
ing’ of creatures, (a) making their insignificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (6) implanting in them great roots of merit, (¢) 
removing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) In the Immovable stage (achala) predominates the virtue 
of resolves (prapidhadnaparamita).t The Bodhisattva is no 
longer in the world of becoming (samhsdara), but, by virtue of his 
sovereignty over things (pranidhanavasita), he appears in the 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(9) In the Sadhumati the Bodhisattva is called ‘ ” (eddhu). 
Development of the balapdramita takes place, t.e. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. 

(10) In the ‘Cloud of the Law’ there is jidnaparamita, ex- 
cellence and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

The Sutralankara (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10f.) 
gives the following scheme: 

(1) Adhimukticharyabhumi.—Sambhdara (equipment, exer- 
tion, preparation) in order to enter a true bhumi, to become a 
Bodhisattva. 

(2) Bhiimis i.-vi—Sambhdra towards animittatva (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is obtained in the 

(3) viith bhumt. There is sambhdra towards andbhogata 
(absence of turning oneself), which is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhumis. There is sambhara towards 
abhiseka (consecration), which is obtained in the 

(5) xth bhumi. There is sambhara to 

(6) Buddhabhimi, or nigthagamana, ‘arriving at the goal.’ 


IV. SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE BODHISATTVA, A 
FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.—The ques- 
tion now presents itself: What is the connexion 
between the follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspires to Buddhahood, but who is, properly speak- 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva residing in the gotra 
oradhimukticharya bhimi, and the real Bodhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and te what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he may 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 


* The description is borrowed from the Bodhisattvabhimi. 
t See above, p. 743», n. §. 
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and knowledge, in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven ‘stages,’ 
being generous, moral, patient, energetic, medita- 
tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to be employed in saving others. If the 
‘ sovereignties’ (vasita), the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

Santideva, a 7th centu theologian, who is at the same time 
a writer of merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodhi, or Introduction to the Practice of the 
Bodhisativas, in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regarding the 
‘stages.’ Bodhisattvas in possession of stages, great Bodhi- 
sattvas (bodhisattva mahasattva or mahabodhisattva or daga- 
bhumiévara bodhisativa) intervene only as protecting and helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they constitute the third 
‘jewel’ (ratna), t.e. the Order (sangha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two ‘ jewels’ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhumis. He is only a beginner 
(ddikarmika), subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 

1. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi.—Every disciple of the Mahayana aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas (bodhisattvasam- 
vara). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, he is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 
dates for arhat-ship (s‘ravakaydna), to enter mon- 
astic life. Legend informs us that the future Sak- 
yamuni was often called ‘householder’ (grhapati), 
and Sakyamuni was in fact married. But there 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home (pravrajita) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute a rule 
(vinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
MAHAYANA (bodhisattvapratimoksa). Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the ‘ vocation’ 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 

The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under the direction of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works with 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

a. The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 
in all creatures, is infinite and ee RS By what power can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men? This totally dis- 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sins. It assures happiness during the round of existences. Itis 
a pledge of the supreme happiness of the Buddhas for one’s self 
and one’s neighbour. All honour to the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 
salvation of men !’ , 

(2) ‘1 worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodhi (vandand). Possessing nothing, 
by reason of my sins, how can I render unto them the worship 
(piija) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
universe which I offer them in thought. But I am wrong, I do 

something, I give myself unreservedly, by pure affec- 
toa to the Buddhas and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 
1 am their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sins. I 
know how harmful these sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them ypeneearans). I see and you see them as they are, pardon 
them !’ 

(3) ‘But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to the 
Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions which, 
among ordinary men, for a time prevent evil re-births. I rejoice 
in the pelivereiee pained by the arhats. I delight in the state 
of Buddha and hisattva, possessed by the Protectors of the 
world (punyanumodand). I entreat the Buddhas to preach the 
Law for the salvation of the world (adhyegand). lLentreat them 
to delay their entrance into nirvana (ydchana). All the merit 
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acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures an 
to the attainment of the B . I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those who are thirsty (paripadmana), 
I give myself, all that I am and shall be in my future existences, 
to creatures (dtmabhdvaparitydga). In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the obliga- 
tions of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I conceive the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise in their 
order my obligations (chittotpdda,-or vow, prapidht).’ * 

This, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the ‘production of the 
thought’ (chittotpdda, a shortened form of bodhichit- 
totpada). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. Sula 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner (adikarmika), a 
neophyte, ‘a seed of Buddha,’ ‘a young shoot of 
Buddha’ (buddhabija, buddhankura). Of course 
the ‘production of thought’ in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticharya (see above, 
p. 745°), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of thought’ which con- 
stitutes the so-called ‘ Joyous stage.’ 

The series of pious deeds (bhadracharyd= ‘auspi- 
cious practice’) just mentioned (from ‘ adoration,’ 
vandand, to ‘ prewsts yachanda) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, but also a daily ritual (vidhi), the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element (ertehicnucihon Y which must be set 
in motion three times a day and three times a 
night: (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) acquiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of the saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits (parindmand) and the vow 
(pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship (pija- 
vidhti) which is called ‘supreme worship’ (anut- 
tarapija), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 





'decuple, according to the elements into which it is 


broken up. 

2. Protection, growth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi.—The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice (charyd) to the vow (remahy, 
There is therefore a double duty which may be 
traced to a ie be principle : (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi (bodhichittapramdada), and (b) 


* These formulas of Santideva (Bodhicharyavatara) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
in the Dharmasangraha (see p. 3, note), in the Svayambhu- 
purdza, p. 11Z7f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction ; see ADIBUDDHA), in some Tantras, e.g. Chandama- 
harogana, iv. 5, in Nepalese manuals and anthologies like the 
Adikarmapradipa and the Kriydsamuchchaya ev. 110, 
fol. 35; Foucher, Iconographie, ii. 8; see Poussin, Etudes et 
Matériauz, 106 and 226; and, on the Chinese authorities 
Chavannes, ‘Les Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh-Gaya,’ RHR 


xxxvi. 1). 

In the Sikgdsamuchchaya, p. 280 f., Santideva gives informa- 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadra- 
charyd, ‘propitious practice,’ a work in Gatha dialect, which 
exists in the original, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (Nanjio, 1142; 
translated a.D. 746-771), then the Aksayamatisutra (Nanjio, 74; 
trans. A.D. 265-316), the Ratnamegha (A.D. 503), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddhaghoga on the ‘taking of refuge’ 
(Sumangalavil. &. 231 f.), the first allurements of the Bhadra- 
charyé. Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms, the essence of our ritual, viz. the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attasanniyydtana). As regards 
confession of sins, the part it plays in ancient Buddhism is well 
known, In art. Karma will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle. 

+ There are several works entitled T’riskandhaka, ‘ work on 
the three elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
subject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.p. 590, Bodhicharydv. v. 98-99, 
Sikgas. 290, 1; Takakusu, J-T'sing, p. 75, note). Another treata 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cf. Itivuttaka, § 59, Kandj. 
Mdo, xxiii. 17). It is difficult to identify Mahdvyut. 65, 59. 
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continued watchfulness over mind and body 
(samprajanya). Y 
(a) The Bodhisattva has bound himself by a formal promise in 
resence of the Buddhas and of all creatures. If he breaks 
Enis promise, he will lose himself, or, if he is saved, it is solely 
through the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed about by the 
wer of sin and by the thought of Bodhi, dragged downwards 
y the one, exalted by the other, he will require a long period 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva stage. Now is the time when 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth as man, 
rivileged, as by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the Law 
which takes place in this world only at long intervals), endued 
with faith (¢raddha) which makes him able to exercise himself in 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘day of health’ to enable him to 
avoid incurable diseases, i.e. sin. For the hells retain their prey 
a long time. If any one falls into them, as one continues to 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to fear hell (sashvega), to wage a desperate warfare 
with the passions, and to observe the rules (siks@) of morality. 
(b) But how can he keep the rules, if he does not keep watch 
over his fictile thought? Thought, like an elephant in rut, must 
be bound to the post of the Law by the memory of the Law (smrtt) 
and constant and careful watching (samprajanya). And the 
benefit of this mastery, of this taming of thought ‘which goes 
where it is wished, and stops when it is wished,’ is two-fold : not 
only will faults against morality be avoided, but power will be 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, 
beginning with charity : the desire to give outweighs everything, 
even when no gift is actually possible, etc. _ 7 
The disciple, being master of his thought, will 
be able to practise the perfect virtues (padramita), 
that is to say, the first six. Santideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues of pranidhana, 
bala, and jnana, which belong ever only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stages ; his examina- 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 


energy, meditation, and knowledge. 
The means or resource (upayakausalya) is nothing else than 
ems which aids the disciple to understand vacuity 


‘prajfia), and the understanding of vacuity which helps him in 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, he knows that sins are not 
sins. When he has the good of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see Siksds., 164, 16). 

3. Virtue of giving (dana) or compassion (karund, 
krpa), or, if the term be preferred, of charity, is, 
as we have seen, the cardinal principle in the 
career of the Bodhisattva. If any one aspires 
to Buddhahood, and not to arhat-ship, it is be- 
cause he thinks: ‘My neighbour suffers his pain 
just as I sufier mine; why should I be anxious 
about myself, and not about him?’* The result 
is that the dana whose highest expression is found 
in the ‘production of the thought of Bodhi,’ 
although it is the humblest of virtues,+ is never- 
theless the most important.t 

‘The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of knowledge, he perceives some advantage 
therein for his neighbour.’ Not only ought medita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to be 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity binding on monks, it is said, was 
violated by a certain Bodhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compassion is therefore the great 
resource (updya) in the sense that, every con- 
sideration whatever being laid aside, it saves the 
Bodhisattva from all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty.§ It is also 
the supreme means (updadya) of conciliating creatures 
(sangrahavastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
almsgiving, affability, and obligingness, and shar- 
ing the joy and the sorrow of others.||_ It is because 
he possesses this benevolence (maztrt), because he 

* See Bodhicharydv. vii. 90 f. 

+ Because, in principle at least, it is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who has pity, of the person to whom something is given, and, 
lastly, of alms (see above, p. 740>). It also includes emo- 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generosity does 
not save a man from hell, as morality does, but it ‘qualifies’ 
re-birth. A ‘moral’ miser will be re-born as a man, but as a 
man miserable indeed ; a generous sinner will be re-born as an 


animal, but as a noble animal, as an infernal being, but in a 
special and tolerable hell, etc. 

t Pity is the only virtue to which he must apply himself. The 
others will follow of themselves. See Aryadharmasangiti, 
quoted ad Bodhicharyd». ix. 76. 

§ See the important texts cited in Siksdsamuchchaya, 164, 8. 

f Bee Kern, Manual, p. 67, and above, p. 741 and n. ft. 


makes use of ‘it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to be called by that name 
(Bodhisattvabhumi, 1. viii.). But whatever the 
virtue of generosity may be, it must not stand in 
the way of its aim, must not be unreasonable or 
excessive (atitydga). It is especially after he has 
conquered a stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to be useful to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodhisattva more capable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. oreover, 
there is a gradation among gifts : to give one’s flesh 
is good, but to give spiritual food, to preach the Law 
(Ghaemadans is certainly better. It is not neces- 
sary to follow Sakyamuni’s example and allow 
one’s self to be devoured by a tigress, when safety 
(abhayadana) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi.* 

4. Morality or virtue ($la).—The essence of 
Sila is self-preservation (4tmabhavaraksa) for the 
sole purpose of benefiting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re-birth in hell can be 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re-births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodhisattva. For this purpose, 
morality must be practised. It is no less necessary 
to avoid scandal. Every future Buddha, however 
great his sins, must be revered by men: if they 
despise him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
the risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 
of the Law, by never forsaking ‘ spiritual friends,’ 
by keeping constant watch over the state of soul 
and body, he succeeds in avoiding all harmful 
actions (anarthavivarjana) and fruitless motion 
(nisphalaspandana), and in preserving good deeds 
(punyaraksda). 

The Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
virtue of abstention (nivrttisila), which was the 
whole sia of ancient Buddhism, from positive 
virtue (pravrtti?) ; and it does not set apart the 
paramitads, which have no practical existence the 
one without the other. The following account, 
which is offered as a specimen (according to Bodhi- 
sattvabhiimi, I. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
details, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
Yogacharas understood it. It will be noticed that 
all the ‘ perfect virtues’ are examined according 
to the same subdivision. 


i. What is morality or virtue (#lasvabhdva)? Not to violate 
the rule. It has four elements: (1) shame (apatrapya) with re- 
gard to others, (2) purity of intention and modesty (Arz) with 
regard to one’s self, (3) reformation after transgression, and (4) 
regard for the Law (adara), which keeps the Law ever present 
in the mind (smrti). 

ii. Morality in general (sarvaéila) has two aspects: as regards 
householders Grispakpagate) and monks ( pravrajitapakgagata). 
It has three elements : (1) observance of the rules of life ( prdatt- 
mokgasathvara), which apply to seven categories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens (stkgamdna), novices (ramanera), 
and the laity of both sexes ; showing disregard for the pains and 
pees of the world, like a king undismayed by the loss of 

is kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not take delight 
even in honours duly conferred on him; he loves solitude even 
in the midst of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, etc.) ; (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
ciples (kugaladharmasangraha) with a view to enlightenment, 
devotion to study, reflexion and meditation, respect for the 
teacher, ministry to the sick, confession in presence of the 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the brethren (sahadharmika), 
patience, etc.;(3) morality applied to the conquest and conse- 
quently to the conversion of one’s neighbour ; association with 
neighbours in their good and useful undertakings, and in their 
troubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
and exhortation concerning worldly and supernatural things, 
gratitude and requital for help received, deliverance from fear, 
soothing the pain that results from want of enjoyments, be- 
stowing the necessaries of life on the destitute, gathering dis- 


* For some interesting details see Bodhicharydv. v. 83-87. On 
the giving of flesh, cf. Mahdvagga, vi. 23, and Takakusu, I-Tsing, 
p. 198. The gift of the Bodhisattva is thus defined in 4bhidhar- 
makosa; samyak sambodhyartham sarvasattvarthath cha, in 
opposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made with a 
view to heaven, to reputation, to the ‘ ornamentof thought,’ etc. 
On the legends of the charity of the Bodhisattva see Jatakamdald, 
ix. and passim. 
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aiples by generosity, etc., behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there is no trouble, compliance 
with the thoughts of men who need conversion (chittanuvar- 
tana), having recourse when necessary to punishments, by 
mystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Vajra- 
pani or some other mighty Yaksa to appear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing eb multiplying 
his personality, passing through walls, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some curious details, logically deduced from 
the definition of the Bodhisattva. There are certain acts, 
wicked in themselves (prakrtisdvadya), which, committed 
with good intention by a Bodhisattva ‘skilled in the means,’ 
not only are not culpable, but are even highly meritorious. 
When he sees a robber eee to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvas, the saint 
will kill him, Srinking at the same time: ‘It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.’ [In the 
game way, wicked kings may be dethroned; those who take 
the Boopersy of the Buddhist church or violate stupas may be 
deprived of the fruit of their robberies, lest in their pride of 

session they increase their sin still more. Directors also 
vaiyaprtyakara, adramika) who waste the property of the 
Order must be set aside.) For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent a 
woman conceiving hatred—but not in the case of a married 
woman ; nor does this rule apply to monks. Similar excep- 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality. 
fii. Difficult virtue (duhkara) is practised (1) when a man 
leaves high estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Bodhisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (8) when he practises such a high degree 
of upacn ess and care that he hardly ever commits even 


a i 

fv. All-round virtue (sarvatomukha). From this point of 
view morality is quadruple : (1) acquired (samdtta), in so far as 
the vows taken are of three kinds (ii. 1-3) ; (2) natural ( prakrti*), 
in virtue of which the Bodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, acts purely in thought, word, and deed; ae 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (4) associated 
ars the expedienta, t.¢. with the four ‘elements of popu- 


ity. 

vy. Virtue of a good man (satpuruga®) : (1) he is virtuous, (2) 
he inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
sympathy for those like-minded, (5) when he falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

vi. Omni-form virtue (sarvdkdra) is of thirteen classes, 
divided into two ups of six and seven respectively: (1) 
turned towards enlightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
the precepts, (3) pices in sinless joy because free from the 
two extremes of uxury and asceticism, (4) Perpetual, (5) firm, 
(6) possessed of virtue’s ornament and if the ornament of 
virtue; and (1) negative virtue (nivrttie) in abstaining from 
murder, etc., (2) positive ( a) by the accumulation of 


tse! 


merits with a compassionate aim, (3) watchfulness in guarding 
both the negative and the positive, (4) ‘ ripening ’ the marks of 
a Great Man (i.e. of a Buddha), (5) reflexion (adhichitta), (6) 
fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of others. 

vii. Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, havin 
regard to the principle, ‘Do not to others what you would no 
have others do to you’ (vi, Lye actragcortaey J 

viii. Virtue as pleasant in this world as in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions: (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forbidden them, (2) allowing what ought to be 
allowed, (3) gaining the sympathy of others, and (4) reproving 
them—the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

ix. Purified virtue is ten-fold ; itis cially ‘ well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to obtain the Bodhi and not 
to secure sustenance; it is attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist rules), free from exaggera- 
tion, looseness, or asceticism, and leads to nirvana. It confers 
various blessings: grace and acceptance by the Buddhas (Bud- 
dhath rpuiel ed ale death in serene joy, re-birth amon; 
Bodhisattvas equal or superior in merit, still more pert 
morality in the future, etc. , ; 

5. Patience (ksanti).— Patience is three-fold : 
endurance of suffering (duhkhadhivasanaksants), 
of injuries ( Ts sepsis page of insight into 
the law (dharmanidhyana® ; cf. Majyh. ii. 175). 
This last heading (=dharmesu samyaksantirana°, 
Bodhisattvabhimi, 1. vi.) is divided in the books 
of the Great Vehicle into three stages: ghosdnuga, 
anulomiki, anutpattikadharmaksanti. 

The Pali Abhidharma (Vibharga, 325 and 328) shows (1) that 
kgdntit is equivalent to difthi (Gewpia), rucht (‘pleasant _ad- 
hesion’), muti (‘understanding’); (2) that dharmanidhydana- 

anti is the same as (satya) anulomikaksanti, that is, regarding 

things as fragile, grievous, and insubstantial, in conformity 
with the four noble truths; and (3) that this kgdnti is pro- 





* Bee art. leg Vocal kes dgatocape rp of the Bodhisattvas, 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations. 

+ It would pe rothg beyond the limits of this article to detail 
the various ksantis in the path of the srotadpannas, and of the 
kgantis regarded as high states of abstraction belonging to 
‘worldly’ (laukika) aaaiitationis 


that ‘things are not produced,’ that the 
substantial reality, but that even their p 
only an illusion. 









duced either by teaching (which corresponds to the ghoga- 
nugda kganti), or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
adnulomiki kganti of the Skr. texts). There remains the anut- 


pattikadharmaksanti,* of which no trace is to be found in the 


Pali Abhidharma, and which consists in supporting the view 
not only have no 
luction by causes is 


t 
The name of moe applied to ‘insight into the law’ is 


justified from a double point of view: (1) resistance and resig- 
nation of mind are necessary to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the non-existence of things 


: those who do not ‘uphold the 
rofound teaching’ (gambhiradharmakgantt) are numerous; 
2) this estimate of the reality of things is anjessential element of 


patience in the ordinary sense. 


tideva, however, pays little heed to scholastic distinctions. 


He summarizes, in an eloquent but hardly systematic account, 
the reasons that eee, patience from the ree Paes: point of 
view, and make 


it an essential element of the spi 


0 i tual life. 
Impatience or anger is the 


eatest of sins, 


especially for a Bodhisattva, who, by definition, 
is a ‘ being of goodness.’ 


It destroys all merits. 
Even during the earthly life it causes great un- 
happiness. Anger must be destroyed, and the dis- 
content, born of desire or of dislike, that nourishes 
it. What is the use of discontent? 

Suffering is the common lot of men; there is 
lenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
oses, by custom, all its bitterness; it is very 

useful, as it arouses pious fear of sin, pity for 
sufferers, love for Buddhas who deliver from it, 
disgust for existence, both perishable and penible. 

nger, again, is not aroused by physical suffering, 
because we know that it is caused by the trouble 
of the bodily humours (cf. the medical theory of the 
Greeks). It is also foolish to be angry with men 
who injure us, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of causes, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the wicked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘My enemy takes a stick to beat me, 
and I have assumed this body, liable to be wounded, 
and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ought to consider him almost as 
beneficial as the Buddhas, for he affords me the 
Spporte nly of practising patience, and forgiveness 
of wrongs, which blots out my sins. Am I to 
make this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation ? we us rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let us 
think of means of saving them in spite of them- 
selves, as the Buddhas do. As for anger pro- 
voked by slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against the 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts,’ etc.t 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid of the gross illusion that inspires the words, 
‘My enemy is an obstacle to ad good works.’ Is 
there a more meritorious work than patience? 
What does it matter if my enemy tries to injure 
mc? He is none the less my benefactor. ow 

can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how can we please the Buddhas, except by lovin 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most crue. 
enemies? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. The 
identify themselves with creatures. It is the Bud- 
dhas themselves who appear to us in human form. 

6. Energy (virya).—The virtue of energy or 
‘effort for good ’ (kusalotsaha) is necessary for the 
acquirement of merit and knowledge. Its enemies 
are (1) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 
(2) attachment to the pleasures of this world, and 
(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. 


To conquer these enemies it is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the dangers to which we are exposed. ‘I am in the 





* See p. 7448, n. ||, and p. 747». 

+ See artt. MApHYAMIKAS and ManiyAna. 

{ Cf. de Groot, Code du Mahayana, p. 109, which commands 
men to defead with arms the Buddhas, the Church, and the 
State; and preceding column. 
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power of the passions, like a fish in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the net of re-births, threatened by death 
and by the guardians of the hells. Thou hast boarded this 
vessel, which is the human state; cross the river of suffering ; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find this vessel again?’ (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
joy of good works. (3) To remember what Sakyamuni said: 
“These supreme Buddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipankara, etc., were 
insects, flies, and little worms; it was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, so difficult to 
obtain.’ ‘Now I have already gained the human estate ; the 
most difficult part is accomplished! The task of the Bodhi- 
sattvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, is it really distressful? The Luddha is 
a clever physician; by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices with ease, and besides ‘‘the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego.” * By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvana. He arrives at nirvana more quickly than 
the future arhats (srdvakas).’ t ; 

To increase his ‘energy’ (viryavardhana) the Bodhisattva 
mancuvres his ‘ armies,’ which are: 

(1) Desire (chhanda or Subhachhanda), the root of all merit: 
‘What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every good quality! . . . Those 
whose works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amita- 
bha.’ (2) Pride (mana), (a) the pride of work, ‘it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve ; let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me’; (0b) pride against the pas- 
sions: ‘Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions (upaklega)? The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride’ ; (c) pride of power or endurance (éaktt) : 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions (savikleéa).t (3) 
Joy (rati), by virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges into another, like the elephant, under the mid- 
day sun, into the lake. ‘He whose happiness is in action 
itself’ seeks in action nothing but action. (4) Abandonment 
(muktt): he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers fail. (5) Exclusive application 
(tatparya), especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha. If he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds?) he grieves, and reflects: ‘ What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?’ (6) Self-mastery 
(atmavidheyatd) : ‘ Never does he forget the Buddha’s sermon 
on attention (apramdda). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-plant obeys the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so, in body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself according to his will. It is thus that magical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.’ 

7. Contemplation (samadhi) or meditation (dhy- 
dna).—Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
which, as we shall see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupposes the simultaneous 
action of two factors: isolation of the body (kaya- 
wiveka), t.e. life in retirement; § and isolation of 
thought (chittaviveka), %.e. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary development, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
deva deserves great praise for treating them with much 
pag Ea and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
to describe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life ‘in the 
midst of fools,’ ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sympathies are 
easily gained’; but he requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame and sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 





* Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attained the ‘suppression of all attachment’ 
(vitaragatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways: (1) grief (vipakaphala), which produces increase 
of compassion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (nigyandaphala), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhyamakavatara, 29, 10 
and 50, 1). 

t See MAHAYANA. 

t Pride, mana, manana, manyand, abhimana (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sin, worse than murder, 
etc. Mara endeavours by all means to produce such delusion 
in the ‘beginning’ Bodhisattva (achirayanasamprasthita). 

§ It must be borne in mind that the ‘isolation of the body’ is 
not the true ‘isolation’ ; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual friends’ (kalyana- 
mitra); that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than the forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
buddha (Astasdhasrika, p. 391, 11). 


(asubhabhavand, kayusmrtywpasthana), on cemeteries, etc., 
which. belong to the’ Little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘What painful efforte 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this body, 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, so mean in comparison 
with the spiritual body of the Bodhisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell! Not the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahood. The sufferings 
of those who are subject to desire are immeasurable and 
barren.’ u A 

The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
being detached (vivikta). It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to be applied, and 
to be deeply Fee Ligne by them. This is, properly 
speaking, dhyana (‘meditation,’ ‘ecstasy’). The 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of systems of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom (prajia). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation’ may 
be meant (1) practice of the dhyanas and the 
samdpattis of ancient Buddhism; (2) study of 
the four truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute); this is the theory of Chandrakirti 
in the Madhyamakavatadra; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion’ (smrtyupasthana), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajfa, 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things. * 

In the Bodhicharyavatara Santideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of pharity 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bept on the objects of 
knowledge (jfreydvarana), Santideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the disposal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion (kleéa- 
varana). The nothingness of the ego does not 
warrant us in remaining inactive; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
(raga, dvesa), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind of error (moha); that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘purifies’ the mind by emptying it (moha=jneya- 
varana, Suddha=Ssinya). - 

Santideva’s plan is so ‘orthodox,’ and at the same time, so 
far as can be judged, so original, that it will be well to givea 
detailed analysis of this part of his book, in which there is 
much to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the pardtmasamatd, the 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the paratmaparivartana, 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes a clear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (virya) 
is strong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, all the merits of a Bodhisattva, 

(1) Paradtmasamatda, making no difference between self and 
neighbour, is the essence of the obligations of a tuture Buddha 
(bodhisattvasamhyara). (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
beings, Joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me, It means the same for others. It is the same with suffering. 
I must do for others what I do for myself. I must destroy my 
neighbour’s sorrow, just because it is sorrow like my own. 
I must serve my neighbour, because he is a living being as 
IT am. (}) If any one should object, ‘My neighbour's sorrow 
is his sorrow, not mine,’ the reply is, ‘What you call your 
sorrow is such only by an illusion; there is no permanent ego 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which series 
does not exist in itself, any more than a row of ants), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual unit. There is 





* See Santideva, Sikgdsamuchchaya, xii-xiv 
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therefore no existing being to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
whom we can say ‘‘Ats sorrow,” or who can say ‘‘ my sorrow.”’ 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the schools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature; 
if it is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it-is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whose spirits are 
fortified in the ‘equivalence of the self and theneighbour,’ and 
for whom personal joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of tue condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of joy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirvana, in com- 
parison with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self, or expect a reward; you are only doing what is quite 
natural 


ry : 
(2) Pardtmaparivartana.—It is owing to the influence of 
false judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the iHusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elements called the body. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ‘self,’ and, as far as the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is really very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour as people of the world treat 
their ‘self’; he treats his ‘self’ as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours. Santideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says: ‘i shall regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find my real self first among 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this self, and I am not; he is rich, 
raised, happy; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it is evidently 
use he is great in this world, and I am small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of my vices? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if he is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, in the pride 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the saints.’ In this 
way the Bodhisattva energetically voices the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk is only too apt to 
despise; and, while excusing his neighbour, he eagerly seeks 
every occasion to humble himself. us our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego’; ‘Renounce, O my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were so foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
is no doubt that you would deliver me to the demons, the 
guardians of hell. How often, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, and for what long tortures! 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the 
slave of your own interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’* 


8. Knowledge, or wisdom, as it is usually called 
by Europeans (prajnaparamita),t is the supreme 
virtue. Tt is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is (tattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 

ssession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
Shas possess it at the state of fruit ee ita) ; 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ (hetubhita prajia, 
bijabhita). As the prajid of the Mahayana is 
strongly contrasted with the prajfd of the Little 
Vehicle, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahayanist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
in artt. DEPENDENT ORIGINATION, MAHAYANA, 


*The pardtmasamatd and the pardtmaparivartana, which 
are practically no more than a translation of the doctrines of 
the prajfid, purify, according to the author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
tience. 
i The definitions of the word PEOIRaP ae ernie appear con- 
tradictory. The prajid, being @ general way the exact 
knowledge of all things (sarvadharmegu yathavadvyavastha- 
na Alna, is called prajiiaparamita in so far sé it bears on the 
real nature (paramarthagrahapapravrtta), and jrdnaparamita 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth (samurti, . (See Bodhisattvabhumi, ut. 
iv.). [The Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jfana, i.e. 
prajfia (which assures them of final nirvana), then laukika 
yhana, i.e. jana (which endows them with all the privileges of 
® Buddha in order to help fellow-beings); see Sutralankara, 
xiv. 42.) But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini- 
tion, and we find, inter alia, the following commentary : prajna 
pene) Buddhist philoeepe (adhyadtmavidyd), ) dialectics (hetu- 

idya), (3) medical art, (4) grammar, (5 arte (éilpa- 
karma). (See Bodhisattvabhumi, 1. xiv. 
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MADHYAMIKAS, VIJNANAVADINS. For Bodhisattva 
in Pali literature, see JATAKA. 


LirgraTuru.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA VALLEKE POUSSIN. 


BODOS.—1. Name and language.—The generic 
term ‘Bodo’ is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Ethnologically, the true Bodo race 
exists, In a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Valley), in Koch Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, and in the valley of the Surma 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. vt is probable 
that the low semi-Hinduized caste of Chandals or 
Namasiidras (now recognized as Hindus) are in 
fact of Bodo origin; but this cannot be settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains the Bodos have become largely Hin- 
duized, and have intermarried freely with Xhoma 
(g.v.) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with Hinduized neighbours, there are 
large communities of Bodo people, still speaking 
their Tibeto-Burman language and preserving the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live among the Bengalis of North Bengal 
are by them styled ‘Mech’ or ‘Mleccha,’ that is, 
‘Welsh’ or ‘barbarian.’ But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, in 
the person of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch Bihar, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king- 
dom of Pragjyotispur (see ASSAM). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true 08 or 
‘plains Kacharis’ (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the ¢erai, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, known as the Kachari Dwars or 
passes. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-ni-fisé, ‘sons of Boro,’* or ‘sons 
of the Man.’ (It should be noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
‘men.’ Other races are Bengali-men, English- 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people still unabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 Rabhas, 
speaking a similar language, but holding them- 
selves superior, apparently owing to a somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the Nagas on the East and the Khasis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. is branch call them- 
selves Di-ma-si.t They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of the Boro-ni-fis&é as widely as Italian differs 
from Spanish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at Dimapur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 


“The o in Boro is short, something like that in English 
‘hot,’ or rather like that in ‘dog.’ The central r is sometimes 
pronounced qd. 

t The ancient appellation of the hills inhabited by the Dimasa 
in Sanskrit authors is Higimbd ; and it is probable that Dima 
is the name of the former capital Dima-pur and in Dimas is 
derfved from (Hi)dimba. ‘ Kachar’ is properly the name of this 
hilly region. The portion of the valley of the Surma now called 
Kachar did not form part of the dominions of the Kachari Raja 
till the 17th cent., when it was acquired by him as the dowry 
of a Tippera princess whom he married.—O. J. Lyall. 
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by the invading Ahoms (see ASSAM), at Maibang in 
the centre of the Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
in what is now the British District of Kachar.* 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hills are some 3000 Hojais whose name is probably 
derived from the Bodo word Ha4-jo (i.e. ‘earth- 
high,’ ‘mountain’), and means ‘hill-folk.? They 
are very similar to their neighbours the Lalangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo hills; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs— 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha-jo. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them—those known to us as the Garos 
and Tipperas. The former now constitute the 
British Bistriet known as the Garo Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
of the similar State -of- Manipur, which lies be- 
tween Eastern Bengal and Upper Burma. The 
Garos are 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, ete., whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modified by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in epee even such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. 

2./Origins.—Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no written record. ey totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their Ahom 
conquerors. Their physical aspect renders it 
likely that they came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E. of the Assam Valley. The Mordans, 
the most easterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hukong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 

The story goes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Moylang, Moran, and Moyran. Moylang, the oldest, 
remained in Upper Burma; Moyran, the youngest, migrated 
into Nepal, and was there lost; whilst Moran, the second 
brother, is said to have crossed the Patkai pass, the route of 
many subsequent invasions, and to have settled on the Tiphuk 
or Diphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 

Linguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
speaking peoples and one or other of the races in 
pper Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, however, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have covered the whole of the 
Assam Valley, the greater part of Northern Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant si 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ale. 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Diphlu, Dipru, Dibong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tista, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kachér. (The word di or di in Bodo means 
‘water’ or ‘river.’) Those of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Dim4saé, Garos, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered and half-savage race. The Garos alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among the 

* The name Kachari now generally given to the Bodos and 
Dimisa by Hindus is derived from this kingdom of Kachar (see 
previous footnote). 


Nagas, of internecine warfare and head-hunting. 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce; and, owing to the efforts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Garo tribe is already converted to Christianity. _ 
3. Religion.—There is but little that can be said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole, 
except that they are of the animistic type. All 
the branches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by offerings of food, 
etc. Within historical times the Chutiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous Cg ash oa temple at Sadiya ; 
but this habit may have been due to imitation of 
the sacrificial habits of Saktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive pees and pk they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are septs, for instance, calling themselves Mosa- 
arti, ‘sons of the tiger,’ who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there are 
those who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Siju (the Euphorbia), and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-arti. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of these being Kuvéra, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which Kuvéra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 
he matriarchate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-going head of 
a contented and sete family. The tribes are 
mostly endogamous, if the expression can be used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule; but nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 
beyment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or of a 
efinite arrangement between the parents of the 
young people, which results in a present offered to 
the bride’s parents, or else a term of service on the 
bridegroom’s part in his father-in-law’s house. 
Running rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman is laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five such layers. So, 
when a male child is born, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamboo 
knives. A female child is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of the people to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos are great be- 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens; and 
though they have no professional priests, they 
employ wise women, who work themselves into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crops. 
There is a crude belief in a future life. Whena 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the corpse’s mouth to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if he will, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave, 
ee people will not touch these offerings, 
but children take them without scruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without help; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. : 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
simple and guileless race. They live on a soil 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
ehildren, they are occasionally given to fits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what suspicious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and sympathetic Europeans; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 
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under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
feasts, junketings, and all manner of merrymaking, 
Their language has now been investigated wit 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnographical position and their beliefs and 
customs still remains to be made. 


LirzraTurs.—B. H. Hodgson, Essay on the Kocch, Bédo, and 
Dhimal Tribes, Calcutta, 1847, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects, London, 1880; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kacharis (about to be published by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam); Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of rn Bengal and Assam); W. B. Brown, Outline 
Grammar, etc., of Deort Chutiya Language, Shillong 
‘Assam Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 

amrup (Assam Secretariat Press), 1895; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. iii. pt. ii., ‘ Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
Groups of the Tibeto-Burmese Lan, es’; j .D. Anderson, A 
Collection ef Kachari Folk Tales, etc. pet Secretariat Press), 
1896. J. D. ANDERSON. 
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ac gat (H. WHEELER ROBINSON), p. 
55. 


Buddhist (J. H. BATESON), p. 758. 
Christian (J. C. LAMBERT), p. 760. 


BODY.—1. Primitive ideas.—Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an importance far 
greater than that which belongs to most other 
groups of anthropological data. They do not 
simply ulustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invisible 

wers ; they show us what he thought of himself. 

or the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is pele ats. to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of y 
as the ‘organ’ of mind; his body was himself, 
pee attributes of various kinds, which we 

ave learnt to analyze into physical and mental 

oups, but which he learnt to class and explain 
on a different standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified with 
the breath or blood. This ‘physiological psy- 
chology’ is, of course, a special case of the gevera 
inability of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general tendency to find concrete 
support for his thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attributes as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. In fact, 
there can be few organs of the body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
group or other, credit for psychical activities. — 

The proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material as Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Golden Bough 
afford. Reference may be made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, as types of the evidence 
ee Sy ein icula: imals, or of 

custom 0 i icular organs of animals, or 
ot, hechegr a wleethat ¢ special iaeia fapeed to be 
connected with these organs may pass into the eater. Thus 





Egyptian (G. FoUcART), p. 763. 

Greek and Roman (W. CAPELLE), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 773. 


among certain African tribes: ‘Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valour; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the seat of intelligence; the skin of his forehead, which is 
regarded as the seat of perseverance ; his testicles, which are 
held to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths’ (Frazer, GB2 
ii. 357, where a large number of similar cases is given). 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical qualities of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witchcraft abounds in 
examples, but the field is much wider. Thus, Lady Anne 
Blunt monet concerning an Arab dispute as to the entage 
of a child: ‘The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue’ 
(A Pilgrimage to Nejd, i. 10). A probate Biblical example 
is found in the jealousy ordeal of Nu 5, on which see Gray’s 
*“Numbers’ (in ICC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. Asan example of the same principle applied 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
Hammurabi: ‘If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound witha lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 

entleman with the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 

he gentleman’s eye, one shall cut off his hands’ (Johns’ tr. 
p. 46). This is clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctor's 
eye would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(3) The physical qualifications for special offices and activities, 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in the ceremony of his initiation. If the hole closes up 
during his yon of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 523, 525). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set free, in some way deemed efficacious by primitive thought, 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for pro- 
fessional incantations. This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be ean as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resentin 
their use. us, Circumcision admits of no explanation, vali 
for primitive thought, which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with the 
period of puberty (ib. p. 261f.); but both receive adequate 
explanation, for primitive thought, asa acorns preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded by Howitt (p. 747): ‘A mother 
amputates the little finger of the mene hand of one of her 
female children as soon as it is born, in token of its appoint- 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.’ 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and oe about particular organs. 
One of the best known cases is that of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact ee ‘When women look 
into @ very clear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old, the removal 
is easier’ (On Dreams, p. 237 of Hammond's tr.). It is signifi- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early medicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units; see, for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Leech-Book of Bald,’ of which a summary is 
given by Payne (English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 

. 40). This corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Euting writes of present-day Bedawin: ‘Every disease is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 
only to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the personal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary’ (Tagbuch einer Reise in Inner- 
Arabien). In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic influences, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (cf. also the theory of mutilations as outlined above). 
‘ Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the alu 
the breast, the ekimmu the hips, the gallu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin’ (Jeremias, Hille und Paradies bei den Baby- 

vern, p. 18). 


Such illustrations, which might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, sufficiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distinguish as physiology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake to interpret ancient thought, particularly 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the body, and with 
its present problems for psychology and religion. 

2. Evolution of physiology.—It is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatomy was necessary before 
an accurate physiology could be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general obscurity in which the early history of 
anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
be admitted with certainty. The first is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that was known was derived from the 
dissection of the lower animals only’ (ZBr’, s.v. 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (B.C. 460-377), 
who does not distinguich vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew; ‘he represents the brain as a 

land, from which exudes a viscid fluid; that the 

eart is muscular and'of pyramidal shape, and 
has two ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life—and two auricles, receptacles of 
air; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of which the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum’ (/.c.). Aristotle (b. B.c. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood-vessels with the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling (On Sleep, 
ch, iii.). ‘The heart is at once the physiological 
and psychical centre of man. . . . To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are lowered in temperature’ (Psychology, 
Hammond’s tr., p. xxiv; for the reasons which 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Animals, p. 168n.). Galen (b. A.D. 130) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depository of the anatomical 
knowledge of the day’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is given by Foster, History of Physiology, 
p. 12f.). No work of great importance in physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
16th cent., when the Fabrica Humani Corports of 
Vesalius was ‘the beginning not only of modern 
anatomy, but of modern physiology (Foster, op. 
cit. p. 10, who traces the development of physiology 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). 

the 19th cent. that knowledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modern psychologist taxe their rise. 

. Body and Mind.—The problem of the relation 
afbody to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawn of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference between ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that we have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this problem, however, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on BRAIN AND 
MIND, MIND, and PSYCHOLOGY. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some typical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
modern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self as 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to the pineal gland—a small body about 
the size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
upper quadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected with the optic thalami—since some such 
single organ seemed necessary in order to combine 
impressions from the double sense-organs (Les 
Passions de Vdme, art. xxxi.f.). Here, as the 
chief seat of the soul, he supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (1625-1669)—cf. 
Malebranche (1638-1715)—abandoned the theo: 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,’ whic 
asserts that God causes the changes in the body 
corresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa. Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony,’ which rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created correspondence of mind and body, 
like that of two clocks keeping perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more dis- 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thought 
and extension as simply different attributes of the 
one substance, God. This metaphysical monism 
asserts that ‘mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceived at one time under the attribute 
of thought, and at another under that of extension’ 
(Ethica, pt. iii. ae ii. Schol.). Hume (171]- 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union of 
mind and body (Inquiry concerning the Human 
Understanding, vii. pt. i.), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation fo body, 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis of 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘all states of 
consciousness in us as in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance,’ he considered that ‘in men, as in brutes, 
there is no proof that any state of consciousness 
is the cause of change in the motion of the matter 
of the organism’; the consequence is that ‘our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in 
consciousness of the changes which take place 
oreo in the organism’ (Collected Essays, 
i. 244), 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the various modern 
solutions of the problem; but a theory which reduces 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiphenomena or ‘ by-products’ is not adequate 
to explain that experience; whilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, Lects. xi. xii.), who in the same 
context discusses Clifford’s “mind-stuff’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of the ‘double-aspect’ 
theory. The chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism: ‘inter- 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions—in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only—always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence and 
holding the relation to be of a different nature.’ * 
It should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
a with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that ‘this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow stage 
of the present article (see artt. on MIND and 
PHILOSOPHY). However completely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism of the cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system eenerally; there would remain the apparent 
fact that peye ical and physical processes are 
disparate. e must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be applied without question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however important as a working formula 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not philosophical ap ow aay On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter- 
ference of a new qguasi-physical force with the 
working of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Bopy AND MIND. 

4. Problems for religion.—There remains to be 
noticed, however briefly, the group of problems, 
arising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
in special articles. (1) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. ANTHROPOLOGY) is now 
chiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of man’s body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modern theologian is usually 
ready to accept the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘judged by his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, p. 12). 
In exact zoological classification he forms the 
Family Hominide in the Sub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
the Sub-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
Gorillas. This does not mean that these animals 
actually belong to man’s a pecan ‘It is practi- 
cally certain that the modern Simiide did not 


* Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. 2 (an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the problem from the standpoint of ‘ panpsychism’). 
In regard to the view that thought is a function of the brain, 
see below, 4 (2). 


themselves figure in the ancestry of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominidsa 
and more specialized evan their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. p. 543). On Man, ‘specializa- 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness (op. cit. 
p. 545)... the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors... on 
what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions’ (op. cit. p. 546). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of man with the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the yabea item psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of comparative psychology: ‘Through- 
out the range of the sense-experience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature with ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as products of conceptual 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their realization, that is distinctive of 
man as man’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Compar. 
Psychology, pp. 365, 379). The practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the standpoint of biology. 
The balance of power between the activity of an 

organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former. 
‘Increasingly we find the organism—be it bird or 
mammal or man—much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
as be modified by them’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 
p- 517). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘nature’s insurgent son’ (Ray Lankester, 
The Kingdom of Man, ch. i.). ‘If we may for the 
purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel’ (op. cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man apart from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
universe which the higher religions, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863: 

‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line of demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life’ (Man’s 
Place in Nature, ed. of 1894, p. 152). 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
personality obviously requires some re-statement 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality apart from the body; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a quite subordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from both: while 
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he conceives a body to be necessary to personality, 
he awaits deliverance from this present body in 
which sin and death reign, and the development 
of a spiritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suited 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co 15%, 
2 Co 5'#-), In the early Christian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of ‘soul’ and body 
from the various doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul (see art. SOUL), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modern biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature of the individual man, 
eer and psychical, is now known to be con- 

itioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
ditioning may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purely psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate questions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘contain’; all we can say is that from this source, 
or through this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. LIFE). The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, with ali that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration 
with which we ought to approach the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
Perera ay depends on the body for its present 

evelopment and expression cannot carry with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality when the body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements—unless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly (Human 
Immortality, p. 24f.), even though we say ‘thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that the function is not productive, 
but permissive or transmissive; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other ‘spiritual’ 
body, which may express more adequately man’s 
personality in that life beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
IMMORTALITY). 

(3) The conception of the human body in ethical 
thought and its treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul Pest body, into the ethical 
sphere ; so we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul* to Philo’s conception of all matter as 
evil (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, iv. 5), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichzans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
provides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism (q.v.), 


*In practice, Plato insists on the proper cultivation of the 
body ‘for the sake of the soul’ (Rep. bk. iii. 410). 


rominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
in Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism, 
except in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Essenes and the Therapeutz. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Neo-Platonism, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and _ religious 
meditation. In Christianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected with Monasticism (g.v.). For 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Bopy (Christian), 3 (a), and SIN. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint: ‘Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality’ 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 146). 
LITERATURE.—A NTHROPOLOGY : see list under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. PHYSIOLOGY (early history of): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in EBr®9; Foster, History of Physiology (Cam- 
bridge, 1901), PSYCHOLOGY: the relation of mind and body 
is discussed in most of the general literature of the subject 
(see list under art. PsycHouoey), but the following in particular 
may be named: Bain, Mind and Body (1878, London); 
Huxley, Animal Automatism (1874, in Collected Essays, 
Eversley series, 1904, London); Le Conte, Evolution and tts 
Relation to Religious Thought 2, ch. iv. (1891, London) ; James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. vol. i. (1891, eee 
Miinsterberg, Grundziige der Psychologie (1900, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. ii. Lect. v. (1901, 
New York and London); Baldwin, art. ‘Mind and Body,’ in 
Dict. of Philos. and Psychol. vol. ii. (1902, New York and 
London); Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch. iii. (Eng. tr. 
by Manacorda, 1903, London); Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 2, vol. ii. (1903, London); Strong, Why the Mind 
has a Body (1903, New York and London); Stout, Manual of 
Psychology 2, Introd. ch. iii. Ct London); Calkins, The Per- 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1907, New York and London). 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 
BODY (Buddhist).—The Buddhist attitude 
towards the body has been summed up as follows : 
(1) the get whether of men or of higher beings, 
can never be the abode of anything but evil; 
(2) final deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims.? 
The body is regarded as an ‘impure thing and 
foul.’ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It has to 
be borne about, but, because of its character, there 
must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 
‘for the sake of righteousness.’?_ The body is the 
‘old worn-out skin of asnake.’® Itisa ‘dressed-u 
lump, covered with wounds ... wasted... 
of sickness . . . a heap of corruption.’‘ All evil 
assions proceed from the body.5 There is no pain 
ike the body; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.6 The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized—it is fragile, 
like a jar; in death it will ‘lie on the earth, despised, 
without mado oe like a useless log.’7 
It is ‘disgust’ (nibbidd) for the body that is the 
motive for pabbajyja—that is, the ‘going forth’ 
from house life into religious life—and also for the 
layman to sit loose to the things of the world. 
Gautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this reason.® 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
them. A later amplification of the same idea is 
the story of Gautama’s driving through the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to produce this ‘ disgust’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Sutta is ‘a reflection on the worthlessness of the 
human body’; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 
1 Monier Williams, Buddhism, 1889. 
2 Questions of King Milinda, bk. iii. ch. 6, § 1 (SBE xxxv.). 
3 Sutta Nipdta, 17 (SBE x.), 
4 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 147 f. (SBE x.), 
5 Sutta Nipdata, 269. 
6 Dhammapada, ch. xv. p. 202f. 
7 Ib. ch. iii. p. 40f. 
8 Copleston, Buddhism, 1892, p. 183 et passum. 
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nirvana.! The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep—‘ one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into.’? 
Mental exercise of this description is frequently 
given as a specimen of right meditation. The idea 
of a ‘corpse eaten up by worms,’ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs. Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pabbajja ordina- 
tion. 

_ The idea of ‘disgust’ with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s ‘burning’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayasisa, near Gaya: 

‘Everything, Omonks, is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
things are burning. The sensation produced by contact with 
visible things is burning—burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning; the nose is burning, odours are burning; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning; the body is burning, 
objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, though’ 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and lusts. 
Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended.’5 : 3 
_ One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot be attained, is 
lack of training in the ‘management of the body,’ 
which, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the thinking powers to be brought 
into play with difficulty, or to act slowly.® It is 
the ‘eye of flesh’ which prevents anes insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained.’ 

The body is the sphere of suffering : 

* Now, this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning st ea 8 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, and any craving that is un- 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.’ A wan 2 
It is also the body which is the origin of suffering. 
The ‘noble truth’ on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Rhys Davids as ‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world.’ ® . ‘ 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

‘Buddha said; “‘ Passion and hatred have pace eat othe 
this (body); disgust, delight, and horror arise from this : 
arisin, mid this body, doubts vex the mind as boys vexa crowitt 
ef For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, O 


Brahmana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.”’10 5 

Serectinelys suffering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
an Pane rw hos human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible thing.” setae a : 

Complete release from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There- 
fore the ‘elements of existence’ (upadht) must be 
destroyed. 

‘Knowing the step (of the four truths), understanding the 
Dhamma, seeing clearly the abandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence (upadht), such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.’12 ‘The elements of existence 
(upadht) are overcome by thee (Buddha).’18 ‘He who, being 
ignorant, creates wpadht, that fool again undergoes pain ; there- 
fore let not the wise man create upadhi, considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.’14 ‘MettagQ says: “I delight in 
these words of the great Isi ; well expounded, O Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from upadht.”’ 16 2 

mancipation from bodily form is therefore the 


1 Sutta Nipdta, ii.; Vijaya Sutta, p. 82 (SBE x.). 
2 Mahdvagga, i. 7. 2(SBE xiii. 103). 
3 Angut. iv. 14 et passim. 

4 Mahdvagga, i. 71 (SBE xiii. 224 t.). 
6 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 1. 20. 
7 Ib. iv. 1. 48. 





5 7b. i, 21. 


&Dhamma-Kakka-ppavattana-Sutta, § 5 (SBE, vol. xi. p. 148). 
®Sutta Nipata, p. 270. 10 Ib. p. 1099. 
11 Vijaya Sutta, p. 82. 12 Sutta Nipdta, p. 873. 
13 Tb. p. 546. 14 7b. p. 1060. 
15 Ib. p. 1056. 


summum bonwm of Buddhism, the ultimate goal of 
all aim and effort. 

‘Seeing others afflicted by the body, O Piigiya,’ so said Bha- 
gavat, ‘(seeing) heedless people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
O Pingiya, shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou mayest never come to exist again.’1 ‘Seeing men 
seized with desire, O Piigiya,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, O Pingiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never come to exist 
again,’2 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 
Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘goes out, cannot be reckoned (as 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, disap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.’$ ‘ For him who has 
disappeared there is no form, O Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
m, which they say he is, exists for him nolonger ; when all things 
(dhamma) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also cut 
off.’4 ‘By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re- 
garded as pleasure.’5 ‘Through countless births have I 
wandered,’ said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, have birth and life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this house (of flesh). No 
longer shalt thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire (Lanhéd=thirst), de- 
liverance from repeated life is gained at last.’ 6 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of tees habits, which minister to the 
real self, are inculeated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to be cultivated. 

(1) Suicide is forbidden ;7 food is to be used in 
moderation ;* the use of intoxicating liquors is 

rohibited ;® no wrong has to be done with the 
dy ;!° health is the greatest of gifts;" food is 
to be enjoyed ;!2 the eating of flesh is no defile- 
ment; every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart. 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control ; 
the ‘forest of lust’ has to be cut down ;5 bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to be forsaken ; '® 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to;}” they 
who ‘suffer loss’ are they who are fond of society,, 
the lazy ;}® sloth is ‘ the taint of the body’; ear- 
nestness is the path of immortality ;* sims of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
life.21 

(3) No living thing is to be killed; weapons and 
sticks must be laid down; no hurt is to be done to 
another ;7 neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ;*° there must not even be the 
wish to harm another;™ the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life.* Even ag is prohibited unless the 
permtission of father and mother is obtained, for 

the love for a son cuts into the skin; having cut into the 
skin, it cuts into the hide; having cut into the hide, it cuts into 
the flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the ligaments ; 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones; having 


cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow.’ 26 


In the Sutta Nipdta, the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15™17-%, It is not the 
eating of flesh which defiles, but destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberality, intimacy with the un- 


1 Sutta Nipdta, p. 1120. 2 7b. p. 1122. 8 7b. p. 1078. 
4 Ib. p. 1075. 5 Jb. p. 761. 
6 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 153 f. 
7 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 13. 
8 Dhammapada, i. 8. 
9 Ib. xviii. 247; Sutta Nipdta, pp. 244, 263. 
10 Dhammapada, xx. 281. 11 7d, xv. 204. 
12 Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-251. 13 Jb. p. 241. 
14 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 1. 2. 
15 Dhammapada, xx. 283. 16 Tb, 231. 


17 Sutta Nipdta, p. 175. 

19 Dhammapada, xviii. 241. 

20 Jb, ii, 21. 

21 Questions of King Milinda, ii. 1. 1. ; ; 
22 Sutta Nipdta, p. 393; Questions of King Milinda, iv. 8. 85 
2% Sutta Nupdta, 145-7. 4 Tb. p. 147. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 16. 
2% Mahdvagga, i. 64-5 (SBE xiii. 210). 


18 Jb. pp. 90-114. 
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post, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
oody, and against others, characterizes the life, 
‘neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough skins, nor the 
worshipping of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hymns, nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not overcome desire.’ * 


LITERATURE.—See the references in the footnotes. 
J. H, BATESON. 

BODY (Christian).—1. The New Testament 
generally.—The New Testament ideas on the sub- 
ect of the body are rooted firmly in the soil of Old 
Westatnont teaching (see Gn 27, Ps 631, Ezk 447 9, 
Mic 6’). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find in 
Greek philosophy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an underlying dua awe ; Man is conceived of 
as a complex being with a-lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 


In the Hebrew psychology ‘flesh’ ("y3) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and ‘spirit’ (137) for his heavenly 
part, while ‘soul’ (w5}) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esp. Gn 27), There was no proper Heb. term for 
‘body,’ precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by itself. When 
we come to the NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
LXX version, and is thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 
‘Soul’ (yvx7) and ‘spirit’ (rvedua) are now frequently used in 
senses that can hardly be distinguished, to express the whole 
inward or spiritual nature (e.g. Lk 146.47, Ph 127 (RV]). The 
term ‘body’ (c@ua), again, has now come into general use, and 
is employed in connexions which make it practically synonymous 
with ‘flesh’ (capé; cf. 1 Co 53 with Col 25, 2 Co 410 with v.11), 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
sharply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
If the terms are Greek, the ideas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
® soul ordinarily means an embodied soul, and a living body is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the body—St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which is yet a presence with 
the Lord (2 Co 58). But the old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afresh in the doctrine of the resurrection, which had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 

2. Christ and the Gospels.—When we descend 
to particulars, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for the NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the Gospels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore the worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, the other to show the sub- 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won- 
derful exaltation of the body.—(a) The fundamental 
fact here is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn 14), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt 11” etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified as being brought into a 
living unity with the spirit, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life that comes from God (Gn 27). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (1 Jn 1 2),— 
(6) The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing truth. For this life without fault or stain, 
lived in the body, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 

* Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-248, 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
but that, on the contrary, the two may be joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God’s 
will upon earth.—(c) Very significant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He ‘came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a false spiritualism, with its one-sided otherworld- 
liness, that His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt 11%). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for the unwary soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence and fore- 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 676% 13 etc.).—(d) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
life; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, but that we might 
have life, and might have it abundantly (Jn 10°). 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesus to the physical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considered—as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Church—His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divinely appointed 
order of human society (Mt 194* ; cf. Jn 2'*-) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood, His loving recognition of little 
children, and the place He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 1814 19184-),—(e) The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glo 
are the culminating proofs offered by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
when He re-appeared on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28? etc.), 
and carried the human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24°!, Ac 1%). For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
significance—making the doctrine one that applies 
to both worlds—that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the body 
as well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, side by side with this exaltation of the 
body, the evidence which comes to us from Christ 
and the Gospels points always to (a) the swbhordina- 
tion of the eel) to the soul. Although by word 
and deed, by the facts of His history and the very 
constitution of His Person, Christ asserted the 
worth of man’s physical nature, it was a funda- 
mental part of His teaching that what is highest 
in our personality must be sought in the inner 
nature, and that the body must be kept in a due 
subjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘Fear 
not them,’ He said, ‘which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul’ (Mt 10%; cf. Lk 124). And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
that the outward world, which makes so strong an 
appeal to our physical senses, is worth nothing 
whatever in comparison with those spiritual inter- 
ests and possessions on which our truest life depends 
(Mt 1676, Mk 86-, Lk 1215-21), He was no teacher 
of asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and righteous- 
ness were the first things which His disciples must 
seek (Mt 6%), and that those who are engayved in 
this high quest may sometimes find it needful to 
pluck out the right eye or to cut off the right hand 
(5%), And whatever further meaning lies enfolded 
in His agony in Gethsemane and His death upon 

i the cross, they were at all events an athrmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be freely yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
flesh is weak (Mt 26%*-).—(6) Again, the evidence 
ones to the provisional character of the earthly 

dy. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint- 
ment; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
might lead under the Jewish marriage law, He 
declared that, ‘ when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither meat nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as angels in heaven’ (Mk 12”), Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life ver 
different from the present life in flesh and blood. 
It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which now presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac 1® 28), And yet 
it was a different body—freed from the familiar 
earthly limitations and possessed of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 24%1- 8-51, Jn 20%), The 
spiritual had so interpenetrated the natural and 
subdued it to its own uses, that the natural body 
of Jesus had become a spiritual body. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘mani- 
fest Himself’ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 211-14), that His disciples were 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Ph 
37), 

The Pauline anthropology.—The second 
great line of evidence comes from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now, 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been assumed 
that his anthropological ideas were determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theol. ii. 14f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
Ops rohiblog than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other writers of 
the NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and God. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
if we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future life. } 

(a) The body and sin.—It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power (e.g. Ro 6! 9 75 %-)_a way 
of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Pfleiderer, Paulinismus; 53 ff.). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word ‘ flesh’ (cdp£) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Ro 2%, 2 Co 4"), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with ‘spirit’ (rvedua). 
According to this argument, cdpt in such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part of 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in Gal 51% gives a category of the ‘works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates—for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying—are 
ae eene not physical or animal, in their nature. 

hen he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘carnal’ (capxixol, 1 Co 33), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘jealousy and strife.’ 
His doctrine with regard to the sanctification of 
the body, as a member of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost (6" 1°), would have been impossible 
if he had regarded the principle of sin as ying in 
man’s corporeal nature; and equally impossible 
his belief in the absolute sinlessness (2 Co 5?!) of 
one who was born of a woman (Gal 4‘). Nor 
could he have given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctrine of the future life, to the hope of 
the resurrection, if he had conceived of the ody 
as the fons et origo of evil in man. He would 
rather have been driven to long for its utter dis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
a in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot be interpreted as amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the natural 
and the supernatural. The Apostle uses ‘flesh’ 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law of ordinary generation it is through his 
flesh that the individual is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line with the great saying of Jn 3°, ‘That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man, 119). St. Paw”’s ‘carnal’ man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ mas who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguished from the ‘spiritual’ man in whom 
a supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co 238% ; cf, 3}. 5), 

But while St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very oe of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cruci- 
fied with Christ that ‘the body of sin’ might be 
done away (Ro 6°), when he longs for deliverance 
from the ‘body of death’ (7%), when he refers to 
‘the law in our members’ which wars against ‘ the 
law of our mind’ (v.%’), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal development of the sensuous 
in fallen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Ro 6° 7%), and 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into sub- 
jection (1 Co 9%); his summons to Christ’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Ro 8; cf. Col 
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3°); his appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal bodies, but to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Ro 6), 

(0) The body and death.—It is in accordance 
with those dualistic conceptions which by and by 
entered into the Church through the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which still colour Christian 
thought as wall as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St. Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 

owers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 

ody as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be-swallowed up of life’ (2 Co 54). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not something natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine pence in his creation that the 
solidarity of body and soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect; and death is the 
wages of sin (Ro 6”). But just as Christ, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death— 
the culminating demonstration of sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 15%), In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans- 
figuration from a natural body into a spiritual 
body (v.“), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph 37). 

(c) The body and holiness.—St. Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of adiaphora, or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking; it was a mere physical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co6™*-). The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Ranters 
in the days of the Puritan revival; see R. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
The Apostle’s answer to all such degrading views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodily holiness of 
a Christian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v."); your 
bodies are the members of Christ (v.45); your bee 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v.™). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes up His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi- 
cation, as day by day there pass 
‘Through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.’ 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the body in the spiritual life of man, 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica- 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are dar 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Ro 6"), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 977), And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 6"), 

(ad) The body and the future life.—Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
—an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resurrection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brou 
ap had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead (Ac 23%), but that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ro 1‘, 1 Co 
15°), And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v.1°*-), When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15%), he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
(Phedo, liv. ff.), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 58). But he 
thought of it as existing then in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘unclothed’; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘nakedness’ has been ‘ clothed upon’ (v.2™). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
prerany body of flesh and blood (1 Co 15”), He 

ooked for a body in which corruption had given 
pines to incorruption (v.“), in which weakness had 
een succeeded by power (v.*), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed up of life (2 Co 5‘), and 
humiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 3%), 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to suffer from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised—of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us— 
it will not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
experience, but in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
condition of existence (1 Co 15*7#-), bodies that are 
no longer psychical merely, t.e. moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experience in the world, but 
pneumatical (v.“*-), because redeemed from every 
taint of evil and fitted to be the perfect organs of 
a spiritual and heavenly life. 
4 The Christian doctrine of the body.—Taking 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an essential component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end—from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (27) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Rev 20'), It is a doctrine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, psychology has no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
paren. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 

iblical and scientific truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, ae should 

roclaim the great hope of the body for another 

ife which is to come. The body is recognized as 

having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppressed and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that great affirmation, ‘All are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3+). The 
world belongs to the Christian; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of his in- 
heritance. Those natural relationships which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution—the love of husband and wife, of 

arent and child, of brother and sister—find a 
a sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present pode of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred—sacred as 
being an essential part of that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, quickens it with His own life, and 
begins the wake of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is incapable of the highest activity and blessed- 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the ‘redemption 
of the body’ (Ro 8%)—not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There is no place in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame particles of which the earthly 
body was composed. The spiritual body is to differ widely 
from the natural body (1 Co 1587). An inherent identity, it is 
true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurrec- 
tion at all; but the identity will be one of vital principle and 
organic form, not of material substance, as St. Paul seeks to 
show by his figure of the grain of wheat which dies and springs 
up again to more abundant life (v.36f), The body of the 
riten and exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the type of 
the spiritual body in the case of His people (vy.25. 49, Ph 821). 

(2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and glorious ie of the body, the 
Christian doctrine fully recognizes that man’s 
physical nature is his lower part, that it is subject 


to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit b 
which we are brought into conscious relation wit 
God. The world, which appeals so mightily to 
man’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body iteclt, 
however lee a to the self-preserving instinct— 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own earthly career; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its rights; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiriveinfiern, but it is 
much more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an estheticism absorbed in the culture of tlie finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘art for art’s sal*¢! or 
of that mere mill ts love of pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the da 
of bodily redemption still lies in the future. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of human 
nature as to say with Browning, in ‘Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’: ‘ Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical poe lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s hag aes primacy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant Uk ame ree of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall be 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

LITERATURE.—Relevant sections in Laidlaw, Bible Doct. of 
Man, 1879; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology [Eng. tr. 1867]; and 
the NT Theologies of Holtzimann, Weiss, and Beyschlag. See, 
further, Dickson, Flesh and Spirit, 1883; Miiller, Christian 
Doct. of Sin (Eng. tr. 1877), i. 295-333; Orr, Christian View of 
God and the World, 1893, 160ff., 228ff.; H. W. Robinson, ‘ Heb. 
Psychology in relation to Pauline Anthropology,’ in Mansfield 
College Essays, 1909; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus [Eng. tr. 1892], 
i. 156; Paget, ‘Sacraments’ in Lua Mundi, and Spirit of 
Discipline, 1891, 80 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 


BODY (Egyptian).—i. Man.—1. What we under- 
stand by ‘body’ was to the Egyptians simply the 
last and heaviest of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufu 
(‘flesh’ in the sense of the sum of the pared 
elements that compose the human body), was 
neither of a different nature nor of a different 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not all visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any essential 
difference. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 
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The ka, or ‘double,’ for example, was only a 
second body enclosed within the jaz, lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, but composed, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the future life (see DEATH, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the ka in 
the other world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The haibit, or ‘shadow,’ was also only a third 
kind of body, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the series. 

The khu, or ‘ghost,’ long misled Egyptologists, 
through their relying upon hymns or over-refining 
texts of the Theban period. Books of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the khw was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
perhaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that thé modern Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names: 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modern 
uncivilized peoples, had a very complicated idea of 
the human body. A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
effort; and the point at which we first gain clear 
impressions of the notions cherished by the Egyp- 
tianss still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glimpses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple bodies composing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the s@iw can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘spiritual 
body,’ opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the iait and the sokhim were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what was their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
sunderance of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. DEATH). What kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in Pee religions, to speculations 
so strange and, sometimes, so painfully compli- 
cated, s for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name,’ The ‘name’—we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent—is quite different 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘gamut’ of 
increasingly fluid bodies. 

The nature of the ‘name’ in itself is too im- 
ortant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
he theory of the ‘name’ is in reality the funda- 

mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discussed fully under 
art. NAMES (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian ‘ body,’ 


As far at least as we can gather, ‘names’ were originally 
what we may call ‘kernels’ of energy, vibrating, perhaps 
luminous (of course, material), distinct from and incapable of 
dissolving into one another. They had their own peculiar 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of primordial 
things. The solar theologies, such as that of Heliopolis, revised 
and corrected by that of Hermopolis and Amarna, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible, then 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in more or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the ‘body.’' How was this 
‘clothing’ brought about? Was it by a kind of solidification 
of the cosmic dust which somehow condensed the materials 
of physiological life round the ‘names’? If Egypt seems to 
have had a confused idea of some answer of this kind, she 
naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive or 
uncivilized peoples in other parts of the world. The historical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing system. It got hold of the early legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the god 
Thoth. Thoth (= Tahutt, ‘the Speaker ’) had ‘proclaimed’ the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and bone, of wood, 
of stone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘name’ became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the ran, or ‘name,’ was 
something like a bundle of energetic waves, ‘rhythmic’ waves, 
with their special characteristics—and particularly ‘numbers,’ 
which the voice can reproduce if there is ‘attunement.’ One 
cannot help remembering that, many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ‘numbers’ the basis of his system, and it is only 
reasonable to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of Hermopolis claimed that, after the creation 
organized by the ‘names,’ the world of bodies and beings thus 
set in progress continued and reproduced itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
religious writings that we possess to-day treat only of gods or 
of the other world. The information we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutes the inmost essence and the 
personality, pre-existed before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by the parents of the new being. We do not know 
very well where it came from according to the idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before the existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But we gradually arrive at an understanding, by 
studying the birth-ceremonies (or the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of kings, which give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
of the combination of vital and celestial energies from which 
it apparently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between the condition of the world at the birth of an individual 
and his ‘name’; the care taken to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at his appearance; the 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine persons, with ‘names’ of gods— 
these things all enable us, if not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was. At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought by every 
means to discover to which group of higher forces the ‘name’ 
belonged which had just formed the person of the new being. 
He aimed at reproducing with his voice its vibrations and 
pronunciation, so as to join it again, in incantations or prayers, 
to the higher beings whose protection must be obtained or 
whose destiny must be pursued. 

And as the Egyptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names’ of the gods or of 
formidable beings. The hermetical books, or the books con- 
nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names; 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable power over 
those who bore them (see art. Namgs [Egyptian]). 

The ‘name’ and the series of ‘ bodies’ (the body of 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being. These 
were not, however, enough to form a diving being. 
As yet there was only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life’ does not result ipso 
facto from the junction of the toy or bodies with 
the soul or what takes its place. It is the product 
of forces peculiar to the being to be animated, and 
it is enough if the being that these powers are going 
to animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
This is shown very clearly, moreover, by reference 
to the statues—those artificial bodies—fashioned 
by the hand of man, which are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies, 
The most ancient rituals show us that it was 
usual to perform a series of magical operations to 


enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears te 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
the other organs to fulfil their functions. And 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
—though certain traces—of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘the opening of the mouth’ (uwap-ro). 
We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artificial bodies treated by religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the magicians for the 
service of their ‘magic spells’: dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into ‘living bodies’ by the sorcerers, the thauma- 
turgists (cf. Rollin, ieee Leyden, and Turin 
Papyri). But the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself (aonkhu) was the result of the entrance 
into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze (nifu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography hang the chains or bundles of ‘ handled 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a play 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, in the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Under their beneficent influence, the ‘ vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly.’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted within each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘name’ as 
to the series of bodies. 


We usually translate the tian phrase sonkhu ran by 
‘give life to the name of... .’ The translation is somewhat 

etical and seems to be connected with ideas familiar to us. 

ut it is only an approximation. The literal sense is ‘make 
the self breathe the breaths,’ and this leads us to conceptions 
far removed from ours. 


2. Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preserved very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from the point of view of 
medicine a veritable id eae of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst Papyri, and those found by 
Petrie in the Fayyim), the other Peyrae writings 
have little to do with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
cupied with what sac he to the body at its 

hysical death, with whatever has a bearing on 
peers funerals, or fate after death. The popular 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization which evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
then very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 
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to specifications as to how the body may be 
affected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of medicine); or how the body 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of archeology) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed information 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious ideas or pure 
superstitions attached to a specified organ. Thus, 
in connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical operation, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various specified organs of the body; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

We need not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long lists of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
(hati, lit. ‘the beater’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the liver (nashmit, lit. ‘the motionless’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. 
other members or organs we know a little more. 
Thus, the eyes have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or evil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly—even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish: invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a sealed roll, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, who are always 
pe round people and trying to get into their 

odies. The magic or cognate writings care-. 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by the nose. It is well 
known that, amongst many uncivilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was offered—an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians shared this 
fear; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the bones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that he dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested with the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column was the precise point at which certain 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the vital or heal- 
ing fluid (s4) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of the neck, isa 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habitat 
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of that sort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
calls 54, and which is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in the likeness of a bird with a human head; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a bee. We translate it by ‘soul’ (9.v.); but 
that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to have a translation. The 
ba is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran; we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits,’ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also—and the texts have preserved the 
trace of it—that a man had several ba (plur. bz) 
as he had several ka. At the historical period, 
this complicated privilege was reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘soul,’ moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modern terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so different from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ad by ‘heart,’ 
although the ad of the human body is quite a 
different thing. ‘Inside’ is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ad is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, in short, the belly—meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a@ certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions may 
cause in it. This ‘inside’ is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from the 64 soul. 
It is an obscure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions— 
Dopaleines the generator of movements and of good 
or bad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own account 
—until the time when the progress of Egyptian 
thought and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘self’ (for 
more detail, see art. HEART). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it would appear 
that the soul of the ab was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother (cf. Book of the 
Dead, ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of sufficient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to the jasu (vertebree ?), the bakasu (kidneys ?), and 
the samiu secu (viscera ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of ‘ powers,’ 
‘knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
ane to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul, 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious ideas as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are dissolved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacks of evil 
spirits: hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc., some of which are com- 
bined, in the poder of civilization, with the taste 
for physical adornment, and give rise to the greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces; bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, unguents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected with this group of ruling 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. CIRCUMCISION). 

To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following: (a) The link 
between the various material bodies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician, 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost’ or his ‘double’ far away to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal—usually during his sleep—that his ‘ double’ 
leaves his body and shows itself in some other 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among all 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the E 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
differ very little from those found almost univers- 
ally. 

O) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
body is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day when it made its 
appearance in the world—and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘name’ is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at the 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (ef. Sallier Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of © 
the whole individual. In Egypt, therefore, as in so 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, and of the 
cloth soaked in the perspiration of some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has had in his hands. This idea, which 
can be found pore several African peoples, 
appears even more clearly in regard to objects 
connected with the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, ¢.g., to the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or his sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary in connexion with 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea cherished 
by any one of the non-civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes 4 
population in most cases restricted in number or 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only at 
the very time when we are examining it. But we 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing with a civilization which has, in time and 
irscee iad several different religions, each with its 
own evolution. These ideas of the body are dis- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accord- 
ing to the traditional texts, a pre-historic mass of 
documents impossible to evaluate, but certainly 
the product of a considerable number of centuries. 
Further, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. The Helio- 

olitan did not form the same conception of the 
ody as the Theban, the Hermopolitan, or the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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theory of the Egyptian ideas on the body that is 

iven in this article. It is rather a general view, 
in which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gather from the whole the essential physiognomy, 
and to look for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united by the ‘name.’ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘ spirits,’ with 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and origina ly peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the leant civilized peoples 
of our times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects.—It 
would appear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world were considered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, but also to vegetables, and 
even to such things as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to the ‘double’ or the 
‘name’ of a tree, a pillar, or a staff—to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
be noted is that, since it was dealing with objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world—from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

ili. Gods.—1. In a country like Egypt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine ep In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking off the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, but simply owing to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might be larger, more resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
of. It was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the subject of a 
group of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are anitle compensation for the omission. The 
Pyrami texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical period, provide abundant stores of the 
material in question. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the iepeidary lore merit any more con- 
fidence in this respect, as sources of information 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 


oe us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
Father. 

The ‘ Tale of the Two Brothers’ does not clear up the Ennead ; 
the statement of a magic papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith; and upon the 
strength of the ‘Story of the Old-age of Ra’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the aged sun was made of precious 
inetals, or that the sun-god ‘ shivered with cold and slobbered.’ 
In the same way, the symbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and gods like Osiris or Amon, of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green flesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an idea. 
But this idea, it must be granted, was not always the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according to the period 
in view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the decom- 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also the body 
of flesh (aufu) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to be. The gods 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the shadow of Ra or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘doubles’ (kaw) and several 
*bird-souls’ (biz). It was even held, at a certain 
time, that they had seven ‘ bird-souls’ and four- 
teen ‘doubles ’—this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same as those we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with their 
artificial bodies or ‘supports of the double ’—their 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are differences of fact, as has 
just been said, but not of organization. Their lon- 
gevity was, de facto, indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see DEATH). 
It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew pots ‘the basin of the fluid s@’ one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death. 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. The human being necessarily 
possesses only one body of flesh—one single com- 
bination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies ee each 
one of them animated by some of his ‘souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘name.’ 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine bein 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching as it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘self’ is not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ (g.v.), while still 
remaining one and entire in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may be one of the momentary 
subjective ‘aspects’ of one and the same entity. 
This is confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various epithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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give one single reply, because the Egyptians them- 
selves have given more than one. We must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
god, and according to the period in view. Thus 
the humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charged with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one body. Such deities as Selkit the 
Scorpion and Marit-Soghru the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 
originally geographically independent into a single 
god, the new deity thus formed kept as many 
bodies as it had formerly for the separate gods of 
whom it was composed. A tree-goddess like Nuit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
réle, before the one single Nuit developed. 

More important ihe originally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in. ‘name,’ but: necessarily provided with 
several bodies. Thus Thoth, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to live in several bodies. A fortiori, 
the gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic réle, being the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
original gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Ra, conceived as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of the demiurge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakhis of Heliopolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a complete 
unity in each of these varieties of material body. 

The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from the simple single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not the outcome of any religious theory. As 
a rule, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded as more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
about fusions. In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the new god com- 
pletely annihilated the personality of those whom 

e absorbed, he continued to have only one bod 
(e.g. Mihit Oirit). Where, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to fuse the characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of Hathor), the composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it preserved distinct aspects. 
To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the whole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
possible or necessary to explain here is the 
mechanism ; we need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that the 
above is the case, and that the possession of a 
plurality of bodies by the god is only a result of 
fact, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions—deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep—it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amarna and that of Hapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
worshipped in the temples does not conflict with 
the above view. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the ‘sacred’ animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro- 
duction into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods, 


but beings sharing by simple veneration the regard 
due to the gods. The animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary (e.g. Apis, Mnevis, Knumu of 
Elephantine, Sukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Ram of Mendes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on earth—to the exclusion of 
similar animals. This does not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in the sanctuary the 
one and only body of the god, but that they had 
the one and only duplicatum of it. In fact, the 
world was supposed to be divided into two great 
halves, symmetrical in Bree part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other world, 
and in this world possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. His body dwelt in 
the other world; but his ‘name’ animated an 
exact replica of this body in this human world—a 
geneheuta temporary representation, which is the 
divine animal worshipped in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Dendereh, to the ram of Ele- 
phantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, ¢.g., there 
corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
with bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
Egypt has given no precise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to the eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one body of the 
gods in the other world, it should be said that 
here again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other world, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial world. 
The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies belonging to one and the 
same god; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with the course of Ra in his bark, have given far 
greater importance to the stellar bodies of the 
divine beings. 

LITERATURE.—If we exclude what belongs to medicine, eschato- 
logy, and the disposal of the dead, the data as to the Egyptian 
body are scattered all over the field of Egyptological literature, 
the living body never having been the object of a special 
monograph. Only a few parts of it have been studied separately, 
but without synthesis. We may mention specially : Amélineau, 
Prolégomenes, a Vétude de la religion égyptienne, Paris, 1908, 
R 403 ff.; Birch, ‘On the Shade or Shadow,’ in TSBA viii. 386 ; 

udge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904; Le Page Renouf, 
“On the true Sense,’ etc., in 7'SBA vi. 494; and esp. Maspero, 
Histoire (tr. 1894-1900] i. 108, 112, 146, 212, 215, 217 (where there 
are notes giving the principal references); also the first two 
volumes of his ‘Etudes de Mythologie et ’Archéologie,’ in the 
Bibliotheque égyptologique, Paris, 1893. 

GEORGE Foucart. 

BODY (Greek and Roman).—1. Anthropological. 
—(1) Body and soul.— Among the Greeks, as 
among most other races, the distinction between 
body and soul—the natural dualism of mankind— 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shape in the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 
It is maintained by H. Siebeck,* who on this point 
differs from such scholars as Rohde and Gomperz, 
that the most potent factor in the development of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man—as by the 
child of to-day—in connexion with his own body. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the body is at 
first simply a ce among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees that the 
growing mind, in consequence of internal and ex- 
ternal sensations, as, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, ne 

* Gesch. d. Psychologie, 1880, i. 6f., with reference to the facte 


of empirical psychology as discussed by Volkmann, Lehrbuch 
d. Psychologie, 1876, ii. § 106. 
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doubt, lies here; and so far Siebeck is right. But 
a number of other factors, which, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘possession,’ sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance, These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
generated the idea of a possible separation between 
body and soul; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in the case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements. * 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelganger, 
the yux7%, is presupposed also in the Homeric 
poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possible only so long as body 
and soul are united; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body. pévos, vdos, 
Myres, Bovdy, and Ouuds also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psyche, at once the ‘second ego’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of man.t The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm (¢péves) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, 7.e. independent of 
the union of body and soul, simply lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. ere it is the body 
rather than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles—a phenomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is a isoec 
spoken of as the true self (airés), and set in 
contrast with the psyche.t A well-known passage 
is Iliad, i. 3f.: moddas & lpOlwous puxas “Arde mpolayev 
Tpwowr, atrods Se éAdpia Tedxe Kuvécow olwvoicl re 
daira (cf. also xxiii. 65f., 105 ff.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 

erson (cf. Rohde, i. 5f.); but the latter idea is 
lcoeis evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

(2) The dead body.—Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set them in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
diffused among the Greeks in the post-Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end of the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had its seat in the place where his bones 

* Tliad, vii. 99, xxiv. 54. 

+ Taken purely by itself, the soul has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of ‘life’ at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness, 

} It isa significant circumstance that Homer has no proper 
term for the living body. His usual word for it is 5¢uas, which, 


however, connotes only the figure, the outward visible form ; 
cf. S¢uas wvpés. In Homer gaya always denotes the dead 
body. 
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had been laid. There alone—with some special 
exceptions —did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even by himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living—an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticated mode of thought, he regards— 
all unconsciously —the living and waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are avelvel from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contrasted with that of the philosophers and 


theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
flective monism. 
2. Religious and_ ethical.—(1) Orphism.— 


Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evoked there, or, again, in the principles 
of katharsts, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an_ irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
difference in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its inieance felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dying; it was now regarded as 
intrinsically of ving origin, uncreated and im- 
perishable, and as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Cratyl. 400 BO (Diels, Frag. 2m. i. 478, No. 8; cf. 
Abel, Orphica, frag. 221): cai yap ojua rivés haow ard (the 
body) etva: rijs Wuxiis as TeOapyérns ev rq viv mapdvTt’ Kal dudre 
at rovTw onpoiver, &@ av onuaivn 7 Wuxy, kat TovT] ojha pbs 
KadcioOar: Soxodor pévror padcora GécOar ot audi Opdéa rovTo 
7d dvoma, ws Sixny Siudovens THs Wuxjs, dv by évexa Sidworv, 
tovrov 8é roy mepiBodov exe, iva cwgnras Seopwrnpior eixdva. Cf. 
Phedo, 62 B, and Diels, in reference to Philolaos, frag. 14 and 
15, The body is accordingly the grave or prison-house of the 
soul, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It is therefore the aim of the Orphics xwpiGew dre pddiora ard 
TOU oHparos Thy Wuxnv Kai éOicar ad’Tny Kal’ avTHy mavraxdbey 
éx Tod gaHpartos cvvayeiperbai re Kai adpoigerOa (Pheedo, 67 O; 
cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 115). 

(2) Pythagoreanism.—In regard to the process 
by which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. ASCETICISM (Greek). 
It will be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from what has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and _ his 
disciples. Definite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, writes as 
follows : paprupéovras 5é Kal of madacol Oeoddyo Te Kat 
pavrves ws did Tivos Timwplas & Wuxd TY cwuaTe ouvefev- 
Krat Kal Kabdmep év odpart TovTw ré0amrau (frag. 14; 
ef. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 15). We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find Archytas (c. 400-350 B.C.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
(ndov4, the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (cf. Diels, 
Frag.? i. 252, 30 ff.), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endeavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent. * 

That Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in ASCETICISM (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81>, 82%) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, cf. Diels): capxdv 
adNbyrwrt mepicTé\dovea xiTauu. We may well sup- 
pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case with Pherecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we eer 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, thoug 
he does not, like the ‘ theologians,’ regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36; cf. 76, 77).. Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, Béckh). 

(3) Plato.—It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 

hilosophy. The way in which the founder of 
imei idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Phedo. As we have already 
given, in the art. ASCETICISM (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, 7.e. of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘most like’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of the soul, while dwelling 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has beheld 
the ‘super-celestial realm,’ and the world of real 
being, Ent in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality.t Parti- 
culars will be found in the famous allegory in 
Phedrus, 246 Bff. But although body and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 


* Cf. Diels, Frag.? i. 252, 30ff., 280, 44 ff., 288, 12 ff.—Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers frequently spoken of as ndovy cwparixy, 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rigidly dualistic anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon (Memorab, i. 2. 23) 
insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in cwfpoavyy. 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Diog. Laert. fi. 90; Zeller, m. i. 356 ff.). 
Tae high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but even—in spite of all his saving clauses—to bodily 
gratification, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
frags. 67, 70, 409 (Usener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, and we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticular so vigorously assailed his doctrine. 

t Diels, Frag.? 11. i. 505f. No. 5; see also Gomperz, i. 71 f. 

{ Its entrance into the body is the result of an ‘intellectual 
fall’; for, according to Plato’s original view (in the Phedrus), 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state, had three eiSn, t.e., not 
only the ei aleate but also the @upoedés and the emiOujpntixdy, 
of which the last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense and its tendency to further incarnation (Phedv). 
On the other hand, according to the Timeus—a much later 
work—the entrance of the soul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animate the world of the visible. On this interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body, just as again they pass away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of truth is now impeded by the illusory 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body, 
by means of its impulses, and the desires and 
affections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dangerous influence over the soul, deranging its 
capacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 

Cf. Phedo, e.g. 64ff., especially 66 B-D:.... éws av rd 
THe éExwpev Kal cymepuppern 7) HMOV H Wuxi mera ToLovTOV KaKoU 
ov BH ToTe KTHTwUEOa ixavis OV emcOvuoumer hapyev Sé TOTO 
elvar 7d aAnOés. pupias wéev yap Nuly agxXoAias mapéxer TO THEA 
bua Thy avayxaiav tpopyv: ére bé av tives vooo mpoomérworr, 
éumodiGovaw nuayv Thy TOD ovTos Ojpav’ épwrwv Se Kat emibvpcov 
kai PoBwv cai edwrAwy mavrodammy Kai prvapias épripmdnow nas 
modAns, Bote Td Aeyduevov ws aAnOos TH vt Um’ avTov ovdé 
ppovjoa nuiv éyyiyverar ovdémore oudéy kat yap moAéuous Kai 
oTdges Kal waxas ovdev adAo Trapéxet } TO THua Kal ai ToUTOU 
émOupion. dia yap THY THY XpNudTwY KTHoW mavTes Of wéACuLOL 
yee 7a 5€ xpypara avayxagopueba xracba. dia 7d oom, 

jovAevovres TH TOUTOV Oepareia, x.7-A. Cf. 83 B-D. 

Irrationality, fierce passions, grave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions that at any time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Timeus, 86 Bff.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned in the body (ef. Zeller, 11. 
i, 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a qguasi- bodily character 
(cwuaroedés, cf. Pheedo, 83 D), just as the sea-god 
Glaucus was deformed b wean and shells to the 
point of arcconeicabintce In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
trueend in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task—in reality her only 
task—of purging herself as effectually as possible, 
even in this fife, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the body (Phedo, 67 C.D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections whatever: she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leading her into the right way towards her proper 
home iat at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato—a harsh 
and rigid dualism: here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and which constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83°), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the Timeus, where its presence 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaks forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they were 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship with 
which he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subsequent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular his view of the body as the 
ultimate root of all, or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, as an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and detiling 
thing from which she must rid herself as soon and 
as thoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon such of the ancient thinkers as 
did not accept the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
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doctrine of the soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Old Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates ee 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle.—With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely different conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion with his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(&yn) and form (eldos), of potentiality (dvvayis) and 
actuality (évépye.a, évrehéxera). Here we come upon 
the pregnant idea of the ‘ organic,’ which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are ‘instruments’ (spyava) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but different designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human body, as 
indeed the body of any {wov, attains its realization 
only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the efdos 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) odparos guotxod fwhy Exovros Suvdue (de 
Anima, ii. 1. 412 A, 20ff.). The ‘end’ of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
(de Partibus Animalium, i. 5. 645 B, 14ff.). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the entelechy of the body . . . ob rd cGpd éorw 
évredéxera Wuxijs, GAN airy odpards trios, kal did TodTo 
KadGs UrokapBdvovow ols Soxel wir’ dvev owparos elvac 
pire capa Te hy Wuxh (de An. ii. 2. 414A, 14ff.); cf. 
li. 4. 415 B, 7, fore 5¢ 4) Wuyxh Tod fGvros cdpyaros airla 
kal dpx7. Body and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot be 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a ball of wax, or like the eye and the sense 
of sight. In the words of Eucken, ‘the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.” When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism. * 

The idea of a dissonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians and Plato, is 
therefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. tt is true that the latter regards the 
vos, the thinking spirit, as coming from without 
(@vpaGev) to the ‘soul,’ to that life-giving power 
which controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 

sychical; and here no doubt we come upon an 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the voids and the living body, so that the 

resence of the former constitutes no end in human 
fife relative to the y.t 

(5) Stoccism.—Among the earlier Stoics, not- 


* The teleological point of view was first applied to the human 
body by Diogenes of Apollonia, through the influence of Anaxa- 

ras. It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 

emorab. i. 4. 6 ff., and in a truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
2.g. in de Partibus Animalium, iv. 10, 686 A, 25 ff., 687 A, 7 ff. 
Popular views regarding it re-appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism ; cf. Cicero, Nat. Deorum, ii. 1384-146. 

+ As regards Aristotle’s physiology, which we cannot deal 
with here, it may be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
soul as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
mvedpa. Aristotle pe the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Alemzon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, like Plato, had identified it with the brain. The influence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
in the hackground. 


withstanding their monism, we find a certain lean 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and soul. 
A characteristic utterance is that of Cleanthes 
(Stoicor. Veter. Fr. i. fr. 529 [Armim]), who speaks 
of man as a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

Kaddmep tpopys Kal oxeracudrwv Kail Tis adAns Tod odparos 
émimeAcias, muKpov Tivos TUpavVveU TpdmoV EepeaT@TOS npiv kal Tov 
mpds huépay Sagpdy amarrovvros Kai ei wi wapéxoimey wore Aovery 
avrd Kat areipev Kat meptBddAcw Kat Tpépery vdcous Kai Oavarov 
ameipyouvvros. 

The truly decisive seo 5 however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first half of the 1st cent. B.c.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85%). He holds that the body, that inuwtilis caro* et 
Jluida, receptandis tantum cibis habilis, is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-born soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul as 
far as possible from the body even in this life, to 
shun as the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body—this is the paramount task 
of mankind. The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of knowledge possessed by the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds and wins 
an ampler insight in dreams, when the body lies 
pee as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul of the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 

timate causes of all existence. On the other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death long pursue 
a wandering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
‘this flesh’ is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging effort.t 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great effect upon Cicero, and with greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writings of: 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistic theory of 
Posidonius, from whom in fact he borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucilius : 

‘Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Fateor 
nos huius gerere tutelam. Non nego indulgendum illi: servi- 
endum nego, Multis enim serviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. Sic gerere nos 
debemus non tamquam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquam non possimus sine corpore. Huius nos nimius amor 
timoribus inquietat, sollicitudinibus onerat, contumeliis obicit. 
Honestum ei vile est, cui corpus nimis carum est. Agatur eius 
diligentissime cura, ita tamen, ut cum exiget ratio, cum dignitas, 
cum fides, mittendum in ignes sit.’ Of. Hp. 78. 10; 120. 14-18. 

There is something very ante in the deprecia- 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose views of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere ¢lay and filth; irretrievabl 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
hindrance to our independence of the external ; it 
does not belong to us, but is an d\\ézpiov. Man is 

* So Seneca (Ep. 92, 110) renders the Greek oapt, a word 
which seems to have been applied to the body in a disparaging 
sense first of all by the Orphics (cf. Empedocles, frag. 126; 
Wilamowitz on Euripid. Herakl, 1269). This usage next 
found sporadically among the Tragedians; also in Plato and 
Platonizing thinkers. 

t Cicero, T'usc. Quoest. i. 88, 44, 110, de Leg. i. 60, de Div. i., 
de Rep. vi. ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 724 ff. (on this see Norden); Seneca, 
Ep. 65. 16ff.; 92. 110; 102. 23ff., Queest. Nat. i. 8f., iii. 18, 
ra Mare. 23 ff. ; Galen, de Plac. Hipp. et Plat. v. 448 f. (Miiller). 
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‘a soul carrying a corpse.’ To the wise man, 
indeed, his body is of no concern.* Above all, 
the body is a permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in the way of virtue, which is in 
reality the only good. Something more than the 
influence of Plato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his own decrepit frame 
may have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of goaa aut scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal appetite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
whether she then ‘is dispersed,’ or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4 ff.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 
general views regarding man, though he rejects the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death. 

(6) Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism.— 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to be seen in ‘Neo-Pythagoreanism, which 
became widely diffused throughout the ancient 
world, eenecially in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (above, p. 86) how 
in this school the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, as regards Neo-Platonism (Plotinus), 
we would refer the reader to the account given on 
former pages (86°, 87°), merely supplementing it 
here with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from Enneads, 47. 10K: 

- . . Serrdy otv 7d queis, 7 cvvapiOuoumévov rod @npiov 4H Td 
Urép rovTo 7dy° Onplov 5é Gwwl iv 7d cama: 6 8 adnbys avOpwros 
GAAos 6 Kabapds TovToOv Tas aperas Exwy Tas év vonce, at dH ev 


aiTh ™ Xwprsonevy Puxp Upuvrar, xwpiGoudvy 8 Kat xwpiorp ere 
évrava ovan, K.T.A. 


(7) Popular ideas.—Popular notions about the 
relations of body and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both —such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Roman society outside the influence of philosophy 
and theology—were practically identical with those 
of Homer, according to whose simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit. It was only in a later age that, 
among the Romans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being but a more subtle 
matter diffused through the body, and forming the 
incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious, —as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus,—had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon medizval, Christianity, and indeed its 
effects persist even to the present day. 

LiteraTuRE.—For 1: Nagelsbach, Homer. Theol. (Nurem- 
berg 1840); Siebeck, Gesch. d. Psychol. (Gotha, 1880), i. 15 ff. \ 
Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. i.5 (Leipzig, 1892) ; Rohde, Psyche? (Frei- 
burg i. B., 1898), i.; Gomperz, Gr. Denker? (Leipzig, 1903) i. 1 ff. 

For 2: Rohde, op. cit. ii. ; Gomperz, ve cit. i. 71f., 103f. 5 
Zeller, op. cit. i. 450ff., ii. 14 (1889), ii. 23 (1879), iii. 24 (1903); 
Windelband, Gesch. d. alten Philos.2 (Munich, 1894), 164 ff., 
Gesch. d. Philos.3 (Tiibingen, 1903) 121f., 188, Platon4 (Stutt- 

art, 1905) 124ff.; Eucken, Lebensanschauungen d. grossen 
enker® (Leipzig, 1904), 31 ff., 64; Heinze, Xenokrates (Leipzig, 
1892), 150 ff. ; Ritter-Preller, Hist. Phil. Grace? (Gotha, 1888) ; 
Siebeck, Aristoteles (Stuttgart, 1899); Schmekel, Philos. d. 


* For the sake of one’s fellow-men, however, and on grounds 
of good taste, bodily cleanliness, in contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Cynic, is urgently insisted upon (iv. 11. 9 ff.). 
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Anima’ (Camb. 1907); Hpicteti Dissertationes, ed. H. Schenkl 
(Leipzig, 1898) ; Hpictets Handbiichlein der Moral, ed. W. Capelle 
(Jena, 1906); Mark Aurel., ed. Stich? (Leipzig, 1903); Plotini 
Opera, ed. A. Kirchhoff (Leipzig, 1856). 
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BODY (Hebrew).—To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘Man’s pods was of the dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the principle of life within him ; 
but man himself was the single product of these two 
factors’ (F. C. Porter, ‘The Yecer Hara’ in Yale 
Bibl. and Sem, Studies, 1901, pp. 91-156). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrine of the ‘two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetser (1x’), the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad in the body. 
‘The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Rabbinic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ (tb.). _ 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways. ‘Three partners there are in the 
formation of man: God, father, mother’ (Bab. 
Niddah, 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame: 

‘A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
fine early figs. He set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, ‘‘I see some fine 
figs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get the fruit and 
eat it.” After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his figs. The lame man protested that he could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the master put the lame 
man on the blind man’s back and judged them together. So 


God brings the soul and casts it in the body [after death] and 
judges them together’ (Sanh. 91a-b). 


Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence in later Jewish thought of the belief in 
the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an expression of the Divine wisdom. This finds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue ina 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body : 


‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast formed man in wisdoin, and created in him many 
orifices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be opened, or one of those be 
closed, it would be impossible to exist and to stand before thee. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who healest all flesh and dost won- 
drously’ (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic: Berak. 60). 


Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
beean period, were strongly opposed to the Greek 
games and culture of the body, and felt an especial 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci- 
ation of physical beauty, not only in women, 
but in men. The stature of Judas Maccabzeus 
was glorified, and the beauty of various Rabbis is 
specially recorded (especially Johanan b. Nappaha, 

erak. 20a; ef. Emil G. Hirsch’s remarks in JH 
ii. 617). In the medieval Heb. poetry (imitat- 
ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an application of sensuous phraseology to the 
mystic relations between man and God. 

he body was in the Rabbinic view originally a 
shapeless mass (golem) ; it was a-sexual, or rather 
bi-sexual, and only later became differentiated 
(see the early chapters of the Midrash, Genesis 
Rabba). The number of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blond-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adam’s dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe (Sanh, 
38a), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The rovision of food, drink, and attire was 
regarded as a religious duty (Maimonides, Mischne 
Tora, ‘ Deéth’v.). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded ; and as part of the ‘Law of Holiness,’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older.- During ablutions 

ietists would avert their eyes from their own 
dies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been provided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the nee bulk of the early 
Rabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
ey or to Israelites about to participate in 
emple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows (2b. ‘Tumath Okhelim’ xvi. 9): 

‘It is permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirites from becoming unclean by touching a dead body: 
hence it is inferred that everybody else may become unclean. 
And even the priests and Nazirites are only forbidden to become 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food’ (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892, p. 476, note4; Bichler, Der Galildische 
“Amha’areg, chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn 1”). The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under CIRCUMCISION. 

LiTERATURE.— Besides sources already noted, see L. Liw, Die 
Lebensalter in der jiid. Literatur, 1875; M. Joseph, Judaism 
as Creed and Life, 1903, p. 364; art. ‘ Body in Jewish Theology,’ 
in JE iii. 283. I, ABRAHAMS, 


BODY (Hindu).—The Sanskrit terms dangling 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably wit. 
those of the other Aryan languages—a circumstance 
which renders it probable that a certain knowledge 
of Suehiey may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. Their acquaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional Lg Agee 
Thus, in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec- 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a series of questions, such as these : 

By whom were fixed the two heels of man? By whom was 
the flesh constructed? By whom the two ankle-bones; by 
whom the slender digits; by whom the apertures; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle? How did they (the 
devas, or gods) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above? How many devas, and who amon 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast an 
the cartilages of the windpipe of man? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts; who, the shoulder-blades? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head: the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done so, ascended to heaven— 
who, of the many devas, was he? : h 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Narayana, tle same to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on the sacrifice of 
man (purusasikta) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formule, which occur in some of the earliest San- 
skrit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Narayana. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upanigads, we meet, in 


the Garbha (or Embryo) Upanisad with an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
five elements—earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months; the soul (jzva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 
erson two bodies—an exterior or gross body (sthila- 
‘arira), and an interior or pabele body (suksma- 

Sarira, or linga-sarira)—much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of migration after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Vedanta system, this 
subtle body arises from the so-called updadhis (‘con- 
ditions’), and consists of the senses of the body 
(dehendriyas), both perceptive (buddhindriyas) and 
active (karmendriyas), and of mind (manas), 
intellect (6uddhi), sensation (vedanda), imple 
beyond itself the visayas, or objects require 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de- 
pendent on the vital spirit (mukhya prdana), and 
on the five prdnas, or specialized spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Sankhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings—hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its own peculiar element, the nose with the 
earth, the tongue with water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
pertieular, has been transmitted to us in three 

ifferent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yajfiavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the aati irs 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human bones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items :—(1) 32 teeth (danta) ; (2) 32 sockets (uli- 
khala) of the teeth; (3) 20 nails (nakha); (4) 60 
phalanges (angult) ; (5) 20 long bones; (6) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps ; (13) 2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (15) 
2 hollow bones of the arms; (16) 2shoulder-blades ; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades ; (19) 1 pubic 
bone ; (20) 45 back-bones; (21) 14 bones of the 
breast ; (22a) 24 ribs; (22b) 24 sockets of the ribs ; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 15 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin; (27) 2 
basal tie-bones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones :— 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 bones in the adult human skeleton, 
which are distinguished by modern anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of bones, the Indian sages counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowing for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the fact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every part of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 
Besides the bones, there are 210 joints (sandhi) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebre are movable (chala); all the rest 
are immovable (sthira). There are 900 ligaments 
(snayu), i.e. sinews and nerves ; 500 muscles (pes?) ; 
700 veins (sird). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals. called dhamani and srotas, all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six principal 
limbs: the two arms, the two thighs, the head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the spleen, the two brett aaa the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, the larger and 
pheees intestines, the adeps- bearing duct, etc. 
here are in the body 10 afyalis (a certain measure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 afjalis of 
juice (rasa), 8 afjalis of blood, 7 afijalis of stools, 
6 afjalis of phlegm, 5 afijalis of bile, 4 avijalis of 
urine, 3 avijalis of adeps, 2 aijalis of fat, 1 atjali 
of marrow, 4 afjali of brain, 4 afjali of the 
essence of phlegm, 4 afjali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts (marman) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their being 
wounded ; in others, the person when wounded 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body (dhatu) 
are: shyle or juice (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(mamsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majja), 
and semen (sukra). When there is inequality of 
proportions between these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. ence that has to be regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in health, food is prescribed in various 
forms, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body—air (vdyu), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm (kapha)—are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
Sort and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (dosa), air or wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body; bile, which is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of four 
humours in the human body. Blood (rakta} is 
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sometimes mentioned as a fourth humour in India, 
as itis in Western medicine. 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth, 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Purusa, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients: the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water; the animal 
heat is heat; the life-breaths are air ; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 
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BODY AND MIND.—1. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. It has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, animal life and evolution, will be radi- 
cally different according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difference between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily be 
incapable of scientific verification; but it should 
be such as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2. Whether we are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem :—(1) That matter or body is the ‘real’ 
or ‘substantial’ thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities—the solution of Material- 
ism. (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
ae it for existence and quality—the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally real, and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal, as the two ‘aspects,’ ‘appear- 
ances,’ ‘sides’ of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘Scientific Monism’ 
or the Philosophy of Identity. There are of course 
many shades of difference and many overlappin 
in the different views that have actually been held. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given principle is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is clear that 
‘my’ body is not the manifestation of ‘my’ mind, 
but is to a large extent at least independent of it ; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘my’ bod 
—meaning the mind of which the body is a mani- 
festation,—as acting upon ‘my’ mind, and yet 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division, the lines crossing 
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the former ones: the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either (a) that of complete 
dependence, as when the mind is regarded as the 
‘secretion of the brain,’ or as an ‘epiphenomenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process; (6) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other ; 
or (c) that of neeervey or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the ‘natural’ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and pag ne from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a by-result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter— 
the physical universe—is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction of mind to 
a secondary place is the first principle of Epistemo- 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist- 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. Not onlyisit not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind; it is not even 
a possible thought; it is a form of words without 
meaning. (2) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa. Thus 
matter occupies a og has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon the other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter; if so, then the psychical must 
be a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
accepted disparity of bodily and mental processes. * 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘unity 
of consciousness’: no possible physical process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a role can be attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity in the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
atoms (or other elements) in endless flux, and all 
unity or combination exists only (a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

* Dr. Ward and Professor Binet, from different points of view, 


have criticized the principle of the disparateness of mind and 
matter. See reference below. 


groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or (5) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
effect of matter is self-contradictory. 

‘i The doctrine of Psycho-physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, but in independence of each other; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical moment which ‘corresponds to it’ 
—its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point. 
(a) To some every physical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certain 
i tear physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited. (6) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
—the sensations, feelings, etc.; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, ‘meanings’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this side also. (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
effecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly-correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodl, would limit the eaxtent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure—a central nervous 
system like that of man—has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Fechner, Spencer, Haeckel, H6off- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase ny feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘evolution’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from thesimplest ‘feeling,’ the correlate of the atom- 
movement, to the highest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a change of kind. 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

6. There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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physical series, where every event depends upon a 
previous physical event out of which it arises ; on 
the mental side there is no such continuity, but 
while the psychical processes are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc., there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In eieey or other 
forms of unconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in the 
transitions from one line of thought to another—in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
bridged—through what causal agency are the transi- 
tions made? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or ‘pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alternative will not readily be accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of parallelism. 
Wundt, on the other ani, although partial paral- 
lelism is put forward as-a-‘ working hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the successive states 
of the individual mind, to postulate sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
but even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
complete continuity on the one side, as Biology 
and Geology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7. We have seen that the question of causality 
on the psychical side is also a subject of difference 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and effect between successive 
states of a material system, such as the bodily 
organism is. Is the same true of the mental 
series? It would seem that it must be, if parallel- 
ism is to hold, but there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and effects 
on the physical side is a mechanical one, each 
link following its predecessor by a blind necessity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must be the same in both; therefore the mental 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul must also be the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra, if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or ideals of 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject 
to the blind necessity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
tions based on centuries of past experience may be 
suddenly disappointed. In other words, either 
mental life is wholly determined by an influence 
which governs it from the beginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about the 
physical world is impossible. 

8. From this dilemma some have sought to escape 
by denying that there is any causal link between 
mental states; there is ‘transversal’ causation, 
from body to mind, as well as ‘longitudinal’ 
causation from body to body, but there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to justify the very sub- 
ordinate réle attributed to the mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 
eal: of a uniform and invariable sequence 

tween cause and effect, and that no such experi- 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental, In reply it may be said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of causality is to be found in 
our direct experience of mental activity, and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modern science) is that causation is spiritual or 
mental; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modern theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of causation. But (2) ‘transverse’ causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent with parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9. Probably the most consistent form of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in his modern 
followers, whether by the one reality is meant an 
unknown 2 behind both body and mind, of which 
they are the diverse ‘appearances’ or ‘manifes- 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same being which appears fo itself as 
a conscious unity—a mind—appearing ¢o others as 
an extended manifold—the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to be 
given to mind, Thus the unknown z becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our ‘own’ minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘own’ bodies. But our cognition of the body 
isa mental process, and we become aware of the 
body only in and through such a process: the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the body ; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The body stands in a two-fold relation to the mind : 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition, Spratly, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or of any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world—say the flight of a bird through 
the air—and it has (6) a physiological process in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of the two is 
the mental process ‘identical’? If with the brain 
process, then the possibility of knowledge remains 
wholly unaccountable. he ‘knowing’ of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to which 
no physical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind has a much wider reach than body. It has 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the perceived object, in this case 
the flight of the bird. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object and brain process with 
the mental process in an ingenious way: ‘I see, 
because my eye sees, or because I am this seeing 
eye, so my motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am this motor nerve’ (Das Grund- 
problem der Psychologie, p. 60). That is, both 
sensation and volition, being mental, are also 
bodily processes, the Ego or mind being identical 
with the body. I am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thing 
as the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how- 
ever healthy the eye itself remains; and, again, 
what I see almost always differs widely from the 
picture in the retina or in both retina. . It is not 
the eye, but eye plus optic fibres plus optical brain 
centre, that is the ‘organ’ of sight. ow, what- 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none between 
the brain process and the seen object; hence the 
dualism between physical object of knowledge and 
physical basis of knowledge re-emerges; a mind 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs.’ 

10. Parallelism leads almost of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. ‘The ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the bod 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself; ouch 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms 
or other elements. Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual acs claims for itself; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. But psychological 
atomism — ‘ psychology without a subject’ — and 
psychological mechanism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears neither as a swm nor as a series 
of states (cf. James, Principles of Psychol. i. 159 ff.; 
and Lotze, Microcosmus, i. 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sum or series—a unity also which is in 
each of the parts, and without which none of the 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 
T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hume). 
It is not necessary to go back to the old view of 
the Ego as the source, the principle or cause, of its 
own states: but even as the subject of experience, 
every conscious mind is something more than an 
or all of the ‘states’ or ‘ processes’ of which it is 
conscious. In particular, the advance from ‘lower’ 
to ‘higher’ mental achievements, from simple to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation to per- 
eee and from perception to thought, is possible 
only on the assumption of a directive activity of 
the mind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or simple 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms 
are derived. 

11. The chief advantage of Parallelism as a 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same as that of the 
“wofold Truth’ of an earlier hilosophy ; it 
enables its adherents to side with AS materialists 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists 
from another. Both systems, it is held, may be 
true; each at least may present one aspect of the 
‘ultimate’ or ‘absolute’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions—the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment—are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase succeeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
development mes and that is the development 
which actually occurs. An action—a form of 
behaviour—is explained only in terms of physio- 
logical, that is, ultimately, physical and chemical 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity—from 
this point of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
judgment, feeling and will: the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its own ends, its own life. 
To the Cesar of science are rendered the things 
which are Cesar’s—the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes; 
and to God the things that are God’s—the spiritual 
life with its struggles and falls, its ideals and 
its redemptions. he question is not, however, 
whether there is an aeventine in this theory ; 
there certainly would be, if it were true: but is it 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
without any meaning behind them, when we speak 
of the same reality as being at once determined 
from without, and self-determining? A man has 
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an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work ; he ‘decides’ for 


the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s ‘choice’ and action 
are really determined by his structure, as it 


has come to be through physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is free, is an expression 
of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
is attracted; but it has no meaning whatever to 
say that it is both determined and free. Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bodily action, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other: if a physical process cis a 
necessary sequent of a and 4, then its correspond- 
ing mental process C must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and B, but also 
of the physical series a 6. 

The use of the term ‘appearances’ or ‘ aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or appearances presuppose 
an observer; who is the observer in the case of 
ead and mind? He must be some being who is 
neither mind nor body; yet, as a knowing being, 
he must be mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point : mind has apts over body ; body 
is the appearance of mind. This, however, is not 
parallelism. 

12. The alternative is interaction—the assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
both of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any kind takes place from the 
mental upon the physical world, or vice versa, then 
the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
be maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in effecting a 
sensation, or added to the brain in a volition, may 
be measured. Some energy must presumably be 
lost, however, when a physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression: there cannot 
remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to be different, 
according as there has or has not intervened a 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
its intensity, i.e. according to the force with which 
it acts upon the nerve-centres; in the case of 
eublitninaleatimali we can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sufficient to effect the 
change in consciousness. The principle of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos.? p. 483)—(a) that the total amount of 
energy in the fetency universe remains always 
the same, and (6) that, when work is done by any 

hysical system, the amount of energy lost must 
4a fully compensated for (however different the 
form it takes—heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the work. The second part of the principle 
may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and body. The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facts of that science. ti 
has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). But in matters of energy and force the 
two things, quantity and direction, cannot be 
separated from each other. Again, (8) the balance 
may always be maintained between the amount 
taken away and the amount added in the various 
operations between mind and body. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre-established harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in question) for 
these only ; not verified at all for organic processes, 
such as growth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we ascribe to mental 
influence. It has also been anggent er (by Sep 
for example, and from another standpoint by 
Fechner) that we may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous system is trans- 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa. What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physical health, and 
cee with the health of the brain; it 
decreases with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term ‘energy’ in the two cases is really being 
used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds.* 

(2) It may be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or (4) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposed of the view that we ever directly 
experience the action of body upon body; and 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre- 
supposition of experience ; it is certainly not given 
in experience. On the other hand, the ‘uniform 
succession’ which we regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two bodies upon 
each other as in the action of the mind upon the 
body ; if it is a ‘fundamental principle’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A ‘voluntary’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the push must be 

iven, or the spark applied. How is it done? 

ere the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with overwhelming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehensible than that body should ‘correspond’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of that mysterious word; not more so than that 
one reality should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Monism assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhaps, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve process 
aves rise to a sensation of red, while another, 
ifferently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of bitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ultimately’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 


* On the whole question of the validity of the principle of 
Conservation of Energy, and of its bearing on the problem of 
Mental Causality, see Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
especially Lect. vi. 


nature is contained in Professor Busse’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other bodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or possible sensation, per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘merely’ our 
individual or subjetwe impressions. We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which we only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities—realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that these realities differ widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable; that they affect or 
influence us only through that entity or system 
of entities which appears to us as ‘our’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘outer aspect’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
‘manifestation’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is bound 
up with that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What we may regard as in 
a special sense the growing-point of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, by which it becomes 
a more and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It may be held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue—failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the mind’s being—is defect not of the 
player, but of the instrument on which he plays, 
ead through which alone his genius can find fitting 
expression. See BRAIN AND MIND, MIND, SOUL. 
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BOEHME.—I. Lirz.—Jacob Boehme (some- 
times spelt Behmen), called the ‘Teutonic Theo- 
sopher,’ was born in November 1575, in the village 
of Old Seidenburg, near Gérlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
which in his time seems to have Belonnes to Bo. 
hemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of which was Boehme’s protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The only education he got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Martensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
‘Land’s Crown,’ he saw ‘a vaulted entrance com- 
sed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
en he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel filled with money. He was 
seized with an inward panic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, accom- 
poet by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
ad vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Gorlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive price; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, ‘Jacob, come forth!’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him; when the stranger, fixing on him a 

enetrative gaze, said, ‘Jacob, thou art yet little, 
bat thou shalt become great, and the world shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be pious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
and profane language of his mates in the shop, 
he fait obliged to reprove them, whereupon his 
master turned him out, saying he would have no 
‘house-preacher’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his Wanderjahr. In the course of his 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how fierce 
and uncharitable were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Babel, and he has much to say 
about this Babel in his writings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gérlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with whom he lived happily for twenty 

ears, and by whom he had four children. Now 

her visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is expressed by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he s its ‘signature’) to 
such as have eyes to see. Ten years later, he had 
another ‘opening’ which went much further, and 
showed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward impulse to write down what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication—for he felt 
himself too simple to teach others—but (as he 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, he might have 
a record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora, or Morning Redness, and was the cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered his life. The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Endern, who had called on him. Being greatly 
pleased with it, the nobleman begged permission 
to borrow it for a short time, and then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gérlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on ‘ False 
Prophets.’ Boehme, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boehme’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment was passed, 
and no time was allowed him to wind up his affairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, ‘ Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some differ- 
ence of statement as to what happened after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him, and told him he might continue 
to live in Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his trade. This he undertook to do, 
and for five years abstained from writing, though 
much ésGubled in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the end of 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
pore foe and he again began to write, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
offered to revoke the sentence of banishment, but 
implored him—for the sake of the peace of the 
town—to remove away of his own accord, and that 
he did this. 

It is certain that, when banished finally, he went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ought to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this man.’ Another replied, 
‘ How can we judge what we have not understood ?’ 
He seems to have returned to Gérlitz, after this 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothing. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be carried back to Gérlitz. Here he 
was attended by his old friend, Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asked for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boehme would subscribe the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1624, he called his son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether he heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o’clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet: three hours hence is 
my time.’ At six in the morning he bade them all 
farewell ; and saying, ‘Now I go hence to Para- 
dise,’ he quietly eparted. 

Il. BokHME’S SYSTEM.—1. His doctrine of 
origins. — Boehme’s system goes back to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go behind this, he says (Three Principles, xiv. 84), 
confuses the mind. He also says (ib. v. 19) that 
the origin of things ought not to be inquired into 
at all; yet since sin has now arisen, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for it. And we cannot know how sin arose without 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta- 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Will, and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Principles—darkness and wrath of the 
first, and light and love of the second—arose, and 
this pens world of the third Principle which 
stands between the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this mystery is ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; but as we are (in our deepest spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate 
so far; for every spirit can see back into ‘its own 
Mother,’ but no further (7d. ii. 1). 

_ Of the state before manifestation, all we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘God ’) was in a state which Boehme calls the 
‘Still Rest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but only BE, in one 
state and without any happening. All that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to be described was in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There was yet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Goodness. All was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as undifferenti- 
ated elements in the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there was no existence. 

It is clear that such a statement as the above is derived as an 
impression from abstract considerations (arising in the nature 
of the case) as they must appear to our highest metaphysical 
porcer cee: Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 

a full and complete account of so stupendous and mysterious 
a matter, but only that it is the best we can yet see. To him it 
was probably presented in mystic vision ; but we, lacking this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot really be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and speak in terms of 
time and space : and in God these are not. Boehme saw this 
fact clearly, and often warns us that, though he is compelled 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
scendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at all, we must think 
in these terms; and there is no harm in so doing so long as 
we bear in mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Therefore, while we have to speak of a time before 
manifestation, we must remember that this is only by a logical 
necessity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact. 

When manifestation was to take place, the first 
necessity, re Boehme, was that a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
because out of a one Will no ‘manifoldness’ can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate result of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
appear only through experience of a contrary, 
and God has made us thus, the presumption my. 
very well be that there is something in Him whic 
answers (though in a far-off and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to which we know no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
ness." This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to modi- 
fication—a strongly conservative principle. The 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first—darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- 
centredness, self-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 

* One of the difficulties in following Boehme arises from the 
fact that, in different passages, he calls these Forms of Nature 
by different names, according to different points of view. Thus 
he sometimes calls the first a hard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first attracts so hard 
iteelf to itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract 
iteelf to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will soon become 
clear upon patient study. 


resists’ conviction jof sin, submission to the will of 
God, and love of the brethren. 

Immediately on/the arising of this Form, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn back 
again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im- 

ossible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 

ature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new combinations, and will 
let nothing alone—the principle of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into ceaseless activity, whereby we enter into ex- 
periences, and so (in the end) work out our reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Out of the conflict of the first two Forms arises 
the third, Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modern terminology) Homogeneity, Heterogeneity, 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of Treas ietastion which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire. At this point, 
the operation being carried on reaches the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own will and choice. At this point also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is within the power of the consciousness to decide 
which of the two it will take. The Fire at first isa 
cold, dark fire which can burn and hurt, but cannot 
purify—like an iron heated to just below redness. 
As it burns and the Strain increases, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating power, and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the light of the external man, and the 
light is the quality of the self-consciousness, which 
in this case is full of greed, wrath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow of the Fire grows stronger and 
stronger, until it passes into the fifth Form, Light. 
This is the true Divine Light, and ‘makes mani- 
fest’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks down from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant warmth, 
aes all its power to the Light. Thereupon the 

rst three Forms also change their character and 
become gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
as though in the Light they first see their true 
function and pee in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express themselves 
as they are in themselves (in own self-will) without 
regard to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modern terms) would be 
called the passing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
consciousness ; when, instead of thinking of the 
universe as made for our self, we think of our self 
as made for the universe. Thus we rise to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil- 
ment of our own small wishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound. 
The quality—first fixed towards good by the arising 
of the Light—now begins to express itself to per- 
ception. The manifold ways in which this ex- 
pression is effected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and se 
on—are what he means by Sound. 

The seventh and last Form of Nature he calls 
Figure. Here the whole ‘thing,’ thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its full and perfect ex- 
pression, and a mansion of the six Forms. Hence, 
as the evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
arise all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with’ the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its figure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which hey form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 
ae choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 

the fire of ‘self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘love,’ which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall be there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
be known or manifested as that their essential 
‘own self quality’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifested. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘force,’ it 
ceases to be Love; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strength. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self-surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards ha pened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God, which alone could re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy. He is 
now God manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three: two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. Thesecond Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, idl the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Present World—which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil; the 
second is all good; the third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two eternal 
Principles seek to press into him; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2. Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall.—Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is aay a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination defines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven. For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination ; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. e simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contains a remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 
punishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
looks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and guidance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and His guidance for revenge. ] the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
wrath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Principle the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, if the Father should (by a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) be 
known as wrathful, angry, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exists, He must speak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination, He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
known, and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrong 
pictured, and what he imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than we 
suspect. He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself ha, ‘nade, but as the imagination of the 
thought of ths heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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as the false imagination pictures it, and the thing 
pictured exists nowhere save in the false imagina- 
tion. That gives it reality to the man whose 
imagination it is, but cannot make it actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
imagination may be, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehme because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem would be 
solved, for sin would then be but as a passing 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehme lays down this clear principle (Myst. 
Mag. 1. vi. 12), ‘that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must be a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in the One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be explored? Here again Boehme offers us a key. 

‘The outward spirit and body was unto the inward as a Won 
of Divine manifestation, according to the Fire-dark and Light 
world, a mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
God, and the inward was given toit fora ruler and guide. As 
God plays with the time of this outward world, so likewise the 
inward, Divine man should play with the outward in the mani- 
fested wonders of God in this world, and open the Divine 
wisdom in all creatures, each according to his property; so 
likewise in the earth, in stones and metals, in which also there 
is a twofold Essence, viz. one from the original of the Fire-dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light world. All 
this was given him for his play’ (Myst. Mag. 1. xvi. 9-11). 

Through the clumsy (and, to some, repellent) 
wording,* it is not hard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first or second or third predominates—which 
is possible in an infinitely varying series of grades 
or degrees—so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into—by a will so set in the Will of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or know—with perfect safety 
and propriety. We should play with them, as 
little children play at ‘shop,’ Dae ever dream- 
ing of making it the serious business of the whole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where the 
will is so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from this to tasting and proving ; 
so that the might of the Fire-world gains a hold, 
and moves the being to put his whole imagination 
into this ‘play,’ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life and becomes 
its one desire. Then the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual perception closes, and the 
being lives henceforth in the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other. 

The consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should be to the lower creatures what 
God should be to him. Over him God should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multiplicity of the external expressions of. the 
Divine properties, one Will should be dominant— 
the will of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would be (virtually) All in All. All 
the creation would then be in true harmony and 
temperature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The elements whence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
speculation (in the old sense of ‘looking into’), 
but never as an actualization. Such was the first 


*Boehme was an uneducated man, and often bemoans the 


fact, saving that he could have expressed himself better had he 
heen bet’ > ‘ated. 
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world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 
Adam’s fall. H 

The outer process whereby the Fall was effected 
was, as the first and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, who was pleased with the might of the 
Fire in the fourth Form, and rejected the meek- 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otherwise have qualified the might. Secondly 
and directly, it was the act of our first parents in 


eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Only a hasty, general sketch of Boehme’s teaching as to this 
can be given here. Adam was created out of the two Principles 
—he had an external out of the Ens of the Fire-source, and an 
internal from the Ens of the Light-source. The former is the 
masculine element, the latter the feminine. The twe sex- 
elements were united in one form, which was that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fall had a preparation and a culmina- 
tion. The preparation was that the bi-une being, Adam, felt 
‘alone.’ He should have Tepes magically ' through the 
union of the two elements in himself, for he was a two-in-one 
(i.e. both ‘him’ and ‘them,’ as he is called in Gn 177), He 
would thus have ‘multiplied’ and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true ‘help meet for him’ 
was in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that he might become 
conscious of it. But this could not be done in the true, Divine 
imagination which was in full ld ye with the transcendent 
Fact. He is therefore caused to fall into a ‘deep sleep,’ and in 
this lower grade of imagination finds the internal externalized. 
They are still in Paradise, but now in danger; and are warned 
of it. They are not to inquire into the nature of good and 
evil; for now, their imagination being in a degree false, they 
are likely to wish todo more than speculate; they may want 
to know. God alone may know good and evil (see Gn 323), 
Thus the Tree of Life to the bi-une Adam becomes the Tree of 
Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
was that they should desire after a 5 ae which they could 
understand from and in themselves and not from and in God, 
a pleasure which in this same way they could feel to be such, 
and a wisdom which would make them not submissive to the 
One Will but possessed of a will of their own, and an imagination 
arising from the sight of their own eyes. This false imagina- 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they had hoped. 
The Divine perception went into a hiddenness and virtual! 
died in them ; and as they had known themselves only in t 
imagination, they virtually died and arose to newness of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The body of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it had not done so before in 
the falling into a deep sleep), and they have now a body of four 
elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science tells us) ‘ bone 
for bone, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve’ like the 
beasts that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
nature. The Divine element, which before had budded through 
the earth and produced fruits wholly good, now withdraws into 
the hiddenness, and the earth bears ‘thorns and thistles,’ and 
only such praise and fruits as contain—with the good of nutri- 
ment for the animal body—the evil which through a baer 
and excretion has to be separated and cast out, the like of 
which could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself in certain plants, and a fierce and savage nature in some 
of the animals. Thus the Fall of man infected the whole 
‘dominion’ he should have ruled as God’s vicegerent; so that 
now ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
ba in an own self-will which manifests as t¢ will, and 
not in submission to the will of God. 

3. Doctrine of Regeneration.—St. Paul declares 
that the creation was thus subjected to ‘vanity’ 
in hope that it should ‘be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glo 
of the children of God’ (Ro 87). Lucifer’s f 
was beyond remedy, says Boehme; Adam’s was 
not. ucifer imagined into the first eee 
(which is eternal) ; Adam only into the third. He 
desired to know good and evil ; Lucifer had said, 
‘Evil, be thou my good.’ Thus Adam introduced 
into his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
entirely obliterate, but only obscured, the true, 
so that he yet can know evil as evil; while Lucifer 
knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
the entire ability to know good, but only to the 
true, Divine perception which knows only ie 
But though he died to this, it did not die to him: 
it went into a hiddenness, but is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
completely unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not in him at all. His state is rather a logical 
than an absolute death; it is practically absolute 
as far as his consciousness goes, but his conscious- 
ness does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can only be through 
that whereby we come to this life—a birth; there- 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodemus) ‘ye must be 
born anew’ (de7 buds yevynOjvar dvwOev). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to ‘ re-tincture’ the disappeared 
Divine nature that stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the true imagination into the false, and showed it 
to us visibly in His life and character; whereby 
we nmwy catch the idea that ours is not the true, 
and so come to desire the true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the true, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon we must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘self’ and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled—not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
wards—availed to preserve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu- 
ally abandoning him. It remained hidden and 
uncognized, but it was there; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was born of a pure Virgin. The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is from the Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source; so the special nature of 
the Fire—a hard-set selfhood—is less present in 
the female than in the male (Myst. Mag. I. xxiii. 
43). Thus our Lord was born, not of ‘bloods’ 
(3.e. a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
fiesh, nor of the will of man, but of God; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit; and 
thus must we again be ‘born anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fast, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked ‘ good for food’) ; 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worshi 
(though it seemed ‘ pleasant to the eyes’); refuse 
to act frem the outer wisdom of the serpent 
(though it would have given Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gained the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we must enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the Devil; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Through His power we can 
Bow put the self-will again into the hiddenness, 
and so bring out of the hiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus we 
regain what Adam lost—the high glory of being 
so one with God that He dwells in us as our will, 
and what He wills seems to be what we will. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘ what is right in their own (ig and all 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The world is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ‘out of joint’; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea of freedom, 
the glamour of which seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible bondage than ‘ His service,’ which 
alone is ‘ perfect freedom.’ 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Christ’s Testaments,’ Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inward in 
the outward element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
feeds, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Pure Element 


lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, first through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticed, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosophy. His termin- 
ology constitutes the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing him. Many of his learned friends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them inducea 
him to read the works of Paracelsus. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw in them a meaning beyond 
the outward, and no one will catch his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under- 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum Opus 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘maximum 
opus’ of regeneration, The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfect stands for the trans- 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man was originall. 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process through solution, pontoon and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplifies the spiritual 
process, through putting the false imagination to 
death, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘new man.’ 

III. BOEHME’S IMPORTANCE AND INFLUENCE. 
—The philosophical value of Boehme lies in his sug- 
gestion that in all ‘things’ as cognized by human 
apprehension there must exist a hidden and a mani- 
fested element. If both are explored, they can 
appear only as absolute contraries, evil and good. 

et what is required is not to annihilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might which would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves). What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destruction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two as shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis; and absolutely on all 
fours with this is Professor G. Boole’s formula 
(Laws of Thought), ‘Universe of thought equals 
Unity,’ most graphically represented by his sug- 
gested expression, x + not x = 1. 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
true regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who will fail to understand his cosmology 
will find him lucid and most helpful here. 

In England, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, 
William Blake, and others have been students of 
Boehme; in France, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin; 
in Germany, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, J. G. 
Gichtel, and many others. 

LiTERATURE.—The principal edition in English of Boehme’s 
works is a translation in 4 large quarto vols., of dates 1763, 
1763, 1772, 1781. The chief works are: The Aurora, or Morning 
Redness (1612), The Three Principles of the Divine Essence 
(1619), 7 hreefold Life te 9 Man (1620), Answer to Forty 
Questions concerning the Soul (1620), Signatura Rerum (1621), 
Mysterium Magnum (1623). Of these the last is, perhaps, the 
most important. There are a number of shorter writings, 
e.g. Apologies and Epistles. Of editions of Boehme’s works in 
the original, the first issued is said to have been by the son of 
his old opponent Richter, in 8 vols. A more complete edition 
was published in 1675, and another by J. G. Gichtel, in 10 vols., 
in 1682. Jacob Boehmes sdmmtliche Werke, herausgegeben von 
K. W. Schiebler, 6 vols., was issued at Leipzig in 1831-46, and 
another edition’ in 7 vols. in 1840-47. Of importance are also 
Hamberger’s Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jacob 
Bohmen (Munich, 1844); Claassen's Jakob Béhme, sein Leben 
und seine theosophische Werke (8 vols., Stuttgart, 1883-86). 
A new edition of Boehme’s works, ed. O. J. Barker, has begun 
to appear (London, 1909). 

Of modern works on Boehme’s system may be noted: F. C. 
Baur, ‘Zur Gesch. der prot. Mystik,’ in Theol. Jahrbb. 1848- 
49; Peip, Jakob Boehme (Leipzig, 1860); von Harless, Jakob 
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Boehme und die Alchymisten (Berlin, 1870); Martensen, 
J. Boehme; Theosophische Studien (1882); Fuchs, ‘ Beitrage 
zu einer richtigen Wiirdigung J. B.’s,’ in Bewets des Glaubens 
(1883); Schodnwdalder, Lebensbeschretbung Jakob Bohme, 
(Gorlitz, 1897); A. J. Penny, Introd. to the Study of J. B.’s 
Writings (New York, 1901); A. Whyte, Jacob Behmen: An 
Appreciation (Edinburgh, 1895); ‘ Excerpts from Boehme,’ with 
interpretative comments, in the present writer’s magazine, The 
Seeker. passim (London). G. W. ALLEN. 


BOGOMILS.—The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistic heretics whose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Paulicians and Euchites or 
Messalians (g.v.). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries—exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flourished most among the people of Slavic race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. iere they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which. issued in a system relatively 
new and strange,'—whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called Bogomils in the beginning of the 12th 
cent., if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog milui, ‘Lord, have mercy.’? A more 
likely explanation derives it from Bogumil, ‘ Be- 
loved of bod, in which case it may be taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘Friends of God’ (q.v.) in Germany.?® 
But not less probable is its deri vation from a 
gitar name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 

en discovered which are confirmatory of each 
other in the common point that a ‘ pope’ Bogomile 
was the first to promulgate the Paoree > in the 
vulgar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the 10th century.‘ 

Euthymius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work Ilavow\la Aoypuartixy) > which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty-four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus; and a story told® by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to Constanti- 
nople, induced him, under an affectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines; meanwhile a stenographer, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took down a verbatim 
report of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 


1 For a good analysis of the elements, traditional and original, 
which made up the system, see article by Zéckler on ‘Die 
Neu-Manichier,’ in PRH3, and Karl Miiller of Giessen’s review 
of Dollinger’s Bettrdge zur Sectengeschichte des Mittelalters in 
ThLZ (1890), «0, 14. 

2This is the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thyiaius Zigabenus (titulus xxvii. of his MavorA‘a Soyparcny). 

3 Zockler favours this, and says it is thus a ‘wohl Spezial- 
bezeichnung der Perfecti der Secte, die sich wohl gern “ Freunde 
Gottes” (Ged¢.Aor) nannten.’ With this, too, would agree their 
own self-description as Xptoravoi, XpirromoAtra: (Euthymius 
Zigabenus, contra Phundagiatas [in Migne, PG cxxxi. col. 48]; 
Anna Comnena, Alezias, lib. xv. (tb. vol. exxxi. col. 1177]). 

“See ‘L’hérésie des Bogomiles en Bosnie et en Bulgarie au 
moyen 4ge,’ in Revue des Questions historiques (1870), essay by 
Louis Leger, Pp. 479-517. Bogomile=Theophilus, and was 
(thinks M. Leger) the ‘pope’s’ second (assumed), name, his first 

rhaps being Jeremiah. They were also spoken of as 

mdatitae (povvdaira.), t.e. purse-bearers, from Sunda, ‘ purse’ 
or ‘bag,’ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the Friars (see Euthymius Zigabenus, 
¢, Phundayiatas (in PG, vol. cxxxi. col. 47). 

5 PG, vol. cxxx. 

6 Anna Comnena, lib. xv. § 487 (PG, vol. cxxxi.). 
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Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus’ craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius (PG, ‘vol. cxxx.) under 52 heads, of 
which the main are as follows :— x 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted as canonical the Psalma 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse,’ assigning a peculiar 
sacredness and authority to the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘ Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.’ ‘ 

(2) While accepting the Gospel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense—Christ’s 
history, ¢.g., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts—and are held, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsified by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier.2 Nor would they have anything to do 
with the ‘grammarians,’ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. , 

(3) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names— ‘ather, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—apply to the Father; and that in 
the end, het Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they will flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (as yépovra Babvyéverov), the Son as an adol- 
escent youth (ws imnvirny &vdpa), and the Spirit as 
a bearded youth (as Aeorpbcwsov veavtav).® 

(4) God’s first-born son was Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 

ride, however, he sought to set up an Empire of 
his own, and drew after him a great company of 
the angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth. They held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
refilled. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve; and Cain, their an Chae became 
the principle of evil in Hisar f his principle 
prevailed over the good principle represented by 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.® By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law—which begat sin—was his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 5500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is 9°), 
came forth from Him, entered the world in an 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary,’ and 
Eee to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom. 

atanael plotted and brought to pass his death— 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance merely, 
he could not be affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself after the 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 


1§ 1. ‘Sapientia enim, inquiunt, aedificavit sibi domum, 
septemque columnas substituit, t.¢. (1) Psalterium, (2) sexdecim 
Prophetae, (3-6) quattuor Evangelia, (7) res ab Apostolis 
gestae, omnes epistolae, Apocalypsus.’ 

; eins Zig. & Phundagiatas (PG, vol. oxxxi. col. 58). 

8, 23. 

4§7. elre, Tevnbiirw crepéwpa, nat éyévero. Tevntijtw rdde xai 
Tae, kat yeysvagw aravra, 

5 §§ 6-10. 

6 § 8. ‘Eos nimirum, qui in genealogiis Evangelii secundum 
Matthaeum et secundum Lucam recensentur.’ 

7§ 8. ‘per aurem Virginis dexteram.’ 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syllable 
(£/) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own place 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
Spirit—produced by the Son as the Son by the 
ather.! 

(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God.? 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘ tanquam in somno transmutari.’® 

(7) Their own place of assembly (synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is truly born and the true faith 
preached.‘ All other so-called sacred temples are 
the home of demons.5 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘Church’ 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4" (‘and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum’), they applied the term ‘ Nazareth’ to the 
‘Church,’ reserving ‘Capernaum’ to themselves.® 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the ‘Church’;7 and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast eut demons or do 
any wonderful work.§ As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees.® 
For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper.” It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made the Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
come down from heaven—a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images." When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life,!? and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set down to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Christ.¥ 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
time,!* ae that it is permissible to secure safety 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward 
honour, they took part in Church worship.” But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 

rayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 

is head, and together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer.'® 

1§ 5. Neander (Church Hist. viii. 355) makes them say that 
the Holy Sop was an emanation from the Father. F 

2 § 22. ‘ Aiunt suos omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctus habitat, 
Dei parentes et esse (révras Seordxous xai elvat).’ 

3 § 23, 4g 28, 5§ 18 


, § 18. 6 § 34. 
7 § 35. 8 § 18. 9 §§ 16 and 31. 
40§ 17. ‘Mysticum, venerandum sacrificium contemnunt 
atque despiciunt.’ 
“h 12 § 12 18 § 14, 


11. . 

14 Sati the end of the 7000th year (the seventh'won). 

15 § 20-21. (a) The Lord said (in one of their Apocryphal 
Gospels) : ‘ Daemonia colite, non ut vobis prosint, sed ne obsint’ ; 

omni ratione saluti vestrae consulite’; cf. § 25. 

16 The ‘Pater Noster’ was the only prose they thought it 

ne to use (§19). They recited it 7 times daily and 5 times 
htly. 
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A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates wasa high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast} and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness.? Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small effect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 
ere This was about 1111, at which time he 

ad governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake. Many 
others were ‘ferreted out’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch—especially (it is said) from among the 
laity and clergy of Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors’ under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remained firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment.‘ But the heresy lived 
on for centuries—the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose writings were 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two He # sear Ssoere bishops as Bogomils—a si 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community, 
Distinct traces of this are met with as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

LivERATURE.—Michaelis Psellus, Dia de Daemonum 
energia seu operatione contra Manetum et Euchitas seu En- 
thustastas, chs. ii.-v, (Migne, PG, vol. ere Euthymius 
Zigabenus, lavorAia Aoynaricy, ch. xxvii. (PG, vol. cxxx.) 
and contra Phundagiatas (PG, vol. cxxxi. coll. 47-57): 
Anna Comnena Alexias, lib. xv. §§ 486-494 (PG, vol. cxxxi.), 
Louis Leger, ‘L’hérésie des Bogomiles en Bosnie et en Bul- 
we au Moyen Age,’ pp. 479-517, in Revue des Questions 

istoriques, vol. viii. (1870); Neander, Church Hist. viii. 851; 
Zéckler, art. ‘Neu-Manichier,’ in PRE3, vol. xiii. 
FRED. J. POWICKE. 


BOHEMIAN BRETHREN.—See Hossirss, 


BOLDNESS (Christian).—‘ Boldness’ (xappyata) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence which the Christian, depending upon 
Christ and His work, has in his aprenaee to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. hree passages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: (i.) Heb. 
416 «Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace’; cf. Heb. 10, Eph. 3%, 
(ii.) Heb. 10% ‘Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which hath great recompense of reward’; 
ef. Heb. 3°. (iii.) 1 John 4” ‘ Herein is love made 


1The Bogomils fasted three times weekly—‘secunda et 
aeerte oh sexta die’ (§ 25). 


8 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
ub. ae (PG cxxxi. coll. 1181-6)). 
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perfect with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment’; cf. 1 John 3". In (i.) the 
‘boldness’ denotes the perfect confidence with 
which the Christian approaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, which he has with regard 
to his future relationship with God; in (iii.) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment. Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. et 

1. It was a new ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Heb. 
10"), This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OF man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar off ‘at the nether part of the mount’ 
(Ex 1917) ; even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake’ (Heb. 12”); in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. 12?7-*4).* It will be found, too, 
that in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other religions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldness and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2. The ground of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially His atoning work; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. 414-16, Eph. 3; EhRene 5+ 3); in Christ’s blood 
he has a sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10). In 1 John 4%. 18 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(1 John 4”), so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness. Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing—one of confidence and joy- 
ful Geek re Fa 9 God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
tight which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each other. 

4. Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other forms of courage or audacity. (i.) From 
the audacity which defies all authority, which fears 

* The passage He 1218-24 powerfully presents the contrast be- 


tween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of approach to God, 
though the actual word ‘ bolde ua? Be poe eeeihs 
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neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3”) ; it leads away from 
God. It is irreligious and immoral in its tendency, 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly 2 osite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian boldness. 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin, He 
can be approached with a certain boldness, which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very different in religious quality from 
the boldness of the man who holds God to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold- 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of approach to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk; it has ‘full 
assurance.’ 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear, first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6. This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8%), Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

hs mo liaess in general sense, see COURAGE. 

ITERATURE.—The lexx. 8, vv. m ia, and wr ie 4 
E. A. Abbott, Johannine Gram. 1017: the oe rege 


Davidson and Westcott on Hebrews and Westcott on 1 John ; 
also art. Access in the present work and in HDB. 


D. RussEuu Scott. 

BOMBAY.—The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to be derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Mumba or Mamba Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Amba, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by the Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendi Bazar in the 
native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now con- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of districts 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
lat. 13° 53’ to 28° 29’ N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. 

The religious conditions of a great Indian pro- 
vince have been discussed in some detail in the 
case of Bengal (wh. see); and separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 

laces, and castes in the Bombay Presidency 
ulustrate so many phases of the local religious 

* rappyoia is used of the boldness which the Apostles showed 


in bearing and speech (Ac 418); wappyo.dgecda is used fre 
quently in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the gospel. 
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beliets that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, AMARNATH, BARODA, 
DWARKA, ELFPHANTA, ELLORA, GIRNAR, GoDA- 
VARI, GOKARN, KISTNA, NARBADA, PALITANA, 
SOMNATH ; and, for castes and tribes, BaixAGI, 
BANJARA, BHILS, DRAVIDIANS (North), MAHAR, 
RAsput, RAMosuHI, Yoci).. In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical and descriptive. 

1. Environment and its influence upon religion. 
—In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely differ- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

(a) Sind.—Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons—a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation—ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalmans. 

(6) Cutch, Kathiawar, and Gujardt.—Farther 
east come Cutch (Kachechh), Kathiawar, and Gu- 
jarat: the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Rann, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and Tapti—the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 150, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 

athiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Risley (Census Rep. 1901, i. 514), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(c) The Konkans.—The remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.C. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Red Sea. Communication 
with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later than 
750 B.C., and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Gujarat and Rome ; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is believed to have 
reached Kolaba in the 6th cent. A.D. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at Sanjan in the Thana district 
in A.D. 775. The long line of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Pantzenus (189-90) ; * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1510, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. . To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vaisnava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see BHAKTI-MARGA). 

(da) The Deccan.—In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, comparatively un- 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Dakkhin, Skr. 
Dakshina, ‘that on the right hand,’ ‘southern’). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahadeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which has been identified with Maha- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
(Maratha)people. Thisinearly Hindu legendsissaid 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rakshasa), 
in other words, the non-Aryan tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were rhs akin to races like the Kunbi, the 
predominant element in the present population. 
In the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 
Depeet raison of the original Hindu beliefs was 

ue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scythians admitted to 
Hinduism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very different. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Jat of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata, par- 
cus deorum cultor et infrequens, cares little for 
the Brahman, whom ‘the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions’ (Baines, 
Census Rep. 1881, i. 128). The Marhatas are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular affairs ; and those 
‘who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
a ate (Grant Duff, Hist. of the Mahrattas, 5). 

iviji, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
abe oe the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 

ighest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modern Marhata 


* It is possible, however, that the ‘India’ of Pantenus was 
really 8. Arabia (PRE® xiv. 627); cf. Servius, ad Georg. ii. 116: 
‘sed Indiam omnem plagam Aethiopiae accipiamus,’ and see 
Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, It. 
ii. 63-65, 132-135; Moller, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. i. 108. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianity entered 
India before 200; cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, ii.2 
1118-1128; Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 288-297 ; Heprine, India Old 
and New, 140f., 167; Bergh van EKysinga, Ind. Invioceden op 
oude Christelijke Verhalen, 118-120. 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hinau State in the Peninsula; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Bengal, and in particular the modern deification 
and cult of Sivaji, can be clearly traced. Next to 
the KaSmiri, the Marhata Brahmans are perhaps 
the most capable Hindus in the Empire (T. C. 
Arthur [A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, 1897, Reminiscences of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894). 

2. Lingayats.—The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marhata, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth 
of the remarkable Lingayat sect, which will form 
the subject of a separate article. They have their 
own priests, and have long severed all connexion 
with the Brahmans. But the old leaven is still 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmanical_Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attempting 
to apply the fourfold caste organization of Manu 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Rep. 
1901, i. 387). 

3. Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 
—The process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula which lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Brahmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Brahmans on the eastern and western 
coasts. This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had worked their way into the 
Sind delta and Gujarat on the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement further south was effected 
either by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial plains of Gu- 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti. 

he advance into the Deccan was checked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. Prof. Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no knowledge of Southern India before 
the 7th cent. B.c.; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by B.c. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
(BG i. pt. ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as definitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new-comers found well-organized 
communities and ancient kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
which is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
duism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4. Buddhism.—The extension of Buddhism into 
the region south of the Vindhyan range was the 
work of Asoka (c. B.C. 272-231; see ASOKA). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast; one, fragmentary, at Sopara or 
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Sarparaka in the Thana District, N. of Bombay ; 


the second, nearly complete, on the Girnar hill, 
E. of the town of ‘Junagarh in Kathiawar (Smith, 
Asoka, 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Rock edicts in the Chitaldrig District of 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Rice, Mysore®, ii. 499). 

The progress of the three rival faiths, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples of 
W. India, of the greatest historical and religious 
importance. 

‘When their story is carefully examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over more than a thousand years of 
the darkest, though most interesting, period of Indian history ; 
and throw a light upon it as great or greater than can 
derived from any other source. In addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the most vivid illustration of 
the rise and progress of the three great religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries of our era and before it. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to be superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop- 
ment of the revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other mode of illustration now available’ 
(Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 166). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and with their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist. of Indian Arch., 1876, 107). 

Many of these caves are described in separate 
articles (see AJANTA, KANHERI, ELLORA, NASIK) ; 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, asa 
whole, they fall into two groups, though naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bud- 
dhist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents the Hinayana school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. This includes the 
caves at Junagarh and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from B.C. 250 to the Christian era; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.c. 200 and A.D. 50; those E. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghats, dated 
between B.C. 250 and A.D. 100; those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajanta 
(wh. see) group, which are of various ages, 
ranging from B.C. 100, and including examples of 
the Mahayana, or later school, as late as the 7th 
cent. A.D. ; those at Marol and Kanheri (wh. see) 
near Bombay, between B.c. 100 and A.D. 150. 
The second group, that of the Mahayana school, 
extends from the 4th nearly to the 8th cent. A.D., 
and includes the hall at Junagarh, the later speci- 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang- 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testimony to 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste of the 
rulers, nobility, and merchant princes who pro- 
vided funds for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
number of monks. The Buddhist pilgrim, Fa- 
hien, who began his travels in A.D. 399, gives a 
lively account of the monastery at Kanheri, and 
describes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
tions, the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
illuminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76,178). Hiuen Tsiang 
a later eg ek who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
(probably Nasik) of the great king Pulakeéin I1., 
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who came to the throne about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments (sangharama), 
containing about 5000 monks (Beal, Si-yw-ki, ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests (dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changin 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell there’ 
(ib. ii, 223)—a metaphor possibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith whisk was then growing up 
among the forest tribes, Inscriptions of the 
Rashtrakita period at Malkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India; 
but that at that time its chief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406). It sae existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

5. Jainism.—The history of the rise of Jainism 
—a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing from the same causes that gave birth to, Bud- 
dhism—is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes: the first, 
soups the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals (pinjrapol) 
established in the chief cities for alt sorts of 
creatures ; and the Marwari Banyas of Marwar in 
Rajputana, who are generally, money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Karnata or 
S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Rajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Aba (wh. 
see) and Palitana (wh. see). Thesecond group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the State religion of a large 
part of S. India. In Mysore, according to Rice 
(some of his conclusions have been disputed by 
Hultzsch), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of Asoka, and here 
it continued to be the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths, Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. an active revival of Brahmanism 
in the form of Linga-worship resulted from the 
missionary labours of /Kumarila and Sankara- 
charya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent. the Vaisnava sectarianism gained 

ound, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
Paaiigujacharva, dealt a deathblow to Jainism. 

fter this the adherents of the Vaisnava and 

aiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
growth of the Lingayat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, Ted to the final decay of Jainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Vaisnavism absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (Rice, Mysore?, i. 459f.). 

6. Development of Brahmanism.—It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
the Buddhist caves bear names derived from 

aivism, and in the great cave at Badami a 
Vaisnava temple of, the 6th cent. A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent. that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahmanical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Fergusson- 
Burgess (Cave Temples, 399f.). The next im- 
portant architectural development was due to 
influence from S. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable Kailasa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Rashtrakita king Krishna 
(Krsna) I. about A.D. 760 at Ellora (wh. see ; Smith, 
Early Hist.* 386f.). The Jains also undertook 
the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brahmans, none of 
these Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (Fergusson-Burgess, 490 ff.). 

7. Modern Hinduism.—At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78°4 per cent of 
the total population). Here, as in other parts of 
India, the line between Animists and Hindus can- 
not be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism: a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightened pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modified, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes and saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabu and 
spiritual advancement are believed to be attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-man, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the household dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled—these are the chief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in conflict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 

aivas or Smartas, with the kindred Pasupati, 

ankaracharya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions; while the Vaisnava sects, such as 
those of the Ramanuja, Vallabhacharya, Madhia- 
vacharya, and Viravaisnava, number only half a 
illion. In addition to these, affiliated to the 

aivas, come the Lingayats, numbering 800,000. 
Many influences may have affected the accuracy of 
the returns; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the Vallabhacha a sect of the Vaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (Brana) is the chief object 
of worship. The immorality of the Maharajas or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the Maharajas, 1865). 
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8. Jains.—Jains, who number 535,950 (2°1 per 
cent. of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Digambaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors (gurus); Svetambaras, 
who dress and adorn their images; and Dhindhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen monic band to prevent possible injury to 
animal life, In Gujarat, the headquarters of the 
Jains, the Svetambaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

g. Animists. —As has been already remarked 
(§ 7), the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered 94,845 (0°4 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 
pletely, in beliefs and cultus, separate from Hindus. 

f these tribes the most numerically important 
are the Koli, Bhil, Varli, Thakur, ubla, and 
Kathkari. They are most numerous in the Dis- 
tricts of Panch Mahals, Thar and Parkar, Thana, 
Surat, and Khandesh, - A full account of the Bhil 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

to. Muhammadans.—Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17°9 per cent. 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, but rather because they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of plague and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohoras or Bohras, see SEcTs (Muhammadan). 
The RK pm (Pers. Khwdjah, ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabah, 
who in the beginning of the llth cent. A.D. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ known to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab. hasshashin, ‘eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating hemp drug’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikh-ul-Jabal, ‘The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule}, i. 132 ff. ; HBr® ii. 722 ff. ; 
art. ASSASSINS). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, who commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and Sind the Shi'ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohoras and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. 36 ff.). A more recent development 
is that of the Ahmadiyah sect, followers of Mirza 
Ghulam ‘Ali of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Panjab. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of hee) or war against the infidel; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is:charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill an ey upon earth. On the whole, 


this sect supplies an interesting example of the 


influence of Christianity ie Islam (Enthoven, 
pe Rep. i. 69; Rose, Census Rep. Panjab, i. 


11. Jews.—The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘white’ and a ‘black’ 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the 8 eaem colonists, whom Dr. J. Wilson, on 
the ground that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, believed to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent. of our era. Their own tradi- 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent., while other 
accounts place it as late as the 15th. The ‘white’ 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


‘black’ section, who are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Bani-Israil, ‘ children of Israel,’ in pre- 
ference to Yahidi, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India. In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The ees (El Shaddar) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch (BG xi. 85f., 
xiii. 273f.). See art. BENE-ISRAEL. 

12, Christians.—Christians number 204,961 (1°11 
per cent. of the total population). They fall into 
several alias The most numerous are the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from Goa. Those of good birth were 
admitted to connubium by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the be ee classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, itisnowrare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkani- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. 

‘In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
in the last half century, those who have lived amongst these 
classes give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description and those of Goa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts’ (Baines, 
Census Rep. i. 51). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655—not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the work of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. While the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 158,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of famine has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan- 

es. 
TF pmircen etns best authorities are Sir J. Campbell, 
Bombay Gazetteer, 27 vols. (1873-1904), of which the most useful 
are those dealing with the general history (vol. i. pts. i. ii.) and 
those describing the ponee of Peet kee i. ii.) ; and 
the Census Reports : ‘A . Baines, 1882; W. W. Drew, 1892; 
R. E. Enthoven, 1902. The following also deserve attention : 
J. Wilson, Indian Caste (1877), useful but Seageeentery'| Major 
E. J. Gunthorpe, Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the Bombay 
Presidency (1882); A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind2 Ceres 
nF Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1818, 2nd ed. 1834); A. K. 

orbes, Rds Mdld, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat 2 (1878); Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the 
Parsie (1884); [Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the 
Maharajas (1865). For the political history, see V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India? (1908); J. Grant Duff, History of 
Mahrattas § (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India (1880), and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration with H. 
Cousens in the Progress Reports of the Archeological Survey 
of W. India. These ogres Reports, vols. i. to ix. in the 
Imperial Series, numbered i.-y., xxiii., xxiv., xxxii., xxxiii., 
to 1905, have practically superseded the older books, 
ir T. C. Hope, Surat, Bharoch, and other Cities of 
Gujarat (1866); J. Fergusson and P. Meadows Taylor, 
Architecture at Bezjapoor ; Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore 
(1866). Among the early travellers, the following, published in 
the Hakluyt Society series, may be referred to (the dates are 
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those of publication, not of the voyages): D. Barbosa, Coasts 
of E. Africa and Malabar in 16th cent. (1866); P. della Valle, 
Travels in India (1892); J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Indies (1885); India in the XVth Cent. (1857); F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, (1887-90); L. Varthema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, Ethiopia, etc. (1863). 
Other useful travels are: J. Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1696) ; 
J. Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 


‘W. CROOKE. 
BON CHOS.—See TIBET. 


BONES,—It may help us to understand the 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts’ (Huxley, Physiology®, p. 307). ‘Ata 
certain period of embryonic life thers is no bone in 
any part of the body. . . . Microscopic examina- 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance ’ (ib. p. 557). inute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation b 
nutritive fluid, so that ‘throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process’ (ib. p. 311). These 
facts were, of course, unknown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus we find the words for ‘soul’ and 
‘bone’ etymologically connected among the Iroquois 
(esken, ‘bone,’ atisken, ‘soul’), and the Athapascans 
(yani, ‘bone,’ iywne, soul’) (Arnett in Amer. Jour. 

sychol. 1904, xv. 149). Every one is familiar 
with the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the guasi-conscious- 
ness diffused through them and the whole bod 
(e.g. Job 4", Jer 23°, Ps 35"). The story of Eve's 
origin, and the phrase ‘bone and flesh,’ used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea; ‘the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder’ 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be fended by anointing them with 
blood (Jevons, Introd. Hist. Rel., 1896, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150f.); he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive peyeholoey: 

Funeral customs in general usually yield illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is afforded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen”, pp. 530-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones.t The skeleton, ag an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-bone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
sed fuer to be present, is Petr oe up in paper- 
bark, and figures in various complicated ceremonies, 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the bone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, es back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

* The Tungusian word for ‘family’ is s6k=‘ bones’ (Radloff, 
Aus Sibirien, ii. 32). 

t For an African method of obtaining the bones rapidly, see 
Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 268 : ‘ The chief who falls in 
battle is lightly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 


times a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken out and deposited in a chest.’ 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation’ (tb. p. 542). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performed in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we shoaky compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘ With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every boneis broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a bag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors’ 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ Crusher 
of bones,’ applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book of the Dead, ch. exxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘skin and bones.’ The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,” we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(q.v.) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widows, ‘ who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles’ (Frazer, 
GB? iii. 227n.*).t The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a simple desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘the 
Japanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkobo (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead’ (Fox, 
Following the Sun-Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in primitive medicineand magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a magic spell on 
an enemy (Howitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached Srumin bones to the parts of the body 
affected by disease (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 108). ‘The miracle described as following the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 1371) shows the same belief. Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem.?, 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that ‘ when we find bones, and especiall 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must thin 
pameuy of the bones of sacrifices’ (p. 382). Such 

ones would, of course, possess a special virtue 
for their users; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 


* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones of 
~ read among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Rel. p. 602); — 
cf. Am 21, 

t Bones play an important part in many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life in the dismembered dead (CF, pp. 91- 
95, 100f.), doubtless because, as MacCulloch says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.’ While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly deficient, others express the belief that 
only @ portion of the skeleton (especially the spine; cf. the 
Roman beliefs concerning the 0s sacrum) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palwolithic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment—a usage still observed by the Alfurus 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Les Religions de la Gaule avant le 
Christianisme, 1907, pp. 49-61, 58 f. 
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of Lucilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr’s bone before partaking of the Eucharist 
(cf. DCB, s.v. ‘Lucilla’). Newman quotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of the bodies of martyrs: ‘ And though 
each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible ; 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power 
with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed 
about’ (Development of Chr. Doctrine, p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve ; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed bones 
of their respective heroes (Rohde, Psyche, 1. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
bones. ‘Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones’ 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33). We frequently meet 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
GB? ii. 415f.). Sometimes the soul of the dead 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation (7b. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to bones, Frazer 
infers that ‘it is a rule with savages not to let 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions’ (note on p. 221, vol. iii., where 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at uae 4 
carrying bone implements, with which to scrate 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose (20. p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘bone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and Skeat’s Dict. 
s.v.), the practice of fastening the bone of a mur- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen >, p. 554), and even the use of a cleft 
bone as a token, noticed by Doughty (Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 

LITERATURE.—This has been given in the article. 
under art. PsycHOLOGy. 


See also 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


BONFIRE,—See FIRE. 


BONI HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii).—See PERFECTI. 


BOOK OF LIFE.—The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, it was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
history of earth. 

1, The books (tablets) of wisdom.—(1) Baby- 
lonia.—According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in zons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is fepereod as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous 2on, Mummu 
(Damascius : Movyis=voyrds xbcpos ; ef. bit mummu, 
‘the house of wisdom’ [Rawl. 5, 33a]); in the 
present son he is called ‘Lord of Water’ (i.e. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 
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of wisdom’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods,’ 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man’ (zer ameliti, 
‘seed of the human race’), who, as the ‘sagacious 
one’ (Atrahasis), receives from his creator wisdom, 
but not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ka. He 
is ‘the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers, 
priests, of Kalf-mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text (Cuneiform Teats, 
xv. 50) speaks of the sipru (=Heb. 199, ‘ book’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
the wisdom of the priests, e.g. the ‘secret of 
heaven and earth’ which was acquired by En- 
meduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon; the ‘secret of Ea’ and the ‘ word 
from the ocean’ are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below 

p. 793). : 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the xaddaxy apxaodoyia of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 
(Fragm., ed. Lenormant, No. 1 from Alexander Polyhistor= 
FHG, ed. Miiller, ii. ;496, frag. 1, 3; Euseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, 13f.). The present writer has reproduced the legend 
in Roscher, iii. 577 ff., as follows : 

‘It is recorded that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldea were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the first year 
there came forth from the Erythrean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Oannes. Its body was in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fish’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of written char- 
acters, the sciences (ua@yudrwr), and sundry arts; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities and the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land; 
it instructed them in the sowing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs (ju¢pwors). No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, and spent the night in the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythrean Sea, as 
is added by Syncellus in another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Oannes, 
however, also wrote a book (Adyos) dealing with origins and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.’ 


The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, 7.e. the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Sippar, t.e. the ‘book-city.? After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the writings 
from Sippar, and at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. 

(2) Egypt.—The notion of a primordial Divine 
wisdom inscribed in books is found generally 
ee the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age of the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era of 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine wis- 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Nabi [= Nebo], the Divine 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of Thoth.’ In 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a discovery in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribed 
‘in the very handwriting of the god’ during the 
ey i of King Menkara (Brugsch, Rel. der Agypter, 
20f.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Berl. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. [1903] 602 ff.), containing a prediction 
of a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
the latter will be ushered in by ‘the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary.’ The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called ‘scribes of the book of God.’ 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Rameses Iv. had learned in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a temple Z-ti-la, ‘the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside Ré and Osiris for the pur- 

ose of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 

gyptian Religion, p. 80; Jeremias, Im 
Kampfe um den alten Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
alee economy, of the sciences and the arts. 

lement of Alexandria enumerates forty - two 
‘Books of Thoth,’ of which the first ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regardin 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystica 
cosmography; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, 
while the last six deal with the science of medi- 
cine. Brugsch (op. cit. 449f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Persia.— The books of the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Haug, 
Avesta means ‘ knowledge,’ t.e. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being wid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha formed ‘the word of 
bliss’ by the agency of Vohu Mano (i.e. Jogos, 
corresponding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, who diffused the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gatha, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendidad 11., Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to be an attack upon error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. Gatha, Yasna li. 13, xliii. 3, hii. 2, 
xxxi. 2). In Gathd, Yasna x\viii., he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 

ossessing the power of Vohu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India.—The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Veda (‘knowledge’) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first acquired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial worship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten sis, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. Even the 
Upanisads (‘ secret doctrines’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu (Manava 
Dharmaégdastra) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (q.v.) given in 
the Mahabharata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(5) China.—The State-reliyion of Confucius, as 
established by the Han dynasty (B.C. 206-A.D. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five king, 
or ‘webs’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘ books 2) 
which the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 


lieved to be codified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than ‘the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of’ to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Islaém.—In Islam, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ (Qur’an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 

revalent among the sects looks to the comin 

ahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth o 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being ‘the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the book of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the eee, of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2. The book of destinies.—In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. ‘oldém, ‘won’; Talmudic ‘ol@m, ‘ world’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
name for these bodies is $itir gamé, Sitirtu Samé, 
‘the writing of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca (FHG i. 510), Berosus 
says that in Chaldzan science ‘all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars.’ Cf. Job 38% ‘Knowest thou the huki:éth 
of the heavens?’: the parallel clause, on the prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a reflex of the heavenly, 
reads, ‘ Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth?’ See also Qur’an, xlv. 1-4: ‘The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God ... for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers. Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . . . and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds’; cf. xvi. 16: ‘For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, ¢.g., 
Mo'ed Qaton, 28a, has it that ‘long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and five planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 

reters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 

ook of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are regarded as 
‘correspondences’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 


Cf. H. Winckler, Forschungen, iii. 198. In Arabic the con- 
stellations lying outside the zodiac are called bayaniyydt, 
bayan meaning a ‘commentary’ on the margin of a book. 
According to Qur’an xv. 5ff. the mysteries of the Divine will 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the ‘interpreters’ (épjnveis), 
ef. Diodor. Sic. ii. 30, who reproduces the ‘ Chaldwan doctrine.’ 
The name of the temple-tower H-ur-imin-an-ki would seem to 
signify ‘House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,’ and in that case may apply to the planets; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie’ (Im 
Kampf um den Alten Orient, iii.2). 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup simdti, ‘tables 
of destiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘the life of men’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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and the restoration of the world, the victor and 
demiurge receives the tablets as his reward (see 
below, ‘the book with seven seals’ [Rev 4f.], 
which the dpviov, having won the battle, has power 
to open). In the Bab. Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous zon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of Tiamat. The narrative relates how 
Tiamat delivers them to him with the words: 
‘Let not thy decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stands firm.’ Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is En-lil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of the tablets of destiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, the Divine 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian Magic, No. 22) he is called ‘ the bearer of 
the tablets of fate,’ and in other passages ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate’ (Rawl. 52). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day. On this day is re- 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
in miniature, as was believed, the cycle of the zeons. 
The conqueror of the power of darkness is, as 
‘the one who determines destiny,’ the possessor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parak simdti, the 
chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the 11th of 
Nisan, the destinies of the year are determined 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statues 
are conveyed in wheel-barges to the sanctuary of 
Marduk. This mythical conception seems to have 
become matter of fact within historic times, in the 
act of casting lots by the king (the Assyrian king 
says: puru akrur, ‘I cast the lot’), ze. in a 
ceremonial inquiry regarding destiny. 


The same notion survives in the practice of inquiring after 
one’s destiny on New Year’s eve, and also in that of taking the 
twelve holy nights (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one’s destiny. The Bab. spirit of the idea is particularly 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col.) 
of the New Year’s festival as the occasion on which the Divine 
determination of destiny is made. 

In applying the doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular tablet on which is inscribed the 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and on 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
The construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to Nabi, the Divine recorder in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus Ashurbanipal in a hymn 
(cf. Jeremias, art. ‘Nebo,’ in Roscher) says to 
Nebo: ‘My life is written before thee.’ His 
brother Same3samukin speaks thus: ‘May Nabi, 
the tablet-writer of E-sagil, write upon his tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in- 
scription] for long duration.’ Nebuchadrezzar 
says: ‘O Nabi, declare upon thy tablet, which 
fixes the pulukku of heaven and earth, the long 
duration of my days; write it for my posterity.’ 
Antiochus Soter expresses himself thus: ‘O Nabi, 
by thine august stylus, which establishes the 
pulukku of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree.’ 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the ‘tables of good works,’ in which, according to 
IV R, 11180, entries are made; also to the ‘ tables 
of sins’ mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be ‘ broken in pieces’; and to ‘the 
tables of transgressions, misdeeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water’ 
(cf. H. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der bab. 
Religion, pp. 23, 125). e may also mention here 
a table (Cun. Texts, xiii. 29 f.) which contains in- 
Junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, and friendship, 
though it Palas es belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt with above : 

‘In thy learning (?) look at the table: 
The fear of God brings forth grace, 
Sacrifice gives increase of life 
And prayer [cancels] sin.’ 


BOOK OF LIFE 


The idea of a celestial process of ceckonies in 
connexion with the most important festival of 
the calendar, viz., New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the world on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate ‘Arakhin, 10, it is written : 

‘The ministering angels inquired thus of God, ‘Lord of the 
world, why Jo the Israelites, on New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no song of praise ($a) before Thee?” 
God answered them, “‘ When the king sits upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Books of Life and of Death are set 
open before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me—at a time when it 
shall appear fitting for them to give themselves to repentance.”’ 

In the New Year’s tractate Rosh Hashshand, 16a, 
it is said, ‘Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement.’ In this case the ‘judgment’ signifies 
the fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied with the above in idea, though of a 
different character, is the conception of a reckon- 
ing kept in heaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names of citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into connexion with New Year’s 
Day, the feast of destiny. According to Jerus. 
Rosh Hashshand, Rabbi Johanan (c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers—of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively—which are un- 
rolled at New Year. Jubil. xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
speaks thus: ‘He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as a friend and a just man.’ In the Book 
of Enoch the central figure appears as a ‘heavenly 
recorder,’ and shows to a nicety the very charac- 
teristics of the Nabi, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians. He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads what is written therein of the 
deeds of man. Cf. Enoch 47% 104! ‘Your names 
are written down before the majesty of the exalted 
one’; 108° ‘the Book of Life and the Books of 
the Saints.’* The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic writings which have 
been influenced b Palaicn. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a book ; while Apocal. Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all things that men 
palate during the day are written down by the 
angels. 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, viz. 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn 7% the seer be- 
holds the books opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of the assembly is fought out the battle 
against the beast which utters great words—a 
characteristic feature of the conflict with the 
dragon. The warrior and victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.’ The conqueror receives as 
his reward the preter of the world in the new 
zon, and the power of determining destiny.+ 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 


* Again, however, in ch. 89f., Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of tae people; and, in 
the Ascensio Jesaiae, of the registers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

+ Such is the connexion to which the present writer desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. his Der AT im Lichte 
des alten Orients, on this passage). The connexion with the 
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This comes out still more clearly in the companion picture of 
Revelation, where the conflict with and the victory over the 
wer of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
he crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
dragon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His parousia will bring about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

Rev 4'*- introduces us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sits upon the throne, and to right 
and left, in two semicircles, sit the twenty-four 
elders, in priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in His 
hand a book-roll having seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.+ ‘Who is 
were open the book, and to loose the seals there- 
of?’ This simply means: ‘ Who is worthy to sway 
the destinies?’ The Christ who is to be glorified 
comes forward. In this vision His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28! 1127 2°) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
myth of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
who as the reward of his success receives the book 
of destiny, i.e. the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
NT, 13 ff.): ‘Worthy art thou to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof.’ A similar signi- 
fication attaches to Rev 212”, where the Book of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. In 5% we 
have the song of praise sung by the heavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after his victory over 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cf. ‘the 
name above every name,’ Ph 2°), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Horus in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over Set, the re- 
Bega Oh: of the power of darkness: ‘ Welcome, 

orus, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justified, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a book of destiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 13916 ‘Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book all 
the days that were still to be’; cf. also Ex 32° 
* Blot me out of the book which thou hast written’ ; 
and Ps 69% ‘ Let them be blotted out of the book 
of the living, that they be not written with the 
righteous.’ The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a different heading, that, namely, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794°); and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4°, which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘written unto life,’ as also Mal 3° with its 
mention of a ‘book of remembrance’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written those that fear Jahweh and 
have respect to His name. 

The two ideas of a heavenly book of life and a 
heavenly register of names find expression also in 
the NT. The book of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Rev 5 and 217’, as already noted, but also in Rev 
138 and 173 ‘the book of life’ in which names 
are ‘written from the foundation of the world’; 
ef. 3° ‘I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
book of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 

romise given at the close of the messages to the 

hurches, to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall be saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
speak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3'* and Rev 108. 

he two passages are essentially the same in char- 
myth underlying the representation shows this quite clearly; 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

* Of. Shemoth Rabba on Ex 428, with a reference to Is 2423; 
‘One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel as on a thresh- 
ing-floor ; He will sit at the head of them all as the president of 
the court, and administer justice to the peoples.’ 

+ Cf. the seven tablets in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, each of 
which bears the name of one of the seven planets. 
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acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a book, and it 
was in his mouth as honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries him thither 
through the air. In Rev 108 John is made to 
eat up the little book which the angel carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
but to cause pain within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings’ which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested by Lk 
10” ‘Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven’; Ph 4® ‘the rest of my fellow-workers, 
whose names are in the book of life’; and He 12% 
‘the general assembly and Church of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven.’ 

ALFRED JEREMIAS. 

BORNEO.—See Inponzsrans. 


BOUNDARY.—See LANDMARK. 
BOURIGNIANISM,—See SEcts (Christian). 
BOY.—See CHILDREN, INITIATION, PUBERTY. 


BOYCOTTING.—This is a modern name for 
a practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience of one Captain 
Boycott, a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Erne, an Irish landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict with the agrarian societies in the district 
in which he lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a method of social ostracism, informally applied by 

ublic opinion, and may be carried to almost any 
lecwtte The term, which has been adopted in a 
wide sense into French (doycotter) and German 
(boykottiren), is used as implying any measure 
of avoidance of or holding aloof from those judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un- 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the schoolboy’s ‘sending to Coventry’ to the ex- 
treme measures adopted in Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of individual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it; but when it is decreed 
by an association, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal offence under the law of con- 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A boycotted person in Ireland was cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellows: no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, associate with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local agrarian association, had treated their 
tenants harshly. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from as social communities was simply sub- 
jected to the extreme form of boycotting, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
pele tribal law dressed up in a constitutional 

orm. Ezxcommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Ages, since it affected civil as well as ec- 
clesiastical privileges, was a tremendously power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Church; but in 
modern times, with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excommunication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, because it no longer 
affects civil rights. Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discipline those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict with the State 
can arise only when civil rights are affected or the 
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victim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, which has uniformly set its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting with 
suspicion ; but in a modified form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It is one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 
resses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
lack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to require State interference ; or at 
least is alone sufficiently definite to permit of 
responsibility being brought home to individuals. 
n the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (cf. the 
Economic Journal, vol. i. ‘The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disputes’). When accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the United States; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the boycott is criminal; and at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Efforts have been made by Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of sce ath industries, and to the establish- 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 


Lrrzratore.—G, L. Bolen, Getting a Living, 1903, ch. ix. ; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1903, ch. xxxiil. ; U.S. Indus- 
trial Commission Report, xvii.; W. M‘Donald, in Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, i. (1906) 3383; P. Marshall, ib. i. 435; J. 

elleher, id. ii. (1907) 72; T. Slater, 7b. ii. 242. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. 

BOYS’ BRIGADES.—Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in purpose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys have played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. For many years, up to 1880, Mr. 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘ Cadets,’ which Epntols numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, and 
a band. Mr. Hope’s pny was to enforce Pro- 
testant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps Seople influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut.-Col. Sir W. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ- 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys, There are, besides, Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are: ‘the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
of habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.’ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES—BRAHMAN 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization. 
Lieut.-General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder. 
Its beginning was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking, 
S. Africa. The town was under siege, General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence. That 
men might be released to strengthen the firing line. 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out, 
acted as orderlies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes of moral training. 
But it is ‘peace-scouting’ that is taught. Mr. 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United States, especially pmone 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in an 
around most towns groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates ; for 
the movement is elastic. When a ‘patrol,’ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its members 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into ‘troops,’ but are 
sometimes independent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. ‘The ideals held 
up are: ‘to be loyal to God, and to the King; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys, 
by the General. Its sub-title is ‘A Handbook for 
Instruction in Good Citizenship,’ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are put upon their 
honour to be clean and kind in language and 
in habits. Clubrooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as well as boys, but without the martial 
element. Like the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
itself, and for training in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizenship. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life- 
saving.’ Its president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Paton, D.D., Nottingham. 

The answer of the promoters of the earlier work 
to their critics is that the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally as the corps grow in the Club 
direction; and that what there is of it is ‘in 
defence, not defiance.’ 


LiTgRATURE.—The Boys’ Brigade Manual, Glasgow, 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1909; Boys’ Life- 


Brigade-Code, London, 1909. 
THOMAS TEMPLETON. 
BRAHMA.—See BRAHMANISM, p. 810. 


BRAHMAN.—The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search after 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Brahman specu- 
lation is there set forth, and handed down from 
generation to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be- 
ginning of which may be traced in the Rigveda, 
the most ancient poetry of early India. And for the 
religious and philosophical history of that country 
the word brahman possesses at least an equal 
significance with that of the term Aéyos for Christ- 
ianity. There is contained in it, as Roth says, 
the religious development of India during thirty 
centuries. 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word; for as early as the Rigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot be 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions, 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Roth, ‘the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and reaches forth to the gods,’ or in 

eneral, ‘every pious utterance in the service of 

rod’; or in that of Deussen, ‘aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine.’ It is Haug’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘devotion’ or ‘prayer’ is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman, and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word brahman, from which brdhmana is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of the Rigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
(6rédhman), it is neuter; oxytone, te. with an 
accented ultima (brahmdn), it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the brdhman. With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion’ nor 
‘prayer,’ but ‘magic’; and that its origin is to be 
sought in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it was gradually developed 
into an expression for the loftiest conception formu- 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘magic,’ ‘witchcraft,’ Osthoff has 
compared it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Irish bricht, ‘magic,’ ‘magical spell,’ and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘ formula,’ ‘ fixed mode of expression.’ 
To these words the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian bragr, ‘poetry,’ ‘art of poetry,’ is 
akin ; and thus the Indian drdhman, or the Celtic 
bricht, may be the ‘ceremonially conceived’ word 
on which Jacob Grimm lays stress as the essential 
requisite of the magic, if it is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Besides 
the uncertain possibility of a derivation from the 
rare root brh, ‘to speak,’ earlier writers referred to 
the root drh, ‘to grow,’ from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected brahman with the 
Iranian baresma (see BARSOM). But, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
words derived from the root darh on the European 
side exhibit an J (e.g. Prussian ogee and 
brahman, if derived from barh, could not be related 
to bragr. 

Haug has collected the numerous explanations 
of Sayana. The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning: (a) food, food-offering ; (b) the chant of 
the Sama singer; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantra; (d) duly completed ceremonies; (e) the 
chant and sacrificial ait together ; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hotr priest; (g) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in which brdhman 
occurs, and must be abandoned as erroneous; while 
in favour of the others various arguments may be 
advanced. 

As early as the Bigveda, brdhman appears not 
as a possession common to all men, but as the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to aged and 
to the chanters and rsis of the ritual+ that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,’ had ‘hitherto not yet’ 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers, 
It originates from the seat of the rta,t springs 
forth at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited, || at the savana 

* devatta, Rigv. i. 37.4; brdhma krnoti Varunah, Rigv. t. 105. 
15; x. 61. 7, ete. 

t Rigv. i. 165. 14, 177. 5; vii. 22. 9, 28. 2, 31. 11; x. 89. 16, etc. 

t pra brahmaitu sadanad rtasya, Rigv. vii. 36. 1. 

§ viii. 69. 9. W vi. 23. 5. 


rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name ikrta- 
brahman,* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle;+ Soma is its guardian.t aug 
is therefore justified in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies,’ and in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.’ The pious brahmakrt is contrasted with 
the brahmadvis, who has only blame for the per- 
formance of the brahman.§ It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. viii. 3. 9: tat tua yami suviryam tad 
brahma purvachittaye, ‘I entreat thee for that 
power, for that brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand’; ii. 2. 10: brahmand va 
chitayema janan ati, 34. 7; vi. 75.19, etc. It is 
exalted over vdch, ‘speech,’ which reaches as far 
as the brdiman.|| 
It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances brdhman denotes the hymns, religious 
formule, or chants themselves, which are the 
source of this magical power. But the present 
writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in the particular verses. 
The verbs which are associated with the word 
brdhman are numerous: arch, ‘ to praise’; aw, ‘to 
incite,’ ‘raise’; taks, ‘to cut’; kr, ‘to make’; 
jin», ‘to incite’; pra bhar, ‘to deliver’; ud yam, 
‘to raise’; yuj, ‘to yoke’; sams, ‘to recite’; stu, 
‘to praise’; hw, ‘to sacrifice.’ These describe the 
activity of different priests; while on the other 
hand 6réhman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with wktha, gir, dhi, mati, manman, stoma, and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43. 1, that ‘the 
unequal brdhmdani of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree.’ 
But even if drdhman should be found to be a 
frequent synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
roducts of the mental life, its application is 
rom early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tiriya Samhita a that the hymns and the texts 
are limited, but the brdéhman has no limits; and 
it is therefore intelligible how, as early as the 
Upanisads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brahmanism. The brdhman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, which have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all things have their issue and their end. 
Vedic times conceived of a ‘lord of brdhman,’ the 
god Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati. In opposition 
to the older view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modern authorities, following Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction. 
In Haug’s belief, Brhaspatiis a ‘paramount priest 
of the Brahman theology’; Oldenberg describes 
him as ‘the domestic priest (purohita) of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events by prayer and 
magical incantation.’** Pischel, again, has placed 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him his 
purohita, as in ancient India the earthly king had 
by his side his brahmdn-purohita, the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art.tt These views, so 
far as they are based upon a pure abstraction, are 
"i. 47. 2; vii. 22. 9, 29. 2, 43. 1, 70. 6. 
t i. 129. 4, 162. 6, 73 viii. 37. 1. 
t vi. 52. 3. § vi, 52. 2. 
| yavad brahma visthitam tavati vak, x. 114. 8. 
§[ Taitt. Sarah. vii. 3.1. 4. ** Religion des Veda, p. 66 
tt Gott. Gel. Anz., 1894, p. 420 ff. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the Rigveda, — brhaspatin 
sadane sadayadhvam. ..dama & didwamsam hira- 
myavangags sapema,*—which treats unmistakably 
of the establishment of a sacrificial fire on the 
hearth ; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the Rigveda is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice where the Brahman sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brhaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
his purohita, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Brhaspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Sirya corresponds to 
the Ksatra, the moon to the "hralntans It is 
asserted in Rigv. x. 90. 13 that ‘the moon is born 
from the manas,’ and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Aitareya and Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisads.t We meet with the com- 
parison in Dhammapada, No. 387, where ddicco 
corresponds to the samnaddho khattiyo, and.can- 
dima to the jhayt brahmano,. and similarly in 
Raghuvarhsa, xi. 64. When, therefore, ethno- 

aphy points to ‘the dread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’ t it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Haug’s view that Brhaspati 
was ‘a precursor of the god Ganesa’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppiter, just as the name of the Aévins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhaspati is the heavenly brahmdn, the 

of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 

means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the "Satapatha Brahmana, cies the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahmdn is found shows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter brdhman, is brought 
into close connexion with vdch.§ As early as the 
Rigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices are termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances are we to understand by brahmdn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or udgatr.|| In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
his seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr.f With these ex- 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Rigveda which would assign to the brahmdan 
duties distinct from those of the hotr or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the brahmdn of the later yeaal, whose func- 
tion it was to apply his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to us, so the magician also is older than 

* Rigv. v. 43. 12, 

t Cf. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, Index, s.v. ‘Mond.’ 

t Oldenberg, Vi orschung, p. 72. 

§ brahmayam vachah paramam vyoma, Rigv. i. 164. 85. 

i Rigv. ii, 1. 2; iv. 9. 3; vii. 7. 6, 88. 115 and esp. x. 71. 11. 

¥ Rigv. vii. 7. 5. 
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the other officialsiof the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary magic without 
ever losing its association with it. There is no 
ground for supposing that the brahmdn named 
in the few passages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of the brahmdn of later times. ‘There 
is no doubt,’ writes V. Henry (La Magie, p. 37), 
‘that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine- man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda.’ Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself: it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, and udgatr, with 
their higher literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the brahmdn, the 
ancient pijdri of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
his place as ‘ physician of the sacrifice,’ * seem | 
in the neighbourhood in order to make good al 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udgatr, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age credited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It was 
even required that he should be acquainted with 
all the Vedas.t His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice,t near to the southern fire 
which was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 
and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the pijari; 
and it was only gradually that there came to be 
assigned to him a higher literary rank. 

malitnembers of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a hotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other office was held by preference by certain 
families. We know that the office of the brahman 
was claimed in the most ancient times by the 
Vasisthas, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
in the ‘Gatapathes Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Taitt. Sarhh. iii. 5. 2. 1ff., that the Vasisthas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formule 
which were essential for the performance of the 
duty.§ It is worthy of notice that to the 
god Varuna, who is closely associated with the 
br4hman,|| more numerous hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasisthas in their mandala than by 
other poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
br4hman is emphasized by the hymn Rigv. vii. 34, 
while in iii. 53. 12 the Visvamitras praise their 
brdéhman as protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
to put forward their especial claim to the office. 7 

e recur now to the abstract form of the word. 
The attempt to find a unity behind the multi. 
plicity of the Vedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appear- 
ance as early as the hymns of the Rigveda, and 
is there linked with the names of Prajapati, Vis- 
vakarman, and Puruga. It is first in the Satapatha 


* Aitar. Brahm. v. 84. 
t brahmdé sarvavidyah sarvan veditum arhati, Yaska, i, 8 
} See Caland, Wiener Zeitschrift f. K. M. xiv. 120, 124. 
Weber, Ind. Studien, x. 34; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth 
{. 262. 111. 
|| brahma kynoti varunah, Rigv. i. 105, 15. 
¥ Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie, ii. B. §§ 88, 84. 
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Brahmana that we find the neuter brdhman ex- 
alted to the position of the supreme principle 
which is the moving force behind the gods. ‘The 
thirty-three gods,’ it is said in Satap. Brahm. 
xii. 8. 3. 29, ‘have Brhaspati as Purohita, but 
Brhaspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is, 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita.’ 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the pranas (see BREATH), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 
Poa only in fragments, the epithet of ‘born 
rst in the east’ is applied to him, and he is 
described at its close as creator and first principle 
of the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures (prathamaja), not yet 
‘self-existent’ (svayambhu). We recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the Rigveda in 
passages like Satap. Brahm. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Brahman, and adds: ‘the Brahman is 
seven -syllabled, re is one syllable, yeas two 
syllables, siaman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled ; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.’ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brahmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘Brahma Svayambhu,’ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind (manas) 
which creates Prajapati originates ‘from the non- 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of the Satap. 
Brahm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe: ‘ Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods.’ * 

This thought was taken up by the Upanisads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Hrakraati: 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah- 
mavidyd, has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 


By the side of the all-comprehending Brahman, which in its 
philosophically refined and abstract form became the central 

int of Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 

ivine creator Brahma. At the present day he appears to be a 
god of very secondary or theoretical importance, and plays no 
part in the popular life. Crooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. His image has 
four faces,t and he holds a drinking-vessel in his hand; he is 
usually represented also with four arms. His wife is Sarasvati, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of brdhman and vach. 
But though his personality js now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceived Visnu and Siva, the form of Brahma is of great 
antiquity. Belief in him pervades the entire Mahabharata, as 
Holtzmann shows, in its later as well as in its earlier portions. 
Brahma is omniscient; he is acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him in perplexity. He is creator, sustainer, and destroyer 
of the universe, which is by him continually produced anew. 
From him proceed the castes, the regular orders; and he is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there are not wanting 
passages which subordinate him to Visnu or Siva. He is a 

pular figure also in the Pali texts. He appears, for example, 
bales the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
latter’s entrance into Nirvana with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however, not seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi- 
dent proof of his connexion with the conception of the Brah- 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated ; and little therefore on the subject can here be 
advanced. Inthe Kevaddhasutta of the Digha Nikaya,t Brahma 
is referred to as ‘the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past 





* Satap. Brahm. x1. 2. 8. 


t Brhatsamhita, § 68. 
} Digh. Nik. xi. 6. 7. 


and future, etc., and he is described as the one who can answer 
the question as to the ultimate fate of the four elements. 
Brahma draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. He is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods are mistaken in regarding him ag 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Here Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tathagata ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sassato aviparinamadhammo brahma to the 
Brahmanical conception is still more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 
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A. HILLEBRANDT. 

BRAHMANISM.—I. DEFINITION AND DIVI- 
SIoNS.—The word ‘ Brahmanism’ seems originally 
to have been used, and opularly still to be under- 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma as their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism. But this is founded upon a mis- 
conception, Brahma was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf. preceding col.) ; and his acknowledg- 
ment as the supreme God is not even a true, sti 
less @ prominent, characteristic of Brahmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Brahmanism is the acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Braéhmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the Brahmanas (the 
ritualistic books forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature) ; it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the Brdhmanas; 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upanisads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities, — 
changed, however, in character,—partly deities of 

ost-Vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 

rahmanism there is an important non-Vedic 
element, which, however, cannot be said to be 
non-Brahmanical ; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
Brahmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic.’ 

hen it became all-important, and when the 
influence of the Brahmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism— 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
es modern phase of the religious development of 
ndia. 

The religion of the Brahmanas is but a con- 
tinuation of that of the Yajurveda Samhita, and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion (q.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far as it 
influenced the growth and development of later 

* Digh. Nik. i. 2. 8, p. 18. 
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Brahmanism. The Braéhmanas are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrifice. Indeed, the most orthodox 
school of Vedic theologians, the Mimarhsakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(karman). The Mimarhsakas are the representa- 
tives of the Karma-marga (‘way of works’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to be realized by works, t.e. by sacrifices and 
other observances taught in the Nada. 

an extreme view which, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brahmanas themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Brahmana. 


treatises with similar contents, called Upanisads, 
which are the latest works of Vedic literature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice; and on these texts another school 
of Vedic theologians, the Vedantins, have based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest representatives of the Jidna-marga 
(‘way of knowledge’), or the doctrine which de- 
clares that the swmmum bonum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-marga (g.v.), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘ way 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
became the most important one for practical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ explained above; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, well 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

Il. RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS.— 
1. The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observances ; 
it is chiefly concerned with sacrifice, compared 
with which devotion and moral duties are of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
speaking, to that exclusive class only ; it was not 
the religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, in theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedic sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god with the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct De ene of complicated and inter- 
connected ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, 
and which are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, superior even to the gods, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Braéhmanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency—sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shal] transcribe from the introduction to his edition 
of the A itareya Brahmana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73. : 


Theirs is 


But this does not apply to the last 
chapters_of, or appendixes to, some Brahmanas 
called Aranyakas, or to certain independent 


‘The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power 
over this and the other world, over visible as well as invisible 
beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. He who knows 
its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of the world ; for any desire he 
may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be gratified ; 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
yajfia (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend fo heaven; or as a 

ersonage, endowed with all the charact€ristics of a human 
bodys It exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Trazvidy4, i.e. the 
three-fold sacred science (the Rik verses, the Samans, or chants, 
and the Yajus, or sacrificial formulas). The creation of the 
world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per- 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajfa exists as an invisible 
thing at all times; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, 
when unrolled, from the Ahavaniya, or sacrificial fire, into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacrificer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when alive 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera- 
tions is ‘‘to spread the sacrifice” ; this means that the invisible 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice which was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set in motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation- 
ship with all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses and words spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being often represented as a kind 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies form 
his head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most im- 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts should 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing in excess, 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several parts 
of the sacrifice constitutes its rupa, i.e. form. The proper 
form is obtained, when the mantras which are repeated are in 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form be vitiated, the whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated ritual, 
the sacrificer was to be attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
prayaschitta, i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering.’ 

It is obvious that the dignity of the gods could 
not but be lowered in the opinion of those who had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrifice. And, as a matter of fact, 
the gods descended from the high Spares they once 
had held in the esteem of the Vedic poets, and 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. The 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
effect on the development of Indian religion in 
many important facts, as will be explained in the 


sequel. 

The religion of the eee of the Rigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher level. 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, but even before that time it had 
become a habit of the poet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gods 
to that particular one whom he was for the 
time invoking. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Miiller 
‘henotheism’ or ‘kathenotheism.’ It is conceiy- 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have led 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form of re- 
ligion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in the 
Brahmana Nee the priests cared less to exalt 
the personal gods than to emphasize the momen- 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. The con- 
ception of the Deity as embodied in the Vedic 
gods was first debased by the ritualistic preoccupa- 
tion of the priests; and the degradation of the gods 
was consummated by the superstition of the vulgar. 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity of 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea of God 
as Controller and Lord of man and the universe. 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacrifice 
and the symbolical interpretation of the meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies produced those ideas, 
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described by Haug, about sacrifice as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
and such ideas prepared the Indian mind to admit 
a First Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement appears in full vigour in the Aranyakas 
and Upanisads; in these works we behold a 
spectacle unique in the history of religion, viz. 
the search for a Supreme God after the popular 
gods had proved to be false. . 

During the Braéhmana period the theologians 
had always been searching for those cosmical, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and appurtenances of sacrifice. Thus they 
arrived at a crude and unsystematical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, first in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classification ; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till that one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It is impossible zo sketch, even in outline, these attempts, 
which frequently contradict one another; but it may be re- 
marked that the series of cosmical or physical phenomena 
and the psychical are often treated apart, and afterwards 
placed in pasailelism. Thus we frequently meet with such 
symbolic equations as the following: body=earth, speech=fire 
(agni), eye=sun (daditya), breath (i.e. the principle of life, 
praya)=wind (vayu), ear=quarters of the heavens, mind= 
moon, ete. At the head of either series is placed that element 
or power which is regarded as the most subtle, the most sub- 
lime. Before the end of these speculations was definitely 
reached, ‘ breath’ was usually placed at the top of the psychical 
series, while the same position in the cosmical] series was 
occupied sometimes by ‘ wind,’ sometimes by ‘space.’ 

2. But speculation did not rest satistied with such 
results; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything we are cognizant of—the Real (saz), 
the Immortal, which is beyond the sun, where the 
Blessed go who no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious power is Brahman 
(g.v.), which originally may have meant ‘ prayer’ 
but see above, p. 797, near top], but already in 
the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iii. 378 ff.) it denotes the 

rimitive deity, who is identified with the Supreme 
Bod, the Upholder of the world. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute; 
it is pure Being, on which all that exists depends, 
and a which it derives its reality. Brahman 
cannot be defined; it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must be 
denied of Brahman, which therefore can be described 
only by negations (neti neti, ‘nono’). In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosmical 
and physical powers—its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro- 
ceeded step by step with another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenomena and powers, the 
ultimate member of which came to be designated as 
&tman (q.v.). Atman originally meant ‘body’ or 
‘person.’ Being used also as a reflexive pronoun, 
it came to denote the Self, as the principle which 
constitutes the identity of an individual, that on 
which the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from which 
they derive their reality. Atman is therefore 
the transcendent Self or Soul. Frequently it 
is identified with the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
which speculation reached ; the one in the cosmical 
order of things, the other in the psychical. To 
comprehend their nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is the chief 
object, the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de- 
yelsied speculation of the Upantsads. Brahman 
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is declared to be the innermost essence of all 
things, animate and inanimate; it abides in them 
unknown to them, and controls them from within ; 
hence it is called antarydmin (‘controller from 
within’). Brahman, as immanent in us, is declared 
not to be different from our dtman. The Upanisads 
insist on the non-difference of the Brahman and 
Atman; but it may be doubted whether thereby 
absolute identity is meant, so that the atman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is great 
diversity of neers among the interpreters of the 
Upanisads—the Aupanisadas or Vedantins. 

These philosophers endeavoured to deduce from the Upanigads 
their true teachings, and to show that they formed a self-con- 
sistent system. The older view seeis to have been that followed 
by Ramanuja, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Brahman as the soul has to the body. The younger view ex- 
pounded by Saikara has, however, become the prevailing one 
among philosophers ; it maintains that Brahman alone is reai 
and everything else is an illusion (maya), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are completely merged in him and cease to 
exist individually. The advocates of both views adduce pass- 
ages in their favour from the Upanigads themselves. The 
truth seems to be that the authors of the Upanisads held 
various opinions on the points which form the basis of the 
different schools of Vedanta. A 

However this may be, the great achievement of 
the Upanisads is to have established the firm 
belief in a transcendent Cause of the world, an 
impersonal and un-moral God mysteriously iden- 
tical with our Self. This new idea of a panthe 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot therefore have been developed from, the 
po notions of the Divine nature as representec 

y the old Vedic gods. Brahman, in particular, is 
outside the category of good and bad; 1t is an un- 
moral deity as it is an impersonal one. 

The theosophical movement, which found expression in the 
Upanigads, was not restricted to a school of philosophers, - 
though one great sage, Yajnavalkya, had a great share in 
establishing the final doctrine of Brahman. Nor were these 
speculations the exclusive property of priests or Brahmans; 
for kings are mentioned who ‘knew the Brahman’ and taught 
their knowledge to Brahmans; and even women took part in 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot be 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin- 
cipal interest of intellectual and religious life in India during 
the period of the Upanigads; they became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of Brahmanical 
religion, for ‘Brahmaism,’ if we may adopt this term to denote 
the theosophical ideas taught in the Upanigads, has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the philoso- 
phical basis of their teachings. 


. Another factor which greatly influenced re- 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to give it its peculiar character, was asceticism 
(qg.v.). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
chietly with sacrifice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious wants of the people, especial] 
of men of strong religious feelings, who have «i- 
ways formed a numerous classin India. In sacrifice, 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer but a passive one; but a religious man will 
always desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
him. There was a way open, a means of satisfy- 
ing religious wants, known by the name of tapas 
and practised from time immemorial ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of primi- 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on the 
shamans and medicine-men of uncivilized peoples. 
Already in the Rig Veda (x. 136) ascetics (munis) 
are mentioned who boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in the Bradhmanas, we meet with 
them under the name of sramanas, who are men- 
tioned in conjunction with Brahmans as _ their 
rivals (cf. Patafijali, ad Panini, ii, 412.2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, when the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reduced to a kind of system. The principal 
methods were the following: silence, various 
postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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regulation of the breathing, self-mortification, and 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the word yoga (q.v.), the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a god and to induce him to grant the 
boon he solicited (varada), or he aire pie to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events he acquired 
merit by his tapas, and was looked upon by all as 
asaint. It deserves to be noted that in the Epics 
the Hsis of old are generally regarded as holy 
men, not so much on account of their offering 
sacrifices as on account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogins, not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Epics was no longer that of the Brahmanas. 
his change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the four dsramas (g.v.), or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the brahmacharin, or disciple, who learns 
the Veda; the second, that of the grhastha, or 
married householder; the third, that of the vdna- 
ee or old man, who retires to the woods and 
ives there the life of a hermit; the last, that of 
the bhiksu (yati, sannydsin), or religious mendicant. 
Now the bizksu is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
zeke of the religious career. During the period 
of the Bradhmanas, ‘religious’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Aranyakas (q.v.), which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brah- 
manas. In later times, however, the drama of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished; while at the same time the 
asrama of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the asramas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hathayoga, is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rdjayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher yoga, dhyana (‘contemplation ’) 
is regarded as the most effective means for attain- 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
La are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 

y dhyana is produced a kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umisvati lays it. 
down in his Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dhyana the structure of the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhyana was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and it is- therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sankhya of Kapila—a theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion; for it 
was regarded as a Smrti—a title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdnkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upanisads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Briahmanical theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must be pointed{ out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercisa 
of the highest religious practice, dhyana, which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles; 
for they are set forth as the five great vows 
binding on all bhikgus. Four of these five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws had been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
priests to ethics. Mati 2 

The swmmum bonum is defined as emancipation 
(moksa, mukti, nirvrti). In the Upanisads, eman- 
cipation, union with Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanisads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism which 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in Brah- 
manical philosophy by Sankhya-Yoga; it is also 
the keynote of Jainism and Buddhism—religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the summum 
bonum. If mundane existence, this phenomenal 
world, the Sazhsara, in which the soul is born 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Sathsara experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Sarhsara, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached in 
moksa, muktt, nirvrti, or nirvana. To teach the 
ay to mukti is the aim of most of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the Vedic 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied with the continual suffer- 
ae p oduced by mundane existence. 

Il. MyraoLocy.—The religious and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which has been sketched 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same time so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Brahmanical period. i 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans; it meats Jeanibed 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
which found expression in general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Puranas. It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be re but 
practically there was a marked chan Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were forgotten, and those who were retained 
generally lost much of their S hersiey dignity, 
owing to the exclusively sacrificial interests of the 
priest as explained above; only a few were pro- 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be considered 
powerful deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways: (1) The 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
 saaty developed, since it was not to the priests, 

ut to poets and legend-mongers that the care of 
mythology was now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities to a 
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much greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking mm some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite functions with which 
in the Rig Veda they had but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Rig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a pooper sun-god ; in later mytholo 
he is identical with Sirya, -and represents the 
heavenly luminary. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Rig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brahmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendeney to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Brahmanical period are Agni, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the A&vins; and, in addition to them, Prajapati, 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three last meee who 
became the Supreme Gods, will be considered 
towards the end of this article; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the eee et new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post- Vedic times. 

1. Vedic gods.—Agni is, in the Rig Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahmanhood just as Indra 
represents the ksatriya, or warrior-class ; he is the 
leaderof the gods, who aretherefore agni-purogama. 
The common synonyms of agni, ‘fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vahn, hutavahana, hutdsana, are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer (vatasdrathi), 
and smoke as a banner (dhiimaketu). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will bs seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 
the Satapatha Brahmana, Agni was called Bhava 
by the Vahikas, arva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called Pasinam pati (‘lord of beasts’) and 
Rudra. This seems to indicate that the popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Rudra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many Agnis and to 
make out genealogies of them (Muha harata, ili, 
219-222, and differently Vayu Purdna, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 
in the presence of fire; for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The following legends 
wil give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth- 
ology : 
ee was created by Brahma, and invested by him with his 
fanctions. But Afgiras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to Agni. Therefore the god wanted to lay 
down his office, but Aigiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
was therefore adopted by him as his son (Mahabharata, iii. 217). 
Angiras’ son was Brhaspati, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mentioned above, is derived. 

In the Rig Veda, Bhrgu, or the race of Bhrgus, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth; but in the Mahabharata the relation between Agni and 
Bhrgu isstrangely changed. Bhrgu had been created by Brahma 


from the fire at Varuna’s sacrifice. His wife was Puloma. 
While she was pregnant, the Rakgasa Puloman visited her 


during her husband’s absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. He asserted that he had been be- 
trothed to her before she married Bhrgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that the Raksasa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by her father 
on Bhygu, who with Vedic rites made her his wife. Then the 
Rakgasa, in the shape of a boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight Puloma miscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb; wherefore, he was called Chyavana. At the same time 
the Raksasa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the Raksasa, Bhrgu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse that he should devour all things (become ‘ the 
all-eater,’ sarvabhakga), Agni, out of resentment, now with: 
drew from all sacrifices, but was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and Rgis to make Bhrgu’s curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods (J/ahabharata, 
i. 5 ff. ; see, further, art. BuRicv). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, pe hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especially the i (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than once spoken of in the Mahabharata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he laid as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedic ideas. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, their leader, just as in later Vedic 


texts. 
Agni’s wife is Svaha, daughter of Daksa. He 


jointly with Siva was father of Skanda, as will be 
related below. We hear occasionally of other 
offspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agnivesa. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Mahismati 
on the Narmada. 

Duryodhana, king of Mahigmati, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called Sudarsana, with whom Agni fell in love. In 
the guise of a poor Brahman he asked her in ma . But, 
her father not consenting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni’s son 
by Sudargana was Sudarsgana, who as a householder vanquished 
Death (Mahabharata, xiii. 2). In another place (<b. ii. 31) this 
story is told differently. Nila, king of Mahigmati, had a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her lips. One day the god, in the guise of a Brahman, visited 
the girl, but he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aided the 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Pandava on his digvijaya, or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agni allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend in which Agni plays the principal part 
is the burning of the Khandava forest. It is connected with 
the main story of the Mahabharata, and is there (i. 222 ff.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetaki’s. 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men; he accordingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brahma, who advised him to burn the Khandava 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with Krsna was sitting on the bank of 
the Yamuna, and asked his permission to devour the Khandava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjuna 
the bow gdndiva, and gave Krsna his discus. He then set the 
wood on fire, while Krsna and Arjuna, posted at either end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the gods 
from injuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no mythological bearing ; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city Khandavaprastha, which 
was selected as their capital by the Pandavas, was founded. 


It may be mentioned that, in the Mahabharata, 
Dhrstadyumna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Ramayana. 

Agni is one of the eight lokapdlas, or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Agneyi dis. He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
but his epithets chhagaratha and chhagavahana 
point to the he-goat instead of theram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea about his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaka Upanisad, i. 2, 4. 
He has a great many names; indeed, all words for 
‘fire’ may be used to designate Agni; the more 
common ones are Hutabhuj, Hutavahana, Vahni, 
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Anala, Pavaka, Krédnu, Vibhdvasu, Jatavedas, 
Hiranyaretas, etc. (Amarakoéa, 1. i. 1. 48 ff.). See, 
further, Adolf Holtzmann, Agni nach den Vorstel- 
bungen des Mahabharata, 1878. 

Indra (Sakra) in Brahmanical mythology is the 
ruler of heaven, and represents the ksatriya, or 
watrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
Nalopakhydna to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues on earth. In another passage (Mahabha- 
rata, i. 197) the office of Indra is stated not to be 
permanent ; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist woyks he 
is frequently called Sakko devanam indo, ‘Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods,’ just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
individual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from him ; and when there is a danger of 
this kind, he sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
nymphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- 
cises. Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods; but, in com- 
parison with the Supreme Gods—Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva—he, like the remaining gods, occupies 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Gods, Indra 
held the first rank in popular belief. There was 
a popular festival held in his honour—the erection 
of Indra’s pole (indradhvaja)—which is described 
in the Kausikasitra and at a late period b 
Varahamihira (Brhatsamhita, ch. 43). Thoug 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modern times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor- 
ship. The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indra’s weapon is the thunderbolt (vajra); the 
rainbow is called ‘ Indra’s bow.’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. His capital is Amaravati, 
his pales Vaijayanta; his park, situated on the 
north of Mount Meru, is Nandana; in it grows 
the Parijata tree (which was torn from it by Krsna 
and planted in Satyabhama’s garden). He is 
the regent of the East. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Sachi or Paulomi, daughter of 
the Asura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
Jayanta. 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the firmament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained differ- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s wife Ahalya, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered with a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ; when Gautama re- 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
Tilottama (Mahabharata, i. 211). 


Many stories are told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vedic myths. His most famous deed, the slaying of 
Vrtra, is variously told. According to one version of the story 
(Hahadharata, xii. 342), Visvaripa or Trisiras, Tvastr’s son, was 
purohtta of the gods, but he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
he was related through his mother. Hiranyakasipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, and dismissed his 
hotr Vasistha, who thereupon cursed bim to the effect that he 
should be killed by a being hitherto not existing (Vignu in the 
shape of a man-lion). Trisiras, in order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penance; but heavenly nymphs sent 
by Indra succeeded in seducing him from his austerities. This 
aroused him to great wrath, and he began to utter powerful 
‘spells, by virtue of which his size increased immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank all the soma, with the second he 
‘devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
energy of Indra and the gods. Reduced to weakness, the gods 
asked, on the advice of Brahm, the Rsi Dadhichi for his bones, 
from which the thunderbolt was produced. With this weapon, 
which was pervaded by Visnu’s energy, Indra slew Triéiras. 
From the corpse rose a mighty Asura, named Vrtra, who became 
Indra’s enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder- 
polt (cf. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 230 ff.). 


4 

According to.another version of the same story (Mahabharata, 
v, 10), Indra killed Vrtira in the twilight with the froth of the 
sea. For the Brahmans had conferred upon Vrtra the boon 
that he might not be Killed by any weapon, either by what waa 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night. Accord- 
ing to a third version (ib. iii, 100), Vrtra is not connected with 
Tvastr; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. It is in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
bones, from which Tvastr forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version (ib, xii. 281 f.), the cause of Vytra’s defeat 
was a dreadful fever, Siva’s energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. ; : 

By the killing of Vrtra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Brahmanicide (brahmahatyd), and he fled in great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of a lotus. The gods then placed Nahuga, 
Ayus’ son, on the throne of Indra. But Nahuga at last came to 
ruin through his inordinate desire of Sachi (see AcastyA). The 
gods discovered Indra’s retreat, and Brhaspati cleansed him by 
a horse-sacrifice from the brahmahatyd, which was distributed 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra was then reinstated as ruler 
of the heavens (Mahabharata, v. 11ff.). 

Indra slew many demons besides Vrtra, such as Bala, Namuchi, 
Jambha, Paka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names—Balasidana, Pakasasana, etc. An instance 
of his hostility to the Daityas is supplied by the following myth : 
When many sons of Diti had been slain, she asked her husband 
Kasyapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Kasyapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Diti’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant. Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds (Ramayana, i. 46f.). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
but found already in the Mattrayani Samhita (i. 10, 13), relates 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like birds, but then were forced to settle down for 
ever. Only Mainaka, son of Himalaya and Mena, escaped this 
fate ; he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected by 
Sagara. 

In some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
When the Rsi Chyavana was giving the Agvins a share of the 
soma-libation as a reward for having made him pei again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Chyavana paralyzed his arm 
and created a huge monster Mada (intoxication). In great 
fright Indra then yielded, and mada was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Vedic Indra survives, viz. his habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk- 
enness is Baladeva, brother of Krsna. On Indra’s rivalry with 
Krsna turns the story of his deluging the land of the Vrajas. 
But Krsna kept off the rain and protected the land by holding 
up on his finger Mount Govardhana. On another ion 
Krsna carried off the Parijata tree, which belonged to 1, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, who is also called Meghavahana, was defeated in 
battle by Ravana’s son Meghanada, who from this victory came 
to be named Indrajit. 

Here we must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in which they were represented in the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godling, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient soa, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted as a god proper, he came, by 
the pre SE eS influence of epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the assumption that 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed in a 
number of cases, which will be adverted to below. 


Thus Arjuna is, according to the Satapatha Brahmana (a. 
i, 2. 11), a mystical name of Indra; and he was, according te 
Panini (iv. 3. 98), worshipped just as Vasudeva was. A] 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes of the Mahabharata, 
and is intimately connected with Indra; he stays five years 
in Indra’s heaven, and there learns the use of the magical 
weapons (Mahabharata, iii. 41ff.). He is, however, not re- 
ganged as an incarnation of Indra, as his name Aindri would 
ead us to expect, but of Nara, a somewhat ill-defined deity. 
Arjuna is the enemy of Karna, a son of the Sun, and kills him. 
Similarly, in the story of the Rémayaga, Valin, Indra’s son, is 
the enemy of Sugriva, son of the Sun; but here he is killed by 
the latter (iv. 16ff.). In popular belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god: a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps .be found 
in the Vedic reference to a conflict of Indra with Ugas, the 
goddess of dawn (Rigv. Iv. xxx. 8-11). 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, Sirya, etc.).—In 
Vedic times there were several sun-gods; in later 
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times they are all merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by their names—Sirya, Savitr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Pisan,—besides bearing such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods: temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the Suryasataka by Mayira, Bana’s son-in-law, is 
a deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Mahabharata, iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda; he contains the Veda, is the glory of the 
Veda, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
logically he is the son of Aditi, Kasyapa’s wife. 
Aditi invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in due course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 

Visvakarman, who is regarded as a Prajaipati, gave his 
daughter Saijia to the Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vaivasvata and Yama, and one daughter, Yami or 
Yamuna, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
sun was so great that Safijia could not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself Chhaya, her shadow, and, 
thus deceiving her husband, she went to her father’s; but, as 
Visvakarman was determined to send her back to her husband, 
she fled in the shape of a mare to the Uttarakurus. Meanwhile 
Chhiya bore to the Sun two sons, Savarni and the planet Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Chhaya preferred her own children to those of Sanjiia, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
He went to Visvakarman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Saijia might bear his light. Visvakarman therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun bya 
Feary part. From the parings were formed Vignu’s disc, 

iva’s trident, and other weapons of the gods. The Sun, learn- 
ing from Visvakarman the retreat of his wife, went in the shape 
of a horse to the land of the Uttarakurus. There he met Sanjna, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breath of their nostrils 
were produced the two Asvins, hence called Ndsatyas, and 
from the semen of the horse was born Revanta, chief of the 
Guhyakas. 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the amrta, the drink of 
immortality, had been produced and was being drunk by the 

‘ods, an Asura named Rahu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
it. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Visnu, who 
at once cut off the head of Rahu before the amrta had gone 
down his throat. Therefore the head only of Rahu became 
immortal. Since that time Rahu hates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them swallows them. 

The sun-god pieye an important part in epic 
history. His son Manu Vaivasvata became the 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson [ksvaku 
was the founder of the SiiryavarhSa or the solar 
race of kings, to which Rama belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kalidasa’s poem Raghuvamdsa. 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravas and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mahabharata, is his son. 
For Kunti before her marriage with Pandu in- 
voked the sun-god and bore him a son, Karna, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterwards, Indra in the guise 
of a Brahman induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha. At last he was killed 
by Arjuna. Karna was probably a local variety 
of Sirya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Rama- 
pee the monkey-king Sugriva is a son of Surya ; 

e was first exiled by his brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards he vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Rama, who from an ambush pierced 
him with an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Sirya were 
presented as rivals. Siirya rides in a car drawn 

y seven horses (harit); his charioteer is Aruna, 
the dawn, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun-god is Garuda, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Vignu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Garuda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
notes It is thus related in the Mahabharata, 
i. 16 ff: 

Kadri and Vinata (representing dark night and waning 
night), daughters of Daksa, were both married to Kaéyapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, Vinatéa two. After 500 years the 
eggs of Kadru burst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nagas 
Then Vinata Ha impatient, and opened one of her eggs; it 
contained a bird whose upper part only was developed— 
Aruna, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Sirya. After 
another 500 years the second egg of Vinata burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird—Garuda, the devourer of snakes (i.e. dark- 
ness). He at once took to his wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ordainer of all. By this time Vinata had 
become the slave of her sister Kadri. For the sisters had 
wagered as to whether the divine horse Uchchaihsravas was 
white or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the bet, which 
stipulated that the loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus Garuda, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if he brought them the amrta (which in this account is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures Garuda 
came to the place where the amryta was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the fire which was burning round 
the amrta, overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last in 
carrying off the amrta-soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him; it brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him. Garuda 
placed the amrta on the ground strewn with kuéa grass, and 
Invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to do before meals, Indra carried off the amrta. 
Garuda was rewarded for his deed by Visnu, who chose him 
for his service as the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 


This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced back to the Rig Veda, leaves no doubt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by the snakes, his food. Apparently 
Garuda was ne-er regarded as the equal of Surya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized be 
making him the servant and companion of Visnu, 
who from pe a solar deity had been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Suparna, and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculptures. He is 
also identified with Tarksya, originally a distinct 
mythical being, figured either as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Garuda seems, therefore, to be a combination of 
ditferent divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god.—As a departmental god, 
Soma represents the moon; but since he is identi- 
fied with the Vedic god Soma, who especially 
represents the sacred soma-juice, the functions of 
the latter are also ascribed to the moon- god. 
Hence he is the sean of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the Brahmans ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of amrta. Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular worship as a separate god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at Somanathg was 
sacred to Siva, and so was Somatirtha in Sein: 
gara; see Stein, Kalhana’s Chronicle of Kaésmir, 
li. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro- 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahma, 
or, together with other Hb te things, at the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
gatras, daughters of Daksa, i.e. the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Rohini (Aldebaran), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Daksa fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con- 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker, Then Daksa mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his disc 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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about by bathing at Prabhasa, where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

From Soma sprang the Somavarhsa, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carried off Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, though Brahma 
bade him restore her to her husband. Uésanas, the teacher of 
the Asuras and the enemy of Brhaspati, together with the 
Asuras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tara. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful; and she declared, when coerced, that he was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Budha (the planet Mercury), who 
afterwards married Ila, daughter of Manu. Their son was 
Puriravas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
the deceased are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At full moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma (devaydna), and sends the rest as rain down 
to the earth to be born again ( puree) Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Deussen, System der Vedanta, 1883, pp. 392, 409, 475). 

Vayu (Vata Maruta) is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which, it should be noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life; Vayu has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He presides over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthropomor- 
phism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu; nor 
did the god receive popular worship. He was too 
much of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were popular 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, who in 
epic language were therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Maruta. One of them is Hanumat, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Ramdyana, who jumped the 
ocean and brought Rama tidings from his bride 
Sita; he is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present article 
believes that he is connected with the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bhima of the Mahabharata, the second 
of the five Pandava brothers. There are traces in 
his character which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into relation 
with the Raksasas; he not only fights them, 
but he marries the Raksasi Hidimba, by whom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater (vrkodara), and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
Duhsdsana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destructive 

ower of the storm, before he became an epic 

ero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods—the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes descended from the seven 
Pars into which the embryo of Diti was split by 

ndra (see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Mankanaka was divided (Mahabharata, ix. 
38). In the Rig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mythology of Vayu ; the 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and is called Prachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ; but his Vedic character- 
isties, except those relating to water, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered. For instance, 
his association with Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasistha (Maitra- 
varuna; see hamdyana, vii. 56f.). He resides in 
the ocean. But there is also a world of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth; it is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Puskara, and all his progeny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Fede 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella (Maha- 


bharata, v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated the gandwwa, the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine (swrd) is called 
varuni, i.e. ‘belonging to Varuna’; and the god- 
dess of wine, Varuni, who appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Varuna’s daughter 
or his wife.* 

There is, however, another god of the sea, 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara, 
not Varuna, who appeared to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage oe the sea; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle Ages the god of 
the sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Chitragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them. Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala (‘death’), Antaka, Krtanta 
(‘maker of an end’), Pretaraja (‘ king of ghosts’), 
Pitrpati (‘lord of the manes’). He carries a rod 
(danda) or a noose (pda), and rides on a buffalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
Savitri, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life; the episode of the Mahabharata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of the great Epic. 

In a less awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
maraja, ‘king of law.’ As such he seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
Dharma, the personification of justice, the father 
of Yudhisthira. 

The ASvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, whatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to be re- 
garded as beautiful youths and physicians. Their 
names are now given as Nasatya and Dasra— 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
Their origin from the breath of Safijiia and 
Stirya has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god’). 

The best known story related of them is their cure of Chya- 
vana,,the old husband of Sukanya, the beautiful daughter of 
king Saryata. They wanted to seduce Sukanya, but she would 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Aégvins were rewarded for this by bei 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this legen 
differ in the Satapatha Brdhmana and the Mahabharata 
(see Muir, op. cit. v. 250ff.). Another cure wrought by the 
Asvins is told in Mahabharata, i. 8: they restored eyesight to 
Upamanyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the Asvins are connected in 
the Mahabharata as the fathers of Sahadeva and 
Nakula, the twin sons of Madri; and in the 
Ramayana they are the fathers of the monkeys 
Dvivida and Mainda. 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion ; in 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god in the 
proper sense of the word, but rather a divine sage. 

e is the teacher (guru) and household priest 
(purohita) of the gods ; he is identified with Vachas- 
pete (‘lord of speech’), and with the planet 

uppiter. According to Mahabharata, iii. 217 ff., 
he is the son of Angiras, and from him is de- 
scended the family of Agnis. His wife is Tara 
(see above under ‘Soma’). Brhaspati’s rival is 
Kavya USanas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to show some resemblance 
between Neptune and Varuna is related in Mahabharata, iii. 
115. Varuna gave to the sage Richika a thousand white horses, 


which Gadhi demanded of him as the price for his daughter 
Satyavati. 
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_ Most of the guds treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fully recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popular gods. It was different with two old ee 
Vignu and Rudra, and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, Prajapati. They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. irst we 
shall treat of the oe gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

2. Post-Vedic gods.—(A) Those of high rank,— 
To the post-Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mara, the war-god (called also Skanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahasena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chhandogya Upanisad, vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the war-god, as will be seen 
in the sequel. Kumara is regarded as the general 
(sendpati) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was pravany due to a change in the 
government of Indian States. Originally the 
king was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became dis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was thought necessary, as we may 
assume, that there should be in heaven too a 
senadpati as well as a king. And since the sendpati 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Indra should 
at first try to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. ’ 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related (Mahabharata, iii. 225ff., ix. 44 f., xii. 
84 ff. ; Ramayana, i. 36f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as Uma, 
Ganga, and quite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was effected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of Kumiara’s birth ig as 
follows: The gods were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and Parvati a Tang would be produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the Ganga. But the latter could not retain it, and threw it on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds (Saravana). 
There it was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six Krttikas (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Hence he is called Karttikeya and 
Sanmukha. [In point of fact, the name Karttikeya seems 
to be derived from Karttika, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set out on war expeditions.] 
According to another version, the Krttikais were formerly the 
wives of the seven Rsgis (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). Agni fell in love with the wives of the Rsis, and Svaha, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him; 
she then brought Agni’s semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasistha. 
The remaining six Rsis forsook their wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the sky as the Krttikas. 

"Phe feats of Kumara which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Taraka, and the splitting of Mount 
Krauficha in the Himalaya. When Taraka had vanquished the 

ods and was oppressing them, they asked Brahma ns a 
oder: and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 

ould be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 

iva, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 
terities in the Himalaya. Kama, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Siva to fall in love with Uma (or Parvati), 
the beautiful daughter of Himalaya, He succeeded in his 
undertaking, but was reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
when he became aware that, Kama had dared to disturb 
him in his ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 
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aces and merits of Parvati, and finally married her. These 
incidents form the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, Ku- 
mdrasambhava, The rest of the story, telling how Kumara 
was born, has been given above. The new-born Kumara waa 
can gare Bot see of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 

On another occasion, the Daitya Baya, son of Bali, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Krauficha, but he took shelter 
in the mountain when Kumara assailed him. The latter 
pierced the mountain with his javelin, split it in twain, and 
killed the demon. Thus an opening was effected for the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authorities (see Wilson, 
Visnwu Purana, 1865, ii. 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasen4, a daughter of Brahma. 
Her desire to get a husband superior in strength to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account (Mahabharata, iii. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kumara 
rides on the peacock, the son of Suparya. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appears to be best interpreted on the assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
these have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indians. But this 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot be mistaken, elsewhere than in the strange 
myths related above. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, viz. Visakha, Sakha, 
and Naigameya. The first of these is known to 
have received popular worship (Patafijali, ad 
Panini, v. 3. 99); he originated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon Kumara, the new-born. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumaras, and kumdaris, goblins, who spirit away 
little children (Mahabharata, iii. 228, where two 
more brothers, Sisu and the goat-faced Bha- 
drasikha, seem to be assigned to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahabharata, ix. 45f. He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been taiy general ; at present he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Subrahmanya. 

Another son of Siva, or rather of Parvati, is 
GaneSa. Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the ‘remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
Vinayaka and Vighnesa indicate. As such he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands (parsupdani) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the Radmdyana and 
some of the older Puranas; and he was absent 
from the original Mahabharata. He is first men- 
tioned in Yajiiavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti- 
ated. The name Ganesa or Ganddhipa designates 
him as the leader of the Ganas, or followers 
in the retinue of divas Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is Nandi. But there is a class of demons, 
Viniyakas (see Petersburg Dict., s.v.), who pro- 
bably were represented by the new god Ganeda. 
It deserves to be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Rig Veda (11. xxiii. 1), Brhaspati is addressed 
as gandnam ganapati; and Brhaspati, who is 
identified with Vachaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of GaneSa as a god of learning. 

Ganeéga is the son of Siva and Parvati, or rather of the latter, 
for he was produced from the unguents with which the goddess 
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had anointed herself. With the water of her bath they were 
conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges, and were there 
imbibed by Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant. 
She gave birth to a boy who had four arms and five heads of an 
elephant. Ganga chose him for her son, but Siva declared 
him to be the son of Parvati. He reduced his five heads to one, 
and enthroned him on Anjanagiri as the ‘remover of obstacles.’ 
These details are given in the 18th canto of the Haracharita 
by Jayadratha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the Brahma Vaivarta Purdpa, the vhird book of which 
contains an account of Ganesa, it is narrated that Ganesa’s 
head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Visnu after- 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant. Ganega is 
figured with one tusk only (ekadanta). The loss of the other is 
variously accounted for. It was cut off, according to the 
Sisupdlavadha, i. 60, by Ravana; according to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purana, iii. 40, by Paragurama ; and he lost it, 
according to the Haracharita, xviii. 23, through a bet with 
Kumara as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mentioned already, he has an 
exceedingly big belly. In his four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadratha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
in some pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 


Kubera or Vaisravana, the ‘lord of treasures’ 
(vitteSa), ‘king of the Yaksas,’ and ‘regent of 
the north,’ is already mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda as chief of the ‘ good people’ (punyajana), or 
‘other people’ (itarajana), and as concerned with 
‘concealment’ (through hidden treasures). * 

In the Satapatha Brahmana and in later Vedic 
texts he is mentioned_as king of the Raksas, 
and in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, i. 316, as lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Puspaka). 

n later mythology he is the king of the Yaksas 
as well as of the Kinnaras and vane. while 
the Raksasas are the subjects of his half-brother, 
Ravana. According to the Ramayana (vii. 3 ff.), 
he is the son of Visravas, and grandson of Pula- 
stya, Prajapati’s son. 

Visravas had two wives, Devavarnini, daughter of Bharadvaja, 
and Kaikasi, daughter of Sumali. By the former he had oneson, 
Kubera; by the latter Ravana, Kumbhakarya, Vibhisana, and 
Strpanakha.t Visravas gave Kubera for his residence the town 
Lanka, built by Visvakarman on Mount Trikuta in the southern 
ocean. But Ravana expelled him from Lanka, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, by the advice of Visravas, took up 
his residence on Mount Kailasa, and became the regent of the 
north. But his connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps suggested by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Kaveri; for Kdveraka or 
Kaberaka occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymic 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Trichinopoly is popularly 
explained as Trigirahpalli, according to Lassen (Ind. Alter- 
tumskunde, 1873, i. 160)=‘ town of Kubera,’ for 7'risiras is also 
a name of Kubera. 

Kubera’s town is Alaka, his park Chaitraratha ; 
he has nine treasures (nidhi). He rides on a man 
(naravahana) . this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation to men, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet orname Nrdharman, which probably 
refers to his quality as bestower of riches (srida). 
His son is Nalakibara, whose wife Rambha was 
ravished by Ravana (Ramayana, vii. 26). Kubera, 
as we have seen, was believed from very early times 
to preside over the guardians of treasures, who, it 
would seem, were originally called raksas, and 
later—to distinguish them from the devilish raksas, 
the disturbers of sacrifices—had been named yaksas. 
As chief of the Yakgas, he was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manibhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the Ramayana (vii. 15), 
but who occurs chiefly in popular tales. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
eal Sanskrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(Manmatha, Madana, Kandarpa, Smara, Ananga, 
etc.). Originally Kama is ‘ desire,’—not of sexual 
enjoyment only, but of good things in general,— 
and as a personification of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

* Punyajana in classical Sanskrit is synonymous with yaksa 
and rdéksasa (Hemachandra’s A bhidhdnakosa, 187 and 194). 


+ The genealogy is stated somewhat differently in Maha- 
bharata, lii. 274f. 
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god of sexual love, in which function only he is 
known to later ‘mythology. His parentage is 
variously stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dharma and Laksmi. His wife is Rati, the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. ‘T'wo 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Harsa 
and Yasas. 

The ideas entertained about Kama may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a bow formed of flowers (puspachdpa) ; the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers (kuswmagara). There are five such 
arrows (panchabdana), allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love (sosana, mohana, ete.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a fish, denot- 
ing procreative power (makara or matsya-ketu) ; 
or he earries a flower in his hand (puspaketana). 
He is often spoken of as dtmabhu or chittajanman, 
‘born of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
ananga, ‘ bodiless.’ This latter quality is accounted 
for by a well-known myth mentioned above in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

iva reduced Kama to ashes; he will get a new body, accord- 
ing to Kumdarasambhava, 4, 42, at the wedding of Siva and 
Parvati. But, according to the Harivamisa (9263 ff.), Kama was 
re-born as Pradyumna, Krsna’s son. The baby had been stolen 
by Sambara, whose wife Mayavati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Rati, who had assumed the form of Mayavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by Pradyumna (2b. 9476 ff.). Apparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of Kama, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
in those tracts of India where the worship of Krsna prevailed. 
Kama has also been identified with Mara, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend; hence, in later Sanskrit, Mara becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 

Some of the goddesses of Brihmanical mythology 
have already been mentioned in connexion with 
the ad whose consorts they are: Svaha, wife of 
Agni, Sachi, wife of Indra, Saiijiia, wife of Sirya. 
The most important goddess, Parvati, will be 
considered when we come to treat of Rudra. 
Laksmi or Sri is the consort of Visnu; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it for the production of amrta, and then she was 
made over to Visnu. But we meet also with 
different statements: she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and Khyati, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Visnu’s forehead; she is the 
wife of Prajapati, or of Dattatreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful flower 
of India; she is called after it Padma or Kamala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortuna, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere bat according to Mahabharata, 
xii, 225, 228, she lived once with the Danavas, 
then with the gods, and with Indra. From an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or goddesses representing the abstract idea 
in question, eg. Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, ete. 

he origin of Sarasvatiwasditferent. From being 
a river-goddess in the Rig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and as such she 
is most frequently invoked by the poets of classical 
Sanskrit literature. She has been identified with 
Vach, ‘speech,’ and as such she isthe wifeof Brahma; 
she is further identified with Bharati, a sepa- 
rate goddess invoked in Vedic hymns. She is also 
called Sarada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
called Saradamandala (Stein, Kalhana’s Chronicle 
of Kasmir, ii. p. 286). Poets speak of the hostility 
of Laksmi to Sarasvati; for wealth and learning 
seldom go together. 

The eet a river-goddess of India is the 
Ganga, who has lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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many smaller rivers which are fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Ganga flows in heaven as Viyadganga or Mandakini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the Patalaganga ; she is 
therefore called Tripathagd, ‘going in the three 
worlds.’ 

King Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara, induced the 
celestial Gahgaé to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the esrth to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
eee of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
Bhagirathi, iva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Jahnu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called Jahnavi. These legends are told at 
length in the Radmdyana, i. 38-44; another account of her 
descent is given in the Markandeya Purana, ch. 55. Ganga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Visnu, In the Maha- 
bhdrata (i. 98 ff.) she is the first wife of King Santanu and the 
mother of Bhisma. It has been said above that Kumara is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
Gaughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-goddesses ; ¢.g. 
Yamuna (Kalindi) is the daughter of Sirya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger sister of the goddess 
Savitri); Narmada (Reva) is a daughter of the 
moon. 

The enemies of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In the Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.’ But in later times 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods (swra), and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word swra is artificial, and 
has been abstracted from asura. The Asuras are 
the elder brothers of the gods, both being sons of 
Prajapati. They continually waged war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last they were slain by Indra, 
Visnu (hence called Daitydri), or some other god. 
They dwell in the nether world, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, they are regarded 
as wicked demons; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they are not necessarily bad. So they have for 
pe teacher and spiritual guide a great saint, 

ukra, the son of Bhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in connexion with his antagonist Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to be looked upon simply as super- 
human beings, very much like the Hee gt ; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in the Katha- 
saritsdgara (eighth book), in which they side with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no difference between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Dani. 

(B) We must now speak of the different groups of 
divine beings who rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of the former. The most popular 
classseemsto have been the Nagas (Sarpas, Uragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and snake-worship prevailed 
in India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are figured on numberless 
sculptures all over India, and in ee tales they 
and their beautiful daughters play an important 

art. They are, however, almost absent from 

edic literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell in Patala, the nether world, 
which is imagined to be full of marvels; there is 
situated their city Bhogavati. At the beginning 
of the Mahabharata we have what may be called 
a enake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 
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snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya, 
there are introduced Airavata, Vasuki, Taksaka, 
a and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
sesa (Ananta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he has become a servant of 
Visnu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the brother of Krsna, is believed 
to be an incarnation of gina, The snakes are the 
sons of Kadri, or of Surasaé, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under ‘ sun- 
god’) that Garuda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been cencluded that the 
Nagas represent darkness which is dispelled by 
the sun. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people; they were probably regarded as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, but they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older than the Nagas are the Gandharvas. 
They are already known in the Rig Veda, where, 
however, usually but one Gandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superhuman beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahabharata they frequently ap- 
pear very much like the Yaksas, and their king 
Angaraparna or Chitraratha is a friend of Kubera 
(whose park is called Chaitraratha). But usually 
they are represented as divine musicians and as 
living in Indra’s heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ gandharva, is derived. It may 
be mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
‘town of the Gandharvas’ (gandharvanagara). 

The mistresses of the Gandharvas are the Ap- 
sarases, heavenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, and they 
are employed by him to seduce saints when they 
become a p henee: to his sovereignty through their 
severe penance. The effect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or woman; ¢.g. Menaka seduced Visvamitra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by his curse is born on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvasi became the wife of king Puriravas ; their 
adventures form the story of Kalidasa’s play Vik- 
ramorvast. The most famous Apsarases are Tilot- 
tama, Rambha, Urvasi, Ghrtachi, Menaka, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they are 
held out as a reward to warriors who fall in battle. 

The Yaksas, as a class of superhuman beings, 
are of post-Vedic origin, though the word yaksd 
as a neuter occurs in the Rig Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studien, iii. 126 ff.). As 
yaksan means ‘magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘being possessed of magical 
power’; and this was without doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yaksint. The original conception 
of the Yaksas would therefore be much the same 
as that of the later Vidyadharas—a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘ possessing 
spells or witchcraft.’ The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the Raksasas, as stated 
above under ‘Kubera,’ though the Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Raksasas 
are. (Still there are instances of wicked Yaksas 
and of kind Raksasas.) Both Yaksas and Raksasas 
are also called punyajana—a name of the subjects 
of Kubera in the Atharva Veda. It has been 
assumed above that there were originally two sorts 
of Rakgas; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified with the Yaksas, and the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
Raksasas ; thus the apparent confusion between 
Yakgas and Raksasas would become intelligible 
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Very much like the Yakgas are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain caves. Mythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and the 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a horse and a human head. Both Kin- 
naras and Kimpurusas are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified with one another. 
The Kinnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the Gandharvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists 5 the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts; and the Sadhyas. 

The Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera- 
ture, the Yaksas are the principal superhuman 
beings; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the Brhatkatha) they are supplanted by 
the Vidyadharas, the most human-like of all in- 
ferior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors (chakravartins) of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire sovereignty over them. They [sree 
superhuman powers, pepecinly the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidyd, or witchcraft, any shape at will (whence 
they are also called Khechara, and Kamaripin). 
The Vidyadharas seem to have been at the height 
of po mlatiiy during the early centuries of our 
era; there is a Prakrit poem by Vimalasiri, the 
Padmacharita, which belongs to that time; in 
it the Raksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Ramayana are declared to be different 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most prominent. In the Rig 
Veda they are mentioned in the neuter form 
raksas as fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl about 
(rdtrifichara) and devour their victims (kravydda, 
be Bes they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Veda seems to distinguish raksas (‘evil spirits’) 
and yatudhanas (‘ ghosts’), but in later language 
Yatudhana is synonymous with Raksasa. Origin- 
ally equal in rank to the Yakgas, the Raksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. For in the Ramayana Ravana, the 
king of the Raksasas, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of Raima; thus the Rakgasas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the Mahabharata, Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha is a 
Raksasa who fights on the side of the Pandavas. 
He and Vibhisana, the virtuous brother of Ravana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the Raksasas, like 
the Asuras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pigachas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, the Raksasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once (I. exxxiii. 5) 
mention of a Pisachi, a spirit supposed to be con- 
nected with the will o’ the wisp; the Pisaichas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda downwards. It may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Brhatkatha was 
written, has been named after them Paiéachi.* 

Bhita is the most general term for sprites; 

* Pischel, ‘Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen,’ : . 
87 f.; Lacéte, Essar sur Gupadhya et id rho pps 
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thus Bhitabhdsa, the ‘language of the Bhitas,’ is 
synonymous with Paisacht. But trequently they 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more important 
part in Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
manical Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies; they 
belong to the last phase of the development of 
demonology, inaugurated by the Brhatkatha, in 
which the Vidyadharas are the leading figures. 

(C) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous Rsis of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or genes These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of Regis : 
devarsis, i.e. Rsis of the gods or living among 
them, e.g. Narada ; brahmarsis, i.e. priestly Reis, 
e.g. Vasistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and rdajarsis, i.e. Rsis of royal in 6.9. 
Visvamitra. Besides, the Rsis belong to different 
periods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in creation, as Daksa, 
Kagyapa, Marichi ; others belong to a more recent 
period, as Manu, Vyasa, Valmiki, etc. An ancient 
group are the seven Ksis (identified with the seven 

right stars of Ursa major); but the names are 
differently given. The oldest list is: Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, 
KaéSyapa, and Atri. A common one is: Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Visvamitra, Vasistha, KaSyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mahabharata a oes a 
different list: Marichi, Atri, Angiras, aha, 
Kratu, Pulastya, and Vasistha. The stories and 
legends of which the Rsis are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are very numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Purdnas, far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. 

The ideas entertained about the Rsis have 
changed considerably in the course of time in cor- 
respondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will be remembered, is concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yoga, ‘asceticism,’ in the opinion of the 
people at large. Therefore the Rsis began to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
as great ascetics, who by means of severe austeri- 
ties and deep meditation had acquired super- 
human power and such sanctity that their utter- 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests ; they are saints and sorcerers at the 
eve time; but, of course, elevated to the highest 
rank. 

3. The three Supreme Gods—Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva—occupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan- 
theon, highly exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings. A detailed description of them 
would be out of place in the present article. Ina 
sketch of Brahmanical mythology only the causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt with. 

‘Brahma, the creator of the world, is the Praja- 
pati, Pitamaha, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Bradhmanas. He had his origin and basis in specu- 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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the religious feelings of the masses. Hence the 
worship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
the worshippers of Siva or Visnu, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. Notwithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimirti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.D. There were con- 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajapati of the Brddmanas. For sometimes 
he is identified with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved; some- 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op. ci¢. v. 391 ff.). The same 
holds good with the Brahma of later mythology : 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified with it, whence he is called svayambhi 
(‘self-born’) or aja (‘unborn’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 ff., comes to 
this: Svayambhi rose from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. But, according 
to another opinion, contained already in the famous 
Purusasikta of the Rig Veda (x. 90), the Purusa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called Nara- 
yana (t.e. ‘descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
male)—a name which is also coupled with Purusa 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. Thus Narayana is 
identified with Brahma (in the above quoted pass- 
age of Manu). But aoe Narayana is identified 
with Visnu, and thereby Brahma’s claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Prajapatis: Daksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other Rsis whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Purdnas. Thus many causes were 
at work to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
‘The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vach (‘speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. Still the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modern times. 

While Brahm4-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brahmanas, the reverse development obtains 
in the case of Visnu. In the Rig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods; there he is chiefly 

' extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
‘that in the Rig Veda he is intimately associated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
classical mythology he is styled Indra’s younger 
brother (Indradnuwja). As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Visnu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
riod, when Indra was still greatly superior to 
isnu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 

a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Visnu. For Visnu becomes in classical myth- 
ology what Indra had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daityadri. On the whole, 
however, Visnu’s position in the Braéhmanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
Bradhmanas record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have differed from theirs, 
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although ignored by them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. cit. iv. 156ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Bréhmanas Visnu is repeatedly 
identified with the sacrifice—an honour which he 
shares with Prajapati. He seems modnelly to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupied b 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical with Brahma, but afterwards 
Visnu is Narayana. In the Satapatha Brahmana 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of a 
tortoise, Prajapati created aha ah and, accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Brahmana, Prajapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit. pp. 27, 39, 52f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Vignu in 
his tortoise and boar avatdaras. 

Here we meet for the first time with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Vaigsnavism to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdras of Visnu. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphic deities worshipped by the masses (including Brahmanic 
families), and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmans 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avatdras of Prajapati. For in the 
Taittiriya Braéhmapa, as we have seen, Prajapati assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth; but, in a passage of 
the Satapatha Brahmana, it was the boar Emiga who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajapati for hisdeed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatara ; for it is first said that 
Pra; apatl took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kachchhapa is identified with Kasyapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both cases a certain indecision: the 
theriomorphic god was at first hesitatingly identified by membera 
of the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, it furnished 
a ready means of legitimizing Pop godlings and heroes. 
Thus the fish avatara of Visnu and that of the man-lion may 
be accounted for by the assumption that idols of such shapes bad 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatdra of Visnu as a dwarf (Vamana) 
is of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Visnu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat he is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
Bradhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of adwarf. That notion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the body of the god may well have 
appeared dwarjish; or there may have been some 
popular god figured as a dwarf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnu. At any 
rate, the fact that the oie feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own person, 
but to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current Visnu had 
been cpecmmcted to a much higher rank than be- 
longed to the Vedic Visnu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Vigsnu who was radically 
not different from him. 

The next avatdras—Rama Jamadagnya, Rama 
Dasarathi, Krsna, and Buddha—are of a different 
kind, and belong to the time when Vaisnavism had 
become a dominant form of Indian religion, and 
when the universally received doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to uapens on independent 
cults a Vaisnavite stamp. A 


ma Jamadagnya is 
the hero of legendary story, the other Rama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Ramayana, i.e. in Books 
ii.-vi., Rama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way with Visnu; but after he had become, 
through epic poetry, the favourite of the people, he 
was made the object of devotion ate worship 
by being declared to be the incarnated Visnu. 
In Krsna, a Rajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd - god (Govinda) into a new deity; he 
appears first in the Chhandogya Upanisad (iii. 17, 6) 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in the 
Mahabharata he is already acknowledged as Vigna 
in a human form, though frequently he is still 
described as a human hero. The worship of Krsna- 
Vasudeva must have been highly popular about the 
beginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious 
Jaina doctrine of the 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas, who play such an important 
part in the hagiology of the Jainas, even as early 
as some of their canonical books. And in later 
times the worship of Krsna and that of Rama are 
the two prevailing forms of Vaisnavism. The recog- 
nition of Buddha as an avatara of Visnu is a proof 
of the popularity of Vaisnavism and its assimilat- 
ing energy even with regard to a hostile sect. 
ost of the creeds which have been merged into 

Vaisnavism were of un-Brahmanicalorigin ; 7.e. they 
did not grow out of Brahmanism, but were in the 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 
pepe grhadevatas, or istadevatas, worshipped 

y families belonging to various castes and classes, 
inclusive. of Brahmans; their identification with 
Visnu, which probably was due chiefly to Brah- 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennobled 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these 
Vaisnavite forms of reli ion as Brahmanical, or as 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of 
Brahmanical theosophy as their theological founda- 
tion. Visnu (Narayana, Vasudeva) was declared 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of 
the Upanisads; the creation and destruction of 
the world were explained in accordance with the 
Vedanta and Sankhya philosophies. The ascetic 
ideal is still acknowledged, and knowledge con- 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of 
reaching emancipation ; but a new way of salvation 
is now proclaimed, the ‘way of love’ (bhakti- 
marga ©. ]): love of, devotion and entire submis- 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union 
with Him. One of the earliest and most perfect 
products of this movement is the famous Bhagavad- 
Gita (qg.v.), which forms part of the Mahabharata ; 
it has become a canonical text for all Vaisnavite 
sects. A later authority for them is the Vedanta 
Sutra, which almost every founder of Brahmanical 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings shal] be in perfect harmony with his 
own doctrines. 

Rudra-Siva became in the Brahmanical period 
2 Supreme God, the highest god according to the 

aivites as Visnu is the highest god according to the 
Vaisnavites. Inthe Rig Veda, Rudra (the Howler) 
is the father of the Maruts or Rudras (wind- or 
storm-gods), but no distinct cosmical function is 
ascribed to him; he is principally regarded as a 
malevolent deity who by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
Rudras, the host of Rudras, is frequently men- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Rudras is eleven, but in addition to them Rudra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and pramathas. He thus ee as the leader of 
troops of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, to 
himself; it may therefore be assumed that from 
the beginning he was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the man 
Rudras whom the Satarudriya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Rudra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Vedas and the Braéhmanas; for other 
terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 
the original Rudra. As mentioned above, the 
Satapatha Brahmana states that Agni was called 
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Sarva by the Prachyas, and Bhava by the Vahikas ; 
but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and Sarva are 
distinct gods, similar to Rudra, iow as early as 
the Vajasaneyt Samhita, Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Rudra, and in classical literature they 
are common synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of Siva, besides Bhava and Sarva, originall 
denoted distinct deities who were blended wit! 
him into one great god, Mahadeva. Thus his 
epithets Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, of 
which the two first names occur already in the 
Satarudriya of the Vdjasaneyit and Taittiriya 
Samhitas, belong to fire (as first pointed out by 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1850-98, ii. 20), and desig- 
nate some forms of a fire-god merged in Rudra. 

Giriga and similar epithets of Rudra jn the 

atarudriya, which have become names of Siva in 
later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it were, into his character the anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins born of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Rudra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the Himalaya; 
indeed Megasthenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
is worshipped in the hills, and Herakles (Krgna) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have made him the favourite god of the 
people of Southern India; but a more potent 
cause was probably the ‘devil-worship’ common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
adoration of BhiteSa. For he is also the Bhites- 
vara, the lord of ghosts in general (bhitas), and 
especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
who practise their awful rites in places haunted by 
such spirits, and were iuingiaed: thus to acquire 
power over them. Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as Yogisvara, and hence is believed to prac- 
tise yoga. The garland of skulls which Siva wears, 
the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
in which he is adored as Mahakala, the destructive 

od of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 

eath (Mrtyufjaya)—all these items are so many 
indications that Siva was regarded first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the superstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by ererpaling relating 
to death and the dead. 

Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absorbing, kindred spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subject 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 
origin. Thus Kumara and Ganeéa, notwithstand- 
ing their striking affinity with Siva, have not been 
merged in Mahadeva, 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalesced with Rudra were 
malicious spirits; still Siva is not an exclusivel 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as leader and king of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
his subjects be averted, just as a chief of robbers 
is bought off by blackmail (Rudra is called ‘lord 
of robbers’ in the Satarudriya). Therefore he is 
given auspicious names as Mrda (cf. Panini, iv, 1, 
49) and Siva, ‘the Gracious’; the latter has be- 
come the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, ae oe. must be made of a prominent 
feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
under the form of the linga or phallus. It can 
hardly be doubted that phallic worship was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, but how it came 
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to be connected with Siva we are al a loss to under- 
stand. But a curious mythological parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. Siva impersonates 
death as Mahakala, but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Mrtyuijaya; similarly he imperson- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the /inga, 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

iva’s consort, Rudrani or Mrdani, is known by 
Many names, as Devi, Uma, Gauri, Parvati, 
Durga, Bhavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamunda. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. ‘Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
pressed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
Ardhanarisvara, of which one half is male and the 
other female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awful, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kumari (Kanyaku- 
mari in Taittiriya Aranyaka, 10, 1, 7),—after 
which the southernmost point of India, Ca 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Periplus,—seems to be given her as a 
female counterpart or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumaris who en- 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the representative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara be the repre- 
sentative of the Kumaras, Kumari may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumaris. Similar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
Vajasaneyt Samhita is called the sister of Rudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’s wife ; for Ambika 
means ‘little mother’; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘mothers’ (m@faras), who are connected with 
Kumara; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumari is that of the Kumaris. 

As Siva is Lord of the Mountains (Girisa), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Hills (Parvati). Accord- 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya; but in the Kena Upanisad, 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Haima- 
vati appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Apparently she was originally an in- 
dependent g Neon, or at least a kind of divine 
being, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and was later identified with 
Rudra’s wife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tribes living in those hills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasini, and she too is identified 
with Sivas wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion with Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Studien, i. 
237, li. 188 f.), for Kali and Karali are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni (Mundaka 
Upanigad, i. 2, 4); and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of Weber with regard to Durga may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific character 
of Durg& would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from different parts of India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 


goddess, the spouse of Siva, who was adored as 
his Sakt1, or ‘energy.’ In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistic tendency of mythology as a most 
porer factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
eyond question; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, Sgt perhaps of Ganesga. 

The cult of Rudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected with Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, in the same way as the cult of Visnu and his 
avatadras, by being based partly on the doctrines 
of the Upanisads, partly, however, on independent 
systems of Saiva philosophy. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, ial and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Brahmanical re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
treated in separate articles; yet it cannot be 
doubted that they have in many ways influenced 
Brahmanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted by Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in their 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
declined and decayed in India. 

Besides the elements of religious life described 
in this article, there were other’ social forces at 
work which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRAHMA SAMAJ. —1. Introduction. — The 
Brahma Samaj (Brahma Samaja) is a theistic 
reforming movement, dah aah Hinduism, 
which appeared in Calcutta about eighty years 
ago, and has had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large influence in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other parts of India. The name, ‘ Brahma Samaj,’ 
is a Bengali phrase which may be translated 
‘Society of Brahman,’ Brahma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman, a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical language for ‘ God,’ whether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal God of Ramanuja’s 
system. Samaj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. The 
name shows that the movement has close con- 
nexions with the religious past of India. This is 
true, first, in the sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
it is but one of the latest of a rey long series of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning, 
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The Upanisads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great movement in the direction of pure 
spirituality. The Vedanta and Yoga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhagavatas, 
Pasupatas, and Pancharatras followed; and the 
Bhagavad-Gita is the expression of a similar move- 
ment in Krsna-worship. The modern Bhakti move- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of great force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj (q.v.) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Brahma Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian 
influence than the others. 

2. History of the movement : antecedents.—Ram 
Mohan Ray (Ramamohana Rat) (1772-1833), who 
founded -the Brahma Samaj, was the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition tothe ordinary school education in Benyali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, when he was only fifteen 

ears of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a paraphlet 
in Persian, Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin, ‘a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a financial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus- 
sions in his leisure, and suffered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort 
followed—effort spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the Atmiya Sabha, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns composed by Ram Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He published translations of the Vedanta-sitras 
and of certain Upanigads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of 
Lene from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 

eplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Ram Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
deta missionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Adam, sided with Ram Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of thisa Unitarian 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 
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conducted in it in‘English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
tion. Educational methods were also used. Ram 
Mohan found most of the money required for the 
work. These efforts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Ram Mohan’s autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible. 
The Mission collapsed. 

3. First period, 1828-1841: Ram Mohan Ray: 
Deism.—The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends, Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
Sabha, but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj. 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate, Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore (Dvdrakanatha Thakur), Kali Nath 
Ray of Taki, Jessore (Kdlindtha Rai), and 
Mathura Nath Mullick of Howrah (Mathuranatha 
Mullick), and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
(Prasannakumara Thakur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
(Chandrasekhara Deva), and Ram Chandra Bidya- 
bagish (Ramachandra Vidydvagisa). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four parts: the recitation 
of texts from the Vedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and the singing of ns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brahmans 
were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish (Utsavananda Vidya- 
vagisa) was appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization: there were the four reciters 
and 4 ie Rk there were no conditions of 
membership. e finances were found ly b 
subscription, the rest being supplied pe feck 
Mohan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is. 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if 1t had any place at all, 
in the service; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by the 
absence of prayer from the Hindu philosophical 
systems. 

Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Brahma Sabha and Ram Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dharma Sabha, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 
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_ Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitpore Road, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date which has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all Brahmas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest : 

‘To be used . . . as a place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 

rtrait or the likeness of anything shall admitted within 

e@ said building... and that no sacrifice . .. shall ever 
be niperm|tted therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life... 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is... re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
- - . and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morality piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds,’ 

Religion was the chief, but by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was an eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as sati, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he wrote 
and ee and toiled for many years, and finall 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinc 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against satt was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established but 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his ee) 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He h 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the ed which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 

eat problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 

ast India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now @ pensioner of the Company, wished him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
with this in view gave him the title of Raja. 

Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan appointed three trustees to look after 
the Samaj: Maharaji Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before; only the day of meetin 
was changed from Saturday to Wednesday; an 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean, Ram Mohan took 

eat care to preserve his caste. He took two 

indu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

m Mohan, now Raja Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Uni- 
tarians and other religious men, and by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


eater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
o; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken ill, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to flow from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would rea 
ve eat good therefrom. He also looked forwar 
toitudiats becoming a Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant Aemay work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, but the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

is death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
but the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decayed. Had 
it not been for the liberality ot the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death, Prince Dwarka rake leer 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore (D ranatha 
Thakur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvabodhini 
Sabha, the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
religious questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

e Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore: Indian theism.—In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samaj. The Tativa- 
bodhinit Sabha, erm was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattvabodhinit Pdthsdia, was opened, to train 
young men as Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duff's leadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be a Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tattvabédhini 
Patriké, the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kumar Dutt (Akshdyakumdra Datta), 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-writers, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samaj required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must havea 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up what is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
shor! series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samaj. The 

most important of these vows were promises to 

abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds as He loves. 

The old reciter, Ram Chandra Bidyabagish, was 

now formally set apart as dcharya, i.e. ‘minister’ ; 

and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
teok the vows of the Covenant before him. The 

conscientious observance of these vows involved a 

good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 

himself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, known as Brahmépasana, 

%.e. ‘worship of Brahman,’ was compiled, and 

became the norm for the services. his intro- 

duction of prayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samdes 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debersra himself also travelled and 
pete in the chief towns of the north, from 

ast Bengal to the Panjab. By the year 1847 the 

number of covenanted Brahmas had grown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a Vedic sect. In 
1845 the Tattvabodhint Patrika declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief; 
and in 1846, Debendra said: ‘We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone, as the standard-of 
our faith.’ But many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and the inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hymns and the Upanisads. 
Dutf had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta with the fruit of his 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upanisads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex- 
tracts for use in the services of the Samaj. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma, ‘Religion of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the vija, or 
‘seed,’ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements ; the Brahmoépdsana, or order of. ser- 
vice; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upanisads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brahma 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it was decided 
that only those parts were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra Sen afterwards said, ‘The Vedas were 
thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
ism.” This happened in 1850. The Samaj thus 
found itself without an authoritative sacred stand- 
ard, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know- 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Nature and Intuition. 

The faith of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six propositions : 

oS God is a personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

2) God has never become incarnate. 
® God hears and answers prayer, 

4) God is to be worshipped only in spiritual ways. Hindu 
asceticism, temples, and fixed forms of worship are 
unnecessary. Men of all castes and races may worship 
God acceptably. 

(5) Repentance and cessation from sin is the onty way to 
forgiveness and salvation. 
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(6) Nature and Intuition are the sources of knowledge of 
God. No book is authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not as yet found their way into the creed. 

The Samaj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were destined to accelerate the rate of 

rogress fora time. In 1857 a young man named 
Keshab Chandra Sen (Kegavachandra Sena) joined 
the Samaj. He was not a Brahman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Baidya caste and of the Vaisnava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found peace. For two years 
he took no active part in the work, but from 1859 
he threw himself into it with great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to endure serious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young man, while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From this time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and harmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, was opened— 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
while Debendra discussed in Bengali the theolo, 
of the Brahma Samaj, with the double result 
that Brahma doctrine was more clearly formu- 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
useful theological training. Keshab’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, so that 
he frequently addressed audiences both of Brahmas 
and of others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Sangat Sabha, or 
‘Friendly Association,’ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic group of young 
men greatly influenced Debendra himself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them, he gave up 
wearing the sacred Brahmanical thread. He also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practices. ebendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
out, for the use of the Samaj, new or modified 
rites whence everything heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known as Brahma 
rites; the manual is the Anushthin Paddhati; 
and Brahmas who use them in their families are 
known as ‘Anushthanic Brahmas.’ At Keshab’s 
suggestion the Samaj also began to follow the 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in the Bank of Bengal. In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote his whole time and energy 
to the work of the Samaj. Several of his followers 
belonging to the Sangat Sabha followed the 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them his 
life-long friend and biographer, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar (Pratdpachandra Majumdar), The 
Indian Mirror was started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the expres- 
sion of its views; and the Calcutta College was 
founded—the earliest attempt made by a native 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Next year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
his brilliant young friend by giving him the 
plage in the Samaj which his great capacities 

eserved. Hitherto only Brahmans had been 
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allowed to lead in the services; and while De- 
bendra himself was the dchdrya, or ‘minister,’ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called updchadryas, or ‘ under-ministers.’? Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Brahman though he 
was, and to give him the full title dchadrya. It 
was also arranged that henceforward no ‘ minister’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational recess urged largely 
in the Sangat Sabha, had brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of all Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as dcharya; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhan dcharya, or ‘chief minister.’ 

Two years later, Keshab took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received with so much honour 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samdjes in these great 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey gave him, first sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India—a Brahma Samaj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, Debendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This explains his unwillingness to drive men by 
regulation to give up the sacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demanded radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a deeply devotional nature, but he was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching; while Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During Keshab’s absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; two parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samaj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, but without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
5th Oct. 1864 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updcharyas wearing the sacred thread to 
officiate.t Keshab and his party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tained three points, but only one had any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

*The equivocal position of Debendra’s family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Brahnian birth, wealth, and high character ; yet they are known 
as Pirali Brahmans, for the family was outcasted long ago on 
account of some contact with Muhammadanism. 

t Pratap pute this event in 1865, Lemard’s chronology would 
put it in 1863, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions-of the Samaj. Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refuse; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind them. The date was Feb. 
1865. Keshab was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who had already been a re- 
ligious leader for twenty-four years, was onl 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
pe in existence outside Calcutta. 

5. Third period, 1865-1878: Keshab Chandra 
Sen: universal theism: the two Samajes.—Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
aaa’ and supporters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror with him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Tattva, ‘the Truth 
of , in opposition to Debendra’s paper, the 
Tattvabddhini Patrikd. Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a copy 
of Seeley’s Ecce Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deeply impressed by Christ; this made his heart 
overflow. He delivered a lecture on 5th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the address was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keshab got at the heart of his audience by the 
a esa founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super- 
natural moral heroism’; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of His influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary—Pyari Mohan Chundhuri. 

On 11th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keshab’s dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brahmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he proposed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, which 
were put to the meeting and carried unanimously : 

(1) That the Brahma Samaj of India be established for the 

admission of all Brihmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its religion. 

(3) That people of both sexes, believing in the fundamenta/ 

principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible as members. 

(4) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the principles of 

Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. 

(5) That a vote of thanks be given to Debendra Nath Tagore 

for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and the 


indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 


Keshab was appointed the ere of the Samaj, 
and the further organization was left altovether 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, we 
have two societies— Debendra’s organization, here- 
after known as the Adi Brahma Sama), or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bhdratvar- 
shiya Brahma Samaj, or Brahma Samaj of India. 
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As to the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar writes: ‘The Pradhan Acharya had 
a number of elderly adherents, and his accom- 
plished sons, some of whom were of the same age 
as Keshab, helped his cause energetically. But 
there is no doatt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his important reforms attracted 
the sympathy of influential outsiders.’ The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitherto unattached to the Samaj, including a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Keshab had 
influenced during his tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fourth resolution as 

iven above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 

uddhist, Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, 
under the title Slékasangraha, i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Verses,’ for use in the service of the Samaj. 

As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build- 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Colutola Street. The closer relation 
which the new. body sustained to Christianity was 
indicated in these services being now regularly held 
on Sunday; while, to show their continued sym- 
pathy with the old Samaj, the leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of Keshab’s chief cares was to form the 
Mission Department. His young comrades, who 
had been members of the Sangat Sabha (see above), 
became the missionaries. Including himself, there 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Gaur Gabinda 
Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Bejay Krishna Gos- 
wami, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached by the closest personal 
ties to Keshab, for he had been the means through 
which they had entered into the joy of the new 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and 
persecution. But there was practically no organi- 
zation. Consequently, while each man’s relation 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their 
relations with each other were governed neither by 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in 
the city and the country, and many individuals 
were won for the cause, while here and there a 
new Samaj was formed. But there were frequent 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani- 
mosities, divisions on principle and on method ; and 
their leader was powerless to overcome them. He 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and bound 
each man to himself, but could not compose differ- 
ences. 

The great breach with the original Samaj de- 
pressed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. 
This sadness and loneliness threw him: back on 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found 
new strength. He drew the missionaries and 
many others into his devotions, and with them 
held long daily services in his house. Here the 
heart of the new Samaj was formed; here the 
members were united by common prayer and con- 
secration into a working body. Keshab himself 
passed into an experience of religious feeling such 
as he had never had before—not even at his con- 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief joys and necessi- 
ties. In this new experience Keshab freely drew 
from the Vaisnavism which was traditional in 
his family, and also from Christianity. The old 
Hindu word bhakti, which includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- 
words ot the movement. Vaignava modes of 


worship were also introduced, musical instruments, 
originally used in'Chaitanya’s pro aganda, being 
employed to accompany the singing of hymns. 
The Vaisnava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise ) 
or procession through the streets with flags flying 
anal drums beating, with chorus-singing an 
dancing, was taken over and used with success. 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samaj, 
which is still very widely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Brah- 
motsava (‘ Feast of Brahman’), the day of rejoicing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. Sothe 
anniversary of the opening of Ram Mohan’s build- 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
became the Maghotsava (festival of the month 
Magha); and the opening of Keshab’s building 
later led to the keeping of a third annual da 
in August, the Bhddrotsava (festival of the mont 
Bhadra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
for fellowship with God : a little house was foun 
about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 
In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It seems to have been meant 
artly to correct the misapprehensions created by 
fis lecture on ‘Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,’ 
partly to give expression to his latest convictions 
on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of questioning and excitement. Debendra 
pensenired two sources of knowledge of God— 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third—God 
in history, speaking through great men. It was 
surmised that he regarded himself as one of the 
great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
Calcutta on a wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The first place visited was 
Monghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
new Vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
and there was a great outburst of religious emotion. 
Here some of his followers began, in accordance 
with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘Great 
Men,’ to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
him with special honour. Others protested vigor- 
ously against this ‘guru-worship’; and a serious 
division began to show itself in Keshab’s Samaj. 
The leader said he did not wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 
ractised them. Asa result two of the missionaries 
eft him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, drawn to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, received him with great kind- 
ness, and discussed with him the details of a law 
which he osed to pass with regard to Brahma 
marriages. On the 22nd of August 1869, Keshab’s 
building, styled the Mandir (Temple), in Machua 
Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship with 
great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
tined to be leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 
Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
suddenly, without any warning, Keshab announced 
that he intended to proceed to England. His 
friends were considerably astonished at his proposal. 
for, as there was no organization, the whole work 
of the Samaj depended on him personally, and 
no one knew how things would get on without 
him. Keshab arranged in general how the work 
was to be distributed, the duty of editing the 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
to England won him many new friends, and pcotly 
extended both his experience and his influen‘e. 
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He was received with the utmost cordiality, and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. What im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870, Keshab 
set himself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, ‘The 
Indian Reform Association,’ and five departments 
of effort were resolved on:- Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School for boys, and the Bharat 
Asram (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulabh 
Samachar (‘Cheap News’), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
* of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy book, The 
Oriental Christ, which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstrates how completely the 
authors own religious life depended on Christ. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshab further defined his position with 
regard to Revelation and his own place in the 
Samaj by a public lecture on Inspiration. In- 
spiration, he declared, is the other side of prayer. 

an asks; God om Inspiration is not God 
speaking by fits and starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spirit. 

He felt very distinctly that opposition was 
developing against him within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes; his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adesh (ddeéa), and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj as sole ema and many believed that 
his lecture on ‘Great Men’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience; the 
party o Peo to him was democratic, and wished 
to otal ish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adesh Keshab meant the direct com- 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
opponents these special revelations were both 
Diacphaiinet and dangerous. They were also 
eager to give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa- 
tion; while Keshab was opposed to both ideas. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for the life of the home, 
rather than the same education as their brothers 
were receiving. 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how- 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called his followers around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairdgya. This 
is an old Vaisnava word meaning ‘separation,’ 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and asettled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into, A little 
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later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees of yoga, bhakti, jidna, seva, according as 
their chief method of devotion was mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition back to allegiance ; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only convinced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Kuch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English officials, These men were most anxious © 
that he should marry a girl who would be a help 
and not a hindrance to him ; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab’s daughter. 
The Maharaja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus. 
Now Keshab had been fighting against child- 
Marriage and heathen- marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as soon as 
the proposal was made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. But 
Keshab believed that God had told him to go on 
with the wedding; and having, as he believed, 
received satisfactory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
whether through misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
He allowed himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
of his wishes. Keshab returned to Calcutta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public opinion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The Speen now became 
insistent that he should deposed from his 
position in the Samaj. A meeting was held, but 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Samaj from 1865 to 1878.—There is very 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj; for it 
was left with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra gave up the active 
management of the Samaj, and betook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra (Dvijend- 
ranatha Thakur) being appointed dcharya in his 
place; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch with the work of the Samaj. 

Statistics.—In 1878 there were already 124 
samdajes in existence, most of them connected with 
rahma Samaj of India. When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
samajes sympathized with the protesters. 

6. Fourth period, 1878-1884: three Samajes: 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism.— Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him; but a large part of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samaj. All the provincial samdjes were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the majority, 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 


‘That this meeting deeply deplores the want of a constitu- 
tional organization im the Brahma Samaj, and does hereby 
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astablish a Samaj to be called the Sddhdran Brahma Samaj, 
with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this state of things, and to secure the representation of 
the views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
Brahma community, in all that affects the progress and well- 
being of the Theistic cause and Theistic work in India.’ 

An organization was sketched, consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial samdjes as well as of the 
Calcutta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms, and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sadharan means ‘general,’ and is clearly meant 
to suggest the catholic and democratic nature 
of the new Samaj. An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent the views of 
the society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt Brahma rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of the Samaj. 

One fact of great importance remains to be 
noted. The Samaj had many able men, but no 
single man of religious genius like Ram Mohan, 
Debendra, or Keshab.. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri 
was their most prominent man, but he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Sam4j may not 
have grown so rapidly as it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
has made the evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much siapler problem. Four missionaries, 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samaj; and a large 
number of educational and religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sadharan Samaj is the same 
as the creed of the original Samaj (given above 
under 4), with the addition of the three following 
articles : 

God is the Father of men, and all men are brothers. 

@ The soul is immortal and its progress eternal. 

9) God rewards virtue and punishes sin. His punishments 
are remedial and not eternal. 

Keshab’s Samaj.—During the first two years 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of Keshab’s church except his lectures. 
He first of all discussed publicly the question, 
‘Am I an ee prophet?’ and gave a nega- 
tive answer, but declared himself in the same 
breath to be ‘asingular man,’ with special rela- 
tions with heaven. ‘The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec- 
ture he dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 
‘There is such a thing as divinity in Christ,’ but 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct message from India’s Mother. He 
thus announced for the first time his adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic, 
Ram Krishna Paramhansa, who brought Keshab 
to believe the doctrine. 

But if these first two years were quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary in January, Keshab a peared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around finns under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naba Bidhan (Nava Vidhana, ‘New Dispensa- 
tion’). On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world: the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Sam4j to be God’s latest dispensation, His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Restabia Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At & later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. They were now Keshab's 
twelve apostles ; and they met regularly under his 
presidency as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selected, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls, 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse- 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood; and was under 
strict vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purpose 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brahma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became 
integral parts of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
Aad belief in the possibility of communion with 
these saints of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a Tittle later still, Keshab appeared before his 
aes as & juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, beads, stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other symbols, 
illustrating the equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his church. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘divine’ in his lecture on ‘ India asks, 
Who is Christ?’ He now taught the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, declaring that the one 
God existed as the Father, the Son, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

‘In this plane figure of three lines you have the solution of 
a@ vast problem. e Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanctifier; I am, I love, I save; 
the Still God, the Journeying God, the Returning God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness; the True, the Good, the Beautiful; Sat, 
Chit, Ananda ; Truth, Intelligence, Joy.’ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma, belief, speaking of the analytic process 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of the Eternal for his particular use, and 
the synthetic sere whereby the theist reaches 
the One God of the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8th Jan. 1884. 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloquence; and he had in 
a very high degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make the brilliant leader. But it was not these 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligious fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religious nature. It was this that made them 
follow him through everything, despite all his 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by moral 
forces, led them by the passion and strength of 
his religious feeling, not by any intelligible move- 
ment of reason. He had enough insight and 
imagination to enable him to present a case with 
great force; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially during the last period, is a collection of 
powerful but disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In all the work he con- 
trolled, every activity depended upon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com- 
bination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most: he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing his mind with his colleagues. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Caleutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Keshab 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abruptly dis- 
missed as untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his friends, that it is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died—a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the New 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the Sadharan Samaj : 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity—Father, Son, and Spirit. God 

is Mother as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is not a new religion, but the essence of 

all religions, the one universal faith; the Brahma 
Sam&j is God's latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 


aries are the God-appointed apostles of the new gospel. 


(12) Knowledge of God comes through Inspired Men as well 


as through Nature and Intuition. He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh. 
Statistics.—When Keshab passed away, the 
number of samdjes all told was 173. There were 
said to be about 1500 covenanted members, and 
psi mo Ss ae a. 
7. Fi eriod, 1884-1909: progress of the 
Sadharan Eamal— Daring this Bt 205 both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and their relation- 
ships with samdjes outside are not very definite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispensation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like the other two branches: the con- 
trast Setwean this period and Keshab’s last 
quinquennium is very marked. When he passed 
away, the development of Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work of any importance has 
gi tees although hymn-writing still flourishes. 
he Sadharan Samaj.—This has gone forward, not 
changing much in matters of faith or of practice, 
but dotty growing in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events; and we need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and Sect gee a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Samaj of to-d 
The affairs of the Samaj are controlled by the 
General Committee, which consists of 63 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
about equal proportions. The officers are a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 


a treasurer. These, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samaj throughout India as 
well as in Calcutta is conducted by the mission- 
aries. with their two auxiliaries, the Sadhan As- 
ram (Sddhana Aérama) and the Sebak Mandali 
(Sevaka Mandali). Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
though now well advanced in years, is still [1909] 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of theSamaj. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise, Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a well known Vedantist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidyalaya, or Brahma School, is a Theological 
Institution for training young missionaries. The 
Sadhan Asram, or ivrk efuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mandir; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the group of students and 
other workers residing in the Asram who form a 
society for practical service. Their work ranks 
next inimportance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in the Sevak Mandali, 
or ‘ Lay-workers’ Union.’ The Samaj possesses a 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and the Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 
‘Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial samajes formally attliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There are 
1044 initiated members in all ; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the San- 
at Sabha, which meets weekly and discusses re- 
igious questions; the Theological Society ; the 
Students’ Weekly Service, which, though not 
organically connected with the Samaj, is con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism; the Brahma 
Girls’ School ; and the City College. 

The New Dispensation Samaj.—After Keshab’s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was still their leader, and that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to be ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Keshab’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshab’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by far the best known of the 
missionaries, and the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, wished to be 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to be reconciled and to make arrangements. 
for the work and the worship of the Samaj; and 
so affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
Ing up the Samaj only by his personal influence, 
camé uppermost, and ruined everything. For a 
time the laity took the Mandir into their own 
care, and conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures, Once at least 
the police had to be called in. There has been no 
open schism, but there has been constant dis- 
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union; and to-day three competing services are 
conducted under the name of the New Dispensa- 
tion every Sunday; and even so there are some 
members who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

The active work of the Samaj was thus brought 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be- 
came impossible. The New Dispensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than they ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Keshab’s position, he went into 
semi-retirement, editing his paper, The Inter- 
preter, and writing elsewhere occasionally, but 
seldom doing any missionary work for the Samaj 
except when he appeared to deliver the annua 
address in the Town Hall. His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
further widened his reputation, and he was always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, but he 
was scarcely a religious force in the city. He 
passed away in 1905. His funeral demonstrated 
in a very remarkable manner, to one observer at 
least, what a large number of fine intellectual men 
were still connected with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed fit to be a leader. 

Since Keshab’s death the fantastic elements of 
his later teaching and practice have not been 
obtruded on the public. The tendency is towards 
simplicity except on one point: the death of 
Keshab is celebrated annually as the day of the 
* Ascension of the Master.’ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis- 
sionaries connected with the Samaj, notably Gaur 
Gabinda Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several causes of Avision among them. 
Then there are a number of younger men who 
take a prominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, who is a very finished speaker, 
and Pramatha Lal Sen, who is an acceptable 
preacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Sam&j and the educational activities 
are still kept up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of visiting, keep- 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi Samaj.—The history of the original 
Samaj during the last quarter of a century is ve 
little more than the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few societies outside Calcutta which re- 
tain their connexion with the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained stationary 
since the schism of 1865. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse; for he survived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Ramanuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was Be in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never known to quote the Bible, and in his 
rinted sermons no reference to the teaching of 

hrist is to be found. The direct communion of 
the human soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to be a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had thrown over the 
minds of his fellow-townsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the Maharshi, i.e. the great 
rst, or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, afew 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven, 
the lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The provincial samajes.—These continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence. A few are still 
in closer sympathy with the Adi Samaj than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasin ae have 
their closest connexion with the Sadharan Samaj. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthana samdajes 
in Western India, though not organically con- 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
vitality. A number have a considerable member- 
ship, own their own building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayer-meeting besides. Keshab’s original 
Sangat Sabha (‘ Friendly Society’) was copied in 
the Sadharan Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It isa 
sort of Wesleyan class-meeting. The annual festi- 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. A libr 
and some simple missionary work complete their 
religious activities. But they consider their work 
incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
especially for girls. Some form of philanthropie 
work is usually attempted also. 

It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological affinities of the three 
samdjes graphically : 

(1) God is a personal being 

with sublime moral 


attributes. 
(2) God has never become 


incarnate. 

(3) God hears and answers 
prayer. 

(4) God is to be worshipped 
only in spiritual ways.| Creed 
Men of all castes and\| ofthe 
races may worship God 
acceptably. 

(5) Repentance and cessation 
from sin is the onl, Sas 
to forgiveness an - 


vation. 

(6) Nature and Intuition are 

e sources of know- 

ledge of God. No book 
is authoritative. 

(7) God is the Father of men, 
and all men are brothers. N 

(8) The soul is immortal and peeks! 
its progress eternal. = 

(9) God rewards virtue and acne 
punishes sin. His pun- 4. 
ishments are remedial 


Oreed 
of the 


haran 
Samaj. 


Oreed 
of the 


and not eternal. 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity 
—Father, Son, and 
Spirit. God is Mother 
as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is the uni- 
versal religion; the 
Brahma Samaj is God’s 
latest Dispensation ; 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 
through Inspired Men 
as well as _ through 
Nature and Intuition. 
He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servante 
by command, Adesh. 
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8. Characteristics of the movement.—(a) Width 
of diffused influence, narrowness of effective range. 
—The Brahma Samaj, while claiming to be a 
world-wide movement, and actually: making its 
voice heard in Europe and America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samaj was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

(5) Influence on ilias<the Samaj has exer- 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all over India. The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by the Brahma 2 se pacer is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of the 
revival within Hinduism has operated powerfully 
to check the drift to Brahmaism; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible within 
as without the camp. 

(c) Debt to Christianity.—Bréhmaism owes & 
large debt to Christianity. The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Brahma methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris- 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadharan as well as in the New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono- 
theism ; has helped to break down prejudice 
against Christ; like John the Baptist, has pre- 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre; and has drawn out of Hinduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Church. 

(d) Relation to Hinduism and Christianity.— 
The official doctrine of the Samaj puts Hinduism 
and Christianity in the general catalogue of par- 
ticular religions as ea to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 

ether different position. They are the sources of 
Galiualite! A careful survey of the doctrines 
that have been professed in the Samaj will show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity. The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence of all religions is without any basis in 
fact. The Brahmasystem is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these twin sources 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most cursory glance will convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
by side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout has not been 
revelation, whether Hindu or Christian, but 
rationalism ;* and the elements taken from 


* This became explicit in 1850, when the authority of the 
Vedas was abandoned. 
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Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea. The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, but has altered in the course of the his- 
tory ; under Ram Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Ramanuja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the samdjes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced ;: (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreme in India;* (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they im- 
agined that they had only to bring the two together 
and the result would be the future religion of 
India. They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no more 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake; for they 
were men of open mind; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them. 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char- 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe—a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. ~ 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings us a 
conception of the universe which modern men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in every direction: God is the loving 

His children ; the world is God’s 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of the world-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Sam4j supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Ram Mohan and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samaj within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the touch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Samaj has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain within the caste system—has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Ram Mohan and Keshab were wrong in 
thinking that a new, vigorous, modern religion 
could be created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis- 
pensably necessary : (1) The supremacy of Christ 
must be frankly and ungrudgingly accepted. Only 


* Of. Ram Mohan Ray's Precepts of Jesus; the last chapter 
of Miss Collet’s Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan ay 3 and 
Keshab’s two lectures on ‘ Jesus ist.’ Pratap’s position was 
precisely the same; see The » passim. 
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in this way can a system be secured which modern 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modern nation. Rationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ must be set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it; 
not as the enemy, but as the consummator of the 
religion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the highest and holiest things in it—all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Ram Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it—all this arose in re- 
forming movements, eager spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that a free open field for 
their development is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the long controversy between Brihmaism and 
Christianity is that the missionaries were right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
Brahmas were right in insisting that Hinduism 
should not be treated as a weed. 

LITERATURE.—The best brief outline of Brahma history is 
found in Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
London, 1887, BP. 475-528. There are four longer narratives: 
Leonard, A History wv the Brahma Sam4j, Calcutta, 1879 ; 
Mozoomdar, The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Calcutta, 1882; F. Lillingston, The Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj, London, 1901; and Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
the Brahma Sam4j, Madras, 1884 (the first two interesting but in- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Keshab Chandra Sen). For 
further detail consult the following biographies: Collet, The 
Life and Letters o, aes Ram Mohan Roy, London, 1900; The 
Autobiography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, translated 
from the original Bengali, with an introduction by Satyen- 
dranath Tagore, Calcutta, 1909; Mozoomdar, The Life and 
Teachings gy Keshub Chunder Sen, Oalcutta, 1887; and Heart- 
Beats by P. C. Mozoomdar with a Biographical Sketch by 
S. J._ Barrows, Boston, 1894; the: monograph, Sastri, T'he 
New Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, Madras, 
1881; the works of the leaders: The English Works of Raja 
Ram Moham Ray, edited by J. C. Ghose, 2 vols., Calcutta, 
1885-87; The Complete Works of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Calcutta, 1880; Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Lectures in India, 2 vols., London, 1901; The Brahmo Somaj: 
Keshab Chandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1881; Mozoom- 
dar, The Oriental Christ, Boston, 1883 ; the collections of texts, 
fe sapien ooo Calcutta, 1850, and many editions later; 

lokasangraha, Calcutta, 1866, and many editions later ; the 
Year Books, the Annual Reports, and the Periodicals. 
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BRAIN AND MIND.—1. Historical. — That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind—whatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may be—is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may be seen from the 
number of words in our own and in other lan- 
guages which appear to connect mental and moral 
qualities with the heart, with the stomach, and 
even with the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alemzon of Crotona (beginning of 
5th cent. B.C.), a reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together in the brain, which receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘memory, opinion, and science’; 
and that the controlling centre (7d Tryemovexdv) 
of the body resides in the brain (Diels, Frag. 
d. Vorsokratiker *, i. 101 f.). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were credited with a similar belief. 
It was partially apie by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the heart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body (Timeus, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entelechy of the body, was correlated 


with its eve art; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the fniotion ‘of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart (de Part. An. ii. 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system, 
by which the ‘vital spirits’ were distributed over 
the body; but it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 
laced the ‘seat of the soul’ (de Usu Partiwm, lib. 8}. 
hese or similar views prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to be more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the different mental 
functions; the most best sirad pe attempt of 
this kind being the phrenological system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof: they referred different moral and 
intellectual characters to different areas of the 
surface—and underlying parts—of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its ‘bumps’ followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
guage, and Calculation are a few out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped ‘ faculties.’ A 
reaction followed with Flourens, who taught (in 
his Recherches expérimentalest) that the whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it weakens its general function, i.e. 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special function. It was not until 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur le Siege de la 
Faculté du Lanjags articulé, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, Schifer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is still disputed. 

2. General relationship.—The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data. (a) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative weight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases with the complexity of the life 
of the animal, with its adaptability to new sur- 
roundings—in short, with all that is summed up in 
the vague term ‘intelligence.’ A striking instance 
is the ant’s brain (the corpora pedunculata), which 
in the worker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent ; 
while activity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
still if, instead of weight, the surface-area of the 
brain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, the 
cortex, of the brain; and by means of fissures 
and sulci—dippings and foldings of this outer 
‘bark’ into the substance of the brain—the sur- 
face may be enormously extended without a pro- 
portional increase in volume or weight. In the 
main, also, if animals of different species, but 
of approximately the same size and of similar 
habitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
lative weight (or surface-area) as the rank of the 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
(but longo intervallo) to man in this respect come 
the anthropoid apes. 

In the development of the brain with age in the 
human individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold. er the mental capacities improve, the brain 

* 6 per ody eyxeé ew, TF " i 
nal Choy Cegiin oa ob eeibceds ia Nie Spe ok seh 

t Recherches expér. sur les tétés et les fonctions du 
systeme nerveux, 1824, 21842, bt. his Phrenology Examined 2, 
1845, tr. Meigs, 1846. 
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grows in volume until about the age of fifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight; after this development takes the place of 
growth, the brain-elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, but with- 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedly superior 
intellectual powers have in many cases been ound 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut deeper, and having more numerous 
ramifications than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men’ tend to have 
higher than the normal brain- weight; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small brain-capacity for their 
race; and vice versa, it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons. The factors making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opportunity for exercise, are, of course, co- 
determining elements with the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual development attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological ; it regu- 
lates the movements of the body and of its differ- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body-weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity’; it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readil 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species. 
(6) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated with the development and with the function- 
ing—healthy or the reverse—of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental _per- 
turbations as anything but symptoms, that is, as 
consequences or effects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the primary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain. The 
disease may be (1) developmental, the result of a 
defective start-off in life, owing to which the brain 
does not reach its full growth, or grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its working 
than the normal or average brain..(as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unfit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the innumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disease, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
ete.; or (3) degencrative, an accompaniment of 
decay—the wearing out of the brain or of part of 
the ert in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions, 
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according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it. But mental pathology has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity: there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord- 
ing to the Judgment of his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which v extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime. While this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 


3. Elements of the central nervous system.—The morpho- 
logical element in the cortex or grey outer layer of the brain 
is the neurone. It consists of (1) the cell-body, (2) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (3) the long axis-cylinder. 
There are numerous different forms of cell. us, 28 Many as 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parta of 
the cortex from without inwards, each marked by the presence 
of a characteristic form of cell. The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 60 to 120 ».* In the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form of the cell. From the cell branch out, usually in several 
directions, a number of protoplasmic fibres, giving off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of fine terminal fibrils: hence 
the name dendrites. One of the prolongations of the cell is, 
however, of a different nature. It is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. The axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or isolated by a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myeline—a fatty substance— 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that gives 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has Sen 
shown that it is formed only with the actual tunctio: of the 
nerve-cell. Thus Flechsig has determined, through fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different ‘brain- 
centres’ become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve-process, t.¢. that by which the excitation is con- 
veyed to the brain from a sense-o! or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such brain-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great Vins bas running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinal cord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element is transmitted to another.t 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, be- 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour- 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or grou 
of cells. On the other hand, it has been shown that the brits 
of the axone are continuous, as through the nerve-cells to 
the various dendrites or branches, 

The function of the cell-body seems to be mainly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (b) that of a store-house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or bs fared ap hese The axones, as 
has been said, become medullated fibres, either verti- 
cally downwards to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbourin, 
across by way of the corpus callosum—the cen’ commissure 
rain—to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres are 
either afferent (contzi petal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finally, through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will flow is not dependent u the 
nerve-jibre itself, but upon the connezions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre. The 
law of the Specific Energy of Nerve-fibres (Johannes Milter) 
was interpreted as implying that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in ite course it was stimulated, 


* «=1/1000th millimetre. 

+ Suergy is transmitted to the cells through the dendrites, 
and from the cells through the axis-cylinder (v. Gehuchten); 
Golgi regards the function of the dendrites as that of taking up 
food from the blood-vessels, 

t Various other functions have been suggested for the neu- 
roglia. Cajal regards the expansions and contractions of its 
cell as conditions of sleep and of waking respectively. 
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would give rise to its proper sensation, or would contract its 
given group of muscles, or cause secretion in its given gland, 
whatever its particular function might be, and that this speci- 
ficity was inherent in the fibre itself. Later it was thought to 
depend upon the brain-centre in which the fibre ended; but 
there can be little doubt that Wundt is right in his view that 
it is the peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the 
peripheral organ in its turn has been gradually developed in 
adaptation to the physical stimuli acting upon the organism 
which in their sum make up its environment. This is true a 
least of the origin of such paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the ee nerve gives rise to a 
sensation of light, this is because the excitation first runs 
backward to the eye, and there sets up in the retina the 
changes which are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like all other living substance, is subject to 
conditions of growth and decay: its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
by excessive use or by disuse. Stimulation causes first of all 
an increase in volume, and a change of internal structure ; 
later the cell branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications—prolongations, 
collaterals, and brush-like terminals: in this development may 
be found the physical basis of practice, of memory, of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatigue must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
and withdrawal of the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determine 
reflexly an increased-fiow of blood to the parts involved,— 

rocesses of waste and repair take place more rapidly ; if there 
is excessive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
cause permanent injury of various kinds according to the tissue 
affected. On the other hand, impaired activity, as in fatigue, 
reflexly produces diminished fiow of blood to the parts in- 
volved : the neurones contract in volume and withdraw their 
pseudopod-like expansions. This is probably the condition of 
which sleep is the expression. It is noticeable that unconsci- 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive loss of blood from 
the brain (anemia), and from excessive flow of blood to the 

rain (hyperemia), the result of which is probably a check to 
the pulse of the blood (stasis). The immediate cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to be the morbid accumulation of 
ve in special parts of the brain (Luys, after Forbes Wins- 
low, 

- The special centres ; localization of functions. 
—The complexity of the grey matter of the brain, 
its numberless cells, the endless tracery of inter- 
lacing fibres being understood, the question arises : 
What is the precise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu- 
rone determine consciousness, and have different 
neurones different parts to play in giving rise to 
different mental contents or ideas? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 
evidence has been collected which goes to show 
that not merely does the general health and ca- 

acity of the mind depend upon the integrity and 

ealthy functioning of the brain, but that also 

ectal mental functions or capacities are depen- 

ent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
apport rain. In particular, it has been shown 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions’ from the different sense-organs— 
the impressions which are the physical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions—are connected with 
definite brain ‘centres,’ as are also the powers of 
effecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men- 
tioned, Broca published the paper whose title is 
given above (p. 824) ; he claimed to have found that 
in cases of aphasia—a disease symptomatized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles—a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere is almost always affected. It was after- 
wards added that in left-handed persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the injury will be found in the correspond- 
ing part of the right hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
(Hitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the animal’s behaviour after recovery ; 
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(2) thé, stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, with observation of the movements made; 
and (3) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section- 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following :— 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer grey mantle of the hemispheres ; 
they are usually classified as (1) sensory centres, 
(2) motor centres, and (3) association centres. 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost Jobe, more 
especially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
fissure; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe; that 
for Smell in some part or all of the so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists); that for 
Cutaneous Sensations—including under this title 
what is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc.—is, as might 
be expected, the most extensive and least defin- 
able of all the centres: the tentative conclusion of 
Bianchi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the Rolandic zone, but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘ greater 
functional intensity’; these vary greatly, both in 
position and in development, in different individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry, 57). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
the area described above as that of common sensi- 
bility ; but there are also one or two smaller 
‘ centres’ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that which lies close to the 
fissure of Rolando; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc.), justin front of and in the fissure 
itself, but not passing behind it, t.e. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the peepee parts of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus fornicatus. 
It is from these parts. of.the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
masses of the mid brain (the Optic Thalamus and 
the Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘serve’ the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘decussation of the 
pyramidal fibres’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con- 
oe bands between the hemispheres themselves, 
or in the Pons and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord. Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is followed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of the muscle- 
sg on the left side of the body, and vice versa. 

he motor zone, like the band okra e fibres 

ree through the internal capsule, has been sub- 

ivided into smaller centres. From the front of 

the brain backwards to the fissure of Rolando, lie 
* Gyrus fornicatus and G. hippocampi 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk, and leg, 
in that order; from the top, downwards towards 
the fissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the efferent fibres lie in a similar order—those for 
the head in front; next, those for the arm; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these ‘ psychical’ centres, #.¢. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched off by stimula- 
tion coming either from the periphery (sensation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memory-image). The destruction of the cell wholly 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recall (recall by associa- 
tion »f ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, 1.e. 
end-points at which nerve-process was transformed 
into conscious sensation; others were motor, 1.¢. 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-process. This simple ‘cor- 
puscular’ theory has no longer many supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
struction involving the loss of such power, while 
the movements could still be reflexly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the psychological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these—sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist- 
ance, ete., of the movements carried out, or being 
carried out—play a very ia dairy part in the 
formation and development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personal identity. Iffrom any cause we cease to 
foal a@ movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute alysis may occur. Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree ; 
both the ‘thick’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are paralyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schiff, Munk, 
and others hold; or a senso-motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to feel the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position— 
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a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may be said, then, that the whole of the cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it is closely connected with the 
posterior, i.e. the sensory, portion of the spinal 
cord; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain.* On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor histology offers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes. (a) Every sensation is at the 
same time a feeling and an effort, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the body, and 
issues outwards in action, t.¢. every idea is ideo- 
motor. (b) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass from a ‘motor’ to a ‘sensory’ zone: the large 
Sl geatiens cells may be more frequent in the former, 

ut they are not absent in the latter; the fibres 
are alike throughout, and it is even possible, as 
Apathy and Bethe hold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre anywhere—no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins; no starting- 

oint at which volition is transformed into motion. 

onsciousness must be a correlate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning asa whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of a higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, viz. (a) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective ; (6) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater delicacy of adjustment to different 
sense-impressions; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more effective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.) ; and (8) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The ‘centre,’ on this 
theory, would merely be an important pee 
not a terminus, in the cerebral system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
vaileay, lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and affect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs. 

(ii.) A second point of dispute is whether there 
are different ‘centres’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, within the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies the memory-image.+ 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone: in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to a Hee the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul-blindness): thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con- 
nexion had been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated with other sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 
* Of. Donaldson, p. 


260. 
+ See Ward's ‘ Assimilation and Association,’ Mind [N.S }, 
vols. ii. and iii. 
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arouse its associate ideas—in other words, it could 
not be understood ; or (b) the memory-image cells 
of the given objects had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has occasion- 
ally occurred, while the power to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion with uy to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (8) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (y) visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Correspondin defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions. * Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness—loss of 
the power to recognize, i.e. to read and under- 
seanal written or printed words in one’s own 
language. The -part-of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyrus, and the supra- 
marginal convolution. This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard 2a of spoken 
words, The two others are the articulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution; and the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
has already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only—the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
toread, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read b 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, wi 
have different centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for factual word-images, and a 
‘digito-motor’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language-centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions ; and (6) the kinesthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation; it is not 
even a ‘composite’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which the sensory-impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 

* Thus in Heubner’s case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His ‘hearing centre’ was found to have 


been isolated by a lesion, ¢.¢. its connexion with other centres 
had been destroyed. 
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only so far as it forms ae of a percept, that is, 
part of a complex tota grone or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the simplest perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region, 
taste plus odour sensations, visual p/us muscular 
impressions, and the like; on the other hand, the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content, i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments—in the absence of 
those factors which give ‘reality’ to the percept, 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is ‘real’ to me may not be real to my 
neighbours, in which case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination: it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following :—(a) Complexity: the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different areas; the memory- 
image with astill larger number. The connexions. 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (8) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly difficult to excite, which offer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an increasingly stron, 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakene 
their resistance-force; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain; 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a& wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to ed one and from perception to 
imagery. Beirg the most unstable, the physical 
basis of the memory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, ete.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence, or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable. 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms. 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to be general: the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lobes. 
Again, itis here in the main that the wide difference 
between the human and the lower animal brain is. 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a. 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas. 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres; 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association 
fibres.’ : 
_ The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence, consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (b) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by Batch this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name @ spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial : its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from witch 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development: it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that af a hierarchy of cell-groups; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area): the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory ae Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the thought of the sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal in- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
which these ‘associations’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which they can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

iseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribot, Psych. de 
Lf Attention), suggesting that this region is the 
‘centre of Attention.’ It is said, however 
(Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology), that only 20 

cent. in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind parts of 
both hemispheres were removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Flechsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action—personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent central stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kind, but according 
to their bearing on the purposes and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We may conclude: (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things there is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-called visual area is found to be in the service 
of the auditive consciousness; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quem, but as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting points has brought 
it about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic selection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘served’ 
by the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left. hemisphere (as Wundt suggests): the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe- 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand.) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual. (a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres.t (6) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functioning, may take place either 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function. (c) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range: if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no Se chage of the corresponding sensi- 
bility takes place ; but the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
the patient may re-build his knowledge upon new 
material : a ‘visualist,’ whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 

* Of. Foster, p. 1060, on the cortical motor area and pyramidal 
tract ; ‘We are driven to regard them rather as links, important 
links, it is true, but still links, in a complex chain.’ 

t Cf. Bateman, p. 350, on the variations in the ‘centre’ for 
language; Foster, p. 1065; ‘The passage of nervous impulses 


. . is not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
distribution of tracts of fibres.’ 
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by using the sensations of movement as his 
materials, and correlating these with the optical 
impressions. (d) In comparing different animals 
in regard to the effect of excising portions of the 
brain, it is found that the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to 
be; in other words, the remaining parts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
bouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even 
the apparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from both hemispheres may not permanently 
deatroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and less 
complete in the dog than in the rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the pigeon, etc. 

(iv.) When new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be supposed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active: this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell- groups. The un- 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
person’s brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with use they put out prolongations, and 
enter into touch with others, while at the same 
time they become more highly differentiated within 
themselves ; with deficient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(Donaldson, chs. 16 and 17). Capacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have shown even in extreme old age (Thomson, 


p. 274). 

This leads to the final question, Which is primary, 
the brain or the mind? Does the brain with which 
he is born determine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and capacity, 
plus the environment in which he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an efficient instrument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt that, 
as in all such cases, both questions may be answered 
in the affirmative. A child born with an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man with the most perfect brain will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a philanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. But the greatest weight in 
individual life, and the whole weight in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
structure of their intermediary—the brain. Con- 
sciousness is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed with the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is ‘dynamic’ to the whole organism ; in 
other words, that the action and reaction we have 

stulated between body and mind are between 

y as a lwing whole and mind as a unity, as 

an unextended system of qualitative determina- 
tions and tendencies. As de Sanctis has said, 
‘an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
peacnse of a pyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 
ajal): it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurrence of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, i.e. the function- 
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ing of manifold Be apes of all kinds of neurones’ 
(Fenomeni del Contrasto, ae. 75, 76 note), Cf. 
Loeb, ch. 17: ‘The cerebral hemispheres act as a 
whole and not as a mosaic of a number of inde- 
endent parts.’ The anatomical localization of 
bres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions.’ 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
and general ideas, ideas of relations, ete. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewhere ; but systems in different 
arts of the cortex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some with less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
being more or less affected. The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
organs or muscles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
sponding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, i.e. has been brought into con- 
nexion with the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many cases this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain ney 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect in the mental 
capacity being observable. A case is reported 
in which the whole of the right hemisphere was 
affected, the front blips being entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself was a 
paralysis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
ears before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
Pisseaots p. 63 f.]). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resistance 
which is overcome. Learning new ways is always 
accompanied by intense consciousness, as shown by 
the concentrated attention it involves, while it 
also involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
shown by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, the less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
wholly atent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through lower, reflex centres, and therefore by 
shorter paths; it means rather that with the same 
path the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increases the resistance increases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, have this effect. In some forms of insanity, 
the simplest actions—s eaking, walking, or dress- 
ing—are accompanied by vivid and painful con- 
sciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
physical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such casesa 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, and the normal reaction takes 

lace. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
nown to do so. 


In verbal amnesia, a parallel instance is that known as Wolff’e 
case (cf. Loeb, p. 281).* The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of objects or their qualities except when some actual 
sensation was given him: thus he could not say whether sugar 
was sweet unless he tasted it, or whether snow was white or 
black, unless he saw it. Mainly it was the visual sensation that 
was most effective; but in general the most vivid or most 
striking sensation was that which was required to arouse the 
idea or memory. An umbrella, for example, could be named 
only when it was seen open. 


We ae conclude, then, that the brain-connexions 

vary in the greater or less resistance they offer to 

excitation ; that consciousness is a correlate of 
* For another case see Bateman, p. 103. 
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high resistance ; habituation, automatic action, of 
low resistance: and the higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression that is required to ‘ touch 
off’ the conscious process as a whole in any given 


case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are the first to fail: thus a Bohemian peasant 
learnt German when he entered the army ; after 
some time, at sword practice, his brain was 
accidentally pierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p. 188). In such cases the brain-associations which 
are least firmly fixed (either because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), i.¢. 
those which offer greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which first fail in their functions; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
the reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena 
which make it certain that the relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, 
except so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, t.e. retention and co-ordina- 
tion; but that individual mental activity is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS.—Branches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned by the sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though this is not always the case. 

1. Ritual.—In the ritual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few in number, 
branches and twigs have a prominent place. Thus, 
among the Australian tribes, they are used in a 

eat variety of rites. In the fire ceremony of the 

arramunga tribe, huge torches are prepared, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly encased in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs; while another part of 
the ceremony consists in the erection of a long 
pole to which gum-tree twigs are attached. The 
men of the tribe at this rite enter a wurley made 
of boughs, and sing there for hours. Bunches of 
similar twigs are also attached to different parts of 
the body (Spencer-Gillen’, p. 380ff.). At mourn- 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a bough wurley (ib. p. 521). 
In these tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of boughs erected on a tree (id. p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of the ingilli tribe, each 
performer wears on either thigh what is known as 
atjintili. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a number of leaf 
green pu Vag (ib. p. 198). A bamboo, to whic 
is tied a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, p. 270f.). 
But at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the :nami-dono, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination and 
marked out at the four corners by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, hung with tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
sakaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 269). Inthe Hindu village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvati, clay images of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, the 

rongs of which are stuck into heaps of grass and 

owers (IA xi., 1882, p. 297 ff.). The pious Hindu 
also uses for the ceremony of teeth-cleaning a 
twig or small stick, which is cut fresh every day 
(Monier Williams, Rel. Thought and ae in India, 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 376). Again, Pliny says of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies (HN xvi. 44). At the Greek 
pune games the victors’ crowns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut with a golden sickle 
by a boy whose parents were both alive (schol. on 
Pindar, eh lii. 60). The Jews, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected with the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dwelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, willow, palm, 
and of ‘thick trees’ (Lv 23", Neh 84%), It is 
probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5). 

2. Lustration.—In lustration, branches and 
twigs form a natural, and therefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling water or blood 
over the worshippers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless wider than 


can now be ascertained, as the method of sprinkling 


is not always clearly bad eke” At the native bap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child with a green branch or twig dipped in 
water, to the accompaniment of archaic prayers 
(Tylor, ii. 430; BAPTISM [Ethnic], § 7). Lustration 
ceremonies among the Romans were frequently 
erformed by means of branches of laurel or olive. 

vid speaks of the moistened laurel bough sending 
forth the sprinkled water at the Palilia (Fastt, 
iv. 721 ff.), and describes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods with a dripping laurel branch 
dipped in its waters (ib. v. 663 ff). Among the 
Semites, branches and other parts of sacred trees 
were used for lustrations (W. R. Smith, p. 178). 
Certain of the sprinklings in the rites of purification 
used by the Hebrews were performed by a bunch 
of hyssop. Thus, water was sprinkled with hyssop 
by a ceremonially clean person over the persons 
and things which had come in contact with a 
corpse (Nu 1918), Hyssop and cedar wood, the 
latter probably in the form of a ae were also 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous house (Lv 14); and, in the account of the 
oo of the Passover, a bunch of hyssop is ordered 
to be dipped in the blood of the lamb, and used to 
strike the lintel and doorposts (Ex 12”; cf. also 
He 9'®, Ps 517). In Scandinavia the blood of 
sacrificed animals was collected in bowls and 
sprinkled over the altar, temple walls, and people 
by means of blautteinar, or sortilege twigs (Vig- 
fusson and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, Ontortl 
1883, i. 403f.; Simrock, Handb. der deutschen 
Myth., Bonn, 1887, p. 509; de la Saussaye, Rel. of 
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the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tylor?, ii. 437; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [5] and 
(8]). In other caseg, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement (JAJ xxiil. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
sakaki is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p. 292). Boourgite or beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
AUSTERITIES, § 5; de la Saussaye, p. 376; Frazer, 
GB? iii. 98, 126-133, 217 ff.). 

3. Sacrifice.—In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19°), the Roman custom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial fire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans, London, 1895, p. 305; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Paldsa- 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. i. p. 366), ete. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consumed b 
fire among the Gauls (Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB? iii. 320ff. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tulasi 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikake, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 ff.). Among the Ainus similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called «nao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 
87 tf., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92 ff. ; see also AINUS, § 231ff.). 

4. Divination.—In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, ch. 
10). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411; Simrock, 
p. 531). Fora similar Celtic instance see CELTS, 
§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
eyrene use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held. one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Making of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 ff.; 
Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also DIVINATION). 

5. Vegetation-cults.—Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branchés and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. (Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also, 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB? i, 214 ff., ii. 82ff.), 
and by Grimm (Teut. Myth. pp. 769, 772, 775, 
784 ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals, May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian influences, at Christmas—probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the winter season (Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 
London, 1895, p. 103; Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, i. 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB? iii. 276f.; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff., 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, ete., 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur very widely in modern 
European folk custom (GB? ili, 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347; Brand, i. 151; MacCulloch, 
The Misty Vole of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., vi. 151 ff. ; de la Saussaye, 
p. 376 f. [Scandinavians]; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus]; for the Parsi custom see BARSOM). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605); in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607; GB? iii. 270, and passim). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or villages, 
and set up in the fields (@B? iii. 313 ; Brand, i. 215; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375if.). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB? iii. 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evi. or were carried about 
for luck (ib. p. 254ff.). Im some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the fire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the boughs (¢. 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
promoting promt of crops, warding off evils, 
ringing luck, etc, 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. This practice has occurred wherever 
tree-worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. TREES; and, for 
articular instances from South America, New 
ealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor’, ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. R. Smith, p. 169; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Recherches sur la Religion 
gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, p. 55). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor’, 
li. 150; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, ¢.9. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brand, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor®, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 

. 169 [Semites]; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians] ; 

rand, ili. 13 [Celts]; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas)). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, eet because the tree-spirit was 
originally believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lyczeum, whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a fountain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a charm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cutting of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in magico-medical rites, are describea by 
Pliny (AN xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the bough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain (GB? iii. 446 ff. ; Festivaus [Celtic]). Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe (1b. p. 343). For the bough which had 
to be plucked by Aineas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virgil, 4neid, vi. 203 ff. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of Celtic myth with their precious fruits, see BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE (Celtic). 

See also BARSOM. 

LITERATURE.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


BRAWLING.—The word ‘brawling’ is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler, ‘to be 
noisy,’ which gives the main idea of the term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

1. Legal.—Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though the latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
offence till 1835, being aholisbad by statute 5 & 6 
Will. rv. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
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been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘ brawling’ statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut off, or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-maker and fighter; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 


With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1552, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
in churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote’ without 
Beerone, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 


This Act (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company vith many 
other statutes of our Draconian code. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds, 

In England, at present, brawling by a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), isno longer punishal)le by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a civil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. III. c. 155 is £40; under 23 & 24° 
Vict. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows: 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any cle or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon an 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any cle an or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ : 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties (1b. § 71). 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 
Pees is made to prevent improper conduct at 

urials. 

Under 23 & 24 Vict. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not (Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607). 


It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent; 
mere protests in words are not sufficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 
laced on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
y two, to kiss it, and a person present took up the crucifix and 

said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice: ‘In the name 
of God I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
aes or brawling was not proved (Kensit v. Rose [1898], 62 
J.P. 489). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Divisional 
Court, where, in answer to the invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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was nevertheless held to be brawling (Kensit v. St. Paul's 
Chapter [1905], 2 K.B. 249). 

A minister of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well as a layman (Vallancey v. Fletcher 
[1897], 1 Q.B. 265), and may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be punished in the ecclesias- 
tical instead of in the civil court (Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], P. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place; but he also commits the offence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘improves the occasion’ 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 


Instances of this have come before the courts in the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
scribed for vse. Thus in one case a clergyman interpolated, 
when readin; the lesson, the following : ‘I have been accused 
by some ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; I have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.’ 
In another case the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling manner, 
in which passages like the following appeared : ‘ You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause I made at the end of the prayer [in 
the Litany], but it reminded me of my enemies.’ ‘Some one in 
the congregation has had the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.’ ‘Who has had the audacity to do this?’ ‘Some one 
has committed perjury against me.’ ‘ Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bishop full of falsehoods.’ Such con- 
duct is punishable. 


The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Roffey, 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. he sacred- 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which of the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling, chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone (Commentaries, iv. 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an aftray 
ae an offence in any other place, are penal 

ere.” 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
days (Burton v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108; 
Worth v. Terrington [1845], 13 M. & W. 781; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room (Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2. Ethical.—From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
ee abe country is the only standard, and must 
e obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 
those countries would be—No. ; 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘ brawling’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘feast to the Lord’ 
(Ex. 325) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
miei the children of Israel to drink of it (v.™). 
Further OT examples are numerous—the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 

oints as to the rights of heads of States. But 
rom the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of gna and brawling. j 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law: ‘It is written,’ He said, ‘my house shall be 
called the house of prayer; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modern court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘brawling’ according to modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. The Church of Rome 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this ee would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical] standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
might be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure hisfellow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

LITERATURE.—Most of the law-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely : amongst others, B. Whitehead, Church Law2, 
London 1899, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1909. 
Stephens’ Laws relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (s.v. 
‘ Brawling and Smiting’), is the fullest, but its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law, 1905, 
gives statutes and cases to that date. The encyclopedias also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand Dict. Univ. 
Paris, 1875, s.v. ‘Sacrilége.’ The ethical view is almost always 
ignored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 


BRAZIL.—The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks—the Arawak, the 
Carib, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overla 
into territory outside the boundaries of Brazi 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 


the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetish and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
sppaed to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

1. The Arawaks.— The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks iataliong the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they origin: 
ated in the northern part of the continent; but 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked differentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis, Their principal divisions are: 
Northern group—Maypures, Atorais, Wapisianas, 
and other insignificant confederacies; Southern 
and Western Groups—Piris of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenats, 
Vaurds, Mehinakus, Yualapiti (all of the River 
Xingu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.—The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to its 

resent condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
lieve that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
myth is piece identical with that of the 
Quichés of Guatemala, as found in the Popol Vuh, 
the sacred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American races. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death was unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
so was death. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air; but multitudes are still believed te 
exist in bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut off pieces of its bark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemism. 

(2) Theogony and ritwal.—The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secrecy, but has been fully 
examined by Coudreau and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari (Juru-para-i) signifies ‘Issue from the 
mouth of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was born of a virgin who possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived through swallowin 
a draught of cachiri, or fermented liquor, but Bould 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely ys fish called ‘Tarire,’ 
when Jurupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cachiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, which was sacred to him; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang the paxiuba palm, which the Uapes 
believe to be his bones. hilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
of the Uapes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemic origin of 
which all but the mere remembrance has been lost. There 
would appear to have been an ancient apprehension among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded by them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe ‘le droit d’un dieu.’ Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her possession the sacred 


symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event. 


On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music’ the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the macacaraua and the paxiuba. The 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeys’ 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The paxiuba is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the height of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari 1s the Dabucuri, or initiation of the 

oung men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
ollows; the assaby on Jan.1; the ucugqui on 
Feb. 2; the miritz on March 3; the pataud on 
May 4; the umart on July 5; and the uwiga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival those who have arrived at manhood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst the pagés, or priests, join them in 
marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuba, and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The pawiuba horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia, Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the pagés that he 
dare not be present, as, if he were to have relations 
with a woman, he would ‘be changed into a 
serpent.’ 

he demiurgie nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with God the Father, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pagés differ regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All-father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘the Mighty’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather supplementary to him; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise signifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘for evil.’ When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven; and if in 
life the men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they have not done so, they perish on the long 
toad from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits—a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus offended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Priesthood.—Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pagés, or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the warassu, or adepts, the assu, or arch-priests, 
and the mirim, or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
pges are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 

hey possess magical formule, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pagés act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 
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children are exaniined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into that cult laste 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pagés resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua isnot Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘figure’ 
(rangaua). The Guaycurus of Paraguay possess a 
uedia religious order, whom they call Viindgeneté, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigd. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the aeaa to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
which the pagés of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martius). 

2. The Caribs.—The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and Piers 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil—the 
Bakairi and Nahuquas of ae Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 

ar excellence, the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘cannibal,’ owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Mythology. —The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarded the earth, which they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘the good mother from which all 
things come.’ Their mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever the 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
a la Louisiane fait en 1720). The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Hueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamu (Grand- 
father), who was also known as ‘Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the Nahuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Quiché 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the east, and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence he came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zumé of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich with the Kamu of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the under world until a 


bird, the Dicholophos cristatus, by its call, led | 


them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Caribs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
‘hurricane’), who figures in the Quiché Popol Vuh 
as ‘the Heart of Heaven,’ the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles; but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form as ye’lo, ‘thunder,’ 
whence Island-Carib éodiallow. 

(2) Priesthood.—Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, similar to the pagés of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologically 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani,—This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic affinity existing between the Tupi 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuyas from the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
oe the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi language, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was Poainidize by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.—A certain magician, Irin Magé, 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the fata, or 
Divine fire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1550) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves—a variant of the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers—Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
—from whom they claimed descent; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, and give two of 
their names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of the compass. 

(2) Theogony.—The theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents. 
The Vicomte d’[tabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
shom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toru-guenket, tle moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. Magalhiies (O Selvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 


inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants; and Peruda or 
Ruda, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Each of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
Guirapuru, who has charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; Cad-péra, who pro- 
tects the forest game; Uayard, who guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Ceréré (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitata, the fire-snake, who protects 
the country from fire ; Urutati, the phantom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Ruda are Cairé, the full moon, and Catiti, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘mother.’ Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘simple animistic nature- 
worship.’ Though this may be said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely differing accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

With the Guarani, the southern branch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the god Zumé, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamu. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from the 
East’; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Zumé is, of course, like the Mexican 


| Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 


agent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missiona 
Pére d’Evreux, who directly compares him wit: 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, have been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle; but it is vain to affect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot be an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priest] 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton’s 
Myths of the New World and Spence’s Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, however, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,’ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang, and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits.—Many of the Amazonian 


* The name is derived by Tatevin (Anthropos ii. 269 f,) from 
tuba upayn, ‘ Father of All,’ 
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tribes of the Tupi have an elaborate system of 
myths clustering round the tortoise—a favourite 
figure in South American folklore. In these many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them being Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, ‘the 
wonder-monkey,’ is no simian, but the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He shea miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
in an amusing manner. : 

4. The Tapuyas.—The Tapuyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best known perhaps by their name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg (botoque) which vet wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north to the 
borders of Chili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their principal divisionsare the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, al the Suyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. ‘They have not as yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may be, by human or gwasi-human agencies. 
The Karaya Flood-myth relates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to pull down those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topirapé. The Ges attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
which fetched earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so that the area of 
safety might be enlarged. The Karaya ancestral 
god, Kaboi, led his people from the under to the 
upper world by the cry of a bird. Allthese myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those ‘deities’ to whom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that they do not. ‘They 
have,’ says Brinton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at night (Amer. Race, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shakea burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi-religious Hasigee are common 
among them. They are, in fact, on the border- 
land between totemic practice and the anthropo- 
morphism which generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by the circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 
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BREAD.—See Foon. 


BREATH.—Breath consists of air alternately 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- 
tutes a vital element in man’s gpiritual as well as in 
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his physical being.’ As a manifestation of existence, 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples, as 
synonymous with ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2’, 
1 Co 15%, and from the various designations for 
‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul’ in Hebrew (ruah, nephesh, 
néshamah), Greek (avedya, yux), Latin (animus, 
anima, spiritus), and Old Church Slavic (duchi, 
‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ dusa, ‘soul’; ef. Lithuanian 
dausos, ‘air’). This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,’ i. 433). The natural associa- 
tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the spiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20, where Jesus breathed 
be ae: the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4° 334, Is 114, 
Ezk 37%-, and artt. SOUL, SPIRIT. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Romans, 
there were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the wide-spread aie normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation (e.g. Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. xli. 391; also Dio 
Chrysos. Borysth. Orat. xii. 387; cf. also the aipat 
fwoydvor of Anth. Pal. xX. Ixxv. 4, the rvoal puxo- 
tpbpoa of Hymn. Orph. xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regarded it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
when the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Aen. iv. 684; Cic. Verr. ii. 
5.45; Ovid, Metam. xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formerly existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saw the soul out-breathed like a little 
white cloud at death (cf. Tylor, /.c.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tahkali, who bring breath into direct con- 
nexion with transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next child born to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name he assumes (Waitz, Anthro- 
pologie, iii. 195). Among some of the Tupi- 
Guarani tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to effect cures by breathing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on the 
warriors, saying, ‘Receive the spirit of bravery, 
wherewith ye conquer your foes’ (1b. p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention both to the physical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected with it as did the early Hindus. By them 
breathing was regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regulation of respiration in connexion with 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramount im- 
portance; nor has the art disappeared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shown by the philosophic 
treatises of the rel aoe ne careful observers, who 
were imbued with the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations per 
diem, and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations (Amrtabindu Upanisad, 33), or 
21,606 (Hamsa Upanisad, 4), a round 21,600 
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(Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 175, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtha in his notes on Maitrayana Upani- 
sad, vi. 1); see Deussen, Sechszig Upanisads, pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2; Ewing, ‘Hindu Conception of 
the Functions of Breath,’ in JAOS, xxii. 264. This 
calculation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modern computations made b 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breat. 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must be remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as slain: 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinguished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a particular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
but it reaches its full development in the Upani- 
sads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root an, 
‘breathe,’ ‘respire’ (cognate with Gr. dveyos, Lat. 
animus, Goth. us-anan). The principal word for 
‘breath’ in general is the derivative prana (from 
an with prefix pra). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes known as the prana-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apdna, vydna, udana, and samana, 
under which the early Hindu physiological and 
ahaa views grouped breath in its various 

ctions. 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series of prana, apdna, vyadna, udana, 
samana. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing (op. cit, 250- 
275, 305) proves that the first member of the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 
‘in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing,’ which is designated more especially 
by apdana, ‘exhalation,’ ‘exspiration.? These two 
words, prana and apdna, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a dvandva-compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of the vocalic prefixes pra, apa, with an) 
to be assumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, sam, withan). As tothe meanings 
assigned, it should be noted, however, that Deussen 
maintains that prana sometimes signifies ‘ exspira- 
tion’ (Aushauch), and apdna, ‘inspiration’ (Hin- 
hauch); see his Allgem. Gesch. d. Philos. 1. i. 294- 
305, I. ii. 248-252, I. iii. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Veddnta, 359-364. 
Ewing (op. cit. 292) strongly combats the point. 
His own investigations, moreover (op. cit. 275-276), 
tend to show that apana denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
functions of that part of the body below the navel. 

The term vyana, lit. ‘breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
prana and apana, though separate from them, and 
occupies also the interval between respirations (see 
Ewing, op. cit. 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is ‘interspiration’ (Zwischenhauch). 
The other two terms, wdadna and samdna, are less 
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frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi: 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen’s 
renderings are ‘up-breathing’ (Aufhauch) and 
‘all-breathing’ (Al/hauch); see his Philos. of the 
Upanishads, 279-280. Ewing’s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of the prana-series 
(op. cit, 260-287) should be compared. 

In modern times the Hindu yogi-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of appropriately regulated breathing, they main- 
tain, affects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vital 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. For some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may be 
made to the writings of Rama Prasad and the 
Swami A bhedananda, cited below. 
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BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.— 
1. Founders.—The Brethren of the Common Life 
represent one of the most successful of the many 
efforts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of piety. Some of their external arrangements 
were similar to those of the Beghards and Beguines, 
but their organization was more closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Church, as 
was intended by their founders, Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Florentius. Gerard (1340-1384) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which had long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
by the efforts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, We completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing off his elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward improvement he withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent his 
time in meditation and self-discipline. e also 
visited the said Ruysbroeck, prior of the monas- 
tery of Griinthal, to whose spiritual in‘luence he 
owed much of the hess of his soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full of zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and cler, He was ordained deacon, but never 
regarded himself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half he went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result that 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and sin and 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and his 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preach- 
ing ; and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded te 
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silence him, by withdrawing licences to preach 
from deacons. An appeal was made to the Pope, 
but it is uncertain whether this was successful, for 
Groot died soon after, in his 44th year. He was 
prematurely cut off by the plague, caught while 
visiting a sick friend. But he had had time, with 
the help of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 

lan arrangements for confirming his converts in 

hristian ways. These two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had been rescued from worldliness might 
find refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries which might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the ‘moderna devotio.’ Groot had some years 
before his death given over his own spacious house 
to the town authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for widows and maidens who should live together 
in piety and geod works. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was established at Windesheim. It was Augus- 
tinian, and became the centre of several new and 
many reformed monasteries. The next was founded 
on Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle. A brother of 
Thomas & Kempis was the first prior of, the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after his education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk. 

2. Regulations. —In common with all pious 
persons in the medieval Church, Groot regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
but his societies were intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified monas- 
ticism without any vows. Their members, living 
@ common life in their respective houses, were to 
work for their maintenance, to give what they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Brotherhood were drawn from 
various classes. The educated copied books, as 
was done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had been brought 
up to handicrafts practised these for the benefit of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass were diligently observed. There 
were several priests in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was called 
‘rector,’ and implicit obedience to him was re- 
quired. Under hin was the ‘procurator,’ who was 
general manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, warden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, were distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called Fratres vite communis, the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fratres bone vcluntatis, from their benevolence, 
and Fratres cucullati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they also acquired the designation of Fratres 
Hieronymi, ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ who was 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap was worn on the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every two months in winter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal with his property 
as he liked; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could not withdraw it in the event of 
his leaving. The Brothers rose at half-past three 
in the morning, and went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner was at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 
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Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each, 
from the seniors’ downwards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wine was 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta, 1. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, was inculcated ; and 
where there was a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably with the begging habits of 
the friars, who were mostly living in idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard-working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
while among the people at large the reverence 
which was felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bound by lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
society, till eventually they were known by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religious orders. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
accused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They were, however, defended by 
their friends and supporters, the Windesheim 
monks, and also by Gerson. The Council con- 
demned Grabow, and offered him the choice of 
retractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3. Influence on education.— The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their devoted etiorts on be- 
half of the religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, but some of their scholars rose to 
assistant teachers, or ‘lectors,’ in the school, and 
thus their work and influence became blended with 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments were made in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the authorities of towns in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of the 
Brothers, and induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses for them. 
In some places they were entrusted with the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at Deventer 
and John Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
few of the latter became teachers of classics as well 
as of religion. When the culture brought in by 
the Renaissance, with its revived study of Greek, 
extended to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the effectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there were more 
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than a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringin 
up the rising generation in true religion and soun 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their country at heart. At the same time it must 
be admitted that it was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices; and Erasmus complains that they unduly 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that he was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It has been sometimes stated that the Brothers 
founded schools of their own, but this is a mistake ; 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching 
from them. Their educational labours continued 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most of 
the schools in which they had taught came under 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran Re- 
formation occasioned the Roman Catholic move- 
ment that has been called the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had 
carried on. 

In connexion with the name of Florentius Radewin (1350- 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas 4 Kempis (1380- 
1471) before his entrance upon the life of a monk in the 
Augustinian monastery of Mount St. Agnes. Very early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion with the saintly Florentius, who had, for the 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of the collegiate Church 
of St. Lebuin. He was, after Groot’s death, the recognized 
leader of the societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at first the Rector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that office by the time 4 Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
good. He befriended the youthful 4 Kempis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time into 
his own house. It is not too much to say that we owe the 
spiritual meditations written by 4 Kempis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius. Among many 
such writings the Imitatio Christi is usually included ; and if, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren in a remarkable work, which has 
long been bound up with his other writings in the edition of 
Sommalius. In this he gives most interesting details of his 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other members of the 
House. A short sketch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are also interesting as affording 
one among many evidences of the /mitatio having been com- 
by 4 Kempis. Dr. Hirsche, in his Kritisch-exegetische 


inleitung, brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
similarity of many expressions in these biographies to those 
in the Zmitatio. And it may be added that the lives of the 
founders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
spirit of piety which belongs to the same lines of religious 
thought. It is scarcely too much to say that the Imitatio 
cannot be fully understood without a perusal of these records. 
4. Doctrines.—The remarks just made bring us 
to the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Groot was 
a firm adherent of all the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called malleus hereti- 
corum, ‘the hammer of heretics.’ When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 
take the word ‘mysticism,’ which may be used in 
many senses, as meaning the personal and inward 
realization of spiritual truth imparted by the Holy 
Ghost as contrasted with a mere outward and 


formal religion, we shall find it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentius and in that of & 
Kempis; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would have allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of the Papal 
system. And those writers are wrong who have 
maintained that the Brethren of the Common 
Life were ‘Reformers before the Reformation.’ 
In one respect, indeed, they were reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the sense that 
we associate with Protestantism. This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; but they did 
so without any doubt occurring to them as to the 
Bible being fully consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and frequently gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 
erg des of the Bible, and especially on those that 
ore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Hol 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the Las dalle 
in the vernacular; and his arguments are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

When, later on, the Lutheran Reformation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Life were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy; yet in time the new doctrines made 
their way into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother-houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained ; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the rat offices of 
household duty. The Superior was usually called 
‘Martha,’ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas &4 Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and influence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the Sister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
are full of sed words of encouragement for 
the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot’s scheme, and 
remained in close sympathy with the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, a con- 
temporary of & Kempis, contains many references 
to Grvot and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching in 
both these parts of Groot’s system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Rector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom- 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Windesheim, 
or elsewhere, fully knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive persons who had no 
adequate vocation for fifetong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written during 
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his life by 4 Kempis, and a touching notice of his 
death is added at the close by another hand. 

LiTERATURE.—I. ORIGINAL SoURCES.—The most readily avail- 
able of these are the lives of Gerard, Florentius, and others, by 
Thomas A Kempis, in the editions by Sommalius, in the 17th 
cent., of the works of & Kempis (earlier editions : Opera et libri 
vite, Nuremberg, 1494, and a@ Kempis opera, Antwerp, 1574; 
Eng. tr. T'he Founders of the New Devotion, by J. P. Arthur, 
Lond. 1905); also Thomas 4 Kempis, Chronicon canonicorum 
reguiarium Montis S. Agnetis (Eng. tr. Chronicle of Mount 
St. Agnes, by J. P. Arthur, Lond. 1905-1906); J. Buschins, 
Chronicon Windeshemense, Antwerp, 1621, re-edited by Karl 
Grube, with the Liber de reformatione monasteriorum, Halle, 
1886 (an indispensable source for the study of Gerard Groot, and 
the Brothers and monks influenced by him); and a tr. of Gerald 
Zerbolt’s Beatus vir and Homo quidam, by J. P. Arthur, 
London, 1908. 4 

IL. Mopern LiTERATURE.—Delprat, Verhandeling over de 
Broederschap van G. Groote en over ten invloed der Fraterhuizen, 
Utrecht, 1830 (revised ed. Arnheim, 1856); Acquoy, Het Klooster 
te Windesheim en zijn invloed, 1876-1880; Hirsche, Kritisch- 
exegetische Hinleitung in die Werke des Thomas von Kempen, 
Berlin, 1873; artt. on ‘Gerard,’ ‘Florentius,’ and others in 
PRE (8 editions); artt. on ‘ Briider des gemeinsamen Lebens’ in 
PRE! (Ullmann), in PRE? (Hirsche), and in PRE? (Schulze). 
Of these, the article by Hirsche goes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
ing chiefly of the outward development. See also K. Grube, 
Groot und seine Stiftungen, Cologne, 1883. One of the most 
valuable treatises on the characteristics and work of the Brother- 
hood is that by E. Mdbius, Leipzig, 1887. Bonet-Maury, 
Gérard de Groote, Paris, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardic 
writings, and extracts from them. Kettlewell, Thomas a 
Kemyis and the Brothers of the Common Life? (abridged), Lond. 
1885, will be found useful, but does not contain the more recent 
criticism and information. Aninteresting sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common Life is contained in Neale’s History of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland, Oxford, 1858. Sir Francis Cruise, 
Thomas a Kempis: a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, Lond. 1887, contains a very valuable list of the biblio- 
graphy and literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources is given in S. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints: 
the Brothers of the Common Life, London, 1907. 

S. HARVEY GEM. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.— 
This name has been given to mystic-pantheists 
who emerged in the 13th cent., were associated 
with different sects such as the Beghards, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
16th century. Mosheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
llth cent. ; but it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Brethren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there was a philosophical revival, which was 

uickened by Aristotelianism mixed with Neo- 

latonism and introduced to the West in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dinant in- 
dulged in speculations tending to pantheism ; and 
at the same time Almaric of Bena, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which were accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Almaric was charged with teaching ‘quod quilibet 
Christianus teneatur credere, se esse membrum 
Christi, nec aliquem posse salvari, qui hoc non 
crederet.” On an appeal to Rome he was con- 
demned; and it is evident, therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was qudged to be heretical. 

Thomas ulnas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dinant and Almaric: 

‘Alii autem dixerunt deum esse principium formale omnium 
rerum, et haec dicitur fuisse opinio Almaricanorum. Sed tertius 
error fuit David de Dinando, qui stultissime posuit deum esse 
materiam primam’ (Summa, L iii. 8). 

Though the men were both dead, a Council of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their works; and it was 
asserted that Almaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Almaricians, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth: 

‘Pater in Abraham incarnatus, Filius in Maria, Spiritus 


Sanctus in nobis quotidie incarnatur—omnia unum juia, 
quidquid est, est deus.’ i 


_ Further, the Alinaricians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done ‘through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure and 
punishment of the Church, and a persecution 
directed against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
Oriliebenses, a naime derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

These men were hardly entitled to be considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the less there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. They maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical opposition by repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecess' 
for men united with God. In 1215, at the fourt 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 
authority of the Church, The mystic-pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almaricians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, b 
the Lateran decree, or by a persecution which too 
place in 1216, as they were wide-spread, and had 
reached even the Waldenses, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertus 
Magnus. The opposition of Albertus did not stay 
the progress of these doctrines, and they began to 
affect the Beguines and Beghards, who, though 
they had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that God could best 
be served in freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as ‘ Brethren of the Free 
Spirit.” The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
suffered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
the Beghards, paitared in the same way. 

It is difficult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit’ was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
the Inquisition (ii. 321) says: 

‘Even the orthodox Casarius of Heisterbach [died ¢. 1240] 
argues that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to sinners; where is the Spirit of God, there is liberty—have 
charity and do what thou pleasest. When the fatal word had 
once been spoken, it could not be hushed to silence.’ 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
(Lehrbuch, 111. vii. 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 
‘quos vulgus Beghardos et Schwestrones nominant, ipsi vero 
et ipsae se de secta liberi spiritus et voluntariae paupertatis 
parvos fratres vel sorores vocant.’ 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
but with the liberty of which Czsarius of Heister- 
bach wrote, and for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
licence, but as the natural right of men with the 
Divine Spirit. 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren is 
intelligible. God is what is, and men, being of 
Him, come from and return to Him. There is 
therefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
needed. As man is essentially Divine and is 
able through contemplation and withdrawal from 
things of sense to know himself united with God, 
he can in his freedom do what God does, and must 
act as God works in him. There is therefore for 
the free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
and all is God, and all is His; and men are there- 
fore free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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may not be entangled through labour in the things 
of sense. Intelligible though the logic may be, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and Ted to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Cesarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it (de Miraculis, v. 22): 


*‘Maximam etiam blasphemiam ausi sunt dicere in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnis munditia est et sanctitas. Si aliquis est 
in Spiritu Sancto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, aut aliqua 
alia pollutione polluatur, non est ei peccatum, quia ille spiritus 
qui est Deus, est in eo, ille operatur omnia in omnibus.’ 


Mosheim (Jnsti¢. 1. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novem Rupibus, a private book of the 
Brethren : 


‘Moreover, the godlike man operates and begets the same that 
God operates and begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. e is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man. The god- 
like man should, therefore, make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that [ 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have committed a thousand mortal sins, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.’ 


An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by Dollinger in his Sektengesch. des Mittelalters 
{iil. 386). The charges may have been exaggerated, 
but they show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 


siicged, 

‘quod talis homo liber redditur impeccabilis et potest agere 
quidquid vult et sibi placet, et si natura inclinaret ad actum 
venereum, potest licite ipsum perficere cum sorore sua vel matre 
et in quocumque loco sicut in altari; et dixit quod magis 
naturale est talem actum venereum exercere cum uxore sua 
carnali quam cum alia muliere propter atiinitatem naturae; et 
subjunxit quod perfectus liber a se licentiat virtutes sub tali 
distinctione, quod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta ecclesiae nec praecepta qualiacunque, quod 
talis est liber spiritu id est ein fry Geist, quod idem est quam homo 
liber, et statuta et praecepta ecclesiae debent saltem tenere 
grossi homines, id est homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grossos homines appellat.’ 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent. 
condemned from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of those who 
suffered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described as béguine clergesse. She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divine 
love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
demands of the flesh. At the end of the century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but for his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John XXII. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eckhart’s teachiny, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends of God sprang from the Brethren, Lea 
asserts (op. cit. ii. 365); but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difference between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author of the 
Deutsche Theologie condemned theories which were 
those of the Brethren. 

In the 15th cent. the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the 14th; but amidst the Hussite troubles there 
was evidence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Beghard was modified to Picard, In 1453, rere 
Nicholas v. ordered the wandering Beghards to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries of the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 
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Beitrdge zur Sektengesch. des Mittelalterr, ii [1890] 378 ff., 
702 ff. ; Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
ii. [1888] 123ff., 323ff., 404ff., 517f.; Haupt, ‘Briider des 
freien Geistes,’ in PRE3 iii, [1897] 467-472, and the references 
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BRETHREN (Plymouth).—In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s book, The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lord was coming. 
This had stirred people of all classes, and it 
seemed like the midaight cry: ‘ Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘ Brother’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to be welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 

ower. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
yria and India, suggested to John Gifford Bellett, 
a lawyer: ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministry, but trusting the Lord will edify us 
together ministering to us, as He sees good, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of Bellett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, John V. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi- 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Darby. Born at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 
exemplifies this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lord’s name and ihe Church’s 
union with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 
movement. It would be difficult to determine the 
relative influence of the first four, but, undoubtedly, 
Darby was the great leader and teacher. 

To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At first they did 
not think of separating from the Churches around. 
This came as the result of their principles and 
practice, and when they increased in power and 
numbers. Darby visited Oxford in July 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
G. V. Wigram, both of whom came under his 
influence and power. A meeting was formed at 
Plymouth. Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. From it the name ‘Plymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darby the 
name ‘ Darbyites’ was received. Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
George Miiller, brother-in-law to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Craik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the principles of the Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
formed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake. A gathering was formed at Rawstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 1838 
meetings to study prophecy were held in Lady 
Powercourt’s mansion, Co. Wiakiow: They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a clergyman, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren. He edited their first magazine, 
The Christian Witness, to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S. P. Tregelles and other writers con- 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness (1834-40). A tract 
depét was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of their order joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a ‘ better-class’ move- 
ment, containing lords, trates and officers not a 
few. The people were evangelized with great 
zeal; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms the doctrines of 
Brethrenism were expounded. Separateness from 
the world was necessary; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became disciples of the new faith. 
On returning to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
he left. He wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for his own words to 
Bellett had raised a force which he could not now 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His pe tecten. Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming. He engaged in 
controversies with the Wesleyans and with Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland. He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, with intervals of visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol. of his Letters will show his great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German. G. Miiller visited Germany 
in 1843. Ministering amongst the Baptists, he 
eee the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 


Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the assembly, 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified 
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Presbyterianism,’? which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching, 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. , 

This was to be the model for all meetings, and 
an effort was made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before He did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
views from ministering. His lectures, copied in 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time (1845) that Darby returned. He 
had borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Church, for that 
Darby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that by 
Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was displaced 
in the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Newton and he supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
and, after waiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
that he ‘could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
and that ‘truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity.’ Two years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took t. 
Charges against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with the 
main issue, viz. the ‘Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry.’ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
resisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufferings of 
Christ came to light. He had taught, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our Lord, being a 
man and an Israelite, was born relatively under 
the curse of God, which rested on the human race 
generally, and on Israel specially, on account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; and that, from childhood to His baptism 
in Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety. hen Newton’s views became known, 
they were rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
and many of his former supporters, such as Soltan, 
Batten, Dyer, and Clulow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion of 
Satan as to their doctrines, and in supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, which was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
which he never re-issued, for re-consideration. He 
admitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
headship, The meeting at Ebrington Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up. Newton removed to 
London, modified his views considerably, and 
formed a church of which he became minister, 
having no fellowship with any other religious 
body. He wrote largely on Prophecy, and in his 
writings there are passages of great literary beauty. 
He died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived all his 
compeers. 

It was Newton’s teachings that caused the first 
division amongst Brethren, which took place at 
Bethesda in 1849. Miiller and Craik refused to 
allow a congregational judgment on Newton’s 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton’s views, and two Brethren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethesda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Miiller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G, Alexander 
and sixty others a vigorous protest. Miiller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted a 
paper called ‘The Letter of the Ten,’ signed b 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to whic 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called ‘Open’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resign unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they warld not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute affected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took up the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilemma, Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this was not considered a 
proper judgment of the vil doctrines. Miiller 
and Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
right, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
cli. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division in December. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Miiller with a view to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can be seen by comparing 
Darby’s letter to J. S. Oliphant with Miiller’s 
letter to an unknown correspondent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her pjnei pleas He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had_not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with inflexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinally, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Miiller devoted himself to evan- 
gelical and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be co-pastor at Bethesda. During the later 

ears of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
Ned on 10th March 1898, greatly honoured. 

Miiller and his followers took a definite stand 
against Darby, and the division became permanent. 
The Miiller party was in the wees at first. 
J. L. Harris, RY. fy Soltau, Lord Gon eton, and 
other leaders sided with Miiller, and stood for 
‘Open’ principles, declaring them to be the 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘simple evangelical race.’ 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. Their books and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the past fifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. s late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re- 
union. In 1906, however, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibility, and 
was now signed on behalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W. Heath and his associates who sought the 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. This move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘ Needed Truth’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth’ principles, which were: (1) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread ; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement has not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The ‘Open’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
‘Exclusives.’ Their meetings are numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that in writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. Denham Smith, 
W. Lincoln, Arthur Pridham, W. H. Soltau, ete. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V. Wigram com- 
menced their chief organ, which extended to 
18 vols. (1849-81), the Present Testimony. To it 
Darby contributed his ‘Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury, 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pages. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries frat 
appeared, W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle of 

‘ruth, 10 vols. (1855-66) ; J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch, which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly popula .zed Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications during 
this period of great activity, which strengthened 
the Exclusive movement; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Revivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commissions, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teaching. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their labours, and to 
this day some of these continue teaching the tenets 
of the Brethren, such as E. Cross and J. W. 
Smith. , 

Darby and Wigram visited ch indy again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F. W. Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, but, chiefly through his labours and those 
of others, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Reid, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 

eatly. He edited the British Herald, which 
EAd a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, Bellett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
is worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of those days, he was beloved by all 

rties. In 1872, Wigram visited Australia, where 

e gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might be termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘Sufferings of 
Christ’ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
pg A W. H. Dorman and P. H. Hall charged 
him with holding views similar to Newton’s. He 
offered to retire from fellowship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 

arby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at Sheffield. Then in 1876, at Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return to Ryde, identify himself with the 
Ryde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Ryde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
toa climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was ent, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kennington meeting, though slow to judge, 
condemned his act, and on 3lst August 1879 ike 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the eed at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall and Abbotshill. Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford Hall 
was presented at Park Street, London. That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and would not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Blackheath, 
where Kelly resided, with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voicé of all the London meetings, 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly, 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preaching the gospel; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was tion ke the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a scholar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 

roclaimed him the ‘Nestor’ of the Brethren. 
His works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sanday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his works fill ten — On 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of York, he 
presented his unique library, weighing 17 tons, 
to the town of Middlesborough. 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. His writings extend 
to 50 vols., and he translated the Bible into 
English, German, and French. 

Asmall division, occasioned by S. O‘Malley Cluff, 
took place in 1881, but the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died. ie was 
marked for his piety and fervour. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s trusted friend, G. V. Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the English- 
man’s Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and New Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified with the Brethren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their judgment in the 
Newton case. 

When veto died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching were said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain; while, in America, 
F. W. Grant, who had re forth, while Darby was 
alive, some views on the ‘Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘the 
man in the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had borne 
with Grant’s views, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published his views in a 
poole which was severely criticized by W. J. 

owe and A.C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, where 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the few 


| followers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 


the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace in 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was dead. Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. 

In 1885 a dispute took place at Reading. C. E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, published a pamphlet 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition.’ This 

rovoked a controversy mingled with a petty 
ocal quarrel, and brought about the separation of 
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Stuart, with a small body of followers in England 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 
It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
had been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 
The Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His own; ‘Eternal Life’ is not 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5” is future. Irrev- 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. These were 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took 

lace at Bexhill. This assembly refused to receive 

om Greenwich a person commended in the usual 
way, and cut off Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was upheld by 
W. L. Lowe, H. H. MacArthy, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and by A. H. Rule and others 
in America; while, on the Continent, C. Brock- 
haus and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘the unity of His Person,’ when 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one 
Person. His definition of Christ’s Person was ‘a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. W. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his own com- 
munion, such as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. W. 
Grant (America), and W. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Raven; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellowship by 
the London Brethren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, 
and would not withdraw their protest ; so they 
were excluded from fellowship by the London 
leaders. It was at this time that Mace joined 
G. W. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
dom, claiming the right to act on their own 
responsibility in their work. This was pronounced 
‘looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
York, set forth the view that ‘we are saved by 
Christ and what He has established down here, 
viz. the Church or House of God.’ A brother 
named James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylor’s views to be semi-Romanism. 
He wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A contro- 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to withdraw 
his tract, or retire from fellowship. He would do 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, ‘ by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 

ears (1907), Glanton and the neighbouring assem- 

lies, with the concurrence of most Brethren in 
the district, decided to receive any person who had 
judged himself and sought reconciliation with his 

rethren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
of Brethren hitherto; but those who o posed 
Glanton’s action in so doing pronounced this an 
infringement of the principle of ‘local responsi- 
bility’ and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 
A few withdrew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to be 
‘in confusion.’ This principle of ‘suspending 
fellowship’ was resented in many places; and, 
finally, when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Glanton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Glanton infringed the principle of ‘local re- 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. This 
decision, carried into effect 31st August 1908, cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated with them. W. T. P. Wolston 
pamphlet, ‘Hear the Right,’ gives the history of 
this last division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour; God 
is a loving Father revealed in the Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can be known 
now; Heaven with its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object of hope; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
be saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the world’s politics, 

eet and mere social reform Rd vueated 
or the betterment of the world are but the white- 
washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt ; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and while passing through it 
the Christian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his soul with God; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern- 
ment interferes with his conscience in obedience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the Lord’s name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the Arends pray, 
or minister, in af kbd lee to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not allowed to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading ; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, while 


their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 
des condition of the Church they do not 
elieve in appointing elders, seeing that their 


meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who might be elders are in the churches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, these are 
thankfully owned and honoured, though not 
officially ‘appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 


LiTeRATURE.—The clearest statement of the general views of 
the Brethren is found in Darby's What I Learn from Serip- 
ture, which was revised by Wm. Kelly in his Bible Treasury, 
and is published by Morrish, London, asatract. The following is 
a select Bibliography from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is written 

ainst them:—For the general history of the Brethren: 

. B. Neatby, A History of the Plymouth Brethren, 1901 ; 
J. S. Teulon, History and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren, 
1888; A. Miller, The Brethren: their Rise, Progress, and 
Testimony, c.1877. For the Plymouth Question: J. N. Darby, 
Narrative of Facts, Proceedings at Rawstorne Street; Lord 
Congleton, Reasons for Leaving Rawstorne Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ: Wm. Trotter, The Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Bethesda, 1898. On Bethesda: G. V. Wigram, 
The Present Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Darbyism, tts 
Rise and Development: A Review of the Bethesda Question, 
1867; J. N. D., The Sufferings of Christ; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty-eight Years of Association with J. N. D., 
1886. On the Law and the Righteousness of God: J. N. D., 
Brethren and Their Reviewers; S. P. Tregelles, Five Letters 
of the Recent Denials of Our Lord’s Vicarious Life, 1864. On 
the Ramsgate Question: J. H., A Fresh Testimony . . . Fecle- 
siastical Error. ..an Epitome of the Ramsgate Sorrow, 
1882. On Grant and Montreal: Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, 1884; E, C. L.and E. Crain, Statement of 
Separation; F. W. Grant, Letter on the Montreal Division. On 
Reading : C. B., The Reading Question, the History and Review ; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Reading Question. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division: F. E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc. ; H. A. Hammond, Record of Some Corre- 
spondence, Documents, and Facts, 1890-1. On the attempted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, What 
is the Present Position of Open Brethren? 1888. On the 
second Raven trouble: F. E. R., Readings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1902; Wm. Kelly, F. E. R.’s 
Heterodoz on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths; F. W. 
Grant, Retracings of Truth; E. A. Thomas, Refutation of 
False Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 3). On the 
American and English troubles: J. S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1905 ; J. Taylor, J. Pillatt, and others, Readings at 
Chicago, Dec. 1904 and Jan. 1905; Letters from J. Boyd 
-on American Teaching, 1908, 1909; W. T. P. Wolston, 
Hear the Right; Two Letters by H. Vinal on the Glanton 
Question. On ‘Needed Truth’ and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the ‘Needed Truth’ party). For attacks on the Brethren 
generally (of these there are many, but the following are the 
strongest): W. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and 
Refuted, 1880; The Plymouth Brethren, their Rise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brother, in his The Step I have taken, 1876. See also J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren, 1870 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism, 1879. 
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BREVIARY.—See LITURGIES. 
BRIBERY.—See CoRRUPTION. 
BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM.—See MARRIAGE. 


BRIDGE.—To the awe with which primitive 
man regarded the flowing of a wide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
may be traced an extensive series of superstitious 
and religious practices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may be approached under the following three 
postulates: (1.) To all early races, rivers were 
park of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
or apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind, and for obstructing the interference of 
district with district. Rivers accordingly acquired 
a semi-sacred character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent that foamed across 
man’s path was the vomit of alocal demon. (ii.) To 
interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
been intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, was a daring, 
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nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-spirit must 
be appeased by some compensating sacrifice. (iii.) 
Once this sacrifice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in @ sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamental 
ideas. 

i. THE PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION THAT EACH 
STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY OR RIVER- 
SPIRIT.—It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
ficure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds. He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dwell by preference 
in the caverns and pa recesses of the river’s 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer (Iliad, xxi. 136 ff.) has described 
the resentment of the two rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
mander and Simois, against Achilles, when he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their waters. (For further 
illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. Rvs. Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-480; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, pp. 66, 67 ; 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan for Ainu river-gods 
and goddesses; J. Abercromby, ‘Beliefs and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii. 72; 
also Annales Archéol. tom. ix. pp. 107-108; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Carm. i. 3. 21: ‘ Nequic- 
quam deus abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada’). 

ii. THE APPEASING OF THE OFFENDED RIVER- 
SPIRIT.—1. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius?—The necessity of some ex- 

iatory sacrifice to the river-god, when a bridge was 

uilt across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shows traces of it. 
Probably not more than three bridges were erected 
over the Tiber before the end of the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most 
famous was the Pons Sublicius.* Erected b 
Ancus Martius to unite Rome to his new forti- 
fication on the Janiculum, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Boarium, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotto (Livy, i. 33; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68; Plut. Nwma, 9). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every bolt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber [for the 
reason for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Preetors, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacella Argeorum (chapels), and from 
them carried away a corresponding + number of 
Arget. These Argei were puppets or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to represent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
in monies garb. To the accompaniment of the 
chanting of appropriate hymns and prayers, the 
poppe were lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 

ung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i. 38; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff. ; Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 


* From the sublice, or piles, on which it was built 
t Dionysius gives 30 as the number. 
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the Roman antiquarians suggested various ex- 
planations :— 

(a) The Sacella were reported to be the graves 
of the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, 


and the Arget were his followers. Though settled 
in fair Italy, they entertained tender memories of 
sweet Argos; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing his body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-oif shore of his fatherland. The 
rush-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead body of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 656). 
The ancient etymology of Arget from ’Apyeto is 
meee by Mommsen (Staatsrecht, iii. 128). 

(6) The second explanation of the practice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for milita 
service, were cast into the stream and drowned. 
Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- 
ity of his ancestors. Such practices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those 

ast their prime, and afflicted with the increasing 
infirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, but 
rather in the line of kindness, and even of patriotic 
duty to the State (Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 16; 
Tac. Germ. 9 and 39; cf. also art. OLD AGE). 

In later days there arose a belief that the pons from which 
these old men were flung was a more innocuous structure than 
the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
polling - booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or septa, were entered 
by @ narrow passage or plank termed pons or ponticulus, and, 
when the voter had received his tabella, or voting-ticket, out of 
one of the large vases called siste or cistelle, he passed along 
the pons, and emerged from the booth by a corresponding 
“ bridge’ on the other side (Cicero, in Pison. 15. 40, pro Plancio, 6, 
pro avian resp. 20). Festus (p. 334, s.v. ‘Sexagenarii’) argues 
that, though the aged men were free from the burden of active 
service for the State, they jealously retained their right to vote. 
The younger men accordingly were annoyed, and, as their 
seniors went up the pons to record their vote, they raised the 
ery, which became proverbial, that the old men should be 
thrown from the bridge (‘sexagenarios de ponte’). Ovid 
(Fasti, v. 634) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
from the bridge (see Cic. pro Roscio Amerino, 35. 100; Varro, 
apud Lactant. Inst. i. 21. 6). But as these voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, but the more fatal 
Pons Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony, 

(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrifices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices 
were not infrequent in the early days of the Re- 

blic is shown by the evidence collected by 

erivale (Hist. iii. 35). O. Miiller (Etrusker, 
ii. 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.U.C. 657, when Cn. Corn. 
Lentulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in the 
notion that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out (JPA xiv. [1885] p. 156, note) that, in earl 
Rome, bridges, being novelties, were viewed wit 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-god, 
inasmuch as ‘they robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first of 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 
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later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
of old men. 


On the other hand, W. Warde Fowler (Roman Festivals, 
p. 112ff.), in an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arrives 
at the conclusion that the ceremony was dramatic rather than 
sacrificial, and had primarily to do with the annual purification 
of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 
Pontifices, and especially of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nourishment of the State depended on an accurate 
performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flaminica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasions of purification that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 
which must be entered on with great care. It was something 
akin to Adonis-worship, which in Egypt was observed in the 
same method by the immersion in water of a puppet accora- 
panied by wailings. Mannhardt (Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte, 
P. 276) mentions a Russian practice in which figures of straw, 

ressed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, torn up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and wail; and again, in another district, on the same day 
(June 29th), an old man is carried out of the town, as a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by women singing mourn- 
ful songs, and indulging in gestures of grief. Mannhardt (Baum- 
kultus, chs. iii. iv. v.) gives many instances from medieval 
and modern times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 
the place of the puppet is sometimes taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheaf. 
In almost every case the puppet is ducked in water or sprinkled, 
though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian Wasser- 
vogel was an efligy which was carried round the fields at Whit- 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed in a.p. 1351 forbidding the ducking 
of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler follows Mannhardt in maintaining that all this 
is a symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fruitful season. In support of this theory he points out that, 
while the old Roman practice was to throw in ‘old men,’ it is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 
Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘der Alte.’ The German puppet, again, 
is white, and the Roman effigy bore a name ‘Apyetoc, which is 
probably derived from a root arg (seen in argentum), meaning 
the white ones (=the old ones). This explanation, however, 
though it explains some things very aptly, and fits in with 
some otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 
purification of the land, or why in each case there should be. 
water, and the casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 
roborative facts, that the casting into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution in later ages of effigies, 
were due to a belief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was offended by a structure spanning his waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of his toll in human 
victims. 

2. This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times. —The wide-spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii. 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies drowned in the river, ‘as 
being something more than human.’ The god 
had claimed them, and they were his property. 
Maspero (Dawn of Civilization, e 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsileh on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane (Mod. Egyptians, ch. 
xxvi.) for the ’arooseh (bride)—the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 
inundation. Picart. (Cerem. and Relig. Cust. of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to the practice 
of the savages on the Mississippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is drowning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that ‘the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim’ 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribble, in York- 

* In Silesia, as late as the 16th cent., according to Guagnini 
(Sarmatiae Huropeae descriptio, fol. 106), on March 17 of each 
year, being the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
idols by Mieczyslaw 1. (962-992), ‘pueri in villis et oppidis ex 
more recepto simulacrum quoddam ad similitudinem mulieris 
conficiunt, oppidoque turmatim egressi quandam cantionem 
ingeminantes simulacrum illud de ponte in flumen praecipitant.’ 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism. In this general 
connexion it should be noted that Gruppe (Griechische Myth- 
ologie und Fess Maes iat gaate ON 821) holds that such cere- 


monies as those sasociated with Arget were originally rain- 
charms. 
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Nell), demanded a victim 
every seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Counties, p. 265); and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niagara 
must have two human victims annually. "The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions :— 

(a) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges.—A legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A.D. 1463, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture’, i. 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimin, op. cit. p. 956). The builder of 
the ‘ Loh- Family eric ” at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid properly. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhabitants of the villages as yet untouched 
by the disease try to stay its progress by peek 
thorns on the bridges to terrify away the evil 
dee who bring the plague. Those who die of 
the disease are thrown into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p. 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant cast himself into 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncure D. Conway, Demonology and 
Devil-lore, 1879, i. 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its majesty in- 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer of children’s 
heads (A. B. Gomme, Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346ff.; G. L. 
Gomme, Folklore Relics of Early Village Life, 
p- 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
that heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 was being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. It was stated that such was 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night. (For a similar story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘Megalithic Folklore,’ by S. E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one to the 
eflect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, which goes by 
the name of the croyetov. It is believed that the 
man whose shadow falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house will die within the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, becomes its crocyetov ; 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the workmen. ‘But some- 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a man to the foundation-stone, secretly 
measures his body, or a part of it, or his shadow, 
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and buries the measure under the foundation-stone ; 
or he lays the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
within the year’ (B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen, P- 196 f., phi by J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough?, i. 291). ntil a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed to 
stand secure. A bridge so secured is termed 
‘ stoicheion-built’ (croxeroOenedisueva), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, ¢.g. The 
Bridge of Adana in Kappadocia: ‘All day long 
they built the piers: by night they fell in ruins. 
The builders are at their wits’ end. They know 
that the bridge will never stand until a living 
spirit is given to it in sacrifice. But who is 
willing to be thus offered? The engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up: 

‘Then down goes she, and down goes she, steps forty-two 

descends she, ; 
And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand litras, 
And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.’ 
As she dies, she calls out : 
‘Hear thou my words, Yianndki mine, let not the world 
rejoice thee, 
Three only sisters once were we, we were three sisters only ; 
The one did build the Danube’s bridge, the second the 
Euphrates, 3 
And I, I too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana 
(Lucy M. J. Garnett and J. S. Stuart-Glennie, Greek Folk Poesy, 
1896, p. 71). 
The same legend is current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (1d. p. 81). _The same story is told 
of the ‘Lady’s Bridge’ in Peloponnesus (26. p. 70) 
and the ‘Trembling Bridge’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the belief in the necessity of such 
sacrifices, that it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 197ff.). The idea that 
underlay the old Roman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to the water- 
spirits of Austria and Germany (Th. Vernaleken, 
Mythen u. Bréuche des Volkes in Oesterreich, 1859, 
p. 168; A. D. Wuttke, Deutscher Volksaberglaube®, 
1900, § 429). 

(6) The ‘bridge-sacrifice’ a part of the wide- 
spread belief in the ee Sane of a ‘ foundation- 
sacrifice’ for all structures.—Vhis placating of the 
river-spirit is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the necessity of a sacrifice 
as a rite preliminary to the erection of all build- 
ings. Thus the Picts are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones with human blood to 

ropitiate the spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 

arly Races of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon (Cul- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that ‘even 
after the humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this grim rite 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of slay- 
ing or burying a victim, before or during the 
erection of a building, in the belief that only thus 
could it be made secure’ (see also Gaidoz, Mélusine, 
iv. 16). A Thuringian legend is extant that, to 
make the castle of Liebenstein secure and im- 
jeans a child was bought from its mother for 
1ard cash, and walled into the foundations. The 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it was built. The workmen took an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at a table 
with toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a vault over her. The wall there- 
upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primi- 
twe Culture’, i. 104f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress 
of Scutari, but were baffled by the demons, who 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to bé the first to come 
with food for the workmen (id.). When Vortigern 
was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one day was always swallowed 
zp in earth the next night. The king consulted 

erlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child born 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 67; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion, p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Colum 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 
naive yet significant statement : 

*Columkille said then to his people, ‘It would be well for us 
that our roots should pass into the earth here.” And he said 
to them, “It is permitted to you that some of you go under 
the earth of this island to consecrate it.” Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. ‘‘If you accept me,” he said, ‘I am 
ready for that.” ‘“‘O Odhran,” said Columkille, ‘‘ you shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall be granted to any 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee.” Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkille) then founded the church of Hy.’ 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
night what had been erected by day (see Scott's 
Minstrelsy of the Scott. Border, note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar’ and ‘ Glenfinlas’; Innes, Eccles. Hist. ; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, i. 286tt.; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 284 ff.). 

Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland (FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Ross-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl was 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, p. 354; see also MacBain, Celtzc 

ythology and Papen p. 45, 46 ; Stokes, Revue 
Celtique, ii. 200, 201 ; Windisch, Irish Grammar, 

139). Fitzstephen, in his account of London 
in the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered with the 
blood of beasts (A. B. Gomme, Tradit. Games, 
p. 346f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian-angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27th, 1887, had a para- 
aph in which it was stated that the schools in 
Caambe were empty, many children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their oftspring 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 350 boys under the age of 12 were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 
kanda reservoir (F'LJ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii. 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in PE FSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
as a foundation-sacrifice in a pre-Israelitic Pales- 
tine town; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece, p. 168; FLR, vol. iii. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
. 124, 186; FL, vol. i. pp. 23-24, 92; Bowring, 
ervian Popular Poetry, p. 64; Grimm, Deutsc 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095; St. John, Far Last, 
i. 46. See also art. FOUNDATION. 
(c) The primitwe heathen ‘ rwer-spirit’ becomes 
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the ‘devil’ of Christian times.—In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was a wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Burns, 
Tam o Shanter). He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case with his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over al] Europe attached to 
so-called ‘ Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the bridge to be erected until 
he had received payment of an offering like that of 
Iphigenia. In Horeenoviba the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the aoek however, was sometimes 
cheated of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 


The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Ratis- 
bon are illustrations. In the case of the latter, the architect 
was ap pronsice? to a master who was building the Cathedral. 
He laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior laid the cope-stone of thechurch. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb of a friar. The devil undertook to 
build fifteen arches of the bridge, on the understanding that he 
would get the first three living creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
in wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pro- 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 
safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the figures of the 
three animals are still triumphantly shown, carved upon the 
bridge (Moncure D. Conway, op. cit. vol. i p. 204; Tylor, 
op. cit. i. 106; for other instances in Germany, see Grimm, 
op. cit. p. 853). Goethe (Faust, ii. 4, Hayward’s tr.) makes 
Mephistopheles say : 

“My wanderer on faith’s crutches hobbles on 

Towards the Devil’s Bridge and Devil’s Stone.’ 
A French legend of another ‘ Pont du diable’ describes how an 
apple was thrown along a newly-finished bridge, and a cat 
allowed to go in chase of it. The devil was again thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to get the old woman 
herself, But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the bridge, and 
the devil does not score in the end.’ Cf. Leta a ay (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.), who describes the Devil’s Bridge at 
Pilatus, near Lucerne: 

* And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

Under compact and condition 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

At ks Se the bridge being all completed, 

The Abbot, standing at its head, 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog sprang after, 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 

To see the Devil thus defeated !’ 
It is the same idea which appears in the practice of building empty 
coffins into walls in Germany ; in the walling of a lamb instead 
of a child under an altar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
the church ; in the killing of 12 sheep, and placing their heads 
under the foundations of the pillars of a new bridge over the 
Arcen in Albania (J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 1854, i. 
161); in the sacrifice of a chicken in place of a girl as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice in Borneo (Haddon, op. cit. p. 355). For further 
illustrations see Garnett, Women of Turkey, ii. 286 ; Alexandri, 
Ballades de la Roumante, 1855, under ‘ The Monastery of Argis’; 
Tylor, op. cit. i. 106f., with references to the custom in Galam in 
Africa, in Polynesia, in South Asia, in Japan, and in Tenasserim. 


It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
bridge is a later development. The early concep- 
tion that the devil merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder, 
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and must have his payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Froissart (Chron. i. 391), who tells 
how, in A.D. 1381, when the Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
@ necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
‘made the signe of the crosse on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.’ A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘Kelpie’s 
Bridge,’ or Drochaid-na-Vouha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s ‘ Folklore 
ef Sutherlandshire’ in FLJ vi. 172 [1888]), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, ‘God 
bless the workmen and the work,’ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

(d) Survival of the idea of sacrifice to the river- 
spirit in -modern children’s games.—One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modern children’s games. The 
singing game known as ‘ London Bridge’ has man 
variants in the different localities where it 1s 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same: 

‘London Bridge is broken down, 
London Bridge is broken down, 
London Bridge is broken down, 

My fair lady.’ 

Mrs. Gomme, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the song 
describes the difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 

. questions how the structure is to be reared. At last 
the children seize a ‘poor prisoner,’ to whom they 
say, ‘ Off to prison you must go.’ The prisoner in 
the game is actually ‘caught,’ and ‘released’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘ prisoner,’ or, if need be, of his substitute. It is 
thus allied to the crovxetov folksongs of the Greek 
Orient. Prof. Léon Pineau has suggested in regard 
to another children’s game, a very popular French 
‘ronde,’ which commences : 

‘Sur le pont de Nantes, 
Sur le pont de Nantes 
Un bal est affiché . ..’ 
that this game relates to ‘a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water’ (quoted in Haddon, op. cit. p. 356). 

(e) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges to the ‘Bridge of Judgment’ in the under 
world of spirits.—So firmly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself? The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the event of his stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an offering to the river-god de- 
veloped in later ages into the belief that the devil 
received as his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale (Koran, 1825, Prel. Dise. § iv. p. 121) describes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradise will take the right hand way, 
and those who aré destined to hell-fire will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-Sirat) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one can stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, be no impediment to the good; who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim. Hist. Arab., pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehennam beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Sirdt is not mentioned in 
the Qur’an, it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3000 years, 1000 ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a flash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the Journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most righteous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (cf. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
Pp. 109, 114f., 148f. ; al-Ghazali, Perle précieuse, 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Riihling, 
Beitrage zur Eschatologie des Islam, pp. 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat was bor- 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvatperetu, or ‘ Bridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartholomae, 
Altiran. Worterbuch, col. 596f.; Gray, Muséon, 
new series, iii. 160f., 163-165; Modi, JRASBo 
xxi. 49-65 ; Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionslitteratur, p. 105f.; Sdder- 
blom, Vie future dapreés le mazdéisme, pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment’ (Chakat-t Daitth), in Airan-Véj, to 
Alburz, is described as follows (Datisian-i Deénig, 
xxi. 1-7): ‘As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side which is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.’ The Parsi 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider’ has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
Manddische Religion, p. 195), but also in the Yalqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohut, Jiidische Angelologie 
und Damonologie in threr A bhangigkett vom Parsis- 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as Béklen(Verwandt- 
schaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f.) suggests, in 2 Es 75 

It is not impossible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in Indian literature as early as the 
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Upanisads (Scherman, pp. 117-119), and it is 
certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modern 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(tb. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 4938). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world (see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, Avacus, and Rhadamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Heli, Canto v. 4 ff. (Cary’s tr.) : 
‘ There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature : he, of all 

Who enter strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around : 

A ee ee -  inhis turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 

His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.’ 
In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was ‘The 
Brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread’ (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 248 ; 
Rhys, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom, p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 

Indian Baitarani (qg.v.), or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley (Indian Antiq., 
May 1886) learned that the Hindus of Chamba, in 
the Panjab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning ghd beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, without a protecting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogotu, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, and along this bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Chinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Faiths of Man, i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the effect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga (= Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him back 
to the world he has quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 103), In 
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another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
aay down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
unds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(K. M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinavian 
mythology. In the romance of Hermédd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll (=‘ the sounding one’), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Mollgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men tad passed over the bridge, ‘ but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ which ‘ lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chaillu, The Viking Age, 1889, 
i. 34; Mallet, North. Antig., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Vedic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can be crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowpath (‘ Kaupat’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gétterwelt der Deutschen u. Nordischen Volker, 
1860, p. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Europ. Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ sawl-sceat’ 
(=soul-shot), or mortuary payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven but by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost, or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrést, from Icelandic difa= 
tremble, and rost=path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow; Mallet, op. cit. p. 548; Brewer, 
Dict. of Phrase and Fable, p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brought before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinsbjérg (‘heaven-mountain’), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
ribledog Garm. (Cf. the ‘Great Dog’ of the North 
Amer. Ind. legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a dog is currently held throughout northern 
lands to be coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s back. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will be in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will be stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, led by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar- 
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horn, the sound of which will be heard throughout 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up Bifrést 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgard. 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge will 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world will have come (Mallet, op. cit. pp. 95, 
408-452; Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modern, 1838, i. 91-95). 

The conception of the rainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, 1905, a 87; and Sir 
E. J. Reed, Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at death must pass was imported 
into medizeval. Christianity from paganism, and 
became an essential part of its stock of beliefs. In 
St. Patrick's Purgatory (Wri ht’s ed. 1844, ch. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim inde a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of fire, how he passed the devil’s 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. cit. ii. 55; Baring- 
Gould, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likewise a 
prominent feature in the medizval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill ; and the 
same idea is met with in the ‘Lyke- Wake Dirge’ (a 
dirge which continued to be sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

‘ From Whinny-moore when thou may passe, 
Every night and alle ; 
To Brig o’ Dread thou comes at laste, 
And Christe receive thy saule, 
From Brig o’ Death when thou art paste, 
Every night and alle ; 
To Purgatory fire thou comes at laste, 
And Christe receive thy saule.’ 
(J. ©. Atkinson, Glossary of Cleveland Dialect, p. 595; cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ii. 367; Tylor, op. cit. 
1. 495; Kelly, Indo-European Folklore, p. 115, who quotes the 
dirge in full; Becker, Contribution to the Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, pp. 44, 76, 83, 90, 97.) 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either as one of their primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some whose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
—the river of the dead with its snake-bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tylor, op. cit. ii. 50). Brebeuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk which bridges the river of death, and how 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss (7b. p. 94). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as it had experienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the bridge came 
to signify the ordeal whereby the good and the 
evil were sifted. Catlin (North Amer, Ind. ii. 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barkless, pine-log, stretching from hill to hil, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river: the good 
pass safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
wicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell in a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. i. p. 435; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
Hist. of Mankind, p. 360; and on the ideas of the 
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Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 ff.)._ 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the medizval mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men should have formed the theory that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the possession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integral part of the Parsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chinvat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fight for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge (Fargard vii. 52). A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children’s game, which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fundamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
(Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) as ‘ London 
Bridge.’ Haddon (op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of the ‘Golden Bridge’ 
are called respectively the ‘Devil’ and the 
‘Angel’; in France the game is known as 
‘Heaven and Hell’; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘Open the Gates.’ The gates are those 
of the Inferno and Paradiso. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the two 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
different directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast with the pathetic . 
songs and sweet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that the game is mentioned by Rabelais (c. A.D. 
1533) under the name of the ‘ Fallen Bridge.’ 
German versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘King and Emperor,’ or ‘Sun and Moon.’ 
In this latter form the game has been one of the 
few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘The Bridge of Holland’ (Die hollandische 
Briicke). An Irish version of it obliges the little 
vases to dress as angels, while one personates the 

evil. The bridge, which is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fall repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
he will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
ground. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge—an idea current in the 
very earliest ages of the world—perpetuated to- 
da pain ourselves in the games which our 
children play. 

iii. THE SEMI-SACRED CHARACTER OF THE 
BRIDGE, SUBSEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
RIVER - SPIRIT. — This is the third stage in the 
growth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
offered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
it be some kindred idea which lies at the root of 
the Japanese custom of bridge-divination (hashi- 
ura)? The end-post of a bridge is a wo-bashira, 
t.é. a male pillar or phallus, and, as persons pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpreted 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indication from the gods of what is desired to be 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
‘sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find :— 

1. The origin of the name ‘pontifex’ as the 
primitive ‘priest-engineer.’—It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river - spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for appeasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than that the name 
‘ pontifex,’ ‘ bridge-builder’ (from pons and ee 3 
see Smith’s Gr. and Rom. Ant. 939 f.), should arise, 
suggesting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 
arr: is probably the trueone. The priest whose 

usiness it was to placate the river-divinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontifex,’ 
‘ pontifical,’ ‘ pontiff,’ all of priestly significance (cf. 

ilton for the old connotation of the word : 


* Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontijical, a ridge of pendent rock 


Over the vexed abyss’ 
[Paradise Lost, x. 812 ff.]). 


2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood.—The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. e have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martius (Livy, i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title ‘pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dionys. 
ii. 73, iii. 45; Plut. Nwma,9; Serv. ad Virg. Ain. 
ii. 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 

ollege of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 
tirely of oak (see the passages quoted in Jordan’s 
Topographie der Stadt Rom vm Alterthum, 18885, I. i. 
396 ; Varro, Ling. Lat. v.83; Pliny, HN xxxvi. 15; 
Tac. Hist. i. 86; Seneca, de Vita Beata, 25). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. ‘In the history of man iron is a modern 
innovation as compared to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone; therefore, like every inno- 
vation, it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JPh xiv. [1885] p. 157 note, who adduces man 
examples of the prejudice and hatred with which 
iron is regarded by the old deities in countries as 
far sundered as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
and Morocco; he refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 275). It was therefore a religious 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owing 
to the political exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
the bridye was always kept in its primitive wooden condition 
—that the bridge might be the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Cocles keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, ii. 10; a fine bronze medallion of Cocltés and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Pius is figured in Frohner’s 
Méd. de l' Empire Rom. 1878, p. 60). J. H. Middleton (Ancient 
Rome in 1885, 1888, p. 484) and Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, i. 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons Sublicius 
was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
removed by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni- 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries: before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (see also 
Marion Crawford, Ave Roma Immortalis, i. 6, ii. 127). But this 
theory fails to account for the perpetuation of the practice 
of retaining the bridge in its primitive wooden form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, reason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 


3. Transference of the name ‘ Pontifex’ to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 

opes.—With the passing of the Republic into the 
Empire, the oftice of Pontifex Maximus was con- 
ferred on Augustus (13 B.C.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and thus the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The a having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff, until finally 
Gratian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimus). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first as aii to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eccles. Rome, iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo I. [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertullian (de Pudicitia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.’ The 
correspondence of Niles shows no trace of the re- 
cognition by the African Church of the exclusive 
right of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 
525, the monks there address him as ‘Christi 
venerandus Pontifex’ (Thomassin, ed. Bourassé, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ‘sum- 
mus Pontifex’ by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. 1. 773). The term is first 
aihied directly to a bishop of Rome, when 
Anastasius, on the ordination of Pelagius I. to 
that dignity, wrote (A.D. 555): ‘et ordinaverunt 
eum pontificem’ (Migne, op. cit. exxviii. 611). 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith’s 
Dict. Christ. Ant. ii. art. ‘ Pontifex’) to show that 
in all the succeeding centuries down to the 11th, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were styled ‘ Pontifex,’ and that ‘Maximus’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 
Papacy in power and worldliness, the title was 
centred in the Pope; and from the 11th cent. to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps by Ancus Martius in the early ages of 
the world’s history, to designate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
offended river-spirit, has been limited to the Pontift 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. — 

. The Church assuming control of bridges.— 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
took bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became surrounded with many religious associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome, ‘at the bridge, the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican’ (Gibbon, 
vii. 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 59). 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement Il1., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bridge-Builders’ 
(Freres Pontifes, Fratres Pontifices). The object of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
a for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arches still survive. As a badge they wore a 
pick upon their breast. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John; 
and as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent., most of their number found their way 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hist. [Eng. tr.] 
ii. 76; Grégoire, Recherches historiques sur les con- 
grégations hospitalieres des fréres pontifes, Paris, 
1818). 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In many cases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by priest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated with the structures which they erected 
(ef. the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated by the 
daughter of a ferryman[Allen, Hist. and Ant. of 
London, ii. 454ff.]). Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson (Hist. of 
Cumberland, i. 283) records: ‘In the year 1360 
a bridge at Great Salkeld was taken away by 
floods; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop Welton published an indulgence 
of 40 days.’ The Bishop of Durham (1311-1316) 
was fond of this practice, as the registry of his 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following: ‘His lordship 
grants 40 days’ indulgence to all who will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge’ (Registrum Palatinum Dunel- 
mense, ed, Hardy, in Rolls Series, 1875, i. 615, 
641 [quoted in Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
tn the Middle Ages, p. 41]). Similar cases might 
be cited from Devonshire and other records (see 
Walford, ‘ Bridges, their Hist. and Literary Asso- 
ciations’ in TAHS [new series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Brown gives the facts for Scotland 
(Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, 1904, p. 60). 

Most of the bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built as part of the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Britain were adorned with these chapels, ¢.g. 
that at Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 
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Edward 1.; that,over the Wye at Monmouth, 
still extant ; that dver the Avon at Bath; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas & Becket 
(see alford and Jusserand, opp. citt.). As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact was 
a religious obBbation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these medizval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen, 
London, ii. 458 note; see also Ritson, Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland). Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these medieval chapels is that at Droitwich, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes through 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from the 
reading-desk and pulpit (Fosbrooke, Cyc. of Ant. 

147; Nash, orcestershire, i. 329). These 
bridge-chapels were not used a en for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
middle of the 18th cent. as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of London forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1751], the basis of Rees’ Cyclopedia; of Arts, 
Sciences, and Lit. 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this sacredness attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
as a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Olaus Wormius in his Monumentorum Danicorum, 
848 (A.D. 1643), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to preserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devil, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, medizval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation was complete. Theill-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages, and memories of 
their religious character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil alike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 
pass. It is over a golden bridge at Bingen that 
German tradition asserts that the spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Rhine, whenever a 
season of unusual plenty betokens that the vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
naturally benefited. Thus Longfellow sings (Sonnet 
on Autumn): ‘ Thou standest, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of Gold’; and again (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.): 

‘God’s blessing on the architects who built 

The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 
Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 

That leads from earth to heaven.’ 

LITERATURE.—The writer is acquainted with no work which 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr. J. G. Frazer for kind references to other literature 


bearing on certain aspects of the question, besides the ex- 
cellent note referred to above in his article in J Ph xiv. [1885] 
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p. 156. W. Warde Fowler's Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic, 1899, well repays very careful study, though the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Sublicius. Much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in Mannhardt’s Baumkultus, 1875; 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie2, 1844; and Tylor's Primitive 
Culture 3, 1891. The literature on ‘foundation-sacrifices’ is 
cited in the text. Mrs. Gomme’s work on Traditional Games, 
1894-98, is full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over Haddon, Study of Man, 1898. Many references to 
other literature are given in Schermahn, Materialien zur Ge- 
schichte der indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 
102-119. G. A. FRANK KNIGHT. 


BRIEFS.—See BULLS AND BRIEFS. 


BRINDABAN (Skr. vrinddvana, ‘grove of the 
sacred basil tree,’ ocymum sanctwm).—A town 
situated on the right bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat. 27° 33’ 20” N.; long. 77° 42°10” E. The place 
is held sacred as the scene of many adventures in 
the life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest—those of Govinda Deva and Gopinatha, 
dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the Gopi milkmaids; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kishor, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about A.D. 1590, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu religious art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘The 
body of the building,’ says Growse (p. 241), ‘is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft. 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by 
a dome of singularly graceful proportions; and the 
four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, 
but constructed of true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries which was considerable in the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. If this were really 
the case, ‘the temple would be one of the most 
eclectic buildings in the world, having a Christian 
ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of 
modified Saracenic character.’ But it is most 
improbable that Jesuit missionaries assisted in 
planning a Hindu temple, and, as Growse remarks, 
there are earlier Hindu temples which display a 
similar design. Fergusson regards this as ‘one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in India, 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karauliin Rajputana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kishor was built in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1627. Among 
the modern temples, that erected by the Seth 
bankers of Mathura is one of the most remark- 
able. It follows the Madras style, with the lofty 
gopuras, or gate-towers, characteristic of the great 
fanes of Southern India. It was built during 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath, or pro- 
cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies 
in the corners, in which he is taken once a 
rear in procession from his temple to a neigh- 

uring garden, where a pavilion is erected for 
his reception (Growse, 260f.). Every event in 
the life of Krishna is the occasion of a local 
festival, of which Growse (ib. 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 


LiterATURE.—Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir (1883), 
ch. viii., where illustrations of the more important sacred 
buildings will be found. The Govinda Deva temple has been 
described by Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (1899), p. 462 ff. W. CROOKE. 


BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 
[P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON. ] 


1. ‘Relationship’ in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it is 
usual to describe blood-brotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as ‘artificial relationships.’ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight—the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
as natural relationships, and the fact that what 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

i. The ceremony establishing brotherhood. 

(a) Where blood is employed (§§ 2-17). 

(6) Where blood is not employed (§§ 18-29). 
fi. Where a8 relation ts due to force of circu 

iii. Be trite sos among the Southern Slava ($$ 32-43). 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law and 
modern Greece (§ 44). 
. Where the compact v8 entered into with women, dead 

persons, supernatural, ak or animals (§§ 45-46). 

. What persons are bound by the compact ($$ 47-48). 

. What purposes are served by the compact ($§ 49-50). 

What legal consequences flow from the compact (§$ 51-52). 

General observations on the nature and history of the 
institution (§§ 53-56). 

i. The ceremony.—(a) Where blood is employed. 

2. Livingstone (Missionary Travels and fRe- 
searches in South Africa, London, 1857, p. 488) 
describes the rite as practised by the Balonda 
and shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘The 
hands of the parties are joined . . .; small in- 
cisions are made on the clasped hands, on the pits 
of the stomach of each, and on the right cheeks 
and foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
off from these points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is put 
into one pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another ; each then drinks the other’s blood, and 
they are supposed to become perpetual friends or 
relations. uring the drinking of the beer, some 
of the party continue beating the ground with 
short clubs, and utter sentences by way of ratify- 
ing the treaty. The men belonging to each then 
finish the beer. The principals in the performance 
of ‘‘Kasendi” are henceforth considered blood- 
relations, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.’ In some cases the parties 
drink one another’s blood undiluted. Thus, among 
the people of Rubunga, the ‘brothers’ bent their 
heads, and sucked the blood from each other’s arms 
(lesy M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, 

ondon, 1878, ii. 286); and a like practice pre- 
vails among the Rokka of Flores (A. Bastian, 
Indonesien oder d. Inseln d. malayischen Archipel. 
pt. iv. : ‘ Borneo u. Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 65), 
in Syria (H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
London, 1887, p. 5) and Madagascar (W. Ellis, 
History of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 187- 
188), among the Karens of Burma (R. M. Luther 
ap. Trumbull, op. cit. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
Grant, A Walk across Africa, London, 1864, p. 
271), and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Join- 
ville, Histoire de S. Lowys ... enrichie de nou- 
velles observations et dissertations historiques . . . 
par Charles du Fresne, sieur du Cange, Paris, 1668, 
: 94). Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 

reeks with so far accommodating themselves to the 
manners of the barbarians, with whom they made 
alliances, as to drink their blood (ib. Diss. xxi.) ; 
and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 47 [Church and Brodribb’s 
tr.]) says of the Iberians and Armenians that it 
was the custom for their princes, whenever they 
joined alliance, to unite their right hands and bind 
the thumbs together in a tight knot; then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it escape by a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians made a slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of the other’s 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes ‘the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
those who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one ‘another’ (Spencer and Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Crndral Australia, London, 1904, p. 598 ; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, § 49). So, too, in ancient Ireland, 

arties to a league are said to have ratified it by 
Sein iinig each other's blood—a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambrensis, Typogr. 
Hib. iii: 22). 

3. Sometimes the blood of the ‘brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid—water, wine, beer, 
or spirits; and of this practice instances are sup- 

lied by the natives of Timor (H. O. Forbes, A 

aturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 

elago, 1878-1883, London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Bohol (M. de Zufiiga, An Historical View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver], London, 1814, i. 
67; see also Relation by Loarca: ‘The Philip- 

ine Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Robertson, Cleve- 
eat Ohio, 1903, v. 161-163), of Amboina, of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar Archipelago, 
of Wetar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J. G. F. Riedel, De slwik- en kroesharige 
Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘Der Abschluss von 
Blutverwandtschaft u. Vertrigen bei d. Negern d. 
Graslands in Nordkamerun’ in Globus, 1889, Ixxv. 
1), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488; H. 
Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyamwesi (J. Kohler, ‘Das Bantu- 
recht in Ostafrika’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Reisen in Siid- 
Afrika in d. Jahren 1849 bis 1857, tr. from the 

ungarian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 201-202), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East®, London, 1863, 
i. 116), and the Scythians (Herod. iv. 70). 

4. The ‘brothers’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
Pp. 598, 372; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
the Karens over their lips (Luther, op. cit. p. 313), 
while the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op. cit. p. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in Uhehe 
(J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back, London, 1881, i. 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘brothers’ dips a coffee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents it on the palm of his hand to the other, who 
must take it up with his lips (J. Roscoe, ‘ Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda’ in JAI, 1902, xxxii. 68; Kohler, op. cit. 
pp. 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other. liquid and drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S. St. John, 
op. cit. 1. 116). 

. At Mruli, a coffee bean (C. T. Wilson and R. 

. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41); among the Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (R. Niese, ‘ Die Personen- u. Familien- 
recht d. Suaheli’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xvi. 


‘Powers, and their solemn 


240); and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, 
Wasagara (K. F.’ Burton, The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 101), 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 
‘brother’s’ blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound. 
At the same time each ‘brother’-declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1883, London, 1891, p. 405; see 
below, § 56). 

6. This last instance introduces us to the per- 


formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 


in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant (op. cit. p, 108 f.) gives the following descrip- 
tion of this form as practised by the Wanyamwesi : 


‘The process between Bombay and the Sultan’s son, Keer- 
enga, may be mentioned. My consent having been given, a 
mat is spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. All four squat, as if to have a game at whist ; before 
them are two clean leaves, a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 
cut is made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a dro, 
of blood put on a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who ru 
it with butter twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
torn in pieces and strewn over the ‘‘ brothers’” heads. A 
solemn address is made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 


. butter, shaking hands, and wishing each other success, Ten 


‘rounds of ammunition are then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums is sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. ... An Uganda lad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Rehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.’ 

' Similar usages are said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, Me cit. i. 114), on the Congo, and 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
‘London, 1885, i. 385, ii. 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent, i. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895; JAI 
xxiv. 291; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). 

7. In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell (‘The Long Lay of Brunhild, 
in Corpus Poeticum Boreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘ going 
under the turf,’ a ceremony of which an account is 
ee in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 

celandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 


‘cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored with runes, 


‘so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear- 


head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. .. . Now 
they bleed each a vein, and let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it ; 
and all afterwards fell on their knees, and were to take hands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though he were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.’ 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
(Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer’, Gottingen, 1881, p. 
119), the ‘brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, appear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
purification from the 
world. Konrad Maurer (Die Bekehrung d. nor- 


wegischen Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 


1855-1856, ii. 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure the 
performance of the promises made. And _ this 


| view seems to receive some support from the follow- 


ing passage : 

‘This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earth-collar ; that is, a turf was carven out of a field. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. . . . So wag 
he cleansed who went under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him’ (The Story of the Lazdalers, done into English by 
R. Proctor, London, 1903, ch. xviii.). 


M. Pappenheim( Die altddnischen Schutzgilden, 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 ff.), however, points out that 
this ceremony was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to: ike acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation will 
not suffice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers—the 
mixing of the blood with the earth—as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb—born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cié. i. 423), 

8. Muir (Life of Mahomet, London, 1858, i. 
3 cexlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 

oraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their hands in blood, while 
their opponents flipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the Ka‘ba. Robertson Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
—the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He shows (op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances water or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 

ut their tongues to it’ (cf. W. Crooke, ‘The Hill 

ribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in JAI 
xxviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
eae J an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorwm Historie, Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii 6; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sall. de Conj. Cat. 22; Plut. Vit. 
Publicole iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen, 
Berlin, 1864, i. 332, n.1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘making brothers’ (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm (op. cif. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage: 


* Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies: a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knife 
or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine; then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers; lastly the two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as do 
also the chief men among their followers.’ 


So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘dip their weapons into a mix- 
ture of which blood forms the principal ingredient’ 
(T. G. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 

ndon, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian (Towaris, 37), 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of their swords in the blood, held them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties; and this 
view is corroborated by the curious practice of 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 


scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
from a pod, upon the wounds (Stanley, Zhe Congo, 
ii, 24, 89; cf. Hutter, op. cit. p. 1ff. as to the 
Bali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting ra by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
ing to St. John (op. cit. i. 55), 

‘a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
after calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 


exchanged weapons. Drawing their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the affair.’ 


So, too, the Garos swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
by ee food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 
p. 62). Itis of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman lawyers explained the word 
‘wapentake’ in reference ‘to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms’ 
(W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land?, Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows: 

‘Ipse vero erecta lancea sua ab omnibus secundum morem 
feedus accipiebat ; omnes enim quotquot venissent cum lanceis 


suis ipsius hastam tangebant et ita confirmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessa.’ 


Du rps (Glossarium medie et infime Latini- 
tatis, ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘ Arma’ [Arma 
mutare]) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the early kings of England made them- 
selves ‘fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
poe one another and to join in preserving the 

ingdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia (L’ Affra- 
tellamento, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum conjunctio, but a modus per strepi- 
tum concussorum armorum plebiscita condendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770f. ; Tac. Germ. xi., Hist. v. 15). 

to. Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, Zhe Congo, ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner (Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgebied van d. Berito, 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brothers,’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 
pee, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 

olding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this sacrificial cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kumi of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he raises his déo and invokes the river-spirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers’ 
(T. H, Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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11. Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
the rite. The parties publicly announce their 
reasons for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate; and 
each ‘brother,’ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having uttered the wish that the 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or bound to his arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation’ (op. cit. p. 5f.; 
see below, § 21). : : . 

12. Probably Grimm (op. cit. p. 194; ef. Livy, i. 
32) is justified in referring to the notien of union 
Bronsht about by an exchange of blood both the 
‘hasta. sanguinea praeusta’ of the Romans—the 
symbol of the declaration of war by a united 

eople—and the ‘Fiery Cross’ of the Scottish 
Faience rs che half-burnt stake dipped in blood 
which called the clans to arms against a com- 
mon foe. 

13. A group of observances in which the intro- 
duction of weapons forms -a prominent feature 
seems to be susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Forbes (op. cit. p. 452) tells us that at ‘Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blood in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or Jarw (palm-wine) is poured. Having 
provided themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and spear from the Luli chamber of their 
own houses, or from the Uma-Luli of their suku, 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
fig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which— 
after pledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin—the remainder is poured. Then each swears, 
‘If I be false, and be not a true friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it 
does from the bamboo !’, the bottom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a witness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Trumbull (op. cit. p. 316 ff.) con- 
nects — erroneously, we venture to think —the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cross’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Souther Arabia (see A. von Wrede, 
Reise in Hadhramaut, Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 ff.; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
is an accessory only, is, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itself constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, op. ctt. p. 313). Trumbull (op. cit. pp. 
266 ff., 316) refers in this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel; but the Israelitish 
Beaehice seems to be susceptible of an altogether 

ifferent explanation (see Robertson Smith, Rel. 
Sem.?, London, 1894, p. 185,ff.). What then was the 
eey served by the introduction of weapons? 

t may be that it was the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an- instance 
from Madagascar may be cited. W. Ellis (Hist. 
of Madag. p. 188 ff.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrda (a form of the blood-rite), says that 
‘to obtain the blood, a slight incision is made in the skin 
eovering the centre of the bosom, significantly called ambava/fo, 
‘*the mouth of the heart”... Some gunpowder and a ball are 
brought, together with a small quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass. A fowl also is procured ; its head 
is nearly cut off ; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony.’ The parties then join in pronouncing a 
long imprecation upon the oath-breaker, in which occur tne 
following invocations: ‘Oh”the mouth of the heart! Oh the 
ball! Oh the powder! Oh the ginger! Oh this miserable fowl 


weltering in its blood!’ And then follows the statement: 
If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness.’ 

Take again Hutter’s (op. cit. p. 1 ff.) account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon: 


It seems to consist of two parts—the making of ‘brothers’ 
and the making oath to keep the covenant, The rarbioseholE 
ing kola and pepper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual friendship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘brothers’ was mixed 
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with palm-wine and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite. Bullets were produced, and, while imprecations 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Each ‘brother’ pricked his arm, and the bullets, some 
scrapings of redwood, together with several fetish articles, 
human bones, and two bleeding human ears were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a ram was slaughtered by one of the 
‘brothers,’ while the others held it fast, its blood falling on the 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into which bullets were dropped ; and the contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the trench. Then the 
‘brothers’ poured wine on the trench, and, having set a jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbed one another’s 
arms and breasts with the wood, while words of magic were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and horns of wine were 
distributed among the followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles thrown into the trench and the 
stone placed upon it serve as ‘witness’ of the compact, derives 
support from the practice of the:Chinhwans in making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth ; 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tamai, ‘Die 
Erforschung d. Tschinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ in Globus, 1896, 1xx. 93ff.). A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dusuns, According to 
F. Hatton’s account (North Borneo, London, 1885, p. 201f., 
ef. pp. 203, 207), the whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug, a foot in depth, a large water-jar was placed in it, the 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
jar, and the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men. The divinity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air; and the 
guns of the Europeans were placed upon the jar, out of which 
each man took a little earth. 


14. But weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a different purpose; they 
are ‘invoked,’ that is to say, ‘to punish treachery’ 
(D. M. Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burma, 
London, 1887, p. 169). When two villages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 

ifts, and are entertained with food and drink. 
hile they are eating, a large bowl of liquor is 
prepared. The elders add some drops of pigs’ or 
chickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound each other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. The 
elders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket. Then one of them comes forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
feasters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solemnity is called pela (Riedel, op. cit. p. 128 f.). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the imprecation, 
nor does he state the purpose for which the 
weapons are introduced, It is, however, instruc- 
tive tojobserve that, in the Ceramese procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a paran 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along wit. 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the effect, inter 
alia, that his throat shall be cut with a parang 
and his body pierced with arrows (i0. p. 116). 
Further, in the Tanembar and Timor-Laut inde 
in making brothers, sea-water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together with a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a bowl and mixed with the blood 
of the contracting parties. Dudilaa is invoked. as 
witness to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond. He shall be unstable 
as the sea, weak as a man drunk with palm-wine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served as a memorial or ‘ witness’ (ib. p. 284). It 
is thought that these practices throw some light 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
eee ceremony (see also Riedel, op. cit. p. 396, as to 
rother-making at Leti), and that a similar ex- 
planation applies to the two instances which 
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follow. Among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, and 
Wasagara, the candidates for brotherhood seat 
themselves opposite to one another, their bows and 
arrows being placed across their thighs, ‘ whilst a 
third person waving a sword over their heads 
vociferates curses against any that may break the 
brotherhood’ (Burton, op. cit. i. 114); and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions of sharpening a knife upon it, both join- 
ing in pronouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
breaker (Cameron, op. cit. i. 333). A somewhat 
similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Wakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
Héhnel, Zum Rudolph-See und Stephanie-See, 
Vienna, 1891, p. 341 f.; A. Arkell-Hardwick, An 
eet Trader wn North Kenia, London, 1903, p. 
147). 

15. It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
examples ef the ceremony with which we have 
been dealing, that the blood employed is_not 
always that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
and W. McDougall, ‘The Relations between Men 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ inJAJ, 1901, xxxi. 209 ; 
ef. p. 185). In very many cases it is that of their 
avon (Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488; J. Thomson, 

hrough Masai Land, new ed. London, 1887, p. 
88; Cameron, op. cit. i. 333; Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent, ii. 146, 332). Sometimes the 
‘brothers’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
in the blood of a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Schuver, Reisen im oberen Nilgebiet, Erginzungs- 
heft, No. 72, to Peterm. Mitth. p. 50), or they are 
marked with its blood—the blood of a pig among 
the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. i. 117, 75), of a goat 
among the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, op. cit. 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 
(tb. pp. 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
with et drawn from a bullock’s ear (Le Tcheou- 
Li, ou Rites des Tcheou, tr. from the Chinese by E. 
Biot, Paris, 1851, i. 126, ii. 247f.). Or the blood 
may be that of a human victim, either stupefied 
with drink, as among the wild tribes of Mexico 
(H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of N. America, London, 1875, i. 636, 637 ; 
see below, § 48), or slain, as among the Danoms 
of Borneo (Schwaner, op. cit. ii. 77). 

16. Some of these ceremonies are plainly sacri- 
ficial, and recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
formation of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(iii. 8 [Rawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us that, 

‘when two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third: he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the 
inside of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, takin 
a piece from their dress, dips it in the blood of each, an 


moistens therewith seven stones lying in the midst, calling the 
while on Bacchus and Urania.’ 

Robertson Smith identifies these divinities with 

Orotal and Alilat (Rel. Sem.? p. 316), and observes 
that at Mecca, within historical times, 
‘the form of the oath was that each party dipped their hands 
in a pan of blood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
had substituted the blood of a victim for human blood, but 
they retained a feature which Herodotus had missed, they 
licked the blood as well as smeared it on the sacred stones.... 
The seven stones in Herodotus are, of course, sacred stones, the 
Arabic ansab, Hebrew magséboth, which, like the sacred stones 
at the Ka’ba, were originally Bwtylia, Bethels or god-boxes.’ 
He adds that the essence of the rite was that the parties ‘com- 
mingled their blood, at the same time applying the blood to 
the god or fetish so as to make him a party to the covenant 
also’ (Kinship, etc., pp. 57, 59, 60). 

17. In some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
of garments or weapons or gifts forms a part. 
Thus St. John (op. cat. i. 117), in speaking of the 
Kayans, says that 
‘they sometimes vary the ceremony, though the variation may 
be confined to the Kiniahs, who live farther up the river, and 
are intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is brought and 
placed between the two who are to be joined in brotherhood. 
A chief addresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with a 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast is then killed, and, 
after an exchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig.’ 


So, too, uae J the Wachaga, an exchange and 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 
Das Banturecht, p. 40). Among the Kanowit 
Dayaks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapons’ (St. John, 
op. cit. i. 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, in 
which, having invoked his god, the chief and the 
traveller held the head and legs of a fcwl, while a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, op. cit. p. 195; 
see below, § 20). 

(6) Where blood 1s not employed. 

18. We shall now proceed to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony ; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapuches the compact is made by an exchange of 
names, one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamb to the other to be eaten by bin 
(E. R. Smith, The Araucanians, New York, 1855, 

p. 261, 262; see also E. Poppig, Reise in Chile, 
Bae u. auf die Amazonenstrome wihrend d. 
Jahre 1827-1832, Leipzig, 1835, i. 384f., as to the 
Pehuenches). The Reschidt of Lake Rudolph make 
‘brothers’ with strangers by eating pieces of the 
liver of a sheep together (A. Donaldson Smith, 
Through Unknown African Countries, London, 
1897, p. 297 ; according to v. Héhnel, op. cit. p. 657, 
660, they spit upon the eee and pour milk upon 
it; see ales § 21); and of the Abors it is said 
that they ‘hold as inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food. This 
is called sengmung. Each party to the engagement 
must give to the other some animal tote killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast be held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and that of the magus ceremony 
among the Khoi-Khoin. The parties to the rite 
last mentioned must be relatives. A man, for ex- 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
daughter. On a day fixed, the nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, where it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘navel-cutting’). The animal is divided be- 
tween uncle and nephew, each of whom eats his 
share apart from the other—generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled with the kidney-fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia, London, 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the flesh being eaten 
apart by strangers. After the meal the uncle gives 
the nephew his hand, promises to be a father to 
him, and asks him not to injure him in any way. 
Some days afterwards the uncle gives a feast in 
return. He slaughters an animal in the house of 
his sister—the mother of the man with whom he is 
entering into the magus—and afterwards gives 
him the best of his cows. The covenant draws the 
ties of relationship more closely together, but does 
not form a new bond (C. Wandrer, ‘ Die Khoi- 
Khoin oder Naman,’ in H. S. Steinmetz, Rechtsver- 
hiltnisse von eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika u. 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 315f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘chopping juju.’ A kola 
nut is placed on a brass tray with water poured on 
it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, Benin, 
the City of Blood, London, 1897, p. 100). _ Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or b 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first 1s 
said to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). The Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit into their caste men of an 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (H. H. Risley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41). Among the Mals, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes (#. p. 49). When 
a man of the Murmi—a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
—desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman ofliciates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. ‘The adopted 
brothers may not address or speak of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed ’ (7b. P. 111). A somewhat similar account 
1s given of the Limbus (20. p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasamonians: ‘When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the other to 
drink out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it.? In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(v. Hoéhnel, op. cit. p. 315f.); and it is said of the 
wild tribes of the Nae Hills that, when peace is 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite sides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and appeneahort on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mugs of wine (R. G. 
Woodthorpe, ‘ Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-valled Naga Hills,’ J AJ xi. 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends by taking off a 
great part of their own clothes and putting them 
pie the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 

n Account of Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere, 
London, 1773, ii. 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Raja, that with them an exchange of caps 
is as certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting in the Himalayas, London, 
1854, p. 108); and a similar statement is made re- 
garding the Khamtis (H. B. Rowney, The Wild 
Tribes of India, London, 1882, p. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex- 
change of clothing (Merker, op. cit. 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossarium, ut cit. supr.) ; 
and, according to the same authority (Diss. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joinville (ut cit. supra), where 
mmany other instances will be found), it was the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 
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an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
Diomede (Hom. J2. vi. 235; see Tamassia, op. cit. 
p. 6 ff.) is, of course, familiar. Again, it 1s said of 
the Khamtis that ‘by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends, 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him’ (Rowney, op. cit.); and 
Dalton (op. cit. p. 20) gives a like account of the 
Mishmis. 

21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Reschiat (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit. p. 297, 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost- 
Afrikas, Die materielle Cultur d. Dandkil, Galla, 
u. Somdl, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Héhnel, op. ett. p. 
660). Joseph Thomson gives an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira : 

‘A goat was brought, and, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in uchawi (black magic), and, finally, 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country. The other 
ear was then taken by the Sultan’s ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to us, that 
food would be given, and all articles stolen returned. The 
goat was then killed, and a strip of skin cut off the forehead, 
in which two slits were made.’ The Sultan’s representative 
‘taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint. I had next to take 
the strip, still keeping it on my own finger, and to do the same 
for’ him ‘through the upper slit. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our fingers’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
‘kishogno’ (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba— 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘ Ethnographische 
Notizen iiber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren’ in ZE 
x. 386). Further, Trumbull (op. cit. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority (‘Tod’s Travels,’ Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the Rajput races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers’ together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
phespion of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 

outhern Somali spits on his right hand and rubs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman; and among the Oromé, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47); and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate good-will; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 
roper way of giving solemnity to a league of 
riendship’ (G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, 
tr. by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 205). A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Keymis, Second Voyage to Guiana in 
the year 1596 ; R. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga- 
tions... of the English Nation? ... London, 
1598-1600, ili. 677), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
off Senegambia (E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264); and Grimm 
(op. cit. p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, up. cit. ii. 258 ff., where many 
instances in which saliva is employed are collected). 

23. A remarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to by Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Native Tribes of 
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South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 32ff.). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyeri that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes—agents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 
loyers and enrich themselves. ... When a man has a child 
ro to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tying it up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him; neither 
must he speak to them.’ 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 
li, 254) that, ‘if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible; but yet there must never bs any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit. p. 33). 

24. Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuches, one of the 

arties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives’ (E. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 262; see also Poppig, op. cit. 
i. 384 f. as to the Pehuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names with men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-1864, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and R. W. Felkin, op. cit. i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of bn ag | to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of 1777-1780, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huahine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251)). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamisso, in 
O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Becring’s Straits, London, 1821, 
iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
him); and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f.; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Fly,’ London, 1847, 
i. 209f., where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Caribs 
(Histoire naturelle et morale des Iles Antilles de 
PAmérique*?, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missourt River... im the years 
1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
shuattica Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California ; 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 

aska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 
. . » 11785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N.W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
fiorray (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. 8S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 181). Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia’ in JRGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by rubbing your nose and mentioning 





your name; then rub noses again with names ex- 
changed.’ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
ship by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1838-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51); and de Sainson gives a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette ‘ L’ Astrolabe’: Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents (tb. v. 329); and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work and Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘brothers’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25. Among the Yahgans of oe Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship—uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew—and_ behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘Mceurs et Coutumes des 
Fuégiens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
a@ Anthrop. de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 1882-1883, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Siud-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227; G. Viehe, ‘Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 304; see also J. Kohler, ‘Recht 
d. Herero’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interestin arallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Oraons, ‘ When 
two girls feel a particular penenant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, but are ‘my flower” or 
“my giu” or ‘‘my meet to smile” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Be uan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea (J. Kohler, 
‘Recht der Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and in certain districts of the Abruzzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

26. Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains... in the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
from the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i. 117, 235; see also W J McGee, ‘The Siouan 
' Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur. 
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eau of Hétnology to the... Smithsonian Inst. 
1893-1894, Washington, 1897, p. 178); the exist- 
ence of a similar institution has been noted among 
the Wyandot (First Annual Report . . . 1879- 
1880, em Aen 1881, p. 68), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Histowre de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 14); and J. Adair (The 
History of the American Indians, London, 1775, 
p- 190) says that the Cherokees ‘reckon a friend 
in the same rank with a brother both with regard 
to marriage and any other affair of social life. 
In Fiji, : 
‘instances of persons devoting themselves specially to arms 
are not uncommon. The manner in which they do this is 
singular, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract : 
and the two men entering into it are spoken of as man and 
wife, to indicate the closeness of their military union. By this 
mutual bond the two men paces themselves to oneness of pur- 
pose and effort, to stand by each other in every danger, de- 
fending each other to the death, and, if needful, to die together. 
In the case of one of the parties wishing to become married in 
the ordinary style to one of the other sex, the former contract 
is duly declared void’ (T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fijt and the 
Fijians, ed. G. 8.-Rowe?, London, 1860, L 45-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan tribes : 

‘Individuals enter into engagements to support each other in 
specific enterprises, or in all cases that may arise. These alli- 
ances are called Goondees, and they may include any number 
of persons. The connexion between two persons in the same 
Goondee is reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
bound to give up all they have, and even their lives, for each 
other. A Goondee between two chiefs is not dissolved even by 
a war between their tribes ; they may even join in the battle, 
but as soon as the contest is over their friendship is renewed. 
Goondees also take place between tribes’ (M. Elphinstone, An 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul... mew ed. London, 
1839, ii. 4). 

With these brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic ‘Soldurii’ and ‘ Ambacti,’ whom Czsar 
(de Bell. Gall. iii. 22, vi. 15) mentions. 

27. Throughout all Circassia there exist frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which ‘are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the fine of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
‘as ea as if they were brothers in reality’ (J. 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia during 
the years 1837-1839, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
members of a fraternity are regarded as spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage (id. 
p. 347). 

28. J. Macgillivray (Narrative of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to be bound 
to assist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to be the white man’s kotaiga—the 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
“younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Howitt, op. cit. pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it subsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to be classed not with blood-brotherhood, but 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the Klaarwater Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 
J. Burchell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, il. 555; cf. R. F. Burton, op. cit. ii. 
55; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29. In this connexion a curious belief of the 
Algonquins may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 
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friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants/(S. de Champlain, Gwures, ed. 
by C. H. Laverdiére, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair (op. cit. pp. 183-184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the bones of a relative with those of an enemy or 
even of a stranger (cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship, 
pp. 314, 315). a , 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. ae ties 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relations into which the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
ob the ‘ brothers.’ Livingstone (Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 526) tells us that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blood from one of the small arteries. 
“You were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation.’ Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the spirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one another no longer by name, but as ‘my man’ 
(J. Kohler, ‘Recht d. Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vergl. 
Rechtsw. xiv. 366; cf. Brooke, op. cit. ii. 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision (boguera) is ob- 
served by the Bechuanas and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi. All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
band (mopato) recognize ‘a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and address 
each other by the title of molekane, or ‘ comrade.’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe he is directed to 
the mopato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe he belongs and does duty as a member’ 
(Livingstone, op. cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 

tudes sur la langue séchuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the Basutos). Again, among the Kurnai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other’s wife as ‘ wife,’ and each other’s chil- 
dren as ‘child.’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
Howitt, Kamilarot and Kurnai, Melbourne, etc., 
1880, pp. 198-199). With this tie may be com- 
pared the relation between lads and those who 
operate on them in the initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 248, 260). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, boys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other’s 
sisters (Rep. of Camb. Anthr. Exp.to Torres Straits, 
v. 211). It may be noted that at Nukahiva, pro- 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World during the 
years 1803-1807, London, 1813, i. 121). 

31. Among the Wakamba, the relation of pro- 
tector and protégé is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to his protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be- 
tween them, that the protégé is made free of the 
house and the wife of (se protector (Hildebrandt, 
loc. cit. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 247 4729; H. Ewald, Die Alterthiimer 
d. Volkes Israel’, Gottingen, 1866, p. 26) and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow (H. Somerset, 
Adventures in Caffraria, London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled in this connexion, as well as a 
practice of some Australian tribes in swearing 
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friendship (G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions 
of Discovery in North-West and Western Australia, 
London, 1841, ii. 342; ef. Spencer-Gillen », pp. 556, 
560; but see R. Brough Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria, London, 1878, i. 514). Hildebrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
lips to a woman’s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
soluble bond between himself and her tribe, which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him (Joc. cit. supra). 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs. 

32. We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution—to the countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church. Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. 8. Krauss (Sette und Brauch 
d. Stidslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest otters 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties of the ‘brothers.’ He ee them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but S. Ciszewski (Kiinstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft bei den Siidslaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-68) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§ 40 below.) 

33. We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro- 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines, Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op. cot. p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘per arma,’ known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several fronds as witnesses. They lay their arms 
crosswise on the floor, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
exchange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34. According to Medacovié (cited by Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship—the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘little brotherhood.’ Itis constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘brothers’ exchange gifts; 
and he who first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘ Brothers’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 

rayer while they stand under the stola, and, 
forbs drunk wine from the chalice to which atl 
set their lips at the same time, they eat a crum 
o: the presi receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thrice; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, kissing one another, and exchanging 

ifts, A. Fortis (Viaggio in Dalmazia, Venice, 
1774, i. 58 ff.) tells us that he was present in 
the church of Perusié when a union between two 
young Morlak girls was solemnized on the steps of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of this sort between persons of different sexes were 
less common than they had been in the past. 
According to Krauss (op. cit. p. 641), the ‘sisters’ 
are always together—in church, at work, and in 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and orna- 


ments, and address one another as ‘little sister,’ | 
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‘my gold,’ ‘my little fawn.’ No relationship 
could be more intimate or more affectionate (see 
§ 25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 

35. In some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed without wine-drinking or witnesses; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the rite exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Church. In some districts the 
ceremony resembley (sat of a marriage (Ciszewski, 
op. cit. pp: 35-36). 

36. All the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to each. 
Each lays his right hand on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar with crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 
he duties of the brothers are laid down, and 

od’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 
act exchanges the crosses and candles which the 

rothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place (ib. p. 37). 

37. It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
with a small cord which he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and lays them on 
their heads; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty (ib. p. 38; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38. Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforward regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry ; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men with men, b 
men with women, or by women with women (id. 

. 39). 

y 39. In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking wine, and b 
exchanging gifts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to which the whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the brothers make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents—very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry (1b. pp. 54-59). 

40. From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied with notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 

ear, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage (1. pp. 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs (ib. pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same hol 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, wit 
needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thenceforward they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations, After this exchange 
of biood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of twigs, 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another 
presents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewed—the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion was the younger brother’s guest, being now 
his host (7b. p. 44 f., and see § 32 above). J 

43. In Bulgatia, a bond of brotherhood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in the corre- 
sponding month in different years, and also twin 
children, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other. 
A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices; be- 
tween foster-brothers; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of their marriage (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 4-22, 
101 fi.). 

42. Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 84 ff.) supplies two in- 
stances in which the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command; and Krauss (op. 
cit. p. 633) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood with another, he will deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see below, § 46). 

43. Another form of brotherhood mentioned by 
Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 72 ff.) and Krauss (op. cit. p. 
$32) is that made between a man who isin extreme 
danger and another to whom he appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss (op. cit. p. 638). A girl who has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to be her brother. He is bound to guard 
her as if she were his own sister; and, were ‘he to 
illtreat her, he would be regarded as a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modern Greece. 

44. It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Roman lawgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion. A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7c. de Hered. Instit. 6. 24) is in the 
following terms : 


‘Nec apud peregrinos fratrem sibi quisquam per adoptionem 
facere poterat. Cum igitur quod patrem tuum voluisse facere 
dicis irritum sit, portionem hereditatis, quam is adversus quem 
supplicas velut adoptatus frater heres institutus tenet, restitui 
tibi curae habebit praeses provinciae.’ 


It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood with 
that of adoption, and that the former, which was 
completely foreign to Roman ideas, was treated as 
if it were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force. The same view received 
effect in a collection of Syro-Roman laws (Syrisch- 
romisches Rechtsbuch, revised and edited ite K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to the 5th cent. of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
popes of brotherhood with another so that the 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact. For their wives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the llth cent. refused to 
Tecognize ddeAgporoita, or adeA¢owolnots, or adedgo- 
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romnota as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Chace sont her monks; and the argu- 
ment against it wideh found most favour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century: 
h Ogors pipet rv plow, n vos dé ulov emeyryy Io Ke 
bia -yervijtews, adeAporoitay dé ovdapids. Still, the 
ceremony was practised frequently and in n.any 
places ; and although the Church forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rites. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a mvevparich ddehporys, 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, ve cit. p D. 255- 
256; Tamassia, op. cit. p. 63 ff.; Robertson mith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien iiber die kiinstliche Verwandt- 
schaft’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. v. 438 ; Ciszewski, 


op. cit. p. 69). . 
ay, Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals. 4 

45. We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thus, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into it with women (Krauss, op. cit. pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and women with women (2d. p. 
641); and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Ordons, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 
§ 25), and the Swahili (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). Nor 
are these compacts always confined to mortals, if 
we may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Ragusa to those whom they regard as 
witches (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 69-71; ef. Frazer, 
Golden Bough?, London, 1900, iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed with a 
dead enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 
‘it is treated with the greatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their language is 
capable are abundantly lavished on it; the most dainty morsels 
are thrust into its mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tribe of its 
captors, its spirit must be always with them; sirih leaves and 
betelnuts are given to it,—and, finally, a cigar is frequently 
placed between its ghastly and pallid lips. None of this dis- 
gusting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
but all to propitiate the spirit by kindness’ (H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848, p. 207). 

46. This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat- 
ment of the dead bear by some of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Charlevoix (op. cit. v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the bowl: and, having filled the 
animal’s jaws with smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the bear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macrai 
(‘ Account of the Kookies or Lunctas’ in Asiati: 
Researches, London, 1803, vii. 189) as to the re- 
venge which the tribesmen take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture‘, London, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk-tale we read 
of a bad man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts (LJ, London, 1883, i. 309) ; and in Sarawak 
& man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. There- 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose and 
W. McDougall, op. cit. p. 190 f.; see above, § 42), 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact. 

47. In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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upon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, op. cit. p. 
452 ; Schwaner, op. cit. i. 214-215; Ee ‘Das 
Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach further in the fatidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘going under the turf,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
- cit. p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 

ahgans, Oradons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not themselves only, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, op. ci. p. 313) ; 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wie peoples of the he be hills (Woodthorpe, op. cit. 
p- 211), the natives of the Bismarck eee co 0) 
(E. Sorge, ‘Nissan-Inseln in Bismarck-Archipel.’ 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
op. cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
* Das Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts in the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the ‘ brothers’; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, 

. 488 f.), Ceramese (Riedel, op. cit. pp. 128-129), and 

ulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p. 1)). 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
(op. cit. i. 636-637). He says of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make ‘a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It is, of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, ¢.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
‘tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his “‘ friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin’ (Rel. Sem.? p. 315; see Herod. iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slavs each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his chosen brother, the brotherhood being 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624; Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 99-101); and, among 
the Somali and Oromé, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact. 

49. It is clear from what has already been said 
that the rights and duties which spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a formal de- 
elaration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the Oraons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 25). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18); while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to establish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). 
In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfull 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 

‘the drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
in the ceremony are thereby bound together in friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible’ (see above, § 2). . 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 
‘assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, 
The Northern Tribes, p. 698, cf. p. 556ff.). ‘Sometimes, for 
the same purpose, blood is drawn from the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasions @ man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have oi mouth forced open and the blood poured into it’ (1b. 
p- 598). 

Among the Hungarians of the 9th cent. the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Schwandtner, Scriptores 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 


‘the contracting Bene bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the blood of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The blood of each is 
supposed to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
invoked to prevent treachery’ (Smeaton, op. cit. pp. 168-169). 


The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks (Emin Pasha in Central Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a league or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation of South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melang- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gifts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to be friendly and injure the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Whitehead, Eaplor. of 
M. Kina Bahu, N. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 123). 

o. The members of the companionships of the 
old Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to be 
ae friends to each other, or more than 

rothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ (1 RBEW, p. 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state- 
ments regarding other tribes will be found). So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘ goondees’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see above, § 26); and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (7b.)—a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of the’ bond of the 
‘nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
East Africa, London, 1856, p. 124). The parties to 
the blood-rite among the Balonda become ‘ perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Missionary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488) ; and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Felkin, op. cit. i. 41; cf. 
Grant, op. cit. p. 271; F. L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan, p. 91) that, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him. ‘This 
contract is never broken.’ Among the Somali and 
Oromé, the saliva, ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 


‘is of the utmost force. It covers not merely an agreement of 
peace or truce, but also a promise of mutual assistance in peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal rights. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tribes. If one is a private individual, the immediate 
family and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 
I never heard of the blood-covenant being broken. The blood- 
covenant gives even a foreigner every right which he would 
have if born a member of the tribe’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 314). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 7 

51. In certain cases the relation of brotherhood 
operates asa bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
the Cherokees-(see above, § 26) that they ‘reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both with 
regard to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
So, too, Lery (‘ Historia navigationis in Bresiliam, 
cap. 16, in De Bry, Americae tertia pars, Frankfort, 
1592) says that among certain Brazilian tribes 
‘nemo eorum matrem, sororem, vel filiam in uxorem ducit; 
reliquorum ratio nulla habetur; patruus neptem ducit; atque 
ita deinceps. Tamen... nemo filiam aut sororem sui Atou- 
rassap matrimonio sibi jungere potest. Is autem Atowrassap 


dicitur cujus tanta est cum quodam necessitudo ut bona inter 
utrumque sint communia.’ 


In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Haddon, JAJ xix, 411-412, 315, 356); nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pela cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly associations of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, op. cit. 

. 128-129, 446-447 ; see above, § 14). Among the 

urmi a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(see above, § 18); it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 

recluded by the closeness of the connexion from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Studien u. 
Beobachtungen aus der Siidsee, Brunswick, 1899, 
p- 26); and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngia-ngiampe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, among 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modern ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, we should be able to construct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has passed. Thus, in some cases, the relationship 
does not constitute a bar to marriage; in some, it 
makes a marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, but between their children; 
while, in Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
but between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the time of the 
ceremony (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 86, 94, 99-100; see 
above, § 38). We have in the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds; but that the rela- 
tives are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from the principals is shown i the fact 
that they may not intermarry. 

52, According to Forbes, if one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its owner. Nothing 
is withheld from him; even his friend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a jchild born of such a union would 
be regarded by the husband as his’ (op. cit. p. 452). 
By the terms of the compact of the fatidrad the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property ; 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar, 
i, 190). So, too, the members of the omapanga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Chamisso, 
‘brothers’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit. i. 201-202 ; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis (Polynesian Rescarches, Lon- 
don, 1831, iii. 124) observes that the wife of every 
individual is the wife also of his tazo, or friend ; 
and an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 1796-1798, m 
the ship ‘ Duff, commanded by Capt. James Wilson, 
London, 1799, p. 359), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a ¢aio ‘must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considered as his own sisters, and incest is held in 
abhorrence by them ; nor will any temptation en- 
gage them to violate this bond of purity.’ Further, 
it is said, on the testimony of Lieut. Corner, a 

revious observer, that the relation of taio formed 

etween persons of different sexes operated as an 
absolute bar to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Corner’s evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time (2. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Roman law (see above, 
§ 44) point to a compact, the parties to which held 
their wives and children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53. We have seen in the preceding dace that 
the form of the rite by which the bond is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
eases the use of blood is the only requisite; in 
some it is an essential element; im some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the question presents itself— 
Is the blood-rite the original type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itself but one of the 
forms in which the need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression ? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
use of the blood, while it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts; and it 
has been argued that a form in which the perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient without the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, which has lost what was originally 
essential and retained only what was originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case: for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony; but there is no evidence to that effect. 
Now, in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of different 
ways. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or garments or weapons or rings of the skins 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake hands smeared with blood, or let the blood 
mingle as it falls to the ground. Orthey join in hold- 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold branches 
while an imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is being let. Or one of them rubs the other with 
his saliva ; or a father makes his child ngia-ngiampe 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
case of companions in arms; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas to regard ‘the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts’ 
(H. Spencer, Demers of Sociology, London, 1879, 
li. § 346), even when the parts are separated from it 
(cf. E. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition de l’inceste et ses 
origines,’ L’année sociologique, i. 51); and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta, 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected with 
the man himself; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in either case. 
As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be out of place to indicate here a feature 
of primitive ‘giving’ which sharply distinguishes 
it Sat its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said of the Western Eskimo—that 
‘a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edin., 1903, p. 18). But it seems probable 
that this conception has its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 
‘Payment,’ says Hartland (op. cit. ii. 75; cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him’; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was offered to them (see GIFTS). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Spencer, Joc. cit.; see 
Hartland, op. cit. ii. 55-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct which demands 
an absolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
,outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
. voluntaril 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood-brotherhood ‘is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan: my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either perky to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all his kin 
(F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion?, London, 1902, p. 99; cf. W. R. Smith, 
. 315). 
si We seem, at first sight, at all events, to be in 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of all, we have what we may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of man 
forms; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


or involuntarily into a relation in- 


the ‘kinship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains all forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op. cit. 
ii, p. 248ff.; esp. p. 257). It must be admitted 
that the evidence which bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some respects, very im- 
erfect. Not infrequently we are supplied with 
ull details of the ceremonies performed, while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we are told what is 
its operation, but not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazilian 
Atourassap, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to be hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘kinship-theory’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
bind only those persons who are parties to the com- 
act. Thus, the Yahgans of Cape Horn enter into 
ormal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves in a distinctive fashion, and b 
assuming one or other of the titles of blood- 
relationship (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of as man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact which subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-ngiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, as 
among the Cherokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinyeri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The eftect of 
the dacu-relationship will be noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony; but there are cases in which it - 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are affected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treachery; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of kins; and the same obser- 
vations apply to those who join in ‘going under 
the turf’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and ‘Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman binds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52); and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio beg that of the Wakamba fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Thus friend 
is identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, in its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamba is peculiar, The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tector’s wife and house, and a claim on the og dd 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§ 31). Here the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at the same time accompanied by privi- 
leges which are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that this instance presents to us the 
two theories in combination—the theory that the 
parties are made one, with the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen, with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist- 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to be 
concluded—the Kahe, for example—and meets 
there a Kahe woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of witnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast.. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, having been cut by one of the witnesses, 
smears the blood from her wound on a piece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative and the Kahe headman make protesta- 
tions of mutual goodwill, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op. cié. p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggests an explanation of the fact that 
among the Mapuches, a father, by ees) a 
stranger his son’s Jacu, or namesake, adopts him 
into his family (E. R. Smith, op. eit. pp. 260-262 ; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories above men- 
tioned has yielded to the second—that the ‘kin- 
ship-theory ’ has displaced the ‘identity - theory.’ 
Further, it is not without significance that, so far 
as we know, the blood-rite, as productive of a 
relationship which extends to the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rudest peoples, such 
as the Yahgans of Cape Horn, the Botocudos, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
dwarf races of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Australia, while the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties which affect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

54, Plainly it is matter of no small difficulty 
to determine what is the relation of these two 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which the evidence points. Now, it 
seems to show that the relation with which we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kins. e are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie which held men together in the 
earliest times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do assert is that primarily and essentially 
this relation was strictly personal to the parties to 
it. They might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external circumstances, or they might enter 
into it of their own free will. They might be 
kinsmen, as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, Whether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
fellows, possessed of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each had 
a right to share the other’s wife and property ; 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 
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by a brother or of a daughter by a father was pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their origin to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood-relationship, were plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized ; and this ex- 
planation would appear most natural when the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond. Accordingly it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, where circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinship-theory ’ gradually encroached 
upon the ‘identity-theory ’ and finally usurped its 

ace. 
F 55. What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which supports the compact? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institution with which we are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of two 
parts—of an asseveration that what is said is true, 
or that what is undertaken will be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to bear 
witness to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as weapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to symbolize the 
evil which will fall upon the perjured person—he 
will be cut down with a sword, or pierced with an 
arrow, or run through with a spear. What Poly- 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oath with which the 
treaties between Rome‘and Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
by the gods of their country. The Romans swore 
‘in accordance with ancient custom’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quirinus. He who made 
oath ‘ according to ancient custom’ took a stone in 
his hand and said—‘ If I keep faith, may I fare 
well; but if I knowingly deceive, then may I, 
while all other men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laws, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I now cast out this 
stone’; and, with these words, he cast the stone 
away. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of two forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to be witnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is thrown 
away to pee the fate of the false swearer (see 
H, A. A. Danz, Der sacrale Schutz, Jena, 1857, 
p. 13ff; O. Schrader, Reallexikon d. indogerm. 
Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 168; cf. 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 897; B. W. Leist, Graco-italische 
Rechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226f., 703f.). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Thus, in the Indian 
form, the man who took the oath by touching him- 
self drew down the powers of evil upon his head 
(Schrader, op. cit. p. 167); and, in old Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought him into 
relation either with the gods whom he invoked, or 
with the punishment which followed upon perjury. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
and it was in accordance with a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sword ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. cit. p. 895 f., where 
many other forms will be found). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how the perjurer 
would be dealt with—‘ Juppiter populum Romanum 
sic ferito, he hune porcum hic hodie feriam ; 
tantoque magis ferito, quanto magis potes pollesque’ 
(Livy, i. 24. 8). See on oaths A. HL Post, rundriss 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and 
eee 1895, ii. 478 ff., and art. OATHS. 

50. When we turn to the bond of friendship, and 
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examine the cases in which blood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 13, 
14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a ‘ witness’ of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 
§ 14, and cf. § 33); and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any direct appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 53). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts,—of a blood-rite effecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite with the operation 
of an oath,—while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusuns, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
which the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion, Junker’s (op. 
cit. p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on the chest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipes 
the blood off the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which he after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words: ‘If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MJ, London, 1908, ii. 206 ff., 
566 ff.). We have, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. That the same principle operates 
in eases in which the blood of the parties is not em- 
bee appears from such instances as that of the 

ni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, and touch- 


ing themselves ceremoniously with it before they 


eat (see above, § 18); or as that of the natives of 
Shira, where the ‘ brothers’ hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 


_ formation of the compact is due not to the volition 


of the parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character—the union between them is so com- 
plete—that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
of evil consequences to the man who breaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother’ is that which follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Still, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 


LitgrATURE.—J. Kohler, ‘Studien iiber die kiinstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtswissenschast, Stuttgart, 
1884, v. 415 ff.; G. Tamassia, L’Affratellamento, Turin, 1886; 
H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, London, 1887; A. H. 
Post, Studien zur Entwicklungageschichte des Famtlienrechte, 
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zewski, Kiinstliche Verwandtschaft bet den Stidslaven, Leipzig, 
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BROTHERHOODS.—Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or mother as one 
or more other persons; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids together address their unknown 
brother Joseph: ‘Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 
4215), In theology, the term is metaphoricall 
applied in two senses: the general sense in whic. 
all men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St. Peter says, 
‘Honour all men ; love the brotherhood’ (1 P 2?"); 
and the particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations—the only one that implies 
equality —there being no difference between brothers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sakyamuni to the 
Buddhist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the world by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In ner fa the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
general idea involved in these communities or 
brotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly tothe contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and asceticism—an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gompa, or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the most ancient and famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chandra Has in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a two-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lhumpo is another, 
and a sketch of it has been published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there are said 
to be 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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temple covered in with tiles of gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the British provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described: The 
monastery at Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the Sri ee spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
difficult path, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874. monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of the hall is a wheel 5 feet in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out- 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col. Paske witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang- of what is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a monastery and shuffle past it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classes, 
and every son of a respectable family spends a 
year in one of them—a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several English 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (ii. 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says: ‘They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 

ods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 
rink from ape of brass, which they scour every 
day; nor is this custom practised by some and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor any other impurity may be found 
upon them when engaged in the service of the 
gods The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
yblus, and are not permitted to wear any other 
arments or other shoes. They wash themselves 
in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, and a great quantity of 
beef and geese is allowed each of them every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them; but they 
may not taste of fish... . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom one is chief priest; and when any one of 
them dies, his son is put in his place.’ 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Christianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Frontonius established the first ‘laura’ in the year 
151 at Nitria. Im the early part of the 4th 
cent. the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctity of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community; 
and that under Apollonius sonsisted of 500 indi- 
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viduals. The name Dér el-Bahari signifies ‘the 
convent of the North.’ : 

From Egypt the practice speedily spread te 
Rome and to Gaul; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasquet enumerates not fewer than 21 
different orders. ; 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows :—(1) Four orders of monks: the Benedic- 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.D.; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent. ; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the llth. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular: 
the Augustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders : those of the Knights of St. John and 
the Knights Templar. (4) Four orders of Friars: 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars; the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 13th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars: the Brethren de Penitentia; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St. Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars; the Crutched Friars; the 
Bethlehemite Friars; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century. ] 

The expression ‘ brotherhood’ was also anciently 
applied to Gilds. The popular assemblies in the 
Cinque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Guestling. Before the passing of the Judicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
serjeants were always addressed by the judges in 
court as ‘ brother.’ 

See COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES, MONASTICISM. 

LiTgraTuRE.—F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 1904; 
Lady Amherst of Hackney, Sketch of Egyptian History, 1904 ; 
S. C. Rijnhart, With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple, 1901 ; 
Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new ed. 1904; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, 1905; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, 1889. 

E. W. BRABROOK. 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist).—See Love 
(Buddhist). 


BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).—The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier systems had 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, ¢.g., Ex 234, Lv 1938, Dt 
221-4 241-15, To 4, etc.; cf. art. ‘Brotherly Love’ 
in JE). Even the ‘Golden Rule’ had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mt 7), and the association of the Christian 
with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt 7% 22%) and by His Apostles (Ro 
13°, Ja 2°). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed Tacial prejudice. 
For the practical realization of what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. 

1. The teaching of Jesus.—(a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt 57-* 8-48 712, Mk 10%, Lk 10% ete.), but 
assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
adekpds in Mt 5% 78 1815-8 ete., and ef. 238). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (22+); and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest expression 
and its unerring criterion (25, Mk 9%: 57, Lk 68 ; 
ef. Jn 13% 15% 12), No formal devotion granta 
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exemption from the claims of justice and mercy 
(Mt 23% 15%), To be wron g in one’s relations with 
a brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God (5%: 24 2545), 

(6) There is a noble universalism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord. In His thought the term 
‘neighbour’ loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imposed b 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (71%) irrespective of race (Lk 105-87), of social 
status (14! 18), of character (Mt 5“-), and even of 
personal relationships (5“, Lk 6%). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3%, Jn 13% 151%), 
all childven of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writings.—(a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love in our Lord’s own teach- 
on re-asserted in that of His Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, Me Ro 12”, He 1313, 1 P 122, 1 Jn 34 4%), 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4°). Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of worship (9pyoxela) or from that of 
piety (evc¢éBea), love is to be the inevitable out- 
come of religion (see Ja 1”, 2 P 1”), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical influence in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Philem 1%), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother’ as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th 1‘ etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8%, Ja 19, 1 Jn 2%). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘the brotherhood’ appears 
to have been recognized before A.D. 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (1 P 217 59). 

(d) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘the royal law’ (Ja 28). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 13!-5); its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Ro 13%, Gal 5%). 
It is, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2)4}8), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2°" 31.14 
4’ 51). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 
Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be- 
tween the two points of view, it may be argued: 
(a) that the prevalent sense of dde\¢és in the NT 
is that of ‘ Galicen istatiaas ’—a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, ¢.g., 1 Co 5 6%); (8) that 
‘ the love required frequently refers to the brother- 
hood of believers only (Ro 12, 1 Th 4°, He 13}, 
1 P 1” 217 38); and (y) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13, 
152). On the other hand, it is aus clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6” and 1 Th 5", 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Ro 12” shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited 2 His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood—the inner circle, 
which comprised their fellow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specifically distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal 6", 2 P 1’). 
Yet, though there may be special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P 17). 

3. The practice of the Early Church.—Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point. (a) The Love-feast and the 
Lord’s Supper.—The early disciples used to share 
in a common meal, which was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2#- 46 62207, and Tertullian’s famous passage, 
Apol. 39). At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co 11”, and Ign. 
Smyr. 8; and cf. art. AGAPE). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co 11”, Jude}2, 2 P 2!%)—a fact which, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after the separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as the Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10!”), In the 18th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re- 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(6) Hospitality.—The circumstances of the age 
in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment of strangers was the duty 
not mereiy of the ‘ bishop’ (1 Ti 3’, Tit 18), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
feligw. Chiviselans (1 P 4°, 3Jn°-8); but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conception of the duty was also appreciated (Ro 121, 
He 13!:2, 1 Ti5”; Clem. Rom. 1). See HOSPITALITY. 

(c) Charity.—The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Churcli’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Ro 12, He 61, 1 Jn 317-8, and probably Ac 9%), 
although the limitation is not aleare named (see 
He 135). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. Paul’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 15%, 2 Co 8-5 etc.). See CHARITY. 

(d) The ‘communism’ of the Early Church.—It 
was in connexion with such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment was undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as the ‘ communism’ 
of the Early Church. ‘And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and they 
sold their possessions and guods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2 ; 
cf. also 4%). We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. 

‘There is,’ in the words of Peabody (Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question, p. 24), ‘no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 

ractice, as though enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
instance of communal ownership is cited in the Book of Acts; 
but, on the other hand, the mother of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac 1212), and voluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by ‘‘ every man according to his ability” (1129), 
The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co 97, 1 Co 162), . . . In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepeated manifesta- 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the first glow of their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other’s possessions, which was thus for the 
moment a sign of their perfect brotherhood, was even then no 


formal or compulsory system.’ (See Ac 54; cf., further, art. 
ComMUNITY OF Goops, 


It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope of a speedy Parousia, the rapid growth of 
the Church, and the presence of unworthy members 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Moulton’s essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, pp. 214-216). 

4. Later development.—The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
of human life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 

ression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
ions the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modern concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 

ess, working towards a reformed society securely 

ased upon truth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father- 
hood of God, only when. the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, will the principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at Jength have been built upon earth. 

LirgratuRE.—Harnack and Hermann, The Social Gospel 
Coe Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901) ; 

estcott, Soccal Aspects of Christianity (1887); Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909); Keeble (ed.), The Social 
Teaching of the Bible (1909); artt. ‘ Brotherly Love’ and ‘ Love’ 
in HDB, and ‘ Brotherhood’ and ‘ Love’ in DCG. 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS —See Fammy. 


BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
etc.—See BRETHREN OF THE Common Luirn, 
etc. 


BROWNISM.—1. Life of founder.—Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Born about 1550,+ of his earlier years nothing is 
known, but he appears to have entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572.t The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness.§ The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of Puritan influence; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of those ‘known and 
counted forward in religion.’|| In other words, 
he was concerned about ‘the woeful and lament- 
able state of the Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘debated’ those things ‘in him- 
self and with others,’ and ‘suffered some trouble 
about them’ from opponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for the space of three years**—having a ‘special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘in such 
awe and good order as all the townsmen where 
he bapent gave him witness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘bent himself to search and find out the matters 
of the Church’; he ‘laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school and the town’; tt in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was ‘ presently discharged.’ For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘ with great 
good will and favour of the townsmen tt till’ an 


* The family is described as ‘ancient and worshipful.’ For 
full accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Historical Society, vol. ii. no. 3. 

t An inference from the fact that he was over 80 at the time 
of his death in 1633. 

{ Masters, History of Corpus Christi College, p.9. There is 
some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 
—the one in 1557, the other in 1565. 

§ See Strype’s Parker, 1821, bk. iii. (sub. 1548). 

|| See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
ls in the Congregationalist tor 1882; the original is in the 


Lambeth Library. 
1b. ile tt Perhaps Stamford. 
t} Tradition says Islington, but his residence there was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, he 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
with the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard me was 
most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed him— 
‘with others’—to expound in his house ‘that part 
of Scripture which was used to be read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish.’ This led to his 
being ‘ moved’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
with consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,’ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to be ‘tried’ (7.e. examined) yy 
the Bishops, and to ‘suffer their power, thou 

unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth.’+ But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him; and when Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘seals were gotten him by his brother’ t 
—apparently three times over—he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. e preached to his Cambridge congrega- 
tion for ‘about half a year,’ but refused to take 
charge of them, because ‘he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘the Kingdom of God was not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few’;|| and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘sent back 
the ‘stipend’ they had ‘ gathered’ for him, ‘and 
gave warning of his departure.’ His next sphere 
was in Norfolk—where some very forward ** were 
said to be. He lodged with Robert Harrison,tt 
master of an hospital in Norwich; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighbourhood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop.tt{ Another result, however, was 
the gathering of a ‘company’ who agreed to join 


time after he ‘conformed’ in 1585. The statement (Strype’s 
Parker, bk. iv., sub. 1571) that he became chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk before 1571 is due to the confounding of him 
with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy Council between 
1571 and 1591. Nor is there any proof of his identity with the 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree’s Plot’ (ib. bk. iv., 
sub. 1574), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) ‘con- 
aes Heit the Vice-Chancellor for Puritan leanings in 1572 

. bk. iv.). 

* Rev. Richard Greenham, ‘a man renowned for his care, 
pietie and paines ; and for his singular dexteritie in comfortin 
afflicted consciences’ (see dedication of works to James 1. (1612]). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

t Most likely his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Casterton in 1591 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued—on 6th and 7th June 
1579 respectively—one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach (Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 1906, p. 5). 

§ Later he parted with it (7.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. But 
Pte, he was not ordained. 

True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne did 
nee poreer, his conception of a Church, but worked it out for 
meelf. 

“| About the same time he ‘fell sick,’ and during his illness 
was served by an ‘officer named Bancroft’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop's letter forbidding him to preach. 

** Immigrants from the Low Countries were numerous in and 
near Norwich—including some Anabaptists(Blomefield, Norfolk, 
1805-10, vol. ii. pp. 282, 292-3). Lollard influence was also 
strong (see, ¢.g., map in Trevelyan’s England in the Age of 
Wyclif, 1899, p. 352). 

tt A Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views, 
They went to Middelburg hy Ser and there disagreed. He 
died before 1588 (Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations ; see also 
Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. cap. 35). 

tt See his (t.e. Freke, Bishop of Norwich) letters to Burghley, 
April 19 and August 2, 1581 (Lansdowne MSS, xxxiii. 18, 20) 
Burghley was a distant kinsman to Browne. 
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cee, on the basis of his teaching, for Church 
fellowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the 
following effect : * 

(1) That they would ‘keep and seek agreement’ one with 
another under Christ’s laws. 

(2) That they did choose, and would obey, certain to ‘teach 
them and watch for the salvation of their souls,’—having had 
due ‘trial and testimony ' of their fitness. t 

(3) That they would hold regular meetings for ‘ prayer, thanks- 
giving, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying—either 

y all men which had the gift, or by those who had the special 
charge before others.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member of the Church to 
‘protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, etc., as he 

occasion, but yet in due order.’ 

(5) That they would ‘further the Kingdom of God in them- 
selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

(6) That they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testifying voices in debating matters’; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers’; ‘for separ- 
ating clean from unclean’; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
ship’; ‘for presenting the daily success of the Church and the 
wants thereof’; ‘for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation’ ; 
‘for pane an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it)—after once or twice warning or rebuke.’ 

This took place at Norwich,t probably early in 
the apring. of 1581, and marks the formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England.§ The ‘cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated b 
Browne’s own report|| of a conversation whic 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that Browne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any oe justify or tolerate it,’ cannot 
‘do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that 
‘Parishes guided either by such preachers or by 
the Bishops’ and their ‘ officers’ cannot ‘ be lawful 
and the Churches of God’; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘call or win men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘blind 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, ¢.g., is a 
specimen: ‘Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
‘*Hail, King of the Jews,” and bow the knee 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders 
and popish government as dung on His face. You 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof...’ Declamation in this strain made 
a sensation. The common people of Bury St. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
‘assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to 
hear him.’7 But it also led to his imprisonment 
by the Bishop ‘upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine.’ Released at 
the instance of his kinsman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
mission, he presently found himself ‘a prisoner 

* See True and Short Declaration, pt. ii. 

+ This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (prob- 
ably as teacher), etc., were then chosen. 

1 Browne speaks of his ‘coming to Norwich, and how the 
company there joined together.’ 

§ The Independent Church of Richard Fitz (1571) hardly 
(perhaps) deserves the name, and the next was not formed till 
1592, in Nicholas Lane, London. 

\ True and Short Declaration. 

4] Freke’s letter to Burghley (April 19, 1581), Lansdowne 


MSS, xxxiii. 13. 
** Letter to Freke (April 21, 1581). See Fuller, Church 


History, vol. v. p. 63 (Brown’s ed.). 


at London.’* MHarrison, too, was imprisoned + 
with others of the Church. So ‘at lust, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of England.’{ The place 
selected (possibly because of Thomas Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middelburg ;§ and thither 
the greater portion|| of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, transferred them- 
selves —near the end of 1581. In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outward hindrance, but it broke down woe- 
fully under the stress of inward disabilities. 
Two years later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
a bold front, was on his way to Scotland—accom- 
anied by just four or five men and their families. 

he rest of his career need not be dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1583-4, 
and was soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Presbytery—maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘ wit- 
nesses at baptism were not a thing indifferent, but 
simply evil’; alleging (on the 21st) that ‘the whole 
discipline of Scotland was amiss’; and acknow- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
books exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson were deputed to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King—Browne, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browne, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to have re- 
turned to Stamford; then to have gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This was about March 
1585 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he betrayed the crushing effect upon him of 
several months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
‘conformity’ to the Established Church.tt Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
lived, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1585-6, when his father, not having found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove him ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful— 
since there is proof that later in the year (April 
19th, May 5th, June 25th) both he and his wife 
were three times cited—on a charge of non-attend- 
ance at church—in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchwardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated.tt 
The next certain fact is his appointment on 
November 2lst as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark §§—an uneasy situa- 
tion, which he had vacated before June 20, 1589, 
when Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and ‘some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘hath now a good time’ been an obedient 
son of the Church.|||| Two years later, ‘on the 


* True and Short Declaration. 

t Harrison, A little Treatise upon the first verse of the 122nd 
Psalm . . ., 1583, Introduction (Lambeth Library). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

§ After Scotland and ‘Jersey or Guernsey’ had been pro- 
proposed and waived aside by Browne (ib.). 

|| Some remained behind and still continued as a Church 
called the ‘ Elder Sister ’ (see George Johnson, Discourse of some 
Troubles, 1603). 

q True and Short Declaration, pt. iii. 

** Calderwood, History of the Kirk of Scotland, iv. 1-3. 

tt See Burrage, op. cit. pp. 29-31, 37-39. The ‘five points’ to 
which he subscribed practically cover the whole ground of 
‘conformity’; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time. 

tt Burrage, op. cit. p. 41. 

§§ An exact transcription of the (drastic) terms of his engage. 
ment is printed by Burrage, op. cit. pp. 44, 45. 

|| Lansdowne MSS, ciii. 60. 
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30th June 1591, Robert Browne, clerk, was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical parish of Little Casterton in the county of 
Rutland and diocese of Peterborough’—of which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browne, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron.” 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘rector’ 
of the parish of Achurch-cum-Thorpe, Waterville, 
in Northamptonshire ; ‘was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ; + and here (perhaps excepting one obscure 
yard of ten years) he lived out the remaining 
orty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1633.+ 

2. Principles.—Though Browne had receded 
from some of his extreme views and taken office 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote his 
own words, he was ‘ broken... much with former 
troubles,’ || that the influences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force,{ 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have been generally understood. ** 

Some indication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
& more systematic statement is desirable. 

(1) First, then, it should be said that Brownism 
concerned itself merely with a doctrine of the 
Church. Theologically, Browne was even severely 
orthodoxtt in the current Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors.tt 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice—unaffected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(3) Starting from this basis, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scriptural as to their practice. 
Reformed up toa certain point, the English Church 
had stopped short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
‘forward’ Puritans stopped short of this—pleading 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till such concurrence was 
forthcoming they could only ‘tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils 
arising from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ— 
made clear in the NT—necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay on the ground of a * Prince’s’ 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 


* Burrage, op. cit. p. 65f. t Id. t 7b. p. 72. 

§ In a MS of his recently found in the British Museum by 
Mr. Champlin Burrage, and edited by him for the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. Flower, is dated 31st December 1588, and contains the 
pessages quoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous ‘St. Paul’s 

* sermon of the following February. 

| See the aforesaid MS, Where he speaks of having been 

imprisoned 23 times. 
e.g. the breakdown of his Ohurch experiment at Middel- 

burg, his bad state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 

Droge to bear upon him at home and by Burghley, etc. 

** Bredwell, ¢.g., assumes this in his Rasing of the Foundations 
of Brownism, 1588. 

tt Cf. Questions 2-34 of his Booke which sheweth the life and 
manners of all true Christians, 1582. 

7t Of., ¢.g., their Confession of Faith, 1596. 
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the high welfare and honour thereof with outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcing of 
men.’ He is also to ‘look to’ the Church so far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned: for it is of his ‘ charge’ ‘ because it is 
in acommonwealth.’ But the Prince has no manner 
of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain, 
what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to ‘compel religion’ at all, i.e. ‘to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.’ If a true 
Church is already established, the Prince either 
is or is not a member of it. If he is, then—as God 
is no respecter of persons—he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and has no mind to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him; and even though he should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true, is a right which the Prince dare not 
withhold, and a duty which the ‘faithful’ dare 
not decline. . 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Reformation without tarying for anie, which he 
wrote and printed at Middelburg in 1582. Not 
without reason has it been called* the first plea 
in English for the Church’s independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. ut on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists;+ for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince—after the example of 
‘the good kings of Juda’—not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had 
received it, to keep them to it, and even to ‘ put 
them to death’ if ‘then they fall Pike ow 
entirely subversive this might become of his whole 
position—supposing him serious—Browne did not 
pause to reflect. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up with the Treatise, was 
a Catechism to which the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A booke 
which sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians . . .,’ and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of pete urehe to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some Lae it obvious] 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, as expounded, 
e.g., by his contemporary Cartwright. The con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same; its per- 
manent officers are the same—Pastor, Teacher, 
Elders, Deacons, Widows—and also its description 
of their functions; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘discipline.’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition + of a Church is much more 
strict—‘a companie or number of beleevers which 
by a willing covenaunt made with their God as 
under the governement of God and Christ, and 
keepe his lawes in one holy communion.’ Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) in the 


* See, ¢.9., Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
alism (New York, 1893), p. 12. 

t Ib. for the Anabaptist position ; see § 85 of the Oiennenss) 
Confession quoted by Walker (p. 5). The latter’s date is 1609, bu 
it expresses their earliest views. See also pp. 15-17 for possible 
influence of Anabaptists on Browne. Dexter’s opinion seems 
nearest the truth ‘that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
influences, and that he was a disciple of no one’ (Congrega- 
tionalism as seen in its Literature, p. 108). 

{ The first words are—‘Christians are a sompanie. . . . 
Browne did not believe that Christians cowd be such and live 
apart from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual privilege: ‘Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to upholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the kingdome of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ (6) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must first be 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘guiftes and 
godlines.” If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘ by obedience’ as their ‘ guide 
and teacher.’ But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘consent of the people’ ‘gathered by the elders or 
guides’ must precede his appointment. (c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers. (d) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘elders or forwardest,’ 
to recognize its officers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘with prayer and imposition of hardes’—but as to 
the latter it ‘is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘turned into 
Pere superstition.’ (e) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ may be expedient, it isvoluntary. Their 
use is to cnatls the stronger churches to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* 

(5) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
and detailed application; but, notwithstanding 
their vehement. aoe to repudiate ¢ all connexion 
with Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’{ Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence. § Only on one point of im- 
ere has there seemed room for doubt, and 

ere the difference between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to warrant a 
description of the latter as ‘Barrowism.’ This 
point is the eldership and its relation to the Church. 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘seriously limit 
their action’ or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy.|| But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘I never thought,’ he says in one place, 
‘that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, ... so that if these 


* Catechism, questions 55, 118-119, 55-68, 119, 51. 

+ Cf., ¢.g., Barrow and Greenwood’s outburst during the 
‘conferences’ with London ministers (April 1590), The one 
says: ‘Weare no Brownists. We hold not our faith in respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed.’ 
The other says: ‘Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
Church.’ Yet it is probable that Greenwood at least had 
been influenced by Browne (see the writer’s Henry Barrow, 
p. 13), and both must have read his writings. 

t Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations, Introd. 

§ See end of article. 

| See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 81f. 


officers or any of them transgress, the Church 
reserveth power to every member freely (according 
to the quality of the offence and the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to cen- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending.* 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 


‘published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 


of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee hir Majesties subjects falsely 
called Brownists doo hould towards God and yeild 
to hir Majestve.’ It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1592, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher—joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
eat in question may be taken as Barrow’s own. 
ut these say decidedly : 

‘That as every Christian Congregation hath powre and 
commandement to elect and ordeine their own ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their office to have them in superaboundant love 
for their worke sake—to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the dignitie of the office they 
execute ; so have they also powre and commandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfe, doctrine or administration 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised ; yea, if the case so 
require and they remayne obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.’ t 

Johnson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly Presby- 
terian view of the eldership.{ But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view—which he calls 
the Church’s ‘ancient faith’—and he had also the 
warm support of John Robinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Browne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be ‘ the office and duty of Princes and 
Rulers . . . to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ || 
other than the true, Browne’s language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But here also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
wright 7 is not so very far short of Barrow’s 
position : 

‘If the commonwealth (as it ought) had long ago taken from 
the ministry those tenths and popish livings, then Jericho bei 


once destroyed (I mean the antichristian churches put down! 
had not so soon been built again... .’ " q 

Nor did he show himself (previous to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a third point—his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. ArTOW’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘will be 
saved’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon all its ministers ‘to give 
over and leave’ their unlawful offices; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 

* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p. 106) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to be one drawn from the ‘silence’ of what is called the 
London Confession of 1589: ‘A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Church.’ But the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of Mea document. It is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

$23, 24, 

t He defends it in his latest book, A Christian Plea. 
1617), pp. 806-16. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
see present writer's Henry Barrow, pp. 254 ff., 268 ff.), 

§ See his Justification of Separation... against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his invective . . . (1610), where, re the 6th error alleged 
by Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great thorough- 
ness. Johnson ae in his Answer touching the Division 
(1611), p. 27; and Robinson rejoined—at Ainsworth’s instance 
(see the latter’s Animadverston to Mr. Clifton’s Advertisement 
[1613], pp. 111-117). 

| Henry Barrow, Platform, 1590 (unpaged). 


q An answer to Mr. Cartwright his letter. .. p. 20. 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
worship. Browne’s was the same. It is, ¢.g., the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwright that you 
cannot communicate with a false Church without 
artaking in its pollution; and so neither the true 
hurch as a whole nor any ‘ part’ or ‘member’ of it 
ought to communicate.* Perhaps the utmost which 
can be conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual ‘hearing’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Confession.t : 
Brownism of the strictest type—that which 
ushed its differencest from the Church of Eng- 
and to the forefront—found a temporary asylum 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden—under the leadership 
of John Robinson, who at first was as thorough- 
going § as Barrow or Ainsworth, but became with 
time increasingly tolerant—it learnt to lay the 
eater stress on constructive elements ;|| and to 
ietied these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New England, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1563 ?-1624), who ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘remnants’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organized (en a 
semi-Separatist basis) J] what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ Brownism’ did not die out. It lived 
on as a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘all and 
sundry’ who, for whatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme views 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far down the 17th century.tt 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the whole, it may be said that 
Brownism has survived only on its nobler side; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles which give life and 
power to modern Congregationalism. 
See also art. CONGREGATION ALISM, 


*P. 70. Cf. p. 52: ‘For the reading ministry is abominable 
wickedness,’ etc., and in Treatise upon 23 Matt. § ‘against 
Parish Preacher.’ 

t And he would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
in his argument for the total destruction of ‘church buildings’ 
which called forth Hooker’s stately protest in Eccles. Polity, bk. 
v. ch. 3, pp. 12-17. 

{See The Points of Difference, under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80). 

_§ The stages are indicated by (a) A Justification of Separa- 
tion, 1610, (6) Religious Communion Public and Private, 
1614, (c) A Just and Necessary Apology, 1625, and (d) A 
Treatise of the Lanofulness of Hearing Ministers in the Church 
af England—printed in 1634 but written some years before. 

i Cf. the curiously Erastian and studiously negative ‘Seven 
Articles’ prepared for submission to the Privy Council in 1618 
and signed by Robinson and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 280-81). 

4] See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1616, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Independents, i. 293 ff. 

** See A Necessitated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly (but unjustly) 
called Brownists. Its date is May 1645, and its subscription 
runs: ‘The meanest and unworthiest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city’ [London] 
Peochester, New College Library, Tract No. 55a). In the Lam- 

th Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘Informa- 
tion for the Ignorant. . . . Containing a few observations upon 
1 Cor. 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
hear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso- 
ever.’ To which is added (in a P.S.) a ‘ Public challenge made 
ed N.E. to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
Gonaeneiend and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 

tt See More Work for the Dean (1681), by Thomas Wall, an 
answer to Stillingfleet’s History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
Present Separation from the Church of England, strongly defen- 
tive of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, whose cause is said to 
be still that of ‘many thousand Protestants’ in England. 
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LITERATURE. —i. Browne's WarirTinGs.—A list of these so far 
as known up to April/ 1906 is printed in Champlin Burrage, 
The True Story of Robert Browne (1906), p. 74f. The most 
important are those numbered : (3) A Booke which sheweth the 
life and manners of all true Christians, Middelburg, 1582 ; (4) 
A Treatise of Reformation without tarying for anie, Middel- 
burg, 1582, reprinted by Congregational Historical Society, 
1903; (5) A Treatise upon the 23 of Matt., rapes tae 1582 or 
early in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles, is 

iven by Burrage, pp. 17-25); (8) 4 True and Short Declaration 

th of the gathering and joyning arial of certaine personr: 
and also of the lamentable breach and division which fell 
amongst them, Middelburg, ?1, 15832; (18) An Answer to Mr. 
Cartwright’s Letter for joyning with the English Churches, 
1684-85 (?) (MS printed and published at London, before Oct. 7, 
1585); (19) A Reproofe of certaine schismatical persons and 
their doctrine touching the hearing and preaching of the Word 
of God (MS of 31 folio pages, 1588[?], discovered by Burrage at 
the Lambeth Library in 1905 and since published (London, 1907) 
as the Retractation of Robert Browne, Father of Congrega- 
tionalism). The schismatical persons are taken to be Henry 
Barrow, John Greenwood, and their congregation. No doubt 
is expressed on this point—or any as to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to Mr. Flower, Dec. 31, 1688-89 (MS in the 
B.M., published at London (Memorial Hall], 1904, under the 
title A New Year's Guift; the printed copy contains a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

ii. BROWNE'S LIFE.—AI\ previous biographies are superseded 
by Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxford, 1906, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society—‘ Robert Browne’s Ancestors 
and Descendants’ (vol. ii. No. 3) and ‘New Facts Relating to 
Robert Browne’ (vol. ii. No. 4)—both by F. Ivas Cater. 
Dexter's study of Browne, however, in his C egationalism 
of the last three hundred Years, as seen in its Literature (1879), 
pp. 61-128, is still valuable. 

iii. HARLY BROWNIS?T LITERATURE,—The works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 15857), Henry Barrow (1550-1593), John Green- 
wood (d. 1593), John Penry (1559-1593), Henry Ainsworth 
(1571-1622), Francis Johnson (1562-1618), John Robinson 
(1576 ?-1625), Henry Jacob (1563-1624), for which see Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred Years (Bibliography, 
pp. 8-32), and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy’ in Transactions of Congregatwnal Historical Society, 
vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

iv. MODERN LITERATURE.—Histories of Congregationalism, 
passim, particularly Dexter, op. cit.; R. W. Dale, Hist. of 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907; E. Arber, Story of the Pilyrim 
Fathers, 1897; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
1895 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900; W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. Mackennal, 
5a of the English Reparatigtas 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Congregationalism, 1901. 

FRED. J. POWICKE. 

BRUNO.—1. Life.—Giordano Bruno was born 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the monastery of the Dominican 
order there as novice. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1572 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576. Bruno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps, and in 1579 reached Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pastor, and thus became formally a member of the 
Protestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith, A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 
eg to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
or two years he lectured on Aristotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary ee Here he published 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
ores which he had been interviewed by the 
king, Henry 11.), and a curious comedy, Jd Can- 
deluio, Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1583 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months’ 
stay in Oxford, where his reception was the re. 
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verse of cordial, he took up his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissiére, probably 
as a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris, During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were, published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
given on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Cena de le Ceneri (1584), De la Causa (1584), De 
PInfinito (1584), Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and De gli Eroici furori (1585). At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissiére he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 
At this time he made an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Church, his hope being that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another ier 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was welcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism—avoiding dan- 
gerous topics—and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist pare in 1588 he was compelled 
once more ‘to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes he visited Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zirich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works: the 120 
Theses adv. Peripateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria, or Funeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical writ- 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum -and final 
statement of his philosophy, the De Minimo, De 
Monade, and the De Immenso, were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, the De Im- 
inum Compositione, in 1591. In response to an in- 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 
He was again anxious to be reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write at peace as a layman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection. In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret know- 
ledge he expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how- 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
and under strong pressure; and in February of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599—a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
earriea on to December of that year; but the 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 
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philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosophy, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the este dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno suffered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
giou, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church. 

2. Works.—Apart from the coniedy of J Can- 
delaio, and one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com- 
mentaries and summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo- 
sophical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics, the post- 
humous collections De Magia, the Medicina Lul- 
liana, and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the De Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Lampas Combinatoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Lampas Triginta Statuarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leibniz also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Along 
with these works may be placed the De Umbris 
Idearum (1582), Cantus Circaeus, Sigillus Sigil- 
lorum (1583), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to be added only the Swmma Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum (1609, the first part having been 
previously published by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis; the Injinito places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion of the common man; while the 
Eroit furort give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Dei intel- 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are ex- 
pressed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
ism such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). What is new in his teach- 
ing is his whole-souled adoption of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he became dissatisfied with the prevailin 
philosophy of the Church,—Aristotelianism,—an 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre-Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo- Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of the 
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Medizvals and first of the Moderns, were the 
chief influences that determined Bruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull pedantry and vivacious origin- 
ity, of ignorant folly and supreme insight. 

(a) The physical universe.—The universe is in- 
finite, without bounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere; it is all centre or all 
circumference; or again its centre is relative to 
the spectator ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which the universe revolves, but in 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the moon would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, as the centre of his 
world. Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its fire and its waters; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to the other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are the suns, including the fixed stars, 
and the earths or planets, including the comets. 
The latter revolve about the former, as the earth 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature; all these worlds are alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change. 
Permeating the whole universe is the ether, which 
Bruno thought of as a formless fluid, a passive, 
pisieins, yet unchangeable, medium through which 

ight, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force. 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul; all things have soul; the ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies with the Soul of the 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the 
same, everything is implicitly or potentially the 
whole universe ; and what it is implicitly it strives 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus eve 
element passes, in the course of its history, throug 
every portion of the universe, and every composite 
being becomes, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself; that is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same: nowhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or are of a circle. There 
are three kinds of monads, 7.e. of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno: (1) God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, as has been 
said, through every type of body the universe con- 
tains. In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of progress; the soul has it in its 
power to rise gradually to higher and higher types 
of being, until it approaches unity with God and 
is absorbed into the eternal life of the Divine 
being. 

(6) God and Nature.—Relatively to us God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the universe, its Creator and Source, He is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of the universe, which is His image or expres- 
sion, He is knowable by sense, understanding, and 
Teason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in all and every part; all 
things are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Pantheism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at all; 


it is not a part ora division or even a special mode 
or expression of/the Divine or world-soul ; it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite (sub specie aeternitatis, in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor greater ; 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant, 
a star than a man; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cusa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity,’ the possible 
and the actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in spite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single being or 
individual thing (Op. Lat. i. 2, p. 316). 

(c) Ethics and religion.—The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State; it is social 
and practical—the security of the community, the 
prosperity and well-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis- 
covery therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts with a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God does not need the worship of men, He 
cares nothing for what they say or think of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i.e. 
for their happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must be governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next ; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise. 
He must live by faith. But the wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know- 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con- 
ception as that with which Spinoza concluded his 
Ethics—the amor Dei intellectualis. His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
always by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which the sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
sometimes saw, above it. 

3. Influence.—Although his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever he went, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Lullian works formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general rather than special ; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were imitated. 
Traces of his teaching may be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all in Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with both of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re-discovered him in the first half of the 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made b 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and phil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 

LiTERATURB.—1. WoRrKS: Opera Latina, 1879-1891, State 
edition, 3 vols., with Introduction, etc., Naples ; Opere Italiane, 
ed. Lagarde, 2 vols., Géttingen, 1888; Opere Italiane (philo- 
vophical works only), ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8. 
3. PHILOSOPHY: F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di G. B. esposte e 
confrontate con le italiane, Florence, 1889, also Le Opere Inedite 
di G. B., Naples, 1891, and ‘ Le Fonti piu recenti della Filosofia 
del Bruno’ (Acad, dei Lincei, Rendic. ser:, v, i.). Many other 
references will be found in these and in the following. 
3. GENERAL Works oN Bruno: Christian Bartholmess, Jor- 
dano Bruno, 2 vols., Paris, 1846-7 ; Domenico Berti, Giordano 
Bruno da Nola? (with documents), 1889; H. Brunnhofer, 
G. B.'s Weltanschauung und Verhdngniss, Leipzi , 1882; I. 
Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno, London, 1887 ;A Riehl, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900; J. m M‘Intyre, Giordano Bruno, 
London, 1903; G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno nella Storia della 


Cultura, Milan, 1907. 
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BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE.—Gautama, the 
Buddha (Pali Gotama), the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all probability 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was born in or about the year 560 B.C., in 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu, the ruins of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense ¢arai region of 
south Nepal, a few miles north of the Basti Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 
mined by the discovery, in the meat 1895, of a 
pillar erected there by the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka (q.v.) during a pilgrimage which he under- 
took for the purpose of visiting and worshippin 
at the chief sites made sacred by the presence an 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route which he followed led him from his 
capital city of Pataliputra (Patna [g.v.]) to the 
Lumbini Grove and eee tgs odh Gaya, 
Sarnath, near Benares, Sravasti, KuSanagara, and 
other sacred sites, the exact position of some of 
which is still uncertain; and at each place he 
appears to have set up a pillar or built a stipa 
commemorative of his visit and of the incident in 
the Buddha’s life of which it had been the scene. 
The eget ees on the Lumbini Grove pillar is 
perfect, and the letters as clear and legible as on 
the ney they were inscribed ; of a few words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain: 

‘The king Devanampiya-Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
years-anointed, did [this place] the honour of coming [here] in 
person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya saint, he 
caused a stone surrounding and screening wal to be made, and 
a stone pillar to be set up. Because the Blessed One was born 
here, he made the village Lummini free of rent and entitled to 
the [King’s] eighth share [of the grain].’ * 

The name Gautama, by which the future Bud- 
dha was known, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotama, the ancient rsi, or seer, to whom are 
ascribed some of the hymns of the Rigveda. He 
becomes buddha, or the Buddha, the ‘enlightened’ 
or ‘wise,’ only after his attainment of perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles given to 
him are Sadkyamuni, ‘the sage of the Sakyas’; 
Stddhartha, ‘he who has accomplished his aim’; and 
Tathagata, ‘he who has arrived at the truth.’ His 
father was named Suddhodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a gskya clan, who ruled from Kapila- 
vastu over a small kingdom in the N.E. part of the 

* The translation is that of J. F. Fleet in JRAS, 1908, p. 486 ; 
cf. p. 828, and tb. 1909, p. 760ff.; V. A. Smith, in JA xxxiy. 
[1905], p. 4, gives a rendering that differs only in details, Fora 
facsimile and transcription see G. Biihler, Hpigr. Ind. v.; 
V. A. Smith, Aéoka (1901), p. 145, etc. Earlier articles and 
discussions will be found in JRAS, 1897, et al., and in the 
references in V. A. Smith, op. cit. Not far from the Lumbini 

ummindei) pillar there was found, near the village of Nig- 
re a second pillar of Asoka, with an imperfect inscription 
recording his visit to the stupa of Konagamana (Skr. Kanaka- 
muni), one of the four Buddhas of the present age (Kakusandha, 
Kopagamana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself; Warren, Bud- 
dhism in Translations, p. 82 et al. ; V. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 145). 
Other pillar-inscriptions are known ; see art. KA. 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
southern Nepal; and his mother, Maya or Maha- 
maya, is said to have conceived him after a dream 
in which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastriméa 
heaven of Indra, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 

In the Jdtaka (q.v.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
is narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by him in 
patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the world in 
this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the 
way before him with celestial portents and signs. 
‘Earthquakes and miracles of healing took place; 
Heart Vingriad and gentle rains fell, although out 
of season; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
scents filled the air, and the very water of the 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
refreshing.’ Before his birth also the , rapecsk 
was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
either a Universal Monarch (chakravartin), or, 
abandoning house and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in the Tusita heaven, before consenting to 
undertake the office, makes the ‘five great obser- 
vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to be born, the right continent,t+ the appro- 
priate district,t the proper time, and the pre- 
estined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 
conceived in the womb of Queen Mahamaya, and 
she is delivered of a son in the Lumbini Grove, 
under the shade of a Sal-tree, a branch of which 
bends down to her, that she may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of the child bore at birth the 
thirty-two auspicious marks (mahadvyafijana) which 
indicated his future greatness, besides secondary 
marks (anwvyafjana) in large numbers. The chief 
of the divinities, including Indra, were in attend- 
ance, and the boy was received by four Brahma 
angels. Immediately also he uttered the ‘shout of 
victory,’§ taking seven steps forward, and finding 
in none of the ten directions a being equal to 
himself. At the same moment his future wife 
was born, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhahood. 

In many of the legends the young Gautama 
performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that he would 
retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain his affections, and prevent him from under- 
taking a vow of solitariness and poverty. In 
particular, he endeavoured to keep from him the 
‘four signs,’ the sight of which, it had been 
announced, would move him to enter upon the 
ascetic life. 

‘Then said the king, ‘‘ What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world?” 


“The four signs.” 
“* What four?” 


* Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 80f.; Warren, op. cit., 

. 42ff. The story of the virginity of Maya, the mother of the 

uddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to Christian sources. According to L. de la Vallée 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahdvastu (q.v.) but 
not elsewhere (cf. above, p. 741> and note f). 

t ‘In three of the continents the Buddhas are never born; 
only in the continent of India are they born.’ 

t Madyadeéa, the Middle Country. 

§ In two of his previous existences the Buddha is said to have 
spoken at birth—the Mahosadha and Vessantara existences 
(see Jataka, i. 63, quoted in Warren, p. 47). The ten directions 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points. 
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‘(A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
m ” 

oaRom this time forth,” said the king, “let no such persons 
be allowed to come near my son. It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is my son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great 
continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and walking 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference.” And when he had so spoken he placed 
guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
four directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son.’* 

On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to forsake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and ‘to obtain the highest immortality.’ 
His resolution is strengthened by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ; t 
and he pays a final visit to his wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail to turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘Great Renunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 

anied his departure, in the same manner as when 

e had been born. The gods themselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest the city and its 
warders should be aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiselessly to him of their own accord.t 
And Mara, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed his horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which was refused, to remain 
with him ;§ and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally and for 
ever renounced the world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagriha (Rajgir), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and obtained from him a promise that, after 
spoees enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 

om and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge. Thence he made his way to Uruvela (Skr. 
Urubilvad, the great or wide-spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gaya, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
his austerities to such a length that his body 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace; finally, he fell down senseless and was 
believed to be dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle’ continued, at the close of which, becom- 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years are said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ is com- 
panions, however, the five ascetics, now deserted 
him, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlessness to his principles, and departed to the 
Deer-Park at Benares. 

_There followed the assaults of Mara, who with 
his hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 


* Jataka, i. 56, in Warren, p. 53. The story of the four signs 
recurs in all the narratives of the Buddha’s early years (cf. e.g. 
uddha-Charita, bk. iii.). It would seem to be one of the best- 
attested of the early traditions, as it is most characteristic. 
t Cf. the description of Hanuman’. visit by night to the palace 
eels i Ce ep bes ay wives asleep (Ramayana, v. 
3 an € simular story of the noble Yasa (Mahdvayya i. 7). 
t Buddhu-Charita, v. 80ff., etc. : Ras sages 
§ According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 


grief on the spot, and was re-born as a god in the trayastriméa 
heaven, 
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violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under the Bo-tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Here he resolved to remain — ‘ Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom,’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
Mara was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, ‘the en- 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open—omniscient. 


‘A legend relates that in the first night-watch he gained. a 
knowledge of all his previous existences; in the second, of all 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects ; and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’ * 


During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvelé, named Sujaté, and neither 
to have moved from his place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
been merely a Bodhisattva (q.v.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood but not yet perfectly enlightened. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus believed himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
his business henceforth to preach, see art HINAYANA. ‘All 
existence involves suffering; suffering is caused by desire, 
especially the desire for continuance of existence ; the suppres- 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering ; 
this deliverance can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path.’ These are the aryasatyani, or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are duhkha, ‘pain’; samudaya, ‘cause’; 
nirodha, ‘suppression’; ma@rga, ‘way’ or ‘path.’ The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the Saakhya philosophy 
(Mahavagga, 1. vi. 19; SBE xiii. 95t., etc. ; see also R. Garbe, 
Sankhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1896, p. 18, and art. SANKHYA). 

With regard to the events immediately succeed- 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent. That 
which is perhaps the best attested, and most 
generally finds expression in Buddhist art, repre- 
sents him as spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, ‘enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation’; the same period under the 
‘Goat-herd’s Banyan ’(ajapdla), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brah- 
man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 


claim the name who was ‘free from Bride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness,’ A third 


week was spent under the Muchalinda-tree, from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the ill and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
period of equal duration was spent under the 
Rajdyatana-tree, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations offered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl (or four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 
globe.t The merchants declared their faith in the 
Buddha and his Law,} and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their request was granted, and they 
thus became the earliest lay-disciples in Buddhism. 

After his return the Buddha is represented as 


* Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 84; cf. Warren, p. 82. 

t Mahavagga, i. 2-4; cf. Warren, p. 83 ff. 

¢ Employing the ‘ two-refuge’ formula, because the safgha, 
the order of monks, was not yet instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of communi- 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived. rahma appeared to him, and 
with reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Tsipatana, at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
‘setting in motion the wheel of the Law,’* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth.’ The 
bhiksus accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order (sangha) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine (dharma), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renowned were Sariputta 
and Moggallana (Maudgalydyana), members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Raja- 
griha, who received the truth from the lips of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original disciples ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

‘Of laws or principles that originate from a cause, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath spoken.’ t 

The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘ whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.’ + They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order by the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions fill a 
large place in the early chronicles, were Upali, who 
recttl the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death; Kasyapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Kasyapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda (q.v.), his cousin 
and favourite attendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. MONASTICISM [Buddhist)]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preaching the 
doctrine to all who would listen. The details of 
his journeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 

* Dharmachakrapravartana (Pali Dhammachakkappavat- 
tana) ; see SBE xiii. 94 ff., and the references there given ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism, p. 23. The wheel is a continually recurring 
symbol in Buddhist art; the original intention probably was to 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progression. The sermon itself, sel fbr in the texts, is a 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic self- 
mortification, and urging the pursuit of the ‘Middle Path’ 
which leads to insight, supreme wisdom, and nirvana. 

t Ye dharma hetu-prabhava hetum tegim Tathdgatah hy 
avadat tegaficha yo nirodha evath-vadi Mahdgramanah—the 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Ct. SBE xiii. 144 ff ; 
Kern, p. 25; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

t Mahdav. i. 283; cf. Warren, p. 87 ff. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadha,* and 
Cea the country around Rajagriha and 

ravasti;+ but are traditionally said to have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Panjab. During the whole of this period he 
ergeers to have had no settled dwelling-place, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were‘the Jetavana 

ark and monastery at Sravasti—the gift of 

udatta or Anathapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihara for the monks; whence 
the whole estate was known as Jetavana, the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season (Vassa [q.v.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; but partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains ect in 
the way of much movement.t The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. Hlis 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is represented as being jealous of his influence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass his death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to Kapilavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministry, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and he himself, for making 
a false profession of faith, fell down into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world-cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted te 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirvana,§ 
final or perfect nirvana. 


The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, as 
related by the Southern School of Buddhism, is contained in the 
Maha-Parinibbana Sutta of the Digha-Nikdya, the ‘ Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE, 
vol. xi.; Warren, pp. 95-110. See art. LirzrRaTURE (Buddhist). 
The narrative from ‘Tibetan sources is given by W. W. Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, pp. 132-147. The date of his death has been 
discussed at great length, and by many scholars, The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 644 or 543 B.0. ; but it seems certain that this 
is too early. More than fifty years ago, Sir A. Cunningham 
(Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854), from a full consideration of all the 
available data, gave his decision for the year477 8.0. Prof. Max 
Miiller arrived at the same conclusion (SBE x.2 p. xliii ff. ; His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature 2, pp. 262 ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Biihler. Others, as Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time of his death down to a considerably later period, c. 370 B.o. 
The most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. O. Mukherji, who argues for the early part of 
the 6th century (see review in 4 RAS, 1900, p. 568 ff.). There can 
be little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham’s date is very near tothe 
truth. Dr. Fleet re-examines the whole question with great care 
in JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 B.c. Cf. also M. de Zilva Wickre. 
masinghe in Epigr. Zeylanica, i. 142 n. 7, 156 f. 


Accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha then came 


* Beal, Siyuki, ii. 82 ff. ; cf. art. Mag@apHa. 

t Legge, F'a-Hien, p, 55 ff. ; Beal, op. cit. ii. 1 ff. The site of 
Sravasti was identifie by Cunningham with Sahet Mahet, in the 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JR.AS, 1908, pp. 
971,ff., 1098 f., 1909, p. 1061 ff.; 7G, 8.v.). There isa description 
of Sravasti from Sinhalese sources in W. Geiger, Liter. u. Sprache 
d, Singhalesen, Strassburg, 1901, Ay 14 f. 

t Vassa was also observed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. 

§ Pali parinibbdna, see art. NirviNA; nirvdpa is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by the 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; parinirvana is 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame 
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to the Sala-tree grove Upavartana at KuSanagara,* 
in the country of the Mallas. There, by, his direc- 
tion, a couch was spread between two Sala-trees, 
with its head to the north, on which he lay down 
‘on the right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
scious.’+ The trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their flowers on him ashe lay. His last 
hours were spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda and the assembled monks. Subhadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus becoming ‘the last disciple made b 
the Blessed One himself.’ Finally, he invited his 
disciples to state any doubt or difficulty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it ; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he was gone. Three times 
the question was repeated : 

‘ “Tt may be, brethren, that some brother has a doubt or per- 
plexity respecting either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thought, Our Teacher was present with us, but we 


failed to ask him all our questions.” 
And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 


“*It may be, brethren, that it is out of respect to the Teacher 
that yeask no questions. Then let each one speak to his friend.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

‘hen the venerable Ananda spake to the Blessed One : 

‘* How wonderful a thing it is, Reverend Sir, and how marvel- 
lous! Verily, I believe that in this whole assembly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of conduct.” 

“With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it isa matter of know- 
ledge that in this whole assembly of the brethren there is not 
one brother who has any doubt or perplexity respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
course of conduct. For of all these five hundred brethren, 
Ananda, even the most backward has become converted, and is 
no longer liable to be born in a state of suffering, but is assured 
of final salvation.” 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren : 

“‘And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
materi of being are transitory ; work out your salvation with 

iligence.” 

This was the last word of the Tathagata. 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered the first trance (dhyana) ; 
and rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance : 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance ; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth trance : 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm of the 
infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
space, he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing- 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
aensation.’ t 

The same process is then repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance is again reached. Thence he passes successively to 
the second, third, and fourth. And at the close it is said : 

‘And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into Nirvana.’ 

In the Mahayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies (kaya) of the Tathagata is 
taught—the dharmakaya, or body of the Law, 
sambhogakaya, or body of perfect bliss, nirmana- 
kaya, the illusory or apparitional body. The first 
is said to be discernible in the whole air of the 
Tathagata, the second in the whole air of a Bodhi- 
sattva, the third in the air of different pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to be that of 


* The scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainly 
identified ; according to Fa-Hien, chs. xxiii., xxiv., it lay 25 
yojanas east of Kapilavastu (cf. Beal, Siyuki, ii. 31 ff.). Sir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Kasia, about 
40 miles east of Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces, where 
there are extensive Buddhist ruins ; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. See V. A. Smith in JRAS, 1902, p. 139 ff. ; J. F. Fleet, 1b. 
1906, p. 907 and note; J. H. Marshall, ¢b. 1907, p. 993 ff., with plate 
showing excavations at the great monastery ; 1GJ, s.v. ‘ Kasia.’ 

t The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, ¢.g. 
im A, Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 1901, p. 119 ff. 

t Maha-Parinibbana Sutta, vi. 1. 6-11 > SBE xi. 112 ff.; 
Warren, p. 108 f. ; Kern, p. 44 f. 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution, 
between the livingearthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 

A curious tradition, the origin of which it is not 
easy to trace, represents the eath of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in ‘dried boar’s flesh,’ + 
at a feast which Chunda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Recognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should sutier in) uy 
and gave orders that what was left over should be 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles; a ‘boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ boar’s flesh’ or ‘pork.’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suffered after the meal. If this were 
really the case, his great age would itself be a suffi- 
cient explanation. It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan books no reference is made to the 

ork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
onour is described as in the Pali narratives.t 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
Kusanagara. The Mallas of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised of sweet- 
scented woods. ‘The Malla chiefs, however, were 
unable to set fire to the pile; and it was explained 
to them that the final ceremony of cremation must 
await the arrival of Kasyapa, who with five 
hundred brethren was at that moment approach- 
ing Kusanagara. When Kaésyapa reached the 
shrine, he saluted with reverence the Buddha’s 
corpse, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to burn ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
were claimed by the Mallas of KuSanagara (Kusi- 
nara), on the ground that the Buddha had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the remonstrances of a Brahman, Drona 
(Dona) by name, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics. An 
eightfold division was made, as follows: (1) Ajata- 
Satru, king of Magadha; (2) the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisali; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu; (4) the 
Bulisof Allakappa; (5) the Koliyas of Ramagrama; 
(6) a Brahman of Vethadipa,§ whose name is not 
recorded ; (7) the Mallas of Pava; (8) the Mallas 
of KuSanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
(kumbha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self; and to the Mauryas (Moriyas) of Pipphalivana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted the 

*See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 200 ff.; L. de la V. 
Podsiin in JRAS, 1906, p. 948 ff., and art, ADIBUDDHA in vol. i, 
- t Sukara (sukara) maddava, Parinibb. S. iv. 16 ff., SBE 


xi. 71 ff. J.F. Fleet (JRAS, 1906, pp. 658, 881 f.) suggests ‘the 
succulent parts, tit-bits, of a young wild boar’ va, Skr. 
mardava, * softness,’ ‘delicacy ’ [mrdu)). 


t Rockhill, p. 133 f, 
§ Probably represented, according to Dr. Vogel, by the ruins 
at Kasia ; see JRAS, 1907, p. 998 ff. 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altegether 
ten portions, and over each a cairn (stupa) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re- 
mained for many years centres of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not only by Buddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Asoka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distribution of the relics amon 

84,000 stapas, which he built. One of the origina 
stipas, however, that at Ramagrama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
(ndigas) that watched over the cairn. 

At Piprawa (Piprahava, Piprahwa), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of which bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
ete. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha himself; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stipa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently ; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sakyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in lee for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring king of Kosala,+ In either case the 
inscription would seem to carry with it the 
identification 9f Pipraw& with Kapilavastu, the 
capital of the gakyan. 

he discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stiipa built near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,} which the 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himself, 
when travelling in the country, is said to have 
eh aps to Ananda that on that spot, four 
undred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stizpa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of my 
bones and flesh.”§ Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the almsbowl (patra) of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archeological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost eer so minutely described by the Chinese 
travellers.’|| In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
telics of the Founder of Buddhism. 


* Parinibbana Sutta, vi. 51-62. 

t JRAS, 1906, p. 160. Dr Fleet reads the text, and translates 
asfollows: Sukiti-bhatinam sa-bhagipikanan sa-puta-dalanam 
iyam salila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam, ‘Of the 
brethren of the Well-famied One, Loasther with (their) little 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (is) a 
deposit of relics; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.’ Earlier interpretations understood the reference 
& be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up by his 

akya brethren. See Fleet’s article, loc. cit., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of the original 
discoveries, 1b. 1898, p. 574, etc.; Mukherji, Antiquities in the 
Nepalese Tarai, 1897; cf. Fleet in JRAS, 1905, p. 679ff.; and 
on the identification of Kapilavastu, W. Vost, ib. 1906, p. 653 ff. 

; Legge, Fa- Hien, ch. xii. ; Beal, Siywkt, i. 97 ff. 

eal, L. 


» l.¢., p. 99. 
| Times, 1th Aug. 1900; see JRAS, 1909, p. 1066 ff. 
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Among the prophecies uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Andgata-Vamésa (‘ Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances’ : 
of the attainments, when his disciples will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the ee of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall be forgotten ; of the 
symbols, the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But as time goes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then... the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Nota eAip human being will be found 
at that place ; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, saying, 
‘*From henceforth we shall be in darkness,” Then 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and burn up 
. . . without remainder.’ * 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at BAR- 
LAAM, it has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate article under the title JOSAPHAT. ] 
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BUDDHAGHOSA.—This was the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order. It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who flourished early in the 5th century A.D. 

1. Life.—The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhaghosa the Great are as follows. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been published. The few details 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dhammakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Turnour’s Mahavamsa, p- 250 ff.) 
of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, in thirty- 
three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha. 
ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this account was drawn; but it probably gives 

* Warren, pp. 482-485. 
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the tradition as preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradhapura (9.v.) in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
ghoga, written in Pali, in the middle of the 16th 
cent., by a Burmese bhiksu named Maha Man- 
gala. It is of a legendary and Reais character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddhaghos-uppatti (‘Advent of Buddhaghoga’) ; 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources will best be stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the Digha (ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhaghoga says that he compiled it in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his 
Visuddht Magga (‘Path of Purity’), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com- 
mentary. Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which he relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali. In his commentary on the Vinaya (quoted 
JRAS, 1871, p..295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They are the Great Com- 
mentary, the Raft Commentary (i.e. written on a 
raft), and the Kurundi Commentary (i.e. the one 
written at Kurunda Velu). In his commentary 
on the Parivdéra, Buddhaghoga states (teste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mnitta. In his Attha-sdlini (ed. Miller), Buddha- 
ghoga also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese; refers 
frequently to his own Visuddhi Magga, and twice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinaya; and 
mentions otherwise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petakopadesa.* 

These meagre but important details show con- 
clusively that Buddhaghosa worked at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of date explains 
how this was supposed to have occurred. It tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maha-Nama 
(who ascended the throne A.D. 413), there was a 
young Brahman born in India who wandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. In consequence of a discussion that took 

lace between him and Revata, a Buddhist bhiksu, 

e became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might learn more about it. 
It was not long before he became converted, and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jidnodaya (‘ Uprising of 
Knowledge’); and also an essay entitled Atiha- 
salint (‘Full of Meaning’), on the Abhidhamma 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dhamma-sangani. On Revata observing that he 
contemplated a larger work, he urged him to go to 
Anurédhapura, where there were better materials 
and greater Se oa for study, and make him- 
self acquainted there with the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, with a view to re-casting them in Pali. 
Buddhaghoga agreed to this, went to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sanghapali, and 
when he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permission to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so famous under the title of Visuddhi 
Magga. This proved, with the assistance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request was granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘he translated the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.’ 


* Bee the references given in Mra. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
Peychology, pp. xx-xxv. 
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We need not take every word of this edifying 
story aw pied de la lettre. We know, for instance, 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, though 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars, 
some of whose names we know, while some are 
not yet known, reproduced other parts of it. The 
work was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies (devatd) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story bears the 
impress of probability. 

The Buddhaghos-uppatti takes over this story, 
telling it with many flowers of speech and at greater 
length. It adds a few details not found in Dham- 
makitti’s couplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Buddhaghoga’s father and mother as Kesi and 
Kesini, aut the name of the village they dwelt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities ioonte it at Gaya 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhavamsa 
(JPTS, 1896, p. 66) adds that Kesi was the 
family chaplain (purohita) of King Sangama. The 
Saddhamma Sangaha (J PTS, 1890, p. 55) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhaghoga worked at his 
translations in the Padhanaghara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account with the simple 
statement that Buddhaghosa, when his task was 
accomplished, returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
he went to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
between our Buddhaghosa and another bhiksu of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
ghosa the Less), who went from fei fate to Burma 
towards the end of the 15th cent. (Forchhammer, 

. 65). 

; 2. Works.—The extant books written by 
Buddhaghoga would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
probably the Visuddhi Magga, a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three books: on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
ee Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work (JP7S, 1891); and a com- 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great Nikayas, on the Abhidhamma, 
and on the Vinaya, would each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority, the Saddhamma 
Sangaha (JPTS, 1890, p. 56), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six works. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-vamnsa (J PTS, 1896, p. 59), 
in giving a complete list of Buddhaghoga’s works, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Pati- 
mokkha, Dhammapada, Jataka, Khuddaka Patha, 
and Apaddana, adding on p. 68 the Sutta Nipdta. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-salini, which we now 
know, from the edition published by the Pali Text 
Society, to have been written by him, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhammapada and 
the Jatakas. Now we have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these works. In 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under which, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, he undertook and carried out the 
work. In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhaghoga. In both style and matter each of 
these books differs from the other, and from 
such portions of the works of Buddhaghoga as 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases of 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, works not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. The 
tradition of Buddhaghoga’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
back earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhaghoga’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg (Vinaya, vol. iii.), Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out of 
three, of the Sumangala Vildsini, his commentary 
on the Digha. And one complete work by him, 
the Attha-sdlini above ce to, has been edited 
by E. Miiller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Visuddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
sherafies not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhaghoga, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries; and the 
Pali Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 56 
. General conclusions. —Buddhaghosga’s greatest 
valiis to the modern historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to oceupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. In his ‘Path 
of Purity’ he gives, with admirable judgment as to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
eat commentaries—those on each of the four 
ikayas, containing the Doctrine; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law; and on the Adhi- 
dhamma, containing the advanced Psychology— 
he adheres to one simple plan. He first gives a 
general introduction—dealing mainly with literary 
history—to the work itself. To each of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas, he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
was men when he wrote, to have been origin- 
ally spoken, and on the places and the persons 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Sutta every word or phrase he considers doubt 
ful or deserving of notice from a philological, exe- 
gokionly philosophical, or religious point of view. 
is philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him; and these notes, 
together with his numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before him, and are of great 
service for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhaghoga is entirely 
guiltless, To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
arable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
east intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the literary 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon; but the literary skill 
with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 
LITERATURE.—Atthasdlini, ed. E. Miller (P7'S, 1897); Suman- 
goin Vilisini, ed. Rhys Davids and Oarpenter (P7'S, 1886); 
ahavamhsa, ed. G. Turnour (Colombo, 1837); Buddhaghos- 
uppatti (ed. J. Gray, London, 1892); Digha, ed. Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter (P7'S, 1899, 1903); E. Forchhammer, Jardine 
Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1885); Mrs. Rhys Davids, ‘ Buddhist 
Peychology’ (RAS, 1900). T. W. Ruys Davips. 


BUDDHISM.—The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article BUDDHA; its early develop- 
ments will be described in two articles, one on 
the HINAYANA, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MAHAYANA, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 


treated under the name of the country. See 
BHUTAN, BURMA, CENTRAL ASIA, EYLON, 
CHINA, INDIA, JAPAN, JAVA, KOREA, SIAM, 
TIBET. See also SEcTs (Buddhist). 


BULGARIANS.—See BoGomILs. 


BULL 


Egyptian.—_See Animas, Eayptian RELIGION. 
Greek.—See ANIMALS, TAUROBOLIUM. 
Hindu.—See Animats, VEDIC RELIGION. 


BULL (Semitic).—The wild bull (Assyr. rimu, 
Heb. réém) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned ox 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia 
beforethe rise of Bab. civilization. Further south, in 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of 
oxen. This fact is important in view of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home 
As the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls guarded the ap- 

roach to a temple, house, or garden. They were 
lieved to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil spirits, and were often represented with 
wings, to which, in the Assyrian period, a human 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 
or metal, called Jamassi (from the Sumerian lamma), 
were placed on either side of the entrance. At 


Semitic (A. H. Saycn), p. 887. 
Teutonic (C. J. GASKELL), p. 889. 


times they were represented on the gates or walk 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sédi (Heb. shédim), or 
‘spirits,’ partly beneficent, partly evil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the specific name of alad. Ashurbanipal, 
in describing fig destruction of Susa, states that 
he ‘broke in pieces the sédi (written alad), the 
colossal bulls (damassi) which punded the temple,’ 
and ‘removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
the gates’; and in the legend of Chedorlaomer Q 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring evi 

upon his temple at Babylon, ‘its Sédu,’ or guardian- 
bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kirwbi, and corresponded 
with the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, protecting ‘the way of the 
tree of life’ (Gn 3%). In alist of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘the two divine bulls’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given (WAT ii. 56, 59-60). ; ede! 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic (7d. 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bull’ who is ‘the off- 
spring of Zu,’ the storm-god, describes it as ‘the 
great bull, the supreme bull which treads the holy 

asturage . . . planting the corn and making the 
Feld luxuriant.’ ‘Between his ears,’ it is added, 
‘is the mouth of the deep,’ or ‘sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘sea’ of Bolorhon's temple which ‘stood upon 
twelve oxen’ (1 K 7). . 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘hero’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 

rotected the gate was supposed to have a_bull- 
ike form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23” 24° etc.), and 
it is possible that the abdir of the OT should be 
rendered ‘bull’ rather than ‘mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, Anu, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered by Gilgamesh to his daughter Ishtar, and 
to punish the hero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
ala (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in consequence of which, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was afilicted with disease, 
while his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gud-ana, ‘the bull of heaven’—a name which 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided with the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between ald, ‘the bull’ 
and ala (Sumer. ald), ‘a storm-demon’ (Assyr.-bab. 
Mythen und Epen, 1900, p. 452). The suggestion 
is suppenee by the fact that the bull is called the 
son of the storm-god (see above), and that it was 
a symbol of Hadad-Rimmon, the god of the air 
and the thunderbolt. Hadad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as Amurrd@, ‘the Amorite 
god,’ and it is therefore possible that his associa- 
tion with the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the Cilician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. en the worship of the god 
under the name of Juppiter Dolichenus (‘ Juppiter 
of Doliché ’) was transplanted to Rome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured standing 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis (Membij), the successor of Carchemish, he 
was throned upon bulls as his consort was upon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinjerli he also stands upon a bull, and the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of Maltaiya (Place, 
Pl. 45) to the N.W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
ten Babylonian seal-cylinders of the age of 

ammurabi. 





Further south the association of the bull with 
the res: Baal can also be traced. Europa was 
carried from Pheenicia by Zeus, t.e. Baal, under 
the form of a bull; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘ Asterius,’ pointing to a belief in a con- 
nexion between the bull and the Phoonician 
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Ashtoreth. Bulls of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Rhodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phoenician influence; and 
Silius Italicus (Punica, iii. 104 ff.) refers to the 
‘cornigera frons’ of Milichus or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Karnaim seems to imply the 
existence of a cow-headed Ashtoreth; and a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a symbol 
of Ishtar. A cow-goddess naturally presupposes a 
bull-god. Ona Nabatean monument a bull repre- 
sents a god whom Sachau identifies with Kaziu or 
Kasios (PSBA, 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘calf,’ or more 
correctly a bull, was made by Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor- 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa- 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt. At a later date, Jeroboam set up images 
of walls in the sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. This Israelitish worship of 
bulls has been thought to have been derived from 
Egypt. But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worship ed the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
bulls Apis and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of pat beast-worshi 
would have been image-worship. But the bull- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom was unknown 
in Judah, and it is therefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syria, Jahweh being 
identified with Hadad. 

The bull-worship even of the Semites in Northern 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were eee Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them by the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were borrowed from the Sumerian lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Hittite influence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ‘the bull-god’ was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedicated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worshipped ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished with 
death (Nic. Damascenus, 148, ed. Orelli). Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, where the ox which drew the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity was introduced 
from Babylonia, the human god accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an object of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
Hammurabi age. 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meeting-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull: as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon— 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in the other from 
that of the wild bull—and the Hittite worship of 
the bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefs in regard to the bull were adopted 
by the Semitic Babylonians, and the association of 
the bull with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, in 
short, would seem to have been unknown to the 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily have 
been the case if their primitive home was Arabia. 
It is significant that the Heb. word for ‘ wild bull’ 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up bucrania, or ox-heads, above the doors 
of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
derived from the belief in the protecting powers of 
the divine bull, and, like the Bab. lamassi, of 
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which they were a survival, the bucrania pre- 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, 
as a horse-shoe is still supposed to do in certain 
parts of England. The custom was naturally pre- 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the bull’s head 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- 
cylinders of the early Copper Age. The custom 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in 
the time of the XIIth and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Harodotas 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 21**), In Arabia 
and Palestine the apotropeic use of the bucranium 
was practically unknown. 

LiTer‘TURE.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religionsgesch., Leipzig, 1876, i. ; 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, London, 1891, pp. 289-93. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

BULL (Teutonic).—Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacrifice. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be reflected in the Edda account of the 
creation of the world, where the cow Audhumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origin. There is, more- 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald wor- 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with 
him, and which at his death was buried beside 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus 
(Germania, 40), that the sacred car of the goddess 
Herthus was drawn by yoked cows; and it may be 
noted that in the Mi dle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

C. J. GASKELL. 

BULL-ROARER.—‘ Bull-roarer ’ is the English 
name (Germ. Schwirrholz) of a common toy in the 
country districts of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with a 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at the 
extremities; sometimes the edges are serrated. 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of 
muffled roar. The mystic or magical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backward races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborigines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by Pére 
P. W. Schmidt in his paper ‘Die Stellung der 
Aranda’ (Arunta), in ZE, 1908, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, in the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a ‘peor who, in one region de- 
scribed by Spencer and Gillen, have no conception 
of a sky-dwelling superior being, or ‘ All-Father’ ; 
while in the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to be tenanted by a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mara (‘ good’), but as indifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. In this tribe, as in 
most others where initiations of the boys exist, the 
bull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret 
ceremonies; the noise warns the women to keep 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long 
absence of the boys while their wounds are healing 
is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika 
‘enters the body of the boy after the operation and 
takes him away into the bush until he is better.’ * 
The operation over, the boy is shown the bull- 
toarers (always carefully concealed from women), 


* Spencer-Gillen®, 246, note 1. 
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and his elder brother comes to him with a bundle 
of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
you have heard so much, they are Churingsa 
{sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly.’ 
The boy is told that women of his tribal kin will 
be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers. * 

So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
whom the initiated do not believe. Among the 
tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 

era, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 

wanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation.t After the process of 
sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
while in the bush, or else another arakurta (youth 
circumcised, but not yet sub-incised), ‘ who lives up 
in the sky, will come down and carry him away. 
If this arakurta hears the luringa—that is, the 
noise of the bull-roarer—he says, ‘‘That is all 
right,” and will not harm him.’ + 

This idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
with the initiations, is not found among Spencer’s 
branch of the Arunta; the being of the Ontaatjern 
is not an All-Father; nor are the Unmatjera known 
to have any belief in an All-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief of the Loritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
march with those of the Arunta on theeast. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
who has no concern with ethics or any interest in 
men, but does perform ceremonies like those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiation of celestial young men. Tukura is known 
to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda; but Altjira does 
nothing but hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Amon 
the Loritja, beings named Maiutu play the part o 
Twanyirika; one cuts off the heate of the boys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain; another receives 
food from the boys. He has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like Daramulun among the Wiradjuri of the 
south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.§ 

North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
are but half-converts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
sky in the very far back past, . . . made himself, 
an vave himself his name.’ Before the Alcheringa 
(g.v.) he drove some disobedient sons out of heaven 
to earth, whence he dropped down ‘everything 
which the black-fellow has,’ including bull-roarers. 
These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two churinga (bull-roarers), dropped by Atnatu, 
became men, who, making wooden bull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they died an ill death; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Yumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta, Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 
with morals.|| 

The Warramunga have no Atnatu, as far as is 
known ; their ha ganith | being is Murtu. Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which could 
not destroy the bull-roarer, murtu-murtu. The 
spirit of murtu-murtu instantly sprang up in certain 
trees, of whose wood bull-roarers are made. 7 

The N. by E. Binbinga and Anula have, or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs; the bull-roarer is 
watamura or mura-mura; the beings connected 
with it are Katajalina and Gnabaia. The women 
are told that these beings swallow the boys, and 
disgorge them, re-born, as initiated men. This 


* Spencer-Gillen », 497. t 7b. 338. t 1b. 3438, 

§ Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stdmme, pt. i. (1007) 
p. 1f.; pt. ii, (1908) pp. 1, 2, 48, 49. 

§ Spencer-Gillen >, 498 ff. q Tb. 279-852. 
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form of the exoteric myth is very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south- 
east. * 

The S.E. tribes had not the spiritual philosophy 
of the central and northern communities. In that 
philosophy primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or in some regions spirits, ratapa, emanating 
from the primal totemic beings, are incarnated, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally annihilated.t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
rare the evolutionary theory (see ALCHERINGA) 
makes a creative being eee though, as 
Atnatu, he survives among the Kaitish. , 

The S.E. tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary philosophy of the northern tribes, 
or among them it was not dominant, and they be- 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and is invoked at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of himis made. Like Atnatu, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is his voice, and the bull-roarer, imitatin 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central an 
northern tribes, those of the south-east inculcate 
the belief in a beiny closely connected with the 
bull-roarer, but this being is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
‘boy,’ eel y the deputy, of the superior being, 
the All-Father. Among the Kurnai he is Tundun 
(which is also the name of the bull-roarer) ; among 
the Euahlayi and Kamilaroi he is Gayandi, under 
Baiame ; among the Wiradjuri he is Daramulun, 
under Baiame; but among the Yuin, Daramulun 
is himself the All- Father. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth that he swallows the boys and dis- 

orges them, are practically identical with the 

unctions of Twanyirika and Tumana and the rest 
in the centre and north. The Wiradjuri Dara- 
mulun, like the Maiutu of the Loritja, has a leg 
which ends in a sharp bone.t Among seven of 
these tribes a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bull-roarer are used : among the Kurnai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the smaller 
represents his wife; but the distinction of sex is 
not said to exist among the Chepara and Turbal ;§ 
with the Chepara the small bull-roarers given to 
the initiates are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, ‘but could not be sure,’ that the 
female bull-roarer among the Kurnai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 
pect ;|| the Parnkalla also use a larger and a smaller 
ull-roarer ; nothing is said of their sex. Among 
the Wiradjuri the bull-roarer (mudjigang or bobu) 
does not, as among the Kurnai, bear the name of 
the bull-roarer being, Daramulun. ‘There is an 
absence in the western tribes of a belief in an 
anthropomorphic Being by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted.’** These western tribes con- 
form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no known 
All-Father, but believe in a multitude of Mura- 
mura—fabulous primal beings like those of the 
Arunta Alcheringa. Among them only _bull- 
roarers marked with notches indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred ; others are made a joke 
of. tt Practically they have not been consecrated. 
‘Changes in custom,’ according to Howitt and 
Spencer-Gillen, ‘have been slowly passing down 
from north to south,’ from the Arunta and Dieri to 
the sea at Port Lincoln, among the western tribes, 
The ideas of Alcheringa and evolution appear to 
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be northern and western ; the All-Father belief is 
southern and eastern. 

Pere Schmidt, who finds the bull-roarers of sex 
in the reports of R. H. Matthews * mang the 
Wiradjuri and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the large 
bull-roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, ete., 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the race,t and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
‘matriarchate’ among tribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the ‘sex totems’ (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kurnai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized.t 

The bull-roarer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially in connexion 
with the stone churinga nanja of the Arunta 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like bull-roarers. Elsewhere these stone churinga, 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Marett has advanced the opinion that ‘the 
prmirrs > of the All-Fathers ‘is nothing more or 
ess than’ the bull-roarer. ‘Its thunderous boom- 
ing must have been eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru- 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
‘‘animatistic” attribution of life and power to it 
... @ genuine Religion . .. has sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the bull-roarer.’ § 

But, as we have seen, there are, even in Australia, 
plenty of bull-roarers where there is no All-Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira has nothing to do with 
the bull-roarer, nor has Ulthaana, another sky- 
dwelling being of the Arunta.|| It is usually not 
the All Father, but his ‘boy,’ as Tundun, who 
manages the bull-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe; it is the voice of the -Father ; the bull- 
roarer only represents that voice. Finally, the 
All-Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bull-roarer is unknown. 

The bull-roarer is of more importance in Aus- 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek mysteries of Dionysus was 
explained by the story that it was a toy of the 
child-god.f Two or three bone bull-roarers of 

alzolithic times have been discovered and pub- 
ished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thus palzolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers in connexion with religion or magic 
are found in South and West Africa ; among the 
Apache and Navaho Indians of North America, 
and the Koskimo of British Columbia,** where the 

uf pe haehortoal Notes of the Tribes of N.S.Wales and Victoria, 
p. i 


t Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 893, 901. 
t Schmidt, ‘ L’Origine de l’idée de Dieu,’ in Anthropos, 1909, 


pt. i. 

§ Threshold of Religion, 1909, pp. 17-19. 

|| Strehlow, i. 1f. ; Gillen, Horn Expedition, iv. 183. 

¥ Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 700. pie” 

**To these tribes may be added the Eskimo, Kwakiutl, 
Arapaho, Ute, Central Californians, Pueblo, and the ancient 
cliff-dwellers. ‘The Hopi, who regard the bull-roarer as a prayer- 
stick of the thunder, and its whizzing noise as representing the 
wind that accompanies thunderstorms, make the tablet portion 
from a piece of lightning-riven wood ... The Navaho make 
the bull-roarer of the same material, but regard it as represent- 
ing the voice of the thunder-bird. whose figure they often 
paint upon it. ... Apache, Hopi, and Zuii bull-roarers bear 
lightning symbols; and while in the semi-arid region the 
implement is used to invoke clouds, lightning, and rain, and to 
warn the initiated that rites are being performed, in the humid 
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bull coarer being, as in Australia, is said to carry 


away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of the 
figment. Central Brazil, New Guinea, the Torres 
Islands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar with the bull-roarer.* For modern 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, The Study of Man, pp. 277-327, and GB? 
iii. 424, In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated: ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Cantyre’ (Argyll) ‘‘ Srannan, pronounced 
Strantham, the first in this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 1885.’ Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St. Mary’s Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour 
and intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see ‘The Bull- 
Roarer” in Lang’s Custom_and Myth, pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use of yurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, T’ravels on the 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. 

LiTgRATURE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. A. LANG. 


BULLS AND BRIEFS.—Under this heading 
may be conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, but also the various other 
classes of ‘apostolic letters’ which in compara- 
tively modern times have been increasingly em- 

loyed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most 
important utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘bulls’ there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the qwasi-official collection 
known as the Bullarium Romanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and other similar 
constitutions which possess just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which we should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prefixed to vol. 
i. of the Bullarium of Benedict xiv.). For the 
same reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden, such 
as the important Regesta Pontificum Romanorum 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Léwenfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Potthast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter-books 
of the Holy See; and in point of fact the first 
authentic document which Jaffe has summarized, 
or in other words the first Papal bull, in the wider 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the famous letter addressed by Pope Clement I. 
‘Clemens Romanus) to the Cine of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 

ssess of the official correspondence of the Popes 
Pee to the middle of the 4th century. 

1. Early Papal letters.—Beginning, however, 

with the time of Pope Julius I. (337-352), a much 


area it is used to implore the wind to bring fair weather. The 
bull-roarer is a sacred implement, associated with rain, wind, 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl, according to Boas, 
with ghosts’ (Hough in Handbook of Amer. Indians, i. 
[= Bulletin 80 BE) 170t., where further literature is given). 
From these American examples it appears that the bull-roarer 
is rather a magical instrument than a thing associated with the 
religious idea of a Lord of Thunder, as among certain Australian 


tribes. 
* Frazer, GB? iii, 424. Note 1 contains a list of authorities. 


larger collection of documents becomes available. 
This fact alone lerds a certain probability te 
the conjecture based upon the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under this pontificate. We hear of a body of 
officials (schola notariorwm) and of a responsible 
director (primicerius), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Damasus seems to speak of 
the construction of a special archiviwm, later called 
the scriniwm (see de Rossi, ‘La Bibliotheca della 
Sede Apostolica,’ in Studi di Storia e Diritto, v. 
340). 

The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontitical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find fully developed at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
(772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
original documents themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
writings known to us which have any claim to 
be regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 5th cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimus to the Bishops of Arles (see 
Mansi Concilia, iv. 359; and H J. Schmitz in 
Histor. Jarhb. xii. [1891] 1 ff.; but cf. Nostiz- 
Rieneck, ZAT xxi. [1897] 6 ff.). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory the Great, we can 
argue back to the arrangement of these letters in 
the Regesta, or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from anearly period 
it seems that the Papal chancery was carefully 
organized, for already in the time of Gelasius I. 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Regesta, and we know that the 
primicerius notariorum, or head of the chancery, 
was one of the most important officials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
(consiliarius), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the See he 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arch- 
deacon. We have also reason to believe that the 
secundicerius, or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust. 

As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelled on the type of an ordinary Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded by 
an intitulatio, or formal naming of the writer, and 
an inscriptio, or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of saluta- 
tion. Thus: ‘Leo Episcopus, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dilectissimis filiis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 
‘Gloriosissimo et clementissimo Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilius Episcopus.’ Gregory the Great 
seems to have been the first to employ habitually 
the formula ‘servus servorum Dei’ in the intitw- 
latio of his letters, but this style was not at once 
adopted by his successors. It seems, however, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papal letters of the 8th cent. it is rarely 
omitted. The salutation, which was by no means 
always aa to the tnscriptio, takes different 
forms. In the earlier letters we find simply 
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‘salutem’; under Julius I. (337-352), ‘in Domino 
salutem,’ and, later on, other amplifications. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘salutem a 
Deo et benedictionem nostram,’ and this perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage ‘salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem.’ At the close of the 
Papal letter was appended, first, the subscriptio 
papae, and, secondly, the date. The subscriptio 
papae did not take the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i.e. the writing of the Pope’s 
own name, but consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. For example, ‘Deus te 
incolumem custodiat, frater carissime,’ or, more 
commonly, ‘Bene vale, frater carissime’ ; but 
from the 7th cent. onwards the Papal missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any other subscription than the simple ‘Bene 
lee or ‘Bene valete.’ As for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probabl never omitted in 
the originals, mcs 2 it 1s so often lacking in the 
copies which have been- preserved to us. Down to 
the end of the 5th cent. we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
e.g. ‘Data tertio idus Februarias, Arcadio et 
Bautone consulibus’; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, especially with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases, 
The occurrence in our copies of such abbreviations 
as ‘secundum morem,’ or ‘de more solito,’ implies 
the same, and in the so-called Liber Diarnus a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after St. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo I. (440-461), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence known as the cursus, which, after 
falling into abeyance for a long period, re-appears 
at the end of ig 1lth cent. (see Duchesne, ‘ Note 
sur l’Origine du Cursus,’ in the Bib. del Ecole des 
Chartes, vol. 1. p. 162), and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Ages. Finally, 
the document was probably written on papyrus, 
and had attached to it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the bulla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John II. (560-573), of Deusdedit (615-618), 
and others. These dud/ae are about an inch in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of course, from this feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to be called ‘ bulls’; 
but this designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as itterae, 
epistola, pagina, scriptum, or, less generally, as 
privilegium, praeceptum, or auctoritas. 

2. From 772 to 1048.—With the accession of 
Hadrian I. it is convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons: first, because the earliest speci- 
men of an original bull—even then a mere frag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addressed 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontificate ; 
secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probably of the improved political status 
of the Holy See, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may feos to 
trace that broad division of Papal documents into 
two categories (see Schmitz-Kallenberg, ‘ Papst- 
urkunden,’ in Meister’s Grundriss, i. 198), which is 
practically perpetuated in the popular locution of 
‘bulls and briefs,’ though, perhaps, for these 
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| earlier peice it is better to retain the termin- 


ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and Léopold Delisie, 
snes speak of ‘privileges’ and ‘letters.’ The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were written on sheets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
were dispensed with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, and as a result the originals have almost 
completely disappeared, only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Clement 11. [1046-1047]) being pre- 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,’ however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, a 
comparatively large number of originals remain, 
their preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
apyrus, twenty-three in number, has been given 
ie i Omont in the Bid. de Ecole des Chartes, 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Storia 
e Cultura Ecclesiastica, 1905-1907). Concernin 
these more formal ‘ privileges,’ therefore, to whic 
it is usual to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
as much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A wide margin is left at the top; then follows in 
large writing the intitulatio and tnscriptio, with 
the formula ‘in perpetuum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller hand, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘double date.’ This con- 
sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
instrument, for it begins with the words ‘scriptum 
per manus N.N.,’ with the day of the month and 
the indiction, the other concerned with its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
‘Data’ or ‘ Datum,’ with month and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘permanum N.N. Between 
these comes the subscriptio papae, which takes the 
form of the words {BENE 
VALETET 

generally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
a cross preceding and another cross or SS (sub- 
scripst) following. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’s own hand is rendered probable b 
the fact, first, that the hand of the BENE VALET 
always differs from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates; and, secondly, that in the 
cases in which we possess more than one original 
bull of the same Pontiff, the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘ privileges’ of Pope 
Silvester 11. (999-1003) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes’ or short-hand, for example, 
‘Silvester Gerbertus Romanus episcopus subscripsi,’ 
or ‘Gerbertus qui et Silvester episcopus’ (see 
Ewald in Newes Archiv, ix. 321 ff.). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement 11. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was usually content with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
engrosser. Finally, the bulla, or leaden seal, was 
attached to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being Se ea through the lower margin of the papy- 
rus, which was folded once or twice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed upon these 
strings. Down to the end of the llth cent. the 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side and the word ‘ papae’ on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, complicated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details given in the second (or ‘ delivery’) date 
of the ‘ privileges’ just described, the chief position 
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in the Papal era was taken by an official 
known as the bibliothecarius sanctae apostolicae 
sedis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
the custodian of the archives. By degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerius notariorum. He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly invested 
with the title cancellarius. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second datin 
clause, the following specimen taken from a bull 
of Silvester 11. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting : 

‘Data VIIII Kl. decemb. per manum Johannis, episcopi sancte 
Albanensis ecclesie et bibliothecarii sancte apostolice sedis, 
anno pontificatus domini nostri Silvestri secundi pape primo, 
imperante domino nostro tertio Ottone, a Deo coronato, magno 
et pacifico imperatore, anno quarto, in mense et indictione 
suprascriptis.’ 

slthaneh the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importance, will be found noted at the head of 
each pontificate in Jaffe-Léwenfeld’s Regesta and 
in Mas Latrie’s Trésor de Chronologie, 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3. From 1048 to 1198.—After the accession of 
Leo Ix. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Papal chancery seem to have given place to a 
Ay of very rapid development. There was at 

rst a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms observed, but after the lapse of about a 
cent we find a pretty general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘letters’ still held good, though these great 
groups themselves have now. to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the ‘ privileges’), the era of Leo IX. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
in place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
*Lombardic’ writing; but there were also other 
changes which may be said to have transformed 
the external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present day. The sub- 
scriptio papae ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words BENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed by three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, Pflugk-Harttung 
in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. v. [1884] 434 ff.). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, probably stood for ‘subscripsi.’ In place 
of the BENE VALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘rota’ drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the document, but a 
little to the left. The ‘rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 5 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘scs petrus scs paulus’ and 
the Pope’s name arranged thus : 


SCS SCS 
PETRVS | PAVLVS 


PASCHA|LIS 
PP II 


Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope’s motto—usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal 11., for example, was ‘ Verbo 
Domini coeli firmati sunt.’ Before the first word 
a rude cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Pope’s own hand. Be- 
tween the ‘rota’ thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the right, the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar form : 
‘Ego Paschalis Catholicae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
subscripsi.’ At a somewhat later time the attesta- 
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tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope ir 


three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
We may say that the ‘rota’ and B.V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo Ix. and 
which with slight variations have lasted down to 
the present day, still constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of bulls. 
Of the other changes connected with this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scriptum clause, 
i.e. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bulla, which 
was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘letters,’ assumed under Pope Paschal I. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since; that is to say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other—St. Peter to the spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters S. PA. and 
S. PE. On the reverse we find the name of the 
reigning Pope in the nominative, e.g. ‘ Urbanus 
PP. ur.’ On both sides of the bulla are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was meant to be used as a test of authenticity. 
There can be no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21681-21698), without any indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

The tendency to reserve the more elaborate 
forms of authentication with ‘rota,’ monogram, 
and signatures, as above explained, for certain 
very solemn ‘privileges’ became accentuated even 
during this early period ; and Schmitz-Kallenberg 
already distinguishes from them a class of ‘ simple 
privileges,’ which, while of substantially the same 
nature as regards their inscription and contents, 
lack these and some other formalities. In the 
case of the ‘letters’ also, we may note two kinds, 
viz. the litterae cum filo serico (t.e. in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litterae cum 
filo canapis (in which hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of litterae clausae. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Papal ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘letters’ were sent to the recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only that their 
fastening, which seems to have been effected by 
the strings to which the bulla was attached, could 
be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the litterae clausae the parch- 
ment was so folded and the bulla so attached that 
nothing of the contents could be read without 
destroying the dbudla as an authentication (see 
Diekamp in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 ff.). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Regesta, Nos. 5225 and 5242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

4 From 1198 to modern times.—The pontificate 
of Innocent II. (1198-1216) marks an epoch of the 
highest Ep peinins in the history of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, but the 
official Regesta, or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are pre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted series. 
Furthermore, Innocent I1., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted special attention to this 
most important matter (Nouveau Traité de Diplo 
matique, vi. 168 ff.). He built new premises for 
the chancery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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sonal influence that a strict uniformity and an 
adherence to certain recognized rules are henceforth 
observale in all its instruments. With the greatly 
extended authority of the Holy See and its more 
frequent intervention in matters other than purely 
religious, the scope of the many Papal pronounce- 
ments seems to be widened. The distinguished 
canonist Alexander II. (1159-1181) by his litterae 
decretales (letters containing decisions of points of 
law submitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of Case Law, which was soon to be published 
to the world by Pope Gregory Ix. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St. Raymond de Pennaforte (1234). The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander 11., Innocent 11., and his two suc- 
cessors, Honorius m1. and Gregory Ix. himself ; 
and the tone of the Jaw-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in subsequent Papal utter- 
ances. Moreover, we now touch upon a period 
when such documents often seem to be addressed 
to all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob- 
serve the form of letters directed to an individual 
or group of individuals. From this date the ‘great 
privileges’ with their ‘rota’ and B.V. monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals be- 
come less numerous; while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent IV., we are 
for the first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document, technically and strictly known 
as a ‘bull,’ which is somet ing intermediate be- 
tween the formal ‘privilege’ and the simple 
‘letter.’ In this, as in a ‘ privilege,’ the first line 
is written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IN PP. (in perpetwum), but with the 
phrase ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam,’ or some- 
thing equivalent, e.g. ‘ad certitudinem perpetuam 
et memoriam futurorum.’ There is often no men- 
tion of the person addressed; but the document 
concludes with certain minatory clauses, ‘ Nulli 
ergo,’ etc., and ‘Si quis,’ etc., directed against all 
who may contravene what is therein laid down, 
ending, without any other subscription, in a 
simple date mentioning the place, the year of the 
Incarnation (but this was a later aaditonh, and 
the year of the pontificate. To this document 
the ordinary leaden bulla was attached by silken 
cords. It was in this form that many important 
pronouncements were given to the world during 
the 13th and 14th cents., more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface VIII., e.g. the Ausculta filt 
and the Unam sanctam which provoked so much 
resistance from their appeal to the authority of 
‘the two swords’ and the consequent claim to far- 
reaching authority in temporal matters. As the 
initial words themselves of the bull Ausculta fili, 
directed to Philip tv. of France, would suffice to 
show, many of these utterances were still letters 
in form and addressed to individuals, but in their 
scope they appealed to Christendom at large. 

In Innocent m1.’s days some of these quasi- 
politteal documents took the form of ‘ privileges,’ 

his was the case with the bull in which Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
John made England a fief of the Holy See. But 
after the 14th cent. this more elaborate form of 
instrument—‘ consistorial bulls,’ as they were 
called, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal 
Deacons were given in one of those assemblies 
of Cardinals in council with the Pope, known 
as ‘Consistories’—became very unusual. It was 
confined, in fact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to bulls of canonization, and 
to a few important constitutions such as the bull 
of Julius i. (18th July 1511), convoking the Fifth 
Lateran Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of Trent by Pius Iv. 26th Jan. 1564). By excep- 
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tion the bull conferiing on Henry VItl. the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith’ was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed with a golden bulla ; but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Dec. 1516, though 
decided upon in the Lateran Council itself, was 
executed in an ordinary bull; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the 14th cent. 
onwards, when the term ‘bull’ is used (as, for 
example, the ‘bull of demarcation of Alexander 
vi.’ determining the respective limits of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish possessions in the Indies; the 
‘dispensation bull’ for the marriage of Henry VIII. 
with his brother’s widow ; or the bull of Pius Vv. 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the instrument 
so designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness’ sake it will be well to recapitulate : 

(1) The document 6 fos with the Pope’s name and ‘servus 
servorum Dei’ followed by a perpetuity clause or, less coin- 
monly in the case of a bull addressed to an individual, by the 
name of the addressee and salutation. Thus in the former case 
we have: ‘Leo episcopus, servus servorum Dei, ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam’; or, in the latter: ‘Leo episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei, dilecto filio suo N. salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’—(2) The dating clause, which comes at the end of 
the whole, takes the following form and order : ‘Datum Roimae 
apud S. Petrum ie elsewhere) anno Incarnationis Dominivae 
MDCxxX, quinto Kal. Maii, pontificatus nostri anno quinto.’—(3) 
To this was appended, by strings of silk or hemp, the bulla 
bearing the heads of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other side 
the name of the reigning Pope.—(4) The document was en- 
grossed upon thick parchment, in an archaic hand, which, after 
the modern Roman style of writing came into use, became 
very artificial and ungraceful, and was known as scrittura 
boliatica. During the 17th cent. this writing and its contrac- 
tions became so unfamiliar that it was customary to issue a 
transsumptum, or copy in ordinary handwriting, along with the 
official deguceede (6 After the substance of the bull, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
imprecatory clauses: ‘Nulli ergo,’ etc., and ‘Si quis autem, 
etc., though this rule was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the precise form which these clauses ordinarily take : 
‘Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam nostrae con- 
cessionis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipo- 
tentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli, apostolorum ejus, se 
noverit incursurum.’ Sometimes these imprecatory clauses 
are further followed by directions as to the execution and pub- 
lication of the bull, or again by clauses of derogation, begin- 
ning: ‘Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus 
apostolicis, privilegiis quoque et indultis,’ etc. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
the presence or omission of the imprecatory clauses, 
correspond with a distinction in the bulls them- 
selves, which in the 13th and subsequent centuries 
are commonly classified as either ¢ituli or manda- 
menta, The tituli were for the most part acts of 
grace (indulgentiae), concessions of privileges, con- 
firmations, decisions of points of doctrine or law, 
etc. On the other hand, the mandamenta repre- 
sented the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. They were orders of the Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, letters 
written to communicate some important intelli- 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prescribe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the formula ‘per apostolica scripta mandamus,’ or 
‘precipiendo mandamus’—a phrase for which the 
words ‘rogamus,’ ‘exhortamur,’ ‘monemus’ are 
sometimes substituted. Of these two classes the 
titult, though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre- 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The writing 
was elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while the bulla was attached 
with cords of red and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the mandamenta showed both in substance 
and form that they were intended to serve a more 
temporary purpose. The writing was in a more 
flowing hand, less ornate and less carefully exe- 
cuted, the imprecatory clauses were generally 
omitted, and the bulla was attached with cords of 
hemp. Throughout we recognize the tendency to 
simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative nature, more expedi- 
tious. But though the formalities observed in 
the preparation of a mandamentum of the 14th 
cent. fell far short of what was needed for a 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en- 
dorsements of the various officials of the chancery, 
mostly entered upon the plica, or fold of the 
parchment, show that it must have passed through 
a large number of different hands—abdreviatores, 
scriptores, registratores, and finally the department 
of the bullatores, who affixed the seal (see Baum- 

arten, Aus Kanzlei und Kammer, Freiburg, 1907). 

o wonder we find that under the pontificate of 
Eugenius Iv. (1431) a new form of Papal letter of 
& more summary kind was instituted ty the Holy 
See, and that henceforth this was commonly em- 
piv in all matters requiring despatch. 

his was known as a ‘brief,’ and it soon almost 
entirely took the place of the earlier mandamentum. 
A brief was a document written upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden dudla, but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ‘Fisherman’s 
ring.’ It was written in a fine cursive Roman 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the Pope’s 
name standing by itself thus: 
UGENIUS PP. III. 
Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his rank 
and condition, e.g. ‘ Dilecte fili,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo fili,’ er ‘ Venerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc., 
with the salutation ‘salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’ In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent character we often find, instead of this 
teeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes 
this form : ‘Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die ix Novembris MDXCII 
pont. nri. anno primo.’ In contradistinction to 
the dating of bulls, which generally, though not 
invariably, at any rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent XII., is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25th March, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of the Cardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 
authenticity. 

With regard to the form of instrument chosen, 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of any Papal pro- 
nouncement. The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely built up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, t.¢. simple 
letters or mandamenta. The first known Bulla 
in Coena Domini, containing the ‘ Reserved Cases’ 
of the Holy See, issued by Urban V. in 1364, was 
a mandamentum. No doubt there was at times 
a very natural wish to impart some extraneous 
solemnity to documents of dogmatic importance. 
For example, the constitution of Benedict XII, 
beginning ‘Benedictus Deus’ (29th Jan. 1336)— 
which decides a controversy regarding the Beatific 
Vision, and contains the notable formula, ‘ Hac in 
perpetuum valitura constitutione auctoritate apos- 
tolica definimus’—was issued as a titulus with 
imprecatory clauses. The dispensation for the 
marriage of Henry VII. with his brother’s widow 
was drawn up first in great haste, and secretly 
transmitted to Spain as a brief, while it was after- 
wards more publicly expedited as a bull; but the 
brief, its authenticity once admitted, was of just 
the same forceasthe bull. So again, Benedict xIv., 
when compiling the first volume of his own ponti- 
fical acts, and sending it officially to the University 
of Bologna as a collection of authoritative rulings 
in the Canon Law, declares that it contains ‘ nostras 
Constitutiones, videlicet Bullas, et aliqua Brevia, 
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Litteras Encyclicas et alia huiusmodi,’ making no 
distinction between the authority attaching to 
these different instruments. So, in more modern 
times, the Society of Jesus, suppressed by Clement 
XIV. with a brief, was eahcee by Pius VII. in a 
bull; while Leo xu. used a bull to re-establish 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius (x., 
twenty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring,’ which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly ab impressed 
upon red wax within a loop formed by a twisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a wa 
that the seal served at the same time to close an 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it was 
affixed. The ‘Fisherman’s ring’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate his 
private correspondence, and is probably much 
older. The earliest existing impression is said to 
have been discovered in the treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas 11. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
fishing with a rod and line; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modern times some notable modifications 
have taken place in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding the issue of bulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impression of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring’ upon red 
wax attached to briefs has given way to a stamp 
in red ink bearing the same shoves! tin the case of 
bulls, the scrittura bollatica engrossed upon great 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposes been 
discarded—this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo xu. in 1878—and the document 
is now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in most cases to a stamp in red ink that 
can more conveniently be sent by post. It is likel 
also that the complicated formalities, which ti 
quite lately attended the ordinary expedition of 
bulls by the wia di cancelleria, will be much 
simplified in consequence of the recent re-organiza- 
tion of the Roman Curia. 

Other Apostolic Letters.—As a further conse- 

uence of the delays and complications attending 
the issue of bulls, another new kind of instrument 
came into use at the end of the 15th cent. under 
Innocent Vill. It was a species of brief known as 
a motu proprio, and it was without any authenti- 
cating seal. As its name imports, it professed to 
be a document issued by the Pontiff of his own 
initiative, without any instance being made to 
him by interested parties. The documents of this 
class, which continued to be very common during 
the 16th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
general features, but there are differences in the 
manner of dating, and, of course, there is no 
mention of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring.’ On the other 
hand, the words ‘motu proprio’ are always intro- 
duced, and occur not uncommonly as the initial 
words of the document. For the most part these 
motu proprios were concerned with the administra- 
tion, ecclesiastical or civil, of the city of Rome and 
the government of the Papal States, and, in contrast 
to the more formal bulls and briefs, were frequent] 
couched in Italian. From the insistence whic 
their form seemed to lay upon the Papal initiative, 
they were regarded by foreign governments, notably 
by that of sia with disfavour, and treated as 
an encroachment upon the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. 

In more modern times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 
wishing to impart instruction to the clergy and 
laity of the Church over which they rule, especially 
in matters which require somewhat elaborate treat- 
ment, have most commonly had recourse to an 
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‘encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
s circular letter intended to be passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term ‘encyclical 
letter’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the 18th century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius Ix., Leo XIIL., 
and Pius X. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Pius Ix., 
Quanta cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 

urport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism (i.e. the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life; but it is perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ‘Syllabus’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along with it. 
Leo XIII., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, ¢.g. the encyclical Immutabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanum 
divinae sapientiae (10th Feb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life; Diwturnum illud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority ; 
Immortale Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States; Libertas praestantissimum 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Rerum novarum 
(16th May 1891), on the Labour question; and 
Satis cognitum (29th June 1896), on religious unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected and 
translated, e.g. by J. Wynne in The Great Ency- 
clical Letters of ee X11. (New York, 1903), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). 

The present Pope, Pius x., has also shown special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape: e.g. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehementer nos (11th Feb. 1906); and the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominici gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ‘Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes with the Apostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius PP. x.’ appears at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogmatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This question is discussed with some fullness in 
Choupin, Valeur et décisions doctrinales et dis- 
ciplinaires du Saint-Siége (Paris, 1908). 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the ‘allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontiff to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Fope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes witl regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But, of 
course, this pronouncement is not a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a wider sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chancery, 
are of a general character, and for the: most part 
rather loosely used. For example, almost an y kind 
of instrument may be described as a ‘rescript,’ 
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but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to ah application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answers in early times often 
began with the words, ‘Significavit nobis dilectus 
filius,’ and ended with the formula, ‘Deus te 
incolumem servet.’? Another very general word 
is ‘constitution,’ and this may be correctly applied 
to any written act which determines some question 
submitted, or lays down a rule to be followed. 


With reference to the collection of Papal bulls and letters, it 
is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bullarium 
Romanum, so far as regards mediswval documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory character. The Bullarium Romanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Laertius Cherubini at the end of the 16th century. Its 

urpose was to print certain Papal constitutions which had 
Rossa issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
and which, though of great importance to students of law, 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im- 
portant for the compiler’s purpose. The various editions which 
followed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it up to 
date ; but even in the scholarly work of Cocquelines, who edited 
the great Bullarium Romanum ee in Rome in 32 volumes, 
between 1739 and 1762), nothing but the most meagre gleanings 
are presented of the Papal letters issued during the first 1500 
years of the Church’s history. For these early letters the reader 
must be referred to Coustant, Hpistolae Pontiicum Romanorum 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele’s continuation (which 
brought he collection down to 553), but, most conveniently, to 
the already mentioned Regesta of Jaffe-Lowenfeld with the 
continuation by Potthast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention has, of 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of importance. 
For example, the letters of St. Gregory the Great have been 
edited with great care in the quarto series of the MGH, by 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious have been studied by Carl Hampe, 
also inthe MGH. Again, under the title of Jtalia Pontijicta, 
a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken by 
P. F. Kehr in calendaring the ‘privileges’ and other Papal 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. Further, we 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent m1., from which time 
onward, as stated above, the Papal Regesta are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Regesta of 
Innocent m. and of Honorius 11., in part, have been pub- 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Honorius ni 
has subsequently been re-edited. None, however, of these 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the bulls issued 
during any pontificate, and consequently the fact that any 
document is lacking in the official register is no sufficient proof 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticity 
in case of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were aaa to pay the fee. During 
recent years a great effort has been made to publish the Regesta 
of the remaining Popes of the 13th and following centuries. 
The chief work has been done by the Ecole Francaise de Rome 
with results which may be thus summarized : 

Regesta completely edited. 

Benedict x1. (1303-1304), ed. C. Grandjean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas rv. (1288-1292), ed. E. Langlois; 2 vols. 

Honorius Iv. (1285-1287), ed. M. Prou ; 1 vol. 

Regesta in progress. 

Gregory x. (1227-1241), ed. L, Auvray; 3 vols. (two com- 

pleted 


). 
teas Iv. (1243-1254), ed. E. Berger ; 4 vols. (three com- 
plete 
Alexander Iv. (1254-1261), ed. Bourel de la Ronciére and 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complete). 
Urban rv. (1261-1264), ed. J. Guiraud; 4 vols. (three com- 


pleted). 

Chere Ty. (1265-1268), ed. E. Jordan; 1 vol. (nearly com- 

plete). 

Gregory x. and John xxi. (1271-1277), ed. J. Guiraud and 

L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas m1. (1277-1280), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin Iv. (1281-1285), ed. ?; 1 vol. (begun). 

Boniface vit. (1294-1303), ed. G. Digard, M. Faucon, A.Thomas; 

8 vols. (1 vol. complete). 

Besides these, the le Francaise de Rome has undertaken 
the publication of the letters of the Avignon Popes which have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the letters of John xx. (1316-1384) 
and Benedict x11, (1334-1342). Further, the le Belge de Rome 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Olement 
vi. under the editorship of Dom U. Berliére. 

As regards England in particular, an important undertaking 
has been for some time in progress under the general title of 
A Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. This work, begun by the late W. H. 
Bliss and continued by J. A. Twemlow, has now extended to 
nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
16th cent., and it provides short summaries in English of all 
documents in the Roman Regesta which have any reference to 
the British Isles. 
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Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
Benedictine edition of the Regesta of Clement v. (1305-1314), 
and Cardinal Hergenréther’s incomplete calendar of the bi 
and other documents of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the Regesta, large numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
various countries of Europe—the British Isles, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number, Special Bullaria, chiefly 
collections of ‘ privileges,’ to which formerly the name Mare Mag- 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Orders and for some of the Roman Congregations. 


LiTKRATURE.—Regarded as a branch of the science of 
‘Diplomatics,’ the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
‘privileges,’ under the severest spiritual penalties; and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander 111. and Innocent 11. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 
great work, De Re Diplomatica (1681-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, Dom Toustain and Dom Tassin, in their Nouveau 
Traité de Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modern introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matique (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallenberg to H. Meister’s Grundriss 
der Geschichtswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. i. pp. 172-280v), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foregoing article, 
special reference should be made to H. Bresslau’s Handbuch 
der Urkundeniehre, still, unfortunately, incomplete; to Plugk- 
Harttung’s great collection of facsimiles, Spectmina Selecta 
Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1887) ; 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp, 
Miihlbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the Mittheil. des Instituts f. Osterreichs Geschichts- 
Sorschung, or in the Gottingen Nachrichten (Phil.-hist. Classe). 
The newly founded Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Practica 
Cancellariae Apostolicae, edited by Schmitz - Kallenberg 
(Munich, 1904); the work of Baumgarten, Aus Kanzlet und 
Kammer (Freiburg, 1907); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Regulae Cancellariae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by French scholars, notably M. Léopold Delisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain ammount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Hinschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Gesch. der 
Quellen und Lit. d. can, Rechts, i. (1870); J. F. von Schulte, 
Gesch. der Quellen u. Lit. des can. Rechts, 3 vols. (1875-80) ; 
A. Tardif, Histoire des sources du droit canonique (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums und des rim. 
Katholizismus (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
land’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
medisval Popes as Gregory vul., Innocent 1., and Boniface vim. 
may be gathered from Hergenréther’s Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1876)—a work which grew out 
of the ‘ Janus’ controversy ; or, better, from the various articles 
in the Staatslexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the 3rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

BUNYAN.—1. Life.—John Bunyan, the great- 
est of allegorists, and also the greatest exponent 
of the Puritan doctrine in popular form, was born 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688. His life thus covered the troubled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. His origin was humble,—‘low and _ in- 
considerable,’ he calls it, —his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
1645, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now be disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction’: ‘It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces . . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ (Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to his 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse; and she brought to him his 
first impressions of practical religion. They were 
very poor,—‘ not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’—but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Plaine Man’s Path-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every man may clearly see, whether he shall 
be saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book, The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian how to walke that 
he may please God. These little books must have 
left a deep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself might alinost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, Hoth in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings : it 
is his experience compressed ; the other books are 
his experience writ large, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiography ; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
difficulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices —one game and pleasure after another 
being given up in the hope of finding peace; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations,—‘ Oh! 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling ! as when the Lord said to one, 
Follow me; and to another, Come after me: and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too: how 
gladly would I run after him!’ It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy—which lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven—to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour.t He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time: ‘This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

**. .. Soule: Lord, wherefore wouldest thou be lift up 
upon a Crosse? Christ : That I might lift thee up with me to 
heaven. S.: Lord, why wouldest thou have thine armes nayled 
abroad? C.: That I might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet soule. S.: Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Speare? C.: That thou mightest have a way to come nearer 


my heart, S.: Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be buried? C.: 
That thy sinnes might never rise up in ludgement against 


thee...’ 
t Cf. the ‘ Meditation upon Peep of Day’ from A Book for Boys 
and Girls : 
‘TI oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 
Whether ’tis Night, whether ’tis Day or no. 
I fancy that I see a little light ; 
But cannot yet distinguish day from night. 
I hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 
I am not at a point, the Sun I see not. 
Thus ’tis with such, who Grace but now poss 
They know not yet, if they are curst or blest.’ 
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is always crying out and cutting himself with 
stones.’ But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its morbid extremes, but in a genuine conviction 
of sin which was the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross, Gradually he found his way 
to peace, the two chief influences being Luther's 
commentary upon Galatians,—‘ most fit for a 
wounded conscience,’—and the ministry of John 
Gifford. This man had formerly been a loose liver 
and an officer in the Royalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a changed 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist’; he helped 
Bunyan the pilgrim towards the wicket gate and 
the shining light, and received him into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1653. From that 
year until 1660 the congregation met in St. John’s 
Church at Bedford, for the experiment of a 
comprehensive national Church was being tried 
under Cromwell, and. Gifford had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from Elstow to 
Bedford. In the same year he lost his first wife, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
lips as a preacher: ‘They desired me, and that 
with much earnestness, that I would be willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a word of exhortation unto them.’ His 
message proved immediately acceptable: people 
came by hundreds to hear him; during the period 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
parish churches. But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early as March 1658 
there had been trouble. The minutes of the 
Bedford church mention a meeting ‘for counsaile 
what to doe with respect to the indictment against 
bro: Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at Eaton.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im- 
prisonment. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and places of his incarcerations, 
but once more Dr. aes careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced as it 
has been by the discovery of the actual warrant of 
arrest for his second and shorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1675. The first imprisonment was in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for twelve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
with periods of greater strictness. He made tagged 
laces for his own support ; wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other books; and preached in the 

aol, and occasionally outside it. The second was 
in the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge: it lasted six 
months, and produced the first part of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. When the first imprisonment drew to a 
close, the prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 21st Jan. 1672: 

‘After much seeking God by prayer and sober conference 
formerly had, the Congregation did at this meeting with joynt 
consent (signifyed by solemne lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastorall 
office or eldership. And he, accepting thereof, gave up himself 
to serve Christ and his Church in that charge; and received of 
the Elders the right hand of fellowship.’ 

An orchard was purchased, and a barn that 
stood upon it was converted into a meeting-place, 
which was the home of the congregation maul long 
after Bunyan’s death. 

_ From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided by his growing poynenk as a writer, spread 
far and wide. He became Lennie as ‘Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in London, where crowds 
would gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the secrets of his success as 
a preacher may be guessed from his printed 





sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may differ somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and a language, 
—his whole mind being saturated with the English 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin: ‘I pecanhine 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel... . 1 
went myself in chains to preach to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to be aware of.’ Later he gave 
more emphasis to ‘Jesus Christ in all His offices, 
relations, and benefits,’ and ‘the mystery of the 
union of Christ’; but still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.’ There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in his preaching, as in 
his enlargement of St. Peter's words, ‘ Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved : 

‘ Objector : But I was one of them that plotted to take away 
his life. May I be saved by him? Peter: Every one of you. 
Obj.: But I was one of them that bare false witness against 
him. Is there grace for me? Peter: For every one of you. 
Obj. : But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify him, crucify 
him; and desired that Barabbas the murderer eee live, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you? Peter: 
1 am to preach repentance and remission of sins to every one of 

ou, says Peter... Oh! what a blessed Every one of you is 
ere |’ suki 

And his message must have been full of a limit- 
less pity and tenderness, the true spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ whose mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 
remarked to Charles 11. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach- 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Bunyan’s secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion. ‘Mark Rutherford,’ him- 
self no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as unmatched in its 
simple eloquence: 

‘To encourage thee a little farther, set to the work, and when 
thou hast run thyself down weary, then the Lord Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin his race? Thou perhaps cryest, O but I am 
feeble, Iam lame, etc. ; well, but Christ hath a bosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou hast run thyself down weary, he will put 
thee in his bosom. He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. This is the way that fathers take to encourage 
their children, saying : Run, sweet babe, while thou art weary, 
and then I will take thee up and carry thee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms and carry them in his bosom; when 
they are weary, they shall ride.’ 

There is more than eloquence in such a passage: 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of souls. 

In addition to his wide-spread work as preacher 
and evangelist, Bunyan played a not unimportant 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
church of which he was pastor had been founded 
upon a broad basis : 

‘The principle upon which they thus entered into fellowship 
one with another, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was faith 
tn Christ and holiness of life without respect to this or that 
circumstance or opinion in outward and circumstantiall things.’ 


So runs the old church record, and both Gifford 
and Bunyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the basis. Dr. Brown says that, though Gifford is 
often called a Baptist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such; and though Bunyan was himself 
baptized by immersion in the Ouse, he was drawn 
into controversy with some of the stricter Baptists 
who found fault with him for his principle of open 
communion. The substance of his treatise, Differ- 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamphlets 
and passages, amounts to this—that the point is 
one for the judgment of the individual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on this point. 
‘Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfold. 
. .. Baptism also may be abused, and is, when 
more is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
God.’ He gives us his own preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman, when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Ranters, 
Freewillers, he adds, ‘ Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under that name myself.’ It is a little surprisin 

to find that one who bore the name ‘ Anabaptist 

should have two of his children christened after 
his own immersion—one at Elstow in 1654 and one 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Bunyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference ? 

2. Works. — According to the list given b 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Bunyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
cal mare. Grace Abounding is referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from the three greatest, the 
most noteworthy are: Some Gospel-Truths opened, 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
led aes in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 

ysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that were 
to come; the various books, such as Come and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and The Heavenly Footman, which preserve 
for us the style and substance of Bunyan’s actual 
preaching; his Catechism, Instructions for the 
Ignorant; and A Book for Boys and Girls, or 

country Rhimes for Children. This last is quaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fons et 
origo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has flowed intermittently through the 
Spanier and has not yet spent itself—witness 
Child's Garden of Verses. Probably the 
modern child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of R. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent. these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and joy as 
R. L. S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 

Bunyan’s poetry has been severely criticized. It may be 
admitted that in verse he seldom found his liberty, and that his 
more extended are doggerel. Yet in this region Bunyan 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his versesare at least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something is to be said for the poetic quality of the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Boy, and these lines Upon 
the Swallow : 

‘This pretty Bird, Oh! how she flies and sings ! 
But could she do so if she had not Wings? 
Her Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace ; 
When I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease.’ 

The first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress was 
pebligen in 1678, the second part about seven years 
ater. The book was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sold 
in a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was wisely added to— Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’ss wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 copies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 
It may be called the first great English novel. 
‘John Bunyan may pass for the father of our 
novelists,’ says eeanee Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation: the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr. Fearing went 
about the world with his eyes and earsopen. Into 








it he also put all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows and in joys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
ersonages. Was Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ul, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the miry fields near Bunyan’s birthplace? Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther ? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These things are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in Grace Abounding : ‘I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying judgments as to the value of the second 
part of Lhe Pilgrim’s Progress. Its geographical 
interest is, of course, less than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
ath ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 

r. Froude’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because of the extraordinary 
richness of the second part as a book of character. 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bunyan’s readers when 
he says : 

* John Bunyan’s parable must be dear to many, as to us, from 
the recollection that in youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse it at times when all studies of a nature merely enter- 
taining were prohibited’ (Quart. Rev., Oct. 1830).* 

No other book except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a pilgrimage from bad 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form through- 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, ¢.g., on the difference 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 

adman’s ‘mournful, sugared letters’ to his 
creditors; and the book is full of Bunyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life: ‘I think I ma 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrance, all 
the things that I here discourse of, 1 mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book has value still as a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Bunyan’s 
time. oe the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a aut and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The task in this case was more difficult. Thcugh 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure ote 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
ory to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
and inconsistencies are easily observable, ¢.g., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

*Cf. Macaulay in his Essay on ‘John Bunyan’: ‘That 
wonderful book, while it obtains admiration from the most 


fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it.’ 
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the Persons of the Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there be defects in construction, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems eed to take on a Regie 
kindred to its theme—something of the strengt. 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Bunyan’s soldiering serves him well 
in his battle scenes. His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done: the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, ‘the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel- 
lousiy taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of towns like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals enjoyed 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan handles 
all this with exhaustless skill and ingenuity : ¢.g., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Bloodmen were taken, they were had 
before the Prince, and 

‘he found them to be of three several counties, though they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of Blindman- 
shire, and they were such as did ignorantly what they did. 
Another sort of them came out of Blindzealshire, and they did 
superstitiously what they did. The third sort of them came out 


of the town of Malice, in the county of Envy, and they did what 
they did out of spite and implacableness.’ 


In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
less room for character-drawing than in the other, 
vet who can forget that deaf and angry man, old 

r. Prejudice, or the darling of Diabolus, Captain 
Anything? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lord, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3. Place and influence.—Bunyan’s influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress was translated into Welsh in 
1688, into Dutch in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Bunyan’s empire has grown steadily 
with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best known book: perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 different languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition as that produced by J. M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a different scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Bunyan’s wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
of Bey. different types. In addition to the quali- 
ties alluded to incidentally above—his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old; his strong, 
simple, Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; his faithful- 
ness to his own deep experience; his historical 
peer as our great exponent of Puritanism at its 

st—the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so wide and enduring : 

(a) Bunyan’s real originality.* This naaliy 

* Hallam, ‘that niggard of applause,’ has this: ‘His success 
in a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and unreadable in the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained by 
rules. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes ua 
see, what he describes; he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and, in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 


one of the unity of his allegorical fable’ (Lit. History, 
iv. 2 
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may be claimed for him even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials. Shakespeare can be 
original even when he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler: resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to creation. Much ingenuity, 
however, has been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-story. Guillaume de 
Guileville’s Le Pélerinage de VHomme in Lydgate’s 
version; Bernard’s The Isle of Man, or the Legal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin; and other 
existing allegories or romances have been suggested 
as the source of Bunyan’s inspiration; or it is 
alleged that he found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Plaine Man’s Path-way, or in the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Foxe’s Booke of Martyrs, which 
says, ‘I will travel up to the New Jerusalem. . . . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed-thoughts every-. 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
book of life. But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to Furnivall’s edition of Lydgate’s de Guileville, 
and the wise conclusion reached is this: ‘In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Bunyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessary for the production of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 

(6) His practical sagacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist: the two are one. ‘He 
was securely weighted with unshifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcy shows how Bun- 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modern problems of com- 
mercial morality: ‘Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap? Set not thy hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art thou a buyer and 
do things grow dear? Use no cunning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them down.’ here is 
no thought more characteristic of Bunyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost, than 
this—that sin is hell; sin is the worm; sin is the 
fire; it would be better to be sinless in hell than to 
be a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and genial humanity. This shows 
itself in many ways,—not least in his kindly and 
hearty humour,—his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are so few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own position, and when 
Giant Pope is omitted the pools can be used with 
profit and pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield—the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
in their footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex- 
periences of Christian and Faithful in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. 

(ad) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls him 
‘a great convert’; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Hence The Pilgrim’s Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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it, ‘ Summa Theologiae Evangelicae.’ And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary 
since Bunyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this: ‘He hath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death.’ 

LiTgRaTURE.—The literature of this subject is now enormous. 
Among the biographies, that by John Brown (London, 1885; 
new ed. 1902) stands alone in its completeness, and in its 
wealth of extracts from historica] sources such as the minutes 
of Bunyan’s church, Among smaller biographies and critical 
studies there may be mentioned: Macaulay, Essays, ‘ John 
Bunyan’ (1831); J. A. Froude in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ 
series (1887); ‘Mark Rutherford’ in the ‘ Literary Lives’ 
series (1905); lives by Southey (1831) and Canon Venables 

888); lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions for the 

vout Life’ (1877), and by W. Robertson Nicoll in the ‘ Evan 
gelical Succession’ series(1884). There is also a large literoture 


of exposition, devoted mainly to The Pilgrim's Progress. In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1844), there are 
Kerr Bain’s two volumes on The ph of the Pilgrimage (1887) 
—unique in their thoroughness and in the almost too great 
hip ik of learning they bring to their task. The lecture-sermons 
of A. Whyte (two volumes on J'he Pilgrim (1898, 1894], one 
on The Hol; ‘ar [1895], one op Grace Abounding [1908]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, and enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan. A 
series of parers on The Pilyrim bas recently been contributed 
by J. Kelman to The Expository Times (xvi. [1905] ff.). Among 
earlier fugitive pieces, Sir Walter Scott’s review of Southey’s 
Life in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1830, is interesting, especi- 
ally for ite comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser The best vindication of Bunyan’s originality is that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction to Furnivall’s de 
Guileville. Bunyan’s Cornplats Works have been edited by G. 
Offor and R. Philip, 3 vols., London, 1853 (new ed 1862); and 
there are critical texts with notes and glossaries issued by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the Cambridge 


University Prees. J. M. E. Ross, 
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